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PEEFATOEY NOTE 

678 raoinoirs appear in ihe present volume of the Second Supplement, 
■which is designed to furnish biographies of noteworthy persons dying 
het'woeu 22 Jan. 1901 and 81 Dee. 1911. The contributors number 
180. The callings of those whose careers are recorded here may be 
broadly catalogued under ten general headings thus : 

NAMES 


Atlminist ration of Govommont at liomo, in India, and the colonies 73 

Array nurl niivy 37 

Art (iufllndiiig architeoturc, music, and the stage) ... 80 

Coinmoi'oo and agricnlUu'o . 10 

I^aw 29 

IjiLiiiul.uro (iuoludiiig journaliHin, ])liilology, and philoHOpliy) . 125 

lloligiou 68 

Sdemoo (iiuiludiug ongincoritig, inedieinc, surgery, exploration, and 

oriinoiiiics) 90 

Social Uolonii (including philiintliropy and education) . . 39 

Sport 21 


T’ho nauios of oightoon ■women are inoludod on account of services 
roudoi'od to art, literature, science, and social or educational refonn. 

Articles hoar the initials of their writers save in a very few oases 
whore material has been furnished to the Editor on an ampler scale 
than the purpose of the undortaldng permitted him to use. In such 
instaiicoH the Editor and his staff are solely responsible for the shape 
which the article bus taken, and no signature is appended. 

t',,* 111 the Iwln of authoru’ publioatioiiB only the (Into of issue is appended to the titles 
of works wdiii'Ii w(3i'o imblisliod in London in 8vo. In other oiisos iho jilaoo of issue and 
size aro Hpocilicd in addil ion. 

Oro.sH rofoninooH arc given thus : to names in tlio suhstantivo work [g. v.] ; to names 
in tho Idi'st Sapphnnout [q. v. iSiippl. I] ; and to names in the Second and 
pioaont Supploinont [q. v. fcJuppl. 11]. 
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D.H.B. Siipp. ii. Vol. ii. 
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Faed 

FABD, JOHN (181<)-1902), artist, bom 
ia 1819 at Barliiy Mill, near Gatohouso- 
ou-Tluet, in tlie Rtowartry o£ Kirkcud- 
briglit, was eldest son of James Faed, a 
farami', miller, and ongincoi' there, whose 
oousiii, Sir' George Baud, K.C.B., fought 
at Watorlo(i. The family was notable 
for arlistio talent. Thoma,s Faed, R.A. 
Iq. V. Suppl. 1], was t!io third son. Another 
brother was James Baod the engraver. 
John Faed’s’ native tanUi for art was 
enoouraged by hi.s father. At tho outset 
.'elf-taught, ho developed talent ns a 
iiiiniatiirtsi. Leaving school in 1830, whon 
only eleven, ho visited next year many 
towns and villages of Galloway, painting 
miniaitiire,s for tho gentry and middle-classes 
ol tho district, who regarded him as a 
prodigy. In 1839 ho attended tho avt- 
eliiHses at Bdinlnirgh, and soon established 
a high reputation there as a iniiiia- 
turi.st. For over forty yc.ir.s ho practised 
in this dci)artiunnt of art with eminent 
HueoesH. When ho had obtained a aooure 
position in Bdinbnrgh, ho brought thither 
lu.s two bruthons, Thomas and James, and 
supported them while they wore studying 
art. Prom 1 841 until near the close of his 
life Faed exhibited annually at tho Royal 
Scottish Academy. He was chosen an 
associate of tho Royal Scottisli Academy 
in 1817, and an aoacloinioiaii in 1861. 

Gradually abandoning mimaturo-i>aint- 
ing for lignro-subjoots, Faed found his 
thomea in tho Biblo and the works of 
Sliakespearo, Burns, Scott, and tho ballad 
literature of Scotland, Among bis chnrao- 

voij, Lxviii. — SUP. n. 


1 Faed 


lorislio pictiire.s are the following ; — 
‘Boyhood’ (18.50); ‘The Cruel Sister’ 
(1851), and ‘ Biird Helen ’ (now in Kelvin- 
grove Gallery, Glasgow) ; ‘ Tho Cottar’s 
Saturday Night’ (1854); ‘Reason and 
Faith,’ and ‘The Philosopher’ (1855); 
‘The Household Gods in Danger’ (1856); 
‘Jobandhi.sFriGnds’(i858); and ‘Boaz'aiicl 
Ruth’ (1800). Other pictures were ‘The 
Raid of Rntlivon ’ (1866), ‘ Rosalind and 
Orlando,’ ‘ Olivia and Viola,’ and ‘ Shake- 
apoaro and his Friends at the Mermaid 
Tavern,’ a oompanion picture to Thom, as 
Fnod’s ‘Scott and his Friends at Abbots- 
ford.’ Both of tbc.su la.st-named pictures 
were engraved by Jame.s Faed and wore 
widely oironktod. 

‘ Annie’s Tryst,’ suggested by a Scottish 
ballad, his dijiloma pieturo for tho Royal 
Scottish Academy, dated 1863, is in the 
National Gallery of Scotland, together with 
his notable picture ‘ The Poet’s Dream ’ 
(1883), presented by him to the Royal 
Scottish Academy a few weeks lioforo his 
death. ‘ The Wappinsoliaw,’ an elaborate 
work, with numerous figures, was shown at the 
Royal Scottish Aoadoiny, and was purchased 
for 12001. by James Baird of Oambusdoon. 

From 1862 to 1880 Faed was in London, 
oxhibiting rogularly at the Royal Academy. 
Among tho pictures shovTi there were 
‘ Catherine Seyton,’ ‘ Old Ago,’ ‘ Tho 
Stirrup Cup,’ ‘ John Anderson my Jo,’ 

' Auld Mare Maggie,’ ‘ Alter the Victory,’ 

‘ The Morning before Flodden,’ ‘ Blen- 
heim,’ ‘ In Memoriam,’ ‘ Goldsmith in his 
Study,’ and ‘ The Old Basket-maker.’ 

B 
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Fagan 

Retiring to aidmore, Gatehouso. near his 
l/iithplace, in 3880, Taed painted several 
landscaj)L-!i in the neighbourhood, one being 
presented by him to Gatehouse town haU. 
He died at Ardmore on 22 Oct. 1902. Faed 
married in 1849 Jane, daughter of J. Mac 
duiiald. minister of Gigha in the Hebrides 
.-Sio died in 1898. A painted portrait of 
Faed is in the posses.sion of SIi'. Donald 
Hall, Woodlyii, Gatehouse-on-Fleet. 

I’aed’s praetico as a miniaturist led to 
mom elaboration of details in his pictures 
than contemporary taste approved. His 
ait is typical of the heat Scottish genre style 
of the late Victorian period . 

[W. D. JIoKay’a Scottish School of Paint 
jnj; Erran'a Diet, of Painlera ami Engravers, 
revised td. ; Cat. of Nat. Gal. of Scotland 
find ed. ; Sootaraan, 23 Got. 1902 ; Dundee 
Adiurtiher, 23 Oct. 1902.] A. H. M. 

FAGAN, LOUIS slXEXANDER (1845- 
1903), etcher and irater on art, born 
at Xaple.a on 7 Feb. 1845, was second 
son in a family of three sons and four 
daujihters of George Fagan by his rvife 
Maria, daughter of Louis Carbone, an 
iriflcer in the Italian army. Robert Fagan 
[fp V.], diplomatist and artist, was his grand- 
father. The elder brother, Joseph George, 
a major-general in the In^an army, died 
in 19uS ; the younger, Charles Edward, is 
secretary of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. His father, who joined 
the dipiomatie service, was for many years 
fioin 1837 attache to the British legation 
at Naples, Ihen the capital of the kingdom 
of the Two Bicilies, and in his official i 
capacity gave assistance to Sir Anthony 
Panrid v.j when oir a political niis.sion J 
to Aapl^ in 1851 ; he was made secretary 
of legation to the Argentine confederation ] 


Fagan 

j sympatliiea. Acoompanying his talhcr to 
America, he served in tiro Jlritish logatinn 
at Caracas (1808-7). In 1808 ho was 
secretary to the Gomuii.ssion foi' (ho Holtlo- 
ment of British claims in Vwio/.uola. 1 [o 
returned from South America in Juno 1801), 
and in September stayed in J^ari.s rviili 
Panizzi’s triend. Prosner Morimeo. who 


iti lSSe, and after settling satisfactorily 
British claims in Buenos Aires in 1858 be- 
came consul-general successively to central 
America in 1800, to Ecuador (1861-5), 
and minister, charge d’aliaires, and consul- 
general to Venezuela (1865-9); he died of 
yellow fever at Ciiraca.s in 1869 (Fagou, 
Lije of Pankzi, ii. 101-2). 

Fagan's boyhood was spent in Naples, 
where he early leanied Itahan and de- 
veloped an interest in Italian life, litera- 
ture. and art. In 1860 he was sent in 
eikirgc of a, queen’s messenger to a 
jmvate .school at Lcytonstone, Essex. In 
England, he_ was Idndly received by 
his father 8 friend, Panizzi [ibid. ii. 213). 
VVhJle stdl a boy, on returning to Naples 
he earned letters fi-om Panizzi to the 
1 evolutionary leaders in the Two Sioih'es, 
and he imbibed strong revolutionary 


f Panizzi’s triend, Prosper Meriineo, wlio 
1 wrote of him as ‘ conservanfc lualgro toute.s 
les nationnlitcs par oii il a passe Pair do 
3 VEnf/lish boy ’ [ibid. ii. 274-5). 

3 The same month he obLaiiiod on Piuiizzi’s 
3 reooinmondatioii a post of assistant in tiio 
3 department of prints and drawing.4 in Iho 
British Museum, afterwards becoming duel' 
assistant under George William lleid 
[q. V.] and (Sir) Sidney Colvin suoecNsively. 
Ho retired through ill-hoalth in 18!)<J. 'A 
! somewhat Jiasty tempor oeeasimu'd Iriii- 
lion ivith his cnilcaguoa. Yot rliii'ing tho 
- twenty-five years of offioial life ho helped 
. to increase tho uselulness ol Iris doparlineiit 
alike for studonfa and tho general jmblie. 

Ho published a ‘Hiindliook’ to his 
departnient (1870) and a series of volumes 
of service to oollcotors and oounoissours, 
viz. ‘Colleotora’ Marks’ (1883); ‘Ono 
Hundred Examples of EngraviiigH by lA 
Bartolozzi, with Desoriptions and Biogmphi- 
cal Notice’ (4 pis. 1885); ‘A Caliiloguo 
Eaisonne of tho Engraved Worlrs of 'William 
vVoollett’ (1885); ‘ Dosorijilivo Oiitalogiio 
of the Engraved Works of IV. Ji’aithorno ’ 
^888); and ‘History of Jhigiuving in 
England (3 pts. fol. 1803). |hi alst, gave 
lantern looturc.s on Iho lirilisli MiiHoiini 
through the country and pnlilished in 
ipi An Easy Walk Umnigh tliu Brilish 
Muspiiin. 

ms Italian training, wlueir inado (ho 
llahaii language ns familiar to Jdm m 
Enghsii, focussed his main inlotoslH mi 
Italian art and litoraliiro. His (iluof 
vmrks on these subjects wore ‘The 
Works of Correggio at Parma, wilh Bio- 
graplucal and Desoriptivo Notes’ (folio, 
Lot.ij j Oatalogo doi disegni, scultiiro, 
quadrr o manosoritti di Michelangelo Bnmi- 
arroti csistenti in Inghilteri'a ’ (in vol, ii 
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Biionarroli’) 
of Michel’ Angolo Jlu onarj'o ti 
Illustrated by Various Colluctions in Iho 
British Museum’ (1883), and ‘Ralfaello 

’ 

T® Marco Miiighotli’H 

Mro Masters of Ealfaelln ’ iu 1882. 

Fagan was also a imiclioal artist, pain (iim 

ment, and eiolung with much de.lieaoy. 

Academy a 

series of ctohmga m 1872 dopioting views 
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and costumes of Naples ; an etching of 
G. F. Watts’s portrait of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi in 1878, and two cteliingR of 
Italian subjects in 1881. Some of these 
aj)pearcd in volume form in ‘ Twelve 
Etchings ’ (1873 fob). lie presented a col- 
lection of his ctcliings in various states of 
execution made between 1871 and 1877 to 
the British Museum in November 1879 ; they 
mainly depict Italian scenes and peasants. 

Until Panizzi’s death Fagan’s relations 
nith him remained close, and Panizzi 
appointed him Ids literary executor at Ids 
death in 1879. In 1880 Fagan published 
Paidzzi’.s biography (2 vols.), wldch went 
through two editioas and received Glad- 
.stono’s commendation. In the same year 
Fagan edited and published at Florence 
‘ Letloro ad Antonio Panizzi di uomini 
illustri 0 di Amici Ilaliam 1823-70,’ and 
in 1881 ho issued Mcriinee’s ‘ Lettres a 
M. Panizzi, 1850-1870,’ of wldch English 
and Italian translations appeared the same 
year. 

Fagan, who was a popular lecturer on 
art, travelled widely. Ho delivered the 
Lowell lectures at Boston in 1801, and in tlic 
course oi long tours personally examined 
almost every art collection in Eurojio, 
America, and Australia. He advised on 
the arrangement of the art treasures at 
Victoria Museum, Melbourne. 

A i)oimlar member of the Reform Club, 
F’agau ])ublialied in 1886 ‘ The Reform 
Club ! its Founders and Aroldtoot.’ After 
his retirement from the museum ho lived 
for the most part in Italy, and built for 
himself a residence at Florence, whore 
ho died suddenly on 6 Jan. 1903. Ho 
married on 8 Nov. 1887 Oarolino Frances, 
daughter of James Purves of Melbourne, 
Australia, who survived him. A portrait 
in oils (painted by J. S. Sargent, R.A., 
in 1894) -was presented by his widow 
in 1911 to tho Arts Club, Dover Street, 
Loudon, W. 

['t'ho Times, 8 Jan. 1903 ; Mag. of Art. 
1903, xxvii. 311 ; Bryan, Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, 1903 ; Pratt, People of tlic 
Period, 1807 ; A. Graves, Royal Acad. Ex- 
hibitors, 100.7 ; private information.] 

W. B. O. 

FALCKE, ISAAC (1819-1909), art 
collector and benefactor to the British 
Museum, born in 1819 at Yarmouth, was 
one o£ twenty ohildron. His father removed 
to London soon after Iris son’s birth 
and commenced business as an art dealer 
ill Oxford Street, where in due course 
ho wa,s joined by bis sons, David 
and Isaac. The business was eventually 


moved to New Bond .Street (No. 02), and 
there before 1838 Isaac Falcke aocuiiui- 
lated a comfortable fortune. Thenceforth 
he chiefly devoted himself to the study of 
art and to the collection of art treasure.^ 
mainly for his own gratifloation. Ho soon 
formed a collection of majolica and lustre 
ware, which owmg to some unfortunate 
investment he sold to a kinsman, Frederick 
Davis, a Bond .Street dealer, who in his 
tiun sold it to Sk Richard Wallace ; 
it now forms part of tho Wallace 
collection. 

Falcke soon recovered his financial 
stability, and next bestowed his chief 
attention on bronzes of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, which were bought by 
Dr. Bode of Beiihi, where they fonn tlic 
nucleus of the splendid collection in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

Falcke wa.s through life deeply interested 
in Wedgwood china, and he ultimately made 
a collection of Wedgwood ware which was 
unique. It was exhibited at tho opening of 
the Crystal Palace in 1850, at SoiithKenshig- 
ton in 1862, at Leeds in 1868, at Bethiiiil 
Green in 1875-6-7, and at Burslora in 1803. 
This collection Falcke presented to the 
British Museum on 17 .Time 1909. It coiu- 
IM'iscs about 500 pieces, and includes one 
of the few original copies of tho famous 
Barberini or Portland vase and a basalt 
bust of Mercury by John Flaxman (see 
Gnide to the English Polteri/ and Porcelain, 
British Museum, 1910, pp. 74-76). 

A fourth collection, a small one of 
Chincso and other porcelain, with some 
good bronzes, Falcke retained till his 
death. It was sold at Clmstie’s on 

19 April lOlO, and fetched tho large sum 
of 37,7001 Os, Gd. 

Falcke died in London on 23 Dec. 1909, 
and w.as buried in tho Jewish cemetery 
at Willcsdon. 

He married on 13 May 1847 Mary Ann, 
daughter of James Reid, of Edinburgh, 
but left no obildten. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 2 July 1909, 3 Deo. 

1999 ; Tho Times, 29 Dec. 1909, 20 April 
1910 ; Frederick Litchfield, Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1905 ; private information.] 

M. E. 

FALCONER, LANOE (pseudonym). 
[See Hawker, Mary Elizabeth, novelist, 
1848-1008.] 

FALKINER, CA9SAB LITTON (1863- 
1908), Irish historian, born in Dublin on 

20 Sept. 1803, was the second son of Sir 
Frederick Richard Falldner [q.v. Suppl. II]. 
From the Royal School, Armagh, he wont 
to the University of Dublin, graduatmg 

n 2 
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B.A. in ISSli and procceiliiig Jf.A. in 1800. 
At cdIIcjc- he rote an es^a}- on Jlaeaulaj’ as 
an liistoiian. v.'hich shofl'cd that he llicn 
formed hi.j cuncoption of the btudy of his- 
tory. In ]sSo ho was elected president of 
the collc '20 Philosoplucal Society. Much 
iiiter.'sted in poUtir-. he entitled hi.s preoi- 
'leutirl adJi'L-s ■ A Xeir Voyage to Utopia,’ 
IJiid of appeal from the new wliigs to the 
old, uhicli iwi-. .=ug!ie^tcd by the pas.-.ing 
of the tUiui reform hill. In 1887 he vas 
ealh d to the Iiish bar. and in ISSS he began 
to Work •■'ctiiely on behalf of the niiionist 
e.u! 0 . At the ueiieral election of 1892 
F.ilklner euutc-sted, imsuece^nlully. South 
Arniaa'ii. Ho ‘■cn td on the reee.ss com- 
initiee whose labuura re.?ulted in (ho 
cieatiun of the Irish department of 
na'ilL-ulture. Devoting much thought to 
the Iri'li Luid prullom, he ma'-tered the 
iiihic.irh', ol the many Irish Land Acis. 
In U'JS ho was appointed tcmporaiy 
as-i.t.'iit hnd coinmi.s-ioucr, and in 1905 
this appointment becrane permanent. For 
the first half of his ■work his duty lay in the 
ivcitem cuuiitie,j. for the latter'lialf in the 
Eouthern oountie.s, 

^ Meanvliilo Falkiner v. as .spending much 
time and cneigy on the study ot Irish 
history and lile’raturc, He diligently col- 
lected and sifted odirinal material. His 
first 1 lOok, ‘ v‘^fudie.^ in Irish History and Bio- 
graph}', mainly ill the Eighteenth' Century ’ 
(10(12), threw new and valuable light on 
the history of Ireland in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth conhiiy, But suhsequently 
he mainly devoted liimself to the .seventeenth 
century. _ In 189(1 he became a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and after serving on 
tiie cuimcil was elected secretary in 1907. 
I'aper.s lead before the academy formed 
the first part oI Ms ‘ Illustrations of Irish 
ffistory and Topography, mainly of the 
Seventeenth Century’ (1904). His posthu- 
mous hook. ‘Essays relating to Ireland’ 
(1009), dealt with the same century. In 
1899 ho w.as appointed, in (he room ot 
Mr John Thomas Gilbert [q.v. Snppl. I], 
inspector under the historical manuscripts 
cninraissinn, with the duty of editing the 
Omionde papers, From 1902 to 1908 five 
volume-s of these seveiitcenth-century papers 
appeared, containing over 3000 pages— a 
noble contribution to the raw materia] of 
Imtory. The introductions show his poirer 
of handling vast masses of evidence. 

Falliiner’s interests e'ctended to Jiterature 
and in tins Dictionary and in Chambers’s 
Cyclopredia of English Literature ’ he dealt 
mth men of letters. In 1903 he edited 
the poems of Charle.s Wolfe and selections 
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from llio poems of Thninaa Moni'o (iii iho 
■ Golden Treasury ’ seiios), and shorlly 
before Ms death he designed editions ol 
Moore’s complete pootical ivorks and of 
Dean Swift’s letlons. 

Falkiner thod on 6 Aiigu.sfc 1 908, through 
an accident on the Alpis wliilo on a briof 
holiday at Chamonix. He wa.s buried in 
the English ohurchyard in Chamonix. 

On 4 Aug. 1892 he mai'riod lloiiriclla 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Nuivcnhaui 
Deane [q. v. Suppl. 1], arohiloot, of Duliliii. 
She survived him with two dangIderH. A 
memorial tablet \va.s placed by liis MundM 
ill St. Patiick’s Calhodral in 1010, 

[Memoir by Prof. E. Doiuloii, prellxed to 
Falldner’b Essays ivliiliiig to Ircdiiiid, lOOO; 
Mimitea, Royal Irish Acad. 19U8-9.J 

U. If. M. 

FALKINER, Sm FREDERICK; 
RICHARD (1831-1908), rccuixler of Dublin, 
was tiurd son oi Richard Falldnor (1778- 
1833) of Mount Falcon, comity Tipporary, 
wlio held a oominission in tlio 41 h royal 
Irish dragoon:!, by his wife Tempo lAtion 
(1796-1888), Truvors Ilavtloy (5, 1829), an 
elder brother, wa.s a well-known cngliicor ; 
the firm raihvay line from Zurieli lo Onir 
was hM design, and ho supervised a largo 
portion of the works in conneotion ivifli 
the Forth Bridge. I'hc family canio lo 
Ireland from Leeds in tho time of tlio 
Protector’, and was long cjigagcil in IJm 
woollen manufacture. 

Frederick, horn at Mount JMloori on 
19 Jan. 1831, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, whoi'o ho gi'adiialod ll.A. 
in 1862. ^ Ho was called to tiro Jrislr bar 
hr the Michaelmas term of that year, and 
ioiired the north-east circuit. A man ol 
great industry and natural olorpionoo, ho 
soon won a foremost placo in tho I’aiiks oi 
the juniors and held hriofs in many impor- 
tant oases. He took silk in 1867, ancl in 
^75 ho was appointed law advisor at 
Dubhu Castle, an office Kinoe aboliahod, 

In the foUorvriig year ho was appointed 
recorder of Dublin, on Hio death of Mr 
Frederick Shn,w [q. v,]. Ho throw himsolf 
wrth energy into tho work of the ooui’t 
and as the ‘ poor man’s judge ’ he earned a 
reputotion for humanity. During Ms early 
years as recorder he was called upon to 
decide many intricate points in tho liooiw- 
jng Jaws. Ho took a keou iiilorost in 
acts oi parliament bearing on oompousation 
to workmen for injuries reoeivoct in the 
course of their omployniont, and when 
-Ur. Gbamberlam was engaged in clrafling 
Ina bill on the subject in 1807 ho adopted 
several of Falkiner s suggestions. In 1880 
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lie lias elected a bencher of the King’s. 
Inns, and in August 1890 ho ivas knighted. 
Ho retired from hia office on 22 Jan. 1005, 
when ho was made a privy councillor. 

Falkiner was one of the most piominent 
inenihers of the general synod of the Cliureh 
of Ireland, and in the debates of that body, 
especially on financial questions, ho fre- 
quently intervened with muoh effect. He 
was chancellor to tlie bishops of Tuam, 
Clogher, Kilmore, and Dorry and Eapilioe. 
He ivas also chairman of the board of King’s 
Hospital, better Iniown as the Blue Coat 
Hchool. Of this school he pniblished in 1906 
a history, wliioh is in effect a history 
of Dublin from the Restoration to the 
Victorian era. Falkiner pursued literary 
interc.sts ; he wrote on Swift’s portraits 
(Swift’s Prose Worhs, 1908, vol. xii.), and a 
collection of his ‘ Literary Miscellanies ’ was 
Xiuhlished posthumously in 1009. Ho died 
at Funchal, Jladeira, on 22 March 1908. 

He married Lvioc : (1) in 1801 Adelaide 
Matilda {d. 1877), tliircl daughter of Thomas 
Sadlcir of Hnllindorry Park, county Tip- 
pievary ; and (2) Eobina Hall [d. 1895), tlfird 
daughter of N. B. M'lutiro of Cloverhill, 
county Dublin. By lus first wife he had j 
iasiio thi’ce sons, including Ca-sar Litton 
Falkiner [q. v. Suppl. 11], and four 
daughters. 

A portrait by Walter O.sborno is in the 
National Gallery, Dublin. 

[A hiograijhy by Falkinor’s daughler Maj’, 
prefixed to his Literary Miscellanies ; The 
Falkmcra of Mount F.-iloon, by F. 33. Falkinor, 
1891; Bnrke’a Landed Gently of Ireland, 1901,] 

R, H, M. 

FANE, VIOLET (piseudonyiu), [See 
CunniE, MAby MoH'rGOMEP.iE, L.idy, 1813- 
1905, author.] 

FANSHAWE, SinEDlVARD GENNYS 
(181‘K19O0), admiral, horn at Stoke, Devon- 
port, on 27 Nov. 181 1, was elde.st surviving 
son of General Sir Edward Faushawo (1783- 
1838), R.B., and was grandson of Robert 
Fanshawe, who, after commanding with 
dislinotion the Monmouth in BjTon’s action 
off Grenada in 1779 and the Namur on 
12 April 1782, was eouimissioner of the navy 
at Devonport, where he died in 1323. 
His mother was Frances, daughter of Sir 
Hew Whitefoord Dalrymplc [q. v.], of 
whose services at Gibraltar and in Poi’tugal 
in 1808 Fanshawe published (1895) a critical 
account. He entered the navy in 1828, 
and was promoted to be lieutenant in 1835. 
Ho was then in November appointed to 
the Hastings, in n'hich, and afterwards in 
the Magioienne, he served on the home j 
and Lisbon stations. During the greater | 
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part of 1S3S he w.as flag lieutenant to 
Rear-admirdl Bouvciic, the superintendent 
of PortMuoiith dockyard, and in Xovember 
«as appointed to the D.apihne corvette, at 
first off: Lisbon, whence he went out to the 
Mediterranean, where be took part in the 
rednetioii of Acre and the other opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria in 1810. On 
28 Aug. 1841 Fanshawe was promoted to 
the rank of commander, and in iSeptember 
1844 went out to the East Indies in com- 
mand of the Cruiser. His conduct in 
command of the boats at the reduction of a 
pirate stronghold in Borneo won for him 
Ids promotion to captain on 7 Sept. 1815, 
In the Russian war of 1851^6 ho com- 
manded the Cossack, and afterwards the 
Hastings in the Baltic and in the Channel ; 
from May 1SS6 to March 1859 the Cen- 
tm-ion in the MeditoiTane.an ; from June 
1859 to April 1861 the Tinfalgar in the 
Channel, and from 1 April ISBl he was 
aiipcrintendent of Chatham dockyard. In 
Novel nher 1863 he was promoted to bo 
rear-adudral, and in 180.5 was noininated 
a lord of the admir,ally. From 1868 to 

1870 ho was superintendent at Malta 
dockyard, with his flag in tho Hibenua. 
On 1 April he became vicc-admii'al, and in 

1871 vras nominated a C.B. From 1870 to 
1873 he was commander-in-chief on tho 
North American station ; during 1875-8 was 
president of tlie Royal Naval College at 
CTreenwich, in .snoeessiou to Sir Cooper Key ; 
and during 1878-9 was eommander-in- chief 
at Portsmouth. On 27 Nov. 1879, his sixty- 
fifth birthday, he was placed on tho retired 
list. In 1881 he w'as nominated a K.O.B., 
and at Queen Victoria’,? jubilee in 18S7 was 
advanced to G.C.B. He continued to take 
an active interest in naval questions, serving 
as vicc-pre.sidoiit or member of council of 
the Navy Records Society tiU shortly 
before his death. He died on the anniver- 
sary of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1900. Hemarried 
on 11 May 1843 .lane (d. 1900), sister of 
Edward, Viscount Cardwell [ip v.], and had 
issue four sons. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Arthur Dak'ymple Fanshawe, G.C.B,, is his 
thii'd son. 

[Royal Naval List ; O’Bjme’b Naval 
Biographical Diet. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
Tho Times, 23 Oct. 1900 ; Clowes, Royal 
Navy', vi, and vii. 1901-3 ; information from 
Sir Arthur Fanahawo.] J. K. L. 

EAHJEON, BBNJAinN LEOPOLD 
(1838-1903), novelist, second son of Jacob 
Farjeon [d. 1865), a Jewish merchant, by 
his wife Dinah Levy of Deal, was born 
in London on 12 May 1838. Educated at 
a private Jewish school mitil he was 
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fourteen, he entererl the office of the 
‘Xoneonformist ’ newspaper. At the end 
of three years, miMilhngncss to conform to 
the- Jewish faith caused a dis igreement with 
his parent.?. At seTeiiteen he embarked 
tor Australia, travelling steerage; during 
the voy.age he produced some numbers of a 
ship ne^^epaper, ‘ The Ocean Record,’ and 
was transferred bv the captain to the saloon. 
From the goldfields of Victoria he went, 
to Xew Zealand, on hearing of rich finds 
there, ,Soon abandoning the quest of gold, 
he .‘■■ettled at Dujiethn as a journ,alist. He 
as'isted (.Sir) Julius Vogel [q. v. Siippl. I] 
in tlie management of the ‘ Otago Daily 
Times,' the first daily paper established 
in the colony, wliich Vogel founded in 
18(11. Farjeon became joint editor and 
part -proprietor ; but journalism did not 
.satisfy bis ambition, and lie rvrotc a novel, 

‘ (.'hri-,topher Cogleton,’ for tbc weekly 
‘ Otago V'itnes.s,’ in which Vogel rvas also 
interested, a play ‘ A Life's Revenge,’ and 
several Imrlesquc.s in wliioh the leading parts 
were taken by Julia Matthews, who subse- 
quently won a reputation in London. In 
18C0 he published at Dunedin a successful 
tale of Australian life, ‘ Grif,’ and a Christ- 
rnns .slory, ‘Shadows on the Snow.s,’ wliich 
he dedicated to Charles Dickens. 

Encouraged by an appreciative letter 
from Dickens, Farjeon in 1868 returned to 
England. He travelled hy way of Now 
York, where he declined the offer by 
Gordon Bennett of an engagement on 
the ‘New York Herald’; and settled in 
chamber.s in the Adclplii. During the 
next thirty-five years lie devoted him.se]f 
to novel-writing with unceasing toil. The 
succe,ss of ‘ Grif,’ wliieh was republished 
in London (1870 ; new edit. 188.5), was main- 
tained in a series of sentimental Christmas 
stories. ‘ Blade o’ Grass ’ (1874 ; new edit. 
1809), ‘Golden Grain’ (1874), ‘Bread and 
Cheese and Ki.sses ’ (1,874; new edit. 1901). 
and in many conventional three-volume 
novels mainly treating of humble life — 
such as ‘Joshua Marvel’ (1871), ‘Lon- 
don’s Heart ’ (1873), and ‘ The Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane’ (1876). As a disciple of 
Diokeus, Farjeon. won passing popularity, 
but he turned later to the sensational 
mystery in which Wilkie Oolh'ns excelled, 
and there his ingenuity was more effective. 

‘ Great Porter Square ’ (1884) and ‘ The 
Mystery of M. Felix ’ (1890) are favour- 
able example.? of his work in this kind. 
His best novel is the melodramatic ‘ Devlin 
the Barber ’ (1888 ; now edit. 1901). A play 
by Farjeon, ‘ Home, Sweet Homo,’ was 
produced by Henry Neville at the Olympio 


Theatre in 1876, and in 1891 George 
Conquest pul, on at the Surrey ‘riioatro 
b'arjeon's dramatised vorsiun of Iris novel 
‘ Grit,’ which h.ad already undc'rgoiio un- 
authorised dramalisatioii. Ill 187;} ho .sat 
with Charles Eoado and otlnu-.s on a 
committee formed by John JlolliiigHhoad 
[q. V. iSuppl. 11] to amend the law .so as 
to prevent the dramatisation of novels 
without their writers’ assent (lloi.i.iMfis- 
HEAD, UfJ/ li/e/ime, ii. 54). 

In October 1877 ho gave reading.? in 
America from one of lii.s early .sMei!i‘s.sc.s, 
‘Blade o’ Gras, s.’ 

Farjeon died at his linn, so in Bel.siv.e. 
Park, Hampstead, on 2,3 July 190.3, iiiul 
his romaiim wore cremated and interred at 
Rrookwood. Ho married on 0 ,lnno 1877 
Margaret, daughter of the Amerioau aclov, 
Joseph Jo/lenscui ; ,sho survived him nitli 
four sons and one dauglitor. A head in 
pa.stol.s, hy Farjeon’s nophew, ICniamiel 
Favjcou, a minialure-paintur well known 
ill the United iStatcs, bolong.s to the widou'. 

[The I’ime.s, 24 .July! 00.3 ; lOdmuiid Downey, 
Twenty Yoara Ago, 190.", ]>. 2111; 'I'inaley. 
Random Ib'CollcctiimH of an (Uil I’nlilinluu', 
1900, 11.309; private informal ion. | L, W. 

FARMER, EMILY (1820-] 905). wator- 
onlour paint or, was one of thy throo eliildren 
of John Biker Farmer, of the Hast India 
Company’s servico, by lii.s wife h’rinuie,s 
Ann, daughter of William Olmreliill Front. 
Aloxander Faviner. a twin bnillier of 
her sister Frances, was an artist ; ho 
exhibited at the Royal Aoadeiny anil 
elsewhere from 18.55 to 1807, and i.s 
reproaoiltcd in the Victoria and Albei'l, 
Museum by two small oil paintings of genre 
subjects ; he died on 28 Mareh 1809. 
Emily Farmer was born in Luiulnn on 
25 July 1826. She was oduealoci unlii'oly at 
homo, and rooeived instrnoiinn in art. Ii'iim 
her brother. In early life Miss Farmer 
painted luiiiiaturoa, hut ,slui is best known 
for her refined and well-drawn groups of 
children and other genre subjeeita. Sho 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1847, 
and again in 1849 and 1850. In 1854 hIio 
was eleolccl a member of the New iSooiety 
(now the Royal Institnto) of Painlens in 
Water Coloiirs, and .she was a frequent 
contributor to its exhibition, s until the 
year of her death. Slio resided for more 
than fifty years at Portchester .House, 
Portcheslcr, Hanqisiiiro, whore sho died on 
SMay 1905. iSlio is buried, with her mother, 
sister, and brother, in the oluirehyai'd of 
St. Mary’s within the castle at PnrtolK'.stoi'. 
The Victoria and Albert Miwenm has two 
water-colour drawings by Miss Farmer, viz. 
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‘111 Doubt’ and ‘Kitty’s Breakfast’ (1883). 
Her best-knoun work is porhap.s ‘Deceiving 
Granny,’ wkioh was extensively reproduced. 
All oil portrait of ]Mi.ss Farmer by her 
brother Alexander belongs to Miss M. A. 
Waller of Portohester. 

[Information kindly .supplied by Mi.s3 M. A- 
Waller; Catalogues of oils and water-eolonr.s, 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; Graves, Diet, 
of Artists, Piny. Acad. Exhibitors, and 
British Institution Exhibitors ; Cat. of the 
Roy. Acad, and Roy. Inst, of Paintera in 
Water Colours ; Art Journal, 190.5, p. 22+.] 

B. S. L. 

FAEMER, JOHN (1835-1901), 
musician, born at Nottingham on 10 Aug. 

1 835, was elde.5t of a family of nine. His 
father, also John Farmer, wa,s a lace manufac- 
turer and a sldlful violoncelli.st ; bis mother, 
who.se maiden name was Mary Blaekshaw, 
was markedly iuimu,sical, but poisscssecl 
of considerable mechanical inventiveness. 
Ai uncle, Henry Fanner, was a composer 
and the proprietor of a general raasic- 
warchouse in Nottingham. Farmer was i 
appreuLioed to him at a very early age 
after schooling at Huckuall Torkarcl and 
at Nottingham, and taught himself to 
play piano, violin, and harp. At tho age 
of fourteen ho was sent to the Gonserva- 
torium at Leipzig, where he studied under 
Moseheloa, Plaidy, Hauptmann, and £. F. 
Richter, and sang in the Thomasldrohe. 
After three years at Leipzig he moved to 
Coburg, studied under Spaeth, and rchearaod 
the choral work at the opera and elsewhere. 
In 1853 he returned to England, and took 
a po.sitioii in the London branch of his 
father’s lace business, where, though the 
work was very unoongcnial, he stayed till 
the death, in 1867, of his mother, who had 
strongly opposed an artistic career. He 
then ran away to Zurich, to support him- 
self by music-teaching, solely influenced 
by the residenoo of Wagner there at the 
lime ; he had helped in the production of 
‘ Tannliauser ’ at Coburg, and had ex- 
perienced a strong reaction from the 
strict aoademioi.sm of Leipzig. 

In 1861 Farmer returned to England, 
and, after some fluctuations of fortune, was 
engaged to give daily piano performances 
at tho International Exhibition of 1862. The 
association with Harrow school, which gave 
him his chief reputation, was a fruit of this 
engagement. Some old Harrovians who 
visited the exliibition and were struck with 
Farmer’s playing invited him to take charge 
of a small musical society (unoonnected 
officially with the school itself) inwliichthey 
were interested. He took up his residence 


at Harrow at the end of 1862. In 1.861, in 
spite of conservalivo scruples on the part 
ol tjic authorities, lie joined the staff of the 
school as music teacher. To words by 
Harrow masters [see Bowdn, Edw-Ied 
EeNest, Suppl. II] he compo.sed numerous 
song.s wliich won great popularity and 
became an uilegral part of tlie permanent 
tradition of the school. In 1885, when 
Dr. Henry Montagu Butler, headm,i.ster 
.since 1869, wlio liad given Farmer every 
encouragement, left Harrow, Fanner ac- 
cepted an invitation (previously offered, 
but then declined) h'om Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, to lie- 
come organist there. At Balliol be remained 
till his death. Among numerous otlior 
college activities, he institntcrl, in the 
college hall, with the Master’.s full ap- 
proval, classic.al .secular concerts on Sunday 
evening.^, which aroused for a short time 
eonsidcrable opposition. 

There were in.any .=:ide outlets to Farmer’s 
untiring energies. In 1872 a body of 
friends founded tho Harrow Muflo School. 

^ an institution de.signcd to systematise his 
i method of instruction in classical piano 
' music. Special stress was laid on the 
study of the work of Bach, the educa- 
tional importance of which Farmer was 
one of the first in England to appreciate. 
He was also one of the earliest and firmest 
ohanipions of Brahms. For the last twenty- 
five years of lii.s life his method was adopted 
by the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
for wliich (as for many other .schools) he 
acted as musical advisor and inspector. 
From 1895 onwards he ivas examiner to 
the Society of Art.s, and he wa.s also busily 
engaged in teaching and in lecturing in 
schools and in universities outside Oxfoid, 
taldng up towards the end of liis life a 
further interest — the music of soldiers 
and sailors. He died at O.xford ou 17 July 
1901, after a long paralytic illne.ss. 

FArmer married, at Zurich on 25 Got. 
1859, Marie Elisabeth Stahel, daughter of 
a Ziirich schoolmaster ; two of their seven 
children predeceased him. 

Farmer’s published compositions include 
nimieroua songs for Harrow, Balliol, St. 
Andrews, and elsewhere ; oralorio.s, ‘ Christ 
and his Soldiers’ (1878) and ' The coming 
of Christ’ (1899) ; a fairy opera, ‘Cinderella’ 
(1882); a ‘ Requiem m memory of departed 
Harrow friends ’ (188+) ; and many works 
of smaller dimemsions. Several extended 
pieces of chamber-music and other works 
remain in MS. He also edited many 
volumes of Baoh and other standard oom- 
posors ; ‘ Gaudeamus, songs for colleges 
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.wd scLnoI^ ’ (1890) ; ‘ Hynms Md chorales 
fur schools and colleges (1892); Dulce 
doimim, ihvmes and songs (old and 
for children ’ (1893); ‘ Scarlet ^d Bine, 
songs for soldiers and sailors (IHJbj. 
He had a remarkable gift for writing 
, straightforward healthj' tunes suitable^ for 
unison singing, and to these compositions 
he himaelf attached cliicf importance. A 
warmhearted enthusiast of magnetic per- 
sonality, with a deep _ belief in the 
ethical ^influence' of music, ho did much 
to popularise the classical composers and 
to elevate musical taste in the circles in 
which he moved. 

A portrait in oils is in the speech room 
at Harrow school. 

[Personal Imowledge ; private information ; 
Abbott and (.'ampheH’s Henjamin Jowett 
(1S97); Harrow School, ed. E. IV. Hmison 
and E. Townsend IVarnGr, ISOS, passim ; 
llusieal Gaxette, Dee. 1001. J E- W, 


FARNINGHAM, MARIANNE 
(pseudonym). [See He-IKS', JLtEr Anne, 
liymn-wiitcr and author, 1834-1909.] 

FARQUHARSON, DAVID (1840-1007), 
landscape painter, horn at Looheud Cottage, 
Blairgowrie, on 8 Nov. 1840, was the 
younger son in the family of five children 
of Aexandcr Farquharsou, dykebuildor 
there, and Susan Clark his wife. He served 
an apprenticeship in the shop of a painter 
and decorator in BlairgowTie in which was 
working about the same time another 
artist, WiUiam Geddes, who afterwards 
won a considerable reputation as a painter 
of fish. After following his trade in the 
south of Scotland, Farquharson returned 
to his native town, and with Jus brother 
started the business of A. and D. Far- 
quharson, hon.sepainters. On tlio dissolu 
tion of this paitnersliip ho devoted himself 
to the art of landscape painting, wliich, 
with little or no regular tniining, he had 
long practised in a desultory way. His 
first appearance at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, in 1868, was with a Solway 
landscape, and his sketching expeditions 
had already taken him as far as Ireland ; 
but liis main subjects throughout his career 
were found in his native glens and tho 
Peithslnre and western lughlands. 

About 1872-3 Farquharson removed to 
Edinburgh, and until 1882 had a studio 
there at 16 Picardy Place. His ‘La.st 
Furrow,’ exhibited at the Scottish Academy 
in 1878, was purchased and engraved by 
the Royal Association for the Promotion 
oi Fine Arts. It was followed by ‘ Noon- 
day Rest’ (E.S.A. 1879), ‘ Sheep-plunging’ 
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(R.A. 1880), ‘.The Links of Forth ’ (R.S.A. 
1883). In 1882 ho was cleotod A.R.S.A., 
and in the same year he removed to London, 
settling at first in St. J ohii s Wood, but 
spending many months each year in paint- 
ing in the Scottish highland, s and tho w^est of 
England, with ono or tw'o -sdsits to llollandj 
From 1886 onwards he was a regular ex- 
hibitor at tho Royal Academy, whore he 
first exhibited hi 1877, and ho contributed 
once or twice to the New Qallory, while 
his work was always on view^ at tlio galleries 
of Messrs, Tooth," In 1897 hi.s picture at 
tho Royal Academy, ‘In a Fog,’ was pur- 
chased for 420L undcr'the Chantroy Boquost. 

By this time Farquharson had settled 
finally at Sennon Cove, Cornwall, which 
gave "him the subject for a Largo landscape, 
“Full Moon and Spring Tide,’ hung in 
the place of Jionoiir in tho largo gallery 
in tho Academy of 1901. T'liia sti'iking 
canvas, painted when tho artist was 
sixty-four, first brought him into^ public 
notice, and it won liim tho assooiateship 
of the Royal Academy in tho same year. 
With the exception of ono or two of the 
foundation members, no artist bcoiutio 
as.sociatod with the Academy at so advaiicod 
■ age. ‘Full Moon and Spring Tide’ 

S oared at the winter oxhihition of tho 
:my in 1909, in tho McCulloch eolleo- 
tion, into wliioh it had passed with several 
other of his largo canvases, and again at 
the winter exhibition of 1911, with a selec- 
tion of the painler’s works, aficr his doalh. 
It was thus on view at Burlington IIou.so 
on three separate occasions in .sovon years 
— probably a unique record. 

Farquliarson’s latest pictm’ 0 .s iiicludod 
Birnam Wood’ (R.A. 1006), also pur- 
ch.ased by tho Oliantroy Triisteo.s, and 
‘Dark Tiiitagol’ (R.A. 1907). Thc.so, like 
all his large works, wore painted wil.h a 
broad and facile brusb and a feeling 
for the large aspect of nature, but 
lacked the research and refinoment of 
siiiallot landscapes painted earlier in tho 
artist’s hfo. Tho Manohestor Ai’L Gallery 
possesses one of Farquharson’s oil-paint- 
ings ; and there are two in the Glasgow 
Art Galleries. 

Farquharson died at Balmoro, Birnam, 
Perthshire, on 12 July 1907, and wo-s 
buried in Little Dunkeld churchyard. 
Early in life he married Mary Irvine, wliom 
he met in Ireland. She died in 1868, A 
son and daughter survived him. 

[Private information ; Scotsman, 13 July 
1907; Tho Times, 13 July 1907 ; Orave.s, 
Roj'al Acad. Exhibitors, 1000 ; Oals. of Koyal 
Acatl. and Royal Scot. Acad.] D. S. M. 
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FAREAE, ADAM STOREY {1826- 
1905), professor of dironily and ecclesiastical 
history at Durham, born in London on 
20 April 1820, was son of Abraham Eccles 
Farrar, president of the Wesleyan conference, 
by his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Adam Storey of Leeds. Educated at the 
Liverpool Institute, he matriculated in 1844 
at St. Mary Hall, O.vford, obtaining a first 
class in the final classical school and a second 
in mathematics, and graduating B.A. in 1850. 
In 1851 he was the first winner of the prize 
founded in memory of Arnold of E,ugby, with 
an essay on ‘ The Cau.sca of the Greatness 
and Decay of the To^vn of Carthage,’ and 
in the following year proceeded M.A. and 
was elected Michel fellow of Queen’s College. 
In two Buocesaive years, 1853 and 18.54, he 
won the Denyer prize for a theological essay, 
his themes being respectively ‘ The Doctrine 
of the Trinity ’ and ‘ Original Sin.’ Ordained 
deacon in 1862 and priest in 1853, he 
becamo tutor atWadham College in 1855, 
and acted both as mathematical moderator 
and examiner in classics in 1856. Ho was 
appointed preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, in 1858, and Hampton lecturer 
at Oxford in 1802, and became B.D. and 
DD. in 1804. 

While at Oxford Farrar puhhshod bis chief 
literary work, ‘Science in Theology, [nine] 
Sermons before the University of O.xtord,’ 
in 1859, and ‘A Cntical History of Free 
Thought,’ the Bampton Lectures in 1862. 
In the foi'mer work he sought ‘to bring 
some of the discoveries and methods of 
the physical and moral sciences to bear 
upon theoretic questions of theology.’ The 
Bampton Lectures proved Fiirrar to bo a 
learned and clear historian of ideas. In 
1864 Farrar was appointed professor at 
Durham, and in 1878 he became canon of (ho 
cathedral. From this time onward, although 
ho travelled widely in his vacation, not only 
through Europe but in Asia Minor, his 
life was identified with his work as teacher 
and preacher at Dmham. His colleague, 
Dr. Sanday, who described him as ‘ a born 
professor,’ doubted if ‘ any of the distin- 
guished theologians of the last century . . . 
had at once the same commanding survey 
of his subject and an equal power of impres- 
sing the spoken word upon his hearers. . . . 
His knowledge was enoyolopmdio ; and his 
method was also that of the enoyolopffidia. 
He was never more at home than in classi- 
fying, dividing, and subdividing. His ox- 
porienoo in tlio study of natural science 
dominated his treatment of literature and 
the history of thought.’ Of commanding 
height and appearance, and of stately 
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manner, he by ‘ his physical presence height- 
ened the effect (jf what he said.’ 

While at Durham, although he planned 
without executmg an English church history, 
he only published a few sermons. He died 
at Durham on 11 June lf)05, without issue. 
He Biarried in 1804 Sarah Martha (1824- 
1906), daughter of Robert Wood, a We.sleyan 
minister. 

[Guardian, 2 June 1D03 ; Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, art. by Dr. Sanday, October 
; Durham. Univ croity Journal, 14 July 
1906, with list of sermons.] 

FAREAE, FREDERIC WILLIAil 
(1831-1903), dean of Canterbury, horn 
on 7 Aug. 1831 in the fort at Bombay, 
W'as the second son of Charles Pinhorn 
Farrar, chaplain of the Cliurch Missionary 
Society, by Ms wife Caroline Turner. 
At the age of tlrree he w'as sent with his 
elder brother to England, and while under 
the care of two maiden aunts at Aylesbury 
attended the Latin school there. His 
parents came to England for a three years’ 
furlough in 1830, and t, airing a house 
at Castleton Bay in the Isle of Man, sent 
their sons to the neighbouring King 
William’s College, where they became 
boarders in the house of the headmaster, 
Dr. Di.xou. The culture and comfort of the 
Aylesbury home and the comparative dis- 
comfort and roughness of the college are 
described by Farrar in his first story, 
‘ Eric.’ The religious teaching was strictly 
evangelical, but the standard of scholar- 
slup was inferior. In eight years Farrar 
rose to be head of the school, developing 
the strong self-reliance which distinguished 
him through life. Among Ids schoolfellows 
were Thomas Fowler [q. v. Suppl. H], Thomas 
Edward Brown [q. v. Suppl. I], and E. S. 
Beealy. In 1847, when his father left 
India and became curnte-in-charge of St. 
James, Clerkenwcll, Farrar lived with his 
parents, and attended Ifiug’s College. 
Thenceforth, owhig to his success m wiiming 
prizes aud scholarships, his education cost 
Ms father nothing. Ho was first both in 
matriculation at London University and 
in the examination for honours, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1862. His chief competitor 
was (Sir) Edwin Arnold [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and among the professors P. D. Maurice 
[q. V.] exorcised a strong influence on 
liim. From Maurice he learned a vener- 
ation for Coleridge’s religious and philo- 
sopMoal wiutings. In October 18K) he 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, with a 
sizarship and a King’s College scholarship, 
and in 1852 he obtained a Trinity College 
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Echoltirshi]!* Sis novel ' Julian Home 
draws freely on hie Cambridgo experiences. 
He was a member of the Apostles’ Club. 
He took no part in games. In 1852 he 
won the chancellor’s medal for English 
verse rvith a poem on the Arctic regions. 
In 1854 he was bracketed fourth in the 
clnssieal tripos and was a junior optimo in 
tlio mathematical tripos ; he graduated 
B.A. in 1854, proceeded M.A. in 1857, 
and D.D. in 1874. 

Before the result of the tripos was 
aniionuced, Farrar accepted a mastership 
at jMurlborough College, where liis friends 
E. S. Beedy and E. A. Scott were ah-eady 
at work. The headmaster, G. E. L. 
Cotton [rp V.], afterwards bishop of 
Calcutta, was engaged in the task of revivi- 
fjdng the school. Earrar at once showed 
sjiccial gifts as a master, readiness to make 
Iriends of lira pupils and ]wwer of 
stimulating theh literary and intellectual 
energies. On Christrona Day 1854 he was 
ordained deacon, and priest m 1857. He 
left Marlborough after a year to take a 
mastership under Dr. Vaughan at Harrow 
(Kovember 1855). In the same year he 
won the Lo Bas prize at Cambridge for an 
English essay, and in 1856 ho won the 
Eorrisian prize for an essay on the Atone- 
ment, and was elected a fellow of Trinity 
College. Dr. Whewell is said to have been 
impressed by his familiarity with Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy. 

Farrar soon became a liouse-master at 
Harrow, where he remained fifteen yeans, 
serving for the last eleven years under Dr. 
H. M. Butler on Vaughan’s retirement (see 
Dr. Butler’s estimate of liimasaschoolmaster 
in Life, p. 138). At Harrow, Earrar devoted 
all his leisure to literary work — a practice 
which he followed through life. Before ho 
left Harrow he had won for liimself a public 
reputation in three departments of literature 
— ^in fiction, in philology, and in theology. 
He began with fiction. In 1868 he published 
‘ Eric, or Little by Little,’ a tale of school- 
life, partly autobiographical, which long 
retained its popularity ; tlurty-six editions 
appeared in his lifetime. ‘ Eric ’ lacks the 
mellow''ne33 and the organic unity of ‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ which appeared 
a year earlier. But it influences boys 
through its vividness and sincerity, which 
reflect Farrar’s ardent temperament and 
unselfish idealism. There followed in 1859 
‘ Julian Home : a Tale of College Life ’ 
(18th edit. 1905). In 1862 ‘St. Winifred’s, 
or the World of School ’ (26th edit. 
1903), was printed anonymously. In 1873, 
under the pseudonym of F. T. L, Hope, 


‘Tho Three Homos: n Tale for Fatlicra 
and Sons,’ was oontrihulod to Iho ‘ Qnivoi'.’ 
It was not nckiiowledgod till 1890 ; it 
reached its 18th edition in 1003. 

Piulology and grammar were Farrar’s 
first serious studies, and he was a pioneer 
in the effort to introduco into ordinary 
education some of the roaulls of modern 
philological research. In 1860 ho published 
‘ An Essay on the Origin of Langimgc : 
based on Modern Kcscarchos and ospooially 
on tho Works of M. Honan.’ It was 
followed in 1865 by ‘Chapters on Lan- 
guage,’ of whicli three editions aiipoarc'd, 
and in 1870 by ‘ Families of Speech,’ 
from lectures delivered bolero tho Hoyal 
Institution. Tho last two woro ro-issucd 
together in 1878 under tho general title of 
‘ Language and Languages.’ Earrar 'was 
an evolutionist in irhilology, and his first 
e.ssay caught Darwin’s attention and led 
to a friendship between ihn i.wo. On 
Darwin’s nomination Farrar in 1860 was 
elected a fellow of tho Royal Hnoioly in 
recognition of his work as a ]fi)iIo]ogist. 
In order to improve the toacliing of (Ireclc 
grammar he composed a card of ‘ ( {reek 
Grammar Rules,’ which rcaolicd iU 22nd 
edition, and p)ublishcd ‘ A Brief ( ire('k 
Syntax’ (1867; 11th edit. 1880). Ho 
explained liis educational aims in two 
lectures at tho Royal Institution, tlio first 
of which, ‘ On Some Dofeots in l?ul)lio 
School Education,’ urged tlio sorious 
teaoliing of scienoo and Llio defects in tlio 
current teaching of olassics. Ilia views 
elicited the sympathy of Darwin and 
Tyndall. In 1867 ho edited, under tho iillo 
of ‘Essays on a Liberal Education,’ a 
number of essays by distinguished iinivor- 
sity men advocating reforms. In tlieology 
Farrar first oamo before tho publio as con- 
tributor to Maomillau’s ‘Sunday Library 
for Household Reading’ of a popular 
historical account of Seneoa, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, which ho called ’ Seekers 
after God’ (1868; 17th edit. 1902). After 
tire appeai'anoe of his first volume of ser- 
mons, ‘ The Fall of Man and other Sermons ’ 
(1868 ; 7th edit, 1893), ho was appointed 
chaplain to Queen Victoria in 1869 (being 
made a chaplam-in-ordinary in 1873) and 
Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 1870. 
The Hulsean lecture.? wei’o printed in ] 871 
as ‘ The Witness of History to Christ ’ (0th 
edit. 1892). 

Farrar was a candidate in 18C7 for tho 
headmastership of Hailey bury, hut was 
defeated by Dr. Bradby, one of his 
colleagues at Harrow'. In 1871 lie was 
appointed headmastor of Marlbonmgli 
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College in snoces'.ion to George Gran- 
villo Bradley [q. v. Suppl. II]. An out- 
break of scarlet fever had just caused a 
panic among parents, but Barrar soon 
revived confidence and maintained the 
prestige of Bradley’s rule, carried out 
sanitary improvements and the additional 
building which had been previously planned, 
and began the teaching of science in 
accordance with his prinoiple.s of educa- 
tional reform. While at Marlborough he 
made liis popular reputation by wniting 
tlio ‘ Life of Christ.’ Ho sought to meet 
the recjuirements of the imblisliers, Messns. 
Cassell, Potter & Galpin, who .suggested that 
the sketch should enable readers to realise 
Christ’s ‘ life more clearly, and to enter more 
thoroughly into the details and sequence 
of the gospel narratives.’ In 1870 he visited 
Palestine with Walter Leaf, his pupil at 
Harrow, and his ta.sk was completed after 
mueh hard work in 1874. The success was 
surprising. Twelve editions \rerc exhausted 
in a year, and thirty editions of all sorts and 
size.s ill the author’s lifetime. It has had 
a huge sale in America and has been 
translated into all the European languages. 
Despite its negloot of the critioul problem 
of the oompesition of the gospels, and the 
floridity whioh was habitual to Farrar’s 
style, his ‘ Life of Christ ’ combined honest 
and robust faith ivith wide and accurate 
soholarsliip. The value of the excursuses 
has been recognised by soliolars. Farrar 
pursued his studies of Ohristiau origins 
in the ‘Life of St. Paul’ (1879; 10th 
edit. 1904), an able and thorough siirve}' 
of the Pauline epistles and the problems 
ooimeotecl with them, and the most valiialile 
of Farrar’s writings ; in ‘ The Early Day.s 
of Clu'istiaiiity ’ (1882, 6 edits.), in wliich 
the review of the wrlling.s of the New 
Teataiiiont was completed ; and in liis 
‘ Lives of the Fathers : Cliuroh History in 
Biography’ (1889), aii attempt to bring 
his survey down to the end of the sixth 
oentury. 

In 1875 Farrar declined the orovm living 
of Halifax, but next year he accepted a 
oaiionry of Woslminstar with the rcotoiy 
of St. Margaret’s parish. His success as 
a iireacher both at St. Margaret’s church 
and in the Abbey was pronounced, and gave 
him the means of restoring the church. 
Ho thoroughly reorgani.scd its interior, 
putting in many stained glass nindows 
and spending 30,OOOZ. on the building. 
At the same time he sought to restore to 
St. Margaret’s its old position as the parish 
ohni'ch of tliB House of Commons, and 
largely succeoded. In 1890 lie was chosen 


chaplain to the House, and filled the 
position with distinction for five ycais. 
As a parish priest he earnestly faced lii.s 
parocWal responsibilities, and the drunken- 
ness in We.stmin.stor shims made him a 
pledged abstainer and an eager advocate 
of temperance. In 1883 he -was appointed 
avehdcaoon of Westminster. 

In 1877 he roused a .storm of criticism 
by a course of five sermons in the Abbey 
(Nov.-Dee.) on the soul and the fulurc 
life, the subject of a current discussion in 
the ‘Nineteenth Century.’ Ho challenged 
the doctrine of eternal pnni.slmient. The 
sermons were published with a preface 
and other additions under the tillo 
‘Eternal Hopo ’ in 1878 (ISth edit. 1901), 
and the volumes called forth numeions 
replies, of which the most important was 
E. B. Piisoy’s ‘ What is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment ? ’ Piisey and 
Fan'ar corresponded, .and in some uieastira 
Farrar modified his po.sition in ‘ Mercy and 
Judgment : a Few Last Word.s on Christian 
Eschatology with rofeience to Dr. Pusev’s 
*• What is of Faith ” ’ (1881 ; 3rd edit. 1900). 
Farrarls teaching largely repeated that of 
hi.s master, F. D. Maurice, but ho reached 
a far wider audience. At Farrar’s suggestion 
the offer was made on Darwin’s death in 
1882 to inter his body in Westminster 
Abbey; Farrar was one of the pall- 
bearers, and preached a notable funeral 
sermon on Darwin's work and character. 
In 1885 Farrar made a four months’ preach- 
ing and Iccturmg tour through Canada and 
the United States. His lecture on Brown- 
ing was reckoned the beginning of that 
poet’s popularity in America. Hia preach- 
ing created a profound impression. Hi.s 
‘ Sermons and Addi’csses in America ’ 
appeared in 1880. In the same year he 
served as Bampton lecturer at Oxford, liis 
selection being an unusual compliment to 
a Cambridge divine. His theme was ‘ The 
History of Interpretation,’ and was handled 
with scholarly offext. 

His broad views long hindered his 
promotion, but in 1895 he became dean 
of Canterbury on the rccominendalion 
of Lord Eosehery. He Ihrew himself 
with enthusiasm into Ms new duties. 
Repair and restoration of Canterbury 
Cathedral were urgent. In three years 
he raised 19,0001, by public subscription. 
The roofs were made watertight and the 
chapter house and crypt thorougldy restored. 
He improved the cathedral services and 
made the cathedral a centre of spiritual life 
for the town and diocese. In 1899 his right 
hand was affected by muscular atrophy, 
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irhicli aowly attacked all 
After 0 illnesS lie died uii t-- .Maici 
1303. He aea-! bulled in llic cloister-gicei 
ii£ tliB cathedral, near .riolibishup leiiiplo. 
Ill 1800 he mairied Lucy Mai7> kliira 
daugMer of Frederic Gardew. of the Eat.t 
India Company's .service, by whom he hat 
live sons and hve daughters. 

His portrait by 13. S. Harhs tvas piaintec 
for Jlai'lborough Culltge in 1879, and r. 
fairicatui'c Lv ‘Spv’ appeared in ‘Fanity 
Fair ■ in ISO'l. Lean Farrar Street, a new 
street in Weotminster, is named after him. 

Fan’ar exerted a vast popular iiifliienee 
upon the leligious feeling and culture of 
the middle classes for fully forty years 
by virtue of his enthusiasm, always sincere 
it" not always diocriminating, and of his 
1,'oundless industry. In liis religious views 
lie neeupiicd a position between the evan- 
gelical and broatl church , schools of 
thmight. 

In addition to tho«e nlicady mentioned, 
Farrar issued many other culleetion.s of 
sumicms, wiiioli were widely read, and 
separate addresses or pamphlets; hu also 
wTote much for • The Speaker’s Commoii- 
tary,’ ‘The Expositor’s Bible,’ ‘The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools,’ and ' The Men 
of the Bible,’ as well as for Smith's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of tile Bible ’ and Kitto’s ‘ Biblical 
Eneycloptedia.’ Among his iiidcpondcnt 
publications were: 1. ‘Lyrics ot Life,’ 
18o{). 2. ‘ fleneral Aims of the Teacher 
and Form Management,’ 18S3. 3. ‘ My 

Object in Life.’ 1883; Sth edit. 1891. 
4. ‘ Darloiess and Dawn ; a Talo of 
the Days of Nero,’ 1S91 ; 8tli edit. 1898. 
.7. ‘ Social and Present Day Qucslioms,’ 
1891 ; 4th edit. 1903. 0. ‘ The Life of 
Christ as represented in Art,’ 1894 ; 3rd 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Gathering Clouds : Days 
of St. Chrysostom,’ 1893. S. ‘ Men I have 
Known,’ ‘1897. 9. ‘The Ilerods,’ 1897. 
10. ‘ The Life of Live.s ; Further Studies in 
the Life of Christ,’ 1900. Two selections 
from his works have been published under 
the titles ‘ Words of Truth and Wisdom ’ 
(1881) and ‘ Treasure Thoughts ’ (1880). 

[Life by Farrar's son EeginalJ Farrar. 
19U.3, with bibliography; The 'J'imes, 23 
March 1003 ; Memoir by Dean Mroy, pre- 
lised to biographio.rl edit, of the Life of 
Christ, 1903 ; ‘Dean Farrar as Headmaster',’ 
by .J. D. Efogers] in Cornhill Mag. May 1903 ; 
D. W. E. Ilusitll’a Sketches and Snapshots, 
1010 ; Three Sermons preached in Canterbury 
Cathedral, 29 March 1003, by A. J. Mason, 
H. M. Spooner, and H. M. Butler ; Farrar’s Men 
I have Known, 1S97, and other works, contain 
much autobiogiuph}’,] E,. JJ. 
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FAEREN, ELLEN, knowir as Nisllik 
Euieen (1848-1004), actress, born at 
Liverpool on 10 April 1818, was^dauglitor 
of Henry Earren [q. v.] by his wilo Flleir 
SinitliMii, and was grand-daughtor of 
William Farreii (1786-lSOl) [q. v.]. Ilor first 
apprearance is stated to havo beoir rrrado al 
the Theatre Enyal, Exeter, ort 12 Doe. 1863, 
when she apipearcd as tiro young duko of 
York in ‘ Rioliiird HI.’ At nine slio was at 
the old Victoria Tlioai, re in Waterloo Roarl, 
London, singing a song which oiiiight tho 
popular ear, entitled ‘ in ninety-irvo.’ At 
eleven she undertook juvonilo parts in tho 
provinces. 

Her first regular apjpreamnco was made 
on the London stage at Sadlor’s Wells 
Theatre on 26 Deo. 1862, as the Fairy Btnr 
in ‘Tho Rose of Blarney,’ a Christmas 
extravaganza, in wliioh she sang and aotofl 
very prettily. At tho Violoria Tlioalro, 
Watonoo Road, thonnndor the management 
of Frampton and Fenton, sbo played, 2 Nov. 
I8C3, tho Begum in ‘Nana iSaliib,’ anil on 
26 Deo. Hjnnen in another Christinas ]iu'oe, 
‘Giselle, or tho Midnight Daneern,’ ns 
well as such parts as Luoy in 'The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,’ and Duoio in Boucicault’s 
‘Colleen Bawn.’ 

From the Victoria sbo migrated to tho 
Olpunpio Tlioatro, under tlm management 
of Horace Wigan, first appearing tliui'o, on 
2 Nov. 18fi4, as Fanny in J. M. Morton’s 
faroo ‘My Wife’s Bonnet,’ and as Gwyn- 
nedd Vaughan in Tom Taylor’s ‘ T’liu 
Hidden Hand.’ She romaiued at thin 
theatre until Juno 18C8, playing loading 
parts in tho bnr](jf!(tuc.s which formed a 
prominent Icnturo of tlio ontortuinmont and 
laying tho foundation of her fiuno as a 
burlesque aotrcs.s. At the samo time hUo 
secured genuine success in oiuncdy obanic- 
ters like Cbarlotto in ‘ High Lifo below 
Stair's,’ Sam Willoughby in ‘ Tho 'Ticket of 
Leave Man,’ tho Clown in Nhakespuare.’H 
' Twelfth Night,’ Neriissa in ‘ Tlio Mlorcluuit 
of Venice,’ and Mary in ‘ Used Up ’ with 
Charle.s Mathews. Her roiuhTings of 
Robert Nettles in Tom Taylor’.s ‘ To J ’arents 
and Guardians ’ and Nan in Buokslone’H 

Good for Nothing ' placed her fur comic 

lapaeity beside Mrs. Keeloy [q. v.]. Sbo 
was next seen at the Queen’s ’Theatre in 
Long Acre, under the nuinagomont of 
Homy Labouohere, wliero Henry Irving 
was stage-manager and ■where tho compiany 
mcluded John L. Toole, Charles Wyndham, 
Lionel Brough, Alfred Wigan, John Clayton, 
and Nolly Moore. Hero, on 20 Juno 1808, 

ihe appeared as Nancy Rouse in Burnand’a 

mrlesque of ' Fowl Play.’ 
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On 21 Dee. 1808 she joined John Ilolliiigfi- 
head’s company for the opening of tlie 
Gaiety Theatre, appearing as Sprightley in 
‘ On the Cards,’ a comedy adapted from 
the French, and ns Robert in W. S. 
Gilbert’s burlesque ‘ Robert the Devil.’ 
From that date until her retirement she 
was inseparably associated with the Gaiety 
Theatre, playing mth suocesa in every 
form of ontortaiumont, from farce, bur- 
lesque, and coniio opera to old English 
comedy and Shakespearean drama, under 
the jnanagement either of Hollingshead 
or of his suoGOSBor, Mr, George Edwardes. 
As a boy ‘ Nellie Farren ’ proved at her 
brightest, and in that capacity became the 
idol of the Gaiety audiences. ‘ She could 
jilay any tiling,’ wrote Ilollingshead in ‘ My 
Lifetime,’ ‘ dress in anything, say and do 
anything with any quantity of “ go ” and 
williout a tinge of vulgarity. . . . She 
ought to go down to theatrical po.steritj' 
as the best principal boy ever seen upon 
the stage since Sir William Davenant intro- 
duced ladies in the drama in the reign of 
Charles 11. . . . Sho was e.ssentially a boy- 
acLre.ss — the leading boy of her time — and 
for twenty yeans I tried to find her “double,” 
and failed.’ 

Sho won immense popularity in r61e.s like 
Sam Weller in ‘ RardoU v. Pickwick ’ (24 Jan. 
1871) and in oomio singing parts like 
Loporollo in Robert Recce’s ‘ Don Giovanni ’ 
(17 Fob. 1873), Don Ciesar in H. J. B 3 rron’s 
‘ Little Don Caesar do Bazan ’ (26 Aug. 1876), 
Thaddoiis in Byron’s ‘ The Bohemian 
G’Yurl ’ (31 Jan. 1877), Faust in his 
‘ Little Dr. Faust’ (13 OoL. 1877), Ganemin 
Reece’s ‘ The Forty Thieves’ (23 Deo. 1880), 
and Aladdin in Reece’s burle.sque of that 
namo(24Dco. 1881). Later, under Mr.George 
Edwardes’s management, she played on 
20 Doc. 1885 uith enthusiaslio acceptance 
Jack Sheppard in ‘ Little Jack Sheppard,’ 
by Hemy Pottinger Stephens and William 
Yardley, when she was first associated on the 
stage Tidth Fred Leslie [q. v. Suppl. I] ; she 
was Edmund Dantes in ‘ Monte Oristo, Jr.’ 
by ‘ Richard Henry ’ (23 Deo. 1886), Franken- 
stein, by the same authors (24 Deo. 1887), 
and Ruy Bias in ‘ Ruy Bias, or the BlasS 
Rone,’ by A. 0. Torr (Fred Leslie) and 
F. Clarke (21 Sept. 1889). 

In old comedy her best parts included 
Port in ‘ London Assurance ’ _ (Drury Lane, 
20 Feb. 1866), Miss Hoyden’ in ‘ The Man 
of Quality,’ adapted from Vanbrugh’s ‘ Re- 
lapse ’ (7 May 1870), Miss Prue in Congreve’s 
‘ Love for Love ’ (4 Nov. 1871)_, Charlotte 
in Biokorstafle’s ‘ Hypocrite,’ with Phelps 
(IS Dec. 1873), Lyciia Languish in ‘ The 
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Rivals’ (7 Feb. 1874), the ohambenuaid hi 
‘ The Clandcsthio Marriage,’ with Phelp.s 
(6 Apr. 1874), Tilburina in Sheridan’s ‘ The 
Critic’ (13 May 1874), Lucy in ‘The Rivals’ 
(2 May 1877), and Betsy Baker (S Deo. 
1883), She ireU sustained her reputatiun 
by performances of Ursula in Shakeapearo',; 

‘ Much Ado .about Nothing ’ (Haymarket, 
12 Dee. 1874) and Maria in ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ (4 Mar. 1876). Patho.s was com- 
bined vith comic power in roles like 
Clemency Newcoiuc in Dickens’s ‘ Battle of 
Life ’ (26 Dec. 1873), Smike in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’ (23 May 1886), Sam Willoughby 
in ‘ The Ticket of Leave Man,’ as well as 
in Nan in ‘ Good for Nothing.’ 

In 1888-0 sho visited America and Aus- 
tralia with Fred Leslie and the Gaiety com- 
pany. She made her last regular appearance 
at the Gaiety a,s Nan on 6 April 1891, for 
the ‘ benefit ’ of the musical director and 
composer, Willielm Meyer Liitz [q. v. Suppl. 
II]. Sailing soon afterwards for Australia 
again, she opened at the Princess’s Theatre, 
Molbomme, on 22 Aug. 1891, as Cimlor-EUcn 
in Fred Le.she’s bmfequo ‘ Cinder -Ellen 
up too Late ’ ; but before the end of the 
tour she was stricken with cardiac gout, 
wluch ultimately oorapolled her withdrawal 
from her profes.sion. After returning to 
England a partial recovery allowed her in 
1895 to undertake on her own account 
the management of the Opera Oomiqus 
Theatre. The results wore disastrous, and 
in three months all her savings vanished. 
A ‘ benefit ’ performance on 17 March 1899, 
at Drizry Lane Theatre, on an imprecedented 
scale, brought her the &ub.stantial sum of 
72001, which ensured her an adequate 
provision for life. By arrangement, she had 
the right to dispose of two-thirds of the 
capital smn by will, but lOOOl wa,s reserved 
for the establisbmeut at her death of a 
‘ Nellie Farren ’ bed in a children’s hospital, 
and 10001 for tlivi.sion amongst theatrical 
charities. 

Subsequently ‘ Nellie Farren ’ reappeared 
at other ‘ benefit ’ performances — ^tor 
Lj'dia Thompson at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on 2 May 1899, as Justice Nell in a sketch 
of that name, specially UTitten for her, 
and finally in the second scene of 
George Grossmith junior’s revue ‘ The 
Linkman ’ on 8 April 1003, at the old 
Gaiety Theatre, which was then opened 
for the last time. She died from cardiac 
gout, at her residence in Sinclair Road, 
West Kensington, on 28 April 1904, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery amid a 
concourse of admirers reckoned at 6000. 

‘ Nelho Farren’s ’ unbounded spirits and 
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gijHiI limauur, her ready stores of drolleiy, 
and genuine sjnupathy 'ivitb. human weak- 
ness or distress gave her omniiiotence 
iiyt-r the average thealre-goer. She was 
neither tall nor beautiful, nor gifted with 
a wholly agreeable speaking or singing 
\oice, but the cliarni of her individuality 
triumphed on the stage nv cr all defects. An 
engraved portrait appears in John Hollings- 
head's ‘ Gaiety Chronicles.’ 

She nianied on 8 Deo. 1887 Robert 
Soutar (1827-1008), an actor and stage 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre, and left 
two son.'i, one of whom, Farren Soutar, has 
achieved success on the stage. 

[Per5on.al eoirespondcnee and recollcclioiH ; 
Hullmg-he.T.irs Gaiety tiiiouioles, 1808 ; The 
Time-, 29 April 1004 ; Era, 5 It.ay 1904 ; 
Earrpiharoon’sPIioit Hi=itory of the, Stage, 1900.] 

J. P. 

FAREEN. WILnAAI (1825-1908), actor, 
lii/rn at 28 Bronipton Square, London, on 
2.S Sept. 1S23. was natural son of William 
Farrell (1786-18(31) [q. v.], 'old Farren.’ 
Henry Fari’en [q. v.] wa,s lus elder brother. 
Their mother was wife of J. Saville Faucit ; 
Helena Saville Faudt, Lady Martin [q. v. 
Sujjpl, I], was one of Mrs. Fauoit’s two legiti- 
mate children. Beginning life as a vocalist, 

‘ young William Farren ’ sang at theAntient 
Concerts in 1848. Turning to the stage, he, 
after slight training in the country, made liis 
London debut in the name of Forrester 
at the Strand Theatre, under lus father’s 
management, on 8 Sept, 1849. On 5 March 
ISoOiiewas the original Moses in Sterliin' 
(^yno's version of ‘The Vicar of IValcc" 
lield.’ Later in the year ho aeoompanied 
lus father to the new Olympic, and 
acted under the name of William Fariun, 
jun. ^ In January 1852 he appeared as 
Cassio to his brother Henry’s Othello 
fiiia Avas cicditcd with [iromise. 

On 28 JIarc'h 1853 he made his first 
appearance at the Haymarket, under 
Biickstone, as Captain Absolute, and was 
identified with tho fortunes of that house 
either in juvenile tragedy or light comedy 
until 1887. His more interesting roles 
w ere Guibert in Browiring’s ‘ Colombo’s 
Bir hday’ (2o April 1853), the leading 
pirit in Bayle Bernard’s new play, ‘ A 
ife's Trial,’ in MaiMi 1867 (cf" 

Moeiev, Jonrml), Mercury in Bumaiid’s 
tarcical comedy, ‘Venus and Adonis’ 

28 Maieh 1864), and Romeo on 31 C. 
1867. In October IS® he was engaged by 
Mis. John Mood for the St. James’s, where 
he iqipenied a.s Brizard hr Daly’s version 
of ■ Fiou Frou ’ (25 May 1870), and Arthur 
Minton m Two Thorns ’ (4 March 1871), in 
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w'hicli ho .struck the critic DiitlonCook as 
happily combining ‘ case of miimior with duo 
impiressivencss of delivery.’ On 9So))t, 1871 
Farren migrated to tho Vaudcvillo, with 
w'liieh he w'as long aasooiated. Tliuro ho was 
the original Sir Geoffrey Chainpnoy.s in H. J. 
Byron’s comedy ‘ Our Boys ’ on 18 Jan. 1876, 
and played the part, w’ithout intormiHsion, 
until July 1878. Siibscquonlly ho was 
seen at the Royal Aquarium (iiflerwards 
Imperial Theatre) as Graiulfathor Whilo- 
lioad (9 Nov. 1878), in which ho wa.s 
deemed inferior in patho.s io his fnllier ; 
aa young'Marliiw ; as Archer in ‘ Tho Beaux’ 
Stratagem ’ (Oct. 1879) ; as Sir Rolmri, 
Bramble in ‘ Tho Poor Gculloman ’ ; and as 
Adam in Mss Litton’a revival of ‘ As You 
Like It’ — a role which ho repealed later 
at tho opening of tho Sliallcsbury Tlieati'o 
(20 Oot. 1888). Retuvniug to tho Vaude- 
ville, ho was Seth Pocksiult in ‘ Tom 
Pinch’ (10 March 1881) and Sir Pcier 
Teazle in tho elahorato revival of ‘ 'I'lu^ 
School lor Scandal’ (4 Fob, 1882). That 
part ho resumed at tho Crilorinn in A))ril 
1891 and. at tho Lyconm in .Iuiks !8!)(i. 
On 9 Deo. 1882 ho oliallonged lurlhor coni- 
parison with his father by ))liiyiiig Sir 
Anthony Absolute. Sub.ser|uo]it jiaids iu- 
cliided Colonel Damas at tho Lycouin (o 
the Pauline DoRohap))e]]os of ililss Maiy 
Anderson (27 Oot. 1883). 

In 1887, in oonjunefion with (-1. B. 
Conway, Farren started tho Ooiiway- 
Farron old comedy company at Urn Strniid, 
appearing there as Lord Oglohy in ‘ '.I'ho 
Glaudeslino Marriage,’ old Doniton, and 
olhoi- characters. At tho Criterion on 
27 l\ov. 1890 ho played wdth greiil. 
aoceptanoo liis fatlior’s origiuiil iiaii 
ot ,Sir Harcourt Courtly in ‘ LoihIou 
A ssurance.’ After 1890 his a]))u>araiieeH 
on the stage wero confined to occiasiomil 
performances of Simon Ingot in ‘ David 
Garrick vnth (Sir) Charles Wyndluiiu. 

Oil his retirement in 1898 lie soUlod at 
Rome. He died at Siena on 26 Sept. 1908 
and was buried there. 

Farren, like his father, ripened slowly 
it was not until middle ago, when juvenile 
roles were abandoned, that ho graduallv 

established Imnself in public favour. One 
ot the last of the traditional roproHonlaliviw 
of the Sir Anthony Absolutes and Mr. 
Ilardcastles o classic English eoniedy, ho 
acbeyed in Sir Peter Teazle, aecording to 
the critics of 1898, ‘a mastorpieco of sheer 
vmtiioaty but he lacked his father’s jiowors, 
and Jus gifts of humorous oxiircssion were 
oo^cd to the dry and oaustii 
in 1848 Farren married Josopliiiio 
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EUzaljetk IDavies, \yIio mw not coimpcted 
with tho stage, and by liei' had as surviving 
issue a daughter, who lived privately, 
and a son, Percy, an actor, Imowii wliilc 
his father was on the stage (from 1S82) 
as William Parren, junior, and subsequently 
as William Parren. 

[Pascoe’s Dramatic List ; W. Davenport 
Adams’s Diet, of tho Diama ; Prof. Henry 
Morlcy’a Journal of a Lonilou Playgoer ; 
Mowbray Morri.s’s Es.say3 in Theatrical 
Criticism ; Dutton Cook’s Nights at the Play; 
Joseph Knight’s Theatrical Notes ; Dramatic 
Year Book, 1892; Taller, 25 Sept. 1901; 
Lirccii Room Book, 1908 ; Daily Telegraph, 
28 Sept. 1908 ; yirivato information; personal 
re.scarch.] W. J. L. 

FAUSSET, ANDREW ROBERT (1821- 
1910), divine, born on 13 Oct. 1821 at 
Silvorliill, 00 . Pormanagli, was the son of 
tho Rev. Willi.am Faus.set by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Fau&set, 
provost of Sligo. Tho family, of French 
oi'igin, had been settled in co. Fermanagh 
for more than a century. Educated first 
at Dungannon Royal School, he obtained 
at Trinity College, Dublin, a Queen’s 
scholarship in 1838, the first university 
soliolarship and the vicc-olianoollor’s prizes 
for Latin verse and Greek verse m 1811, the 
vico-olianoellor’s Greek verse prize and the 
Berkeley gold medal in 1842. Ho graduated 
B.A. in 1813 (senior moderator in classics), 
and won tho vico-chanoollor’s Latin verse 
prize both in that year and in 1844. Ho 
obtained the divinity te.stimouium (.second 
class) in 1846, and graduated M.A. in 1816, 
proceeding B.D. and D.D. in 1880. 

On graduating, Fausset became a success- 
ful ‘ coach ’ at Trinity College, Dublin, but, 
drawn to parochial work, wa.s ordained 
deacon in 1847 and pric.st in 1818 by the 
liishop of Durham, and served from 1817 
to 1859 as curate of Bishop Middleham, 
a Durham colliery village. From 1869 
until his death he was vicar of tho poor 
parish of St. Outhb 0 rt’,s, York. In 1885 
lie was made a prebendary of York. A 
good scliolar and an eloquent preacher, 
ho was anpvaugelioal of strongly protostant 
sympathies, and wrote much in support 
of his convictions. He died at York on 
8 Feb. 1910, Fansset was thrice married : 
(1) in 1859 to Elizabeth, daughter of Williain 
Knowlson, of York, by whom he had three 
soms and one daughter ; (2) in 1874 to Agnes, 
daughter of Major Porter, of HemburyFort, 
Honiton, by whom ho had one son ; and 
(3) in 1889 to Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Strange, vicar of Bishop 
Middleham, 
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^Fausset [.huwed soimd scholar.- 5 hip in 
critical editions of ‘ The Comedies nf 
Terence ’ (omitting the ’Eunuch’) (1841); 
of Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ i.-viii, (1846), one of 
the first editions m English to take ac- 
count of the criticism of W olff, Niebuhr 
and Groie ; aud of ‘ Livy,’ i.-iii., with pro- 
legomena and notes (1849) ; and in trans- 
lations of the ‘Hecuba’ (1850) and the 
‘Medea’ (1851) of Euripides. His religiuu.s 
publications, most of which had wide 
circulation, were : 1. ‘ Scripture and the 
Prayer-Book in Harmony,’ 1854; revised 
ed. 1894, an answer to objections against 
the liturgy. 2. Vols. ii. and iv. (Job, 
Ecclesiastes, Malaolu, Corintliians I and 
Revelation) in the ‘ Critical and Explana- 
tory Pocket Bible,’ 18G3-1. 3, Vols. iii., 

iv., and vi. (Psalms and Proverbs) in 
the ‘Critical, Experimental and Practical 
Commentary,’ 186L-70. 4. SStudios in 

the OL. Psalms,’ 1877 ; 2nd edit. 1885, an 
application of the argument from un- 
designed ooinoidenoes. 5. ‘ The English- 
man’s Critical and Expository Bible 
Cyolopmdia,’ originally issued in parts, 
in volume form, 1878. 6. ‘ Signs of the 
Times,’ 1881. 7. ’ Commentary on Judges,’ 
1885. 8. ‘ Guido to the , Study of tho 
Book of Common Prayer,’ 1894,' 3rd edit. 
1903. Fausset also first translated into 
English J. A. Bengcl’.s ‘ Gnomon of the 
New Testament ’ (1867), with notes and 
a life of Eengel. 

[Record, 18 P’eb. 1919 ; Gospel Magazine, 
April 1910 ; private information and personal 
knowledge.] A. R. B. 

FAYRER, Sir JOSEPH (1821r-1907), 
surgeon-general and author, born at 
Plymoutli on 6 Dec. 1824, was second 
son of the six sons and two daughters of 
commander Robert Jehu Fayrer, R.N. 
(178.8-1849), by his wife Agnes (f7. 1861), 
daughter of Richard WUkinson. 

His father, on retiring from active service 
ill the navy, commanded stcam-packets 
between Portpatrick and Donaghadee, and 
Liverpool and Neiv York, and was thus a 
pioneer of ocean steam navigation ; in 1843 
he commanded H.M.vS. Teiicdos as a station- 
ary oonvict-.sliip at Bermuda. In Joseph’s 
youth the family lived .successively at Haver- 
brack, Westmoreland, where Joseph made 
the aocpiaiiitance of Wordsworth, Hartley 
Coleridge, and John Wilson (Christopher 
North) ; at Dalryniplc, where he was a 
pupil of the Rev. R. Wallace (1835-6), and 
at Liverpool, ivhere he studied natural 
science at a day school. In 1840, after a 
brief study of engineering, he made a voyage 
to West Indies and South America as mid- 
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slunman ot the Thames in the new West Calcntta. In Jamuiry 1807 ho was iiiiulo 

^ L . 1 . T.. ^.c 4.1,,^ rr ,,1' r» 1 


Indian mail steam-packet service. In 
I S t3 he accompanied his father to Bermuda, 
■(\ here an outbreak of yellow fever inclined 
him 1 0 the profession of medicine. Entering 
till Chari 112 Cross Hospital in October 1844, 
vhf'iv his fellow pupils included (Sir) 
William Guytr Hunter [q. v. S'uppl. IIJ and 
Thomas Henrv Huxley, ho was appointed 
lit the end of his second year huu.se surgeon 
at the Wcatminstcr Ophthalmic Hospital. 
In July 1S47 he was admitted M.R.C.B. 
England, hcooming F.E.G'.y. in 1878. On 
4 Aug. 1S17 he received a commission in the 
ri ly dl naval medical service, but soon resigned 
it to travel with Lord iMoimt-Edgeumbe 
through France, Oormany, and Italy. 
While at Pakrmo the Sicilian revolution 
broke nut, and Fayrer, Tilth his friend i)r. 
Valontine Watt, .'‘on of the well-known 
.\nu-iic<in surgeon, obtained his first ex- 
pciifuco of gun-hot wounds. At Homo, 
where he arrived in April 1S4S, he studied 
at the university, and in 1840 obtained tlicro 
the degree of I,[.D. 

On 29 June 1850 Fiiji'er left England for 
Calcutta, to hecorae assistant surgeon in 
Beiig.il. His connection Tilth the Indian 
medical service lasted for forty-five years. 
Un theoutiiard voyage F.iyrer had medical 
oliarae of a hatch of recruits Tvho proved 
insubordinate; Imt when the commanding 
ofiieer handed tliem over to Fayrcr, he 
promptly put tlie ringleader ' in ii'ons and 
resfmed quiet. Arriving at Fort William 
on 0 Oct. 1830, he fijiont two yc.irs at 


president of the Asiatic Society of Jicngal, 
Tl'liich he had joined in January I, SOI, and 
in that oapacity proposed a sohciuo fm' a 
Zoological society and gardens in Oalcuitai, 
which was finally carried out in 1870, wlien 
the gardens ivcro opened l)y King LOiliiiuil 
VJT, then Princa of WiilfS. 

In 1808 ho was made O.S.I., und in ]8()fi 
surgeon in Calcutta to Lord Mayo, tlie new 
viceroy. On 1 Jan. 1870 lio aceoiujianied 
tlie Duke of Edinlnirgh on Ids Iriivols 
through N.W. India. Owing in fiiilin^u 
health he oanio liomo in Mareli 1872. On 
ids arrival he was cloeted F.R.O. I*. Loiuloii, 
and with (Sir) Ijaudor Brunton resiimml ids 
important re.searchoH on .snalve ■veiumia 
ivldcli he had begun in India in 1807 am] 
whioli ho omlKidicd in a groat ii'eatiMo, 
published in 1872. Ho joined the medieni 
board of tlie, India oliico in I’cl). ] 87.‘! ai ii 1 was 
made president on 8 Oee., ivlien lio l■('lil•ed 
from the active list of tlio liuliiin army as 
a deputy finigeon-guneral. He conliiiiieil 
president at tho India oideo till Jammry 
1895, when ho retired with tho '-..mI, .Ir 


rank of 

surgcon-goncral and wtm aivarded a good 
service pension in udditioii to Iuh miner- 
annuation alloivanco. 

Meanwhile, in 1875 Jbiyivr was Heleeted 
to accompany Edward VII, wiien Frinuo of 
Wales, on ids lour tlirmigii Imliji, 'Phe 
expedition left Brindisi on' 10 Oe.lnlier und 
ri'turned to Furtsinontli on 5 May' 1870.] On 
7 Maicli 1870, at Allaluibiul, ihiyrer was 

„ 1 -- - - - - made K.O.S.I, On liis return lio w/m 

jhinsura, Clierr.ipunji in tlie Ivlmsi HilLs, gazetted honorary pliysioian to tho nrineo 
and Dacca. His successful service as a field With the princo lie formi'd a onnlial in' 
a-mstant-surgeon Truth tlie Burma field tiinaey Tvhioh lasted for iifo 
force m the Pegu m ar of 1852 led Lord printed in 1876 ‘ Notes 
OalhoiiBie to appoint Mm, in July 1853, visits to India, 
residency surgeon at Lneknow On 19 AprU 1877 he wa.s olcelod F’ H ,S' 

received on 8 Sept. 1854 and joined tho couiioil in 1895. Jlo 
tile additional appmutniont of honorary made honorary LL.B of ISdinlmiJ I , v 

1878) =iad of sl Andrews (1890 . I iS') 
Un ,,0 March LSofi he was appointed civil as president of tho EpidomiuloLdiil ,So,d»i ’ 
surgeon of Lucknow and superiulendeut of he gave an address on 

M “S S5.g?o/aS. r‘r.v,' ‘‘‘■pi 

the siege from 30 June until the final vplfcf 1'^*’ Oliniato 

on 17 Nov. 1857 (of Us (1882). 

In March 1858 ha left for England on Se 

furlough, and studying in Elinhnrgh, (with Dr T at Amsterdaiii 

TVas admitted M.D. in Marcii 1859 On and at tho intor- 

29 April, nn returning to India, he became JunTiaSsr hLT®''™' 
professor of surgery at the Medical College, Royal Golligc of Ph^siZn^LmSSiii 


111 ! privaicly 
on tlio tvVn royal 
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tho University of Edinburgh at the 
tercentenary of Galileo at Padua (Dec. 
1892), when he made a speech in Italian 
and received the honorary degree of 
doctor of philosophy. On 11 January 1896 
he wa" made a baronet. The remainder 
of his life rva.s passed chiefly at Palmoutli, 
where he died on 21 May 1907. 

He married on 4 Oct. 1853, at Lucknow, 
Betid a Mary, eldest daughter of Brigadier- 
general Andrew Spons, who was in command 
of the troops there ; by her he had six sons 
and two daughter.?. His elde.st .son, Robert 
Andrew, born on 27 June 1856, died on 
28 Doc. 1004. He was succeeded as .second 
baronet by hia eldest surviving son, Joseph, 
who joined the Royal Army Medical Goipa. 

Despite oiBcial and professional calls 
upon his energies, Pajuer was a prolific 
writer on Indian climatology, the pathology 
of Indian diseases, sanitation, and above all 
on venomous snakes. His great W'ork on 
‘ Tho Thanatopliidiaof India, ^ the l)e.st book 
on tlio hubjool, publiahed in folio in 1872 by 
governmout, was illustrated with admir- 
able coloured plates from the life by native 
tnembers of the Calcutta School of Ai't (2nd 
edit. 1874). The book embocUe.s all Eayrer’s 
experiments and re.searohes, accounts of 
rrliich were forwarded from India to Dr. 
P. 0. Webb, who put them into Mtcrary 
shape. To Fayror’a inquiries is due tho 
effloacious permanganate treatment of 
venomous snake-bites, But his main con- 
clusions were .that there is no absolute 
antidote, and that safety is only to be 
attained when the bite is in such a position 
as to make the application of a ligature 
betw’eeii it and the heart possible, together 
with the use of the actual cautery. These 
opinions were somewhat modified after 
some later experiments by Fayrer, Brunton, 
and Rogers [Proc. Boy. Soc., 1904, Ixxiii. 
323) ; it rvas there showui that recovery 
might he expected if a ligature were applied 
within half a minute or even a longer 
period after a bite, the site of the hijuiy 
being then incised and solid permanganate 
of potassium rubbed in. 

Of his other writings not already men- 
tioned the f ollowmg are the most important : 
1. ‘ Clinical Observations in Kurgery,’ 
Calcutta, 1863. 2, ‘ Chnioal Surgery in 

India,’ 1866. 3. ‘ Osteomyelitis and 

Septiccemia and the Nature of Visceral 
Abscess,’ 1867. 4. ‘ Fibrinous Coagula in 
the Heart and Pulmonary Artery as a 
Cause of Death after Surgical Operations,’ 
1867. 6. ‘ Clinical and Pathological 

Observations in India,’ 1873. 6. ‘ On the 

Preservatioir of Health in India,’ 1880 (new 
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edit. 1894). 7. ‘ Epidemiology of Cholera, 
1888. 8. ‘ Sir Jame.s Pianald Martin,’ 1897. 
9. ‘ Recollections of My Life,’ 1900. To 
■ Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine ’ (1882) 
he contributed articles on ‘ Effects of 
Venom ’ and ‘ Venomous Animals,’ and to 
‘Allbutt’s Sy,9tem of Medioino’ (1894) 
those on ‘ Sunstroke,’ ‘ Climate,’ and 
‘ Fevers of India.’ 

FajTcr’s portrait by Mi‘. Sydney P. Hall, 
in the Royal Medical College at Netley, 
was unveiled by Lord Wolscley. 

[Lancet, 1 June 1907 ; Proc. Roy. Soc., B 80, 
1008 ; Favrer’s PiecoUoction.? of Jly Life, 
1900.] ' H. P. C. 

FENH, GEORGE MAN\HLLE (1831- 
1909), novelist, born in Pimlico on 3 Jan. 
1831, was third child and the eldest of 
three sons of Charles and Ann Louisa Penn. 
After a scanty education at private schools, 
Fonn studied at the Batterse.a Training 
College for Teachers under Samuel Clark 
[q. v.J from 1851 to 1854, and became on 
leaving ma.ster of tho small national school 
at Alford, Lincolnshire. After .some em- 
ployment as a private tutor, he moved to 
London in quest of work, and became a 
printer. Purchasing a small press at Crowle, 
Lincohishii’e, he started ‘Modern Metre,’ 
a little magazine, entirely in verse, wliioh 
was set up by himself, and ran from May 
to October 1862. In 1804 Fenn became 
part proprietor of the ‘ Herts, and Essex 
Observer,’ publiahed at Bishop’s Stortford ; 
but this venture proved no more successful. 
After endless clisappomtuieuts, a short 
sketch entitled ‘ In Jeopardy ’ was accepted 
for ‘ All the Year Round ’ in 1864 by 
Dickens, and attracted the notice of otlicr 
editors. Manuscripts were soon accepted 
by James Payn [q. v. Suppl. I] for ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal ’ and by Edward Walford 
[q. V.] for ‘ Ouco a Week.’ ‘ Readings by 
Starlight,’ papers on working-class life, 
appeared in 1866 in the ‘ Star ’ newspaper 
under the editorship of Justin McCarthy, and 
were collected into four volumes in 1867. 
There soon followed ‘ Spots and Blots,’ 
a similar series, in the ‘ Weekly Times ’ 
under Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Hutton. 

‘Hollowclell Grange,’ Fenn’s first boy’s 
story, and ‘ Featherland,’ a natural history 
tale for ohildi’en, were both published by 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran in 1867 ; and 
from that date onwards he produced novel 
after novel, in magazine, newspaper, and 
volume form, with an industrious rapidity 
which few writers excelled. His separate 
books numbered more than 170. After 
1881 his more successful works were books 
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for boys, in wbioli be often effectively 
embodied studies of natural history and 
geography. The hoys’ books met with 
some success in America, where several 
were reprinted under the general title of 
‘ The I’eim Books,’ 

Meanwhile in 1870 he succeeded Hugh 
Reginald Haweis [q. v. Suppl. II] as editor 
of ‘ Cassell’s Magazine’ ; and in 1873 he 
purchased from James Rice [q. v.] ‘ Once a 
Week,’ which ho carried on at a loss until the 
close of 1879. He never w'holly abandoned 
journalism, and was for some years dramatic 
critic of the ■ Echo ’ newspaper. In 1887 
he produced at the Comedy Theatre a three- 
act farce, ‘ The Barrister,’ and at Tc]'ry’.9 
Theatre next year he prepared a like piece, 

‘ The Balloon,’ in coUahoration with Mr. 
John ileury Bamley. In 1903 ho wrote for 
the family a privately printed memoir 
cl B. R. Stevens, the American hookscller 
and man of letters. A lover of I he country 
and of gardening, Eonu resided for some 
years on a remotely situated farm near 
liwlmrst, in Sussex ; but from 1889 he lived 
at Syon Lodge, Heworth, an old house 
with a large garden, where ho amassed a 
library of some 25,000 volumes and amused 
his leisure in constructing astronomical 
telescopes of considerable size. On the day 
of the completion in 1907 of his last book, a 
memoir of his friend George Alfred Henty 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], Fonn’s health finally 
broke. He died after a long illness at 
Syon lodge on 20 Aug, 1909, and was buried 
in Isleworth cemetery. 

Fenn married in 1855 Susanna, daughter 
of John Leake, of Alford, Lincolnshire, 
who survived him. By her he had two 
sons and six danghtors. The eldest son, 
Frederick, and the second son, Clive, engaged 
in literary pursuits. 

[Personal 1, mow ledge; private informa- 
tion-; Sketch, 0 Aug, 1902, an ‘interview',’ 
-with excellent portraits; the Capitain, Oct. 
1909.] G. S. E. 

FERGUSON, MARY CATHERINE, 
Lady (1823-1905), biographer, born at 
StiUorgan, co. Dublin, in 1823, W'as eldest 
daughter of Robert RundeU Guinness by 
his wile Mary Anne Seymour. She rvas 
educated partly at home and partly at 
Woodside, Cheshire. Keenly interested 
from an early age in L'ish art and archseo- 
logy, she made the acquaintance of (Sir) 
Samuel Ferguson [q, v.], and through him 
of George Petrie [q. v.], William Reeves 
[q. V.], and other workers in the same field. 
On 16 Aug. 1848 she married Ferguson, and 
thenceforth shared in his archeological 
and literary labours, and helped him to 


entertain in their Iiouse at 20 North Groat 
George Street, Dulilin, numerous native 
and foreign), guests ot like ijitercbts. In 
1868 she published Iicr ptqudar boolc ‘ Tlio 
Story of the Irish bel'oro ilie, Oompiest ’ 
(2nd edit. 1800), wliieli i.s slill in circula- 
tion. After her husband’s dealli in 1886 
she chiefly occupied luw.sell in willing ‘ Sir 
Samuel iiVrgusou in Iho Ireland of his 
Day,’ w'hich ajipcared in 1896 (Edinburgh 
and London, 2 vols.), and pleaHanily if 
discursively described tlic eii-ole of wliieli 
her luishaud was the centre, llc-r ‘ Life 
of William Reeves, D.D., Eord llisho)) 
of Down, Connor and Dromoro,’ billowed 
in 189,3. Lady Fevguson also jn-epared 
for posthumous puliliealion her liiislimid’H 
‘Ogham Inscriptions in li-elaiul, Wales 
and Scotland’ (Edinburgh. 1887), "I'he 
Hibernian Nights’ EnliwLaiinnenlH ’ (Dub- 
lin, 1887 ; three series), ami popnliir 
edit ions ol ilio ‘ Lays <il the Weslern Gael ’ 
(Dublin, 1887; 3rd edit. 1897), ‘ Conressioii 
of St. Patrick’ (1888), ‘Congal’ (Uubliii, 
1893), and ‘ Lay.9 of tlio lied Ib'iinek ’ 
(.1807). She died at her luiHliaiul’s Iniiise in 
Diililin on 5 March 1905, iiiul was liiirimi 
in lior hnshaud’s grave at Donegore, eo. 
Antrim. She had no eliildven. 

[Sir Samuel Fergimou in tlio Ireland of ins 
D.ay. 1890; Lilu of William Reeves, I). 1)., 
1893 ; Daily E.x]ircBH, Dublin, 7 Mareli 
1905 ; Who’s Who, 1905 ; personal Icnow- 
ledge.] D. .1, O’D. 

FERGUSSON, Sm JAMES (1832-1907), 
sixth baronet of ICilkorran, governor of 
Bombay, born on 11 Marcli 1832 in Edin- 
burgh, was oldest of four sons of Sir Cliarle.s 
Dalxymplc Fergus, son (1890-18-19), lifili 
baronet, of Kilkci-ran in Ayj-sliii-o, by ills wil'o 
Helen, claugliter of David l.ord Iloylo [(|. v. |, 
lord ju-stice-genoral. Sir I iavid I ialrym[)lo, 
Lord Hailes [q. v.], was fatluir of Ins 
father’s mother. Ayonngor brotluir, ( lluirlos 
Dalrymplo, who sulistituled llio siiniamo 
Dalryinplo for tliat of Fergusson, was 
created a baronet on 19 July 1887. James 
entered Rugby under Dr. Tait in August 
1845, together with George Joachim (al'lor- 
wards Lord) Gosohon, Sir Jolm Stmvart, 
who served with him in tlio Crimea, 
and Sir Theodore PIoiio, aftorrvarils a 
member of the supremo govoramojit in 
India. At school ho gained somo rojmta- 
lion in the debating club, and in 1850 
he proceeded to University College, Oxford, 
having in the previous year succeeded his 
father in the baroiiotoy. His inclinations 
turned towards a military career, and leav- 
ing Oxford without a dogroo lio oiitorcd tho 
grenadier guards. With tho 3rcl battalion 




of that regiment he served in the CViiueaii 
war, ISof-S. He took part in the battle 
of Alma and ivaa wounded at Inkerman 
on 5 Nov. 1854. On that dajf three of his 
brother DfHoer.s were killed and five others 
wounded in the numerous encomiters 
■which the 1st division sustained, under 
George, duke of Cambridge. (Hose to 
him on the field of battle fell hi.s friend 
and neighbour in iScotland, Colonel James 
Hunter Blair (Kinglvke’s C'mnefl, vol. -vi. 
chap. 0). At the dying man’s suggestion, 
'the electors chose Fergus.son to take Blair’s 
place in paihamcnt as conservative member 
for Ayrshire, hut ho remained ■with the 
forces before Sevastopol until May 1855, 
when Lord Raglan advised him to enter 
upon his parlia^mentary duties. On his re- 
turn home he received his medal from Queen 
Victoria, and retired from the army on 9 Aug. 
18.59. Although his active military career 
■was thus hrouglit to an e.uly close, lie 
remained an uificov of the Royal Company 
of Archers, ■was colonel commanding tiie 
Ayr and Wigtown militia from 1808 to 
1888, and also .served in his county legi- 
uient of yeomanry, 

In 1857 ho lost his .seat for Ajmshirc, but 
rcoovered it in 1859, holding it until 1808. 
While aLLcnding to county business and 
the duties of a landlord, he devoted 
himself to his parliamentary work, and 
was appointed under-secretary of India 
under Lord Crtmborne [see Oeotl, Lord 
Robert, Suppl. II] in the Derby government 
of 1866. A year later he ■was transferred in 
a similar capacity to the home office, ■(vhero 
there was need for efficient aid to Gathorne 
Hardy (afterwards Lord Cranhrook) [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. The public mind was agitated 
by trades union outrages, the Fenian move- 
ment, and the reform bill. Afler Disraeli 
succeeded Lord Derby as prime minister in 
Fehiuary 1868 Fergusson was made a privy 
councillor and governor of South Australia, 
where he arrived on 16 Feb. 1 869. Until 1885 
(save for the period 1876-80) his career was 
identified 'with the oversea dominions. 

In South Australia, which ■was imosperous 
and peaceful, the ■working of responsible 
government made small demands upon 
the governor. But Fergusson gave material 
assistance to Iris ministers in organising the 
telegraph system. In 1873 he left South 
Australia for Ne^w Zealand, hut after Disraeli 
became premier (Feb. 1874) Fergpsson re- 
signed bis post there in 1876, being made 
K.O.M.G. On bis return to England he 
tried to resume hia parliamentary career. 
His attempts to captru'e Frome in 1876 and 
Greenock in 1878 were unsuccessful. But 


Fergusson 

he engaged actively in county affairs, and 
on 10 Slaroh 1880, on the eve of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fall from power, bo accepted 
the post of governor of Bombay in suc- 
cession to Sir Richard Temple [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. When the new governor was 
installed on 28 April 1880 Lord Lytton had 
tendered his resignation, Ahdur Rahman 
was diseusaing terms with Sir Donald 
Stewart [q. v. Suppl. I] near Kabul, and 
A 3 rub Khan ■was meditating the attack upon 
Kandahar, which he successfully delivered 
at Mahvand on 27 July. Thus Fergusson’s 
immediate duty ■was to push forward 
supplies and reinforcements through Sind. 
But his main duties ■were of an essentially 
cml character and connected with revenue 
administration. Before his arrival Sir 
Theodore Hop)o had carried through the 
siqirerae legislature the Dekhan Agricul- 
turist Relief Act to enable the peasantry 
to .shake off theh indebtedness and meet 
tbc inoneylendfT on more equal terms. The 
infroduction of so novel an c.xperiment met 
with oppMsition horn the powerful lending 
cl.isses and aho from lawyers, ■who con- 
.idei’cd contraot.s sacred and the letter of 
bonds inviolable. Now rules of registra- 
tion were requked, fresh courts instituted, 
and the system of conciliation organised. 
Fergus.son, as a proprietor himsefi, threw 
bis esperienee and heart into the work. 
The Act, which has been since amended, has 
abundantly vindicated its promoters. In 
another direction he sought the ■(velfare 
of the Deldian peasantry. Temple, while 
immensely increasing the area of forest 
reserves, had severely curtailed forest 
pmivilcgps long onjoyed by the cultivating 
classes in the uplands of the Ghat 
districts. Fergusson removed some part 
of the bm'den of forest oonservanoy ■which 
Temple had thrown on the peopJe. He 
moreover inculcated moderation in assessing 
the land revenue and Hberality in granting 
remissions in times of scarcity. To. enable 
the state to deal more readily ■with famine, 
he gave attention to the afigmnent of the 
no^w Southern Maratha railway, mainly 
devised to carry food stuffs into districts 
liable to failure of the rains. In the same 
spirit he created the first agricultural 
department, and inangtu-ated experimental 
farms. In other departments ho turned to 
account his experience at the home office. 
In the face of ■violent agitation he refused 
to exercise the clemency of the ero^wn in 
favour of the high priest of the Vaishnava 
sect. This holy man hadj,heen oonvicted 
of eomplioity in postal robberies, and his 
religious foUo^wers regarded his punishment 
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as an act of impiety. Fond of riding, 
Fergusson covered long distances in his 
toiu’B through a province of 123,000 square 
miles. In earne.stness of purpo.se and in- 
defatigable energy lie almost rivalled Sir 
Richard Temple. He did much to develop 
the port of Bombay, and took deep interest 
in education, laying the foundation of the 
native college at Poona which is called by 
his name. He was assisted in his govern- 
ment by his colleague, Sir James Peile [q. v. 
Suppl. II], and at the close of it by (>Sir) 
Maxwell Melvill (lS34r-1887), a man of rare 
distinction. With PeUe’s aid he was able 
to satisfy Lord Ripon by the steps taken in 
Bombay to develop nmal and urban self- 
government. If the Bombay government 
was unable to go as far as that viceroy 
wished, it went furtlier than any other 
province in India, Altogothor Fergussou’s 
administration in Bombay was succes.sful, 
and he ueli merited the honom- of G. 0.18. 1, 
which he received on 25 Fch. 1885. 

Fergusson did not await the arrival of 
his successor, Lord Rcay, but after making 
arrangements for tlie Suakin campaign 
relinquished the government on 27 March 
1883, hurrying home to resume a political 
career. On 9 June 1883 Gladstone resigned, 
and on 27 Nov. Fergusson was returned as 
one of the members for Manchester (N.E. 
divi.sion). He held the seat until January 
1006. On the return of Lord Sali,sbury to 
power on 3 Aug. 1886, Fergusson served 
from 1886 to 1891 as nndor-seoretai'y in 
the foreign office, and was ro.sponsiblo for 
answering questions and otherwise repre- 
senting that department in the House of 
Commons. He performed his duties with 
stolid discretion. In 1891 he wma made 
postmaster-general, retaining the office until 
Gladstone’s return to power in August 1892. 
He did not take office again, but at the 
opening of the new parliament in 1901 
he proposed the re-election as speaker of 
William Court GuUy, afterward,s Viscoiuit 
Selby [q. v. Suppl. II]. Meanwhile i’er- 
gus.son’s business capacity found scope as 
director of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, the National Telephone Com- 
pany, and similar concerns. In the 
interests of the first-mentioned company 
he went to Jamaica in January 1907 to 
attend the eonferenoe of the Briti.sh 
Cotton Growing Association. On the first 
day of the conference, 14: Jan., Kingston 
was overtaken by a terrible earthquake, 
followed by a destructive fire. Fergusson 
was walking in the street near his hotel, 
when he was killed by the fall of a wall, 
He was buried in the churoliyard of Half 


Way Tree, near Kingston, and a momorlal 
service was held on 21 Jan. in tho Guards’ 
Chapel, London. 

Fergusson was thrice married: (1) at 
Dalhousie Onstlo on 9 Ang. 1850 to Lady 
Edith Gliristiaii, younger clauglitcr of James 
Andrew Ramsay, first marquis of Dalhou.sio 
[q. V.] ; she died at Adelaide on 28 Oct. 1871, 
leaving two sons and two claughtors; (2) 
in New Zealand on 11 Marcli 1873 to tllive, 
youngest daughter of John llcni'y Riclimaii 
of Wanibunga, South Australia ; she boro 
him one son, Alan Walter John (1878- 
1909), and died of cholera at Bt)ral)ay 
on 8 Jan. 1882; (3) on 6 April 1803 to 
Isabella Eli.sabotli, widow of Charles Hugh 
Hoare, of Morden, Surrtiy, mid daughter 
of Tliomas Thvysdon, rector of Uharlton, 
Devonshire. iSho survived him without 
issue. His older son liy lii.s first wife, 
M.ajor-gcnoraliSir Charles Fergusson, IJ.iS.O., 
sueceodod him in the titlo. 

ForgussoiTs Mends in Ayrshire, wlmro lie 
was much beloved for hi.s charitable and 
kindly acts, erected to his memory a stal.iio 
in bronze at tho onrnor of Wollingtoii 
Square in Ayr. It was oxeontod by Sir Gos- 
ooiube John, B.A., and unveiled by tho oarl 
of Egliiiton in October 1910. In Jamnioa, 
too, his lUBinory i.s ]n'o,sorvod in tho re.^tora- 
tion of the chiiroh of Half Way Tree and a 
mural tablet. 

[The Times, 17 Jan. 1007 ; ICinglako’s 
Crimea; Colonial and India Ofileu Lwls ; 
Administr.alion Reports of llomiiay ; Luey’s 
Salisbury .and Ballourian Parliiiimints ; and 
Parliamentary Ropovts.J W. L-W. 

FBEBEES, NORMAN MACLEOD 
(1829-1993), Master of Cains Onllcgo, Cam- 
hridgo, andinathomaticinn, born on 11 Ang. 
1829 at Priiiknash Park, Gloucc.stor.shire, 
was only child of Thomas Bromlield 
Eerrore, stockbrokor, of London (a descen- 
dant of tho Taplow Court liranch of the 
Ferrers family), by hi.s wife Lavinia, 
daughter of Alexander Maclood of IT arris. 
After spending threo years, 1844-6, at Eton, 
ho h'ved tor about a year as a private pupil 
in the houso of Harvey Goodwin [q. v. 
Suppl. I], tho mathematician, ihon viear of 
St. ISdward’s, Cambridge, aftenvards hisho)) 
of Carlisle. Admitted a freshman of Gains 
College, Cambridge, on 6 March 1 847, Fcrrerfi 
graduated B.A. in 1861 as soni(jr wrangler 
of liis year, being also first ‘ Smith’s ])rizo- 
man.’ Next year ho was oloclod fellow of 
hiscoUego, and immediately afterwards wont 
to London to study law. Ho was callod 
to the bar, as a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
in 1855. 
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In 1856, owing to changes in the tutorial 
staff, there was an opening for n new 
mathematical lecturer in Cains College ; 
and the Master, Dr. Edwin Guest fq- v.], 
invited Eerrers, who was by far the beat 
mathematician among.st the follows, to 
supply the place, His career was thus 
determined for the rest of his life. For 
many years head mathematical lecturer, 
he was one of the two tutors of the college 
from 1865. As lectiu-er he was extremely 
successful. Besides great natimal powers 
in mathematie.s, he possessed an unusual 
oapaeitv for vivid exposition. He was 
probably the best lecturer, in his subject, 
in the university of his day. He w’as 
ordained deacon in 1869 and priest in 1861. 

On 27 Oct. 1880 he was elected Master of 
QonviUo and Cains College, on Dr. Gue-st’s 
reaignation. He was admitted to the degree 
of D.D. on 7 Juno 1881. The honorary 
degreo of LL.D. was conferred on him. by 
the Univer.dty of Gla.sgory in 1833. 

For more than twenty years he was a 
member of the council of the senate at Cam- 
hiidge: iir.st in 1866, and continuously 
from 1878 to 1893, when increasing infirmity 
oliliged him to decline re-election. In the 
inathomaticnl tripos he acted as moderator 
or examiner more often, it is believed, than 
any one else on record. In 1876 Ferrers 
^Yas appointed a governor of St. Paul’s 
School, and in 1885 a governor of Eton 
College. Ho w'as elected E.E.S. in 1877. 

In his early days Ferrers was a keen 
university reiormer, mtliiii the limits in 
which reform was then contemplated. 
Ho heartily supported the abolition of 
religious tests, and the throwing open of 
all endowments to free competition ; ho 
introduced into liis college a more syate- 
matic stylo of examination than was 
previously in vogue. But he held strongly 
the old Ydew that a thorough training in 
mathematics was essential to a sound 
education. For now subjects, like natural 
.science and mechanical engineering, he 
had scant sympathy. It was slowly, and 
proljal)ty with some reluctance, that he 
wus induced to accept the principle that 
distinction in any subject which was 
recognised and taught in tho university 
gave a valid claim to a scholarsliip or 
fellowship. 

It was as a mathematician that Ferrers 
acquired lame outside the university. He 
made many contributions of importance 
to mathematical hteratnre. His first book 
was ‘ Solutions of tlio Cambridge Senate 
House Problems, 1848-61.’ In 1861 he 
published a treatise on ‘ TriUnear Co- 


ordinates,’ of wliioh subsequent editions 
appeared in 1806 and 1876. One of lus 
early memoirs was on Sylvester’s do- 
velopment of Poinsot’s representation of 
the motion of a rigid body about a fixed 
point. The paper was read before the 
Eoyal Society in 1869, and pubfibhed 
in their ‘ Transactions.’ In 1871 he 
edited at the request of the college tho 
‘ Mathematical Writings of George Green’ 
(1793-1841) [q. V.], a former fellow. Ferrers’s 
treatise on ‘ Spherical Harmonics,’ pubhshed 
in 1877, presented many original features. 

His oontributioms to tho ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics,’ of which he was 
an editor from 1855 to 1801, were numerous 
(see list in tho Hoi/, Soc. Cat. Scientific 
Papers). They range over such subjects 
as quadriplanar co-ordinates, Lagrange’s 
equations and hydrodynamics. In 1881 
he applied liimsolf to study Kelvin’s 
investigation of the law of distribution of 
electricity in equilibrium on an uninfluenced 
spherical bowl. In this ho made the 
important addition of finding tho potential 
at any point of space in zonal harmonics. 
(Quail. Joian. Maihcinatics, 1881). 

In 1879 Foriers was troubled with tho 
fir.it symptoms of rlieumatoid artluitis ; 
iliis gradually inorea.sed until he w'as 
rendered a complete cripple. He died at 
tho College Lodge on 31 Jan. 1003, at tho 
ago of seventy-three. 

On 3 April 1866 ho married Emily, 
daughter of John Lamb [q. v.]. dean 
of Bristol and Master of Corpu-s Chri.sti 
College, Cambridge. Ho had a family of 
four sons and one daughter. 

There is a qrortrait of him, by the Hon. 
John Collier, in tho college. 

[Pci'aoiral lorowledge ; Collego and Uiii- 
voi-slty Records ; Dr. Edward Roiilir’s memoir 
in Eoyal Society’s Proceedings ; Forrers 
Family History, by C. S. F. Ferrers.] J. V. 

PESTIHG, JOHN WOGAN (1837-1902). 
bishop of St. Albans, born at Brook 
House, Stourton, Somerset, on 13 Aug. 
1837, was eldest son of Eiohard Grindall 
Festing by his wife Ehza, daughter of 
Edward Manrrrratt, of Ashby-de-la-Zouoh. 
A younger brother, Major-General Edward 
Robert Fe.stiug (6. 1839), R.E., O.B., 
P.R.S., was director of the scianoo museum.. 
South Kensington (1803-1904). The family, 
descended from Michael Christian Festing 
[q, V.], the musician, was of German origin. 

Educated at ICing’s school, Bruton, and 
King’s College sohool, London, Festing 
p.-aduated B.A. from Trinity College, Cam- 
iridge, in 1860 (D.D. jure dig. 1890) as 
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twenty-second senior optime, and in tlie 
same year was ordained deacon, becom- 
ing 2®®^' ill 1861. !From 1800 to 1873 
he was curate of Glu'ist Church, West- 
minster. In 187.3 he was appointed to 
the vicarage of St. Luke, Berndok Street, 
a poor parish close to Seven Dials, which 
had recently been visited by cholera. 
Besting increased hi.s reputation here for 
pastoral diligence, and on 19 May 1378 
John Jackson, bishop of London, collated 
liim to tho important vicarage of Christ 
Church, Albany Street. J'here the church 
sohoola, in wliich he was always greatly 
interested, were a prominent featm'o of 
parish life, w'lile the. ohurcli itself was a 
recognised centre for the high church 
party, to which Besting adhered. He 
became rural dean of St. Paneras in 1887, 
and on 20 June 1888 prebendary of 
Erondesbury in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

On 24 June 1890 Besting was consecrated 
bishop of St, Albans, .succeeding 'J'hoinaa 
Legh Claughtun [q. v. Suppl. I], who had 
resigned but was retaining tho use for life 
of the palace at Danbury. Tho ohoico of 
a parish priest of uo fame for 'eloquence or 
erudition caused surprise. But Lord Salis- 
bury, the prime minister, had asked both 
Henry Parry Liddon fq. 'v.], who had him- 
self declined the see, and R. W. Church [q. v. 
Suppl. I], dean of St. Paul’s, to suggest to 
him a man of parochial ospevience and zeal, 
and each independently suggested Besting. 
As bishop, Besting proved business-like, 
sympathotio towards hard work, and devout. 
While in 2 >rivate he urged obedience 
to the Prayer Book, his high church 
sympathies made him unwilling to hamper 
earnest clergy by coeroivo administration. 
His see embraced the counties of Essex and 
Hertfordshire; and he chose to reside at 
Endsleigh Street, London, W.C., near the 
chief railway termini. He afterwards 
secured a .second house at St. Albans. His 
chief interest lay in the indu.strial and resi- 
dential expansion of metropolitan Essex. 
Zealous in the cause of foreign missions, 
he mainly devoted himself to the (Jmver.sitiea 
Mission to Central Africa, at the inaugura- 
tion of W'hioh in tho Cambridge senale- 
housB he was present on 1 Nov. 1859. Ho 
was its assistant honorary secretary (1863- 
1882), treasurer (1882-1890), vice-president 
(1890-1892), and president and chairman 
(1892-1902), and advised on all the details 
of the mission’s development. 

Although no scholar, he w'us a studious 
reader, rising early each day for that pur- 
pose. He was fond of travel and slrilful 
in water-colour drawing. He died un- 


married at Endsleigh iStroct of angina 
pectoris on 28 Deo. 1902, and was buried at 
St. Albans. Clioir-.stalhs wore 2 rlaocd in 
his memory in St. Albans cathedral in 
1903. 

[Tho Times, 29 Doc. 1902 ; Ouardinn, 
31 Deo. 1902; Record, 2 Jaii, 1903; Central 
Africa(U.M.O.A.raag.),Bob. 1903.J E. H. P. 

FIELD, WALTER (1837-1901), painter, 
youngest son of Edwin Wilkins Piolcl 
[q. V.] by his second wife, Lotiiia Kinder, 
w'as bora at Windmill Hill, Hampslead, on 
1 Dec. 1837. He was a lineal dcfioondant 
of Oliver Cromwell. After edueatiou at 
Univcnsily College School, London, ho 
was taught painting by John Rogor.s 
Herbert, R.A. fq. v.], and John Pyo [q. v. | 
tho engraver gave him lo.ssons in cldav- 
oscuro. Making ni't hi.s profus-sion, ho 
2 )ainted outdoor figure subjeohs and land- 
scajies, ospooially views of Tliames scenory, 
which wore oftoo enlivened with woll-ilrawn 
figures; he also produced a few porl rails. 
At finst he worked ohielly in oil, bull sub- 
sequently executed many drawings in 
■water-colour. His landsoaiios and ooiist 
scenes show skilful technique. Between 
1866 and 1901 he o.xhibitod at the Old 
Water Colour Society (Royal Sooiuty of 
Painters in Water Colours), at tho Royal 
Academy (where ho showed forty-two 
pictures), tho British Institution (where he 
showed nine pioUircs), tho Royal iSocic'ty 
of British Artists, Dudley Galleiy, anil 
elsewhere. Ho ivas elcoteil au assooiatu of 
the Old "Water Colour Monicly on 22 March 
1880, but never attained I'lill auL'iuljcr.sIiip. 
He was also niio of the earlic.st nu'uiiior.H of 
the Dudley Gallery, 'wlui.so first oxluliition 
was hold in 1865. Field, who was devoted 
to his art, 'was a keen lover of natuve ; ho 
■\vas untiring in his efforts for tlio preserva- 
tion of tho natural beauties of liainp.sload 
Heath, and was tho chief founder of tho 
Hampstead Heath Protection Hooioty. A 
drinking fountain was erected on tho Ih'ath 
to his memory. Ho resided ]ii'iiicij)tdiy at 
Hampstead. Ho died at Tho I’ryors, blast 
Heath Road, on 23 Deo. 1901, and wan 
buried m Hampstead oomotory. 

The Victoria and Albert 'Muscinn ha,s 
two water-colour drawing.s hy Mold, viz. 

‘ Boy in a Cornfiold ’ (1866) and ‘ Girl 
carrying a Pitcher ’ (1866) ; and three of 
hi.s Thames views are in tho Sohwabo 
Collection in the Kimstliallo at Hamburg. 
Among his most popular works wore 
‘ The Milkmaid singing to Isaak 'VValLon,’ 

‘ Henley Regatta,’ which contains por- 
traits from sittings of many famous oarg- 
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men, and ‘ Come unto these Yellow Sands.’ 
An exhibition oi oil paintings by Field 
was held at the galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours in 
September and October 1902 ; 216 works 
remaining in his studio after his death were 
sold at Christie’s on 17 and 18 Nov. 1902. 

By his wife, Mary Jane Cookson, whom 
he married on 14 May 1868, Walter Field 
had seven children. 

[Information kindly supplied by Miss M. 
Field and lilr F. W. Hayward Butt; Miiller 
und Singer, Allgoraeinos Kiinstler-Lexicon 
(date of death wronglj' given in supplement -. 
see death certificate at Somerset House) ; 
Graves, Dint, of Artists, Roy. Acad, and Brit. 
Inst. Exhibitors ; Cats, of Old Water Colour 
Society {tlio.se of 1SS2-1901 contain reproduc- 
tions of works by Field), Victoria and Albert 
Museum (water-colours), and the Hamburg 
Kiinsthalle ; The Year’s Art, 1891, facing 
p. SO (portrait) j The Studio, Spring No., 190.5, 
p. xlii; Illustratod Loudon News, 27 Sept. 
1302.] B. S. L. 

FIELD, Sir YTILLIAM VENTRIS, 
B-VEON Fielb op Bareham (1813-1907) 
judge, born at Fielden, Bedfordshire, on 
21 Aug, 1813, was second son of Thomas 
Flint Field of that place. After education 
at Biu’ton grammar school he was articled 
to Messrs. Terrell, Barton & Smalo, solicitors, 
of Exeter, his articles being subsequently 
transferred to Messrs. Piore & Bolton 
of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1843 he became a 
member of the firm of Tliomp.son, Dchen- 
liam & Field, vSalters’ Hall Court, E.O. 
Having entered as a student at the iliddle 
Temple on 15 Nov. 1843, and transferred 
himself on 17 Jan. 1846 to the Inner Temple, 
he practised as a special pleader from 
1847 to 1800, and in the latter year was 
called to the bar. Ho first travelled the 
western circuit, where ho ciijoyed the 
friendship of John Duke (afterwards Lord) 
Coleridge [q. v. Suppl. I], but soon exchanged 
tliis for the Midland oirouil. He was quickly 
rceogiii.sed as a sound and painstalang 
lawyer, and obtained a largo junior practice, 
chiefly of the kind Icnown as commercial. 
Among his pupils at tho bar was Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.], afterwards 

his colleague on the bench. In February 
1864 ho was appointed a queen’s counsel, 
and in April of the same year was elected 
a bencher of Ms iim. He enjoyed for the 
next nine years a ‘ steady and lucrative ’ 
practice, and became the recognised leader 
of Iris oironit, though his name was not 
widely Imown to the general public. 

In February 1875, upon the retirement 
from tho bench of Mr. Justice Keating, 


and the transfer to the court of common 
pleas of kh’. Justice AroMbald, Field was 
appointed by Lord Cairn.s to fiU the con- 
sequent vacancy in the court of queen’s 
bench. He was the last judge appointed 
to that ancient tribunal, which six months 
later became a division of the high court 
of justice, itself a part of the supreme 
court of judicature. He was also nearly 
the last person to he made a serjeant-at-law, 
and he was, like other judges in the same 
situation, re-admitted to the bench of 
liis omr inn when Serjeants’ Imi was 
dissolved in 1876. 

As a judge Field showed great learning, 
a keen and vigorous intellect, and a some- 
what irascible temper, which was due to, 
or was stimulated by, a ohronio disorder 
described by himself as a general irritation 
of the mucous membrane. But he never 
allowed physical inoonvenienoe to interfere 
with the thoroughness of his work. In 
his later years he also suffered from 
increasing deafness, and as he insisted 
upon hearing evcrytliing that was said, 
proceedings before him usually lasted 
longer than his impetuous nature would 
have permitted in more favourable circuni- 
stances. His ha.stineR5 of raamrer occa- 
sionally involved him in warm, controversy 
with counsel, but he showed no subse- 
quent resentment. 

Field had his share in the trial of 
important litigation, He decided in favour 
of the plaintiff in the first instance the 
remarkable case of Dobbs v. the Grand 
Junction Waterworks Co., andliis judgment 
was ultimately confirmed by the House of 
Lords, which decided that houses were to be 
rated for water on the rated not the gross 
value ; tho 3Uoce&.5£ul litigant conducted his 
case personally against a great array of 
professional talent (Nov. 1883). The great 
licensing case of Sharpe v. Wakefield was 
also originally tried by Field. And in 
Dalton V. Angus, which decides the right 
of the o^vncr of land to the ‘ lateral support ’ 
of Ilia neighbour’s laud, the judgment of 
the House of Lords was in accordance with 
Field’s answers to the questions which the 
peers had submitted to the judges. 

In 1890 Field retired from the bench, 
taking leave of the profession in tho chief 
justice’s court. He was sworn of the privy 
council, and on 10 April was created a peer 
by the title of Baron Field of Bakeham near 
Staines, Middlesex. During the next two 
years he sat fairly often in the House of 
Lords, and with Lord BramweU [q. v. Suppl, 
I] he differed in 1891 from the majority in 
the important case of the Bank of England 
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11 . Vagliano [see Liddebdaie, Wiluam, 
Suppl. II]. His closing years were passed 
principally at Eognor, and. lio died tlieie 
on 22 Jan. 1007, and was buried in a family 
vault at Virginia Water. Field man’ied in 
1864 Louisa, dangliter of John vSmith, who 
died on 24 May 1880 without issue. 

A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1887. 

[The Times, 24 Jiin. 1907 ; Poator’a Mon at 
tho Bar ; VOio’a IVlio, IBOl ; poraonal rocol- 
leotions.J II. S. 


see A. Patohett Mabtin, Auslralia and 
the Empire, pp. 88-90.) 

1 On his rctnrn to England Finoh-llatton 
occupied liimselE in financial work. But 
his cliiof mtorest was in imperial politics. 
Ho was one of the founders of tho 
Imperial Federation League, and for some 
time acted as its sonrotary ; ho was 
also secretary to tlio Pacific Telegraph 
Company, formed for tho promotion of 
cable conunumcation between Vancouver 
and Australia. When, in tho autumn of 
1885, ho contested East N'otfinghain a.s a 


FINCH-HATTON, HAROLD 
HENEAGE (185G-1904), iiuperiaUst poli- 
tician, bom at Eastwell Park, Kent, on 
23 Aug, 1856, was fourth son of George 
WiUiam Finoh-Hatton, tenth earl of 
Winohilsoa [q. v.], by his third wife, 
Faimy Margaietta, daughter of Edward 
Eoyd Pace, of Dane Court, Kent. Hia 
brother, Murray Edward Gordon Finch- 
Hatton, twelfth earl of Winoliilsea (1851- 
1898), M.P. for South Lincolnalhre (1884- 
5) and the Spalding division (1886-7), 
was well known as a leading agrioulturist. 
Finoh-Hatton was educated at Eton, and 
matriculated at BaUiol College, O.xford, on 
20 Oct. 1874, but did not graduate. In 
1870 he joined a brother in Queensland, 
remaimng in tho colony till 1883. For some 
lime he was engaged in cattle-farming at 
a settlement named Mt. Spencer, but sub- 
serpiently went prospecting for gold in 
the Noho goldfields, some forty miles 
further inland and about 100 from Mackay. 
Gold was found at Mount Britten and shams 
were bought in other claims; hut tho 
working expenses, chiefly orving to the 
defective, communication with the coast, 
made the venture unremunerabive, and 
after some eighteen moirths tho Finoh- 
Hatton brothers disposed of their rights 
to a Melbourne syndicate, retaining only a 
fomth share in the concern. Finch-Hatton 
always preserved liis interest in Queensland, 
and as permanent delegate and chairman 
of the London committee of the North 
Queensland Separation League rendered 
energetic servioo to the colony. In 1885 lie 
published a readable record of liis Austra- 
lian experiences in a book entitled ‘ Advance, 
Australia ! ’ containing a sympatketic esti- 
mate of the ‘ Blacks ’ (aborigines) founded 
on individual intercourse, and thoughtful 
surveys of the sugar and mining industries. 
Tka final chapter on Imperial Federation 
condemned the action of Lord Derby 
as colonial secretary in dealing with the 
New Guinea question. (For a criticism 
of some views expressed in the book 


conservative ho strongly advocated im- 
perial federation as a prelude to free trade 
within tho onipiro. Finoh-Hatton was 
defeated by a majority of 991. 'J'wico 
afterwards, in July 1886 and July 1892, 
ho was imauccossfiil in tho same constitn- 
cney. Flis opponent at all three elections 
w.as Ml'. Ai-nold MorJey. At the goncn'al 
election of 1895 he was rotnrncd miopjiosod 
for tho Newark division of Nottingliam- 
shiro. His political career, however, was 
brief. An able maiden speech (28 Ajiril 
1890) on the second reading of tho agricul- 
tural rating bill, in which ho ap)ionled to 
Ilia twenty years’ oxporionoo of Australian 
land legislation, was followed by bad health. 
Falling out of symj)athy with his j)arty, 
he resigned liis seat rather suddenly in 
May 1898 ('Ihe Timen, 13 May 1898). 
He_ regarded the eonaorvativo i'oroign 
jpolicy as too timid, and disapjirowil 
of tho D'ish Land Act of 1890 and other 
domestic legislation. When not in London 
ho lioiicoforth lived at l-farloch, and in 
1903 was high sherill of McrioncUiHhiri). 
Higlily sldlled in field sporhs, a good rifle 
shot and keen huntsman, lie ox(;ollod at 
golf, often competing for tho amatonr 
ohampionsliip. Ho could also throw tho 
boomerang ‘ like a blaok.’ 

He died, unmarried, from hoart-fiiiluro on 
Ms orvn doorstep at 110 Riocadilly, on 
16 May 1904, ‘ alter having oomplotod the 
last of bis morning rims round tho park.’ 
Ho was bm'iod in Eworby ohnrohyard, near 
Sleaford, Liiicohishire. 

r. ; Biir'lce’s anil 

G. L. as Peerages ; Foslcr’.s hliimiii Oxoii. ; 
Fuich-Hatlon’s ‘ Advance, Au«i-mlia 1 ’ 1885 • 
Hansard’s Pari. Dobaten ; Sleaford CjazotLo, 

21 and 28 May 1904; Momioll’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biogr. ; R. Novill and (J K 
Jemingham’a Piccadilly to Pall Mall, pi), 

G. Lia G, N. 

FINLAYSON, JAMES (1840-1906), 
bcotttsh physician, born in Glasgow on 

22 hov. 1840, wa.9 third son and fourth 
otuld of the seven children of Thomas 
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Finlayson, a manufaoturoi' in that city, by Cliildrcu’ (1880) he oonti'ihutocl an article 
his wife Georgina Campbell, the daughter on ‘ Diagnosis.’ 

of an ai’my surgeon in India. His older Finlayson, who was unmarried, died 
brother, Thomas Campbell Finlayson, was suddenly from apoplexy on 9 Cot. 1906 at 
a distinguished congregational minister, first his residence, 2 Woodside Place, Glasgow ; 
at Downing Place, Cambridge, and later liis remains were cremated at the Western 
at Rnsholme, Manchester, and was hon. D.D. Nocropohs. A bust by McGilhvray helong.s 
Glasgow (1891). James received hia early to liis sister. His friends endowed the 
education at the High School 'of Glasgow, Finlayson Memorial Lecture (on a subject 
and in 1856 entered the old college in connected with medicine, preferably its 
High Street aa an arts atudent. From liistory) at the Royal Faculty of Physioiana 
1867 to 18G2 he was in his father’s busi- and Surgeons of Glasgow; the fli'St' lecture 
ness ; hut in 1863 ho began the study was delivered on 28 Feb. 1008 by Dr. 
of medicine, and graduated M.B. at Glaa- Norman Moore on the ‘ vSchola Salernitana.’ 

[Glasgow Med. Jom-n. 1906, Ixvi. 3G0-7 
1867, mth a thesis on The value of („.ith portrait) ; Brit. Med. .lomii. 1906, ii. 
quantitative methods of investigation in ior,7 ; mforniation from Sir Hector Oameion, 
medicine and allied sciences ’ ; he pro- M.D.] II, D. R. 

ceeded M.D, in 1869, and on 18 AprO 1899 

was made hon. LL.D. He was admitted FINNIE, JOHN (1829-1007), landscape 
a fellow of the Royal Faculty of Physicians painter and engraver, son of John Finnie, 
and Surgeons of Glasgow in 1871, and brassfomider, by his wife Christian Meindoe, 
was successively honorary librarian (1877- washornatAherdeen, where lie was baptised 
1901), visitor (1899), and F’esidonfc (1900-3) in the parish church on 4 May 1829. After 
of that body. After serving as house ‘-erving apprenticeships to a house-painter 
surgeon at the Cldldrcii’s Hospital, Man- at Edinburgh and a japanner at Wolvor- 
chestor, ho was assistant to Sir Wilham liampton he obtamed emplojunont irith 
Tennant Gairdner [q. v, Suppl. II] at the Wdliam Wales, a glass-painter at Newcastle, 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and in 1875 was where ho remained five years, attending the 
elected phy.sioiau to the Western Infirmary, school of design under William Bell Scott 
Glasgow, whore he was a recognised teacher [q. v.]. In 1853 he went to London, where he 
until his death. He was also physician .studied and taught in the Central School of 
(1883-98) and later consulting physician Dc'iign at Marlborough House till, in 1855, 
to tho Royal Hospital for Sick Children, ho became master of tho School of Art, 
Glasgow, and for many years was medical then called the Mechanics’ Institution, at 
adviser to the Scottish Amicable Insurance Liverpool. In this position he continued 
Company. Ho set a high standard of forty-one years and six months, retiring 
professional conduct and learning, and had at Christmas 1896. Ho is described as 
a largo and important practice in and the dommating personality in the art life 
around Glasgow. of Liverpool during that period. He 

Fininyson was a prolific writer on all began to send to the Liverpool Academy 
aspects of medicine, including diseases of exliibitions in 1856, became an associate 
children. He wrote 150 papers, 60 of in 1861, a Ml member and trustee in 1885, 
which appciirod in tho ‘ Glasgow Medical and was pre-sident of the acadnuy in 
Journal.’ Ho was e.specially interested in 1887-8. He was also president of the 
the history of medicine, and gave a number Ai'tists’ Club and of the Liver Sketcliing 
of lecture.s at Glasgow under the title of Club. He joined the Royal Cambrian 
‘ Bibliographical Demonstrations on Hippo- Academy in 1894 and became its treasurer 
orates, Galen, Horophilus, and Eras!- in 1897. His earliest etoliing, the ‘ Head of 
stratus ’ (1893-5), the substance of which Windermere,’ dates from 1864. After some 
he contributed to ‘ Janus,’ an mternational early experiments in eteliing and engraving 
medical journal. His most important works Einnio adopted mezzotint as his favourite 
were: 1. ‘ Clinical Manual for tho Examina- process in 1886. Though he exliibited 
tion of Medical Cases,’ 1878; 3rd edit, pictures at the Royal Academy from 1861 
1891. 2. ‘Account of the Life and Worlcs onwards, and also at the British Institution 

of Maister Peter Lowe, the Founder of tho and in SuifoUc Street, he was best known 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of in London by his original mezzotint 
Glasgow,’ 1889. 3. ‘ An Account of the engravings of landscape, exhibited at the 
Life and Works of Dr. Robert Watt, Author Royal Academy and the Royal Society of 
of the “ Bibliotheca Britannioa,” ’ 1897. To Painters, Etchers, and Engravers, of which 
‘ Keating’, 3 Cyolopasdia of the Diseases of he became an associate on 24 Oct. 1887, 
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and 3 frllfrtv on 0 Apiil 1803. Ee sent 
forty-even contributions m all to tue 
-riAetv's frallcrv. His ctcbiuss and mezzo- 
tints, yliicli are represented by specimens 
in the iirint-rounr ot tlie British Mnsenm, 
uiui too inucK at a Ml pictorial eft’eet, 
iii-tfad of oL-erun,;' the restnctions ot 
■ rraiiiiie art. As a painter lie i3 repiescnlecl 
\n tlie Walker Art Gallery at Ltrerpool. 
On retiring from the .‘'cliool of Ait, m ISJu. 
I'innie broke up his home in HusMsson 
Str>.et and settled at Truv}!!. near Llandudno, 
v here he spent Ids life in painting, engrarnng, 
ami niusic. He retained full vigour until 
;.ii attack of influenza injured Ms heart in 
1903. Ho ritumed to Liverpool, ivliere 
he (lied on 27 Feb. 1007. He was buried 
at .s-uiitLdoun Hoad cemetery beside his 
vife, Aniics James Elli.son, vlio died on 
ti July ISbO. One son, Ur. Ellison Mnnie, 
•■■iirviied Urn. A jucmorinl exhibition of 
ill- art, comprising JDS numbers, was hold at 
the Walker Art Gallerj’, Liverpool, in 1907. 

ril'ojrapliio.il Sketch by E. Rimbiuilt 
I"', din in Cat. of Finnic ilemorial E.xliibition, 
J.ii>,Tpool, 1907; Graves, Eo.vnl Acad. Ex- 
liitiitor-, 1911." ; H. (A ylarillier, The Liverpool 
I'-cboul of P.aititcrs. 1904, p. 119.] C. D. 

FISON. LURI-MER (1832-1907), Wes- 
leyan mi-.-ionarv and anthropologist, bom 
oil 9 Nov. 1832, was thirteenth child, in 
:i family of tuciity, of Thomas Fison of 
IS irniiighaiu, Sufl'olk. His mother was a 
daughter of the Eer. John Eojmolds, 
uhfise translations of Fenclon, Ma.s.silion, 
,ind Euurdaloue achieved sonio popularity. 
.Vftei education at ShefFieltl he matriculated 
ns a pensiunerfromCaius Collegc.Cambi'idse, 
on 27 June 1S55. He studied mathematics 


Australia. Fison spent tho yciu's 
1871-5 in Now South Walo.s and Vic- 
toria, combiiiiug ministerial laliour with 
anthropological rcscnrcli. .Llienceforward 
the names of Fison and l-Iowitl» Avorc 
associated as fellnw-workors |sc'o under 
Howitt, AimiiD WiixTAM, Slip])]. II |. In 
1875 ho returned to Fiji, and roinaiiied 
there till 188l. During tliis period lie. was 
principal of the iTushlnlion at Nnvulon lor 
the training of natives as tcaclious. ILsoii 
urolc a reniaikablo ])apor on Iho lil.l.lo 
understood subject of Fijian land icniin'. 
Its suhstanco iva.s iir.st juibli.shcd in the 
‘Journal of the Aulhropological Insliliile 
in 1881. It Avas rcpriiiiod in piimiihloli fiinu 
bythoFijigovcriniieiitpi’Cssin 1903. Apart 
from thisAiork and his collnbonitiou Avith 
Howitt in ‘Kamilaroi and Tvurnai ’ (IS80), 
he wrote in tlio ‘Journal of tho Eoyal 
Anl hropological Instit-uto ’ on Fijian anti- 
quities (1881-95). 

In 188-1 Fison on roturniiig to Auslralia 
engaged till 1888 in ministorial AVoi'k at 
Hawihom and at. Fleinmiuglou in Vic- 
toria. In 1SS8 ho .settled at Molbourne 
and from that year to 191)5 ho edilcd 
the Mclbourno ‘ iSpeelatoi',’ a Wo.sloyaii 
periodical. Ho also hol})od In found the (Wes- 
leyan) Queen', s Collogo in Molboui'Jio Uni- 
veroity and was notiAm in its inauagomont. 

In 1892 he Avas ])i’eHidont. of iho an- 
thropological section of Iho Australian 
Advancement of Scionco niooling at Hobart 
Town. In 1804 he attended the moolijig 
of tho British AsBOcialion at (Jxl'iu'd, Avlion 
tho resulla of his soienliliu nAsoarcU 
into the orgfuii.s.alien of Aiwlraliaii tribes 
received full recognition. Of biilliaul gills 


under Ilobert Potts [q. v.J. the editor of 
Euclici. «■ ho.se st-eondAvifo Ai as Fison's bister, 
but left the univer-ity at the end of 
hi; .second term after a boyish escapade, 
uud sailed for Australia iii search of gold, 
rumiiig under religious influence there, 
he johied at Melbourne the Wesleyan 
Communion. In 1803 he wa,s oidained a 
Wc-kyan minister, and ua.s almost im- 
ui-diately after .sent to Fiji as a missionary. 
He served there for a flr.st period of eight 
Avars, tUl 1871, Aviuning tho confidence of 
liiitiACs and Europeans. 

Hhilf; in Fiji Fison got into unusually 
'hue touch AAith the natives, and became 
niudi imerested in the bubject of family 
ivlation'-hips. Tho publication of Lerris 
Morgan’s ‘ Systems of Consanguinity ’ 
(1871) stimulated his interest and he met 
Alfred William Hmritt [q. v, Suppl. II], 
who had been for very many years 
working at the same subject in 


a.3 a linguist Loriinor oxoellud in ('oiivor- 
.salion and groatly impre.M.sixl rioludaiiy 
sixiicty in England. Altoi' his return (o 
Austi-alia his lieallh soon conqiallcd ab- 
solute repose. But in 1901 ho juiblislied 
‘ Talas from Old Fiji,’ wluoh — partly puriuiiia 
because of a natural lic,si(a(ioti to inililish 
for general information all that Iio know 
about Fijian mythology — is tho IoiihI/ 
valuable of hia ooutiibutions to .scienliflo 
anthropology. Li 1905 ho avus aAvarded a 
civil list pension of 150f. Ho died at a liinisu 
Avhicli he had built at Essendon, Victoria, 
oil 29 Doc. 1907. Hi.s Avidow survived him 
Arilh two sons and four daughters. 

^ [Fison’s AiTitinga ; Johns’ Notable Austra- 
lians, 1908 ; J. G. Frazer’s llowitt and Fison, 
in Folldore, Juno 1900, p. 141 soq. ; d'ho 
Victorian Naturalist, vol. xxiv. April 1008 ; 
Australian Methodist Missionary Beviow, 
Sydney, 4 Fgb. 1908 (by Dr. George BroAvn).] 
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PITCH, Sir JOSHUA GIRLING (1824- 
1903), inspector of schools and educational 
writer, born in Southwark 011 13 Peb. 1824, 
was second son in a family of six sons and 
two daughters ol Thomas Pitch, a clerk in 
Somerset House, by liis wife Sarah Tucker 
Hodges. Both parents were natives of Col- 
chester. The eldest son, Thomas Hodges 
(1822-1907), became a Roman catholic and 
eventually was attached to the Marist 
Church, Notre Dame de Franoc, in Leicester 
tSquare, London, The third son, William 
John (1826-1902), was headmaster of the 
Boy.s’ British School, Hitchin, from 1854 
tiU 1899. Ik'oni* a private school Joslma 
passed to the Borough Road school, South- 
wark, where he became a pupil teacher in 
1838 and a full as.sistaiit in 1842. About 
two years later he was appointed head- 
master of the King.sland Road school, 
Dakton. Studyhig hard in his spare hours, 
he in 1850 graduated B.A. m the Univer- 
sity of London, and in 1853 proceeded JI.A. 
(in olaasios). 

lu 1852, after trial work there in tlie 
previous year, he joined tlin staff of tlie 
Borough Road Training College, soon after 
booaino vico-prinoiiual, and in 1856 succeeded 
to the prinoipalsliip on the rotiroment of 
Dr, James Cornwell [q. v. Suppl. II]. He 
proved himself a brilliant te.aahcr, especially 
Btiniulating his pupils by his Icotui'es on 
‘ Method ’ and by hi,s enthusiasm for litera- 
ture. Through life he laid stress on the 
importance to the teaolier of literary 
training. After contributing to some of 
OornweU’s educational treati.se, s, ho entered 
in 1361 into tbo political arena with 
‘ Publie Education ; Why is a New Code 
needed ? ’ In 1862 he liolpcd iii the 
organisation of tire oducation .section of 
tiro International Eshibilion, and iu 1863 
Lord Granville, lord president of the 
council, who on a visit to Borough Road 
ivas impi'es.sed by Pitch’s power as a 
teacher, made him an inspector of schools. 

Tire di, strict assigned to Pitch was the 
county of York, -with the exception of 
certain portions of the north and the west. 
Hits three reports on the Yorkshire district 
admirably describe its educational condi- 
tion then, Prom 1805 to 1867 as assistant 
commi.ssioner for tlie schools inquiry com- 
mission, he inspected the endowed and 
proprietary schools in tiro West Riding of 
Yorkshire and in the city and ainaty of 
York, as well as other endowed schools in 
tiro North and East Ridings of Yorkslure 
and hr Durham, and Iris reports were most 
thorough and suggestive. In 1869 he 
acted as special commissioner on elementary 


education in the great towns (MaiiohestDr, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Leeds), and 
from 1870 to 1877 was an assistant coin- 
missioner of endorved .schools. 

Prom 1877 to 1883 Pitch performed 
ordinary official duties as inspector of 
East Lambeth. In 1883 he became chief 
inspector of schools for the eastern division, 
including all the eastern counties from 
Lincoln to Essex. Prom 1885 to 1889 he 
was inspector of elementary training 
colleges for wonien in England and Wales. 
He was continued in this post till 1S94, five 
years beyond the normal age of retirement 
from government .service. 

Occasionally dotaclied for .special duties 
in the later period of lii.s public service, he 
prepared in 188S, after a visit to America, 
a reiwrt, on American education under 
the title ‘ Notes on American Schools and 
Training Colleges ’ ; in 1891 a memorandum 
on the ‘ Free School System in the United 
States, Canada, France, and Belgium ’ ; and 
hr 1893 ‘ Instructions to H.M. Inspectors, 
vitli Appendices on Thrift and Training 
of Pupil Teacher.?.’ 

Pitch’s educational activities passed far 
beyond hi.s official work. His as.sociation 
rvitli the Univei'.sity of London was always 
close. From 1860 to 1865 and from 3869 
to 1874 ire was examiner in English 
language and history. In 1875 he was 
appointcfl to the senate, and on his retire- 
ment in 1900 was made a life fellow. 

Slueh of his energy was always devoted 
to the improvement of the education of 
women. He was an original iiicmbci' of 
the North of Englnnd Comicil for the 
Higher Edneation of Women (founded in 
1806) and one of those who helped to 
found in 1SG7 tlio College for IFoincii at 
Hitchin, which in 1874 became Girtoa 
Cftllegc, irear Cambridge. He took an 
active part in the establishment of the 
Girls’ Pubho Day School Corapaiiy in 
1874, and was foremo.st among those who 
scoured, in 1878, the new charter for the 
University of London which placed women 
students on equal terms with mm. In 
1890 he with Anthony John Mundella [ip v. 
Supjil. 1] and Anna Swanwicl: [cp v. Suppl; 1] 
selected the women’s colleges and schools 
among v'hich ivaa distributed the sum of 
00,0001. left by hb'S. Emily Pfeiffer[q. v.jfor 
the promotion of ■women’s education. He 
was consulted by Thomas Holloway [q. v.] 
about the constitution of Holloway College, 
Eghain, and by the formders of the Maria 
Grey Training College and the Cambridge 
Training College for the training of women 
teachers for secondary Schools. 
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In iFtF 1S77 and 1878 Filch lectured 
vv'ith sntat success c,n practical teaching at 
the t'ullcL'e of Preceptors, nliere ho was 
cmiiiicr in the theory and practice of 
Ldiication (1S79-S1) and moderator in the 
.ame subjects (1881-1(103). In 1879-80 
he Ifptured at Camhiidge for the newly 
.apfiiliitcd teachers’ training syndicates 
and ho pul'li'hccl his course in 1881 as 
■ Li-'dnres onTeachinc' (new edit. 1882). 
The !ioo!; established" Fitch’s position in 
En .'land and America as an expert on school 
in.irayemtnt. orcanisation, and method. 
In I'Ol he pnhlislif'd ' Thomas and Matthew 
Ani'ld .nnd tlwir Influence on English 
Education ’ in tJie ‘ Great Educators ’ 
‘-.■Ao'. and in 1000 he collected Ids chief 
h tiire, .and addre-scs in ‘ Educ.-itional 
Aim i and idetln aF,’ Wiii ton arith unusual 
L'h.’iia of strle. thr.o volumes emphasised 
FiroJi’ - jio-itinii a® that of a jiioneer, 
r-pccial!_v on the practical side of oduca- 
tii'ii. .a- an earnest advocate for the liottcr 
rraininy of the elementary teacher, and for 
tlie inoic .' 3 -«teiiiatio training of secondary 

t( lieis. 

Tl.e Xatioual Home Pending Umon 
f'tdf!i-hcd liv Hr John Brorni Paton 
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the higher education of women. It i.s now 
in the possession of Mi.ss Picktoii, nicco of 
Lady Fitch and adopted daughter of iSir 
Jo.shua and Lady Fitch . 

[The Rev. A. L. Lilley, Sir Joshua Fitch : 
an Account of his Life and Woik (\\ith a 
coiniilete bibliography) ; Educiitioiiiil Pocord, 
Oct. 1903, pp. 122-3; private information.] 

F. IV. 

FITZGERALD, GEORGE FRANCIS 
(1851-1001), professor of natural and 
experimental philosophy in tho Gniver.siiy 
of Dublin, born at 19 Lower Mount St., 
Dublhi, on 3 Aug. 1851, was second of tlirco 
sons of William FilzOoriild [ip v.], rootor 
of St. Ann’s, Dublin, and aitorwiirds sue- 
cessivety bishop of Corlc and of TCillaloo. 
His mother. Anno Frances, was daughter of 
George Stonoy of Oakley Park, Birr, King’s 
County, and sistor of Georgo Juhnstono 
Stoncy [c(. v, Suppl. II]. His yomiffU' 
Iirother, Maurice, was profoH.sor o [ ouginouring 
in Queen’s Collogo, Belfast, frnmlSSl to 1910. 
After education at homo, iiiidor M. A. Boole, 
sistor of George Boole fip v.] tlio iiiallumia- 
ticiaii, ho entered Trinity Collogo, Dublin, 
at sixteen, and gradiiatod B.A. in 1871 
a.s first senior moderator in iiialhcniatiiw 


f'(. V. Suppl. II] and Dr. Hill, M,ister of 
fioviiiing College, owed much to Fitch’s 
account oi ' The Ch.'mtauqua Reading 
Circ-les,' which he contributed to the ‘Nine- 
teenth Centuiv’ after his return from 
Amc-rira in I8SS. 

Alter liiM retiiemeut from the hoard of 
(d'le.UKiii in 1591 he was still active in 
j'ublic nor!:. In 1893 ho was a member of 
ib'pxi'tmental committees of tho board of 
cilnvathiii on industrial and naval and 
dockyard i-cdmoh. In 1898-9 he was chair- 
m.in I if the c.juncii of the Charity Organisa- 
tinu .'-tiiciety. In 1902 he helped in the 
mx.’nbatkin of a nature study exhibition 
in Lonilun. 

Fifili. v.ho made lion. LL.I). of St. 
Andrev. j in ISSS. and a chevalier of the 
k;.iiiji of lioiiuur in 18'<9 by the French 
eovaiuiicut in recognitirin of the .services 
lie Tendered in Enedand to French travel- 
ling .-eholam, was knighted in 1898. He 
died at his re.-idence, 13 Leinster Square, 
Riyswater. London, on 14 July 1903, and 
woi buried at Kemnal Green. In 1850 
he rii.nrried Emma, daughter of Joseph 
Barber Wilks, of the East India Companjx 
She iunived him without issue, and in 
10o4 rc-ceived a c-ivil hst pemsion of lOOf.; 
she died un 1 April 1909. 

A portrait of Sir Joshua by Aliss Ethel 
King was presented to him‘ in 1890 in 
lec'O^ition of his services to the cause of 


and oxporimontal scionoo, having won tho 
imiverslty studenlsliip in seionee. From 
boyhood ho had sliowm nn aptitude for 
mathomaticB, was athletic, and HkiUnl with 
Ids fingers, but showed little ability for 
lauguagc.s. For six years (1871-7), with a 
viow to a fellow'ship, ho stucliud the momoirs 
of mathematical physicists, and at (ho saiuo 
time accpiircd a lifo-long reverouce for tho 
pliilosophy of Eisho]i Berkeley. Hu was 
awarded a fellowship in 1877 and became 
a tutor of tho college. On tho death of 
John R. Leslie in 1881 ho became Erasmus 
Smith professor of natural and exiiori- 
mental pliilosophy, and hold tho post till his 
death. 

Both as tutor tind as profossor Fit'/iGuraUl 
exerted himself to bring the toacliing of 
physical science at Trinitjf Collogo up to tho 
standard of tho time, but he was lianipured 
by lack of funds. Ho started, however, 

physical laboratory, and gatliercd round 
Iiim a small band of uarnB,st w'orkoi's whom 
ho infected with Ms ow'u ontbusia.sm. A 
large proportion of his toacliing work was 
necessai-ily elomontary, but M.s hononrs 
students fully appreciated his originality 
and suggestiveness. 

_ FitzGerald show'od a singular insight into 
difflcult and obscure branches of physical 
science. His publiahed work, ‘ not largo in 
bulk but very choice and original,’ deals 
mainly with the correction and dovolopmcnt 
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of tho electromagnetic theory of radiation 
first pnt forward by Professor Clerk Maxwell 
[q. V.]. He suggested in 1882 the principle 
of the method of jiroduction of ‘eloetric 
waves ’ which Hertz used in 1887, and he 
coiitriLuted mncli himself to our knowledge 
of their properties. He toolr a leading part in 
tho discussion of electrolysis, and supported 
tho vdow, since conilrmcd, that ‘cathode 
ray.s’ are streams of electrified particles. 
‘ hie possessed extraoiylinary versatility, and 
in the deepest subjects was more at homo 
than in the tr'ivial,’ throwing out luminous 
sugge.stions ‘ivith splendid prodigality and 
rejoicing if they were absorbed and utilised 
liy others.’ All his writings — oliiofly coii- 
trihutions to tho periodicals of scientilic 
societiGs— have been collected by Sir Joseph 
Larmor and issued by the Dublin Universit}' 
Pre.ss as ‘ Tire Scientific Writing.s of the late 
(joorgp Francis FitzGerald ’ (1902). 

FitzQernld was elected F.li.S. Imudon in 
1883, and in 189!) was awarded a royal modal 
by the .society for his investigations in 
tliooretioal phy.5ioB. In 1900 lie was made an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society ol 
Edinburgh. He acted as honorary secretary 
of tho Royal DabUn Society from 1881 to 
1889, and as registrar of Dublin University 
School of Engineering from 1886. He was 
president of the mathematical and phj’sical 
section of tho Briti.sli Association at Batli 
in 1888, presidout of the Pliy.sioal Society 
of London in 1893-3, and chairman of the 
Dublin local section of tlie Institution of 
Electrical Engineers on its foundation in 
1899. For many years he was examiner in 
physics in the University of London, and 
he took a prominent part in the educational 
affairs of Ireland, serving on tlto boards of 
national, of intermediate, and of technical 
education for Ireland. In educational 
matters ‘ seE -satisfied uni)rogres.sivencss 
excited his indignation.’ 

FitzGerald died at 7 Ely Place, Dublin, 
on 22 Feb. 1901, and wa.s buried at Mount 
Jarome. He married Harriette Mary, 
second daughter of John Hewitt Jellett, 
F.R.S. [q. v.J, and had by her three sons 
and five daughters. His widow was awarded 
a civil list pension of lOOZ. in 1003. A 
charcoal poi-trait done about 1877 by John 
Butler Yeats belongs to his brother Maurice. 
An enlargement of tho engraved portrait 
whicli forms the frontispiece of the ‘ Collected 
Woi'ks ’ hangs in the engineering .school of 
Truiity College, Dublin. 

[The Times, 2!) Feb. 1901 ; Nature, 7 March 
1901 ; Electrician, 1 March 1901 ; Froc. Roy. 
Sue. vol. 75 , 1905 ; Journal Inst. Elect. Eng. 
30, pp. 510, 1244 ; Physical Review, May 1901, 


reprinted in Collected Works ; jirivate iii- 
foimation from Miss FitzGerald, I?rof. F. T. 
Troutoii, and Prof. W. E. Thrift.] Cl H. L. 

FITZGERALD, Sm THOMAS 
NAGHTEN (1838-1908), surgeon, born on 
1 Aug. 1838 at Tullamore, Ireland, was 
son of John FitzGerald of the Indian 
civil service. After attending St. Mary's 
College, Kingston, ho received his pro- 
fo'jsional education at Mercers’ Hospital 
in Dublin, became L.R.O.S. Ireland in 1857, 
and obtained a commission in the Amy 
Medical , Staff. A sudden attack of iUness 
obliged him to abandon his course at Netley, 
and he made a voyage to Australia in .oearch 
of health. Arriving at Melbourne hi July 
1858, he was immediately appointed house 
surgeon at the Melbourne Hospital, and 
held the post for two years, after which ho 
began to practise privately as a surgeon m 
Lonsdale Street. In 1800 iio was appointed 
full surgeon to the hospital, to which ho was 
elected a oonsulting siirgecn on his resigna- 
tion in 1000 . Ho va.s also consulting 
suruoon to tlic Queen Victoria, St. Vincent, 
and Austin hosjritak. Ho excelled in the 
operative part of his profe-,-:ion, and wTote 
papers for medical journals on cleft palate, 
fractiu’ed patella, chib toot, drilling in bone 
formations, mid like surgical topioi 'Wlim 
the medical school was .started at Jlel- 
bourne he proved himself a,s good a teaclicr 
as ho was a surgeon. In 1884 he revisited 
heland, and after c.xarnination became 
F.R.G.8. Ireland. He was Iniiglited in 
1897 on the occasion of the diamond 
jubilee of Queen Victoria. He was presi- 
dent of tho Jledical Society of Victoria 
both in 1884 and in 1800, and of the Inter- 
colonial Medical Congress iii 1889. In WflU 
lie went to Soutli Africa as consulting 
.surgeon to the imperial f orce.s then engaged 
in the Boer war, and for liis services was 
made C.B. He published in the ‘ Inter- 
colonial Medical Journal of Australasia ’ 

(1 Doc. 1900) an interesting account of his 
cxjroricnces in South Africa, in which the 
work of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and the nursing staff was commended. 
He died 011 8 July 1908 on hoard the 
s.a. Wyreema between Cairns and Tows- 
viUe, wliilc on a voyage for Ids health. He 
was hiiriecl in the Blelbourne goneial 
cemetery. Ho married in 1870 Margnrot, 
daughter of James Robertson, Launeeston, 
Tasmania, and by her, who died in 1890, he 
had issao thi’ee daughters. 

[Australian Med. Giiz. vol. 27, 1908, p. 428 
(ivitlr portrait) ; Lancet, 1908, ii. 200.] 

H’A. P. 
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piFITZGIBBON, GERALD (1837-1909) 
lord justice of appeal in Ireland, bom in 
Dublin on; 28j_Aug. 1837, waa eldest of the 
three children (two sons and a daughter) of 
Gerald FitzGibbon, K.C., master in chancery 
and a leading member of the Irish bar, by 
his wife EUcn, daughter of John Patterson 
of Belfast. His younger brother, Henry 
(d. 23 Feb. 1912), was at one time president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 
Gerald became cla.-^sical seliolar in 1853 at 
Trinity College, Diihlin, -nhere he highly 
distinguished himself in classics, law, 
oratory, and English oompn.sition. He was 
made hon. LL.D. in 1895 (Duhlin Vniv. Cal. 
191)6-7, 8 nppl.). He was always deeply 
devoted to Trinity College, to which he 
.said he owed everything and at who.* 
service he coii.staiitly placed till death hi.s 
elnrpiouce and iiidu.stry. 

FitzGibbon was called to the Irish har 
in Hilary Tenu, 1860, with Edward Gibson, 
afterwards Lord Ashbourne. The two were 
of the same age, and they subscrpently took 
together on the .=iame dates the various steps 
which brought them to the bench. Fitz- 
Gibbon was soon the leading junior, both 
on his circuit (the hluustcr) and in Dublin. 
Ho refu.sfd silk in 1868, when offered it by 
Brewster, lord chancellor, but accepted the 
promotion from Lord Chancellor O’Hagan. 
He was called ‘ within the har ’ in Trinity 
Term, 1872. FitzGibboii’s senior practice 
was large, and he led the Mun.ster circuit 
until his retirement from elreuit on 
becoming a law officer. Even then he 
was taken ‘ .special ’ in important cases 
throughout the country. Among the eases 
in which he proved his eminence as aw 
advocate was that of O’Keeffe v. (Cardinal) 
Cullen (May 1873), in which he secured a 
verdict against the cardinal from a Dublin 
jury largely compo.sed of catholics, though 
the verdict was afterwards set aside on 
technical grounds, and that of Bagotu.Bagot, 
a wiU case, lasting twenty-tw'o days from 
23 April 1878, in ■which his masterly state- 
ment for fhe^ plaintiff, Mrs. Bagot, secured 
her the verdict from a dubious jury, an 
adverse judge, and against the views of a 
host of medical experts [IrisJi Times, 26 
April 1878 and following days ; Law Beji. 
Ireland, vol. i.). 

In 1876 FitzGibbon, who ■was a oon- 
servati^ve in politics, became law adviser 
to Dublin Castle, an offlee since abolished. 
In 1877 he 'was made solicitor-general for 
Ireland in Lord Beaconsfield’a government, 
and held the office until 13 Deo. 1878, when 
he was promoted lord justice of appeal. In 
the same year he was elected a bencher of 


the King’s Inns, and next year was made 
a privy councillor of Ireland. FitzGibbon’a 
career as a judge, ■which lasted for over thirty- 
one years, was highly distinguished. Many 
of lus judgments were reviewed by the 
House of Lords, and in every case where 
he differed from the colleagues of his 
own court his opinion was upilield by the 
House of Lords. In Aaron’s Reefs v. 
Twiss, where shares had been allotted on 
afraudulent prospectus, FitzGibbon differed 
from the lord chancellor of Ireland, the 
master of the rolls, and in a minor degree 
from the other lord justice, and was up- 
held by the lords, Halsbmy, Horsohcll, 
Watson, Maouaghlcn, Morris, and Davey 
(1896, Appeal Gases, p. 273 ; 1893, 2 Irish 
Reports, p. 207). 

FitzGibbon ■\vas also a member of the 
Engli.sh har. Admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
on 12 .Ian. 1857, lie was called in Trinity 
Term, 1861, and was invited to tho bench 
on 10 April 1901. Hu was made a privy 
councillor of England in 1900. 

FitzGibbon was a man of many activities 
outside his iirofcssion. He did much 
for education in Ireland. Ho served 
with Lord Rosso and Lord Randolph 
Churchill on tho commission appointed in 

1878 to inepuiro into the condition and 
management of tho endowed schools of 
Ireland (Whtston S. CiroRCinLL, Lard 
R. Churchill, pp. 78, 79 5 Endowed Schools 
{Ireland), Report of the Royal Commissioners, 
1881). The Report led to the more 
important cominissiou ‘ on educational 
endowments in Ireland,’ of which Fitz- 
Gibbon was oliairmau from 1886 to 1897. 
During its existence they framed scheme, s 
dealhig with 1350 pDrimary schools, eighty 
intermediate, and twenty-two coUegiate 
schools and institntions, and tho total 
annual income administered under these 
•schemes was over 140,000f. Most of 
FitzGibbon’s vacations were devoted to 
this _ commission. He was also a com- 
missioner of national education in Ireland 
from 1884 to 1896, and in that capaaoity 
was specially successful in getting the rival 
denominations to agree. 

In 1876 FitzGibbon joined the freemasons 
(Trinity College Lodge), and at once took 
a very active part in the charities. In 

1879 he became a governor of the girls’ 
school, and was devoted to its interest. In 
1902 he defrayed the cost of the physical 
and chemical laboratory. After a visit to 
Canada in 1899 he became the repn'esenta- 
tive in Ireland of the Grand Lodge of 
Canada. In 1908 he was elected president 
of the General Chapter of Prince Masons 
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in' Irelancl. find published a volume of 
■ AddresiP? ’ delivered in that office. On 
hi? death the freemason brethren founded 
in his memory the ‘ FitzGibbon Memorial 
Ovrmnaaium ’ in the girls’ school, the ‘ Fitz- 
Gibbon Memorial Eunse ’ m the boya’ 
.school, and the ‘ FitzGibbon annuity.’ 

Ho wa-a also active in the affairs of the 
Church of Ireland, seiTing for many years 
on the diocesan hoard of patronage for 
Dublin, and proving bis sldll in debate in the 
general synod. He was cbanoellor of many 
diocesan courts and lay diace.-'an nominator 
for the arelidiocese of Dublin. He was one 
of the duet promoters of, and a generrms 
contributor to, ‘ The Auxiliary Fund,’ by 
which the great depreciation in the invcat- 
meiits of the church and the povertj’ of 
the incumheiitg was supplemented. 

At his country house at Howth. Fitz- 
Gibhon long entertained at fHiristinas 
parties of men of all kinds of distinc- 
tion. In later yeims Ids regular visitors 
included Gpm'ge Sahnon Lq. v. Suppl. 11], 
pi’iivost of Trinity, Moiiaignor .Molloy, 
•Tohn (Visenunt) iMorley, Jlr. Arthur Balfour. 
Lords Roberts and Wolseley. But liLinO't 
intimate friend among English politician-. 
^vas Lord Randolph Churchill, wlio-,e 
acc^uaiutanoo ho llrst made at Dublin 
Castle in 1876, uben Lord Randolph's 
father, the duke of Ifarlborough, was lord- 
lieutenant. Subsequently they constantly 
corresponded on frank and confidential 
terms. Fitz-Gibbou uTOte to Lord Randolph 
deprecating Ms acceptance of the chancellor- 
ship of the esohequer in 1886, arid expressing 
a preference for Goschen. 

FitzGibbon died at Howth on 14 Oct. 1909, 
and was buried in the graveyard atfached 
to the old ruined church of St. Fiutan at 
Howth. In the court of criminal appeal 
in England the lord chief justice expressed 
(15 Oct.) sympathy with the bench of 
Ireland on his death, describing him as ‘ a 
great judge, a profound lawyer, and a man 
of wide and varied learning’ (The Times, 
16 Oct. 1909). 8ueh a reference to an 
Irish judge from the heuoh of England 
seems to have been unprecedented (Law 
Tunes, 23 Oot. 1009). 

FitzGibbon married in lSfi4 Margaret 
Ann, second daughter of Francis Alexander 
Fitzgerald, baron of the exchequer in 
Ireland, and had issue three sons and four 
daughters. His eldest son, Gerald, is king’s 
counsel in Ireland, being the third gener- 
ation of the family to attain that honour. 

Two portraits in oils by Walter Osborne, 
R.H.A., one in the Masonic gills’ school, 
Dublin, the other at Howth, were pre.gented 
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by the Order to the school and to Mr.s. 
FitzGibbon re.'-pcetivclv. A full-length 
portrait wa,s painted by Mi.s3 Harri=en for 
the Univer.iity Club, Dublin. A portrait in 
judicial robes for the banqueting hall of the 
King’s Inns, by William Orpen. R.A., was 
.subscribed for by the bench and bar ni 
Ireland. A marble .statue by A. Bruce Ji;y 
is to be placed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

[Private iiifovm.atinn ; Winston 8. Chnrehill, 
Lord Randolph Clniichill, 190S; Annual 
Report of the ilnsniiie Female Orphan School 
Ilf Iidand for 1909 (Dublin, 191(1), and 
of the flrand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
.Ma‘-on.s of Iicl.ind fin' 10iJ9 ; Thom’s Directory, 
1009 : The Iri.^h Reports, Common Law ; 
The Irish Eepoi'ls, Bqnity ; The Irish Law 
Reports ; xippcal Cases (both series) (England) ; 
Endowed Heliools (frelanil) Report of the 
Roy.d Cuminis-iion. ISSl ; Edueatinnal 
Endonincnts (Ireland), Reports of the Corn- 
mi- d.ni anil Evidence, published in 1880; 
The Times, Id Ocf. RIO!) ; The Law Tiiur-s, 
28 Oit. inuft] D. F. 

FLEAY, FREDERICK GARD (1831- 
1909), Sliakespeaie.rn bchohu', born at 
Deptford Broadway on 5 !8ept. 1831, was 
son of John Goss Fleay, linen-draper, by his 
wife Jane. Both parents were of Somerset 
familir.s. Of seven children, three — two sons 
and a daughter — alone lived to maturity. 

Frederick, according to family tradition, 
was able to read at twenty months old. 
Entering, in 1843, King’s College school, 
where Frederic Harrison -was one of his 
companions, he rose to he captain, distin- 
guishing hhnsclf j alike in classics and 
ra.athematics. In Oct. 1849 lie passed to 
Trinity- College, Cambridge, hi-: parents 
accompanying liiiii in order to provide him 
with a homo in the town. In his second 
ye<ar at Trinity he won an open mathe- 
matical aoliolarship. and after gaining 
several college prizes, graduated B.A. hi 
1853 as IMrteenth wrangler, and sisth in 
the second da.«s in the classical tripos. He 
was also placed third in the examination for 
timith’s prize.3, and impressed the examiners 
with his aptitude for higher mathematics. 
Next year he obtained second place in the 
first class of the moral science tripos, and 
first place in the second class in the natural 
science tripos. Undergraduates dubbed him 
‘the mdustrious flea.’ Despite the rare 
distinction of figuring in four tripos lists, 
Fleay just missed a fellowship at Trinity. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1836, and was or- 
dained deacon in that year and priest in 
1857. 

Adopting'a scholastic career, he was from 
1858 to 1859 vice-principal of the Oxford 
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Diocesan Training College at Culham. 
From 1860 to 1866 ho was second master 
and head oi the scientific side at Leeds 
grammar school. After six months in 1867 
as second master and head of the modern 
division at King Edrvard's School, Binning- 
liam, he Mas headmaster of Hipperhohno 
grammar school from 1S6S to 1872, and tilled 
a like post at Skipton grammar school from 
1872 to 1876, ulien ho abandoned the 
leaching jrrofcssion. Although his teaching 
■Kas mainly devoted to mathematics and 
science, lie rvas an efficient instructor in 
both classics and English and interested 
hhuself in educational theory. Much 
practical value attaches to his ‘Hints on 
Teaching,' r^hiehhe published in 1874; and 
there i.s ingenuity in liis ‘Elements of 
English Grammar : Relations of Words to 
.Sentenees (Word Building)’ (1859, 2 parts), 
and 'Logical English Grammar’ (1884). 

Fleay issued, uhilo a sohoohnaster. ‘The 
Book of Revelation’ (1864). a collection of 
orthodo.x sennons. But his independent 
and speculative habit of mind gradually 
alienated him from the Church of England, 
and on 7 February 1884 he relinquished 
Ids orders. Ho had studied sympathetically 
Comte’s philoaophy without accepting 
the Positivist religion. ‘ Three Lecture.? 
on Education’ udnoh show Comte’s in- 
iluence were read at Newton Hall in 
Nov. 1882, and published with a preface 
by Frederic Harrison in 1883. His love 
of more recondite speoidation he illus- 
Irated in 1889 by privately circulating 
a highly complex mathematical study : 

‘ Hai-monies of Sound and Colour : their 
Law identical, their Use convertible.’ 

Meanwhile Fleay was devoting himself 
to literary work. Prom an early date 
he had interested himself in phonetics 
and in spelling reform. In 1858 he won 
the Trevelyan prize for an essay on 
phonetic spelling, which ■ convinced one 
of the examiners, Max Muller, of his 
philological promise. There followed in 
1878 his ‘ English Sounds and English 
Spelling.’ In 1879 he joined the newly 
formed Spelling Reform Association and 
edited its journal, ‘ The Spelling Reformer ’ 
(1880-1). He devised two alphabets, the 
‘ Victorian form ’ for educational purposes, 
and the ‘Elizabethan form’ for literary 
purposes. The former departed further than 
the latter from accepted orthography, but 
the method of both was sound. 

In 1874 Fleay joined the New Shakspere 
Society on its foundation by Frederick .Tame,s 
Furnivali [q. v. Suppl. H], and he applied 
much of his manifold industry for some 


twenty years to the elucidation of Shake- 
spearean and Elizabethan drama. He con- 
tributed many papers to the ■ Transactions 
of the New SEakspere Society.’ His Shake- 
■spearcan hooks begair modestly with an 
‘Introduction to Shakespeare Study ’ (1877). 
There followed a useful ‘ Shakespeare 
Manual ’(1878), with editioas of Marlowe’s 
‘Edward II’ (1877), and of Sliakospoaro’s 
‘ King John,’ and of the anonymous play 
on the theme (1878), a.s well as tw^o pani- 
lililehs, ‘Actor Lists, 1078-1642’ (reprinted 
Irom ‘Royal Hist. Soo. Trans.’ 1881), 
and ‘ History of Theatres in London ’ 
(1882). All tho,se oA'orts were preliminary 
to his throe imposing compilations : ‘ A 
Chronicle History of the Life and Work 
of William Shakespeare ’ (1886), ‘ A 

Chronicle Ilislory ol the London Stage,’ 
1559-1042’ (1890), and ‘A Biographical 
Chronicle of the English Dram.a, 1659-1642 ’ 
(2 Tols. 1891). The three -works -were hand- 
somely printed in li]nitod editions and 
quickiy became scarce hooks. 

Fleay’s Shake.spoaroan labours wore 
severely practical, even statistical. Liter- 
ary criticis)n lay outside his scope. Ho 
analysed with minutonoss the changes in 
Shakespeare’s metro and phraseology, and 
rigidly applied metrical and linguistic tests 
to a determination not only of the chron- 
ology of Shakespeare’s and his follow- 
dramatists’ aoknowledgcd work but of 
the authorship of anonymous plays of the 
!ra. His arbitrary identifications of the 
writers of the anonymous Elizabeth drama 
were often startling. Ho was no Ic.ss 
clograatio in his alleged detection of oon- 
lealed topical or political allusions in text, 
plot, and character. At the same time the 
inmiense oaro -with which ho traced iho 
history of the playing companies in the 
Shakespearean period threw much new light 
on English dramatic and tliaatrioal history. 

From Shakespicai'ean and Elizabethan 
hemes Fleay finally turned to Egyptology 
and Assyriology, chiefly in their bearing 
on biblical oriticism. His main re.sult,s 
were collected in ‘ Egyptian Chronology ’ 
(1899), dedicated to the memory of Edrvard 
White Benson [q. v. Suppl. I], His lato,st 
inquiry concerned the Great Pyramid, on 
which ho published a paper in 1906. 

A self-denying and toilsome student 
who lived a secluded life, Fleay died at 
27 Dafl'ome Road, Upper Tooting, London, 
on 10 March 1909, and was buried at 
Brookwood cemetery, Woking. He married 
on 14 Jan. 1860 Mary Ann Kite, who pre- 
deceased him in 1896. Their only child, 
John, survived him. 
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Beriides the works cited Fle.iy jmbli^hod 
' Almond Blcssoms,’ verso, in 1837 ; trans- 
lations of ‘Breton Ballads’ (1870), and 
the ‘Poetry of Cntnllus’ .ind ‘Vigil of 
Venns’ (1874); ‘A Guide to Ghaiicer 
and Spenser’ (Glasgow. 1877, in ‘ Collins’s 
School and College Classics'); and ‘The 
Land of Shakespeare illustrated’ (1880). 

[Private information ; Testimonials collected 
by Pleay, 1863-70 (privately printed); Atlu-n- 
reum, March 1909 (by Dr. A. W. Ward) ; 
Frederic Harrison’s Autobiograpliicalllemoirs, 
1911.] 8. L. 

FLEMING, GEORGE (1833-1901), 
veterinary surgeon, horn at Glasgow on 
11 llarcli 1833, was son of a working 
shoeing-smith there. Early in life he was 
taken by his father to Manchester, where 
both were employed in the farrier’s shop 
of a veterinary .surgeon. He .'-ubier/uently 
entered the service of a well-knotni 
veterinary surgeon of Manehesfer, John 
Law.son, who sent him to Dick’.s College 
in Edinburgh. He took .several meclah and 
prizes, and m 18.55 obtained the certificate 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
.Scotland, which was then recogni-ed as a 
veterinary diploma. At the end of that 
year he entered the army veterinary 
service, and served in the Crimea until the 
termination of the war. In I860 he 
volunteered for the expedition to Nortli 
China, and was present at the capture of 
the Taku Forts and the surrender of Pekin, 
receiving for his services a med.al with two 
clasps. Whilst in China he undertook an 
expedition beyond the Gi'cat 'Walk winch 
he described in ‘ Travels on Horseback 
in Manchu Tartary ’ (1863). Hr 1860 he 
obtained the diploma of the Royal Clollege 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and in 1867 served 
with the army in Syria and Egypt. On his 
retmm he spent some jmars uith the royal 
engineers at Chatham. In 1879 he was 
appointed inspecting veterinary surgeon at 
the war office, and in 1883 principal 
veterinary surgeon to the army. In 1887 
lie was made C.B. and in 1890 he retired 
from the army. 

Fleming became a vice-president of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
1807, a year after his admission, and a 
member of council in 1868. He was elected 
president in 1880. when the agitation for 
an act of parhament to restrict the title 
of veterinary surgeon to the diploma- 
holders of the college had become acute, 
and by his energy and pertinacity he was 
mainly instrumental in securing the passage 
through parliament of the Veterinary 
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Surgeons Act. 1881, which impo=r-d a 
penalty upon iinrpialified per.-ons who tre-k 
or Used the title of veterinary surgeon. 
The misuse of the title had become a 
public scandal. Fleming was in gratitude 
re-elected president for tliree years in suece- - 
sion (1881-1), and ag.iin in 1SS6-7. His 
portrait (full-length) was painted by B. 
Hudson, and presented to the college by 
9iib=cription on 7 May 1883, ‘ as a token,’ 
according to the inscription at the foot, ‘ of 
sincere esteem and gratitude.’ 

He received in 1883 the honorary' 
degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Glasgow. He died on 13 April 1901 
at Higher Leigh. Combe Martin. North 
Uevon, lus residence in later life. He 
was three times married : (1) to Alice, 
daughter of J. Peake of Atherstonein 1SG3; 
(2) to Sus.an. daughter of W. Solomon of 
Upchurch, Kent, in 1878 ; (3) to Anna, 
daughter of Colonel R. D. Pennefather of 
Kilbraoken. co. Leitrim, who survived him 
and afterwards remarried, 

Flcining wa-j a voluminous writer, con- 
tributing largely to proies-ional journalfl 
and to general reviews. He translated 
from the French Chanveau’s ‘ Comparative 
Anatomy of the Domcsticatod Animale ’ 
(1873 ; 2nd edit. 1891), and from the 
Gorman Nemnann’s ‘ Parasites and Parasi- 
tioal Diseases of the Domesticated Animals ’ 
(1892 ; 2nd edit. 1605).- His ' separately 
published works include : 1. ‘ Vivheotion ; 
Is it necessary or justifiable t ’ 1806. 2. 

‘ Horse-Slioe.3 and Horse-Shoeing— their 
Origin, History, etc.,’ 1869. 3. ‘Animal 
Plagues : their History, Nature, and Pre- 
vention,’ vol, i. 1871; vol. ii. 1882. 4. 

‘ Practical Horse-Shoeing,’ 1872 ; 10th edit. 
1900. 5. ‘ Rabies and Hydrophobia,’ 

1872. 0. ‘ A Alanual of Veterinary Sanitary 
Science and Policy,’ 2 vols. 1875. 7. 

' A Test Book of Veterinarv Obstetrics,’ 
1878; 2Dd edit. 1896. 8. ‘ The Influence 
of Heredity and Contagion in the Propa- 
gation of Tuberculosis,' 1883. 9. ‘Opera- 
tive Veterin.ary Surgery,’ vol. 1. 1884. 10. 

‘ The Practical Horse-Keeper,’ 1886. His 
library of 900 volumes of books on pro- 
fessional subjects was given by him in 
1900 to the Royal College of ■V'^eterinary 
Siffgeons. 

[The Times, 10 April 1901; Veterinary 
Record, vol. xiii. 27 April 1901 ; personal 
knovdecige.] E. C, 

FLEMING, JAMES (1830-1908), canon 
of York, born at Carlow on 26 July 1830, 
was youngest of five children of Patrick 
Fleming, SI.I)., of Strabane, who married 
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in 1820 Mary, dangliter of Captain Francis 
Kirkpatrick. Botk families were of Scottish 
extraction. From 1833 to 1836 the boy 
was in Jamaica, his father having become 
paymaster to the o6th regiment; and on 
his father's death in 1838 his mother, 
who survived till September 1876, moved 
to Bath. His two brothers, William and 
Francis, were sent to Sandhurst, but ulti- 
mately took orders ; William, an old- 
fashioned protestant, died vicar of Christ 
Church, Chislehurst, in May 1900. James 
went to King Edward \Ts grammar 
school, Bath, in 1840, and to Shrewsbury 
in 1846, imder Benjamin Hall Kennedy 
[q. V.]. He was in the school eleven, and 
won the Millington .scholarship, matricu- 
lating on lo Kov. 1849 at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, from which he graduated 
ill 18.53. proceeding M.A. in 1S57 and B.T). 
in 1864. Ordained deacon in 1853 and 
priest in 1854, he v ns curate, flint, of St. 
Stephen, Ipswich (1853-5), and then of 
St. Stephen, Lansdown, in the parish of 
Waloot, Bath (1853-9), with charge of tho 
chapel of All Saints, where hi,s plam evan- 
gelical preaching attracted good congrega- 
rions, He started classes of instruction in 
elocution for working people in 1859, and 
was a strong advocate of total abstinence. 
In 1866 he was appointed by trustees to the 
incumbency of Camden church, Camberwell, 
formerly held by Henry Mclvill [q. v.], and in 
1873 tvas presented by the marquis (after- 
wards first duke) of Westminster to the 
vicarage of St. Jlicliael, Chester Square. 
Admitted on 19 Feb. 1874, he retained this 
benefice till his death, becoming chaplain 
to the duke of Westminster in 1875. 
On 21 June 1899 the second didcc of West- 
minster, on behalf of the congregation, pre- 
sented him with an address and 20001. 
on the completion of twenty-five years’ 
incumbency. During the period parochial 
schools and local churches increased and a 
oorivmlesoent home, for which a parishioner 
gave Fleming 23,6001., was built at Birch- 
ington. Outside his parish his chief in- 
terests were Dr. Barnardo's Homes [see 
Barn-aedo, Thojus John, Suppl. II]; 
the Religious Tract Society, of which he 
was an honorary secretary from 1880 ; and 
the Hospital Sunday Fund, to which he 
trained his congregation to make large 
aimual contributions, amounting in twenty- 
eight years to nearly 35,0001. 

Meanwhile on 30 May 1879 Lord Beacons- 
field nominated Fleming to a residentiary 
eanonry in York Minster (see Dehate, in, 
House oj Lords, 16 June 1879). William 
Thomson [q. v.], archbishop of York, made 


liim snocentor on 20 Aug. 1881, and pre- 
centor with a prcbendal stall on 3 Jan. 1883. 
In 1880 Lord Beaoon.sfield was inclined to 
appoint him first bishop of Liverpool, 
but local pressure caused John Charles 
Ryle [q. V. Suppl. I] to be preferred. He after- 
wards declined the bishopric of Sydney 
with the primacy of Australia, Nov. 
1884 [see Barry, Aljtrbd, Suppl. II], and 
from reasons of income Lord Salisbury’s 
successive offers of the deaneries of Chester 
(20 Deo. 1883) and of Norwich (6 May 
1889). Honorary chaplain to Queen 
Victoria (1876) and chaplain in ordinary 
to her (1880) and to Edward VTI (1901), 
Fleming from 1879 preached almost yearly 
before Queen Victoria, and before Edward 
VII, when Prince of Wales, at Sandringham. 
On 24 Jan. 1892 he preached at Sandring- 
ham the sermon in memory of Iho^ Duke 
of CJarenoe [see Alburt VroTOn CrmrsTIAN 
Edward, Suppl. I], which was published as 
‘ Recognition in Ei.ernity,’ and had a con- 
tinuous sale, reaching in 1911 to aliout 
67,000 copies. The author’s profits, amount- 
ing by May 191] to 1725f., were distrilmtod 
between two obaiities named by Queen 
Alexandra — the Gordon Boys’ Homo and 
the British Homo and Hosjiital for In- 
curables. From 1880 Fleming was White- 
head professor of preaching and elocution 
at the London College of Divinity (St. 
John’s Hall, Highbury). Throe times — 
1901, 1903, and 1907— ho wa.s appointed 
William Jones lecturer (sometimes called 
the Golden lectureship) by tho Haber- 
dashers’ Company. Fleming, who early in 
1877 denounced tho ‘ folly, obstinacy, and 
contumacy ’ of the ritualists in ‘ The 
Times’ (25 Jan. 1877), ceased to wear 
the black gown in the pulpit after the 
judgment in Clifton v. Eid.sdale (12 May 
1877). But his suspicion of ritualism in- 
creased with his years (c/. Mbs. Ceeigti- 
ton’s Life and Letters of Maiidell Oreifjlilon, 
ii. 308-309). In later life ho supported 
the protestant agifation of John Konait 
[q. v. Suppl. II]. His personal rela- 
tions with C. H. Spurgeon [q. v.], 
William Morley Punshon [q. v.], and other 
nonconformist leaders wore very cordial. 
Fleming died at St. Michael’s Vicarage on 
1 Sept. 1908, and was buried atlCensal &eon 
cemetery. A reredos and choir stalls in 
memory of him were placed in St. Michaera 
(1911), and a statue of King Edwyn in York 
Minster. He married, on 21 June 1853, 
at Holy Trinity, Brompton, Grace, elder 
daughter of Admiral Purcell, who died on 
25 May 1903. They had three sons 
and three daughters. A cartoon portrait 
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(if Fluiiiino; by ■ftpv’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
Fair’ in 18S9. 

Fleming’s personal charm and grace of 
speech made him popular, but he was 
neither a student nor a thinker. ‘ The 
Stolen Sermon, or Canon Fleming's Theft,’ 
a jramphlet issued in 18S7 (embodying an 
article in the ‘ Weekly Churohman," 6 May), 
shoved that one of two sermons by Flem- 
ing, publi-shed a.s ‘ Science and the Bible ’ 
(1880). reproduced almost Terb.atim ‘The 
Bible Right,’ a sermon by Dr. Talmagp 
(‘ Fifty Sermons,’ 2nd series, 2nd edit. 1876, 
pp. 312-21), Fleming explained in a pub- 
lished letter that he had inadvertently 
transferred Dr. Tabu age's sermon from his 
common-place book. Apart from some 
twenty separate sermons, chiefly for special 
occasions, Fleming published a useful 
manual on ‘ The Art of Reading and 
Speaking’ (1806) and ‘Our Gracious 
Queen Alexandra' (1901) for the Religious 
Tract Society. 

[A. R. JI. Fiiilay.'Oii, Life of Canon 
Fleminir. IDOf) ; The Time*. 2 Sept. 10()8 ; 
Eeooid. 4 Sept. 191)8 ; Guardian. 2 and 9 Sept. 
1908 ; Crockford, Clerical Directory, 1903.] 

£. H. P. 

FLETCHER. JAMES (1852-1908), 
naturalist, born at Aslio. near Wrotham, 
Kent. England, on 28 March 1852, was 
second sou of Joseph Flitcroft Fletcher 
bj' Ills wife Mary Ann Hayward. The 
eldest son, Flitcroft Fletclier, was an artist 
who e.xhilhtcd five jiictures at the Royal 
Academy ( 1 882-6), dying at the age of thirty- 
six. Fletcher was educated at King’s School, 
Rochester, and joined the Bank of British 
North America in London in 1871. In 1874 
he was transfeiTcd to Canada and stationed 
at Montreal. In 1875 he entered the 
Ottawa office of the bank, and, resigning 
in May 1876, was employed in the library 
of parliament until 1 July 1887. Fletcher, 
whose Ici.siire was devoted to the study 
of botany aird entomology, was then 
appointed entomologist and botanist to 
the recently organised Dominion experi- 
mental farms. Since 1884 he had acted 
ns Dominion entomologist in the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Elected a fellow of the 
Linnfean Society on 3 June 1886 and a mem- 
ber of the Entomological Society of America 
and other scientific societies, he was one 
of the founders of the Ottawa Field Natur- 
alists’ Club. At his death he w’as president 
of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
and honorary secretni-y of the Royal Society 
of Canada. In 1896 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Queen’s 
University. 


Fletcher was a vulumuious writer. 
To the ‘ Tran-actifms ' of the Ottawa Field 
Xaturali.sts’ Club lie contributed a ‘ Flora 
Ottaw'aensis,’ and with George H. Clark 
he published ‘ Farm Weeds of Canada ’ 
(1906). Valuable papers on injurious insects 
and on the diurnal Icpidoplera appeared at 
intervals. Seventeen species of butterflies 
Itear his name. He died at Montreal on 
8 Nov. 1008, and is liuried in Beechwood 
cemetery, Ottawa. 

Ho manned in 1879 Eleanor Gertrude, 
elde.st daughter of Collingwood rfchveiber, 
C.M.G., Ottawa, by whom he had two 
daughters. 

The Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club 
erected in In'.s memory a drinking-fuuntaiu 
with hrouzo medallion at the experimental 
farm, and had a portrait painted by 
Franklyn Brownell. R.G.A.. which now 
hangs in the Ottawa public libraiy. 

[Information supplied by Fletcher's daugh- 
ter, Mi'.s. II. S. Lahe ; memorial notices by 
the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club in The 
Ctttawa Naturuliot, vol. xxii. Nia. 10, Jan. 
1909.] P, E. 

FLINT. ROBERT (1838-1910). philo- 
sopher and theologian, horn near Dumfries 
on 14 March 1838, wa.s the son of Robert 
Flint, at that time a farm overseer, by liis 
wife (born Johnston). His first .school was 
at Moffat. In 1852 he entered Glasgow 
University, where he distinguished himself 
(without graduating) in arts and divinity. 
Having been employed as a lay missionary 
by the ‘Elders’ Association’ of Glasgow, 
he was licensed to preach in 18.58, and. 
for a short lime acted as assistant to 
Nonnan Macleod the younger [q. v.]. at the 
Barony Church, Glasgow. He was minister 
of the Ea.st Church, Aberdeen (1859-62) 
and of Ifilconquhar, Fife (1862-4), a 
country parish, wMoh gave him leisure for 
study, improved bji- visits to Gennanjn 
On the death of James Frederick Perrier 
[q. T.] ill 1804 Flint was elected to succeed 
him in the moral pliilosophy chair at St. 
Andrews University, among the competing 
candidates being Thomas Hill Green [q. v.]. 
This chair he held till 1876, when he 
succeeded Thoma.? Jackson Crawford 
[q. V.] in the divinitj^ chair of Edinburgh 
Univeneity, On this appointment he was 
made LL.D. of Glasgow and D.D. of Edin- 
burgh. Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] had 
similarly migrated from the one chair 
to the other. Flint was appointed to a 
number of foundation lectureships. He 
was Baird lecturer (1878-7); in 1880 he 
crossed to America, and delivered a course 

d2 
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as Stone lecturer at Princeton ; in 1S87-8 
he -^vas Groall lecturer. He was elected 
on 21 Jlay 1883 corresponding member of 
the Institute of Prance (Academic des 
sciences morales et poliliques), and was a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He resigned his chair to devote himself to 
literary woik, a purpose hampered by 
failing health. Por some time he lived 
at Musselburgh. He delivered the Gifford 
lectures in 1908-9. He died, unmarried, at 
his residence, 3 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 
on 23 Nov. 1910. 

PHnt was in poison spare but well knit ; 
bis pale features wore an espres,sion of 
self-oommand ; bis dark moustache gave 
diatinotion to hi.s clerical garb. He had 
few intimate.s, and lived much of lua Ufe 
apart, devoted to lua .studies, alwa}'S a 
hard reader, of e.vtraordinary diligence in 
research and facile power of mastery. He 
had no taste for amusements, country 
walks being liis one recreation. With his 
students he was popular, for he was patient 
and kind ; yet it is said that of them aU 
only two were ever privileged to accompany 
him in his walks. His methods were 
deUberate, his composition slow and sure 
in a small and neat handwriting, his speech 
measured and with some peculiarities of 
enunciation, e.g. ‘ audoms,’ ‘ know-ledge.’ 
All his work was planned on a large scale ; 
the cycle of his divinity lectures extended 
to seven sessions ; his best-kno\m books, 
complete in themselves, were parts of wider 
schemes ; his sermons have been dc.^oribed 
as of ‘ magnificent length and toughness ’ ; 
that his preaching was liighly esteemed 
was due to liis easy grasp of his subject, 
the elevation of his treatment, his straight- 
forward style, and the convincing tones of 
his penetrating voice. As a tlunker his 
characteristic was the confidence Arith 
which he brought all matters to the test 
of reason, tnisting it as a guide to positive 
conclusions, and resting nothing on senti- 
mental or prudential grounds. On lines 
of independent judgment he followed in 
the succes.don of Butler and Paley, wel- 
coming every advance of physical science 
and speculative thought as enlarging the 
field for critical investigation and help- 
ing to clear the issue. His students Avere 
stimulated to the exercise of their oAvn minds 
and to the attainment of a high intellectual 
standard. In church matters he kept aloof 
from many current controversies, but on 
occasion (1882) arguing strongly for tlie 
maintenance of the national chuioh on a 
basis of ‘mutual understanding, concilia- 
tion and peace,’ In connection Arith the 
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Edinburgh Universitj^ tercentenary in 
1881, in a scries of professorial portraits 
by William Hole, Elint i.s etched in 
knightly armour as champion of tho 
common faitli. On his retirement in 1903 
his portrait, painted by Sir George Reid, 
Avas presented to him by his students ; it 
is noAV in his sister’s possession, but is 
idtimately to belong to tho Edinburgh 
University. 

He Avrote ; 1. ‘ The Earth is tho Lord’s,’ 
18.39 (sermon, Ps. xxiv. 1, 2). 2. ‘ Christ’s 

Kingdom upon Earth,’ 1865 (sermons). 
3. ‘ The Philosophy of History in [Europe] 
France and Germany,’ 1874 ; translated 
into French by Professor Lndovic Carrau 
of Besaneon. 4. ‘ Theism,’ 1877 (Baird 
Lectm’e) ; 7th edit., 1889. 6. ‘ Antitheistie 
Theories,’ 1879 (Baird Lecture) ; Srd edit. 
1885. 6. ‘ A Sermon,’ Edinburgh, 1881 

(on Rev. i. 5). 7. ‘ Tho CWonant, 1 fiffO to 
1690,’ Edin. 1881 (lecture). 8. ‘ Christianity 
in relation to other Religions,’ Edin. 
1882 (lecture). 9. ‘ Tho Duties of the 
People of Scotland to the Chnroli of Scot- 
land,’ Edin. 1882 (leoiuros). 10. ‘Vico,’ 
1884 (critical biography of Giovanni Bat- 
tista Vico). 11. ‘The Claims of Divine 
Wisdom,’ Edin. 1886 (sornion to young). 
12. ‘The Church Question in Scotland,’ 
1891. 13. ‘ History of tho Philosophy 

I of History,’ Edin. 1803 (first section, 

' ‘ Historical Philosophy in Franco and 
French Belgium and SAvitsoi'land,’ 1803). 
14. ‘Socialism,’ 1894 ; 2nd edit. 1908. 
16. ‘ Hindu Pantheism,’ 1897. 16. ‘ Ser- 
mons and Addre.s.ses,’ 1899. 17. ‘Agnosti- 
cism,’ 1903 (Croall Lccturo). 18. ‘ Philo- 
sophy as Soientia Soientiarum,’ 1901. 19. 

‘ On Theological, Biblical and other Sub- 
jects,’ 1905. Besides these, ho Avroto many 
articles, especially those on ‘ Theism ’ and 
‘Theology,’ in the ninth edition of tho 
‘ Encyolopasdia Britannioa.’ 

[Elcotaman, and The Times, 26 Nov. 1910 ; 
Hcav Scott’s Fasti EooIch. Scotio. 1869, 
ii. 458; 1871, iii. 516; W. Hole, Quasi 
Cursores, 1884, 145, .sq. (AA'ith portrait) ; 
Vapereau, Diet, des Contomp. 1893 ; W. I. 
Addison, Roll of Graduates, Univ. Glasg. 1898, 
198 ; information from Mr, Andrew Clark, 
S.S.C. ; personal recoUeotion.] A. G. 

FLOYER, ERNEST AYSCOGHE (1862- 
1903), explorer, horn on 4 July 1862 'at 
Marshohapel, Linos., was eldest BurAUAring 
son of the Rev. Ayscoghe Floyor {d. 1872) 
by his Avife Louisa Sara (1830-1909), daughter 
of thelHon. Erederio John Shore of tlie 
Bengal Civil Service. His mother, Avho Avas 
granddaughter of John Shore, first Baron 
Teignmouth[q. v.], and survived hereon, was 
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a pioneer in tlie movement for tire syste- 
matic class teaching of plain needlework in 
EngUah elementary schools, was inspector 
of needlework under the [London school 
board, founder of the London luititution 
for Advancement of Plain Keedlework, and 
author of several text-books upon the sub- 
ject. After education at Charterhouse from 
1805 until 1869, Floyer served for seven 
years in the Indian telegraph service, being 
stationed on the coast of the Persian Grdf. 
On receiving his long leave, in January 187 6, 
he .started for the unexplored interior of 
Baluchistan. Bis journeys there occupied 
him until May 1877, and bis observations 
and surveys earned him a reputation as a 
bold and intelligent explorer. His results 
wereprrhlishedin ‘Unexplored Baluchistan’ 
(1882), with illustrations and map. The 
narrative describes a journey of ex- 
ploration from Jask to Bampur ; a tom i 
in the Peroian Gulf, visiting the island of 
Hen j an and other places; and a journey 
of exploration from Jask to Ivirman ria 
Anguhran. Tiiero are appendices on 
dialects of Western Baluoliiotan and on 
plants ooUeotod. In January 1878 he was 
appointed inspector-general of Egyptian 
telegraphs, a post which he held until his 
death. He so administered the department 
as to convert an annual loss into a 
substantial annual surplus. He induced 
the government to devote a portion of tliis 
to experiments in the cultivation of trees 
and plants upon the soil of the desert. He 
took charge of these experiments in the , 
capacity of director of plantations, 
state railways and telegraphs of Egypt. 
He cultivated successfully cactus for fibre, 
casuariua for telegraph poles, Hyoscyamus 
mutiaus yielding the alkaloid hyoscyaminc, 
and other plants. Having discovered 
nitrate of soda in a clay in Upper Egypt, 
he was appointed by the government to 
superintend the process of its extraction. 
At the same time he engaged in exploration. 
In 1884 he made a journey from Haifa to 
Hebba, and in 1887 surveyed two routes 
between the Nile and the Red Sea in about 
N. lat. 2G“. In 1891 he was appointed by 
the Khedive to the command of an impor- 
tant expedition in a more southern part of 
the same desert (about N. lat. 24°). In tliis 
expedition he rediscovered the abandoned 
emerald mines of Silrait and Zabbara whicb 
had been worked at various epochs from 
early times. As the result of Floyer’s 
report the.se mines were reopened. TJie 
outcome of this expedition, antiquarian, 
scientific, and economic, is fuUy described 
in liis official publication, ‘ Etude sui la 
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Nord-Etbai entre lo Nil and la Mer Rouge ’ 
(Cairo, 1893, 4to, with maps and illus- 
trations). For services to the military 
authorities Floyer received the British 
medal ‘ Egj-pt, 1882,’ with clasp ‘ The Nile, 
1884-5,’ and the Khediveis bronze .star. 
Floyer, who was popular with his native 
employes, had a mastery of Arabic and 
possessed an ear for minute diiJerences of 
dialect. 

Floyer died at Cairo on 1 Deo. 1003. 
He married in 1887 Mary Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. WiUiam Richards 
Watson, rector of Saltfleotby St. Peter’s, 
Lincolnshire, by whom he left three sons. 

Floyer described his Egyptian explora- 
tions in ‘ The Mines ot the Northern 
Etbai ’ (‘ Trans. Roy. Asiatic Soo.’ Get. 

1892) ; ‘ Notes on the Geology of the 
Northern Etbai ’ ('Trans. Geol. tioc.’ 1S92, 
vol. xlviii.) ; ‘ Further Routes in the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt ’ (‘ Geogr. Joum,’ May 

1893) ; and ‘ Joutuej-s in the Eastern Desert 
of Egj-pt ’ (‘ Proo. Roy. Geogr. Soo.’ 1884 
andl887). Tothe ‘Journal’ of the' Institut 
Egyptien’ for 189U-6 he contributed many 
papers on antiquarian, botanical, and agri- 
oultiual matters. 

[Personal knowledge ; Journ. Roy. Asiatic 
Soc. April 19U4.J . V. 0. 

FORBES, JAMES STAATS (1823-1904), 
railway manager and connoisseur, born at 
Aberdeen on 7 March 1823, was eldest of 
the six children of James Staats Forbes, 
a member of a Scottish family long settled 
in England, by his wife Ann Walker. 
A brother, WiUiam, became manager of the 
Mdland Great Western railway of Ireland, 
and was father of WUHam, who is general 
manager of the London, Brighton and 
South Coast railway, and of Stanhope 
Alexander Forbes, R.A. Educated at 
Woolwich, James was brought up in 
London as an engineer, and sho-wing skill 
as a draughtsman, he entered in 1840 the 
office of Lsambard Kingdom Brunei [q. v.], 
who was then constructing the Great Western 
line. Joining the Great W estern Company’s 
.service, he reached by successive steps the 
post of chief goods manager at Paddington. 
He next secured an appointment on the 
staff of the Dutch-Pvheniah railway, then 
under English management, and soon rose 
to the highest post, bringing the fine, then 
on the verge of bankruptcy, into a state 
of oomparativo success. On his rethoment 
the directors retained his partial services 
as their permanent adviser. In 1861 the 
directors of the London, Chatham and 
Dover railway (which, formed by amal- 
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gamation in 1859, was then in the hands of 
a receiver) made him their general manager. 
He had previously been offered, and had 
twice refused, the post of general manager 
of the Great Western railway at a salary of 
10,000i. 

Debt, confusion, pressing creditors, and 
lack of money menaced the Ohatham and 
Dover company, which was fighting for its 
very esiatenoe' against two powerful neigh- 
bours, the iSouth Eastern and the London and 
Brighton lines. Under Forbes’s skilful and 
daring leadership the line held its own, and 
in 1871 he joined the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding in 1873 to the post of chairman, 
uhich he held jointly with that of general 
manager until 1 J an. 1899. On the amalga- 
mation, at that date, of the Chatham line 
uith the South Eastern, Forbes declined the 
chairmanship of the joint boards, but acted 
as tbeir adviser. In his management of the 
finances of his own company, his tact in 
presiding at meetings of shareholders, 
and the exceptionally good terms which 
he secured for the Chatham raUtvay in the 
amalgamation, Forbes proved himself a 
skilled diplomatist of gi'eat ability. 

He also restored the fortunes of another 
banknipt concern, the Metropolitan District 
railway; joined its board on G Oct. 1870, 
was chairman from 28 Nov. 1872 to 5 Sept. 
1901, and from that date to 17 Feb. 1903 
advisoiy director. For twenty-five yoais 
(1870-95) the rivali'y between Forbes of 
the Chatham and the District and Sir 
Edward Watlrin [q. v. Suppl. II] of the 
South Eastern and the Metropolitan was 
a source of anxiety to the shareholders 
and of much profit to lawyers. Forbes 
was at a great disadvantage, his opponent 
having control over two concerns which 
were soh-ent and successful and being 
himself a railway strategist of a high 
order. But for the suavity of temper 
and charm of manner of his rival, 
VA’atkin would probably have succeeded 
in crushing the two younger and poorer 
companies. 

Forbes was connected with several other 
railways, most of them needing help to 
bring them out of difficulties. He was 
director and at one time deputy-chairman 
of the Hull and Barnsley line, and financial 
adviser to a still more unfortunate line, the 
Didoot, Newbury and Southampton; he 
was chairman of the Whitechapel and Bow 
railway, and of the Regent’s Canal City 
and Docks railway. This last line was 
incorporated in 1882 for the construction 
of a line along the Regent’s Canal from 
Paddington to the docks, but no pi’ogresa 


has yet been made to carry out the scheme. 
His financial ability was widely in request. 
He was chairman of three important 
electric light companies, a director of tho 
Lion Fhelnsm'ance Company, and president 
of the National Telephone Company ; from 
many of these boards he retired towards the 
end of his life. 

Though a rigid economist, Forbes was 
always ready to introduce improvements 
when convinced that they wore wortli 
their cost. Ho adopted tho block .system, 
automatic brakes, and hydraulic .stop blocks. 
To him were due the trials of the twin-ship 
system as represented by tho Oalais-Douvros, 
and ho rvas largely ros 2 ron,siblc for tho line 
boats for the eross-Ohannol service belong- 
ing to the railway companies. Forbes 
excelled as an administrator on broad linos 
and ill boldly taking an initiative, but had 
no taste for dotail.s. He was a frequent 
witness before Parhamentary Committees, 
and was a lirst-rato after-dinner sjicaker 
(of. Tlailway News, 9 April 1004). 

In (September IS73, at a byo-olection, 
he unsuccessfully eonicsted Dover in tho 
liberal interest, but did not again soolc 
Parliamentary hononra. 

Forbes was muoii inlorostcd in art and, 
though his judgment was soniotiinos at 
fault, enjoyed a considerable rojiutaiicm as 
a collector. His large oollcotiou of works 
of nineteenth-century artists included many 
examples of the Barbizon and inodcm 
Dutch schools. A soleetioii (about oiio- 
Iwelfth) was exhibited at tiie Grafton Gallery 
in May 1906 (Allienmm, 27 May 1905, 
p. 664). A smaller exhibition, of whioli a 
lirinted catalogue appeared, was hold in 
July 1908 at tlio Brighton Library and Art 
GaUery. 

Forbes died on 5 April 1904 at his resi- 
dence, Garden Corner, Chelsea Embankment, 
and was buried in tho chni’chyard of West 
Wioldiam, Kent, the village whore ho 
formerly lived. 

He married in 1851 Ann [d. 1901), 
daughter of John Bennett, by whom ho 
had as smviving issue a soir, Duncan, in tho 
service of the Groat Indian Poninsuta rail- 
way, and two daughters, of whom Ann 
Bennett, the elder, married in 1897, as his 
second wife, Major-gen. Kir Charles Taylor 
Du Plat, K.C.B, [d. 1900). 

There is a portrait of Forbos, oxccutcd 
in 1881, by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, and 
a marble bust (olro. 1893) by Trentenoir 
of Florence, both in tho possession of his 
executors. A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ appeared 
m ‘Vanity Fair’ m 1900 (vol. xxxii. pi. 
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[Authority above cited ; Engineer, 8 April 
1904 ; The Times, 6 April 1904 ; E. H. 
McCalmont, Pari. Poll Book, 7th. edit. 1910, 
pt. 1,87; Debiett; private information.] 

C. IV. 

FOED, EDWAED ONSLOW (1852- 
1901), sculptor, bom in Islington on 27 July 
1852, was son of Edward Eord (d. 1864) by 
liis wife Martha Lycba Gardner. His family 
moved to Blackhcath nhilo he was still a 
child. Hi.s father, who was. in busine.ss in 
the City, died when he was barely twelve. 
After he had spent some time at Black- 
heath proprietary school, Ins mother deter- 
mined that he should follow the strong bent 
towards art wliioh he had already shown. 
She took liim to Antwerp, where she sent 
him to the Academy as a student of paint- 
ing. From Antwerp they moved alter a 
time to Munich. There Eord studied under 
WaginuUer, who advised him to transfer 
Ida attention to modelling, which ho did. 
Before leaving Munich Ford married, in 
187.3, Anne Gwendoline, the third daughter 
of Baron Frans von lireuzcr. 

On returning to this country about 1874 
Ford settled at Blaokheatli, whence he sent 
a bust of lu.s wife to the EoyaL Academy of 
1875. Tills at once attracted attention, 
and from that time onward the sculptor’s 
career was watched with interest. Beginning 
with the statue of Eowlaiid Hill at the 
Royal Exchange (1881), his more important 
works are : ‘ Irving as Hamlet ’ (1883), in the 
Guildhall Art GaUery ; ‘ Gordon ’ { 1 890), the 
group of the famous general mounted on a 
camel, of wliich examples are at Chatham 
and Khartoum ; the Shelley memorial in 
University College, Oxford (1892); the 
equestrian statue of Lord. Strathnaim at 
Kniglitsbridge (1895) ; and the memorial 
to Queen Victoria at Manchester (1901). 
Besides these monumental works Ford 
executed many busts, invariably marked by- 
taste in conception, delicate modelling, and 
verisimilitude. The best, perhaps, are tho 
heads of Millais, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Orohardson, Matthew Ridley Corbett, the 
duke of Norfolk, Mr. Briton Riviere, Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, Sir Hubert von Herkomer, and M, 
Dagnan-Bouveret. Ford also modelled a 
series of bronze statuettes. In each of these 
he endeavoured to embody some playful 
fancy which was, occasionally, less sculp- 
turesque than literary. The most successM, 
perhaps, of these are ‘ Folly ’ (bought by the 
Chantrey trustees and now in the Tate 
Gallery), ‘ The Singer,’ ‘ Applause,’ ‘ Peace,’ 
and ' Echo.’ He was one of the first 
English sculptors to publish small replicas , 


of his statues, which did much to extend 
his reputation. 

Eord was elected A.R.A. in 1888 and 
R.A. in 1895, and became a corresponding 
member of the Institute of France. Hia 
example had much to do with that awaken- 
ing of English sculpture in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century vliich 
had its initial impulse in the teaching 
of Dalou at South Kensington and 
was helped by Ford’s great personal 
popularity. like most sculptors he was 
physically powerful, although of medium 
height, but, also like mo.st sculptors, 
he overworked liimseE, and probably 
shortened Iris life by- the energy with 
which ho set about not only his own work 
but that ol other people. On the death of 
Harry Bates [q. v. Suppl. I] he undertook 
to complete some of that artist’s unfinished 
work, just at a time when commissions 
were coming in thick and fast to his oto 
studio. About tlie middle of 1900 he rvas 
attacked by a dangerous form of heart 
disease, which left him. after a year of 
more or less precarious health, unable to 
resist the attack of pneumonia from which 
he died at 62 Acacia Road, N,W., on 
23 Dec. 1901. He was buried at East 
Finohley, Ho was survived by' liis mother, 
his w-i£o, four sons, and a daughter. 

The best portrait of Onslow Ford is a 
head by John Macallan Swan [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], which is the property of the 
painter’s widow. He was also painted by 
Mr. Arthur Hacker, R.A., Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, E.A., Mr. J. MoLnre Hamilton, 
and others. A memorial obelisk, mcluding 
a medallion protrait in profile by- A. C. 
Liicehosi and a replica of Ford’s ow-n 
figure of Poetry from the Shelley' memorial, 
was .set up at the junction of Grove End 
Road mth Abbey Road, m St. Jolm’s Wood. 

[The Times, 26 Dec. 1901 ; Men and 
Women of tho Time; personal knowledge.] 

W. A. 

FORD, WILLIAM JUSTICE (1853- 
1904), cricketer and wiiter on cricket, the 
eldest of seven sons of Wilham Augustus 
Ford, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by his wife 
Katherine Mary Justice, w-as born in London 
on 7 Nov. 1863. Of his brothers, Augu.stu8 
Frank Justice (6. 1858) and Francis 

Gilbertson Justice (J. 1866) cHstinguished 
themselves in Repton, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and Middlesex cricket, w-lifle a tliird, 
lional George Bridges Justice (6. 1866), 
became headmaster of Harrow in 1910. 
Educated at Eagle House, Wimbledon, 
and at Repton, w-here he played in the 
cricket eleven (1870-2). William entered 
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St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge, as minor 
scholar in 1872, became foundation scholar 
in 1874, and graduated B.A. with second- 
class classical honours in 1876, proceeding 
M.A. m 1878. He was a master at Marl- 
borough College from 1877 to 1886, and 
from that year till 1SS9 was principal of 
Nelson College, Now Zealand. On Ids return 
to England he became in April 1890 head- 
master of Leamington college, from which 
he retired in 1893. 

Of splendid physique (he was 6 ft. 3 in. 
in height and weighed in 1886 over 
17 stone). Ford was as a cricketer one of 
the hardest hitters ever known, surpassed 
only by Mi'. C. I. Thornton. His longest 
authenticated Idt was 144 yards ; in 
August 1885 at Maidstone he scored 44 
runs in 17 minutes in the first innings, and 
75 runs in 45 minutes in the second innings 
for Jhddiesoi v. Kent. He was a si ow round 
arm bowler and a good field at point. After 
retirhig from his work as schoolmaster, 
he wrote much on cricket, publishing ‘A 
Cricketer on Cricket ’ (1900) ; ‘ Middlesex 
County C.C. 1864-1899’ (1900); and 
‘ The Cambridge C.C. 1829-1901 ’ (1002). 
JHe compiled the articles on ‘ Public School 
Cricket ^ for Wisden’a ' Cricketers’ 
Almanack’ (1898-1904) and m Prince 
Ranjitsinhji’s ‘Jubilee Book of Cricket’ 
(1897). Ho also contributed articles to the 
‘ Cyolopsedia of Sport ’ and to the ‘ Eiioyolo- 
predia Britannioa,’ and the chapter on 
‘ Pyramids and Pool ’ to the Badminton 
volume on ' Bilhards.’ 

Ford died of pneumonia at Abingdon 
Mansions on 3 April 1904, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. He married in 1887 
HGsa K. IL Browning, of Nelson, New 
21ealand. 

pihe Times, 4 and 8 April 1904 ; Wiaden’s 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1005 ; Haygarth’s 
Cricket Scores and Biographies, 1879, xii. 
747 ; Hv. xeii ; Cricket, 17 Juno 1886 (with 
portrait) ; J, Pycroft’s Cricket Ghat, 1886 
(with portrait).] W. T3. 0. 

FORESTIER-WALKER, Sie FRED- 
ERICK MTLLIADI EDWARD FORES- 
TIER (184L-1910), general, hom at Bushey 
on 17 April 1844, was eldest of the four 
sons of General Sir Edward Walter Forestier- 
Walker, K.C.B. (1812-1881), of the Manor 
House, Bushey, Hertfordshire, by his first 
wife. Lady Jane, only daughter of Francis 
Grant, sixth earl of Seafield. His grand- 
uncle was Sir George Tormshend Walker, 
first baronet [q. v.]. Educated at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, he entered the 
Scots Guards as lieutenant on 5 Sept. 1862, 
and was promoted captain on 11 July 1865, 


In 186&-7 he served as A.D.C. to the major- 
general at Mauritius, and from 1889 to 
1873 he was adjutant of his regiment. On 
1 Feb. 1873 he became lieutouant-oolonel, 
and aftenvards he made his first acquaint- 
ance with South Africa, whore he was 
thenceforth employed for the greater part 
of his active career. From 1873 to 1879 
he was on the staff at the Cape of Good 
Hope acting as assistant military secretary 
to the general officer there. In that 
capaeitj', or on special service, ho iya,s 
engaged in much active warfare in )South 
Africa. In 1875 he served in the expedi- 
tion to Griqualand West. During 1877-8 
he was with lient. -general Sir A'thur 
Cunynghame [q. v.] through Iho sixth 
TCnffir war. He was mentioned in des- 
patches, and was made colonel on 15 Oct. 
1878 and C.B. on 11 Nov. follorving. In 
the course of 1878 he became military 
secretary to Sir Bartle Frei'o, the high 
commissioner. Tlu'oughout the Zulu war of 
1879, of whioh Fredorio Augustus Thesigor, 
second baron Chelmsford [q. v. iSui)pl. H] 
was in chief command, Forestier-Walker was 
employed on special sorvioo. In the early 
stages of the campaign lie wag principal 
staS officer to No. 1 column, being present 
at the action of Inyezano and during thu 
occupation of Ekowe. Subsequently ho was 
on the Une of oomraunioations and in 
command of Fort Pearson and tho Lower 
Tugela district. He received tho medal 
ivith clasp, and was monlioncd in des- 
patches (Land. Qaz. 5 March, 18 May 
1879). Returning to England, ho was from 
1 August to 14 Nov. 1882 assistant adjutant 
and quartermaster-general of tho homo 
district ; but from 12 Nov. 1884 till Dec. 
1886 he was again in South Africa, serving 
with the Beohuanaland expedition under 
Sir Charles Warren as assistant adjutant 
and quartermastar-gcnoral. 'Ho was nomin- 
ated C.M.G. on 27 Jan. 1886 and major- 
general on 31 Dec. 1887. From 1 April 

1889 to Deo. 1890 he served as brigadier- 
general at Aldershot, and from 19 Dec. 

1890 to 30 Sept. 1895 he was major-general 
commanding the troops hi Egypt. On 
26 May 1894 he was created K.C.B. for Iris 
services in Egsqit. Subsequently bo was 
lieut.-general commanding tho w'cstern 
district of England from 1 Nov, 1895 to 
18 Aug. 1899, with headquarters at Devon- 
port. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
second Boer war it was decided to recall 
Sir William Butler [q. v. Suppl. II] from tho 
command of the forces at the Cape, and 
the appomtment was offered at very short 
notice to Forestier-Walker, who accepted it. 
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He anlved at Cape Town on 6 Sept. 1899, 
and was there during the chief stages 
of the Boer war. Placed in command of 
the lines of communication, he performed 
his exceedingly important diitie.s nith his 
usual thoroughness. At the outset he had 
to provide for the defence of a frontier 
1000 miles long, and was active in support 
of Sir Redvers BuUer’a advance. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches. On 18 April 
1901 he handed over his post to Major- 
general Wynne, and embarked for England. 
On 7 July 1902 he attained the rank of 
general, and on 1 Sept. 1905 he succeeded 
Sir George White (1835-1912) as governor 
and commander-in-chief of Gibraltar, having 
just before, on 31 July of the same year, 
been nominated colonel of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers. He received the re- 
ward for distinguished service in 1893, and 
was nominated G.C.M.G. in 1900. 

He died from heart failure at Tenby on 
30 Aug. 1910, and was buried at Bushey, 
Hertfordshire. In 1887 he married Mabel 
Louisa, daughter of Lieut.-colonel A. E. 
Ross, late Northumberland fusiliers, and 
left one sou. 

A caricature portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 190l 

[The Times, 1 Sept. 1910 ; T. Martineau, 
Life of Sir Bartlo Idere, 1895, vol. ii. ; Sir 
Erederiok Maurice, History of the War in 
South Afi'ioa (1899-1902), 4 vols. 1900-1910 ; 
The Times History of the War in South 
Africa, ii. 114, iii. 207-S ; Wulford’s County 
Eamilies ; Hart’s and Official Army Lists ; 
Binke’s Peerage.] H. M. V. 

FORSTER, HUGH OAKELEY 
ARNOLD- (1855-1909), secretary of state 
lor war. [S,ee AnNOLD-FonsTEB.] 

FORTESCUE, HUGH, third Eabl Foa- 
TESOUB (1818-1905), eldest sou ol Hugh, 
second earl (1783-1801), by his first wife, 
Ijady Susan [d. 1827), eldest daughter of 
Dudley Ryder, first earl of Harrowby, was 
bom in London on 4 April 1818. A 
younger brother, Dudley' Francis Fortescue 
(1820-1909), was M.P. for Andover (1857- 
1874) and a commis.siouer in Imiacy (18G7- 
1883). Known till his grandfather’s death 
in 1841 as the Hon. Hugh Fortescue, 
and thenceforth tfil 1859 as Viscormt 
Ebrington, he waa educated at Harrow 
school and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He left the university in 1839 to become 
private secretary to hia father, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1840-1 he 
waa private secretary to Lord Melbourne, 
the prime minister. Elected in 1841 M.P. 
for Plymouth hi the whig interest, he held 
the seat for eleven years, having as Ins 


opponent in 1843 the chartist, Henry 
Vincent [q. v.]. Declining to stand again 
for Plymouth, he unsuccessfully contested 
Barnstaple m 1852, the constituency being 
disfranchised for bribery two years later. 
In 1854 be was returned for jilarylebone, 
and he held the seat until 1859, when, 
owing to ill -health, he resigned, and on 5 
December was raised to the peerage in his 
father’s barony of Fortescue. On his 
father’s death on 14 Sept. 1861, lie succeeded 
to the earldom. 

Ebrington, who had advocated the repeal 
of the corn laws, was appointed a lord-in- 
waiting in the Russell goveinment of 1846, 
and from 1847 to 1851 was secretary to the 
poor law board. Ho was also appointed 
a member (unpaid) of the Metropolitan 
Consolidated Commission on Sewers in 1847, 
and was its chaiiman (unpaid) in 1849-51. 
He had no place in the Aberdeen gover- 
ment, but taldng great interest ni the health 
of the soldiers during the war with Russia, 
he visited in 1855 the barraolcs and mihtary 
bo.spitals. Contracting ophthalmia, he lost 
an eye, and seriously injured his health. 
His speeches strenuously advocated sanitary 
improvements in the army, and hs spoke 
frequently on the reform of local govern- 
ment in London. After his elevation to the 
peerage, Fortescue took little part in parlia- 
mentary fife. Though a hheral by tradition, 
he differed from Gladstone on the Eastern 
crisis of 1878-9, and sat on the cross benches. 
He declared himself a liberal miionist on the 
homo rule controversy in 1S86. 

A social reformer of much earnestness, 
Lord Fortescue was the author of numerous 
addresses and pamphlets on local govern- 
ment, health in tu\vns, middle-class educa- 
tion, and other subjects. They included 
‘ Unhealthiness of Towns,’ a lecture 
deUvered in the Meohanica’ Institute at 
Plymouth (1840) ; ‘ Representative Self- 
Government for the Metropolis,’ a letter to 
Lord Palmerston (1864) ; ‘ Public Schools 
for the Middle Classes ’ (1864) ; an address 
to the section of statistics and economic 
science, British Association, Ply'mouth 
(1877) ; and an address read at the Sanitary 
Congress, Exeter (1880). ‘ Our Next Leap 
in the Dark,’ on the franoliise bill, a re- 
print from the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ 
(1884), showed the drift of his political 
ideas. He favoured the extension of the 
powers given to county authorities under 
the Local Government Act of 1888, and 
advocated the establishment of a local 
university in Devonshire. He supported 
Frederick Temple, then bishop of Exeter 
[q. V. Siippl. U], in establishing the diocesan 
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conference, and spoke at its earlier meetings, 
besides subscribing liberally to schools 
and religious institutions. Portescue, who 
uas a good horseman, was the last man 
who habitually paid calls in London and 
make his way to the House of Lords^ on 
horseback. He encouraged stag-hunting, 
pm’chasing the reversion to the greater 
part of Exmoor on the death of Mi'. F. W. 
Knight in 1897. 

The earl died at Castlo-hiU, South Molton, 
on 10 Oct. 1905, having married on 11 March 
1847 Georgiana Augusta Charlotte Caroline, 
eldest daughter of the Eight Hon. George 
Lionel Dawson-Damer ; she died on 8 Dec. 
1866. Of his thirteen ohildi-en, the eldest 
son, Hugh, is the fourth and present earl. 
Sir Se 5 rmour John, formerly captain R.N., 
served in Egypt in 1S82 and at Sualdn in 
1885, andwasanequen-y-in-waitiug to King 
Edward YU; Lionel Hem-y Dudley W'as 
killed in action near Pretoria on 11 June 
1900, and John William is librarian at 
Windsor to King George V. A daughter, 
Lucy Eleanor, married Sir Michael Uicka- 
Beaoh, first Viscount St. Aldwyn. 

A portrait in oils by Eden Upton Eddls 
(c. 1850) is in possession of the family at 
Castle-hiU. A cartoon portrait of Earl 
Fortesoue appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1881. 
A part of the chancel of Filleigh, the church 
of the pariah in which Castle-hill stands, ■was 
adorned in his memory. 

[The Tunes, 11 Oot. 1905 ; private inform- 
ation.] L. C. S. 

FOSTER, Sir CLEMENT LE NEVE 
( 1841--1 904), inspector of mines and professor 
of mining at the Royal School of Mines, 
was second son of Peter Le Neve Foster 
[q. V.], secretary to the Society of Arts from 
1853 to 1879. His mother was Georgiana 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Clement 
Chevallier. Bom at Camherwell on 23 
March 1841, he was educated first at 
the coUegiate school in Camberwell, and 
afterwards at the College Communal of 
Boulogne. In 1857 he graduated BaoheUer 
es Sciences of the empire of France. In 
the same year he entered the School of 
Mines in London, where he took many 
prizes and left a brilliant record. Thence 
he went to the mining school of Freiberg. 
In 1860 he was appointed on the geological 
survey of England, and for five years 
he was engaged in field work in Kent, 
Susses, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. BQs 
first scientific publication was a memoir 
prepared with William Topley on the valley 
of the Medway and the denudation of the 
weald, and was published in the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society’ (vol. 


xxi). In 1866 he graduated D.Sc. at 
the University of London, and in the 
same year he resigned his post on the 
geological survey and became leoturor to 
the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and 
Devon and secretary to the Royal Cornwall 
Poljrtechnic Society. In 1868 he was 
employed by the Khedive of Egypt on 
an exploring expedition to examine the 
mineral resources of the Sinaitio peninsula. 
He also reported in the same year on a 
Venezuelan goldfield, and from 1869 to 
1872 he was engineer to a gold-mining 
company in Northern Italy. In 1872 
he was nominated Inspector of Mines 
under the new Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act, being appointed to Corn- 
wall. Eight years later — in 1880 — he was 
transferred to North Wales, whore ho re- 
mained for twenty-ono years. In 1890, on 
the death of Sh Warington Smyth [q. v.j, 
he becamo professor of mining at the Royal 
School of Mines, an office whioh ho held 
concurrently with his inspeotorship. He 
proved an excellent teacher. In 1897, as 
inspector of mines, ho investigated the cause 
of an underground fire in tho lead mine of 
Snaefell in tho Isle of Man. The oago in 
whioh he had descended ■with an exploring 
party was jammed in tho shaft, and tho party 
■was subjected to a prooe-ss of slow poisoning 
by the carbon monoxide gouoratod by tho 
fire. All the eontomporary accounts of 
this accident attest tho courage with 
which, in the faoo of apparently certain 
death, Foster noted his own sensations 
for the benefit of science. Foster never 
recovered from the cardiac injury sustained 
during the process of gradual suffocation. 
For nearly a year he was moapaoitalcd. 

Besides his official work, Foster pro- 
duced numerous reports, and advised on 
many questions conneoted with mining 
and mining legislation. lie served on 
various departmental committees and 
royal commissions, including those for the 
Chicago and the St. Louis Exhibitions. 
He was a juror at the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion in 1885, at Paris in 1867, 1878, 1889, 
aiid_ 1900, also at Chicago in 1893. Ho 
received the legion of honour for services at 
Paris in 1889 j became F.R.S. in 1802, and 
was Mghted in 1903. In 1901 he resigned 
the inspeotorship, but the professorship 
he retained until his death, whioh took 
place on 19 April 1904, at Coleherno Court, 
Earl’s Court. He was sei-ving on the royal 
commission on coal supplies at the time. 

Foster translated from the Dutch of 
P. Van Diest a work on Banoa and its 
tin stream works, ' learning the Dutch 
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language for the purpose (Truro, 1867), 
and in 1876, with William Gallomy, he 
published a translation from the French 
of Prof. Gallon’s treatise on mining. 
His principal work was a textbook on 
‘ Ore and Stone Mining’ (1894; 7th edit, 
revised by Prof. S. Herbert Cox, 1910), and 
he wrote the article on Mining in the 9th 
edition of the ‘ Encyolopsedia Britannica.’ 
He was also author of a textbook on 
‘ Mining and Quarrying ’ (1903) and of 
rnimerous memoirs and papers in the 
‘ Proceedings ’ of the Geological and other 
scientific societies and in various scientific 
periodicals. From 1894 he edited the 
mineral atatistica issued by the home 
office, and the annual reports on mines 
and quarries. While he achieved consider- 
able reputation as a geologist and metal- 
lurgist, it was as a miner and a mining 
expert that he was really eminent. Though 
at the beginning of liis inspectorship his 
energy in imposing novel restrictions and 
in insisting on the reform and improve- 
ment of existing methods was little appre- 
ciated hy the mining courmimity, he 
ultimately won in both his districts the 
esteem alike of miners and mine-owners. 

He married in 1872 his cousin, Sophia 
Chevalher, second daughter of Arthur P. 
Tompson of Belton, Suffolk, and had one 
son and two daughters. His ividow received 
a civil list pension of lOOf. in Aug. 1904. 

[Proo. Roy. Soo. Ixxv. 371 (by Prof. Judd) ; 
Nature, 28 April 1904 (by Hilary Bauerman) ; 
Journal of Soo. of Arts, 29 April 1904 (by 
the present writer) ; Trans. American Soc. 
of Mining Engineers, vol, 3o (1904), p. GG2 ; 
Engineer, 22 April 1904.] H. T. W. 

FOSTER, JOSEPH (1844-1905), 
genealogist, born at Suraiiside, Sunderland, 
on 9 March 1844, was eldest of five sons and 
tlirea daughters of Joseph Foster, a woollen 
draper of Bishop Wearmouth, by liis wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Emanuel Taylor. 
Myles Birket Foster, founder of the London 
bottling firm of M, B. Foster & Sons, was 
his grandfather, and Myles Birket Foster 
[q. V. Suppl. I], the water-colour painter, 
was his uncle. His ancestors were 
members of the Society of Friends from 
the earliest times until the resignation of 
his father a few years before his birth. 
Educated privately at North Shields, Sun- 
derland and Newcastle, Foster began 
business in London as a printer, but soon 
abandoned it for genealogical research, 
to which he had devoted ms leisure from 
an early age. To that pursuit he hence- 
forth gave up all his time with self- 
denying enthusiasm and industry. 


Foster’s genealogical works began uith 
pedigrees of the quaker families of Foster and 
Forster (1862; 2nd. edit. 1871); of Wilson 
of High Wray and Kendal (1871); and of 
Fox of Falmouth -with the Crokers of 
Lineham (1872), all of winch were printed 
privately. There followed later pedigrees 
of the families of Pease, Harris, and Back- 
house, as well as of Baikes. 

Li 1873 he projected his ‘ Pedigrees of the 
County Families of England.’ The first 
volume, ‘ Lancashire Families,’ appeared in 
that year, and it was followed by three 
volumes of ‘ Yorkshire Families ’(1874). He 
printed ‘ Glover’s Visitation of Yorkshire ’ 
in 1875 ; in 1877 there appeared Ins 
‘ Stemmata Britannica,’ part only of a 
collection of pedigrees of untitled gentry, 
and in 1878 the ‘ Pedigree of Sir John 
Pennington, Fifth Lord Muncaster.’ 

In 1879 he published, in collaboration 
with Mr. Edward Bellasis, Blue Mantle, 
his laborious ‘ Peerage, Baronetage and 
Knightage.’ Foster pursued the main 
methods of Sir Bernard Bmke’s work ; but 
aiming at greater accuracy, he exposed 
mythical ancestries, and placed in a section 
entitled ‘ Chaos ’ baronetcies of doubtful 
creation. Foster's undertaking was violently 
attacked by Stephen Tucker, Rouge Croix, 
in the ‘Genealogist,’ iv. 64, on aocoimt, 
principally, of its heraldry, and Foster and 
his colleague Bellasis defended themselves 
in a pamphlet, ‘A Review of a Review of 
Joseph Foster’s Peerage.’ ‘ The Peerage,’ 
which was re-isssued in 1881, 1882, and 
1883, was ultimately amalgamated with 
Lodge’s, which adopted much of its form. 

Li 1881 Foster established a periodical 
entitled ‘ Collectanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica,’ which appeared at irregular 
intervals up to 1888. There he printed 
serially transcriptions of legal and other 
registers and genealogical researches, some 
of whieh (i.e. ’ Members of Parliament, 
Scotland ’) (1882) were re-issued separately, 
and others were left uncompleted. In the 
periodical there also appeared much tren- 
chant criticism and exposure of current 
genealogical myths, in which Foster had 
the assistance of Dr. J. Horace Round. 

Meanwhile Foster, with heroic lahour, 
transcribed the admission registers of the 
Inns of Court, and the institutions to 
livings since the Reformation. Some 
fruits of this labour were published in 
‘ Men at the Bar : a Biographical Hand- 
list’ (1888); ‘Admissions to Gray's Inn, 
and Marriages in Gray’s Inn Chapel ’ 
(1889) ; and ‘ Index Ecoleaiastiens ; or 
Alphabetical Lists of aU Ecclesiastical 
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Dignitaries in England and Wales, 1800- 
1840’ (1890). 

In 1883 Eoster undertook to edit lor 
publication the tran.wript.s by Joseph 
Lemuel aieatcr [q. t.] of the ‘Oxford 
Matriculation Register,’ and the | Bishop 
of London’s Register of Mariiago Licences,’ 
irhioh had become the property of Mr. 
Bernard Quaritoh. Roster copiously sup- 
plemented Chuster’a ivork from hia own 
independent researches. The ‘ Oxford 
Matriculation Register,’ alphabetically 
arranged, was published in eightiyolmnea 
under the title ‘Alumni Oxouienses’; 
four volumes, covering the period 1715- 
1886, appeared in 1887,’ and another foiu' 
volumes, covering the period 1500-1714, in 
1891. By way of recognition of this 
service the university gave him the 
honorary degree of M.A. in 1802. Next 
3 ’ear he carried his work a stage fiu'thcr in 
‘ Oxford Men and their Colleges.’ ‘ London 
Marriage Lioenoes ’ (1521-1869) was pub- 
lished horn Chester’s.transcript in 1887. 

In later life Foster mote much on 
heraldry. There appeared in 1897 Ms 
‘ Concerning the Beginnings of Heraldry as 
related to Untitled Persons.’ To a series 
of volumes, issued under the auspices of the 
eighth Lord Howard do Walden and called 
the ‘De Walden Library,’ Foster contri- 
buted ‘ Some Feudal Coats of Arms from 
Heraldic Rolls ’ (1902) ; ‘ A Tudor Book of 
Arms,’ ‘ Some Feudal Lords and their 
Seals,’ and ‘ Banners, Standards and 
Badges ’ (190-1). Foster’s heraldic work was 
severely censured by Mi'. O.swald Barron, 
editor,of the ‘ Ancestor,’ to whose strictures 
he replied in two pamphlets, ‘ A Herald 
Extraordinary ’ and ‘ A Comedy of Errors 
from Ancestor HI ’ (1002-3). 

Foster’s work met -with very little sup- 
port in his lifetime, though some of his 
compilations are of great and permanent 
value. He was not a scholarly archm- 
ologist, but his energy as a transcriber 
and collector of genealogical data ha.s few 
parallels in recent times. 

He died at his residence, 21 Boundary 
Road, St. John’s Wood, on 29 July 1906, 
being buned at Kensal Green cemetery. 
His name is also inscribed on a memorial 
stone in Bishop Wearmouth cemetery. 
He married, on 12 Aug. 1869, Catherine 
Clark, eldest daughter of George Pooock 
of Burgess Hill, Sussex, and by her had 
two sons and thi'ee daughters. 

Foster’s library of books and manuscripts, 
many of them plentifully annotated, was 
privately dispersed at hi,9 death. Four 
volumes of grants of arms were secured for 


the British Museum, Add. MSS. 37147- 
37150. 

Beside.? the works montioned, Foster’s 
publications include: 1. ‘Our Noble and 
Gentle Families of Royal l)o.soont,’ 2 vols. 
4to. 1883 ; largo edit. 1885. 2. ‘ Noble 

and Gentlo Familio.s entitled to Quarter 
Royal Arm.?,’ 1895. Ho also edited ‘ Visi- 
tation Pedigrees ’ lor Durham (1887), for 
Middlesex (1889), for Northumberland 
(1891), and for Cumberland and Westmore- 
land (1891). 

[Alii bone’s Did. Suppl. 1891; Brit. Mna. Cat. ; 
'I'hc Times, 1 Aiig. 1905 ; pn'ivate inlorm.atioii.J 

P. L. 

FOSTER,, SIR MICHAEL (1830-1007), 
professor of physiology in the Univorsity of 
Cambridge, born at Himiingdon on 8 March 
1836, was cldc.st child in a family of throe 
.sons and .seven daughtors of Michael Foster, 
F.R.C.S., surgeon in Huntiiigdou, by his 
wife Mercy Cooper. Sir Miebaurs grand- 
father, John Foster, was a yeoman farmer 
of Holjnvoll, Hertford .sluro, witJi anti- 
quarian taste, s, wlio loft to tho British 
Museum a collootion of coins found in his 
neighbourhood, Tho father was a baptist 
and his family hved in an atmospiioro 
of fervent nonoonlormity. Fo,stor was 
educated first at Himtiugdon gratunuir 
soliool and later (1849-1852) at Uiiivorsity 
College Soliool, London. Tho religions 
tests demanded by tho Uiiivorsity of Uam- 
bridgo stood in tho way of his ontoring 
for a scholarslnp tlioro. At tho ago oJ' 
sixteen ho malrioulaled at tlie Diiivorsity 
of London, and graduated B.A. in 1854 
with, the university soUehirahip in elassioa. 
Choosing his father’s profession, Foster 
in 1854 began tho stiuiy of scionoo 
and medicine at IJniversity Gollugo. 
‘There in 1860 ho obtained gold medals 
in anatomy and [iliy.siology, and jji 
chemistry. In 1858 ho proceeded M.B., 
and in 1859 M.D. of London University. 
'The next two years ivcro spout jiartly in 
medical study in Paris as well as at homo, 
and partly in original investigation. 0 wing 
to throateuings of oonauniptiou he wont on 
a sea voyage as surgeon on tho steamship 
‘ Union ’ without bouoficial ro.sulL. In 1 861 
he joined his father in practice in Hunting- 
don. His health improved, and in 1867 ho 
accepted an invitation from Prof. Sharpey 
to become teacher in practical jihysiology 
in University CoUogo, London. Tliuro ho 
rapidly showed his ]u'actical gifts as a 
teacher. Two years later Jio wa,s appointed 
professor in the same subject, and he 
lucceeded Iluxlcy as Fullorian profoBsor 
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o£ phj'aiology at the Royal Iiiatitution. 
In 1870 he left Loudon for Cambiidge, 
on his appourtment, eliiefly on Huxley's 
racommondatioii, to the newly established 
post of pi-Eeleotor of physiology in Trinitj' 
ttoUege. Ill tlie following year an honorary 
JI.A. degree was conferred on him bj' tbo 
university, the complete degree being 
conferred in 1884. In 1872 also he was 
elected I’.R.f!.. and became one of the 
general secretaries of the British As- 
sociation, a post which he resigned after 
four years, though he continued throughout 
his life to take an active part in the working 
of the association. In 1881 he succeeded 
Huxley as biological secretary of the 
Royal Society, an office which he held 
for tweuty-tw'O years. In 1809 he was 
president of the British Association, and 
in tlie same year was created K.C.B, In 
1900 bo was elected il.P. for the Univer.dty 
of Loniion. and tliis led him to apply for 
a deputy to perform the duties of his 
Cambridge professorship, and three yeaus 
later to his resignation, in polities Roster 
rvas a liberal, but on the introduction ot 
Gladstone’s home rule liill ho joiitcd tire 
liberal unionists and gave a general .su23poii 
to the conservative government. On enler- 
iiig the House of Courmoris ho sat at finst on 
the government .side of the Irouse. Ho found 
himself unable to suirport the government 
in several of its ineasiu'os, irotably the 
education bill of 1002, and iinaUj' crossed 
the floor of the house, thenceforth voting 
with the liberal opposition. At the 
general election of 1006 ha stood for the 
■university as a liberal, and ■was defeated by 
24 votes. Oir 28 Jan. 1007 ho died .suddenly 
from pneirmo -thorax in Loirdon, and was 
bmled in the cemetery at Huntingdon, 
Bor more than thirty years he had lived at 
Great 8helford near Cambridge, where he 
engaged 'with ardour in gardening. 

Roster ■was twice married; (1) in 1863 
to Georgina {d. 1869), daughter of Cyrus 
Edmonds, by ■whom he had two chilcLi'en, 
a son, iVIichael George Roster, M.D. 
(Camb.), practising at San Remo and at 
Harrogate, and a daughter, Mercy, wife of 
J. Tetley Rowe, Archdeacon of Rochester ; 
(2) in 1872 to Margaret, daughter of George 
Rust of Cromwell House, Huntingdon. 

Roster left Hs mark on his generation 
chiefly as a teacher, a -writer of scientifio 
works, and an organiser. As a teacher he 
had a large share in the development of 
the present method of making practical 
work in the laboratory an essential part 
of the courses in biological science. In 
his student days, zoology, botany, physi- 


ology and histology — the latter two being 
generally regarded as insigiiiiicaut parts of 
human anatomy — were taught by means of 
lectiu'e-, and the exhibition of specimens, 
inaeroseopic or microscopic. Sharpey no 
doubt had somewhat oitendod this simple 
plan before he invited Roster to join him 
in London ; but tlie first course of practio.ai 
physiology given in England appears to have 
been tliat given by Roster. In 1870 Huxley 
instituted a course of practical biology, 
with Roster as one of liis denionstrator.s. 
Ro.ster’.s first care on coming to Cambridge 
was to introduce practical classes in 
pli 5 'siology, physiological chemistry, his- 
tology, and biology, and these were soon 
followed by a class in embryology. In 
order to facilitate the conduct of these 
classe., he co-operated with Burdon- 
Sanderson, Lauder Brunton, and lOein 
in writing a ‘Text-Book for the Physio- 
logical Laboratory ’ (1873). with his pupil 
R. M. Balfom: in writing ’The Elements 
of Embryology ’ (1874). and obtained the 
assistance of another of his pupils, John 
Newport Langley, in utiting ‘A Com'se of 
Elementary Practical Physiology ' (1876), in 
which histology was included. His classes 
were the forerunners of those oonduoted 
in the laljoratories of zoology and botany, 
subsequently established in Cambridge. 
The plan of teaching developed by Roster 
and by Huxley rapidly spread throughout 
Great Britain and Ainerica. Roster’s 
belief in the value of direct obseivation 
of nat-ural phenomena was accompanied 
by a belief in the virtue of research ; and 
this he had a faculty of communicatmg to 
his pupils. It was tlirough his influence 
that most of his early pupils devoted 
themselves to original inquiry. The earhest 
of these, H. N. Martin, became professor 
in Johns Hopkms University, U.S.A., and 
potently helped to develop biological 
reseai'oh in America. Roster’s many occu- 
pations prevented liim taking a leading 
position as an original investigator (of. 
Journal of Physiology xxxv, 233 for an 
account of his work). The experimental 
trend of his mind was shown in his 
main, and almost .sole, relaxation — 
gardening. He hybridised several plants, 
but chiefly irises, and in these chiefly 
the oncocychis section. Now and again 
he published a short article in one of 
the horticultural journals (of. The Garden,, 
15 Nov. 1890, 18 Reb. 1893), but a good 
many of Ms hybrids he left tmdeseribed. 

Roster’s ‘ Text - Book of Physiology,’ 
published in 1876, gave a critical aoopunt 
of the state of physiology at the time ; 
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the evidence for and against the c^i'cnt 
theories being dispassionately weighed. 
Its attractive style and its occasioiial 
passages of vivid literary merit placed it, 
amongst text-hoolcs, in a class by itself. 
Both at home and abroad it had an imme- 
diate success. Sis edition.? wei'e published 
and part of a seventh ; the third edition 
was perhaps the best, shico in the later 
remodelling it lost something of its 
original unity of iiurpose. He rwote also 
a ‘Science Primer of Physiology' (1890), 
a life of Claude Bernard (1809), ‘ A History 
of Phj'siology during the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries ’ (1901), 
and ‘ Simple Lessons in Health for the Use 
of the Young’ (1906). He was also joint- 
editor of the collected edition of Huxley’s 
‘ Scientific Memoirs ’ (1898-1902). Foster in 
1878 founded the ‘ Journal of Physiology,’ 
the first journal in the English language 
devoted .solely to the subject, and remained 
its sole editor until 1894. Its pages wore 
oon&ied to accounts of original investiga- 
tion, though for some years an appendix 
was issued giving a Ust of books and papers 
of physiological interest published else- 
where. In its early years most of the rising 
school of American physiologists used it 
as a means of publication. 

Poster had great powers of organisation. 
It was chiefly through him that the 
Physiological Society was fomided in 1876, 
and the Liternational Congress of Physio- 
logists established in 1889. Dvrring his 
long tenure of the office of secretary of 
the Royal Society he seized every oppor- 
tunity of forwarding the cause of science, 
and took a prominent part in moat of the 
plans for combined scientific action. He 
strengthened the connection between the 
Royal Society and the govermuent, and 
the most varied forms of scientific expe- 
ditions and explorations found in him 
a strong supporter. His influeuoe was 
perhaps more especially felt in the estab- 
lishment of the International Association 
of Academies, and in the arrangements 
leading up to the publication of the ‘ Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ 
He was a member of the committee 
appointed by the colonial office to advise 
as to the best means of combating disease; 
he served on the royal commissions on 
vaccination, disposal of sewage, and tnber- 
euloais, and on the commission appointed to 
consider the reorganisation of the University 
of London. 

Portraits of him were painted by Her- 
komer and by the Hon. John Collier ; the 
former is in the possession of Trinity 


College, Cambridge ; the latter belongs to 
his son, hut a replica of the Load and 
shoulders is in the possosfsion of the Royal 
Society. 

[Year Book of Roy. Soo. 1906, p. 13 (gives 
list of honours) ; Bnt. Mod. Journ. 9 Feb. 
1907 ; Journ. of Physiol, xxxv. 233, March 
1907 ; Eondiooiiti d. 11. Acoad. d. Lincoi 
(Roma), xvi. Ap. 1007 ; Cambridge Rov. 
30 May 1907 j Proo. Linu. Soo. 1007, p. 42 ; 
Proo. Roy. Soo. 13. Ixxx. p. Ixxi, 1008 ; 
Colorado Mecl. Joum. Oot. 1000 j Tho Garden, 
16 Nov. 1890. 18 Fob. 1893; Gimlonors’ 
Chron. 1883; Garden Life, 9 Feb. 1907. | 

,1. N. L. 

FOULKES, ISAAC (1836-1004), Welsh 
author and editor, born in 1836 nt tho farm 
of Cwrt, Llaiifwrog, Denbiglmhiro, was son 
of Peter Foulkes by his wife Francos. 
At tho ago of fifteen ho was apprenticed 
to Isaac Clarke, printer, Ruthin ; in 1867 
ho entered tho office of tho ‘ Aiuserau ’ 
newspaper in Liverpool, and soon after- 
wards sot up a printing business of his 
own in that city, which ho oonduotod 
until liis death. Ho issued in 1877-88 
‘ Cyfres y Ooinion ’ (Tlio Com Sorios), a 
series of cheap reprints of Wolsli claHsios 
which gave notahle stimidus to tho Welsh 
literary revival at tho end ol tho nineteenth 
centui'y. In May 1890 ho began to issue 
the ‘ Cymro ’ (Welshman), a weoldy Welsh 
newspaper intended primarily for Liver- 
pool Welshmen, but soon road widely in 
Wales as well; Foulkes was both ouitor 
and publisher, and made tho journal a 
literary medium of high value. Ho died 
at Rhewl, near Rutliin, on 2 Nov. 1094, 
and was buried in Llanbodr olvurclvyard. 
He married (1) Hannah Foulkes, by whom 
he had two sons and three daughters ; and 
(3) Sinah Owen. 

Foulkes, who was known in bardie 
ciroles as ‘ Llyfrbryf ’ (Bookworm), was a 
keen student of Welsh literature, and as 
author, critic, editor and publishor, devoted 
to this cause literary judgment and un- 
flagging energy. Ho wrote : 1. ‘ Oymrn 

Fu ’ (a volume of foUdoro), pt. i. Llanidloes, 
1863 ; pts. ii. and iii. Liverpool, 1863-4 ; 
2nd edit. Wrexham, 1872. 2. ‘ Rhoinallt 

ap Gruflydd’ (a novel), Liverpool, 1874. 
3. A memoir of the poet Ooiriog, Liver- 
pool, 1887 ; 2nd edit. 1902 ; 3rd edit. 
1911. 4. A memoir of tbo novelist, 

Daniel Owen, Liverpool, 1903. Among 
other works wliich he both edited and 
published are ‘ Enwogion Cymru,’ a bio- 
graphical dictionary of eiuineut Welshmen 
(Liverpool, 1870) ; tho ‘ Mabinogion,’ with 
a translation into modern Welsh (1880) ; 
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‘The Poetry of Trchor Mai’ (1883); 
‘ Oriau Olaf,’ by Ceiriog (1888). Editions 
of ‘ Dafydd ap G\Til 3 Tii,’ the ‘ lolo MSS.,’ 
and Yorke’s ‘ Royal Tribes of Wales ’ 
■were also issued from bis press. 

[Bygones (Oswestry), 9 Nov. 1904; ‘ Bry- 
thon ’ (Liverpool), 25 May 1911 ; information 
from Mr. Levins Jones, Pvuthin.] J. E. L. 

FOWLE, THOJL4S WELBANK {183.5- 
1903), theologian and writer on the poor 
Jaw, born at Northallerton, Yorkslure, on 
29 Aug. 1836, was son of Thomas Fowle, 
solicitor, and of Mary Welbank, both of 
Northallerton. After education at Durham 
school (1848-53) and at Charterhouse, he 
entered E.xcter College, O.vford, in 1854 ; 
after a term’s stay there he gained 
an open seholarslup at Oriel College, 
graduating B.A. in 1858 (M.A. 1861). Aa 
an undergraduate he took an active part 
in the debates at the Union, and was 
president in 1858. His intimate associates 
included Thomas Hill Green [q. v.] and Prof. 
Albert I'enn Dicey, and his sympatlues, 
like theirs, wore demoeratio. After reject- 
ing thought of the bar, he took holy orders 
in 1859, becoming curate of Staines in 
Sliddlesex. In 18G3 he was appointed vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Ho.xton. Under his influ- 
ence new schools were built, which, managed 
by a committee of churchmen and non- 
conformists, were the first to be governed 
under a conscience clause. Here in a 
poor and populous parish liis advanced 
political ideas gathered strength, and he 
studied closely economic conditions. In 
1868 he became vicar of St. Luke’s, Nutford 
Place, and in the .same year he reached 
a wider public through an essay on ‘ The 
Church and the Worldng Classes ’ in 
‘ Essays on Clmrch Politics,’ to which 
Profs. Seeley and Westlake also contributed. 

In 1876 he was presented to the rectory 
of Islip, and there ho gave practical eliect 
to iiis theories on social questions. Ho 
instituted and successfully managed an 
allotment system for agricultural labourers, 
and as a poor-law guardian helped to 
reduce out-door relief, to wliich he was 
strongly opposed, 

Meanwluie Fowle’s pen was actively 
devoted to both theology and social 
economy. An aotive-minded broad church- 
man, he endeavoured to reconcile now 
scientific disooverie.s with old religious 
beliefs in three articles on Evolution 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ (July 1878, 
Jlarch 1879, Sept. 1881), as well as 
in a pithy and suggeistive volume 
called the ‘ New Analogy,’ which he 


publLlied in 1881 undir the pseudonym 
of ■ Cellarius.’ 

To social economy his most important 
contributions vere an article in the ‘Fort- 
nightly Review ’ for June 1880 advocating 
the abohtion of ont-door relief and a concise 
manual on ‘ The Poor Law ’ in the ‘ English 
Citizen’ series (1881; 2nd edit. 1890), a 
work wliioh took standard rank at home 
and abroad. 

Fowle actively supported the extension 
of the francluse to the agrioultiu’al labourer 
in 1884, but he deohned to accept home 
rule in 1886 and for the nest ten years 
waa prominent among the hberal unionists. 
Hi.s authority on social questions was 
undimini.shed. To lus advocacy was largely 
due the creation of parish and district 
councils under the local government act of 
1894. In 1892 he urged the prudence of 
old-age pensions in a pamphlet called 
‘ The Poor Law, the Friendly Societies, 
and Old Age Destitution — a Proposed 
Solution’ (new edit. 1893). 

The sudden death of Fowlc’s only son 
by his second wife in 1895 broke his 
health, and he nas compelled by illness 
in 1901 to retire from IsUp to O.xford, 
where lie died on 14 Jan. 1903. Ho was 
buried at Islip by tlie side of liis son. 

Fowle was twice married: (1) in 1861, 
to Sarah Susannah (J. 1874), daughter of 
Richard Atkinson, medical practitioner at 
Richmond, Yorkshire, by whom be had seven 
daughters ; (2) in 1876, to Mabel Jane, 
daughter of Jacob Isaacs, a West Indian 
merchant; she survived him with a 
daughter. 

Fowle, by virtue of his liberal culture, 
lus thorough Icnowledge of social conditions, 
especially in rural districts, and his persua- 
sive eloquence, influenced public opinion 
alike among political leaders and the working 
classes. His published works, besides maga- 
zine articles, reviews, and books already 
mentioned, were : 1. ‘ Types of Christ in 
Nature : Sermons preached at Staines,’ 
1SC4. 2. ‘ The Reconciliation of Religion 

and Science,’ 1873. 3. ‘ An Essay on the 
Right Translation of alav and alavuis, re- 
garded as exhibiting the Silence of the New 
Testament as to the Conditions of the Future 
life,’ 1877. 4, ‘The Divine Legation of 
Christ,’ 1879. 

An enlarged photograph is in the debat- 
ing ball of the Union Society, Oxford. 

[Memoir by Prof. J. Cook Wilson, Oxford, 
1903 ; Oxford Slag. 28 Jan. 1903 ; St. 
Luke’s, Nutford Place, Parish Mag. Feb. 
190.3 ; Cliarity Organisation Rev. Sept. 1892 ; 
private information.] W. B. 0. 
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FOWLER, THOMAS (1832-1904), presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, born 
at Burton-Stather, Lincolnshire, on 1 Sept. 
1832, was eldest son of William Henry 
Eowler, by Ms wife Mary Anne Welch. 
His intellectual development owed much 
in youth to hia nnclc by marriage, Joseph 
Eowler of Winterton (son of William Eowler 
of Mmterton [cp v.] ), who had married lu.s 
father’s sister. Thei’o was no Inrown kin- 
ship between the two f.amihes of the same 
name. 

After attending the Hull grammar 
school and the private school of R- Ousby, 
curate of Ivhton-in-Iindsey, he entered as 
a day-hoy, in January 1848, King William’s 
College, isle of Man, 'and was promoted to 
the head-form in August. Among Ms school- 
fellows were Dean Earrar [g. v. Sup pi. II], 
Professor Bec.Jy, and the poet Thomas 
Edward Brown [q. v. Suppl. I], who, 
although a year and a half Eowler’s senior, 
formed with Mm a life-long^ frienclsMp (of. 
Ldiers of T. E. Brown, with memoir by 
S. T. IrwM, i. 20). In half-holiday walks 
with Browni, Eowler began to cultivate 
that eye for beauty iu nature wMoh always 
■stimulated Ms zest for travel. On 31 May 
1850 he matriculated at Oxford, aged 
seventeen, as postmaster of Merton College. 
Brown was already at Christ Church. Hi 
1852 Fowler obtained a first class in mathe- 
matical, and a second class in classical, 
moderations ; and in the final examinations 
of 1854 a fii’st in classics and a first in 
mathematics. In the same mathematical 
first classes was Ms friend Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) [q. v. Suppl. I] ; 
together the two read mathematics 
privately with Professor Bartholomew 
Price [q. V.]. 

As an undergraduate Eowler was in full 
sympathy with the ‘ Oxford movement ’ ; 
but about 1854, when he graduated B.A., 
he gave up Ms traotarian opimons and 
connections, as well as the conservative 
political views in wMch he had been brought 
up, and adopted in permanence liberal, but 
moderate, opinions in theology and politics. 
In 1855 he was ordained, and became 
feUow and tutor, and in 1857 suh-reotor of 
LmcoM College. In 1858 he won the 
Denyer theological prize for an essay on 
‘ The Doctrine of Predestinalion according 
to the Church of England.’ 

It was during the twenty-six years of Ms 
residence in LincoM College (1865-81) 
that he made Ms name as teacher, writer, 
and man of affairs. As proctor in''^1862 
he first came into close touch with rmi- 
veisity hnsiness. Thenceforth he took a 


leading part in it, either as member of 
Congregation and of the Ilohdomadal 
Council, or as delegate of the Clarendon 
Press, the Museum, and the Common 
University Eund. His common sense, 
disinterestedness, bonhomie, and breadth 
and clearness of view account for his 
influence. His opinions on univei’sity 
reform received early direction from Mark 
Pftitison [q. v.], fellow of Ms college. 
Eowler gave evidonoo before the University 
of Oxford commissioners on 26 Oct. 
1877 {Minutes of Emclence talcen hefare 
the UniversiU/ of Oxford Commissioners, 
part i. pp. 0^-97) on lines which followed 
Pattison’.s ‘ Suggestions on Academical 
Organisation’ (1868). ‘ [ advocate,’ ho said, 

‘ a transference of the more advanced 
tcacMng from the collcgo.s to tho university 
on the grounds that (1) it would tend to 
create a more learned class of toaohors ; 
(2) it would rojnedy certain gross defects 
in our present system 'of education [he 
refers hero to the immaturity of toaohors, 
and tho subjection of teaohora and t.auglit 
to examinations] ; and (3) it w'ould establish 
a Merarohy of toacliors [of. Ms ovidonoo 
before university commissioners 11 March 
1873], the places in w'hioh could bo deter- 
mined by literary and educational merit,' 
In active co-operation with Dean Liddell, 
J. M. Wilson, Doan Stanley, .Towott, and 
others, Eowler played an offeclivo part in 
promoting tho important series of reforms 
wMch inoluded tho cstablishmont of natural 
science as a subject of sorious study in tho 
university, tho roinovnl of teats, 'and tho 
various provisions, financial and other, 
made by' the coramisaionors of 1877, 
especially those by which a career at Oxford 
was opened to mon willing to dovoto thom- 
sclves to study and toaching. 

As a teaohor Eowlor excelled in the small 
conversational leoluro and ospooially in 
the ‘private hour,’ to which ho dcvolocl 
much timo with individual pupils, tr 3 dng 
to make them read and think for Ihom- 
selvos. One of his earliest pupils at Lincoln 
was John (afterwards Viscount) Morloy. 
Eowler was public examiner in tho final 
classical school (1864^-6, 1869-70, 1873 and 
1878-9) ; and he was select preacher 
(1872-4). Eowler was professor of logic 
from_ 1873 to 1889. Ho had previously 
published ‘ Tho Elomenta of Deductive 
Logie’ (1867; 10th edit. 1892) and ‘The 
Elements of Inductive Logie ’ (1870 ; 
6th edit. 1892), a manual wMoh follows 
the lines of Mill’s ‘ Logie ’ with inde- 
pendenoB and lucidity. While professor, 
Eowler made his chief contributions to 
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literature. His edition of Bacon’s ‘ Novum 
Organum,’ which, came out in 1878 (2nd 
edit. 1889), contains a valuable commentary 
on the text ; the introduction clearly pre- 
sents Bacon’s place in the history of thought, 
and embodies much bibliographical re- 
search, for which Fowler had an apti- 
tude. His monograph ‘Locke’ (‘English 
Men of Letters ’ senes, 1880) is notable 
for the historical setting of philosophical 
ideas, a feature already anticipated in 
his Denyer prize essay. An edition of 
‘ Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, 
with Introduotion,’ followed (1881 ; new 
edit. 1901) ; monographs on ‘ Francis 
Bacon ’ (1881) and ‘ Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson ’ (1882) appeared in the 

‘ English Philosophers ’ series ; the latter 
contains interesting new matter from the 
‘ Shaftesbury Papers.’ 

‘Progressive Morality’ (1884; 2nd edit. 
1895) is a short work remarkable for the 
insight with which moral experience is 
probed and analysed, always with the 
practical end in view of discovering prin- 
ciples which may be helpful for the educa- 
tion of character. Of ‘ The Principles of 
Morals,’ part. i. was in piint as early as 
1875, but was first published in 1886 in the 
joint names of John Matthias Wilson [q. v.] 
and Fowler ; part ii. (the larger part) came 
out in Fowler's name alone (see prefaces 
to the two volumes and art. WmsoN, John 
MatthIj1.s). Like ‘ Progressive Morality,’ 

‘ The Principles of Morals ’ is of perma- 
nent value ; it expresses, with a differ- 
ence due to the altered oircumstances of 
the nineteenth century, the philosophical 
temper and outlook of the great English 
moralists of the eighteenth century, and 
retains a flavour of their style. Exact- 
ness, and even elegance, of style, very 
noticeable in the sermons which he 
preached at St. Mary’s, mark all Fowler’s 
writings. 

On 23 December 1881 Fowler w'as elected 
president of Corpus Ohristi College, in 
suocesBion to liis friend Wilson. Fowler 
entered thoroughly into the Hfe of his new 
college, writing its history, making himseU 
fully acquainted with its educational 
needs and its finance, piloting it a kilf ully 
through the difficulties of the period of 
transition which followed 1882, when the 
statutes made by the commissioners of 
1877 came into operation, and vrinning 
the esteem and affection of seniors and 
juniors. His exhaustive ‘History of 
Corpus,’ published in 1893 (Oxford His- 
torical Society), is of special interest as the 
history of a ‘ Renaissance Foundation.’ In 
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1898 he issued a less elaborate account of 
the college in the ‘ Oxford College Histories ’ 
scries, and betw'een 1889 and 1900 he 
wrote a series of articles for this Dictionary 
on Corpus men of mark from Fox, the 
founder, to J. M. Wilson, his predecessor in 
the presidency. To this Dictionary he also 
contributed articles on the philosophical 
work oi Bacon and Richard Price. 

From 1899 till 1901 Fowler was vice- 
chancellor of the university. The work of 
the office was exceptionally heavy. The 
Boer war was in progress, and he as vice- 
chancellor, by arrangement with the war 
office, was charged with the duty of selecting 
for commissions in the army young uni- 
versity men ready to go to the front. 
From the strain of inquiry and correspon- 
dence involved his health never recovered. 
Lai'gely through his influence the opposition 
in Oxford to conferring the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. at the encsenia of 1899 upon 
CeoU Rhodes, whose munifioent endowment 
the ■university a few years after began to 
enjoy, proved innocuous. 

Fo'wler, -who was made F.S.A. in 1873, 
and hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1882, 
proceeded to the degree of D.D. in 1886 ; 
and was elected hon. fellow of Lincoln in 
1900. He died unmarried in his house at 
Corpus on 20 Hov. 1904, and was buried in 
the cemetery at Winterton. Li the church 
there a ohpir-screen, wdth insoription, was 
erected to his memory ; and there is a 
tablet in the cloister of Corpus. By his 
wdU he was a benefactor of the three 
colleges, Merton, linooln, and Corpus, ivitli 
which he had been connected. A cartoon 
portrait by E. T. D. appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ in 1889 (xxxi. 763). 

[Foster’s Aiuraui Oxouienses ; The Times, 
21 Nov. 1904; Athenaeum, 26 Nov. 1904; 
Oxford Magazine, 23 Nov. 1904 ; Letters of 
T. E. Brown, ed. with memoir by S. T. Lwin, 
2 vols. 1900 : Correspondenoo of William 
Fowler of Winterton in the county of 
Lincoln, ed. by his grandson Canon Fowler 
of Durham, 1907 ; Orookford, 1903 ; Wlio’s 
Who, 1903 : Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the University of Oxford Comniis- 
Bioneia (of 1877), part i, pp. 92-97 (Fowler’s 
evidence taken 11 March 1873 and 26 Oct. 
1877) ; private information supplied by his 
cousin, Canon Fowler, and others ; peMonal 
knowledge.] J. A. S. 

FOWLER, Sm HENRY HARTLEY, 
first Viscount Wolvebhajipton (1830- 
1911), statesman, horn in Sunderland on 
16 May 1830, was the second son of Joseph 
Fowler, a Wesleyan minister, who was secre- 
tary of the Wesleyan conference in 1848, by 
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Ms third vrife, Elizabeth. McNeill, daughter 
of Alexander Laing of Glasgow, and step- 
daughter of John Hartley of Smethwick 
and Himslet. 

Educated at Woodbouse Grove school, 
a school for Methodist ministers’ sons near 
Bradford, and at St. vSaviour’s grammar 
school, Southwark, he was intended for 
the university and the bar ; but the 
premature death of Ms father made other 
plans necessary. Ai'iicled to Messrs. Hussey 
of London, he was admitted a solicitor hi 
18d2. Meanwhile his mother on his father’s 
death had aettied in Wolverhampton, where 
her step-brother, John Hartley, w'as then 
living. Therein 1856 Fowler joined her, and 
his long association with that city began. 
Next year he was taken into partnership 
theie by Charles Corser, and remained a 
member of the firm until 1908. In 1876 he 
also entered into partnership with Sir Eobert 
William Perks, becoming senior partner of 
the firm of Fowler, Perks & Co., London. 

Fowler first showed his capacity for public 
life in municipal affairs. Owing to his vigour 
and grasp of business, he quickly made hia 
mark in local administration, becoming 
mayor of Wolverhampton in 1803, and 
chairman of the first school hoard in 1870. 
Several important municipal schemes were 
carried largely owing to his zealous advo- 
cacy ; he was also successful in opposing 
the introduction of politics into the muni- 
cipal elections of the town. Li 1892 liis 
services to Wolverhampton were aclmow- 
ledged by his being enrolled a.s the first 
freeman of the borough. 

In addition to his municipal work Fowler 
took an active part in politics. A iion- 
conformiat Uheral, he soon came to be 
recognised as a pow'erfnl representative of 
the party. At the great meeting which 
Gladstone addressed on the Eastern ques- 
tion at Birmingham on 31 May 1877 he 
was chosen to move one of the resolutions. 
His speech on that occasion deeply 
impressed Gladstone. It was not till 
1880, however, that he entered parliament, 
when ho was returned for Wolverhampton 
in the liberal interest as colleague of Charles 
Pelham Villiers [q. v.]. In 1885, when the 
borough was divided into three divisions, 
Fowler was re-elected for the eastern 
division, for which he sat until he was raised 
to the upper house in 1908. 

In addition to his business capacity and 
masouline commensense, he had a ready 
command of well-ohoseii language and 
the gift of Ineidly presenting a complicated 
case. These qualities, combined with his 
straightforwardness and his moderation, 


gained for him with exceptional r.apidity 
the ear of the house. It soon became 
clear that he wa.s marked out for nlifico. 
A strong party man, yet moderate and 
cautious hi the oxprc.ssion of his views, 
a good We.sloyan, yet one who, after the 
custom of the early mclhodisfs, always 
remained in commnuion with the Ohuroh 
of England, he was rc.spcotoil and trusted 
by both sides of the honso. On 25 July 
1881 he seconded the liberal amendmont 
to Sir Michael Hioks-Beach’s veto of oousure 
on the government’s ooiiduot after Majuha. 
In 1884 he became nndcr-secrol ary for 
home aftairs in Gladstone’s second adminis- 
tration, and two years later iiimncinl seo- 
retary to the treasury. On assuming the 
latter office he wa.s sworn a muinboi' of (ho 
privy council. 

When, in 1880, Gladstone took ii)) the 
cause of homo rule, it ivas tlunight that 
Fowler would follow Lord llartiiigUm and 
Mr. Chamborlnin in their opposition to the 
measure. In the event, huircver, jiossihly 
with some soarchingH of heart, he remained 
faithful to his chief ; and in the debates 
on tho second reading (20 May 188(1) ho 
made ‘an admirably warm and uonvinood 
defence of the policy of tlio bill,’ Lord 
Moi'ley desoribecl him at tho lime as ‘one 
of tho host spoakor.s in tho hoii.se ’ (I/ife 
of Gladstone, iii, 330). 

During the six years of op))ositioii which 
followed the rejection of the homo rule 
bill (188G-92), Fowler, by Ids keen critioisin 
of tho financial piolicy ol the imionist 
government, strengthened his jio.sition not 
only as an authority on linanou but as an 
xcellent debater. 

When Gladstone returned to office, in 
Aug. 1892, Fowler beoamc ]n'Psidoiit of the 
local goverumeiil board with a seat in the 
cabinet for tho first time. To him fell 
the duty of piloting tho parish councils 
bill through the house. Tlris was hi.s 
jrcatest legislative aohievoniont. From 
the first ho determined to secure as far as 
possible the co-operation of both sides of 
the house in improving tho bill, lie knew 
Ids subject thoroughly, and was at tho same 
time fair, courteous, and conciliatory ; and 
in the end he carried a most complicated 
measure without onoo himself moving tho 
closure. ■ 

On the reconstruction of tho ministry 
in 1894 by Lord Eosobery, Fowler received 
promotion, becoming secretary of state lor 
Lidia. The appointment excited somo cavil, 
but no previous secretary of state ivas in 
greater sympathy with her iutorc,stH and 
the imperial questions involved. The chief 
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events of his short tenure of the Indian 
secretaryship were the Chitral campaign in 
April 1805 and the revolt of the Lancashire 
members, led by Sh' Henry Janies, against 
the reimposition of duties on cotton goods 
imported into India. In the debate on 
these duties Fowler made the speech of his 
life (5 Feb. 1895). He explained that the 
duties would not be protective because 
they would be accompanied by a counter- 
vailing excise, and he pleaded that 
parliament in adoptmg the duties u’ould 
be acting for the people of India who 
could not act for themselves. The speech, 
which contained the memorable phrase 
‘ Every member of this house is a member 
for India,’ was one of those rare displays 
of argument and eloquence which afieel 
votes. The cabinet was tottering when he 
rose to speak ; when he sat down the 
situation was saved, and the government 
had a majority of 193. When asked 
subsequently whether ho knew, while 
speaking, the eifeot he was iiroducing, he 
replied ‘ The best part of that speech was 
never spoken ; I saiv that I had the hou.se 
with me — and I sat down ! ’ In June 1895 
the government resigned after being de- 
feated on the cordite vote, and Fowler 
received the G.G.S.I., in accordance, it is 
understood, tvith the ivishes of Queen 
Victoria. 

During the ten years of opposition 
which followed, Fowler was not a frequent 
speaker in the house. He devoted himself 
to his private affairs, and interested himself 
especially in the development of the tele- 
phone system. He was appomted director 
of the National Telephone Company in 1897, 
becoming president in 1901. Yet when Sir 
William Harcourt [q. v. Suppl. II] retired 
from the leadership of the liberal party in the 
House of Commons in Dec. 1898 Fowler’s 
claims to the succession pvere seriously 
urged. The ‘Spectator’ (17 Dec. 1898) 
described him as ‘ a man thoroughly capable 
of directing the policy of liis party, and, 
what is more, able, if need he, to govern 
the cmmtry with power and discretion.’ 

In the distracted comioils of the liberal 
party w'hich followed. Sir Henry was a 
strong supporter of Lord Eosehery, and 
w^as one of the vice-presidents of the 
Liberal League. He refused to join in the 
strictures of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man on the conduct of the Boer war, 
dcclarmg that the w'ar was ‘ just and 
inevitable.’ While thus strengthening his 
position wdth moderate men on both sides, 
he incurred the hostility of the extreme 
radicals. But it was argued by many 
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of the party that had he been ten years 
younger and ‘ inoculated with a dash of 
audacity ’ he would have been chosen to 
supersede Sir Henry Campbell-Baimoimau 
(Lucy’s Balfo 2 irian Parliament, 93). IVhen 
ilr. Chamherlam startled the country 
with the tariff reform proposals in 1903, 
and thereby olo-sed up the ranks of the 
liberal party, Fowler, as was natural in an 
old colleague of Villiers, joined heartily in 
the defence of free trade. 

In the liberal administration which was 
formed m Deo. 1905, Sir Henry, feeling 
the burden of his seventy-five yeans, waived 
his claim to a secretaryship of state, and 
accepted the comparatively light office of 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
His inclusion in the eabiiiet w’as welcomed 
by moderate men, w'ho hoped that he 
would exercise a moderatmg influeuoe on 
his yomiger and less cautious colleagues. 
But though, in Lord Rosebery’s words, he 
probably gave the cabinet ‘ the soundest 
and most sagacious advice,’ it is doubtful 
to what extent it was followed. He took 
little part m debate. The strain of constant 
attciidanoe in tlie House of Commons told 
on him, but his busine.ss-like administration 
of the affairs of the duchy met with 
the warm approval of the sovereign. 
Ill March 1908, on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s resignation, Mr, Asquith 
formed a ministry in which Fowler retained 
his former post. But ho took the oppor- 
tunity of leaving the lower house. On 
13 April 1908 he was raised to the peer- 
age as Viscormt Wolverhampton, taking 
his seat in the upper house on the same 
day as Ms old friend, Jolm Morley. Later 
ill the same year (14 Oct.) he became 
lord president of the council. This was 
the culminating point of his political 
career, and was a remarkable position to 
have been won by a man who, aided by no 
adventitious circumstances, did not enter 
parliament mitU he was fifty, and owed 
everythmg there to mteUcot, resolution, and 
character. 

Beyond taking charge of the old age 
pensions bill during 1908, Lord Wolver- 
hampton took httle part m debate in the 
House of Lords. In Oct. 1909 he received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Bh’niiugham, together with 
Mr. Balfour and other distinguiahed men, 
on the first occasion when the university 
conferred these degrees. Early in 1910 
there were signs that his health was faUing ; 
both mind and memory were affected. With 
much in the advanced policy of the cabinet 
he was out of sympathy. But he retained 
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his post until Ms medical advisers insisted 
on his^ taking a prolonged holiday. He 
resigne’d on 16 dime 1910. 

With complete rest his health greatly 
improved, but the death of his rvife at 
Woodthome, Wolverhampton, on 6 Jan. 
1911 completely prostrated him. He died 
at Woodthome on 25 Heb. 1911, and was 
buried in TettenhaU ohui'chyard. 

ITowler married on 6 Oot. 1857 Hllen, 
youngest daughter of George Benjamin 
Thomeyoroft of Chapel House, Wolver- 
hampton, and Hadley Park, Shropshire. To 
her devotion and vise counsel he owed 
much. She was made Lady of the Order 
of the Crown of Lidia in 1896. Lord 
Wolverhampton left one son, Henry Ernest, 
uho became second viseomit, and two 
daughters, The elder daughter, Ellen 
Thome;v ei'of t Fowler (j\L'a. Alfred I’elkni), 
has mider her maiden name won fame as 
the author of ' Conoorning Isabel Carnaby ’ 
and other novels j her sister, Edith 
Henrietta, wife of the Piev. WUham Robert 
Hamilton, is also a novelist of repute, and 
has written the biography of her father 
(1912). 

There are portraits of Lord Wolver- 
hampton, painted by A. S. Cope, R.A., 
in the Towm Hall, Wolverhampton, and in 
the hall of the Law Society, London. A 
replica of the first is in the possession of 
his son. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1892. 

[Private sources ; ILs. Hamilton’s)biography, 
1912 ; The Times, 26 Feb, 1911 ; Burke’s 
Peerage j Paul’s History of Modern England.] 

A. L. F. 

FOX, SAMSON (1838-1903), inventor 
and benefactor, bom at Bowling, near Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, on 11 July 1838, was one 
of three sora of James Fox, a Leeds cloth- 
mill worker, by his w'LEe Sarah Pearson, 
From the age of ten he worked -rvith his 
father at the mill ; but showing mechanical 
aptitude, was soon apprenticed to the Leeds 
firm of Smith, Beaoook and Tannett, 
machine-tool makers, where he became 
foreman and later traveller. While there 
Fox designed and patented several tools 
for the machine cutting of bevelled gear 
and for the manufaoture of trenails. Sub- 
sequently he started with his brother and 
another— Fox, Brother and Kefitt — the 
Silver Cross engineering works for the 
manufacture of special machine tools. In 
1874 he founded the Leeds Forge Company, 
and ho acted as managing director until 1896 
and was appointed chairman in May 1903. 
In 1877 he first patented the Fox corrugated 
boiler furnaces (by which the resisting 


power to external pressure was greatly 
increased), the plates being hammered by 
means o£ swage blocks under a steam 
hammer. Tins invention led to the prao tioal 
application of triple expansion engines to 
marine boilers. The sioamship Pretoria, 
built in 1878, was tho first ocean-going 
steamer to bo fitted with Fox’s corrugated 
flues. Maohinory for rolling in place of 
hammering was undortakou in 1882, and 
a Siemens steel plant was laid domi. 
In 1886 Fox took out patents for tho 
manufacture of pressed stool undorframes 
for railway wagons instead of tho old 
wrought-iron frames. The demand for the 
improved form of rolling stock led to groat 
extension of tho business in Leeds, and to 
tho establishment of a factory at Joliet, 
near Chicago. There tho first pressod steel 
cars used in America woro made, as well as 
the ‘ Fo.x ’ pressed steel bogie tnioks. 'The 
American business grow rniiidly and now 
works were orroied at Pittslnirg, -udneh 
woro merged in 1880 in thu Pressed yieol 
Car Company. Fox beoamo a member 
of tho Institution o£ Mcolianiunl Engineers 
in 1876 and of tho Inatitidion ol Civil 
Engineers in 1881. A member of tho 
Society of Arts from 1879, lio was mvarded 
in 1885 the society’s Howard gold medal 
for his invention of oorrugatecl iron ilucs. 

By way of facilitating and leHuening the 
cost of Ins manufacturing jiroccsse.s, Fox 
first employed in England water-gas on a 
largo scale for motallurgleal and lighting 
purposes. The plant wliioh ho set up in 
September 1887 was oapablo in nix juontlis 
of producing 40,000 oubiu feel, per hour of 
water-gas, which was ohoapor than ordinary 
coal gas, and had a far grcider heating and 
lighting power {The Times, 2 Jan. 1880). 
Ol the British Wator-Ga.s JSyiidieato, lormod 
in 1888, Fox hocamc prosidont, hut it wont 
into liquidation in 1803. In 1804 Fox ))ro- 
duced the first carbide of calcium for making 
acetylene gas by tho method discover(;d by 
T. L. WiUsou in America in 1888. Ho was 
the pioneer of tho acetylene industry in 
Europe, for which works were sot ui) at 
Foyers, N.B. 

An enthusiastic lover of music, Fox gave 
in 1889 the sum of 46,000Z. for tho now 
buildings of the Royal CoUogo of Music, 
South Kensington, which were opened by 
King Edward YII (then Prince of Wales) 
on 2 July 1894 {The Times, 23 May 1889 ; 
17 July 1894; Strand Musimi Mag. 
Feb. 1896 ; Geaves’s lAfe of Sir George 
Grove, 1903). Fox’s henofaotion gavo_ 
rise in 1897 to a prolonged libel action,’ 
in which Fox was plaintiff, against Mr. 
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Jerome K. Jerome and Uie publisliera of 
‘ To-day ’ for printing articles in the paper 
(May-Aug. 1894 and Jan. 1896) which 
reflected on Fox’s conduct of his business 
and accused Fox of giving large sums to 
the college in order to give a wong 
impression of his commercial prosperity. 
After sixteen days’ trial, verdict was found 
for plaintiff -svithout costs, the defendants 
undertaking not to republish the libel 
(see The Times, 1 April-11 May 1897). 

Fox took a leading part in the political 
and municipal life of Leeds, and was 
thrice in succession (1889-91) mayor of 
Harrogate, which he represented on the 
West Riding county council. He was 
J.P. for Leeds and Harrogate, and was 
a member of the Legion of Honour of 
France. On his return from a tour in 
Canada and America, Fox died of blood 
poisoning at Walsall on 24 Oct. 1903, 
and was buried at Woodliouso cemetery, 
Leeds. There is a marble bust portrait 
at the Royal College of Music ; painted 
portraits are at Grove Hou.se, Harrogate, 
whore Fox resided, and at Leeds Forge, 
Leeds. Fox married on 18 May 1859 Marie 
Arm, daughter of Charles and Alice Slingcr, 
and left issue one son and two daugliters. 

[Tlio Times, 20 Oot. 1003 ; Proo. Inst. 
Civil Engineers, 1903-1, vol. olv. ; Proo. Inst. 
Mechanical Engineers, Oot.-Deo. 1903 ; 
Journal, Soo. of Arts, 13 Nov. 1903; notes 
from the Leeds Forge Company; private 
information.] W. B. 0. 

FOX BOURNE. [See BouRisrB, Hehby 
Richard Fox, 1837-1909, social reformer 
and author.] 

FOXWELL, ARTHUR (1853-1909), 
lihysician, born at Sbepton Mallet, Somerset, 
on 13 July 1853, was a younger son of 
Thomas Somerton Foxwell of Shepton 
Mallet and Weston-super-Mare by his 
second -wife Jane, daughter of William 
Handcook of Jersey. His elder brother, 
Herbert Somerton Foxwell, is now professor 
of political economy in the University of 
London. 

From Queen’s College, Tamiton, Arthur 
passed to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. toIIi honours in natural 
science in 1877, M.B. with first class in 
medicine in 1881, and proceeding M.A. and 
M.D. in 1891. Meanwhile in 1873 he gradu- 
ated B.A. at London with honours in English 
and moral science, and pursued his medical 
education at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
In 1881 he became M.R.C.S. London. He 
became a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, in 1881, a member in 


1885, and a fellow in 1892. At the college 
in 1889 he read the Bradshawe lecture, 
which he published in 1899 under the title 
‘ The Causation of Functional Murmurs,’ in 
whicli ho deduced from clinical and patho- 
logical experience of cases and elaborate 
experiments the conclusion that functional 
murmurs are caused by dilatation of the 
pulmonary artery immediately beyond the 
valve and are not due to change in the 
viscosity of the blood. This view is now 
generally accepted. During the winter of 
1887-8 he studied at Vienna, chiefly diseases 
of the throat and ear. 

After holding the posts of house physician 
at St. Thomas’s Ho.spital (1881), clinical 
assistant at the Brompton Hospital (1882), 
and junior resident mefUcal officer at the 
Manchester Cliildi'en’s Hospital, Pendlebury 
(1882-3), he was elected as resident 
pathologist at the General Hospital, 
Birmingham (1884), and was honorary 
assistant physician there from 1885 to 1889. 
In 1889 he became honorary physician at 
the Queen’s Hospital, Biimingham, where at 
his death he was senior honorary physician. 
At the hospital he was oluefly responsible 
for the construction of the roof ward, only 
partially covered in, and otherwise open 
to the air, in which considerable success 
was obtained in the treatment of various 
diseases apart from those of tuberculous 
nature. He was also for a time patholo- 
gist to the Biimingham Hospital for Women 
and demonstrator in medical pathology in 
the Queen’s Faculty of Medicine (at Mason 
College), kno’ivn as the Queen’s College. 
From 1887 to 1901 he was honorary librarian 
at the Medical Institute, Birmingham, of 
which he was- president at his death, and 
he edited for a time the ‘ Birmingham 
Medical Review ’ (1886-8). In 1906 he was 
appointed professor of therapeutics in the 
new Birmingham University and received 
the degree oi M.Sc. 

Of shy and reserved nature and weak 
health, Foxwell died, from the result of a 
bicycle accident, in the Wameford Hospital, 
Leamington, on 1 Aug. 1909, and was buried 
in the burial ground of the Franciscans 
at Olton. He married in 1889 Lisette, 
daughter of Charles HoUins of Torquay and 
widow of Robert Bollock of Birmingham. 
He left one daughter. A memorial tablet 
designed by his stepson, Mr. Courtenay 
Pollock, was placed in the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, and an annual prize for a 
olinical essay, open to qualified residents 
in the Queen’s, General, and Childi'en’s 
Hospitals, Birmingham, endowed in his 
memory. 
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Poxwell’s chief puhlioatioii, apart from 
the Braihawe lecture, was: ‘Essays on 
Heart and Lung Disease ’ ( 189S), a collection 
of miscellaneous oontributiona to the ‘ PrO‘ 
ceedings’ of medical societies and siimlar 
pieces ; papers on climate aie includeiL 
well as the Ligleby lectures on ‘ The Con- 
dition of the Vascular System in Anremic 
Debility,’ delivered at the Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, 1892. He also published 
‘ The Enlarged Cirrhotic Liver ’ (1896) and 
‘ The Spas of Mid Wales’ (1899). 

[Blit. Med. Journal and Lancet, 14 Aug. 
19U9 ; Binningliain Med. Rev. Sept. 1909 ; 
information fi-om Prof. H. S. Foxuell.] 

E. M. B. 

FRANKFORT DE MONTMOR- 
ENCY, third Viscount. [See De Mont- 
morency, Raymond Harvey, 1835-1902.] 

FREAM, WILLIAM (185-1-1900), writer 
on agriculture, born at Gloucester in 1854, 
was "second son in the family of four sons 
and three daughters of John Fream, Iniildor 
and contractor, by his wife Mary Grant. 
As a boy he was a chorister of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and was ahvays devoted to 
music. After education in Sir Thomas 
Rich’s Blue Coat Hospital, he entered the 
employment of a Gloucester corn and seed 
merchant j but gaining a royal exhibition 
at the Royal College of Science, Dublin, in 
May 1872^ he studied there for three years, 
and took prizes in botany, practical chemis- 
try. and geology, with special distinction in 
eolog^'. Wliile in Ireland he made long 
otanical rvalldng tours to the wild disstrict 
of Connemara and other distant parts of 
the country. He became an associate of 
the Royal College by diploma. He also 
matriculated in the University of London, 
and graduated in science with honours in 
chemistry at the first B.So. examination 
in 1877. Prom 1877 to 1879 he was pro- 
fessor of natural history at the Royal 
-A.grioidtural College. Oirenoe.ster. In 1879 
he filled a temporary vacancy as lecturer 
and demonstrator in botany at Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School. The following 
winter he devoted to biological — more 
especially zoological — study at the Royal 
School of Mines in London and in writing 
for the agiienltural press. 

Early in 1880 he joined Professor John 
Wrightson in estahlishhig and developing 
the College of Agriculture at Duwnton. 
He taught natural history there and 
instituted a series of field classes and 
laboratory demonstrations. 

Fream paid visits to Canada in 1884, 
1888 and 1891, to examine the agricultural 


conditions, which he dosorilmd in a scries 
of papers. Those inclucle a charming pam- 
phlet ‘The Gatc-s of the West’ (1802); 
‘Across Canada: a Re])ort on Canada and 
its Agrioullural Rosouroea,’ written for and 
published by the govormnent of Canada 
(Ottawa, 1886) ; ‘ Canadian AgrioulUirc ’ 
(parts i. and ii.), ‘JouiTial of the Royal 
Agricultural Bociely ’ (1885); ‘ Tho Farms 
and Fore,sts of Canada, as illustralcd in the 
Colonial and Indian I'lxliibition oi 1 886 ’ 
(Toronto, 1880); ‘Tho Provincial Agricul- 
ture of Canada’ (London, 1887). In 1888 
lio received from Iho M'Gill Univocslty of 
Montreal the Iron, dogroo of LL. D. 

In 1890 Eleanor Anno Ormorod [q. v. 
Suppl. II] chose bh'ojun to bo tho fii'st 
Steven loclurcr in Edinburgh University 
on agricultural entomology ; ho liad in- 
cluded tho lirst courao on tho Hiibjcct in 
Great Britain in liis ourriouhiin at 
Downton. lie remained Sloven luotiiror 
till death. Froaiu, who w'lis an unsuooe.ss- 
ful oanclidatc in March 1887 lev tho o/Iioo 
of secretary and editor of tiro Royal Agrionl- 
tural Society of England, was a))pointoil in 
1890 editor of tho ‘ Journal ’ of 1 ho socioty, 
w'hen it became a quarterly, roliuiiuisMng 
tho office in 1900, rvhou it was reduoed 
to an annual imblioation. 

For twelve years, from January ]81)-l 
till lii.s death, Fream was agi'iuuUriral 
correspondent of ‘ 'I’lio 'rimes,’ wriling 
very efficient weekly artielos on agriuuK.uro 
and special annual r’cporls on croj) retiirnH. 
His articles showed an inlenso lovo of 
country life and an intiniato knowledge 
of wdld flowers. Ho rvas a ehief ('xainiuor 
in tho principles of agriculture! under tho 
soionco and art dcpartniont. South Kon- 
singlon. In 1890 ho was onqiloyed by 
the board of agrioulturo to roport on 
agrioultural education in Soolland. 

Apart from his writings on Canada, and 
hia journalistio work, Froam odilcd ox- 
haustively tho 13th and 14th editions of 
‘ Youatt’s Goinplolo Grazier’ (1893 and 
1900). His most widely read book was 
‘ The Eloments of Agrioulturo ’ ( Brifish 
agriculture and livo stock), published for 
the Royal Agrioultural Society of ICngland, 
in 1891 (7th edit. 1902); boforo his death 
some SffiOOO copies wore sold. ‘ 'J'lio 
Rothamsted Experiments on tho Growth 
of Wlieat, Barley, and tho Mixed llorbago 
ol Graaa-laud ’ (1888) was a valuable text- 
book. 

Fream resided cbiody at Downton, but 
he had working quarters in London, and 
was very popular in congenial society there. 
Ho died, unmarried, at Downton on 29 May 
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1906, and was buried in Gloucester ceme- 
tery. 

A Fream memorial fund, subscribed by 
leading agriculturali.sts, was entrusted to 
the board of agriculture, the income to be 
awarded annually as prizes under special 
regulationij. 

[Tlio Times, 31 May 190G.] E. W. 

FES CHETTE, LOUIS HONORIS (1839- 
1908), Canadian poet and journalist, born 
at Levis, opposite Quebec, on 16 Nov. 1839, 
was eldest son of Louis Frechette, a con- 
tractor, whose family was originally estab- 
lished in He de Re, Saintonge. His mother 
was Marguerite Martineau de Lormi6re. 
After education at the Quebec Seminary 
and Nioolet CoUogc, young Frechette 
passed to Laval University (Quebec), 
MoGdl University, and Queen’s University. 
Becoming a law-student in Quebec in 1861 he 
published a first volume of (French) poetry 
‘ Mes Loisirs ’ in 1863, and next 3 'ear wsip 
called to the bar, but did not practise 
seriously, although he only retired from the 
profession in 1879. In 1865 he went to 
Chicago and there devoted liimsolf for six 
years to journalism. He then edited 
‘ L’Amerique,’ and was for a time corre- 
sponding secretary of the lUinois Central 
railway in succession to Thomas Dickens, a 
brother of the novelist. His poetic reputa- 
tion was enhanced by a second volume 
of verse ‘ La Voix d’un Exile ’ (pt. i. 1866 ; 
pt. :i. 1868], ia which he showed the strength 
both of his French patriotism and of his 
clerical antipathies. In 1871 he moved 
to New Orleans. There, whOe the siege of 
Paris was in progress, he showed his devotion 
to France by fighting a duel mth a retired 
Gorman officer, whom ho had offended in a 
theatre by avowing his French sympathies; 
he had never used a sword before. In the 
same year he returned to Quebec. 

Turning to pohtics, he unsuccessfully 
contested his native place, Levis, at the 
general election of 1871 in the liberal 
interest ; but in 1874, when Alexander 
Mackenzie [q. v.] came into power, he won 
the seat. He was a consistent supporter of 
the Mackenzie liberal government. He 
failed to retain the seat in 1878 and 1882, 
and thenceforward devoted to journalism all 
the energies that he spared from poetry. 
He edited his ‘Journal de Quebec,’ contri- 
buted largely to ‘ L’Opinion Publique,’ and 
during 1884-6 was editor of ‘ La Patrie.’ 
He wrote frequently, too, for the American 
magazine, s the ‘Forum,’ ‘Harper’s,’ and 
the ‘ Arena.’ In 1889 the Meroiei govern- 
ment appointed him clerk of the legislative | 


council in Quebec, and ho held the post till 
death. 

Meanwhile Frechette was publishing 
further volumes in verse : ‘ Pele-Mele ’ 

(Montreal, 1877), ‘ Les Oiseaux de Neige ’ 
(Quebec, 1880), ‘ Les Fleurs Boreales ’ 

(Dijon, 1881), ‘Les OuMies,’ and ‘Voix 
d’Outre Mer’ (1886), ‘La Legonde d’un 
Peuple’ (1887), and ‘Les FeuiUes Volantes’ 
(1891). ‘ Les Fleurs Boreales ’ and ‘ Lea 

Oiseanx de Neige ’ were crowned by the 
French Academy in 1880, and Frechette was 
the recipient of the first Montyon prize 
for the year. He was also made an offioier 
d’Academie laureat of the Institute of 
France. The leading universities of Canada 
conferred honorary degrees upon him (LL.D. 
McGill University, Montreal, and Queen’s 
University, Kmgston, in 1881, and Toronto 
Univer.dty in 1900 ; D.Lit. at Laval Uni- 
veivsity in 1888), and in 1897, the year of 
the diamond jubilee, he was created C.M.G. 
He was furthermore president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. Besides poetry, 
Fr6chette published prose works, including 
‘Lettres k Basils’ (1872), ‘Histoire Critique 
des Rois de France’ (1881), and ‘ Originaux 
et Detraqnes’ (Montreal, 1892), the most 
lively and original of his prose composi- 
tions. A collection of tales, ‘ La Noel au 
Canada,’ appeared m both Engli.sh and 
French versions (1899-1000). Frechette 
also attempted drama in ‘ Fiilix Poutr6 ’ 
(Montreal, 1871), ‘ Papineaii,’ and ‘ Vero- 
nica’ (in lire acts), but these, although 
vigorously written, lack dramatic instinct. 
At his death he had in preparation an 
authoritative edition of his poems. It 
appeared posthumously at Montreal in 
1908 (three series), and it contains all the 
poems by which Frechette desii'ed to be 
remembered. Age softened his ardours 
against the church, and consequently the 
unclerical verses of ‘ La Voix d’un Exile ’ 
find no place in this final edition. He died 
at Montreal on 31 May 1908. 

As a poet Frechette owes much to Victor 
Hugo, both in the mechanism of his Hues 
and in the logical method of developing his 
themes. His poetry is held in high esteem by 
French-Canadians, who rank only Cremazie 
beside him. His friend Senator David 
said ‘Fi’cohette n’avait pas le souffle, la 
puissance d’invention et de conception de 
Crdmazie, mais il avait plus d’abondanoe, 
de sonplesse, de forme, il 6tait plus oomplet, 
plus emotif, plus chaud.’ If Frdohette lack 
Hugo’s vibrant lyrical quality, be is by no 
means his unsuccessful imitator in patriotic 
verse. The best measure of his talent will 
be foimd in ‘ La L%ende d’un Peuple,’ 
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in which he commemorates with aldll, 
vigour, and variety the history of the 
French race. In contrast to William Henry 
Drummond [q. v. Suppl. 11], whose French 
tvyies show no resentment against English 
nile, Frechette presents the rarer Franch- 
Ciinadiau sentunent which failed to recon- 
cile itself to the events which brought 
‘ perfide Albion ’ upon the scene m 1769. 
For purposes of poetry this attitude of 
mind may pass, hut Drummond’s is the 
truer picture. 

Frechette married in 1876 Emma, second 
daughter of Jean Baptiste Beaudry,.banker, 
Montreal. She survived her husband with 
three daughters. 

[The Times, 2 .md 2,i .June 1908 ; Who’s 
Who, 1908 ; Sir J. G. Bourinot, Story of 
Canada, lS9fi, p. 441 (portrait).] P. E. 

FPvEEMAN.GAGE EARLE(1820-1903). 
uTiter on falconry, bom on 3 June 1820 
at Tamworlh, Staffordsliire, was son of 
Capt. Charles Earle Freeman of tho 69th 
regiment by his wife Mary Parsons. 
After private education he was admitted 
a pensioner at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
on 8 July 1840, and gi'aduated B.A. in 

1846, proceeding M.A. in 1850. In later life 
he won at Cambridge four Seatonian prize 
poems on sacred subjects, ‘The Transfigura- 
tion’ (1882), ‘Jericho ’ (1888), ‘Damascus’ 
(1893), and ‘The Broad and the Narrow' 
Way’ (1894). 

Ordained deacon in 1846 and priest in 

1847, Freeman held a curacy at Geddington, 
Nnithants, from 1846 to 1864, and tho 
perpetual cure of Emmanuel Church, 
Bolton-le-Moors, from 1854 to 1866. He 
was afterwards incumbent of Macclesfield 
Forest with Clough, Chesliire, till 1889, when 
he became vicar of Askham, near Penrith, 
and private chaplain to the earl of Lonsdale. 
Tills living he held until his death. 

Tlirough life he devoted his leisure 
to hawking, being introduced to the sport 
by Wilham Broclnek of Belford, Northum- 
berland, afterwards of Chudleigh, Devon 
[see SiOviN, Francis Henry, Suppl. II]. 
In Northamptonshire lie enjoyed his first 
experience with a kestrel-hawk, equipped 
with a hood of home manufacture, and 
he afterwards flew spamowhawlis, merlins 
and peregrines at pigeons and larks. But 
he had his best sport later whilst in his 
lonely Cheshire parish, hawldng grouao 
with peregrines on Buxton Moor and 
Swythamley, the property of his friend, 
Philip Brocklehurst of Swythamley Park, 
Staffordshire. Next to peregrines, Free- 
man preferred goshawks, with which he 


lulled haro.s and rabbits, ivitli or without 
ferrets. Lord Lilford affirmed that Ifrco- 
man did more to keep English faloonor.s in 
the right way than any man living (jirofaco 
to Lord Lilford on Birds, 1903). To tho 
‘Field’ newspaper Freeman coniributed 
articles on falconry for a quarter of a 
century over the signature ‘ Poregrino,’ and 
on these articles he based two tvoatiHo,s of 
standard value. Ilo liad tlio cliiof share in 
‘ Falconry ; its Claims, Ilislory, and Praotico ’ 
(1859), written in collabnrafion wi(h Francis 
Hemy Salvin [q. v. Suppl. H]. This is 
a handbook for beginners, with plates by 
Wolf, now long out of jn-int. Ifroenian’s 
‘ Practical Falconry ; and how 1 licoamo a 
Falconer’ (1809), is slightly more cliseur.sive 
and is now much songlit nfior. Fi'c'cman’s 
c.ss.ay, ‘On the Desirability of al(ein|i(ing 
to revive tho Sport of Faliiruiry by its 
Practice at Alexandra Park ’ (1871), won the 
second jni/.o (tho first being takeji by 
Capt. C. Hawkins Flslior of Stroud) in a 
competition held by tho Barnet noinniittoc 
(or promoting the oiuuiing of Alovaiulm 
Park. Freeman ennivibuted tho st'ulion 
on Falcons and Fiiloonry to ‘Lord Lilford 
on Birds’ (od. A. 'I’rovor-B.attyo, 1903). 
He also published ‘ Five Christmas Poems’ 
(1860, reprinted from tho ‘ Ii’iold,’ witli 
additions), and ‘ JVkmnt Cariuol, n Story of 
English Life’ (1867). 

He died at tlio vicarage, Asldiam, on 
16 Deo. 1903, and was buried at Maeohis- 
field Forest Chapel. Frooman was twicic 
married: (1) on 5 .fan, 1848 to Chrisliann 
(d. 1886), daughter of John Slado of Little 
L 0 ver,Bolton-lo-MoorB, by whi ini lie had issue 
eight son.s ,md two daughters ; (2) in April 
1891 to Mary, daughter of Fruncin William 
Ashton, ooti on-spinnor and calico printer, 
of Hyde, Cheshire, who survived him. 

[Priyato information ; Field, 19 Dec. lIKt;! ; 
Tho Times, 10 Dec. 1903 (copied in ({uurdian, 
23 Doc.) ; Crockford’.s Clerical Directory ; 
Eagle (,St. John’s Coll._ Mag.), March 1904 ; 
J. E. Ilarling’a Bibliotheca Acci])itraria ; 
E. B. Miohell’s Art anrl Praotico of Hawking ; 
CoxandLascollos, Coursing anil Falconry ( Bad- 
minton Library) ; Penrith Observer, 22 Doc. 
1903 ; Mkl-Cumbcrlanrl and Noi-Lli West- 
morland Gazette, 19 Deo, 1003 ; Brit,. Mus. 
Cat.; AUibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. (Suppl.); 
Freeman’s Works, See also Major C. llaw- 
Idns Fisher’s Eominisoencos of a jraluoncr, 
pp. 56, 99—100, ivitll a ifliotograpluc portrait 
of Freeman.] G. Lio (i. N. 

FRERE, MARY ELIZA ISABELLA 
(1845-1011), author, horn at Bitten rectory, 
Gloucestershire, on 11 Aug. 1846, was 
eldest of the five ohildien of Sir (Henry) 
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Bartle (Edward) Erere, first baronet [c^. v.], 
by his wife Catherine, second daughter of 
Lieut. -general Sir George Arthur [c[. v.]. 

Privately educated at Wimbledon, she 
went out at the age of eighteen to Bombay, 
where her father was governor, and in 
the following year (1864), in her mother’s 
absence in England, she was the hostess 
at government house. Profoundly inter- 
ested in the Indian peoples, she accom- 
panied her father on his tours, and gathered 
a large number of folk-lore tales from her 
ayah (Indian ladies’ maid), to whom they 
had been handed down by a centenarian 
grandmother. 

With an instructive introduction and 
notes by her father and illustrations by her 
sister Catherine, Miss Erere published 
twent 3 '-fonr of these talcs, in March 1868, 
under the title of ‘ Old Dccean Days.’ 
The work was deservedly suoce.ssful, and 
was four times reprinted (fifth impression 
1808). Max MiiUer [q. v. Suppl. I] 
pointed out that Miss Erere’s tales had 
been preserved by oral tradition so 
aocui'ately that some of them were nearly 
word for word translations of the Sanskrit 
in which they wore originally told. To 
Anglo-Indians the hook ‘ opened up an 
entirely new field of soientifio research . . . 
of inexhaustible wealth ; and it gave a fresh 
impetus to the study of folk-lore in the 
United lUngdom, and throughout Europe 
and the Amoncas ’ (Sir G. Bibdwood). 
‘ Old Deccan Days ’ has been translated 
into German and Marathi, and recently 
selections have been included in Stead’s 
‘ Books for the Bairns ’ and in Sarah C. 
Bryant’s ‘ Stories to tell the Children ’ 
(New York and London, 1911). 

Miss Erere also wrote a pastoral play, 

‘ Love’s Triumph,’ published anonymously 
in 1869, containing sonnets of poetic power 
and tenderness. One or two of her short 
poems subsequently appeared anonymously 
in the ‘ Spectator,’ but most of her verse is 
unpublished. 

Accompanying her father to South Africa 
when he was appointed high commissioner 
(March 1877), Miss Erere there, as in India, 
delighted in the country folk, and was a 
welcome guest at the old Dutch and Eng- 
lish farmhouses. Here, too, she helped 
to dissipate racial prejudices. When she 
and a sister returned to England in 1880, 
shortly before the recall of their father 
by the Gladstone government, they were 
received with most gracious interest at 
Windsor bj’’ Queen Victoria. 

In later years Miss Erere travelled exten- 
sively on the continent and in Egypt, and 


was in the Holy Land from the end of 
1906 to August 1908. Living mainly at 
Cambridge, she studied Hebrew, and closely 
followed the results of biblical oritioism. 
After some years of failing health, she died 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea on 26 March 1911, 
being buried at Brookw'ood cemetery. 

[Miss Ei-ere’s books ; Atlienaeum, 15 April 
1911, memoir by Sir George Birdwood ; 
Cambridge Daily News, G April 1911 ; South 
Africa, 8 April 1911 j information kindly 
supplied by the family.] E. H. B. 

FRITH, WILLIAM POVTELL (1819- 
1909), painter, born on 9 Jaii. 1819, at 
Ald6eld, near Ripou, Yorkshire, was son of 
WiUiam Frith, by his wife Jane Powell, a 
member of the ancient but decayed family 
of Eitz, Slu'opshire. Both parents were in 
the domestic employment of Mrs. Lawrence 
of Studley Royal. When the boy was 
seven years old his family moved to 
Harrogate, where the father became the 
landlord of the Dragon Hotel. He sent 
his son to a school at ICnaresborough which 
appears to have been a ‘ Dotheboys Hall.’ 
The boy next passed to a large school at St. 
Margaret’s, near Dover, lii.s master being 
instructed to encouraga a gift for art which 
Frith senior thought he could discern in his 
son. Young Frith was allowed to spend 
most of his time in various grotesque 
performances with pencil and ohallc. On 
leaving school he had a narrow escape 
from becoming an auctioneer. He finally 
entered Sass’s Academy in Charlotte 
Street, Bloomsbury. After two years 
under Sass he won admission to the schools 
of the Royal Academy. WMle still an 
academy student he commenced portrait 
painting. Through an uncle, Soaifo, who 
kept an hotel in Brook Street, he obtained 
a practice chiefly among well-to-do farmers 
in Lincolnshu'e, who paid five, ten, and 
fifteen guineas for heads, kit-cats, and 
half-lengths respectively. 

In 1837 Frith’s father died, and his 
mother set up house -with her son in 
London, at 11 Osnaburgh Street. In 1839 
he e.xMbited a portrait of a child at the 
British Institution. In 1840 he painted 
his first subject pictures, exlubiting at 
the Academy that year ‘MalvoUo before 
the Countess Olivia ’ and ‘ OthoUo and 
Deademoua.’ From that time for many 
years he was faithful to subjects from 
Scott, Sterne, Goldsmith, Moh^re, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and the ‘Spectator,’ 
all of which gave him the opportunity of 
dressing up his models in picturesque 
clothes, and of inourriug the odium of those 
young men who, as the Pre-Raphaelite 
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Brotherhood, were presently to vilify his 
ideals. In 1845 ‘ Tho Village Pastor ’ 
secured liis election as A.E.A. Among 
other well-knorvn pictures wliich he con- 
tributed to the Academy during this 
middle period of Iris activity are : ‘ English 
Merry -maldng a Hrmdred Years Ago ’ (1847); 
‘ Coming of Age in the Olden Time ’ (1849) ; 

‘ Witchcraft ’ ; ‘ Sir Roger de Ooverioy at 
the Saracen’s Head ’ and a scene from ‘ The 
Good-Natured Man ’ (commissioned by John 
Sheepshanks [g: v.]), now in the Victoiia and 
Albert Museum. In 1853 Frith was promoted 
to fin the Vacancy left among the academi- 
cians by the death of Turner. Into his 
diploma picture, ‘The Sleepy Model,’ the 
artist introduced a good portrait of himself. 

Frith visited Belgium, Holland, and 
the Rhine m 1850. A year later he spent 
the summer at Ramsgate, a visit which 
led to an abrupt change in liis Huhjects. 
Hia diary for 30 Sept. ISol contains the 
following' entry {Antoliogmphy ] : ‘ Began 
to make a sketch from Ramsgate sands 
■Hhich, if suooessful, will oonsidci'ably 
alter my practice.’ The result of this 
sketch was the largo picture ‘ Ramsgate 
Sands,’ sometimes calM ‘ Life at the Sea- 
side,’ painted in 1853, exhibited in 1854, 
and now in the royal collection. It had 
a great popular success. Thera followed, 
in 1858, ‘ The Derby Day,’ now in the 
national collection at the Tate Gallery, 
and, in 1802, ‘ The Railway Station,’ 
now owned by Holloway College, both of 
which eclipsed even the ‘ Ramsgate Sands ’ 
in popularity. These tlu'ee famous paint- 
ings enjoyed, like most of Frith’s work, 
an^ immense circulation in engravings. 
Frith’s mcoess led to invitations from 
Queen Victoria to paint the marriage of 
the Princess Royal, and the manlage of 
Edward VH, as Prince of Wales. The first 
offer was declined; the second iras accepted. 
The last pictmes in which Frith show'ed 
his ouTi peculiar talent in marshalling^ a 
crowd were ‘ Charles H’s Last Whitehall 
Svmday’ (1867) and ‘The Salon d’Or, 
Homburg’ (1871). Another crowd 
painted twelve years later, ‘ The Private 
View of the Royal Academy’ (1883), was 
lat mfenor to its predecessors. Frith 
made two ill-advised attempts to rival 
, of these moralities, 

ihe Road to Ruin,’ in five scenes, was at 
Bm-lmgton House in 1878 ; the second. 
The Race for Wealth,’ in five pictures 

SS&S! ‘ 

Besides those already named, Fritli’s 
better pictures include ‘ DoUy Varden ’ 


and the porti-ait of her proatoi’, Charles 
Dickens (painted in 1859), in tho Forster 
colleetion at South Kensington ; ‘ Claude 

Duval ’ (1800) j ‘ Unolo Toby and the 
Widow Wadnian’ (1800, now in I ho Tale 
Gallery) ; ‘ Pope and Lady Mary Wortloy- 
Montagu’ ; and ‘ Swift, anct VanoHsa.’ ‘ The 
Dinner at Boswell’s Rooms in Bond Sircol,' 
wliich was exhilulod in 1800 at tlio Aoadoiny, 
was sold at Christio’s in 1875 for 46077^ 
the highest sum thou reached lor ii work 
by a living jmintcr. lYiLh also j lainted man y 
anecdotic piotnrrs during his later oaroor; 
of those ‘John Kno.x at llolyrood, ’ ox- 
hihited in 1880, is a lanuliar oxainplo. Rut 
here his gift for inarHlialling a crowd and 
for painting it mth sorao vivacity had little 
or no scope. 

Frith visited Italy in 1875, and made 
a second tour in tho Low CoimlaioH in 
1880. In 1890 ho joined Ihe ranks of 
the retired Royal AcadomieiaiiH, hut he 
survived for nearly twenty years, jiaiuting 
to the end. He was a mniribor of the Iloyal 
Belgian Academy and of tliosn of Antwerp, 
Stocklmlm, and Vienna. llo was a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and 
personally received tlio luulgo of G.V.O, 
from Edward VII at Buckingham I’lilaou 
on 6 Jan. 1908, his oighty-ninlh birtliday 
(cl CoriiMl Mag. 1909). ilodied at his 
residence in St. John’s Wood, London, on 
2 Nov. 1909, and was buried at Konsal 
Green after orematinn at (folder’s Green. 

A small collection of hia bidter ivories was 
exhihited at Burlington House in tho wliitor 
of 1911, It was thon roeogninod that tho 
Derby Day ’ and tho ‘ Railway Station ’ 
possessed pictorial (|ualitii!s, whioh it had 
hecomo tho fashion to deny. 

Frith maniod on 22 .luiie, 1845 fsabollo, 
dOTghtor of Gcorgo Baker of York. She 
died on 28 Jan. 1880. Oi' twelve ohildvon, 
nv 0 dauglitera and five houh niirvivod Lhoiv 
father. _ His son, Mr. B5iltor Frith, is a 
dramatist and novelist. 

Frith s friends inoluded not only tlio elik'f 
artists of tho day but many men of 
letters, including Dickens, llo iwhlishod : 
John Leech, his Life and Work ’ (1891), 
wMch is a desoription of Locoh’s work 
rather than a biography ; ‘ My Autobio- 
graphy aiul RBininisoonoos ’ (1887) ; and 
i'urthcr KeniiniaooiicoR ’ (1888). 

Portraits by himself at tho iigos respec- 
tively 01 eiglitoeii and .seventy belong to tho 
amUy A third portrait was iiaintod 
Augratus Egg, R,A. Anotlior 
good early portrait painted by an academy 
student fueiid.Cowper, who died yoimi 
was sold after Frith’s death. His own head 
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iigures in tke riglii-liand corner of ‘ Rams- 
gate Sands ’ (1863) and he introduced 
himself as paterfamilias with all his family 
into ‘ The Railway Station ’ (1881). A 
cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1873. 

[The Times, 4 Nov. 1009 ; Academy 
Catalogues ; A. Gravc.5’.s Royal Academy 
Exhibitors ; private information ; Mrs. J. E. 
Panton, Leaves from a Life, 1911 ; Mis. 
E. M. Ward, Roniiniacpnoes, 1011 ; Prith’s 
Autobiography 1887, and Rominiseonces, 
1888.] ‘ W. A. 

FRY, DANBY PALMER (1818-1003), 
legal writer, born in Great Ormond Street, 
London, on 1 Dec. 1818, was second son in 
the family of four sons and fom daughters 
of Alfred Augustus Fry, a good scholar and 
linguist, who was accountant and for some 
years a partner in the firm of Thomas 
ds la Rue & Co., wholesale stationers. His 
mother was Jane Sarah Susannah Westeott. 
He was named after his father's friend, 
Danby Palmer of Norwich [of. Pjimer, 
Cuaki.es John]. The eldest .son, Alfred 
Augustus Fry, was the first English barrister 
to praoti.se in Gon.stantinoplo. 

Daiihy was educated at Hunter Street 
Academy, Brunswick Square, London, a 
weU-known grammar school conducted 
by Jonathan Dawson, whose sons, George 
Dawson [q. v.] of Birmingham and 

Benjamin Dawson (subsequently proprietor 
of the school and long treasiuor of the 
Philologioal Society), were Fry’s school- 
fellows. In 1836 he became a clerk in the 
poor law board, fii'st at Somerset House and 
afterwards at Givydyr House, Whitehall. 
On 1 April 1848, during the Chartist 
riots, he was olBoially deputed to report 
to lieadqnartoi's the proceedings of the 
agitators on Kenniugton Common. Each 
hour he received messengers to whom he de- 
liveied his hastily UTitten reports. Called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 30 Jan. 
1851, he became in October 1871 inapeotor 
of audits, and on 16 Oct. 1873 assistant 
secretary to the local government board. 
From 1878 until his retirement in 1882 he 
was legal adviser to the hoard. 

Fry made some reputation as author 
of legal handbooks. As early as 18-46 
he produced ‘ Local Taxes of the United 
Kingdom ’ (published officially). His 
‘ Union Assessment Committee Act’ (1862; 
8th edit. 1897) ; his ‘ I,unaoy Acts ’ (1864 ; 
3rd edit. 1890) ; ‘ The Law Relating to 
Vaccination ’ (1869 ; 7th edit. 1890), and 
‘ The Valuation [Metropolis] Act ’ (1869 ; 
2nd edit, 1872) became standard works. 

Through his father, whose circle of 


acq^uaintances included Lord Brougham, 
Leigh Hunt, and others interested in 
social and political reforms, Fry was 
friendly from an early age with Charles 
Knight and with Sir Rowland Hill’s 
family. Ecunoniio and philanthropic prob- 
lems occupied much of his attention, but 
llis leisure was devoted to philology, and 
he became an expert student of both old 
English and old French. He helped his 
father in compiling in MS. an English 
dictionary with the words arranged accord- 
ing to roots. He was an original member 
of the Pliilological Roriety, founded in 1842, 
and its treasurer for many years, and was 
a contributor of vell-informod papers on 
lingui.stio subjects to its ‘Transactions.’ 
He was one of the original eommittce of the 
Early English Text Society, founded by 
Dr. Fiirnivall [q. v. Suppl. II] in 1864. 
He was joint author with Benjamin Dawson 
of a small book ‘ On the Genders of 
French Substantives ’ (1876). Ilia philo- 
logical studies were pursued till his death. 
Ho died unmarried, on 10 Feb. 1903, at 
his hoiiao, 106 Ilavcrstook Hill, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery. 

[Personal knowledge.] H. B. W-y. 

FULLER, Sib THOMAS EKINS (1831- 
1 910), agent-general for Capo Colony, 
born at West Drayton on 24 Aug. 1831, 
was son of Andrew Guntoii Fuller, baptist 
minister, who wa.s a popular preacher 
and an amateur artist of some distinction. 
Audi'ew Fuller [q.v.], the baptist theologian, 
was Ills grandfather. His mother was 
Esther Hobson, Mr. Robert Fuller, author 
of ‘ South Africa at Home,’ is his brother. 

Educated at a private school, and 
then at the Bristol Baptist College, 
Fuller beoamo baptist minister at Melks- 
ham, and afterwards served baptist 
chapels at Lewes and Luton. He subse- 
quently turned his attention to literature 
and contributed freely to the press. In 
1864 he went to South Africa to become 
editor of the ‘ Cape Argus.’ He rapidly 
became a leader in the social and political 
life m Cape Colony. He won distinction for 
brilhanl artLole.s on social and educational 
work in the ‘ Ai'gus,’ and was one of the 
promoters of the Cape University. While 
editor of the ‘ Cape Argus ’ Fuller ardently 
advocated responsible government for the 
Cape Colony, which was granted by the 
imperial government m 1872. He was one 
of those chiefly instrumental in educating 
colonial opiinion on the subject. In 1873 
Fuller was appointed emigration agent to 
the Cape Colony in London, but in 1875 
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he returned to Cape Town to take up 
the post of general manager there of the 
Union Steamship Company. He held this 
ofBoe for twenty-three years. 

Meanwhile he engaged actively in politics. 
In 1878 he was retuinccl as one of the 
menibcis for Gape Town hi the House of 
Assembly, and retamed the seat till his 
resignation in 1902. He was an eloquent 
and impressive speaker in parliament and 
advocated every progressive measure. He 
refused office, believing that he could serve 
the colony better as a private menabev. 
In his last years in parhament he was a 
steady and a prominent supporter of Cecil 
Rhodes’s policy, and became his intimate 
friend. In 1898 he was made a director of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines Company, 
and thereupon he resigned his post with 
the Union Go. from a fear that the prominent 
part he look m p.arty politics might react 
prejudicially on the uelfaro of the com- 
pany. At the .same lime ho found time for 
municipal work and was a member of the 
town council, a trustee of the publio 
library, chairman of the harbour board, 
and a leading spirit in the chamber of 
oomnieroe. 

At the end of 1901 ho returned to England, 
and on 1 Jan. 1902 assumed the office of 
agent-general to the Capo, re.signing the 
He Beers dii'eotorship at the same time; 
he remained agent-general tdl 1907. In 
1903 he was made C.M.G. and next year 
K.C.M.6. Ho died at Tunbridge Wells 
on 5 ,Sopt, 1910. Fuller married (1) in 1855 
Mary Playne, daughter of Isaac Hillior 
of Hailsworth, and by her had three sons 
and a daughter ; (2) in 1876 Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Eev. Thomas Mann of 
Cowes. Hi.s oldest son, Mr. William Henry 
Tuller, commanded the Fast Fondon town 
guard dming the Boer war of 1899-1902. 

Fuller ivas a man of high inteileotual 
culture, and a profound student of philo- 
sophy. To the end of his life he reviewed 
hterary works in the press and contributed 
a notable article to the * Westminster 
Review on ‘Man’s Relation to the Uni- 
Cosmic Thnotion ’ (reprinted 
1J02). His last publication was ‘Cecil 
ne?^^’ and Reminisconce ’ 

(1910), a valuable contribution to the 
biography of his friend. 

“T g”"-! 

fulleylove, JOHN (1845-1908). 
landscape painter, bom at Leicester on 

n +1 “-f Joiia and EHza- 

beth Fulleylove. Ha was educated at 


day-schools in Unit (own, and when abtmt 
sixteen was artick'd as a olorl; to Flint 
Shenton and Baker, a local linn of arohi- 
teots. He developed a strong natural bent 
for the pictuToaquo sido of iivcliilucturo by 
sketching from nature in his free hours, and 
received some instruction in painting from 
Hany Ward, a drawing-master of the school 
of Harding. 

Fulleylovo’s onrlie.st drawing.^ woro views 
of Ins native town and it.s iioiglihourhood. 
Taking up art profossionally lui bogaii 
to exhibit English subjoclfi in London in 
1871. Subsequently ho triaivelled widely 
at homo and abroad in Hoaroli of tilicincs. 
In 1876 and again in 1880 lie iniule tours 
in Italy. Ho spent the summer of 1878 
in sketching at 4’abioy Old TIall. that of 
1879 at Hampton Court, and that of 1882 
at Vorsaillc.s. 

Ho was elected an assoeiiilo of tiio Hoyal 
Institute of I’ainlers in Walor Colours in 
the spring oi 1878, luitl booimio a inomlior 
nextyoar, Fnlloylovomoveil [Voiii I;oiooslor 
to London in 1888 and twtahlislmd hiniKclf 
at first in a houai' in hhuikloiihiirgli Square, 
later moving (1898) to Croat Riissi'll Slmct, 
Mid ultimately (1804) to Church How, 
IiampatcQtl, Besides oxliibitin^j iin csvor- 
widening range of BuhjeotH at the Institute, 
ho hrfd many exhibitions of In's woik at 
the Fine Art. Society’s giilliirioH in Bond 
Street. Of those intliviclual (i.x]ii))ii.ion.s, 
the first consisted of tlrawitigs of sonlh- 
eastern Finance, ‘ Rctrarnli’s Gmintry ’ 
(1880) ; tliis was followed liy viou’S of 
Oxford (1888) ; vienvs ul Canibrlclge (1890) ; 
Pansian sulijccts and sfudios of Ver- 
sailles _ (1894). In 1892 ho cCiihitod a 
collection ol local skol.tiluiH at l.eiiKvstor. 
In the summer of 1895 lie visited (ireeee in 
company with his friends Alfrod Iliggiiw 
and_ hoinors Clarke. Ninol.y drawings tnado 
during this tour, oxhiliitcd at tho Kino Art 
booiety s galloiy iu the following spring, 
nimfc tho highc.st level of his achievoment. 

Ho ooeasioimlly pvacLisod painting in 
oU, was a nicmbor of tho Institute 
ot _ Paintoi’s in Oil, and contribulml oil- 
pamtmgs to the Academy and other 
exfubitions. In tho summer ot 1898 ho 

iiicturea 

of Orford which were oxliihiled at tho Fine 
Art Society’s Gallery in 1890, They woro 
painted direct from nature, wlmreas tho 
large oil pictures by which ho was occasion- 
ally represented in later years at the 

dKMiT/ wator-colour 

oxbibition in Bond 
Street (1902) consisted of drawings of tho 
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Holy Land, but Palestuio did not inspire 
him so happily as Greece. In 1904 many 
excellent pencil sketches were exMbited 
at the Goupil Gallery in London, and at 
Edinburgh a series of local views, which 
like most of Iris latest work, such as the 
drawing.s of Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower of London, and some Middlesex 
subjects (1907), were executed for repro- 
duction in colour as illustrations to boolrs. 
Some of hia Oxford oil sketches and of his 
drawings of Greece and Palestine wore 
reproduced in similar form. He himself 
preferred the black-and-white I’eproductions 
of his earher (1888) O.xford sketches by 
lithography, and of the Greek drawings in 
photogravure. 

His health failed suddenly, and he died 
at Hampstead on 22 May 1908. He was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. PuUeylove 
married, in 1878, Elizabeth Sara, daughter 
of Samuel Elgood of Leicester ; she with 
one son and two daughters survived him. 

EuUeylove was an admirable architec- 
tural draughtsman. His early training 
had given him a thorough com prehension 
of construction and detail. His water- 
colour was always laid over a aoUd and 
carefully completed pencil sketch. In 
colour his earlier works are silvery, some- 
times a little weak, but always harmonious. 
Greater breadth of tone and force of colour 
are noticeable in the Versailles drawings 
of 1893 and in the Greek series, which 
are not only his best productions but 
some of the most hriUiant and accom- 
plished water-colour work of his generation. 
A few of his drawings are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and he is well repreisented 
in the Municipal Gallery at Leicester. 

[Graves’s Dictionary of Artists, 1790-1893; 
Catalogues of the E.xhibitions of the Eoyal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours .md of 
the Pine Art booiety ; private iirformatioii.J 

FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAhlES 
(1826-1910), scholar and editor, born at 
Egbam, Surrey, on 4 Eeb. 1823, was second 
child and eldest son, in a famOy of five sons 
and four daughters, of George Frederick 
Furnivall by his wife Sophia Borwell. 
The fatlior, a medical praotitiouer, who had 
been educated at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital and was in 1805 assistant surgeon of 
the 14th foot, maintamed a prosperous 
practice at Egham, and also kept a private 
lunatic asylum at his house. Great Fosters, 
out of which he made a fortune of 200,OOOZ. 
He attended Shelley’s wife, Mary, in her 
conlinement at Marloiv in 1817, and the son 
was fond of quoting his father’s reminis- 


cences of Shelley and his household. He 
died on 7 Jmie 1865. 

After attending private schools at Engle- 
field Green, Turnham Green, and Hanwell, 
Furnivall in 1841 entered University College, 
London, and in July 1842 passed the 
London University matriculation in the 
first division. On 9 Oct. he matriculated 
from Trinity HaU, Cambridge. As a hoy 
he hunted at Egham, and before enter- 
ing the university he was a skilled oars- 
man. He quickly won a place in the 
college eight. Dui-ing the long vacation of 
1845 he built, with the aid of John Beesley, 
a Thames waterman, two soullmg boats on 
a new plan. By narrowing the beam and 
extending the outriggers he gave an un- 
precedented leverage to the oar. A wager 
boat on Eurnivall’s lines was soon built for 
the champion .sculler, Newell, who in it gave 
Henry Clasper, on the Tyne, one of his rare 
defeats (18 Jan. 1846). To sculling Fimni- 
vall remamed faithful till death, aud he 
always ardently advocated its superiority 
to rorvhrg. Despite his lifelong devotion 
to the water he never learnt to swim. As 
an midergraduate he showed a charac- 
teristic impatience of oonveiition and an 
rmdisciplined moral earnestness. He be- 
came a vegetarian, and remained one for 
a quarter of a century. To tobacco and 
alcohol ho was a stranger through life. He 
read mathematics, aud was admitted 
scholar of Trhiity Hall on 1 June 1843. 
He graduated B.A. in 18-17, taking a low 
place among the junior optimes in 1846. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1860. 

On leaving Cambridge, Eumivall entered 
as a student at Lincoln’s Inn (26 Jan. 1840). 
Ho read iu the chambers of Oharles Hemy 
Bellenden Ker [q. v.], a friend of his father, 
a mail of wide and enlighleiied interests. 
He was called to the bar at Gray’s Inii 
(30 Jan. 1840), and set up as a conveyancer 
at 11 New Square. He rented various sets 
of rooms in Lincoln’s Inn till 1873, but 
the law had small attraction for him, and 
his attention was soon diverted from 
it. Through BeUendea Ker he came to 
know many men and women who cham- 
pioned social reform and democratic prin- 
ciples. Of these John Malcolm Ludlow 
[q. V. Suppl. II] exerted a predominant 
influence on him. Tiu'ough Ludlow he was 
drawn into the Christian Socialist move- 
ment, and accepted at first all its tenets. 
He heard Maurice preach at Lineoln’s Inn, 
and attended hia Bible readhigs. The doc- 
trine of industrial co-operation appealed 
to him, aud he joined the central co-op- 
erative committee. He supported trades 
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unionism and identified himself with 
labour agitation, selling his books to give 
1001. to the woodontters who engaged 
in a strike in 1861. Meanwhile he OTote 
for the ' Christian .Socialist,’ and published 
in 18.60 hia first literary work, a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Association a Neces,sary Pari of 
Chi'istiauit}'.’ 

Philological study and mu, sic also en- 
gaged Fumivall’s youthful attention. Ho 
ioined the Philological .Society in 1817, and 
heard Chopin play (26 July 1848) and Jenny 
Lind sing. The current literature which 
he chiefly admired was the early work 
of Euskin, ivith whose outlook on life he 
avowed an eager sympathy. In 1849 a 
chance meeting with Mrs. Euskin at a 
friend’s house led to an invitation to 
Ruskin’s London home. ‘ Thus began,’ 
Furniviill wrote, ‘ a friendship (with Ruskin) 
wliioli was for many j'ears the chief joy of 
my life.’ Of Ruslan, Fmnivall was thi’ough 
life a wholehearted worshipper, and the 
habit of egotistic reflection which character- 
ised his own writing is often a halting echo 
of Ruskin’s style and temperament. 

At the beginning of the mteroourse Fumi- 
vaU sought with youthful ardour to bring 
Ruskin into relation with Maurice. Li 1851 
he invited Maurice’s opinion of Ruskin’s 
theological argument in his ‘Notes on 
the Construction of Sheepfolds.’ Furnivall 
forwarded Maurice's oritioisms to Ruskin. 
and an interesting correspondence passed 
through FurnivaE between the tw'o ; but 
they had little in common. Furnivall, 
who inclined to Ruskin’s rather than 
to Maurice’s views, printed this corre- 
spondeirce for private circulation in 1890 
(Nicoll and WrsE, Anecdotes of the 
Nmetemth Century, ii. 1-46). 

In the spirit of Christian Socialism Fumi- 
vall at the same time devoted his best 
energies to endeavours to improve the 
social and educational opportunities of the 
working classes. With Ludlow and others 
he opened as early as 1849 a school for 
poor men and boys at Little Ormond 
Yard, Bloonrsbuiy. Ri 1852 he joined the 
same friends in forming a working men’s as- 
sociation for the purpose of giving lectures 
and holding classes at a house in Castle 
.Street East, off Oxford Street. These efforts 
developed into the foundation on 26 Oct. 
1854 of the Working Men’s College in Red 
Lion Sq^uare, with Maurice as principal. 
Furnivall vigorously helped in the organisa- 
tion of the new college. He spent there five 
nights a week, and actively identified him- 
seU' with its social, athletic, and educational 
life, Furnivall taught English grammar 


and lectured on English poelry irum 
Chaucer to Tennyson. Ho indnoed Ruskin 
to teach drawing to the students with 
profitable results. But it was in tlie 
development of the social .side that ho 
worked hardest. He accompanied the 
students in botanical walks and on rowing 
excursions. Ho arranged Sunday ramhlcs, 
and organised ooncorta and dances. In 
1858, on the advice of Ru.skin, ho toolc a 
party of working men on a tour abroad. It 
was Fmaiivall’s only experience of foreign 
travel. He left London ^vitli his companions 
for Havre on 6 Sept., and spent tlirce woek.s 
walking in Normandy and visiting Paris, 
in 1869 he eagerly helped to orgauiao a 
volunteer corps of eollcgo stndent.s, and 
became company commander, retaining 
the post for twelve years. .Subsequently 
he mauguratod .a college rowing clulj, which 
was named after Maurice. Ho induced 
the members to engage, under ids leiulor- 
.ship, in sculling four and eiglit races, wliich 
he introduced to the T’hnmoH in 1866; ho 
was long the rowing club’s guiiliiig s})irit. 

Furnivall’s devotion to tliu vecreativo 
aims of the college, and Jiis cm 2 Jhatio 
advocacy of Sunday as a 'day of solely 
secular amusement, oansed diiliculties be- 
tween him and Maurice and otlier momhers 
of the oollego oonnoil. Ills religious views 
had undergone a eliange. Ho had been 
brought up in oonvontioual ortliodoxy. 
This he abandoned in early manh(Knl for an 
outspoken agnosticism and unoomju'ouiia- 
ing hostility to the received faitl\s. Joining 
the .Sunday League wliicli oombatod .Sab- 
batarianism, ho described, during 1858, 
the Sunday amuBemonta of the oollego in 
the League’s organ, ‘TJio People’s I'kiond.’ 
Hia somewhat insolent roi'erences to 
Maurice led the latter to tender his rosig- 
iiation of the priuoipalsiiip, and ho was 
with difSoulty persuaded to I'cnuiin in 
office. Although a reconciliation was 
patched up, Maurice’s relations with Furni- 
vall lost all show of cordiality. Furnivall 
deemed Maurice and the college oounoil to 
be not only unduly consorvativo in their 
refigious views but unclomooratio iu refusing 
working men admission to tho oounoil. 
Pumivall’s activity in tho affairs of the 
college ceased only -with his life. Ho iiovor 
lost Ms early tone of inqmtionoo witli 
those colleagues whose religious or political 
views differed from hia own. But ho re- 
tained to tho last tho ardent devotion of tlio 
students, and the social development of the 
institution stood deeply indebted to him. 

Furnivall’s zeal for literary study rapidly 
developed, and he tried to adapt to its 
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jjursuit the principles of association and 
co-operation which he advocated in other 
relations of life. Of the Philological 
Society he heonme one of two honorary 
secretaries in 1863, and was sole secretary 
from 1862 till his death. He supported 
with enthusiasm the .society's proposals for 
spelling refonn, which Alexander John 
EUis [q. V. Suppl. I] devised, and always 
took an active part in promoting such 
reform, adopting in his own WTitiugs a 
modified phonetic .scheme. In another 
direction his energetic participation in 
the Philological Society’s work hore more 
valuable fruit. At the end of 1858 the 
society, at Archbishop Trench’s suggestion, 
re.solvod to undertake a supplement to 
Johnson’s and Richardson’s JJictionaries. 
Blit Pumivall urged a wholly now diction- 
ary, and his proposal was adopted. On 
the death in 1861 of the first editor of the 
suggested dictionary, Herbert Coleridge 
[q. V. I, Furnivall took his place, and he 
worked at the .scheme intermittently for 
many years. At the same time he plamicd 
a ‘ concise ’ dictionary which should be an 
abstract of the larger unclertalung. Al- 
though he accumulated much material for 
the double scheme he made little headway 
owing to his varied engagements. In 1876 
the Oxford University Press took over the 
enterprise, appointing Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
James A. H. Murray editor. The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ was the result. To 
that groat work Furnivall continued to 
contribute to the end of his life. 

Meanw'hile FumivaU was concentrating 
his attention on early and middle English 
literature. He deemed it a patriotic duty 
to reprint from manuscript works which 
were either unprinted or imperfectly 
printed. He valued old literature both for 
its own sake and for the light it shed on 
social history. His literary endeavours 
at fii'st centred in the literature of the 
Arthurian romances, and he maugurated 
his editorial labours with an edition of 
Lonelich’s fifteenth-century epic ‘ Seyut 
Graal,’ which he prepared for the 
Roxbm'ghe Club (1861, 2 vols. ; re-edited 
for the Early English Text Society, 1874-8). 
Two prominent bibliophile members of 
the Eoxburghe Club, Hemy Huth [q. v. 
iSuppl. H] and Hem-y Hucks Gibbs, after- 
wards Baron Aldenham [q. v. Suppl. H], 
enlisted his sendees. In 1862, for the 
Roxburghe club, he undertook one of his 
most valuable pieces of textual labour, 
the ‘ Handlyng Synne ’ of Robert of Brurme, 
to which he added the ‘ Manuel des Pechiez ’ 
of William of Waddington, unhappily from 


a MS. of inferior textual value. In 1862 
he also printed a collection of early English 
poems from MSS. for the Philological 
Society, and in 1865 he published with 
Macmillan the more attractive ‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur,’ from an Harleian MS. 

In 1864, with a view to more effectual 
pursuit of his literary aims, Furnivall 
founded the Early Engli,gh Text Society. 
It began with 75 subscribers, Rusldn and 
Tennyson amongst them. Its fii'at publica- 
tion was Furnivall’s edition of a short 
metrical ‘ Life of King Arthur.’ The society 
flourished mider PimiivaH’s energetic guid- 
ance, and he worked hard for it both as 
dh'cetor and editor for more than forty years. 
He enlisted the co-operation of scholars all 
over the world, who edited texts for the 
society. At finst the society’s sole aim 
was to print mediaeval MSS. But in 1867 
a .second or extra serie,s wa.s instituted 
to molude reprints of the ivork of the 
earhest English priutens, At his death the 
society had i,s.sued 140 volumes in the 
origmal series and 107 in the extra series. 
The vastness of the material -with which 
Furnivall sought to deal led him to fomid 
other societies on similar lines tor separate 
treatment of volmnuious mediaeval wTitera. 
Chaucer, Wiolif, and Lydgate each in his 
view needed a society exclusively devoted 
to his interests. It was chiefly at the sug- 
gestion of Henry^^Bradshaw [q. v. Suppil. I] 
that Furnivall started in 1868 the Chaucer 
Society. His hope was to form an accurate 
text of the poems by collatiou of all known 
manuscripts and to ascertain from both 
internal and external evidence the date at 
which each of Chaucer’s known works was 
composed. His labour began in 1868 ivith 
the issue of his six-text edition of the 
‘Canterbiuy Tales,’ winch provides the best 
possible material lor textual study. There 
followed parallel text editions of Chaucer’s 
‘Minor Poems’ (1871-9), and of his 
‘ Troilus and Criseyde ’ (1881-2). Al- 

though he had collaborators, the moat 
important of the Chaucer Society’s publica- 
tions are the iruit of Furnivall’s own in- 
dustry. He thus set Chaucerian study on a 
new and amu footing. Another enterprise 
diverted Furnivall’s attention to Enghah 
literature of a later period. In 1868 he 
and Prof. J. W. Hales edited and printed 
by subscription in three volmnes the folio 
MS. of the ‘ Percy Ballads ’ [see Percy, 
Thomas]. With a view to continuing 
Percy’s labours in rescuing old ballads 
from oblivion, Furnivall thereupon foimded 
the Ballad Society, which was designed to 
make accessible the large store of ballad 
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collections whicli was not accessible in 
modem reprints. The Roxbi^ghe and Bag- 
ford eoUeotions of ballads in tbe British 
Museum were published (1868-99) by tbe 
society, together with illustrative pieces of 
popular literature of the sixteenth century. 

Now that Purnivoll’s researches had 
reached the sixteenth century he proceeded 
to apply to Shakespeare’s work the methods 
which 'had aheady served tbe study of 
Chaucer. In 1873 he founded the New 
Shakspere Society, with the object of 
deteimining ‘ the succession of his plays ’ 
and of illustrating his work and times. 
Many distinguished schoiars became vice- 
presidents, and Robert Brmvning was 
induced to act as president. Furnivall 
organised reprints of early texts and of 
contemporary illustrative literature. To a 
translation of Gervinu.g’s Commentaries on 
Shakespeare (IS?!) he prefixed an essay 
entitled ‘The Succession of Shakspero’s 
Work, and the Use of Metrical Tests in 
settling it.’ There he laid a stress on the 
metrical tests, which became oharaoteristic 
of the society’s labours and evoked the 
ridicule of aistbetio critics (of. [John 
Jehemiah] Funiivallos Furioso, 1874). 
Much controversy ensued. S^7Ulbu^ne, who 
at first treated Fumivall’s learning with 
respect, was moved by the society’s me- 
ehanical methods of criticism to satirise 
its proceedings in a skit colled ‘ Tbe New- 
est Shakespere Society ’ which appeared 
in ‘The Examiner’ in April 1876. Sub- 
sequently Svinburnc denounced Furnivall 
and his friends as ‘ sham Shakespeareans.’ 
Furnivall replied with heat {Spectator, 
6 and 13 Sept. 1879). When Halliwell- 
PhillippB accepted in 1880 Sivinbume’s 
dedication of his ‘Study of Shakespeare’ 
Furnivall brought Halliwell-PhiUipps as 
well as Swinburne within the range of bis 
attack. In ‘ Forewords ’ to tbe faosiuiile 
of the second quarto of Hamlet, dedi- 
cated to Gladstone (1880), he dubbed 
Sivinbume ‘ Pigsbrook,’ and Halliwell- 
Phillipps ‘ H-U-P.’ In Jan. 1881 Halbwell 
complained to Browning of this ‘ coarse 
and impertinent language ’ ; but Browning 
declined to intervene, and Halliwell- 
PhiUipps privately printed the corre- 
spondence. Furnivall retorted in even 
worse taste in ‘ Tbe “ Co.” of Pigsbrook 
& Co.’ (1881). FumivaU’s conduct bad 
little to justify it. Many of the distin- 
gniabed vice-presidents of the society re- 
signed, and the society was thenceforth 
heavily handicapped. Nevertheless, it con- 
tinued its work until 1890. Many of its 
pubbeotions were useful, notably its editions 


of Harrison’s ‘ Description of England ’ 
(1877-8) and Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomic of 
Abuses’ (1870), which Furnivall himself 
prepared. By independent work outside the 
society, Furnivall also, despite bis impru- 
dences, stimulated Sliakc.spearean study. 
In 1876 bo wrote an claboi’alo preface to 
‘The Leopold Shaksporo,’ a reprint of 
Delius’s text, which the publishers, Messrs. 
GasseU, dedicated to Prince Leopold, duke 
of Albany. The profaco was re-issued 
separately in 1908 as ‘ Shaksporo — Life 
and Work,’ the preliminary volume of the 
‘ Century ’ edition of Shakespeare. With a 
view to facilitating accurato textual criti- 
cism Furnivall supervised, too, the issue 
between 1880 and 1889 of photographic 
fac.similea, prepared by William Griggs 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and Charles I’ractorius, 
of tbe Shakespeare quartos in 43 volumes, 
to eight of which ho prefixed critical intro- 
ductions by bimaolf. Oiio of the oif- 
sboots of the Now Shaksporo Society was 
the Sunday Shakspere Society, which was 
founded 18 Oct. 1874 as the outcome of an 
address given by Furnivall to luoinbors of 
the National Sunday League when on an 
excursion to Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Three other literary .sooiotic-H wore duo to 
Furnivall’s initiative. In 1881 ho founded 
the Wiolif Society for the ]jrinting of the 
reformer’s Latin MSS., and in the same 
j'ear, at the suggestion of Miss E. H. Hiokoy, 
a devoted admirer of Browning, ho inaugu- 
rated the Browning Society lor tho study 
and mterpretatiou of Browning’s ])ootry. 
Furnivall had read Browning’s poetry w'ith 
appreciation, and had come to know tho 
poet, whoso personality attracted him (cf. 
Fuenivai,!;, How the Broioniny Society came 
into being, 1884). Tho first meeting of the 
new society was hold on 28 Oct. 1881, 
and excited much ridicule. But Fnniivall 
and his fellow-merabors wore undisnuiyod, 
and their efforts greatly extended Brown- 
ing’s vogue. The pout was always grateful 
to Furnivall for his aid in popularising 
Ms work. Furnivall compiled an exhaus- 
tive ‘Browning Bibliography ’ in 1881, and 
arranged for the production on the stage 
of several of Bi’owning’s plays, among them 
‘In a Balcony' (6 Deo. 1884), ‘The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon’ (30 April and 2 May 1880), 
‘Return of tho Druses’ (26 Nov, 1891), 
and ‘ Colombe’s Birthday ’ (19 Nov. 1893). 
In 1887 Furnivall became president of 
the society, which lasted till 1802. 
The final society which Furnivall foraided 
was the Shelley Society, which lasted 
from 1886 to 1892. Besides reprint- 
ing many urigmal editions of ShMloy’s 
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poems, the society gave a private perform' 
anco of the ‘ Cenoi ’ at the Grand Theatre 
Islington, on 7 May 1886. 

Farnivall’s work for his .societies was un 
paid, and though he found time for .soni' 
external labour, including an edition o 
Kohert de Brunne’s ‘ Olironicle of England 
for the Rolls Series m 1887, his literary 
activity was never really remunerative. Hii 
pecuniary resources were, during the Iasi 
half of his life, very small. On his father’ 
death on 7 June 186.6 he received a sub 
stantial share of his large estate, but hi 
invested all his fortune in Overend and 
Gurney’s Bank, which stopped payment 
in 1867. Eurnivall, left well-nigh penniless, 
was forced to dispose of his persona' 
property, hut this his rich friends, Henry 
Huebs Gibbs (afterwards Lord Aldcnham 
and Henry Huth, purchased and restored 
to him. In 1873 he was an unsucees.sful 
candidate for the post of secretary to the 
Royal Academy. Among others who 
testified to his fitness were Teimyson. 
William Morris, Charles King.sley, J. R. 
Seeley, M. Taine, and Delius. Thenceforth 
he lived on his occasional and small literary 
earnings and on an annual payment as 
trustee of a relative’s properly until 1884 
when he was granted in addition a civil list 
pension of ISOZ. 

In 1884 Eurnivall, whose reputation as a 
scholar stood high in Germany, received 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. from Berlin 
University. In 1901, in honour of his 
75th birthday, a volume entitled * An 
English Miscellany,’ to whicli scholars of 
all countries contributed, was printed at the 
Clarendon Press. At the same time the 
sum of 4607. was presented to the Early 
English Text Society, and an eight-sculling 
boat was given to Eurnivall. His portrait 
was painted for Trinity Hall, of wliich he 
was made an lion, fellow on 21 April 1902. 
He received the hon. D.Litt. of Oxford 
University in 1901, and he was chosen an 
original fellow of the British Academy next 
year. 

Till Ms death he .advocated ivith char- 
acteristic warmth the value of sculling 
as a popular recreation. In 1891 he 
fiercely attacked the Amateur Rowing 
Association for excluding working men from 
the class of amateurs. By way of retalia- 
tion he founded on 15 Sept. 1891 the 
National Amateur Rowing Association on 
thoroughly democratic lines. In 1903 he 
became president in succession to the duke 
of Eife, the first president. In 1896 ho 
formed, in accordance with his lifelong 
principles, the Hammersmith Sculling C3ub 
VOL. Lxvrn. — sup. n. 


for girls and men, which was re-named the 
Ifenivall Club in 1900. Until the year of 
his death he sculled each Sunday with 
members of the club from Hammersmith 
to Richmond and back, and took a foremost 
part in the social activities of the club. 

Eurnivall died at his London residence 
of cancer of the intestines on 2 July 1910, 
and his remains were cremated at Golder’s 
Green. Until his fatal illness prostrated 
him, he carried on his varied work with 
little diminution of energy. 

Eurnivall’s disinterested devotion to many 
good causes entitles him to honourable 
remembrance. The enthusiasm with which 
he organised societies for the purpose of 
printing inedited MSS. and of elucidating 
English literature of many periods stimu- 
lated the development of Engli.sh literary 
study at home and abroad. His taste as 
a critic was, like his style, often crude and 
faulty. But he was indefatigable in re- 
search, and spared no pains in his efforts 
after completeness and accuracy. In his 
literary labour he wag moved by a sincere 
patriotism. But there was no insularity 
.bout his sympathies. Powerful demo- 
jratio sentiments and broad views domi- 
nated his life. He believed in the virtue 
if athletics no less than of learning, and he 
sought to give all classes of both sexes 
ipportunities of becoming scholars as 
well as athletes. 

Devoid of tact or discretion in almost 
(Very relation of life, he cherished through- 
lUt his career a boyish frankness of speech 
i^Mch offended many and led Mm into 
nedifying controversies. He oamrot he 
bsolved of a tendency to make mischief 
.nd stir up strife. His declarations of 
lostility to religion and to class di.gtmotions 
■ere often unseasonable, and gave pain. 
!ut his defects of temper and manner were 
lubstantially atoned for not merely by his 
;elf-denying services to scholarship but 
ly his practical sympathy with poverty 
.nd suffering, and by his readiness to 
‘noourago sound youthful endeavour in 
ivery sphere of work. 

In 1862 Furnivall married at the regis- 
.rar’s office, Hampstead, Eleanor Nickel, 
aughter of George Alexander’ Dalziel. 
leparation followed in 1883. Of two 
iMldren of the marriage, a daughter, Ena, 
ied ill infancy in 1866. The son, Percy, 
a well-known surgeon. 

Of portraits of i^nivall, one by Mr. 
'William Rothenstein is at Trinity Hall, 
lambridge ; another by A. A. Wolmark 
ras presented to the Working Men’s College 
n 1908 ; a life-size head, drawn in crayons 
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by C. H. Shannon in 1900, yag offered 
after his death to the National Portrait 
Gallery ; a fourth portrait, by Mss A. 
U. Staveley, is in the English Library 
at University College. In 1912 a small 
memorial fund was applied to the purposes 
of the Working Men s College. 

[Frederick James Fumivall : a. ■volume of 
personal record, with a biograpliy by John 
Munro, Oxford Univergity Press, 1911; The 
Working Men’s College, 1854-1001, ed. 
J. Lleweiy-n DaUes, 1904; Proo. Brit. 
Arad, (memoir by Prof. W. P. Her), 
1909-10, pp. 374-S ; An English Miscellany, 
1901, bibliography to date, by Henry Little- 
bales; personal knowledge.] S. L. 

PURSE, f!H A R LE, S WELLINGTON 
(1368-1904), painter, honr at Staiuos 
on 13 Jan. 1868, was fourth son of 
Charles Wellington Einae (1821-1900), 
vicar of Staines, principal of Cuddes- 
don (1873-83), rector of St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, and canon of 
Westminster (1883-94), and from 1894 to 
hia death in 1900 canon and archdeacon 
of Westminster. The father was oldest 
son of Charles WiHiam Johnson {d. 1864) 
■by hla ■wife Theresa, daughter of the 
Rev. Peter Wellington Purse of HaJsdon, 
Devonshire, and he assumed the surname of 
Furse in 1864 on succeeding to the Halsdon 
property. William Johnson, afterwards 
Cory [q. v. Suppl. I], 'was Archdeacon 
Furso’s only brother. The artist’s mother, 
Jane Diana, second daughter of John 
S. B. MoiJseU, vicar of Egham and grand- 
daughter of Thomas Bewley Monsell of 
Dunbar, archdeacon of Derry, was his 
father’s first 'wife, and died in 1877, 'when 
he was nine years old. Of her ten chil- 
dren, the eldest, John Henry Monsell Evuse 
{b. 1860), became a well-kno-wn sculptor ; 
and IVIichael Bolton Furse, fifth son, became 
bishop of Pretoria in 1909. 

At an early age Charles showed a talent 
for drawing. During a long illness in 
childhood he read Scott’s novels, and 
drew illustrations of the scenes which 
appealed to him. Later, he went to 
Haileybury, where he remained till he 
was sixteen. In the ordinary work of 
the school ho displayed no special capacity, 
but continued to draw pictures of hrmting 
scenes for liis amusement. On lea'ving 
Haileybury he joined the Slade school, then 
under Alphonse Legros [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and speedily made his mark. He won the 
Slade scholarship ■within a year of entrance, 
and became a favourite pupil of his 
masters. Unfortunately, at this early stage, 
symptoms of consumption which was 


I ultimately to prove fatal showed them- 
1 selves, and he was forced to spend a 
wmter at St. Moritz. His most intimate 
friend at this timo was a fellow-pupil, now 
Sit Charles Holroyd, with whom ho spent 
his holidays on the borders of tho Lako 
district or near Maidstone, sketching and 
reading. Prom the Slado school ho wont 
to Paris, where ho stiidiocl for somo montlis 
in Julian’s aielier, among not very cong(!iiial 
company. On roturning from Paris ho 
studied for a short timo undor Mr. (now 
Prof.) P. Brown at tho Woatnunstor 
School of Art ; but at tho ago of twonty-one 
he set up for Iiiiuself. 

He liad ah’cady exhibited at tho Royal 
Academy (1888) a largo figure entitled 
‘ Cain ’ ; but his first real suoooss was 
a portrait of Canon Burrows (Royal 
Academy, 1889). Tins, and a head of 
liis uncle, William Cory, shown at fho 
Portrait Painters in 1891, soourocl bis 
recognition as an artist of distinction. 
Hia father was iiow a canon of Wo.stmi iistor ; 
and Pm'so IWod at hia houao in Abbey 
Garden, renting a studio close by. Succeas 
appeared certain, but in tho pursuit of 
Ms art he was hindorod by froquont attacks 
of illness. Ho thought mucli about tho 
principles of liis art, and oonstantly dis- 
cussed tliem, as well os literary questions, 
■with his friends, among whom woro jiromi- 
iient W. E. Honloy [q. v. Supiil. II] and thn 
group of men oonnootod ■with tho ‘ National 
Obaervor.’ He road widely, but by prediloo- 
tion in tho older literature, oapooially that 
of the sixteenth and sovenleonth oontnrios. 
He occasionally wrote on artistic matters, 
gave lectures on groat artiste at Oxford 
University oxtonsion mootings in 1894 and 
subsequent years, and took part in dobates 
at tho Art Workers’ Guild. 

Although really indopondont and original, 
he was during early life unconsciously 
attracted by tho merits of other paiutora. 
Thus he passed through aovoral phases, at 
ono time being influenced by Prank Holl, 
at another by Whistler, again by tho 
Japanese artists, and above all by Mr. J. S. 
Saigent. The study of Tintorottn and 
Velasquez is also eiddont in many of liis 
works. It is true that ho assimilated 
rather than copied other stylos ; but it 
was not till near tho ond of liis short life 
that he worked himself free of all those 
influences, and developed a nohlo and 
spontaneous manner of his own. Delighting 
in country life and in ovory ■variety of 
sport, ^ he aoldom^ painted landsoapo pure 
and simple, but introduced it habitually as 
a background or a settingyor his figures. 
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Horses were liis special study ; and in his 
equestrian portraits the animal is, from 
the artistic point of view, as important as 
the man. A whole group of portraits of 
masters of hounds attests his poonliar skill 
in this direction. His excellence as a 
portrait-painter naturally led to his talent 
being employed chiefly in this line ; but in 
the treatment of his subject ho was always 
anxious to place it among suitable sur- 
roundings. In such pictures as the largo 
portrait of Lord Roberts, that of ‘ Sir 
Charles Nairne,’ and the ‘ Return from the 
Ride,’ tho accessories, studied with great 
care, form an essential part of the work. 

In 1891 he became engaged to Eleanor, 
sister of Samuel Henry Butcher [q. v. 
vSuppl. II], and her sudden death shortly 
afterwards was a blow from which it 
needed all his elasticity to recover. In 
tho following year he was advised to 
winter in South Africa, and arrived at 
Johannesburg shortly after the Jameson 
Raid. He painted a picture of ‘ Doorixkop,’ 
choosing the moment when the British 
column was approaching tho Boers in 
ambush. Tliis picture was shown by the 
artist to President Kruger, but has since 
disappeared. He had some thoughts of 
volunteering for the Matabele war, but 
gave up the idea, and returned to England 
(1896). Two years later he accepted a 
oommissiorr, obtained for him by his 
friend, Prof. E. M. Simpson, to execute 
decorative paintings to fill four perrdeutives 
under tho domo over the staircase in tho 
Liverpool Towir Hall. The remuneration 
was inadequate, but Eurso mrdertook 
the task for the sake of the opportunity 
which it afforded of work on a grand scale 
and of a kind different from anything he 
had liithcrto done. In maldirg bis designs 
he deliberately adopted tho manner of 
Tintoretto, and, while eschewing tho real- 
istic reproduction of modern industrial and 
commercial conditions, adapted them to 
a treatment at once poetic and vigorous. 
These paiuting.s, which were his chief occu- 
pation for nearly tluee years, are perhaps 
tho moat notable, though not tho most 
popular, of aU his works. 

Meanwhile tho state of his health had 
compelled him to pass a -winter at Davos, 
whore (iir Feb. 1900) he became engaged 
to Katharine, tho youngest daughter of 
John Addington Symonds. He married in 
October of tho same year, and -with his 
■wife passed tho following -winter also at 
Davos. In 1901 they removed to a new 
house which he had had hrrilt for him on 
tho high grouird near Oamberley. Here he 


took the greatest interest in laying out 
a small plot of land in formal eighteonth- 
centuT}' fashion, and stjeedily turned a 
sandy waste into a beautiful garden. 
Intensely happy in his marriage and a 
settled life in congenial surroundings, he 
worked harder than ever, and in these last 
three yeans produced some of Ilia most 
successful pictures — the ‘ Return from the 
Ride,’ ‘ Lord Charles Boiosford,’ ‘ Diana 
of the Uplands,’ ‘ Cubbing with the York 
and Aiusty.’ These worlts showed that 
he had at length found himself. But 
all tho time the disease from -whioh ho 
suffered — tuberoulosi,s — was maldng pro- 
gress. He passed the -winter of 1902-3 
at Davos, spent the spring of 190,3 in 
northern Italy and Spain, and took a 
studio, for the sake of his portrait-painting, 
in London. In the same year he was 
elected an associate of the Royal Academy. 
Never sparing himself, and still full of 
hope and enthusiasm, he gradually grew 
weaker, and died on 16 Oct. 1904 He 
was b-uried in Primloy churchyard. He 
left two sons, Peter and Paul, the second 
of whom -v’as born three days before his 
death. In person Purse was taU and some- 
what stout in later life, but muscular 
and vigorous. His features were rounded, 
the face oval, the eyes small but very keen, 
tho complexion pale. He was a keen 
sportsman, a good shot and wliip, and 
played most games well. His movements 
■were quick, and he painted rapidly, -with 
a fierce concentration, never hesitating to 
rub out his work over and over again 
if it did not satisfy him. His untiring 
energy, -width of interest, and inteUectua,! 
vitality showed themselves in his con- 
versation. Ho hkod nothing bettor than 
a good argument, hut could listen as 
well as talk ; and Ms oriticism, though 
keen, was entirely free from jealousy and 
malice. 

Many of his most notable pictures were 
exhibited in the gallery of the New English 
Art Club, of whioh he was an active member 
from 1891 to his death. He joined in the 
foundation of the International Society, 
and was a member of its council. He 
exhibited also at the Portrait Painters 
and the New Gallery. A collection of his 
works, 63 in nmnber, was sho-wn at the 
Burlington Pine Arts Club in 1906. The 
‘ Return from the Bide ’ was bought after 
his death under tho Chantrey Bequest; 

‘ Diana of the Uplands ’ was purchased 
by the trustees of the National Gallery. 
Both these pictures are now at the Tate 
GaPory. The larger ‘Lord Roberts’ 
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(imfinislied) has been lent by airs, rurse to 
the same institution. The beat likeness of 
ITuise extant is a photograph reproduced 
in the illustrated catalogue of the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club exhibition (1908). The 
same volume contains a selection from his 
writings (two articles were previously 
published in the ‘Albemarle Magazine,’ 


Aug. 1892, and the ‘ vStudio,’ i. 33), with 
a number of letters and tho reports of some 
of his lectures. 

[Memoir by Mr. D. S. MacOoll, prefixed to 
the catalogue above mentioned (1908) ; 
private information.] G. W. P. 

FUST, HEEBERT JEWNER- (180G- 
1904), cricketer. [See Jemeii-Fust.] 


G 


GADSBT, HENRY ROBERT (184^ 
1907), musician, horn at Hackney on 16 Dec. 
1842,wasBonofWilliam Gadshy. From 1849 
to 1858 he was a chorister boy at St. Paul’s 
at the same time as Sir J ohn Stainer (Mils. 
Times, May 1301). He learnt rudimentary 
harmony under llr. W. Baylcy, the choir- 
master, but was otherwise self-taught. In 
1863 he became a teacher of the piano, the 
writer being one of hia first pupils. Having 
also taught himself the organ, he became 
organist of St. Peter’s, Erooldey, holding tliis 
appointment till 1884. He succeeded John 
Hullah [q. v.] as professor of harmony at 
Queen’s College, London, and Sir WilBam 
Cusins[q. v. Suppl. I] as professor of piano- 
forte there. In 1880 he was appointed one 
of the original professors (of harmony) at the 
Guildhall School of Music, where he taught 
till hia death. A member of the Philhar- 
monic and other musical societies and 
fellow of the College of Organists, he was 
a well-known figure in the musical world. 
His published works include the foUo^ving 
choral and orchestral cantatas: ‘Psalm 130’ 
(1802); ‘ Alice Brand ’ (1870); ‘The Lord 
of the Isles ’ (Brighton Pestival, 1879) ; 

‘ Columbus ’ (male voices, 1881) ; ' The 
Cyclops ’ (male voices, 1883) ; music to 
‘ Aicestis ’ (1876) and to Tasso’s ‘Aminta’ 
(for Queen’s College, 1898). Other instru- 
mental works were a concert overture, 

‘ Andromeda ’ (1873), an organ concerto inF, 
and a string quartet. Unpublished works 
include three other orchestral preludes, 
which have been performed : ‘ The Golden 
legend,’ ‘ The Witches’ Frolic, ’ and 
‘The Forest of Arden.’ Numerous part- 
songs, services, and anthems were printed, as 
wen as ‘ A Treatise on Harmony ’ (1883) and 
‘A Technical Method of Sight-singing’ 
(1897), which are useful text-hooks. Gadshy 
was a typical Victorian composer, whose 
works were always well received and never 
heard a second time. An earnest musician, 
whose mission in life was to teach others 
to be like himself, he died on 11 Nov. 1007 
at 53 Clarendon Road, Putney, and was 


bmied in Putney Vale comotery. His 
widow died shortly after him, leaving two 
daughters. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Mua. Times, Deo. 1907 (a good obit, notice 
with portrait); Baker’s Biog. Diet. Mas. 
1900 (with portrait) ; poi'Hunal kuowdodgo.l 

F. 0. 

GAIRDNER, Sin WILLIAM TEN- 
NANT (1824^1 907), professor of medicine at 
Glasgow, born in Echnburgh on 8 Nov. 1824, 
was eldest son of John Gairdner [q. v.], 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, by his wife Susanna, daughter 
of William Tennant. Ednoiitoil at the 
Edinburgh Institution, Caii'diior entered 
as a medical student in 1840 Edinburgh 
University, where lie had a brilliant oiu'cor, 
Immediately after graduation as M.D. 
in 1846, ho went wth Lord and Lady 
Beverley as their medical attouilaiit to tho 
Continent, spending tho ensuing winlor 
in Romo. On his return to Edinburgh 
in 1846 ho acted for tho customary two 
years’ term as house physician and house 
surgeon to the Royal Inlinnary, and 
then settled down to practice in Edinburgh 
in 1848. Ho was soon appointed ])atholo- 
gist to the Royal Infirmary, and iminodi- 
ately entered upon a career of great scien- 
tific energy, not only throwing himself into 
the teaching of his subject to large classes 
of undergraduates, but making numoroUR 
original observations. In 1863 he became 
physician to the Royal Infirmary, lie at 
once lectured on the ‘ Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine,’ and continued hia original 
observations, but reatriclod himself moi'o 
and more to the clinical investigation of 
disease, at the same time paying close 
attention to the subject of public health, 
then in its infancy. In 1862 he brought 
out at Edinburgh both his classical work 
on ‘ Clinioal Medicine ’ (12mo) and his 
notable volume, ‘ Public Health in relation 
to Air and Water.’ 

In_ the same year, 1862, Gairdner was 
! appointed professor of medicine in the 
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University of Glasgow. From 1863 to 
1872 be was also medical officer of health 
to the city, and during that period he 
remodelled the sanitary arrangements {cf. 
PuUio Health Administration in Glasgom, 
a memorial volume of the writings of Dr. 
J. B. Euaaell, Glasgow, 190.J, with a preface 
by Gairdner ; chaps, i. and ii. detail Gard- 
ner’s labours). 

Gairdner wa.s an exceptionally attractive 
leoturar, teaching the diagnosis of disease 
with singular thoroughness, and illumina- 
ting the subject in hand by means of a wide 
literary culture. Despite his activity as 
both teacher and consultant, he con- 
tinued throughout his career hi.s contribu- 
tions to professional literature. In scarcely 
any department in medicine did he fail 
to add something new, in regard either 
to pathological changes or to clinical ap- 
earances. A series of early papers, ‘ Contri- 
utions to the Pathology of the Kidney ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1848), supplied an early de- 
scription of waxy disease, and there was 
originality of view in ‘ The Pathological 
Anatomy of Bronchitis and the Diseases 
of the Lung connected with Bronchial 
Obstruction ’ (Edinburgh, 1850). Later 
he produced ‘ Insanity : Siodcru Views as 
to its Nature and Treatment ’ (Glasgow, 
1885), and lectures upon ‘ Tabes Mesenteriea’ 
(Glasgow, 1888). 

Among the matters on which he threw 
original light of great value were the 
intimate connection between arterial supply 
and myocardial changes ; the reciprocal 
influence of the heart and lungs ; hyper- 
trophy and dilatation ; the system of 
representing the sounds and murmurs of 
the heart by means of diagrams ; the 
recognition of tricuspid obstruction, 
aneurism, and angina pectoris ; and with 
Stokes, Balfour and Fagge he helped to 
make certain the diagnosis of mitral 
obstruction. His last contribution to cir- 
culatory disease was the article on aneurism 
in Clifford Allbutt’s ‘ System of Medicine ’ 
(vol. vi. 1889). 

Gairdner gave many pubUo addresses on 
general topics. The chief of these were 
collected under the titles of ‘ The Physician 
as Naturalist ’ (Glasgow, 1889), aud ‘ The 
Three Things that Abide ’ (1903). 

Gairdner retired from the chair of 
medicine in Glasgow in 1890, when he 
returned to his native city. Many dis- 
tinctions were granted him. He was made 
bon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1883, and hon. 
M.D. of Dublin in 1887 ; was F.R.S. in 
1892 ; hon. F.E.O.P. Ireland in 1887 ; 
physician-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria in 


1881 ; honorary physician to King Edward 
VII in 1901 ; member of the general oormcil 
of medical education and registration, as 
representative of the University of Glasgow, 
1894 ; president of the Eoyal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh in 1893-4 ; and 
president of the British Medical Association 
when it met in Glasgow in 1888. He was 
created K.O.B. in 1898. 

During the last seven years of his life, 
while his inteUeotual interests and energies 
were unimpaired, Gairdner suffered from 
an obscure afiection of the heart, the 
symptoms of which he carefully recorded. 
He died suddenly at Edinburgh on 28 June 
1907. In accordance with his wish, a 
complete account of the clinical and patho- 
logical conditions of his disease was pub- 
lished by the present writer, in association 
with Dr. W. T. Eitohio. His portrait, 
painted by Sir George Eeid, is in the 
University of Glasgow. 

Gairdner married, in 1870, Helen Bridget, 
daughter of Mr. Wright of Norwich ; she 
survived him with four sons and three 
daughters. 

[Free. Eoy. Soc. 80 B, 1908 ; Life, by G. A. 
Gibson, in preparation ; Lancet and Brit. 
Med. Journal, 6 July 1007 ; Edinburgh Med. 
Journal, Scottish Med. and Surg. Jornnal, and 
Glasgow Med. Journal, Aug, 1007.] G.A.G. 

GALE, FEEDEEICK (1823-1904), 
cricketer and writer on cricket under the 
pseudonym of ‘ The Old Buffer,’ bom at 
Woodborough, Pewseyvale, near Devizes, on 
16 July 1823, was son of Thomas Hinxman 
Gale, rector of Woodborough and afterwards 
vicar of Godmersham, near Canterbury, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Poore of Andover. After attending Dr. 
Buckland’s preparatory school at Laleham, 
Gale was from 1836 to 1841 at Winchester 
College, of which a great-uncle, Dr. W. S. 
Goddard [q. v.], was a former headmaster. 
While at Winchester he played in the cricket 
eleven against Eton and Harrow in 1841, 
and in 1845 he played once both for Kent 
and for the Gentlemen of Kent against the 
Gentlemen of England. He was a hard 
hitter and a good fieldsman, but after 
leaving Winchester gave little time to the 
praotioe of the game. 

Articled to a member of the London 
firm of Messrs. Biroham & Co., solicitors, 
Gale long worked with them as parlia- 
mentary clerk, aud afterwards as parha- 
mentary agent on his own account. But, 
deeply interested in cricket and other games, 
he devoted much time to writing about them, 
and he gradually abandoned legal business 
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for the work of an author and journalist. 
Usually employing the pseudonym of 
‘ The Old Buffer,’ he contributed to the 
‘ Globe ’ and ‘ Punch,’ to the ‘ Cornhill ’ 
and ‘ Baily’s hlagaaine.’ Ho lectured 
occasionally also and ho ■nuoto many books, 
the best ImouTi of which are ‘ Public 
School Matches and those we meet there ’ 
(1853), ‘ Upa and Downs of a PubUo School ’ 
(1859), ‘ Echoes from Old Cricket Melds ’ 
(1871) ; ‘ Memoir of the Hon. Hubert Grini- 
ston ’ (1885) ; ‘ Modern English Sports : 
their use and abuse’ (1885) ; ‘ The Game of 
Cricket ’ (mth portrait of Gale) (1887) ; and 
‘ Sports and Recreations ’ (1888). Through 
Ilia brotlier-ui-law, Arthur SeFsm, Gale 
became a clo.se friend of Ruskin, to whom 
he dedicated his ‘ Modem Bnglisli Sports.’ 
Ruskin, who urote a preface to the book, 
professed complete agreement with Gale’s 
•views of life, its dutie.s and pleasures’ 
(Rtjskin’s Works, ed. Cook &, Wedderbum, 
Index voL). From 1805 tiU 1882 Gale 
resided at ilitoham. Interesting himself in 
Surrey orioket, he helped to discover and 
bring out four Surrey professional cricketers 
of dHtinotion — H. Jupp, Thomas and 
Richard Humphrey, and G. G. Jones. In 
later life Gale, after some years spent with 
a sou in Canada, became in 1899 a brother 
of the Charterhouse, London. He died in 
tho Charterhouse on 24 April 1904, and was 
buried beside his wife at Mitcham. Gale 
married in 1852 Claudia Fitzroy {d. 1874), 
daughter of Joseph Severn [q. v.] ; two 
sons and four daughters smvived her. 

[Peraonal knowledge ; private information ; 
Wisden’s Grioketora’ Almanack, 1905 ; Hist, 
of Kent County Cricket, 1907.] P. N. 

GALLWEY, PETER (1820-1906), 
Jesuit preacher and writer, born on 13 Nov. 
1820, at Killarney, was son of an agent 
to the Earl of Kenmare. At the ago of 
six he was placed at school in Boulogne. 
Thence he passed to Stonyhurst, whore 
he entered the Society of Jesus in 1836. 
Having completed his studies in literature 
and pliilosophy, he was appointed in 1843 
to teach in the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
Liverpool, then at 36 Soho Street, In 1846 
he retmned to Stonyhurst to take charge of 
the higher forms. Three years later he 
began Ms theological studies at St, Beuno’s 
College, near St. Asaph, and here he was 
ordained priest in 1852. By 1865 his course 
of training was completed, and in that year 
he was appointed prefect of studies at 
Stonyhurst. He was an excellent school 
organiser, with a rare power of exciting 
enthusiasm among his pupils, but his 


peculiar gifts fitted him still bettor for tho 
spiritual ministry. In 1857 ho was trans- 
ferred to London, and placed in charge of the 
community which served tho Farm Street 
church. Hero lio remained till 1809, when 
he was appointed miwtor of novices at 
Manresa Flouso, Roohampton. In 1 873 bo 
Avas appointed provincial of tho Josnit body 
in England. At tho beginning of bis term 
of office the question of opening a Jesuit 
school in Manchester involved him in a 
controversy Avith tho bishop of Salford, 
Herbert (uftorAvards Cardinal) Vaugb.m [q. v. 
Suppl. II] (seoSNEAD-Cox’S Life, of Cardinal 
Yauyhan, vol, i. chap. xii.). .Despite epis- 
copal oppo.sition the JosnitH ponsistotl in 
openuig their solinol, and Vaughan then 
appealed to tho Rope. Tho iasiAO was <lo- 
cided in Romo in Juno 1876, wlion tho Jesuit 
school in Manebcal ur wa.s closetl by order 
of the Holy See. At tho ontl of Iai.s porioil 
of office as provincial Galhvoy was lAaiuod 
rector of the Ooiicgo of iSt. Bouno, but Im 
held tho post for only a year. In 1877 ho 
returned to tho Fanu tjfi’oot cliuroh, anrl 
there continued his labours till bis dtiiilli on 
23 Sept. 1906. 

Gallwey Avas an ollcotivo prcaolior, bnt tho 
effect was due not so miiob to any dovioG.s 
of oratory as to tho note of liAtonHO personal 
sincerity and profound ruligious ounvio- 
tion wMoh charaotorisod bis sei'iuon.s. Tho 
same may be said of his longor published 
Avorks. Possessed of a oonsiilorablo fund 
of Irish humour, lie mado good use 
of it in oontrovor.sy. ‘ 'J'lio Gommittco 
on Convents ’ and othor pamphlots issued 
in 1870 on the occasion of Mr, NuAvdogato’s 
demand for the inspection of convents aro 
noteAvorthy in this respoct. Many of Ills 
funeral discourses on persons of note 
have been publisbcd. Of theso may bo 
mentioned that on Sir Cliarlcs Tempest 
(1865) j on Hon. G. Lmigdalo (1868); on 
Marcia Lady Horries (1883) ; on J.ady 
Georgiana Fullerton (1885) ; on Mr. G. WoUl 
(1885). Of his sermons on othoi' ,‘iubjcct.s 
many have been issued in pamplilot form. 
The more important of his longer works are 
‘The Angelus Bell,’ live loctAAroB (1869); 
‘Lectures on Ritualism’ (2 vols. 1879); 
‘Apostolic Sucoession ’ (1889) ; ‘ Tho Watches 
of the Sacred Passion’ (3 vols. 1894). 

[Father Gallwey, a Skoloh, by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, 1906 ; Discourse at tbo Requiem Mass 
torPr. GaUwey, by Roy. M. Gavin, 8. J., 1906 ; 
The Times, 25 Sept. lOOQ.] T. A. F. 

GALTON, Sra FRANCIS (1822-1911), 
founder of the school of ‘ eugonioa,’ born at 
Birmingham on 16 Feb. 1822, was youngest 
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of a family of four daughters and three 
sons born to Samuel Tertius Galton (1783- 
1844), banker, and his wife Ifrancea Anne 
Violetta (1783-1874), daughter by a second 
marriage of Dr. Erasmus Darwin (1731- 
1802) [q. V.], the philo.sophioal poet and 
man of science. The Galtons wore members 
of the Society of Eriends, and many of 
them were men of ability, amassing 
considerable fortunes as gunsmiths and 
bankers. Through his mother he was 
also related to men and women of mark. 

After education at several small schools 
he was sent for two years (1836-8) to 
King Edward’s School at Birmingham, 
but did not profit much from the classical 
curriouliun in use there. Being intended 
for the medical profession, after prehminary 
apprenticeships to medical men at Birming- 
ham, he studied for a year (183&-40) at 
the medical school of King’s College, 
London. In 1840 he made a rapid tour to 
Vienna, Constantinople, and Smyrna ; and 
at Miohaehnas 1840 entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He there made friend- 
ships with many notable men and read 
mathematics under William Hopkins (1793- 
1866) [q. Y.], but illness prevented him from 
pursuing his oom'se, and he took a ‘poU’ 
degree in 1844. 

In 1844 his father died, and he found 
himsqh with means sufficiently ample to 
allow him to abandon the proposed medical 
career. He accordingly made a somewhat 
adventurous journey up the Nile to Khartum 
and afterwards in Syria. On his return he 
devoted himself from 1845 to 1850 to sport, 
hut as this did not satisfy his ambition he 
determined to make a voyage of explora- 
tion at his own expense. Damaraland 
in south-west equatorial Africa (now 
German territory), then quite unknown to 
the civilised world, was fixed on as the 
scene of his exploration. Landing at 
Walflsh Bay, he penetrated far into the 
interior amid many dangers and hard.ships, 
and on his retm-n he pubhshod an interesting 
account of his journey entitled ‘ Tropical 
South Africa ’ (1853 ; 2nd edit. 1889). 

This journey made him well known as an 
explorer, and from this time he played an 
important part on the council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, only retiring when 
deafness impeded his usefulness at their 
deliberations. In 1850 he was elected 
E.R.S., and frequently served on the 
council of the Royal Society. 

As a result of his African journey he 
wi'ote a useful book, ‘ The Art of Travel’ 
(1856; latest edit. 1872, and latest reprint 
1893), describing artifices of use to travel- 


lers — a valuable vada-mecum for explorers. 
After his return from Africa, although be 
travelled extensively in Europe and be- 
came a member of the Alpine Club, he 
undertook no furtlier exploration, because 
his health had suffered much from the 
hardships he had endured. 

Galton took an active part in tlie ad- 
ministration of science. From 1863 to 

1867 he was general secretary of the British 
Association ; he was four times a sectional 
pre.sident, and twice declined the presidency. 
In 1863 he published ‘ Meteorographica, 
or Methods of Mapping the Weather.’ In 
this work be pointed out the importance 
of ‘ anticyclones ’ (a word introduced by 
him), in which the air circulates clockwise 
(in the northern hemisphere) round a centre 
of high barometric pressure. This com- 
pleted the basis of the system of weather 
forecasting now in operation throughout 
the civilised world. He also made other 
considerable contributions to meteorology. 
This work led to his membership from 

1868 to 1900 of the meteorological com- 
mittee and of tlie subsequent council, 
the governing body of the Meteorological 
Office. He had also previously been 
connected with Kew Observatory, an 
institution initiated by General Sir Edward 
Sabine (1788-1883) [q. v.] for magnetic 
and meteorological observations. He was 
a member of the Kew committee of the 
Royal Society from soon after its founda- 
tion, and was chahman from 1889 to 1901. 

Meteorology did not nearly suffice to 
occupy Galton’a active mind ; aheady 
in 1865 be was occupied vith those re- 
searches into the laws of heredity with 
which his name will always be associated. 
In the course of the.se investigations he 
wa.s led to perceive the deficiency of 
tabulated data as to human attributes. 
He therefore initiated an anthropometric 
laboratory in connection vdth the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition of 1884-6, 
for the purpose of collecting statistics as to 
the acuteness of the senses, the strength, 
height, and dimensions of large numbers 
of people. He devised the apparatus and 
organised the laboratory himself. When 
the exhibition was closed the laboratory 
was moved elsewhere, and it was the fore- 
runner of the biometric laboratory at 
University College, London. 

Among the data collected in this way 
were impressions of fingers, and Galton 
thought they might be used for identification. 
Sir Wfiliam Herschel had previously wished 
to use the method in India, and Dr. Faulds 
had made a similar suggestion in England. 
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Galton then confirmed earlier investigations 
which proved the permanence ot finger- 
prints irom youth to old age, and devised a 
dictionary of prints whereby an individual 
leaving a mark may surely be identified. 
The method is now in use in the criminal 
departments of every civilised country. 
An account of Qalton’a work is contained 
in his ‘ Finger Prints ’ (1893) ; ‘ Blurred 
Finger Prints’ (1893); and ‘Finger Print 
Pireetory’ (1895). 

It is due to Galton more than to any 
other man that many attributes generally 
regarded as only susceptible of quahtative 
estimate have been reduced to measure- 
ment. For esample, he showed how to 
obtain a numerical measure of the degree 
of resemblance between two persons, and 
he made a map to show the geographical 
distribution ot beauty in Great Britain. 
He devised the method of composite 
photographs in which each member of a 
group ol persons makes an equal impress 
on the reguitiug portrait. Another attempt 
to annul the resemblance and to register only 
the individuality was not very successful. 

To psychology Galton also made contri- 
butions which were important and very 
original. He showed that different minds 
work in different ways, and, for example, 
that visual images play a large part with 
some but not with others. He investigated 
visual memory as to iUumtnation, defimtion, 
colouring, and the hke, and the visions seen 
not very infrequently by the sane. Akin 
to this was an inquiry into the patterns 
or pictiues associated m many minds with 
numbers. He also experimented on taste, 
on smell, on the muscular sense of weight, 
on the judgment of experts in guessing 
the weight of cattle, and on many cognate 
points. His investigations give him a high 
rank amongst experimental psychologists, 
and yet they were merely collateral to the 
main stream of his work. 

On the publication in 1859 of the ‘ Origin 
of Species ’ by his cousin, Charles Robert 
Darwin (1809-1882) [q. v.], Galton at once 
became a convert to the views there 
enounced and began reflecting on the 
mliuence of heredity on the human race. 
He had been impressed by bis own obser- 
vation with the fact that distinction of 
any kind is apt to run iu families. He 
therefore made a series of statistical 
inquinea whereby he proved the heritability 
of genius of all kinds. These investiga- 
tions extended over forty years, and the 
results are set forth in his works ; ‘ Here- 
ditary Genius’ (1869); ‘English Men of 
Science’ (1874) ; ‘Human Faculty’ (1883); 


‘ Natural Inheritance ’ (1889) ; and ‘ Note- 
worthy Families’ (1906). 

Such investigations necessarily brought 
him to face the fundamental principles of 
statistics, and although his mathematical 
equipment was inadequate he obtained a 
remarkably clear insight into the subject. 
In the hands of Karl Foarsou and of others 
his work led to the formulation of new 
statistical methods. The loading point is 
that he showed how the degree of relation- 
ship between any pah of attributes or any 
pair of individuals may bo estimated by 
a numerical factor termed the correlation. 
He also gave a numorioal estimate of the 
average contribution to each individual 
from his two parents and his remoter 
ancestry. 

Collateral to these rcsearohos wore 
experiments on Darwin’s theory of pan- 
genesis by transfusion of the blood ot 
rabbits inter sa ; tlio results wore however 
negative. 

The study of huredity led Galton the 
conviction that the human race might 
gain an indefinite improvomoiit by brooding 
from the best and restricting the oll'spring 
of the worst. To tliis study ho gave tho 
name of ‘ eugenics,’ and it is in'obably 
by this that he will be be.st known in the 
futoe. But he was under no illusion a.s 
to the rapidity with which favourable 
results may be attained, and he foresaw 
that it would need a prolonged oduuatioa 
before an adequate knowledge of tho power 
of heredity shall permeate tho community. 
With tho object ot promoting this oduoation 
he co-operated in tho formation of 
‘ eugenic societies,’ and oatablishod in 1904 
a eugenics laboratory to ho worked in 
connection with tho biomotrio laboratory 
mentioned above. Ho further founded in 
1904 a research feUowship and in 1007 a 
scholarship in eugenic rosearohos at Univer- 
sity College, A quarterly journal outitlod 
‘ Biometrika ’ had already boon initiated in 
1901, and he was ‘ consulting editor.’ 

Galton received many honours, including 
medals from the English and FTonch Geo- 
graphical Societies in 1863 and 1864 ; a royal 
medal of the Royal Society in 1876 ; Hux- 
ley medal of the Anthropological Institute 
in 1901 ; Darwin medal ot tho Royal Society 
in 1902 ; Darwin-Wallace medal of tho 
Linnsean Society in 1908 ; and tho Copley 
medal of the Royal Society in 1910. He was 
made Offloier de I’lnstruction publique de 
France in 1891 ; hon. D.C.L. Oxford iu 1894; 
hon. D.So. Cambridge in 1896 ; hon. follow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1902 ; and 
was knighted by patent on 26 June 1909. 
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Galton lived chiefly in London, and for 
the latter part of his life at Rutland Gate, 
going much into society, principally in 
hterary and scientific circles. He was 
universally popular and an excellent 
oonveraatioiialist, with a very keen sense 
of humour. During the last four or 
five years of hia life he became very infirm 
in body, although his intellect remained as 
clear as ever. He died on 17 Jan. 1911 of 
acute bronchitis at Grayahott House, 
Haslemore, a house he had taken for the 
winter months. He was buried in the 
family vault at Claverdon near Warwick. 

On 1 Aug. 1833 Galton married Louisa 
Jane, daughter of George Butler (1774- 
1863) [q. V.], dean of Peterborough and 
previously headmaster of Harrow School. 
Mrs. Galton died on 13 Aug. 1897 at Eo 3 'at 
after a long period of ill health ; she had 
no children. 

He left by will his residual estate, 
amounting to about 45,0002., for the 
foundation of a chair of eugenics in the 
University of London, and ho wished Karl 
Pearson to be the first professor. The 
capital was to remain as far as po.ssible 
untouched, and a laboratory was to be 
buUt from other sources. For the latter 
object a subscription has been started 
since his death. 

Portraits of Galton by 0. Oakley (cetat. 
23, water-colour) and by Charles Welling- 
ton Furse in oils (1903) are in the possession 
of his nephew, Edward Galton Wheler, at 
Claverdon Leys, Warwick, and a copy of 
the latter by Francis William Carter hangs 
in the haU at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
There is a bronze bust of Galton by Sir 
George Frampton at University College, 
Gower Street, London. In 1908 he wrote 
an amusing work entitled ‘ Memories of 
my Life,’ containing a complete list of his 
papers and books. 

[Memories of ray Life ; personal knowledge 
and private information. A Life of Galton is 
being prepared by Professor Karl Pearson, 
P.R.S.] G. H. D. 

GALVIN, GEORGE. [See Lhno, Dan, 
1860-1904.] 

GAMGEE, ARTHUR (1841-1909), 
physiologist, born at Florence on 10 Oct. 
1841, was youngest of the eight children 
of Joseph Gamgee (1801-1894) and Mary 
West. His father was a veterinary sur- 
geon and pathologist whose researches, 
particularly on rinderpest, brought him 
recognition both in this country and 
abroad. Joseph Sampson Gamgee (1828- 
1886) [q. V.] was an elder brother. 


Gamgee spent his early boyhood in 
Florence, and there imbibed a lifelong love 
of art and literature. When he was 
fourteen Ins family returned to England 
and he entered University College school, 
London. Afterwards he proceeded to the 
University of Edinburgh, where he studied 
physios under Peter Guthrie Tait [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. On taking liis medical degree 
there he was appointed house-physician to 
the Royal Infirmary. Physiology, especially 
on its ohemical side, early interested him ; 
his inaugural thesis for the degree of M.D. 
was on the ‘ Contributions to the Chem- 
istry and Physiology of Fcetal Nutrition ’ ; 
it obtained the gold medal in 1862. 

From 1863 to 1869 Gamgee was assistant 
to Dr. Douglas Maclagan, professor of 
medical jurisprudence at Edinburgh, and 
was at the same time lecturer on physiology 
at the Royal College of Surgeons and 
physician to the Ecfinbiugh hospital for 
children. But Ms interests were centred 
in research, and then and later he published 
various papers elucidating problems of 
physiological chemistry and of the pharma- 
cological action of chemical bodies. The 
most interesting of these were on ‘The 
Action of the Nitrites on Blood ’ in 1868, 
and on ‘The Constitution and Relations 
of Cystine,’ issued jointly with Professor 
James Dewar in 1871. 

In 1871 Gamgee worked with Kiilme at 
Heidelberg and with Ludwig at Leipzig, and 
in the some year he was a£nitted M.R.C.P. 
Edinburgh, becoming E.R.C.P. in 1872. Li 
the latter year he was also elected F.R.S. at 
the early age of thirty. In 1873 he was 
appointed the first Brnckenbury professor 
of physiology in the Owens College, Man- 
chester, now the Victoria University. He 
fiOed this post for twelve years, having Henry 
Roscoe, Balfour Stewart [q. v.], and Stanley 
Jevons [q. v.] among his colleagues, and he 
took his part ivith these men in making 
Owens College one of the most conspicuous 
scientific schools in the country. He worked 
with tireless enthusiasm as dean of the 
medical school, and sought with success to 
establish a working arrangement between the 
purely scientific and the applied aspects of 
medicine. A brilliant teacher, he left hia 
impress on many men who have since 
distinguished themselves. In 1882 he was 
president of the biological section of the 
British Association which met at Southamp- 
ton, and from 1882 to 1886 he was FuUerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal In- 
stitution, London. While in London he was 
admitted M.R.C.P. in 1885, and F.R.G.P. 
in 1806. 
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Gamgee resigned liis chair in Manchester 
in 1885, and practised for a time as a oon- 
sultmg physician at St. Leonards. He 
was appointed assistant physician to St. 
George’s Hospital, London, in 1887, where 
he was also leoturcr on pharmacology 
and materia mediea in the medical school. 
On resigning these appointments hi 1889 
he resumed Ills scientific work at Cam- 
bridge for a year, and then left England 
for Switzerland, residing first at Berne, 
then at Lausanne, and finally at Mon- 
trens, where he engaged in active practice 
as a consulting physician, devoting all 
hia spare time to research in his own 
laboratory. In 1902 he visited the United 
States by invitation to inspect certain 
physiological laboratories where the work 
was chiefly directed towards the study 
of nutrition in health and disease. In 
the same year he dohvered tho Croonian 
lecture before the Royal Society on ‘ Certain 
Chemical and Physical Properties of Hemo- 
globin.’ He re-visited America in 1903, 
and at the celebration of Haller’s bi- 
centenary at Berne he represented the 
Royal Society. 

He died of pneumonia while on a short 
visit to Paris on 29 March 1909, and was 
buried in the family vault in Arno’s Vale 
cemetery, Bristol. He married in 1876 
Mary Louisa, daughter of J. Proctor Clark. 
His widow was granted a civil list pension 
of 70f. in 1910. A son predeceased him 
and two daughters survived him. 

Research was Gamgee’s main interest 
through life. His intimate knowledge of 
physics and chemistry was linked with ex- 
perience of German methods which he had 
gained more especially in the laboratories 
of his life-long friend, W. Kiihne, the pro- 
fessor of physiology at Heidelberg. Whilst 
lecturing at Manchester Gamgee prepared 
a translation, of Ludimar Hermann’s 
‘Grundilss der Physiologie des Menschen’ 
from the fifth German edition. This book, 
which appeared in 1875 (2nd edit. 1878), 
together with the publication of (Sir) 
Mohael Poster’s textbook of physiology in 
1876, powerfully influenced the develop- 
ment of physiological research in England. 
In 1880 Gamgee published the first volume 
of ‘ A Textbook of the Physiological 
Chemistry of the Animal Body.’ The 
second volume appeared in 1893. The pub- 
Hoation of this book marked an epoch in the 
progress of English physiological study. 

Certain parts of physiology possessed a 
peculiar fascination for Gamgee. Know- 
ledge of the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of hsemoglobin" is largely due to 
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him. He was engaged for many years on 
an elaborate research upon the diurnal 
variations of the temperature of the human 
body with specially devised apparatus for 
obtaining a continuous rooord through- 
out the twenty-foui' hours. Tiio subject 
had always been in his mind since he had 
worked at Edinburgh under Tait. The 
paper recording his method and results 
appeared in Ihe ‘ Philosophical Transactions 
of tho Royal Society,’ 1908, series B. vol. co,, 
but his death out short the investigation. 
Gamgee believed that physiology stood 
in an intimate relation to the practioo of 
medicine and that soiontifio training in a 
laboratory was essential to tho advance 
of medicine. An oxcollent Unguiat, he 
could leoture fluently in Eronoh, German, 
and Italian. Hia consciontious modes of 
work relegated notliing of it to others ; 
he did everything with hia own hands. 

Apart from the publications already 
mentioned, numerous oontributions to tho 
Proceedings of soienlifio soeiotios and to 
scientific journals, Gamgeo issued in 1884 
‘iPhysiology of Digestion and the Digestive 
Organs.’ 

[Lancet, 1009, i. 1141 (with portrait and 
bibliography) ; Brit. Mod. Journal, 1909, i. 933 ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

D’A. V. 

GARCIA, MANUEL [PATRICIO ROD- 
RIGUEZ] (1805-1900), singor and teaohor 
of singing, born at Zafra in Catalonia on 17 
March 1805, belonged to a family of Spanish 
musicians. His father, Manuel dol Popolo 
Vicente Garcia (1776-1832), mado a reputa- 
tion as singer, impresario, oompjosor and 
teacher of singing. His moihor, Joaq^uina 
SitoMs, was an accomplished aotross. 
Manuel was the only son. Both his BistoiH, 
Maria EeHcita (Madame MaUbran) (1808-30) 
and Michelle Eerdinande PauUno (Madanio 
Viardot-Garoia) (1821-1910), aoliievod tho 
highest eminenoe as operatic singers. All 
three children were educated by tboir 
parents. At fifteen Manuel was studying 
harmony with Eetis in Paris and singing in 
opera with his father at Madrid. In 1825 
tho family migrated to America, and at Now 
York the father founded an opera house. 
After eighteen months of brilliant success 
the company toured to Mexico, where they 
were robbed of their earnings — some 6000Z., 
it is said, in gold. They then returned 
to Paris, whore the father pursued Ids 
career, hut young Manuel, having no taste 
for the stage, became a teacher. In 1830 
he temporarily interrupted his musical 
workj to^ acoe;pt an appointment in tho 
commissariat of the Erenoh army at Algiers, 
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and on hia retnrn studied medicine in tlie 
military hospitals of Paris (art. in Musical 
Times, April 1905). In 1840 ho presented 
to tlio Prenoh Institut his ‘ Memoirc snr la 
voix humatne,’ -whioh was accepted as 
the best authority on the subject. Ap- 
pointed to a professorship at the Paris 
Conservatoire, he attracted many dis- 
tinguished pupils, including Jenny lind, 
whom he instructed in Paris from 26 Aug. 
1841 to July 1842 (cf. Holland and 
Booestbo’s Jenny Lind QoUschmidt, 1891, 
i. 109 seq.). In 1847 he published his world- 
famous ‘ Traitd oomplet de I’art du chant,’ 
of which a simphfied abstract appeared as 
‘ Hints on Singing ’ in 1894. In both the 
literary and artistic society of Paris Garcia 
filled a prominent place. Early in 1848 he 
resigned his position at the Conservatoire, 
and came to London in June. On 10 Nov. 
he was appointed a professor of singing 
at the Eoyal Academy of Music. He 
had long closely studied the physiology of 
the voice, and in 1854, for the purpose of 
examining his own larynx and that of 
some of ms pupOs, he invented the instru- 
ment since known as the laryngoscope. 
On 24 May 1855 he oommuuioated to the 
Eoyal Society, through Dr. William Sharpey 
[q. V.], a paper oalled ‘ Observations on the 
Human Voice.’ There he explained his 
invention, which proved of enormous value 
in the diagnosis of disease and in surgery 
{Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. 7, p. 399). TsSter 
undergoing some improvement in 1867 by 
Johann Czermak of Posth (1828-1873), the 
laryngoscope came into universal use as 
a medical and surgical appliance. Garcia 
held his professorship at the Royal Academy 
of Music for forty-seven years, only retiring 
in September 1895, at the age of ninety. 
But bis bodily and mental activity seemed 
even then unimpaired, and he continued to 
teach privately and to maintam an interest 
in musical affairs until his death at Mon 
Abri, his house at Cricklewood, on 1 July 
1906, at the age of 101 years and foirr 
months. He was buried in the private 
Roman catholic brtrying-ground of St. 
Edward’s, Sutton Place, near Woking. 
On 17 March 1906, his hundredth birth 
day, he was received at Buckingham 
Palace by King Edward Vll, who mad( 
him a G.V.O. ; the German Empero 
William II conferred on him the gold medal 
forsoienco; the Song of Spain admitted 
him to the order of Alphonse SII j thi 
King of Sweden created him chevalier di 
I’ordie de mMte; a banquet whioh was 
attended by many distinguished persons was 
held in his honom’ ; and his portrait, painted 


ly John S. Sargent, R.A., was presented 
lO him. 

_ Por more than half a century Garcia 
held, by general consent, the position of 
^iremier singing-teacher in the world. In 
person he was, from youth to old age, 
extremely handsome, rvith all his father’s 
fiery and impetuous ispoaition. His chief 
■eereation was chess. MI. C. E. Halle owns 
I. sketch by Richard Doyle of Garcia and 
his friend, Sir Charles Halle, at a game, 
which is reproduced in MaoKinlay’s ‘Life,’ 
p. 222. There is also a crayon sketch of 
Garcia, made by his sister Pauline soon 
after the invention of the laryngoscope. A 
portrait by Rudolf Lehmann was ex- 
’ ibited at the Royal Academy in 1869. 
;argent’s portrait Garoialeftto the Laryngo- 
logical Society. 

Garcia married at Paris on 22 Nov. 1832 
C&ile Eugenie Mayer (6. 8 April 1814; 
d. 18 Aug. 1880), by whom he had two 
sons — Manuel (1836-1885) and Gustav, a 
well-known singing teacher (6. 1837) — 
and two daughters— Maria (1842-1867) and 
EugMe (&. 1844). 

[M. Sterling MaoICinlay, Garcia the Cen- 
tenarian and his times, 1008 ; A. G. Tapia, 
Manuel Qaroia ; su influonoia eu la laringologia 
y en el arte del canto, Madrid, 1905 ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music ; Mus. Times, April 1905 (with 
reproduction of Sargent’s portrait) ; personal 
knowledge ; private information.] P. C. 

GARDINER, SAMUEL BAWSON 
(1829-1902), historian, born at Eopley, near 
Alresford, in Hampshire, on 4 March 1829, 
was eldest son of Eawson Boddam Gardiner 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of William 
Baring Gould. His grandfather, Samuel 
Gardiner of Coombe Lodge, Whitchurch, 
was high sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1794 ; 
his paternal grandmother, Mary Boddam, 
was descended from Bridget, eldest daughter 
of the Protector CromweU, by her marriage 
with Henry Ireton. This pedigree, which 
has not been published, was carefully 
worked out by Colonel J. L. Chester. 
Gardiner was educated at Winchester 
College, whioh he entered about Michaelmas 
1841, and matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in October 1847 (J. B. Waind 
WEIGHT, Winchester College, 1830-1906 ; 
Eosteb, Alumni Oxonienses), In 1850 he 
was given a studentship, and in 1851 he 
obtained a first class in the school of literae 
humaniores. He graduated B.A. in 1861, 
but did not proceed M.A, till 1884, and 
was for theological reasons unable to retain 
his studentship. His parents were Hving- 
ites ; he married in 1866 (the youngest 
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daughter of Edward Irving, and was from 
1851 to 1866 a deacon in the Irvingite 
church. His name was removed from the 
church register before 1872. 

After his marriage Gardiner settled in Lon- 
don, and while maintaining himself largely 
by teaching began to study Enghah history. 
He wag admitted to read in the British 
Museum on 8 Nov. 1856, and to the Record 
OfSce on 1 July 1858. His desu-e from the 
first was to write the liistory of the Puritan 
revolution, but he thought it necessary to 
begin by studying the reign of James I. 
‘It seemed to me,’ he afterwards wrote, 
‘ that it was the duty of a serious inquirer 
to search into the original causes of great 
events rather than, for the sake of catching 
at an audience, to rush unprepared upon 
the great events themselves.’ The fii-st- 
fruits of these researches were some m tides 
published in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ durmg 
18C0, which explained the causes of the 
quarrel between James and his parliament 
and threw fresh light on his policy toward.s 
the Roman catholics., Next, at the in- 
stigation of John Bruce (1802-1869) [q. v.], 
then director of the Camden Society, 
Gardiner edited for that body in 1862 a 
volume of reports and documents, entitled 
‘ Parliamentary Debates in 1010.’ In 
1803 the first instalment of bis history 
appeared, ‘ A History of England from the 
Accession of James I to the Disgrace of 
Chief Justice Coke, 1603-1616 ’ (2 vols.). 
This was followed in 1869 by ‘ Prince Charles 
and the Spanish Marriage ’ (2 vols.). The 
reception of these books would have dis- 
couraged most men. About a hundred 
copies of the first work were sold, but most 
of the edition went for waste paper ; the 
second had a circulation of about 600, but 
did not bring the author anything. Gardiner 
persevered, and his third instalment, pub- 
lished in 1875, ‘ A History of England under 
the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I, 
1024r-1628’ (2 vols.), paidits expenses. The 
fom-th instalment, ‘ The Personal Govern- 
ment of Charles I ’ (2 vols. 1877), and the 
fifth, ‘ The EaU of the Monarchy of Charles I ’ 
(2 vols. 1882), produced some small profit. 
This'portion of his history was reissued under 
the title of ‘History of England, 1603- 
1640 ’ (10 vols.^1883— 4). The next portion 
of his history consisted of throe volumes 
issued separately in 1886, 1889, and 1891, 
under the title of ‘ The Great Civil War,’ 
followed finally by three other volumes, 
called ‘ The Bristory of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate,’ in 1895, 1897, and 1901. 

The regular production of these sixteen 
volumes w'as made possible by Gardiner’s 


methodical and strenuous industry. He 
examined systemaUeally every souroo of 
information. He studied in the archives 
of different European capitals papers 
Ulustrattng the diplomatic history of tho 
Stuart period, and he presented to the 
British MuSoum two volumes of tran- 
scripts which he had made at Simanoas, 
besides other documents copied elsowhoro 
(Add. MSt:!. 31111-2). Eor many years 
he lived in Gordon Street, within easy reiicli 
of the British Museum and tho Record 
Office ; subsequently, while residing in suc- 
cession at Bromley, Bedford, and Sovon- 
oaks, he came up to London nearly every 
day to work in those two .storehouse.^ of 
historical materials. His chief recreation 
was cycling, and in Ids holidays he 
familiarised himself with the battle-fields 
of the English civil war and followed tho 
campaigns of Montrose in Scotland and 
of Cromwell in Ireland. During the 
greater part of the period in which tlio 
history was produced Gardiner was aclivoly 
engaged in teaching. Erom 1872 to 1877 
he was a lecturer at ICing’s Oollogo, London, 
and in 1877 ho snooceded John )Shorron 
Brewer [q. v.] there ns professor of modern 
history. Between 1877 and 1894 ho 
lectured regularly for tho Society for tho 
Extension of University Teaclung in Lon- 
don. He also taught at Bedford College 
(1863-81) and in private schools near 
London, and lectured at Toynbuo Hall. 

Gardiner liked teaching and wa.9 an 
admirable popular lecturer. Ho used 
no notes and spoke in a simjDlo, enn- 
versational mamier, arranging Ids facts 
very clearly, and weaving tho diftorent 
threads of the subject into a corniectod 
whole with remarkable sidll. His eleva- 
tion of tone and Ids breadth of view macio 
Ids verdicts on statesmen and his oxposilion 
of principles impressive as well as con- 
vincing. The six lectures on ‘ Cromwell’s 
Place in History,’ given at Oxford in 1896, 
are a good example of hia .stylo, though 
they are not printed exactly as thoy wore 
delivered, because they were not written 
till he was asked by his audience to publish 
them. 

Besides teaching, Gardiner found time to 
write a number of historical toxt-books. 
To the ‘ Epochs of English History,’ 
published by Longmans, he ooiitributod 
in 1874 ‘ The Thirty Years’ War,’ and in 
1876 ‘ The Puritan Revolution ’ (16 th 
impression 1902). He was the author 
of an ‘ OutUne of English History for 
Clnldren’ (1881 ; new edit. 1901) and of 
a ‘ Student’s History of England ’ for the 
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higher classes in schools (3 vols. 1890), 
He also selected and edited, for use in the 
Modern History School at Oxford, a 
volume of ‘ Constitutional Documents of 
the Puritan Revolution ’ (1889 ; 3rd edit. 
1906). These and other excellent text- 
books enjoyed a mde circulation. ‘The 
Puritan Revolution ’ was translated into 
Russian, and portions of the ‘ Outline ’ were 
edited as a reading book for German schools. 

In spite of the claims of his history 
and of his educational work, Gardiner con- 
trived to take a leading part in aU enter- 
prises for the promotion of learning. From 
1873 to 1878 he edited the historical depart- 
ment of the ‘ Academy.’ To the ‘ Revue 
Historique ’ between 1876 and 1881 he 
supplied a series of ‘ bulletms ’ on the 
progress of historical hterature in England. 
From the foundation of the ‘English 
Historical Review ’ in 1886 he was one of 
its chief contributors, and from 1891 to 
1901 its editor. He was director of the 
Camden Society from 1869 to 1897, editing 
for it no fewer than twelve volumes besides 
numerous contributions to its miscellanies. 
He edited two volumes of documents for the 
Navy Records Society and one for the 
Scottish History Society, and was a member 
of the council of each of these bodies. To 
this Dictionary ho contributed twenty-one 
lives, and ho wrote numerous articles for 
the ninth edition of the ‘ Enoyolopadia 
Britannica.’ Nor was it only by his 
writings that he forwarded scholarship. 
Ho could always find time to help other 
historians, and no one was more quick to 
recognise the merits of a beginner or so ready 
to give him advice and encouragement. 

Recognition came slowly to Gardiner, 
who, in spite of his eminence as an historian, 
long maintained Inmself mainly by teach- 
ing and literary work, neither holding any 
post worthy of his powers nor receiving 
any aid from the endowments designed to 
promote learning. In 1878 Lord Acton 
unauccossfully pressed Sir George Jessol, 
the master of the roUa, to appoint Gardiner 
deputy keeper in succession to Sir T. D. 
Hardy. In 1882, at Acton’s instigation, 
Gladstone conferred upon Gardiner a 
civil list pension of 1601. a year (Paux, 
Letters of Loi’d Acton to Mary Gladstone, 
1904, pp. 129, 149). In 1884 All Souls 
College, Oxford, elected Gardiner to a 
research fellowship of the value of 2001. 
a year, in order to help him to continue 
hia investigations. In 1892, when his 
tenure of that fellowship ended, he was 
elected by Merton CoUego to a similar 
position, which he retained till his death. 


Many honorary distinotioDs were also con- 
ferred upon him at home and abroad. The 
academies or hi.storioal societies of various 
foreign countries elected him a member, 
as a roGognition of the light his researches 
hod thrown upon parts of their national 
history, viz. Bohemia (1870 ?), Massachu- 
setts (1874), Copenhagen (1891), Upsala 
(1893), and Utrecht (1900). In 1887 the 
University of Gottingen gave him the 
degree of doctor of philosophy ; Edinburgh 
that of LL.D. in 1881, Oxford that of 
D.C.L. in 1895, and Cambridge that of 
latfcD. in 1899. 

In 1894, on the death of Froude, Lord 
Rosebery offered Gardiner the regius pro- 
fessorship of modern history. He refused 
it, heoause he wished to reserve hia time 
and strength for the completion of his 
book, and was reluctant to leave London, 
which was the moat convenient place for 
his work. He consented, however, to fill 
in 1896 the newly created post of Ford 
lecturer at Oxford, and delivered the single 
course of lectures which was required, 
on ‘ Cromwell’s Place in History ’ (3rd edit. 
1897). During the later years of his 
hfo ho published only two works of im- 
portance apart from the continuation 
of his history — a monograph on Crom- 
well for Goupil’s series of illustrated 
biographies (1899 ; translated into German 
in 1903, with a preface by Professor 
Alfred Stern of Zurich) and a critical 
examination of the history of the gun- 
powder plot (1897) in answer to Father 
Gerard’s endeavom to prove that the 
plot was devised by the government for 
its own ends. 

By this time Gardiner’s health was 
beginning to fail. He had intended to carry 
Ins history down to the restoration of 
Charles II, but he finally resolved to end it 
with the death of Cromwell. The third 
volume of the ‘ Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate,’ wliioh brought the story down 
to the summer of 1666, was published in 
January 1901 (new edit. 4 vols. 1903). 
In March Gardiner was stricken by 
partial paralysis, and though he rallied 
for a time was never able to work again. 
A chapter of the history, wliioh he left 
in manuscript, was published in 1903, 
and in accordance ivith his desires the 
book was completed by the present writer 
in bis ‘Last Years of the Protectorate’ 
(2 vols. 1909). 

Gardiner died at Sevenoaks on 23 Feh. 
1902, a few days before the conclusion of 
his seventy-third year. He mamod (1) in 
1866 Isabella, youngest daughter of Edward 
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Irving ! sh6 died in 1878 ; (2) iu 1882 
Bertha Menton Corderyj who surviyed 
him and wa^ granted a civil list pension 
of 757. in 1903. He left six sons and two 
daughters. 

Gardiner was buried at Sovenoaks, and 
tablets in memory of him were placed in 
the cloisters of Cliiist Church and in Win- 
chester Cathedral. His best memorial ia 
Ilia history. Its pages reveal the thorough- 
ness of his worlonanship and his single- 
minded devotion to truth. The book 
was based on a mass of materials hitherto 
unknown or imperfectly utilised, and 
those materials were weighed and sifted 
with scientific sMU. Bach new edition 
was corrected with enuseientioua care as 
fresh evidence o-ime to light. In his 
narrative minute acomacy and wide re- 
search were combined with sound judg- 
ment. keen insight, and a certain power 
of imagination. Earlier liistoriana of the 
period, and some of Gardiner’s own con- 
temporaries, had written as partisans. 
Gardiner succeeded in stating fairly and 
sympathetically the po.sition and the aims 
of both parties. He did not confine him- 
seK to relating facts, but traced the growth 
of the religion.? and constitutional ideas 
which underlay the conflict. No side of 
the national life was neglected. Ho won 
the praise of experts by his accounts of 
military and naval operations, elucidated 
eontiimally the economio and social history 
of the time, and was the first to show the 
interaction of Engh.sh and continental 
politics. The result of his labom's was 
to make the period he treated better 
known and better understood than any 
other portion of English history. A nar- 
rative which fills eighteen volumes and 
took forty years to write is necessarily 
somewhat unequal as a literary composi- 
tion. ilany critics complained that 
Gardiner’, s stylo lacked the pioturesque- 
ness and vivacity of Macaulay or Eroude ; 
others that his method was too chrono- 
logical. There wa.s truth m both criticisms ; 
but the chronological method was chosen 
because it enabled the historian to show 
the development of events far better than 
a more artificial an'angement would have 
done. He sought to interest his readers 
by ills lucid exposition of facts and the 
justice of his refleetious rather than by 
giving history the charms of fiction, and 
was content with the distinction of being 
the most trustworthy of nineteenth-century 
historiam. 

[Personal knowledge ; The Times, 26 Feb. 
1902 ; Atbenreum, 1 March 1902; English 


Hist. Hew., April 1902; Quarterly Rev. , April 
1902 ; Atlantic Monthly, May 1902 ; Proo. 
Brit: Acad. 1903-4 ; Eevno Hiatoriquo, ixxix. 
232 ; Historisohe Zoitsohrift, Ixxxix. 190 ; 
Historisch-pohti.sohe Blatter, oxxix. 7 ; J. E. 
Rhodes, Historical Essays, 1909 ; a biblio- 
graphy of Gardiner’s historical writings, 
compiled by Hr. W. A. Shaw, was puhltahod 
by the Royal Historical Society iu 1903,] 

0. IT. P. 

GAHGAN, DENIS (1819-1003), presi- 
dent of Maimooth College, horn qt Duleek, 
CO. Meath, in June 1819, was second sou 
of Patrick Gargan and Jano Branagan. 

Destined by bis parents for tho priest- 
hood, ho was sent at an early ago to St. 
Einian’s seminary, Navan. On 25 Aug. 
1836 he entered St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynootb, w’bere he showed much promiso, 
especially in physios and astronomy. IJo 
was ready for ordination boforo tho oanon- 
ical age. Ordained by Archbishop Daniel 
Murray on 10 Juno 1843, Gargan was aout 
to the Irisli College, Paris, whore ho tauglit 
physics and astronomy till 1845. In that 
year he was appointed professor of humanity, 
in Maynooth, and in 1869 ho suooccdod 
Matthew Kelly [q. v.j ns professor of 
ecclesiastical history at tho college. After 
many years of notable success in this 
position, he was in 1886 made vioo-prosi- 
dent of tho college, and in 1894 hooamo 
its president. Two hisLorio events hap- 
pened during his presidency, namely, tho 
centenary oolebration of the oollogo foun- 
dation in 1895, and tho visit of King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra in 1903. 
His management of both coromonio.s 
was dignified and impressive. Ho died at 
Maynooth on 26 Aug. 1003, after sixty 
years’ association with tho oollogo. 

Though a man of wide and iioourato 
scholarship, Gargan published only iavo 
books, ‘ Tho Charity of tho Church a 
Proof of its Divinity,’ a translation from 
tho Italian of Cardinal Balluffl (1886), and 
‘ The Ancient Church of Ireland, a Few 
Remarks on Dr. Todd’s “ Memoirs of tho 
Life and Times of St. Patrick” ’ (Dublin, 
1864). 

rirish Ecclesiastical Record, 1903, pp. 481- 
492 ; Freeman’s Journal, 27 Aug. 1903 ; ’J’lio 
Times, 28 Aug. 1903 ; Centenary History ol 
Maynootb College, by Archbishop Iloaly.] 

D. J. 'O’I). 

GARNER, THOMAS (1839-1906), 
architect, son of Thomas Garner by his 
wUo Louisa Savage, was born at Wosporton 
Hill, Warwickshire, on 12 Aug. 1839, 
Brought up in oountry surroundings, ho 
acquired as a boy a love of riding and 
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a knowledge of liorsemanship wliioh he 
retained through life. At the age of seven- 
teen (1856) he entered as a pupil the offlea 
of (Sir) George Gilbert Scott [q. v.], where 
he was a fellow student with Mr. Thomas 
Graham Jackson, R.A., Mr. Somers Clarke, 
and John Thomas Micklothwaito [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. He had already made the 
acquaintance of George Frodorick Bodley, 
R.A. [q. V. Suppl. n], who hod served 
articles in the same ofiSoe. After com- 
pletion of his pupilage Garner returned 
to Warwickshire, and there began architec- 
tural practice, partly on his own account, 
partly as an assistant to Scott. 

In 1868 Bodley sought his collaboration, 
and in 1869 they became partners, without 
any legal deed of association. A series of 
beautiful works in ecclesiastical, domestic 
and collegiate arohiteoture was the result 
of this combination [sec for description 
Bodley, GnOEaii Fruderiok, Suppl. H]. 
Tlie fine churches of the Holy Angels, Hoar 
Cross, St. Augustine, Pondlebury, and St. 
German, Roath, arc the oMof builtogs of 
definitely united authorship. During the 
partnersliip it was the practice of the two to 
give separate attention to separate works, 
and among the buildings which under this 
system fell mainly if not entirely to Garner’s 
share the chief wore St. Switliun’s Quad- 
rangle at Magdalen College, Oxford ; the 
small tower in the S.E, angle of ‘ Tom ’ 
Quad, Christ Church ; St. Michael’s Church, 
Camden Town ; Howell Grange, a house for 
Lord Windsor ; the reredoa in St. Paul’s 
Cathech'al ; the monuments of the bishops 
of Ely, Lincoln, and Chichester in their 
respective cathedrals, and that of Canon 
Liddon in St. Paul’s. 0 thor designs in which 
it appears that Garner’s authorship was 
either solo or predominant were : ohurohos 
at Bedworth, Poasdown, and Camerton ; 
additions to Bosworth Hall, a house at 
Godden Green, Kent ; the reconstruction 
of the chapel at St. Catharine’s CoUogo, 
Cambridge; class-rooms, chapel, &c., at 
Marlborough College ; the altar of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; and the restoration of 
Garner’s own Jacobean home, Eritwell 
Manor House, Oxfordshire. After the 
perfectly friendly dissolution of partnership 
in 1897 Garner carried out os his own 
work exclusively Yarnton Manor, Oxford- 
shire; the Slipper Chapel, Houghton-le- 
dale ; Moreton House, Hampstead ; and the 
Empire Hotel, Buxton. 

With his partner Bodley, Garner was 
regarded for many years as an autho- 
ritative ecclesiastical artist. Together they 
were responsible not only for many now 


buildings but also for the decoration, 
often the transformation, of buildings of 
earlier date. In 1902 Garner designed the 
cope worn by the dean of Westminster at 
the coronation of Edward VII. In bis 
later years Garner joined the Church of 
Romo, and after the death of Edward 
Hansom he was appointed architect 
to Downside Priory, Bath, where he 
designed the choir in which his own inter- 
ment was to take place. It is said that 
when John Francis Bentley [q. v. Suppl. H], 
the architect of the oathedral at West- 
minster, became aware of his own fatal 
illness, he suggested in answer to the ques- 
tion who should be bis successor, ‘ Garner, 
for he is a man of genius.’ 

Garner died on 3^0 April 1908 at Fritwell 
Manor. Ho married in 1866 Rose Emily, 
daughter of the Rev. J. H. Smith of Milver- 
ton, Leamington Spa; she survived him 
without issue. 

His residence was for a time at 20 Church 
Row, Hampstead, and his office was in 
Gray’s Inn. His art collection was sold in 
January 1907. 

‘ The Domeslio Arohiteoture of England 
during the Tudor Period,’ a joint work 
by Garner and Mr. A. Stratton, was 
published in 1008, after Garner’s death, 
under Mi’. Stratton’s editorsliip. 

[Builder, xo. 623, 631 (1906) ; information 
from Mrs. Garner and from Mr. Edwaid 
Warren.] P. W. 

GARNETT, RICHARD (1836-1906), 
man of letters and keeper of printed books 
at the British Museum, born in Beacon 
Street, Lichfield, on 27 Feb. 1836, was 
elder son of Richard Garnett [q. v.] by his 
wife Rayne, daughter of John Wreaks of 
Sheffield. His uncles Jeremiah Garnett and 
Thomas Garnett (1799-1878) are, like his 
father, noticed separately. Three years 
after ids birth his father removed with his 
family to London on becoming assistant 
keeper of printed books at the British 
Museum. Richard was chiefly educated 
at home, but he spent some time at the 
Rev. G. M. Marcus’s small private school 
in Oarolme Street, Bedford Square, where 
his compardons included Sir John Everett 
Millais [q. v. Suppl. I], Edward Hayes 
Plumptre [q. v.], and Wfiliam Jackson 
Brodribb [q. v. Suppl. H]. He was also 
for a term at the end of 1860 at Whalley 
grammar school. Garnett showed excep- 
tional hitellectual precocity as a boy, 
He inherited his father’s faculty for 
acquiring languages, and before he was 
fourteen he had read for Ids own amuse- 
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incnt ths wliols of tho PoGt£6 ScsDici 
Gra;ci,’ Diodorus Siculus’s History, the 
works of Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, and 
the stories of Tieck and Hoffmann. M 
his life he studied not only the classics 
but the literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. His interest in current 
affairs was at the same tiine^ singularly 
active in youth, and he assimilated with 
avidity details of home and foreign politics 
and records of sport. 

After his father’s death in Sept. 1860 he 
declined, from aoouffrmed if somewhat pre- 
cocious distrust of the educational effloienoy 
of both Oxford and Cambridge, his kinsf oUta’ 
proposal that he should prepare for one of 
the universities. In the autumn of 1851_. 
through the good oificea of Anthony Panizzi 
[q. v.], his father’s eoUeague at the British 
Museum, he became an assistant in the 
library there. With the British Museum he 
was closely identified for the greater part 
of his career. His first employment was hi 
copying titles for the catalogue, but ho was 
soon engaged in the more responsible task of 
revising the titles. Panizzi quickly recognised 
his ability, and entrusted him with the duty 
of classifying fresh acquisitions and placing 
them on the shelves. Panizzi won his whole- 
hearted admiration, and he set himself 
to carry on the traditions which Panizzi 
initiated at the museum. After devoting 
twenty years to subordinate labour at the 
museum, he was made in 1875 assistant 
keeper of printed books and superintendent 
of the reading-room. In spite of his shy 
and nervous manner he at once won golden 
opinions by the courteous readiness ivitb 
which he placed his multifarious stores 
of knowledge at the disposal of readers. 
He was soon engaged on a heavy pieoo of 
work which added materially to the use- 
fulness of the library to the public. In 
1881 the printing of the general catalogue 
of books which had been suspended since 
1841 was resumed. The superintendence 
of the enteiprise fell to Garnett. He 
devoted immense energy to this great 
imdertalring. In order to concentrate his 
energies upon it, he in 1884 reiired from 
the reading-room, and was mainly occupied 
in editing the catalogue until 1890. In 
that year he was appointed keeper of 
printed books, and tlie catalogue was com- 
pleted by other hands. 

In 1882 Garnett was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the librariansMp of the 
Bodleian hbrary, Oxford, but his promotion 
to the headship of Ms department at the 
British Museum fully satisfied his ambitions. 
Many important additions were made to 


the library under his rule. ‘ A Description 
of Three Hundred Notable Books ’ (which 
he purchased for the muaeuua during his 
term of office) was privately printed in 
1899 in honour of his services on his re- 
tirement, and proves the catholicity and 
soundness of his judgment. He was keenly 
alive to the need of providing room 
for future accessions to the library, and 
in 1887 introduced ‘ the sliding press,’ 
which greatly economised the space at 
bis disposal. In 1899, a year before he 
attained the regulation age for retirement, 
he resigned his post, owing to his \vife’s 
failing health, after forty-eight years’ 
service at the museum. Bishop Croigliton 
called him ‘ the ideal librarian ’ — a title 
which was well justified by lii.s width of 
literary knowledge and his zealous desire 
to adapt the national library to all reason- 
able public roquiiomonts. Although ho 
was not a solentifio bibliographer, ho was 
interested in the imroly ]U’ofossional side of 
his work, and won the rogaid of his follow- 
librarians. In 1892-3 ho was iiresicleut of 
the Library Association of the United King- 
dom, to whose ‘ Transactions ’ lie iroquently 
contributed. He edited a scries of ‘ Library 
Manuals ’ and was president of the Biblio- 
graphical Society in 1895-7. 

From early days Garnett devoted his 
leisure to literature, and during his oarcor 
at the museum steadily won a gouoral 
reputation as a man of lotlors. After his 
retirement from the museum his pen was 
exceptionally Imay, and his literary work 
was in unceasing demand until his death. 

In letters addressed between 1851 and 
1864 to his younger brotbor, W. d. Garnett, 
who was then in Aiustralin, ho tlosoribed 
his first literary endeavours as well as the 
varied exporiencos of hia Imoliolor days in 
London. These lottors, wliioh have not been 
published, are now in the British Museum 
{Add. 3IS. 37489). Sotting out with poetic 
ambitions whioh be never wholly abandoned, 
he published anonymously in 1858 liis lii’st 
volume, ‘Primula; a Book of Lyrics.’ 
This reappeared under liis own luuno with 
additions next year as ‘ lo in Egypt, and 
other Poems,’ and was thoroughly rovisod 
ffir a third issue in 1893. Thoro followed 
Poems from the German’ (1802) ; ‘ Idylls 
and Epigrams, ohielly from tlio Greek 
Anthology ’ (1869 ; ropublisliod as ‘ A 
Chaplet from the Greek Anthology,’ 
1892) ; ‘ Iphigenia in Dolphi ’ (1891 ) ; ‘ One 
Hundred and Twenty-four Sonnets from 
Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens’ (1896); 
‘The Queen and other Poems’ (1901); 
a dramatic jeu d’ esprit in blank verso oallcd 
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‘ William Shakespeare, Pedagogue and 
Poacher ’ (1904) ; and finally ‘ De flageUo 
myrteo ’ (1906 ; new edit. 1906), a collec- 
tion (in prose form but of poetic temper) 
of three hundred and sixty rather subtle 
‘ thoughts and fancies on love.’ Garnett’s 
verse displays a cultured, even fastidious, 
taste and much metrical facility, but much 
of it is a graceful and melodious echo 
of wide reading rather than original im- 
aginative effort. The thought at times 
strikes a cynical note. Probably his most 
valuable poetic work was done in translation. 

In prose Garnett’s labours were exten- 
sive and unusually versatile. He was from 
early manhood a voluminous contributor 
to periodicals. At the outset he wrote for 
the ‘ Literary Gazette ’ when oivned by 
Lovell Reeve, and for the ‘ Examiner.’ 
Subseq^uently he regularly wrote on Ger- 
man literature for the ‘ Saturday Review.’ 
Articles from his pen appeared from time to 
time in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ in ‘ Temple 
Bar,’ and ‘ Eraser’s Magazine.’ At a later 
period he wrote critical introductions to 
innumerable popular reprints of standard 
books, and he diversified literary criticisms 
with many excursions hito biography. In 
the ‘ Great Writers ’ series he published 
monographs on ‘Milton’ (1887), on ‘Oai‘- 
lyle,’ which was drastically reduced before 
publication (1887), and on ‘Emerson’ 
(1888). To tbis Dictionary and to the 
Enoyolopsedia Britannica ’ he supplied 
very many memoirs. He had no great 
powers of research and was prone to 
rely for his facta on his retentive 
memory, but his biographical work was 
invariably that of a tasteful, discrimina- 
ting, and well-mformed compiler. Hia 
range of biographical interest extended fai 
beyond men of letters, and his biographies 
inolude those of Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field, the colonial pioneer (1898), and of 
William Johnson Fox, the social reformer 
(published posthumously and completed 
by Garnett’s son Edward in 1910). 

Garnett’s most important publications 
were the volumes entitled ‘ Relics of 
Shelley ’ (1802) and ‘ The Twilight of the 
Gods ’ (1903). The former was a small col- 
lection of unpublished verse by the poet, 
which Garnett discovered among the poet’s 
MSS. and notebooks, which bad belonged to 
Shelley’s widow, and passed on her death 
in 1861 to his son. Sir Percy SheUey. 
With SheUey he had many aflSnities. 
good fortmie in discovering the poet’s 
unknown work gave great satisfaction to 
Sir Percy and to his wife, Lady SheUey. 
Garnett became their intimate friend, and 
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they attested their regard for biiu by pre- 
senting him with Shelley’s noteGoks. 
These fetched 3000Z. at the sale of Garnett's 
library after his death. Lady Shelley 
press^ on Garnett the task of preparing 
the full life of her father-in-law, but other 
engagements eompeUed him to yield the 
labour to Prof. Edward Dowden. Garnett’s 
‘ The TivUight of the Gods’ is a series of semi- 
olassioal or oriental apologues of pleasantly 
cynical flavour in the vein of Lucian. 
The book came out in 1888, and attracted 
no attention, though the earl of Lytton, 
then Engbsh ambassador at Paris, promptly 
recognised in a long letter to the author the 
fascination of its imaginative power and dry 
humour. A reprint in 1903 was welcomed by 
a large audience and established Garnett’s 
reputation as a resourceful worker in fiction 
and a shrewd observer of human nature. 

Among Garnett’s later works were a 
useful ‘ History of Italian Literature ’ 
(1897), and he jomed Mr. Edmund Gosse 
in oompUing an ‘ lUustrated Record of 
EngUsh Literature’ (in 4 vols.); vola. i. 
and ii. were from Garnett’s pen (1903). 

Garnett cherished a genuine and some- 
what mystical sense of religion wliioh oom- 
buied hostility to priestcraft and dogma 
with a modified beUef in astrology. He 
explained his position in an article in the 
‘ University Magazine ’ (1880), published 
under the pseudonym of A. G. Trent, which 
was re-issued independently in 1893 as 
‘The Soul and the Stars ’ ; it was translated 
into German in 1894. Garnett maintained 
that astrology was ‘ a physical science just 
as much as geology,’ but he gave no credit 
to its alleged potency as a fortune-teUing 
agent. 

In 1883 the University of Edinburgh 
conferred on Garnett the honorary degree 
of LL.D., and he was made C.B. in 1895. 
He died at his house, 27 Tanza Road, 
Hampstead, on 13 April 1906, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. The chief 
part of Ms library was sold at Sotheby’s 
on 6 Deo. 1906. 

Garnett married in 1863 Olivia Namey 
(d. 1903), daughter of Edward Singleton, 
CO. Clare, and had issue three sons and 
three daughters. His second son, Edward 
(6. 1868), is well known as an author and 
dramatist. 

On Ms rotirmg from the museum in 1899 
Garnett’s frieniM presented him with his 
portrait by the Hon, John Collier, The 
portrait belongs to Garnett’s eldest son, 
Robert. A pbotogravure of it is prefixed 
to ‘ Three Hundred Notable Books ’ (1800). 
A better painting by Miss B. M. Heath is 
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in the possession of Garnett’s son Edward. 
A bust by (Sir) George Prampton, R.A., 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1899. A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1895. 

Besides the works euiunerated, Garnett 
was author of ‘ SheUey and Lord Beaoons- 
fleld ’ (privately printed, 1887) ; ‘ The Age 
of Dryden,’ a literary handbook (1895) ; 
‘ William Blake, Painter and Poet ’ (‘Port- 
folio ’ monograph, 1895) ; ‘ Essays in 

Librarianship and Bibliography’ (1899); 
‘ Essays of an ex-Librarian ’ (1901). He 
also laboriously eompUed from the volu- 
minous MS. Golleetionsj ehiefly dealing 
with Shropshire, of John Wood Warter 
[q. V.] ‘ An Old Shropshire Oak ’ (vols. 
i. and ii. 1886 ; vols. iii. and iv. 1891), 
and he lent his name as editor to ‘ The 
International Library of Eamous Litera- 
ture,’ a popular anthology on a large scale, 
which an American publishing syndicate 
circulated in England in 1901. 

[Notes kindly supplied by Garnett’s brother, 
Mi. W. J. Garnett ; H. Cordier, Le doctcm' 
Richard Garnett, 1906 ; The Times, 14 April 
1900 ; Athenseum, 21 April 1906 ; personal 
knowledge.] S. L. 

GAERAH (formerly Gamman), AN- 
DREW (1825-1901), Australian journalist 
and politician, bom at Bethnal Green, 
London, on 19 Nov. 1826, was third of 
the thirteen children of Robert Gamman, 
merchant, of London, by his wife Mary Ann, 
daughter of Henry Matthews, architect 
and engineer of the home department of 
the East India Company. Educated at 
Hackney grammar school, London, and 
at Spring HiU College, Birmingham, he 
matriculated in 1843 at London University, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1845 and M.A, 
in 1848. On the conclusion of his univer- 
sity career he visited Madeira for his health, 
and on the same ground finally emigrated 
to Australia. 

On Garran’s arrival at Adelaide in Jan. 
1851 the controversy repectmg state aid to 
religion was at its height, and of a paper 
called the ‘Austral Examiner,’ which was 
started to oppose the grant of state aid, 
Garran acted as editor for two years. The 
discovery of gold in Victoria, however, 
nearly depopulated Adelaide for the time, 
and brought the career of the paper to an 
abrupt conclusion. After serving as private 
tutor for a year in the family of Mr. 0. E. 
LabilUere on a station nearBaUan, Victoria, 
he returned to Adelaide, and in 1854r-6 
edited the ‘ South Australian Register.’ 

In 1860 he became assistant editor under 


John West of the ‘ Sydney Morning 
Herald,’ and his association with that news- 
paper lasted nearly thirty years. On 
West’s death in 1873 ho became editor-in- 
chief, and he held the post tiU the end of 
1886, when his health compelled him to 
resign. 

At the advanced age of sixty- two, Garran 
entered the political arena. In 1887 he 
was made a member of the legislative 
council of New South Wales by Sir 
Henry Parkes, and in that capacity bis 
wide knowledge of affairs was always 
placed at the disposal of the bouse. In 
1890 be suggested, and was made pre.si- 
dent of, a royal commission on strikes, 
and the report which he submitted 
resulted in the passing of tho Trades 
Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act in 1892. Of the council of arbitra- 
tion which this Act established Garran 
was made president (1 Oct. 1892), and be 
thereupon resigned Iris scat in the legis- 
lative counoU to avoid all suspicion of 
political bias. In his ‘ Eifty Years oi 
Australian History’ (ii, 294) Sir Henry 
Parkes bears testimony to Qarran’s ‘ care, 
patient labour and ability m oondnoting 
the inquiry.’ 

In December 1894 Garran withdrew from 
the arbitration council, and on 19 March 
1895 was appointed vice-president of the 
executive council and representative of Mr. 
(now Sir George) Reid’s government in tho 
legislative council. Owing to failing health 
he resigned tho vice-pre,sidoncy in Nov. 
1898, but remained a meinber until death. 
He was a member of tho parliamentary 
standing committee on public works, a 
commissioner of the Sydney International 
Exhibition (1879), a member of tho royal 
commission on noxious trades (1888), and 
of the Bay View lunatic inquiry com- 
mission (1894). 

Garran took much interest in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, where in earlier years 
he attended the law leoturos and took 
the degree of LL.D. in 1870. Ho was 
twice president of the Australian Eoonomio 
Association. He edited in 1880 tho ‘ Pic- 
turesque Atlas of Australasia,’ tho most 
comprehensive descriptive work on Aus- 
traha hitherto published. 

He died on 6 June 1901 at his residence, 
^zabeth Bay, Sydney, and was buried 
in Rookwood cemetery. Ho married at 
Adelaide in 1854 Mary Isham, daughter 
of John Sabine, formerly of Bury St. 
Edmunds, and had one son and seven 
daughters. His son, Robert Randolph 
Garran, G.M.G. (6. 10 Eeh. 1867), has 
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made a reputation in the oommomvealth 
as a constitutional lawyer. 

A full-length panel portrait in oils, by 
Tom Roberts, an Australian artist, is in 
the possession of his widow. 

[The Times, Melbourne Argua, and Sydney 
Morning Herald, 7 June 1901 ; Sydney Mail, 
15 June 1901 ; Who’s Who, 1901 ; University 
of London General Register, 1901 ; Johns’s 
Notable Australians, 1908 ; Year Book of 
Australia, 1891^1902; Colonial Office Records.] 

C. A. 

GARRETT, EYDELL EDMUND (1865- 
1907), publicist, bom on 20 July 1865, was 
fourth son of John Fisher Garrett, rector 
of Elton, Derbyshh'e, by his wife, Mary, 
daughter of Godfrey Gray, He was edu- 
cated at Ros.saU school and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. in the 
summer term of 1887 with a third class in 
classics. At the university he was more 
distinguished at the Union Debating 
Society, of which he was president in 1887, 
than in the schools. Hut though not taking 
a high degree, he gave in other ways early 
evidence of exceptional literary ability. 
Some of his translations from the classical 
poets, as well as his original pieces, con- 
tained in a small volume of undergraduate 
verse, ‘Rhymes and Renderings,’ published 
at Cambridge in 1887, are remarkable not 
only for their grace and ease of expression 
but for a real poetic feeling. On leaving 
the university Garrett joined the staff of 
the ‘ PaU Mall Gazette,’ and rapidly made 
his mark as a journalist by the force of his 
convictions — he was at this time a very 
ardent radical — the freshness of his style, 
and a happy gift of humour. But he had 
always been delicate, and after two years 
of work in London his health broke down. 
Tho first symptoms of the disease to which 
he ultimately succumbed, phthisis, became 
apparent, and he was sent for cure to South 
Ainca. The remedy was for the moment 
apparently successful, and in any case this 
visit to South Africa in the winter of 
1889-90 led to other consequences most 
important to his career. South Africa was 
at that time entering the critical period of 
her history winch terminated in the war 
of 1899-1902. Garrett, an ardent young 
man of exceptionally keen intelligence, 
not lacking in audacity, and of most 
winning manners and appearance, was 
quick to seize the salient points in an 
interesting situation and to make the 
acquaintance of the leading actors in the 
drama. He won the confidence of Sir 
Hercules Robinson [q. v. Suppl. I], then 
high commissioner for South Africa, and 


made great friends with Cecil Rhodes 
[q. V. Suppl. II], besides establishing 
more or less intimate relations with the 
leading Dutch pohtioians, including Jan 
Hofmeju [q. v. Suppl. II] and President 
Kruger. The result was a series of articles 
in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ subsequently 
pubhshecl as a book, ‘ In Afrikandeiiaiid 
and the Land of Ophir’ (1891, 2 edits.), 
which is still the best description of 
South Africa in that momentous phase 
of its development. The next four 
years were agaiu devoted, as far as re- 
current attacks of iU-health permitted, to 
journalistic work in London, first for the 
‘ PaU MaU Gazette,’ then, from 1893, for 
the ‘ Westminster Gazette,’ in the opening 
years of its career, in either case under 
the editorship of Garrett’s friend, (Sir) E. T. 
Cook. In 1894 he also produced a transla- 
tion of Ibsen’s ‘ Brand ’ into English verse 
in the original metres, which, if not perfect 
as a translation, for Garrett was not a great 
Norwegian scholar, is singularly successful 
in reproducing the spirit and poetry of the 
original. 

In April 1895 Garrett returned to 
South Africa to become editor of the 
‘ Cape Times,’ the leading English news- 
paper in the sub-continent, and far the 
most important work of Garrett’s life was 
done during his four and a half years’ active 
tenure of that office (April 1895-AugU3t 
1899). He was not only editor of the 
paper but the principal writer in it, and 
being a man of strong character and con- 
victions, gifted moreover with extra- 
ordinary quickness of poMtioal insight, he 
on more than one occasion exercised by his 
trenchant pen a decisive influence on the 
course of afiairs. In the rapid series of 
stirring events of these four years, the 
raid, the abortive rebeUiou in Johannes- 
burg, the struggle between Rhodes and the 
Bond at the Cape, and between Kruger 
and the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, the 
Bloemfontein conference, and the growing 
tension between Great Britain and the 
South African republic, Garrett played a 
leading part. His position in South African 
politics became one of such importance that 
he was practically oompeUed to add to his 
arduous duties as editor of the ‘ Cape Times ’ 
those of a member of parliament. Returned 
at the Cape general election of 1898 as 
member for Victoria East, he immediately 
took a foremost place in the house of 
assembly, and in the two heated sessions 
preceding the war he was perhaps the most 
eloquent, and he was certainly the most 
persuasive, speaker on the ‘ progressive ’ 
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(i.e.'British) side, for, wliile wannly support- 
ingJ^Ehodes and the policy of Lord (then 
Sir ^Alfred) Milner, he showed great tact 
in dealing with the auBceptibilities of his 
Dutch opponents. Indeed the policy which 
he always advocated, that of a United 
South Africa, absolutely autonomous in 
its own affairs, but remaining part of the 
British empire, is now an established fact, 
readily accepted by men of all parties. 
Garrett’s important contribution to that 
result constitutes his chief title to remem- 
brance. But the enormous physical strain 
was too much for his frail constitution. 
In the summer of 1899 his health broke 
down permanently. Obliged to leave South 
Africa, in an advanced stage of consump- 
tion, just before the outbreak of the war, 
he spent the next two or three years in 
sanatoria, first on the Continent and then 
in England, stiU hoping against hope that 
he might be able to return to an active 
political career. He had already in January 
1900 resigned the editorship of the ‘ Cape 
Times,’ and in 1902 he also gave up his seat 
in the house of assembly. He still from 
time to time, when his health permitted 
the exertion, wrote short articles and 
poems of exceptional merit, which are of 
permanent value, notably his brilliant 
^ Character Sketch ’ of CeoU Rhodes, 
published directly after Rhodes’s death in 
the ‘ Contemporary Review’ of June 1902, 
which is by far the most lifelike and best 
balanced picture of that great personality. 
Of much interest likewise are some of his 
memorial verses : ‘ The Last Trek,’ written 
on the occasion of President Kruger’s funeral 
progress from Cape Town to Pretoria 
{S'pectaior, 10 Dec. 1904), ‘ In Memoriam 
P. W. E. ’ (Prank Rhodes), {Westminsier 
Gazette, 27 Oct. 1905), and ‘A Millionaire’s 
Epitaph’ [Alfred Beit,'q. v. Suppl. II], {ibid. 
20 July 1906). In March 1903 Garrett, then 
a hopeless invalid, was married to Miss 
Ellen Marriage, whoso acquaintance he had 
made, as a fellow patient, at the sanatorium 
at Wiston, in Essex. Miss Marriage had been 
completely restored to health, and it was 
doubtless due to her care and devotion that 
Garrett’s life was prolonged for another 
four years — years of great happiness, de- 
spite his complete physical prostration. In 
June 1904 Mr. and Mrs. Garrett settled in 
a cottage, Wiverton Acre, near Plympton, 
Devonshire. Garrett died there on 10 May 
1907, and was buried at Brixton, Devon- 
shire. To the last he occasionally wrote, 
chiefly on South Africa. Within a month of 
his death he contributed to the ‘ Standard ’ 
(12 April) an article on ‘ The Boer in the 


Saddle,’ which showed no loss of his old 
brillianoy and force, although the oilort 
involved in writing it was nearly fatal. 

Besides tho works mentioned Garrett 
published ‘ The Story of an African Crisis ’ 
(1897), and he contributed a chapter, 
‘ Rhodes and Milner,’ to ‘ The Empire and 
the Century ’ (1906). Tlio Garrott Colonial 
Library, which was founded by colonial 
admirers in his memory, was opened at the 
Cambridge Union Society on 23 May 1911. 
A pencil portrait by Sir Edward Poynior is 
in the possession ol his widow. 

[An excellent Life by (Sir) B. T. Cook (1900) 
contains many extracts from his letters, a 
good photographic portrait, and, in tho 
Appendix, some of his host fugitive pieces 
in prose and verso.] M. 

GARROD, Sm ALFRED BARING 
(1819-1907), physician, born at Ipstvieli 
on 13 May 1819, was second child and only 
son of tho five ohildron of Robert Garrod 
of that town, by his wife, Sarah Enow 
Clamp. He was oducaled at tho Ipswich 
grammar school, and after being apprenticed 
to Mr. Charles Hammond, surgoon to tho 
East Suffolk Hospital, pursued his medical 
course at University Collogo Hospital, 
where he graduated M.B. in 1842, and M.D. 
London m 1843, gaining tho gold modal in 
medicine at both examinations. In 1817 
Garrod was appointed assistant ])hyRioian 
to University Collogo Hospital, whoro 
he became physician and professor of 
therapeutics and clinical medicine in 1861. 
In the latter year ho bocarae a licoritiato 
(corresponding to tho present morabov), 
and in 1856 a follow of tho Royal Collogo 
of Physicians, whoro ho was GulsLoniau 
lecturer in 1857, and looturor on matoria 
medica in 1864. He was oloctod E.R.S. in 
1868. Having resigned his po.sts at Uni- 
versity Collogo Hospital ho was in 1803 
elected physician to King’s Collogo Hosintal 
and professor of matoria medica and 
therapeutics in ICing’s Collogo ; on his 
retirement in 1874 ho was oloctod consult- 
ing physician. At tho Royal College of 
Physicians ha was Lumloian lecturer 
in 1883, the first recipient of tho Moxon 
medal in 1891, censor (1874r-6, 1887), and 
vice-president in 1888. Knighted in 1887, 
he in 1890 beoamo physician extraordinary 
to Queen Victoria, and was an honorary 
member of the Verein fiir innoro Medioin 
in Berhn. 

Garrod, a follower of Prout and Bonco 
Jones, devoted himself to ohemioal in- 
vestigation of the problems of disease. 
His name will always he known in con- 
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nection mth the discovery that in gout 
tlie blood contains an increased quantity 
of uric acid, and recent work has tended, 
in the main, to confirm hia views. He 
announced this discovery in 1848 to the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society (of 
which he was vice-president in 1880-1). 
He also separated rheumatoid arthritis from 
gout, with which it had previously been 
confused. 

At the Medical Society of London, 
of which he was orator in 1858 and presi- 
dent in 1860, Garrod gave in 1857 the 
Lettsomian lectures ‘ On the Pathology 
and Treatment of Gout.’ He long enjoyed 
an extensive practice, but when old age 
diminished his work as a consultant he 
returned -with ardour to hLs chemical in- 
vestigations. 

Garrod died in London on 28 Deo. 1907, 
and was buried in the Great Northern 
Cemetery, Southgate. 

He married in 1846 Elizabeth Ann 
{d. 18911, daughter of Henry Colchester 
and Elizabeth Sparrow, of the Ancient or 
Sparrow House in Ipswich. Charles Keene 
of ‘ Punch ’ [q.v,] and Meredith Towmseud 
[q. V. Suppl. H] of the ‘Spectator’ W’erc 
Lady Garrod’s first cousins. He had issue 
four sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, Alfred Henry [q. v.], and the fourth 
son, Archibald Edward, were, like their 
father, elected fellows of the Royal Society. 
The thii'd son, Herbert Baring, was general 
secretary of the Teachers’ Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland (1886-1909). 

Garrod was author of : 1. ‘ Treatise on 
Gout and Rheumatic Gout,’ 1859 ; 3rd 
edit. 1876, translated into Erenoh and 
German. 2. ‘ Essentials ol Materia Mechca 
and Therapeutics,’ 1855 ; 13th edit. 1890, 
edited by Nestor Tirard, M.D. He also 
contributed articles on gout and rheuma- 
tism to Reynolds’s ‘ System of Medicine,’ 
186G, vol. i. 

[Brit. Med. .Journ,, 1908, i. 58 ; information 
from his son, A E. Garrod, M.D., P.R.S.] 

H. D. R. 

GARTH, Sib RICHARD (1820-1903), 
chief justice of Bengal, born at Morden, 
Surrey, on 11 March 1820, was eldest son of 
the six children of Richard Lowndes (after- 
wards Garth), rector of Earnham, Surrey, 
by his wife Mary, daughter of Robert 
Douglas, rector of Salwarpe, Worcestershire. 
His father was the second son of William 
Lowndes of Baldtvin Brightwell, Oxfordshire, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Garth of Morden, and assumed 
the name and arms of Garth on succeeding 
to his mother’s property in 1837. In due 


course Richard became lord of the manor of 
Morden. 

He was educated at Eton, where he played 
in the cricket elevens of 1837-8, and at Chriat 
Chm'ch, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1842 and M.A. in 1845. He was a membei' 
of the university cricket eleven Irom 1839 
to 1842, and its captain in 1840 and 1841. 
Admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 
9 July 1842, he was called to the bar there 
on 19 Nov. 1847. Joining the home circuit, 
he gained great popularity in the profession, 
and especial repute in commercial oase-s 
heard at the GnUdhaU. For many years he 
was counsel to the Incorporated Law Society. 
He took siUvon 24 July 1866, and was two 
days later elected a bencher of his inn. In 
the 1866-8 parliament he represented Guild- 
ford in the conservative interest, but was 
defeated at the next general election. 

In 1876 he was appointed oliief justice of 
Bengal and was knighted (13 May). A Huff, 
genial, fresh-complexioned man, he looked 
more like a country squire or a naval officer 
than a judge. Popular with all classes o£ 
society in Calcutta, he did much to bring 
the European and Indian communities into 
closer social touch. His judicial decisions 
were marked by learning, patience, and 
practical good sense, and were rarely reversed 
by the judicial committee of the privy 
council. 

Garth came into frequent conflict with 
the Bengal government. The views of the 
high court were then systematically sought 
on legislative proposals, and Garth framed 
confidential minutes. But at the same time 
he often gave subsequent public utterance 
to pronounced opinions about the proposed 
legislation. The most notable example of 
such practice was his vigorous propaganda 
against the Bengal tenancy bill, designed 
to give the cultivators in tbe permanently 
settled areas clearly defined and trans- 
ferable occupancy rights, and passed into 
law after much controversy in 1885. In 
a published ‘Minute’ (Calcutta, 1882, 18 pp. 
folio) he declared the measure to he 
ruinous for the zamindars and to embody a 
policy of confiscation. His sincerity was un- 
questioned, hut it was improper for the chief 
justice to engage in partisan controversy 
over legislation which he would probably 
have to interpret judicially. He showed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations. He 
promoted the Legal Practitioners Act of 
1879, and he insisted that one of the three 
additional judges appointed to the Bengal 
high oom’tiin 1885 should be an Indian. ■> 

Hl-lioaith led to his retirement in March 
1886, shortly before he had qualified for 
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M pension. He was named of the pnvy 
Gouncil in February 1888, but was not ap- 
pointed to the judicial committee. A 
strong supporter of the Indian National 
Congress, he wrote * A Few Plain Truths 
about -India’ (1888), largely in ad- 
vocacy of its views. His vigorous reply 
(1895) to some criticisms of the movement 
by General Sir George T. Chesncy [q. v. 
Ruppl. I] has been constantly quoted by the 
congress authorities (see Ind. OwifjresS) 
Madras, 1900, pt. ii. p. 24). Garth promoted 
in July 1899 a memorial to the India office 
from retired high court judges ^ for the 
separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions in the administrative organisation of 
districts. 

He died at his house in Cheniaton Gardens, 
London, on 23 March 1903, and was buried 
at Morden. He married on 27 June 1847 
Clara (d. 15 Jan. 1903), second daughter of 
William Loftus Lowndes, Q.G., by whom he 
had six sons and three daughters. A por- 
trait of Garth by the Hon. John Collier is in 
the Calcutta high court. 

[Foster’s Men at the Bar, 1885 ; India List, 
1003 : Englishman Weeldy Summary, 23 and 
30 March 1886 ; Friend of India and States- 
man Weeldy, 20 March 1903 i India, 27 March 
and 3 April 1903 ; Wisden’s Crickotoia’ 
Almanack for 1904, Ixxx ; information Idndly 
supplied by Lt.-col. Richard Garth, the eldest 
son i personal knowledge.] F. H. B. 

GATACRE, Sir HTLLI.4M FORBES 
(1843-1900), major-general, born near 
Stirling on 3 Deo. 1843, was tliird son of 
Edward Uoyd Gatacre (1806-91 ) by his wife 
Jessie, second daughter of William Forbes 
of Callendar House, Falkirk:, , Stirlingshire. 
The second son is Major-general Sir John 
Gatacre, K.C.B. The father was squife of 
Gataore in the parish of Claverley, Shrop- 
shire, a manor held by his ancestors from 
the time of Henry II or earlier, and was 
high sheriff of Sluopshire in 1856. Ho 
taught his sons to be good horsemen, and 
it -was to home life and parentage that 
Gataore owed what was most charaoteristio 
of him--aniiad and body which delighted | 
in exeroL«e and seemed inoapahle of fatigue. 

Educated at HopMrk’s school, Eltham, 
and at Sandhurst, Gatacre was commis- 
sioned on. 18 Feb. 1862 as ensign in the 
77th foot, then stationedin Bengal. Hewas 
promoted lieutenant on 23 Dec. 1864. He 
went to Peshawur with the regiment in 
November 1866, and in 1867 be spent six 
months’ leave alone in the upper valleys 
of the Indus, shooting and exploring. 
He was invalided home soon afterwards. 
The 77th returned to England in March 


1870, and he was promoted captain on 
7 Dec. 

In February 1873 he entei'ed the Staff 
College, and after sjsendiiig two years there 
he was employed four years at Sandhiu'st 
as instructor in surveying. In August 
1S80, after a year’.s service on ike stall at 
Aldershot, he went bade to India \vith Ms 
regiment. He was promoted major on 
23 March 1881, and lieutenaut-coluncl on 
29 April 1882. He was then serving on tho 
staff of Sir Harry Prondergast at Rangoon ; 
but he returned to rogimonlal duty in 

1883, and succeeded to tho command of 
the regiment at Secunderabad on 24 June 

1884. 

From 17 Dec. 1886 to 30 Sept. 1889 
Gataore was deputy quartermastor-goiicral 
of the Beng.ul army. In the Hazara expe- 
dition of 1888 he gave striking proof 
of his activity and endurance. He wa.s 
mentioned in despatches, and received tlm 
D.iS.O. and the India medal wil.h ('la.sp. 
After being in temporary command of 
the Mandalay brigade for twelve mouths, 
and gaining a clasp for tho Tonhon expedi- 
tion, he was mode adjutant-gcncTnl of the 
Bombay army, with the sub.staiitivo rank 
of colonel and temporary rank of biigaclior- 
general (25 Nov. 1890). Ho had boon 
made brevet-colonel on 29 April 1880. lie 
was in command of tho Bombay district 
from January 1894 to July 1807, but from 
March to &ptember of 1 895 lio nuis 
engaged in the CJiitral expedition. Ho com- 
manded the 3rd brigade of tlio relief force 
under Sir Robert Low fq. v. iSn]ipl. II], 
and on 20 April bis Ijrigadc was soiii, 
forward as a flying column, as the Ghitral 
garrison were in straits. It reached Oliitral 
on 16 May, after a most arduous passage 
of the Lowai'i pass ; but the garrison bad 
already been relieved by Goloncl Kelly’s 
force from Gilgit. Gataore received the 
medal and was made O.B. 

On Ms return from Ghitral Gataore wont 
to England for three months in tho winter 
of 1896-6. During tho summer of 1896 lie 
was in temporary command at Quetta, and 
during the first half of 1897 bo was fighting 
the plague at Bombay. Tlio deaths there 
in January from tHs cause rose to more 
than 300 a day. Gatacre not only took 
care of Ms own troops but served as 
chairman of a committee to deal with the 
problem generally. Thanks to Ms energy 
and tact, the outbreak was well under 
control by July, when he left India to take 
command of a brigade at Aldershot. Five 
tratimonials expressed the gratitude of the 
oitizens of__Bombay— CMistian, Mussulman, 
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and Hindu — for what he had done. In 
1900 the gold medal of tho Kaiserd-Hiud 
order was awarded liim on this account. 

In January 189S he went to Egypt, with 
the local rank of major-general, to command 
the British brigade iii the advance up the 
Nile for the recovery of Khartoum. He 
brought it into such condition that it was 
able to march 140 miles in a week. On 

8 April the Anglo-Egyptian army under Sir 
Herbert Kitchener attaolmd the Mahdist 
forces mider Mahmoud in their intrenched 
camp on the Atbara. The British brigade 
was on the left. Gatacre was one of the first 
men to reach the zariba, and would have 
been speared if his orderly had not 
bayoneted his assailant. Kitchener’s des- 
patch spoke of his untiring energy and 
devotion to duty, his gallant leading of his 
men, and Ms hearty co-operation through- 
out (Load. Gaz. 24 May 1898). Some said 
that he drove Ms officers and men too hard, 
hut he was unsparing of Mmsclf. ‘ In the 
ranks they call him “General Baokacher” 
and love Mm ’ (Stedvehs, p. 61). He was 
promoted major-general on 23 June. 
In the further operations, wMch ended 
with the capture of Omdurmaii (2 Sept.), 
he commanded a division of two British 
brigades. Ho was again mentioned in 
despatches, received the thanlts of pailia- 
mout, and was made K.C.B. (15 Nov.). 
He received the British and Egj'ptian 
medals trith two clasps and the Medjidie 
(2nd class). On 15 Deo. he was made a 
freeman of Shrewsbury, and in February 
1899 he received a rew'ard for distinguished, 
service. 

On 8 Deo. 1898 he took over command 
of the eastern district. On 21 Oct. 1899 
he embarked for South Africa, to command 
the third diviision of the army corps sent out 
under Sir Redvers BuUer [q. v. Suppl, II]. 
With one exception all the battalions of 
Ms division went to Natal to save Lady- 
smith, wMle Gatacre Mmself remained in 
Cape Colony, charged "with the defence of 
the railway from East London to Bethnlie 
and the country on each side of it. On 
2 Deo. Buller asked Gatacre if he could not 
close with the euemy, or otherwise Mnder 
their advance southward. On the night of 

9 Deo. Gatacre made an attempt to seize the 
railway junction at Stormherg. He had by 
tMs time three battalions (Northumberland 
fusiliers, royal Irish rifles, and royal Soots), 
some mounted infantry, and two batteries 
of field artillery. Without good maps and 
led astray by tbe gnide.s, his force, instead 
of surprising the enemy, was itself surprised 
on tho march. A confused fight followed, 


in w'hich some mischances occurred, and 
retreat became necessary. Many men 
were left behind, worn out with fatigue, 
and out of a total of 3035 there was a loss 
of 698. ‘ I flunk you w ere quite right 

to try the nigbt attack, and hope better 
luck next time,’ w'as BnUer’s reply to 
Gatacre’s rej)ort of Ms failure. Lord 
Roberts on Ms arrival Mvestigated the 
facta, and came to the conclusion that 
Gatacre had shown want of judgment and 
of ordinary precaution (Loud. Gaz. 16 March 
1900). 

By his orders Gatacre acted on the 
defensive for the next three months, 
barring recomiai.ssances on 23 Feb. and 
5 March 1900. On 16 March he crossed the 
Orange river at Bethuhe with his division, 
now numbering 5000 men, and came in 
touch with the main army, which was at 
BloeTufoiitein. He was placed in charge 
of the lines of coramumcation. On the 
19th he w.ss told ‘ it is very de.sirable 
British troops should be scon aU over the 
country,’ and was asked if he could send a 
force to Sinithfield, which he did. On the 
28th Lord Roberts telegraphed, ‘ If you 
have enough troops at your disposal, I 
should like you to occupy Dewetsdorp,’ 
and he sent there tliree corapames of tho 
Irish rifles and two of mounted infantry. 
On the 31st, in consequence of De Wet’s suc- 
cessful stroke at Sannah’s Post, there came 
orders to draw in outlying parties, especially 
the Dewetsdorp detachment. These were 
passed on without delay, and the detach- 
ment reached Reddersburg on 3 April. 
There it was surrounded, and surrendered 
after twenty-four hours’ fighting, when 
Gatacre with a small relieving force was 
within a few miles of it. It is not easy to 
see where he was in fault ; but he was held 
responsible for what had ooonrred, was 
relieved of his command on 10 April, and 
returned to England (MaubIce, ii. 300-11 
and 614). He was informed that there 
was no slur upon Ms honour, Ms personal 
courage, his energy and zeal, ‘ which are be- 
yond all question.’ He received the Queen’s 
medal for South Africa with two clasps. 

He resumed command of the eastern 
district at Colchester, and remained there 
till 8 Dec. 1903. He was placed on the retired 
list on 19 March 1004, but was einployed 
for some months in coimection with re- 
mounts and the registration of horses. 
Having joined the board of the Kordofan 
trading company, he went out to explore 
rubber(forests in Abyssima towards the end 
of 1905. He caught fever from camping 
1 in_a swamp, died at Iddem on 18 Jan. 1906, 
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and Tvas buried at Qainbela. A tablet was 
put up to his memory in Claverley churcb, 
Shropshire. 

Gataore married (1) in 1876 Alice Susan 
Louisa, third daughter oi Anthony _La 
Touche Kerwen, D.D., deau of Limerick, 
by ■whom he had three sons, and whom he 
divorced in 1892 ; (2) on 10 Nffv. 1895 
Beatrix, daughter of Horace, Lord Davey 
[q. V. Suppl. II], who survived him without 
issue. 

[jin admirable life of him, by Lady Gatacre, 
1910 ; The Times, 6 March 1900 ; Captains G. J. 
and F. E. Younghosband, The Relief of Chitral, 
1895 ; G. W. Steeveiis, With Kitchener to 
Khartum, 1898; Sir F. Maurice, Official History 
of the War in South Africa ; S.A. War 
Oommiasion, Evidence, ii. 272-8.] E. M. L. 

GATHOENE-HARDY, GATHORNE, 
first Eaul or CnASEnooK (181A-1906), 
statesman, bom on 1 Oct. 1814 at the Manor 
House, Bradford, was third son of John 
Hardy {d. 1855), of DunstaU HaU, Stafford- 
shire, the chief proprietor of Low Moor 
ironworks, judge of the duchy of Lancaster 
court at Pontefract and member of parlia- 
ment for Bradford, hy his -wife Isabel, the 
eldest daughter of Mohatd Gathorne of 
Kirkhy Lonsdale, Westmoreland. After 
attending preparatory schools at Bishopton 
near StudJey, at Hammersmith, and at 
Haslcflood near Birmingham, Gathorne was 
admitted in 1827 to Shrewsbury school, 
and in January 1833 he entered Oriel 
College, Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 
1836 -with a second class in clas.sics, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1861 in order to vote 
against Gladstone. On 2 May 1840 
Hardy was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, and joined the northern oironit. 
Shrewd business qualities combined -with 
family interest and Yorkshire clannishness 
soon attracted clients. He rapidly attained 
prominence in his profession, and by 1855 
he had acquired a complete lead on ses- 
sions and at the parliamentary bar. In the 
same year he applied for silk, but to his 
disappointment promotion was refused liim. 
ffis father’s death, however, in 1855 left 
him ample means, and allowed him to 
devote himself to politics. 

Henceforth political interests became all- 
ahsorhing. In 1847 Hardy had ■unsuccess- 
Wly contested Bradford in the conservative 
interest, and in 1856 he entered the House 
of Commons as conservative member for 
Leominster, which he continued to repre- 
sent till 1865. He rapidly won the 
esteem and confidence of Spencer Walpole 
[q. V.], and on his recommendation he 
was appointed under-seoretary for the I 


home department on 26 Feb. 1858, in Lord 
Derby’s second administration. Like other 
members of the tory party. Hardy began 
by distrusting Benjamin Disraeli, then 
ohanoelloi of the exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons, as ‘ a shifty 
and unsafe tactioian.’ When a oiroular 
from the chief whip, Sir William Jolliflo 
[q. V.], requested closer attention to his 
parliamentary duties, Hardy impulsively 
tendered his resignation, wliich ho with- 
drew on the interposition of Spencer 
Walpole. He remained in office till the 
fall of the Derby ministry on 14 ,Jiuie 1869. 

In opposition Hardy found more scope 
for initiative and independence. His dasli- 
ing attacks on John Bright and Lord John 
Russell contributed to the -withdrawal ol tho 
abortive reform bUl of 1860 ; and at tho 
end of the session he declined an offer of 
the post of chief whip. Active in ohampiion- 
ing the rights and prmleges of the Chnroli 
of England, he helped in 1862 to reject a 
hill relie-ving nonconformists from tho 
pa 3 maent of chm'ch rates. Devotion to tho 
established church recommended Hardy to 
the electors of the University of Oxford 
when they were bent, in 1866, on opposing 
Gladstone’s re-eleotion. Hardy somewhat 
reluctantly accepted the nomination of tho 
conservatives. His victory by a majority 
of 180 on 18 July gave liim a foremost 
place in the affairs of his party. 

On the formation of Lord Derby’s third 
administration Hardy was appointed on 
2 July 1866 president of the poor law board, 
and was sworn of tbe privy council. After 
an exhaustive inquiry he introduced a 
poor law amendment bill on 8 Fob. 1867, 
and carried it through all its stages without 
any substantial alteration. This measure 
for the relief of tbo London poor established 
a metropolitan asylum for aiok and insane 
paupers, pro-vided separate accommodation 
for fever and smallpox patients, and gave 
some relief to poor parishes by a more 
equitable re-apportionment of tho metro- 
politan poor rate and by charging tho 
salaries of medical ofiioers upon tho 
common fund. 

Hardy remained in the cabinet amid the 
dissensions over the reform bill of 1867, 
to which, despite misgivings, he gave a full 
support. Disraeli’s personality told upon 
him and ho had become an entluisiastio 
disciple. 

In May 1867, on the resignation of Sponoer 
Walpole after the Hyde Park riots, Hardy 
accepted tho difficult post of home seorotary. 
The liberal opposition compelled him to 
'withdra'w a bill declaring it to be illegal to 
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use the parks for the purposes of political 
discussion. But he faced the Benian 
conspiracy with courage. Ho refused to 
commute the capital sentence passed on the 
Fenian murderers at Manchester, although a 
disorderly mob forced its way into the home 
office. Hia life was repeatedly tlu'eatened, 
and warnings which he received compelled 
him to impose special restrictions on Queen 
Victoria’s movements. The intimate rela- 
tions which he established with Queen 
Victoria [cx. v. Suppl. I] at this critical 
period were maintained thi'oughout her 
reign. 

After the resignation of the Disraeli 
ministry in 1868 Hardy rendered telling 
service to his party in debate, especially 
in conflict with Gladstone. His impas- 
sioned speech on the second reading of 
the Ii'ish church disestablishment hUl on 
23 March 1869 proved a formidable, if 
‘ an uncompromising, defence of laws and 
institutions as they are ’ (Morlbv, Life of 
Gladstmie, 1903, ii. 265). As occasional 
leader of the opposition in Disraeli’s 
ahsenco ho lost few opportunities of pro- 
voking coUision mth the xunne minister. 
The appointment of Sir Robert Collier 
(afterwards Lord Monkswell) [q. v.] to 
the judicial committee of the privy council 
and the Ewclmo rectory presentation in 
1872 prompted him to scathing criticism, 
which damaged the government. 

On the formation of Disraeli’s second 
administration Hardy was appointed secre- 
tary of state for war on 21 Feb. 1874. 
Soon after assuming office he had a passing 
difference with hia chief on church matters. 
A moderate although sincere churchman, 
he opposed on 9 July 1874 the public 
worship regulation bfll, despite the protec- 
tion given it by Disraeli, and he supported 
Gladstone in a speech which was listened 
to TOth some disapproval by his own side 
(Luoy, Diary of the Disraeli Parliament, 
1885, p. 34). Hardy remained at the 
war office more than four years. The 
army reforms which Viscount Cardwell 
[q. T.] had inaugurated were stiU incom- 
plete, and it fell to his successor to supple- 
ment and carry on his work. His regi- 
mental exchanges bill, which was passed 
in 1875, legalised the payment of money 
by officers to those desirous of exchanging 
regiments with them, and was denounced 
by the opposition as restoring the purchase 
system under another name. In the de- 
bates on the Eastern question (187C-8) 
Hardy took a prominent part, cordially 
supporting Disraeh’s pliilo-Turkish policy, 
and busily occupying Mmsclf during 1878 in 


makmg preparations for the despatch of an 
expeditionary force to the Mediterranean 
in the event of war. In the debate on 
4 Feb. 1878, when Gladstone mged the 
House of Commons to reject the vote of 
credit of 6,000,0001. which was demanded 
by the government, Hardy impressively 
denounced Gladstone’s active agitation in 
the country {ibid. p. 385). 

When Disraeli was forced by ill-health 
to leave the House of Commons in August 
1878 Hardy expected to fill the place of 
leader, and he was disappointed by the 
selection of Su Stafford Northcoto [q. v.], 
but hia strong instinct of party loyalty 
led hiiTi quickly to resign liimself to the 
situation. 

In the rean'angement of the cabinet 
which followed the resignation of the 
foreign minister, Edward Henry Stanley, 
fifteenth earl of Derby [q. v.], m March 
1878, Hardy became secretary for India in 
succession to Lord Salisbury, who went to 
the foreign office. Reluctance to come into 
competition with Sir vStafford Northcote, 
the now leader of the House of Commons, 
mainly accounted lor Hardy’s retirement 
to the House of lords on 11 May 1878, 
when ho was raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Cranhrook of Hemsted. He 
took Ms title from his country scat in Kent, 
and at the desire of his family he assumed 
the additional surname of Gathorne. 

Lord Cranbrook’s first official duty at the 
India office was to sanction the Vornaculax 
Press Act of 1878, wMoh empowered the 
government to silence Indian newspapers 
that promoted disaffection, but he struck 
out the clause exempting from the act 
editors who submitted their articles to an 
official censor. He expressed doubt of the 
general principle of the act, declaring that 
the vernacular press was a valuable and one 
of the few available means of ascertaining 
facts of the Indian people’s social condi- 
tion and political sentiment (Paul, History 
of Modern England, 1005, iv. 78). His 
relations with the viceroy. Lord Lytton, 
were invariably cordial. When Lxdton 
exercised Ms prerogative of overruling 
his comioil on the question of reducing 
the cotton duties, Cranhrook in the oonn- 
cil at home confirmed Lytton’ s action 
by Ms easting vole {East India Cotttyn 
Duties, White Payer, 1879). Lord Cranbrook 
fully shared the viceroy’s apprehensions 
of Russian expansion in central Asia, 
and supported Lytton’s forward pohoy on 
the north-west frontier, wMoh aimed at 
restoring British influence in Afghanistan. 
When Ameer Shere Ali refused to receive the 
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British envoy, he was at one with Beaoons- 
field in regarding war as inevitahle. In a 
powerful despatch dated 18 Nov. 1878 
he justified the coercion of the Ameer, 
assigning the responsibility for Slicre AK’s 
estrangement to the action of Gladstone’s 
government in 1873 (H. B. Hanita, The. 
Second Afghan War. 1899, ii. 135). On 
5 Dec. 1878 he reaffirmed this conviction in 
the House of Lords, despite the attaclcs of 
Lord Northbrook [cp v. Snjjpl. II] and other 
liberals {Hansard, 3 S. ccxUii. 40). Alter 
the conolnsion of the peace of Gandamak 
on 26 May 1879 Lord Cranbrook enthu- 
siastically supported the appointment of a 
British resident to Cabul. But the murder 
of the resident. Sir Louis C.-ivagnari [q. v.], 
on 3 Sept. 1879 reopened the war. As 
soon as Lord Roberts’ victories had once 
more restored Anglo-Lidian supremacy 
he approved of Lytton’a scheme for the 
separation of Kandahar from Kabul as the 
best means of counteracting Russian 
influence. But the practical difficulties of a 
partition proved stronger than he realised, 
for Abdurrahman, the new ameer, claimed 
the whole tenitory of his predecessor. 
The situation was stiU precarious when 
the ministers resigned on 22 April 1880. 

After the fall of the Beaoonsfield govern- 
ment Lord Cranbrook confined himself 
in opposition to occasional criticism of the 
government in the House of Lords. As 
an advocate of ecclesiastical reform on 
conservative lines he sat on the royal com- 
mission on cathedral churches from 1879 
to 1885, His colleagues continued to 
place unbounded confidence in his integrity 
and shrewd judgment, but he played a 
less prominent part in public affairs. With 
Lord Salisbury he was in complete sympathy 
and on terms of close friendship. For Lord 
Randolph Churchill [q. v. Suppl. I] and the 
forward wing of the conservative party he 
had small regard. On25 June 1886 he joined 
the conservative ‘ government of caretakers ’ 
as lord president of the council, a post which 
he again held in Lord Salisbury’s second 
administration from 1886 to 1892. Owing 
to his inability to speak foreign languages 
he declined the foreign secretaryship in 
1886, and likewise had the refusal of the 
Irish yiceroyalty. As lord president of the 
council Cranbrook was mainly eonoemed 
with education. His chiuchmanship made 
him anxious to protect the voluntary schools. 
He cherished doubts of the prudence of the 
education bill of 1891, which established free 
education in elementary schools, but as a 
govenmient measure he felt bound to give 
it official support, , 


Lord Cranbrook resigned with Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry on 12 August 1892, and 
was created earl of Cranbrook on 22 August. 
After Gladstone was again in power Gran- 
brook denounced with unusual vigour and 
fluency the government’s home rulo hill 
in the second reading debate in the House 
of Lords on 7 Sept. 1893, when the govern- 
ment was heavily defeated ; in 1886 
and again in 1895 he refused the offer of 
the chairmanship of the house of laymen 
m convocation. After tho general election 
of 1895 he retired from public life. Ho 
retained his clearness of mind to the end. 
He died at Hemsted Bark on 30 Got. 
1906, and was buried at Benonden, Kent. 

Lord Cranbrook, who was elected to tho 
Literary Society in 1860, was the recipient 
of many honours. In 1 86,5 Oxford conferred 
on him the lion, degree of D.C.L. In 1868 
he was made a bencher of the Inner 
Temple ; and in 1880, on his resignation of 
the India office, he became G.C.S.I. In 
1892 he received the hon. degree of LL.D. 
from Cambridge, and in 1894 he was 
elected an hon. fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. A good portrait, painted by 
Frank HoU [q. v,], belongs to tho family ; 
a copy was presented to tho Carlton Club 
by his eldest son. A drawing, mado by 
George Riclimond [q. v.] in 1867, hangs in 
the National Portrait Gallery. A oarioaturo 
appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1872. 

Cranbrook was a competent and 
strenuous administrator, an admirable 
‘ House of Commons man,’ a good 
debater and platform speaker. His 
speeches were straightforward, dashing 
party attacks ; they excited the enthu- 
siasm of his own side but roaohod no 
high intellectual level. Although oom- 
bative by nature, he bore his political 
opponents no iHwill. He hsid plenty of 
ambition, but was capable of suppressing 
it at the call of party and pubho interests. 
He W'aa an ardent sportsman and a man of 
varied culture. Although ho held strong 
views in church matters, he was free from 
prejudice. Ho disliked the opposition to 
the appointment of Frederick Temple 
[q. V. Suppl. II] to the bishopric of 
Exeter in 1869, and disapproved the 
attempt of the clerical party to oust Dean 
Stanley [q._v.] from the seleot proaehership 
at Oxford in 1872. He regarded a broad 
and reasonable ohurehmanship as the 
foundation of conservatism. 

Hardy married on 29 March 1838 Jane, 
third daughter of James Orr of BaUy- 
gowan and afterwards of Hollywood House, 
go. Down, She was mqde q. Lady of the 
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imperial order oi the crown of India in 1878, 
and died on 13 ISTov. 1897. Bj' her ho had 
issue four sons and five daughters, of whom 
one son and two daughters predeceased 
liim. His eldest son, John Stewart, second 
earl (&. 1839), died on 13 July 1911, and 
was succeeded in the title by his eldest 
son, Gathorne, third earl of Cranbrook. 
The third son, Alfred Ersldno {b. 1846), 
M.P. for Canterbury from 1878 to 1880 
and for East Grinstead from 1886 to 1895, 
became a railway commissioner ui 1905 
and published a memoir of Iris father in 1910. 
I [A. E. Gathorne Hardy, Gathorne Hardy, 
1st Earl of Cranbrook, a monioh, 1310 ; The 
Times, 31 Got,, 6 Nov. 1906, and Lit. Suppl. 
24 March 1910 ; Athenmum and Spectator; 
9 April 1910 ; Saturday Review, 19 March 
1910 ; Paul, History of Modern England, 1905, 
vols. iii. and iv. ; Clayden, England under 
Lord Beaeonsfield, 1880 ; Lucy, Diary of 
the Homo Rule Parliament, 1896 j Lady 
Betty BaKour, Lord Lytton’e Indian Adminis- 
tration, 1899 j Sir John Mowbray, Seventy 
Years at Westminster, 1900; Annual Register, 
1800-80 ; Grant Duff, Notes from a Diary.] 

G. S. W. 

GATTY, ALFRED (1813-1903), vicar 
of Eoolesfield and author, horn in London 
on 18 April 1813, was second surviving son 
of Robert Gatty, solicitor, of Angel Court 
and Finsbury Sciuare, London, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Edward Jones of Arnold, 
Nottinghamshire. The family originally 
came from Cornwall, where it had been 
settled since the fifteenth century. Gatty 
entered Charterhouse in 1825, and was 
removed to Eton in 1829. Eor a time he 
prepared for the legal profession, but on 
28 April 1831 he matriculated from Exeter 
College, Oxford, and graduated B.A. in 
1836, proceeding M.A. in 1839 and D.D. 
in 1860. Gatty was ordained deacon in 
1837 and priest in the foUo'wing year. From 
1837 to 1839 he was curate of Bellerby, 
Yorkshire. In the latter year he married, 
and was thereupon nominated by his 
wife’s maternal grandfather, Thomas Ryder 
of Hendon, Middlesex, to the vicarage 
of Eccleafield, near Sheffield, which he 
held for sixty-four yeans. Under his care 
the church was completely restored in 1861. 
In the same year he was appointed rural 
dean. He became sub-dean of York 
minster in 1862, and in the course of his 
career served under six archbishops of 
York. He died at Eoolesfield on 20 Jan. 
1903. Gatty was twice married : (1) on 
8 July 1839 to Margaret (1809-1873) [q. v.], 
youngest daughter of Alexander John 
Scott [q. v.], by whom he]_had six sons and 
four daughters ; and (2) on 1 Cot. 1884 


to Mary Helen, daughter of Edward New- 
man of Barnsley, Yorkshire, who survived 
him vvithout issue. The third son of the 
first marriage, Sir Alfred Soott-Gatty, has 
been Garter King-of-artus since 1904, and 
the second daughter, Mrs. Juliana Horatia 
Ewing [q. v.], made a reputation as a 
writer for the young. A portrait of Gatty 
by Mrs. S. E. Waller, which was presented 
to him by his parishioners on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his incumbency, belongs to 
his second son, Reginald Gatty, rector of 
Hooton Roberts, Yorkshire. 

Gatty’s literary laboiu’s wore prolonged 
and various. While still an undergraduate 
he published a slight volume of verse, ‘ The 
Fancies of a Rhymer ’ (1833). Later he 
collaborated with liis wife, Margaret Gatty, 
in ‘ RecoUeetions of the Life of the Rev. 
A. J. Scott, D.D., Lord Nelson’s chaplain ’ 
(1842), in an edition of the ‘ Autobiography 
of Joseph Wolff ’ (1860), in a descriptive 
aceoiml of a tour in Ireland, entitled ‘ The 
old Folks from Horae ’ (1861), and in the 
compilation of ‘A Book of Sundials’ (1872; 
4th edit. 1900). Gatty repeatedly leotoed 
before the Sheffield Literary and Philo- 
aophioal Society, and published a useful 
' Key to T 6 nn 3 'son’s “ In Memoriam ” ’ (1881; 
5th edit. 1894). But his name was best 
known as a writer on local topography and 
archseology. In 1847 appeared his learned 
essay on ‘ The Bell ; its Origin, History, and 
Uses ’ (2nd edit. 1848). This was followed 
in 1869 by an enlarged folio edition of 
Joseph Hunter’s ‘ HaUamshire ’ and in 1873 
by a popular history of ‘ Sheffield, Past and 
Present.’ Between 1846 and 1858 Gatty 
also issued four volume.? of sermons, 

[The Times, 21 Jan. 1903 ; A. Gatty, A Life 
at One Living, 1884 ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; 
])rivato information from Sir Alfred Soott- 
Gatty.] G. S. W. 

GEE, SAMUEL JONES (1839-1911), 
physician, son of WiUiam Gee by his wife 
Lydia Sutton, was horn in London on 
13 Sept. 1839. His father had a position of 
trust in a business house and his mother was 
a person of remarkable ability. In 1847 
he was sent to a private school at Enfield 
and then to University College school in 
London from 1852 till 1854. He matricu- 
lated at the University of London in May 
1857, studied medicine at University 
College, graduated M.B. in 1861 and M.D. 
in 1865. He was elected a fellow of the 
Eojml College of Physioians in 1870. He 
was appointed a resident house surgeon 
at the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street, London, in 1865, and there 
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became knomi to (Sir) Thomaa Sroitb 
[q.v. Suppl. II]. tbe surgeon, thiougb whoa 
influence he was elected assistant physician 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 5 March 
1868. On 24 Oot. 1878 he was elected 
physician and on 22 Sept. 1904 consulting 
physician, so continuing tiU his death. In 
the school of St. Bartholomew’s he wai 
demonstrator of morbid anatomy (1870-4), 
lecturer on pathological anatomy (1872-8), 
and lecturer on medicine (1878-93). He was 
also assistant physiciaai and physician to the 
Hospital for v8iek Children and became one 
of the chief authorities of his time on the 
diseases of children. At the Royal CoU^e 
of Physicians he delivered the Gulstonian 
lectures ‘ On the heat of the body ’ in 1871, 
the Bradshaw lecture ‘ On the signs of 
acute peritoneal diseases ’ in 1892, and 
the Lumleian lectures ‘ On the causes and 
foms of bronchitis and the nature of pul- 
monary emphysema and asthma ’ in 1899. 
He was a censor in the college in 1893-4 and 
senior censor in 1897. He attamed a large 
practice and was consulted in aU branches 
of medicine. He was appointed physician 
to George, Prince of Wales, in 1901. His 
observation was acute and sj'stematio and 
his treatment always judicious. He de- 
served the reputation which he attained of 
being one of the first physicians of his time. 
He wrote many papers on medical subjects, 
nearly all of which have permanent value. 
The earliest were on chicken-pox, scarlet 
fever, and tubercular meningitis, and ap- 
peared in Reynolds’s ‘System of Medicine,’ 
vols. i. andii. (1860 and 1868), and forty-six 
others appeared in the ‘ St, Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports.’ He published in 1870 
‘ Auscultation aud Percussion, together 
with other Methods of Physical Examina- 
tion of the Chest’ (5th edit. 1906), which is 
at once the most exact and the most literary 
account of its subject in English. Robert 
Bridges hr liis ‘ Carmen Elegiaeum ’ of 
1877 has described Gee’s appearance and 
methods of demonstration at the period of 
his work upon this book : 

‘ Teque auscultantem palpantem et perou- 
tieutem 

Pectora, sic morhi ducere sigua vident.’ 

Gee’s only other book was ‘ Medical 
^otiues and Aphorisms,’ which appeared 
in 1902 and has had three editions. It 
contains fourteen lectures or essays and 
272 aphorisms collected by Dr. T. J. Horder, 
oilce his house physician. The aphorisms 
represent very well the form of Gee’s 
teaching at the bedside. Its dogmatic 
method he had learned from Sir William 


Jonner [q. v. Suppl- 1], but his own reading 
of seventeenth- century literature coloured 
his expressions both in speaking and writing. 
His description of the child’s head in hydro- 
cephalus as distinguished from the enlarged 
skull of rickets and his observations on en- 
larged spleen in children aro the passages of 
his writings which may most justly be con- 
sidered as scientific disooverics. He wrote 
a short essay on Sydenham {SI. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Reports, vol. xix.), one 
on Abraham Cowley (St. Bariholomeiv’ s 
Hospital Journal, 1903), and an article on 
the death of Andrew Marvell [Alhenwum, 
5 Sept. 1874). 

He was librarian of the Royal Medical 
and Chinirgioal Society from 1887 to 1890, 
and had a wide luiowledge of books on 
medicine, his favourite English medical 
writers being Sydenham, Morton, and 
Heberden. He read Montaigne often, 
and had studied Milton, Pliinoas I’leinhcr, 
and Hobbes. 

Durmg the period of his active praotico 
in London he hved first at 64 Harley Street, 
and then at 31 Upper Brook Street, Gro.s- 
venor Square. Ho died suddenly of heart 
disease at Keswick on 3 Aug. 1911. His 
remains were cremated, and his ashes 
deposited m the columbarium of Kensal 
Green cemetery, London. Ho married, on 
7 Deo. 1875, Sarah, daughter of Einanuol 
Cooper, Mr. Robert Bridges, tho poet, being 
his best man. His wife died before him, 
and they had two daughters, of whom oiio 
survived her father. 

[Pei-sonal knowledge ; St. Bart, llosp. 
Reports, vol. xlvii. ; St. Bart. Hosp. Journal, 
Oct. and Nov. 1911, obit, notices by Norman 
Moore, Howard Marsh, and T. J. Horder; 
ivorks.] N. M. 

GEIKIE, JOHN CUNNINGHAM (1824- 
1906), religious writer, born in Edinburgh on 
26 Oot, 1824, was second son of Archibald 
Geikie, presb 3 AeTian minister in Toronto 
and subsequently at Canaan, Connecticut. 
Geikie received Ids early education in Edm- 
burgh, and afterwards studied divinity for 
four years at Queen’s College, Kingston, 
Ontario. Ordained a presbyterian minister 
in 1848, ho first engaged in missionary 
work in Canada. From 1861 to 1864 he 
was presbyterian minister at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Li 1860 he returned to Great 
Britain and held a presbyteiian charge at 
Sunderland till 1867, and at Islington 
Chapel from 1867 to 1873. Li 1876 ho was 
wdained deacon in the Church of England 
md priest next year. He was curate of St. 
Peter’s, Dulwich (1876-9), rector of Christ 
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Cliurcli, Neiiilly, Paris (1879-Sl), vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple (1883-6), and 
vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich 
(1885-90). In 1871 he was made hon. 
D.D. of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, 
and in 1891 hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1890 he retired, owing to iU- 
health, to Bournemouth, whore he died on 
1 April 1908. He was buried at Barnstaple. 
He had been awarded a civil list pension 
of 601. in 1898. He married in 1849 
Margaret, daughter of David Taylor of 
Dublin. She .survived him with two sons. 

Geikie enjoyed a wide reputation as a 
writer of popular books on bibheal and re- 
ligious subjects. Spurgeon described him 
as ‘ one of the best religious writers of the 
age.’ Scholarly, imaginative, and lucid, his 
chief writings dealt on orthodox lines with 
liistorical and practical rather than with 
theological themes. His most ambitious 
work was ‘ Hours with the Bible, or, the 
Soriptm’es in the Light of Modern Dis- 
covery and Knowledge ’ (10 vols. 1881-4 ; 
new edit, largely re-written, 12 vols. 1896-7). 
His ‘ life and Words of Christ ’ (2 vols. 
1877 ; new edit. 1 vol. 1891) reached a 
circulation of nearly 100,000 copies, and 
DeUtzsoh placed the book in ‘ the highest 
rank.’ He was deeply interested iathe ex- 
ploration of Palestine under the toeotion 
of Claude R4gnier Conder [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and several visits to the country supplied 
him with material for ‘ Tho Holy Land and 
the Bible; A Book of Scripture Hlus- 
trations gathered in Palestine ’ (2 vols. 
1887 ; abridged edit. 1903). Among Geikie’s 
other works were : 1. ‘ George Stanley, or 
life in the Woods,’ 1864 ; 2nd edit. 1874. 
2. ‘ Entering on life,’ 1870, 3. ‘ Old 
Testament Portraits,’ 1878; new edit, 
entitled ‘Old Testament Characters,’ 1880; 
enlarged edit. 1884. 4. ‘ The English 

Reformation,’ 1879, a popular history 
from the ultra-Protestant standpoint which 
ran through numerous editions. 5. ‘ The 
Precious Promises, or Light from Beyond,’ 
1882. 6. ‘ Landmarks of Old Testament 
History,’ 1894. 7. ‘ The Vicar and his 
Friends,’ 1901. Gedrie was also a volu- 
minous contributor to religious magazines. 

[Scotsman, 3 April 1906 ; Allibone’s Diet. ; 
Oi'ookford’a Clerical Directory.] W. P. G. 

GELL, Sm JAMES (1823-1905), Manx 
lawyer and judge, bom at Kennaa on 13 
Jan. 1823, was second son of John GeU of 
Kennaa, Isle of Man. The family of GeU 
held land there for more thanfonr centuries. 
After education at Castletown grammar 
school and King WUliam’s College, Cell ; 


at sixteen was articled to the clerk of 
the rolls, John McHutchin, in Castle- 
town, and was admitted to the Manx bar 
on 16 Jan. 1845. He enjoyed a large 
and important practice, and became known 
as the chief authority on Manx law and 
custom. In 1854 he was appointed high 
baUifi of Castletown, and in May 1866, 
the year of the Manx Reform Act, became 
attorney -general. That office ,he filled 
with diatmotion for over thirty-two years. 
He drafted with much skill nearly ^ the 
Acts which came into operation during 
the period. From 1898 to 1900 he was 
first deemster, and from 1900 till death 
clerk of the roUa. 

Gell temporarily filled the post of deputy 
governor in 1897, acting governor in July 
1902, and deputy governor in November 
1902, He was a member of the legislative 
council and of the Tynwald court for thirty- 

he championed aU the rights and privi- 
leges of the island. He took an active 
part in educational and religious work. 
He was chairman of the insular justices 
from 1870, a trustee of King WiUiam’s 
CoUege, and chairman of the council of 
education from 1872 to 1881. For many 
years he was chairman of the Manx 
Society for the PubUoation of National 
Documents, and he edited in 1867 vol. xii. 
of Parr’s ‘Abstract of Laws of the Isle 
of Man.’ He was also editor for the 
insular government of the statute laws 
of the Isle from 1836 to 1848, and he 
supervised and annotated a revised edition 
of the statutes dating from 1417 to 
1895. 

An earnest churchman, he was for the 
greater part of his life a Sunday-school 
teacher, and was one oi the church com- 
missioners, tho trustees of Manx church 
property. He was knighted in 1877- Ho 
was acting governor when King Edward 
VH and Queen Alexandra paid their 
surprise visit to the isle in 1902, and he 
received the honour of C.V.O. He died 
at Castletown on 12 March 1905. He 
married on 17 Dec. 1860 Ameha Marcia 
{d. 1899), daughter of WiUiam Gill, vicar 
of Malew, a well-known Manx scholar and 
representative of an ancient local family. 
Of four sons and three daughters, two 
sons, Mr. James StoweU GeU, high bailiff 
of Douglas and Castletown, and WiUiam 
GeU, vicar of Pontefract, Yorkshire, with 
one daughter, survive. 

[The Times, 13 March 1005 ; Men of the 
Time, 1899 ; official Debates of the Legisla- 
ture, vols. 1 to 22.] W. C. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM EREDEBIOK 
CHARLES, second Duke of Cambeidge, 
Babl of Tibpebaey and Baeon Oulloden 
(1819-1004), field-marslial and commander- 
in-chief of the army, waa only son of 
Adolphus Frederick, first duke [cp v.], the 
youngest sou of George HI. Ilia mother 
was Augusta Wilhehmna Louisa, daughter 
of Frederick, landgrave of Hesse Cassel. He 
was born at Cambridge House, Hanover, 
on 26 March 1819, and being at that time 
the only grandchild of George III, his birth 
was formally attested by three witnesses 
— the duke of Clarence (later William IV), 
the earl of Mayo, and George Hem-y Rose, 
P.C. His father was governor-general of 
Hanover, and Prince George lived there till 
1830, when he was sent to England to he 
under the care of William IV and Queen 
Adelaide. His tutor was John Ryle Wood, 
afterwards canon of Worcester, who had 
great influence over liim and won his 
lasting attaolnuent. At Wood’s instance ho 
began a diary, as a boy of fourteen, a sin- 
gularly naive confession of his shortoominga, 
and he kept it up to within a few months of 
his death. In 1825 he was made G.O.H., 
and in Aug. 1835 K.G. In 1836 he rejoined 
his parents in Hanover, his tutor being 
replaced by a military governor, Heutenant- 
ooionel WiUiam Henry Cornwall of the 
Coldstream guards. He had been colonel 
in the Jager battalion of the Hanoverian 
guards since he was nine years old; he 
now began to leam regimental duty both 
as a private and an officer. 

On the accession of his first cousin. 
Queen Victoria, in June 1837, Hanover 
passed to the duke of CWberland, and 
the duke of Cambridge returned with hie 
family to England. On 3 Nov. Prince 
George was made brevet colonel in the 
British army, and in Sept. 1838 he went to 
Gibraltar to learn garrison duties. He was 
attached to the 33rd foot for drill. After 
spending sis months there and sis months 
in travel in the south of Europe, he came 
home, and was attached to the 12th lancers, 
with which he served for two years 
in England and Ireland. On 15 April 
1842 he was gazetted to the 8th light 
dragoons as heutenant-colonel, W ten 
days afterwards he was transferred to the 
17th lancers as colonel. He commanded 
this regiment at Leeds, and helped the 
magistrates to preserve the peace of the 
town during the industrial disturbances 
in August. 

On 20 April 1843 he was appointed 
colonel on the staff, to command the troops 
in Corfu. He spent two years there, and 


on Lord Seaton’s recommendation he 
received the G.O.M.G. He was promoted 
major-general on 7 May 1845. After com- 
manding the troops at Limerick for six 
months, he was appointed to the Dublin 
district on 1 April 1847, and held that 
command five years. lie had a large force 
under him, and worked hard at the training 
of the troops. In 1848 political disturb- 
ances made his post no sinecure. By the 
death of his father on 8 July 1860 Prince 
George became duke of Cambridge, and 
an income of 12,000i. a year was voted huu 
by Parliament. He was made K.P. on 
18 Nov. 1861. For nearly two years from 
1 April 1862 he was inspeoiing general of 
cavalry at headquarters, and the memo- 
randa on tho state of the army wliioh he 
then drew up (Veenbe, i. 39-59) slrow how 
much ho concerned himself with questions 
of organisation. Ho was in command of 
the ti'oops at the funeral of tho duke of 
Welhugton. On 28 Sept. 1852 ho was trans- 
ferred as colonel from tho 17th lancers to 
the Scots fusilier guards. 

In February 1851 tho duko was ohoson 
to command n division in tho army to bo 
sent to the Crimea. Ho accompanied lord 
Raglan to Paris on 10 April, and wont 
thence .to Vienna, bearing a letter from 
the Queen to tho Emporor Francis Joseph. 
Leaving Vienna on 1 May, ho reached 
Constantinople on tho lUth. Ho was 
promoted lieulonant-goneral on 19 Juno, 
went -with his rUvision (guards and high- 
landers) to Varna, and thenco to tho Crimen. 
At the Alma (20 Sept.) ho and his men wore 
in second lino, bcliind tho light division ; 
but when the latter fell back boforo the 
Russian counter attack, tho guards and 
highlanders came to the front and Avon tho 
battle. At Inkerman (6 Nov. ) tho duko with 
the brigade of guards (the highlandors wore 
at Balaclava) came to tho help of tho 2ud 
divisioE very early in tho clay, and retook 
the Sandbag battery. His horse Avas shot 
under him, and he found himsolf left Avith 
about 100 men, Avliilo tho re.st pushed on 
down the slope. Kinglake desoribes him 
‘Avith an immense energy of voice and 
gestiu-e . . . commanding, entreating, ad- 
juring’ the men to keep on the high 
ground. By the advance of another Eussiair 
column he was nearly out oil from tho main 
position, and he and his aido-de-cam]) 
‘had regularly to ride for it in order i.o got 
back’ (V^ebnbe, i. 79). Tho guards lost 
622 officers and men out of 1301 engaged. 

The duke’s courage was high, but ho 
had not the imperturhahility needed for 
war, and his health had suffered at Varna. 
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Of the Alma he notes, ‘ When aU was over 
I could not help crying like a child ’ 
(Vebotse, i. 73). Three days before Inker- 
man he had wiitten to Queen Victoria 
gloomily about the situation of the army. 
He was ‘ dreadfully knocked up and quite 
worn out ’ by the battle, and was per- 
suaded to go to Balaclava for rest. He 
was on board the frigate Retribution, 
when it narrowly escaped wreck in the 
great storm of 14 November. On the 25th 
he left the Crimea for Constantinople, and 
on 27 Deo. a medical board invalided 
him to England. He was mentioned in 
despatches [Land. Qaz. 8 Oct., 12 and 22 
Nov. 1854) and received the thatiks of parlia- 
ment, the medal with 4 clasps, the Turkish 
medal, and the G.C.B. (5 July 1855). 
He declined the governorship of Gibraltar, 
and was anxious to return to the Crimea. 
When general Sir James Simpson [q. v.] 
resigned command of the army there in 
November, the duke tried in vain to succeed 
Mm. In Januai'y 1856 he was sent to 
Paris, to take part in the conference on 
the further conduct of the war, but the 
conclusion of peace in March made its 
plans of no effect. 

On 15 July Lord Hardinge [q. v.] resigned, 
and the duke succeeded Mm as general 
commanding hi cMef. He was promoted 
general, and on 28 July was sworn of 
the privy council. The breakdown in the 
Crimea had led to great changes in army 
administratiou. The secretary of state for 
war (separated in 1864 from the colomes) 
took over the powers of the secretary at 
war, and of the hoard of ordnance, wMoh 
was abolished. He also took over the 
militia and yeomanry from the home 
office and the commissariat from the 
treasury. He became responsible to parlia- 
ment for the whole military admimstra- 
tion ; but the general commanding in 
cMef, as representing the crown, enjoyed 
some independence in matters of disciplino 
and command, appointments and pro- 
motions. The abolition of the board of 
ordnance brought the artiOery and engineers 
under his authority, and the duke was 
made colonel of these two corps on 10 May 
1861. The amalgamation (of wMch he 
was a strong advocate) of the European 
troops of the East Inffia Company with 
the army of the crown M 1862 gave him 
general control of troops serving in India. 

The volunteer movement of 1869 brought 
a new force into existence. He was not 
unfriendly to it, but had no great faith in 
it, and was opposed to a capitation grant. 
He became colonel of the 1st City of London 


brigade on 24 Eeb. 1860. He was president 
of the National Ri6e Association, wMoh 
was founded in 1859 and had till 1887 its 
ranges at Wimbledon, on land of wliich 
he was principal owner ; then he formd it 
necessary to call upon it to go elsewhere, 
and the ranges were transferred to Bisley. 
He took an active part in mOitary educa- 
tion, and helped to found the Staff College. 
He had been appointed a commissioner for 
Sandhurst and for the Duke of York’s 
school in 1850, and was made governor 
of the Military Academy at Woolwich in 
1862. On the death of the Prince Consort 
he exchanged the colonelcy of the Soots 
fusilier guards for that of the Grenadier 
guards. On 9 Nov. 1862 he was made field- 
marshal. 

During the first thirteen years of his 
command the duke was in accord tvith 
successive war ministers, though he was 
continually remonstrating against reduc- 
tions or urging increase of the army. 
But in December 1868 Edward (afterwards 
Viscount) Cardwell [q. v.] became secretary 
of state, with Gladstone as premier, and 
they took in hand a series of reforms wMoh 
were most distasteful to Mm. Ehst of all, 
the so-called dual government of the army, 
wMoh divided responsibility and was a 
hindrance to reform, was abolished. By 
the War Olfice Act of 1870 the oom- 
mander-in-oMef was defimtely subordinated 
to the war minister, and became one of 
three departmental oMefs charged respec- 
tively with combatant personnel, supply, 
and finance. To mark the change, the 
duke was required in Sept. 1871 to re- 
move from the Horse Guards to Pall Mali. 
He regarded this as a blow not only to 
Ms own digmty but to the rights of the 
crown, and the Queen intervened on Ms 
behalf ; but be had to give way. 

The reconstruction of the war office 
was followed by the adoption of short 
service, the formation of an army reserve, 
the linking of battalions, and their localisa- 
tion. The purchase of commissions was 
abolished, and seniority tempered by selec- 
tion became the principle of promotion. 
The dulce was opposed to all these innova- 
tions. His watchwords were discipline, 
esp-ii (le corps, and the regimental system, 
all of wMoh seemed to biTn to he tMeatened. 
But holding it to he for the interest of the 
crown and the army that he should remain 
at Ms post, he accepted a system of which 
he disapproved. The system held its 
ground notwithstanding party changes, 
and in 1881 it was carried a stage further 
by H. 0, E. CMlders [q, v. Suppl. I], the 
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linked battalions being welded into terri- 
torial regiments in spite of the duke’s 
efforts to unlink them. 

On 24 Nov, 1882 he was made personal 
aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, to com- 
memorate the campaign in Egypt ; and 
on 26 Nov. 1887, when he had completed 
fifty years’ service in the axmy, he was 
made commander-in-chief by patent. At 
the end of that year his fimctions were 
much enlarged, the whole business of supply 
being handed over to him. CaidweU had 
assigned it to a surveyor-general of the 
ordnance, who was meant to be an experi- 
enced soldier; but the office had become 
political, and the complaints about stores 
during the Nile campaign led to its aboK- 
tiou. Everytliing except finance now came 
under the control of the commander-in-oliief, 
with the adjutant-general as his deputy. 
During the next few years much was done 
to fit the army for war : supply and trans- 
port were organised and barracks im- 
proved ; but the secretary of state found 
that the military hierarchy hindered his 
personal consultation of experts. 

In June 1888 a very strong commission 
was appointed, with Lord Hartington (after- 
wards duke of Devonshire) [q^. v. Suppl. II] 
as oLaimian, to inquire into naval and 
military administration ; and in May 1890 
they recommended that the office of 
commander-in-ohief should be abolished 
when the duke ceased to hold it, and 
that there should be a chief of the staff. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman [q. v. 
Suppl, II], who became war minister in 
1892, dissented from this recommendation; 
but he thought the powers of the oom- 
mander-in-chief ought to be diminished, 
and the duke’s retirement was a necessary 
preliminary. The call for this step grew 
louder, and in the spring of 1895 the 
duke consulted the Queen. Though 76 
years of age, he felt himself physically 
and mentally fit for Ms office. The Queen 
replied, reluctantly, that he had better re- 
sign (Veeitee, if. 396), and on 31 October 
he issued his farewell order, handing over 
the command of the army to Lord Wolse- 
ley. To soften the blow, the Queen ap- 
pointed him her chief personal aide-de- 
oamp and _ colonel-in-ohief to the foro6.s, 
with the right of holding the parade on 
her birthday. 

In announcing to the House of Com- 
mons the duke’s approaching retirement, on 
the eve of hia own faU (21 June) Camp- 
hell-Banuerman touched on his attractive 
personality, his industry and activity, his 
devotion to the interests of the army, and 


his familiarity with its traditions and 
requirements; but dwelt especially on 
his common sense and knowledge of the 
world, his respect for constitutional pro- 
prieties and for public opinion. The army 
was attached to him because of his fair- 
ness. He bore no ill-will to officers who 
differed from him, but could discuss points 
of difference with good temper (Vhenbe, 
ii. 272, seq.). Though in the training of the 
troops, as in other things, he was con- 
servative, his thorough knowledge of close- 
order drill, and his ontspoken, not to say 
emphatic, comments made him a formidable 
inspecting officer and kept up a high 
standard. 

Devoted as tbo duke was to the army, 
it by no means absorbed all Ms energies. 
He undertook with alacrity the duties 
that fell to_ liim as a member of the royal 
family, which were especially heavy after 
the death of the Prince Consort. For 
instance, in 1862 he was called upon to 
open the international exhibition, to 
entertain the foreign commissioners, and 
distribute the prizes. He' was connected 
ryith a large nmnber of oharitablo institu- 
lions, and took real interest in them ; but 
two were pre-eminent — the London Hos- 
pital and Christ’s Hospital — over both of 
which he presided for fifty years. He 
was elected president of Christ’s Hospital 
on 23 March 1864, and was tho first pre- 
sident who was not an alderman of the 
City. Prom that time onward he worked 
unsparingly for it, though latterly Ms 
efforts were mainly in opposition to tho 
removal of the school to Horsham, ‘ tho 
most wanton thing that over was under- 
taken’ (Shbppaed, ii. 322). Ho was in 
great request as a ohainnan at dinners 
and meetings for benevolent purposes, for 
though not eloquent be was fluent, and 
bad the art of getting on good terms with 
ms audience. 

In private life he was the most affection- 
ate of men. His mother lived long enough 
to send her blessing to ‘ tho best son tliat 
ever hved,’ wliile . be was being entor- 
tamed at the United Service Club to 
celebrate bis mflitary jubilee. Sho died 
on 6 April 1889, and within a year he had 
another heavy blow in the death of his 
^e. Disregai'ding the Royal Marriage 
act, he M married morganatioally on 
8 Jan. 1840 Miss Louisa Eairbrolhor, an 
actress, then 24 years of age. She lived in 
Queen Street, Mayfair, as Mrs. Ktzgoorco 
M her dead! on 12 Jan. 1890. Sho was 
at Kenaal Green, tho cluko boinc 
chief mourner, ° 
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The duke had rooms at St. James’s 
Palace from 1840 to 1859, when he removed 
to Gloucester House, Park Lane, left to him 
by his aunt, the duchess of Gloucester. 
On the death of the duchess of Cambridge 
the Queen granted liim Kew Cottage for 
his life. He had been made ranger of 
Hyde Park and St. James’s Park in 1862, 
and of Richmond Park in 1867. In 
addition to the orders already men- 
tioned, ho was made K.T. on 17 Sept. 1881, 
grandmaster and principal grand cross of 
St. Michael and St. George on 23 May 
1869, G.O.S.I. in 1877, G.C.I.E. in 1887, 
and G.G.V.O. in 1897. Of foreign orders 
he received the black eagle of Prussia 
in 1862, the grand cordon of the legion of 
honour in 1866, St. Andrew of Russia 
in 1874, and the order of merit of Savoy in 

1896. He was made colonel -in-ohie£ of 
the king’s royal rifle corps on 6 March 
1869, of the 17th lancers on 21 June 
1876, and of the Middlesex regiment on 
9 Aug. 1898. He was also colonel of 
two Inch'an regiments— the 10th Bengal 
laneers, and the 20tli Rmjabis ; of the 
Malta artillery, the Mddlesox yeomanry, 
and the 4th oattalion Suffolk regiment; 
of the Cambridge dragoons in the Hano- 
verian army (1852-66), and of the 2Sth 
foot in the Prussian army (Aug. 1889). 
He received the honorary degree of D.O.L. 
Oxford on 1 Juno 1853 ; of LL.D. Cam- 
bridge on 3 June 1864 ; and of LL.D. 
DubUn on 21 April 1868 ; and became one 
of the elder brethren of the Trinity house 
on 11 March 1885. He received the freedom 
of the City of London, with a sword, on 
4Nov. 1867, and on 19 Oot. 1896 he was pre- 
sented with an address from the corporation 
and his bust (by Francis Williamson) was 
unveiled at the Guildhall. He was made 
a freeman of York in 1897, of Bath and 
of Kingston in 1898. 

A series of banquets at the military 
clubs and messes marked the duke’s 
retirement, but he continued for several 
years to preside at regimental dinners and 
to keep in close touch with the army. He 
was very vigorous for his age, rode in Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee procession of 

1897, and at her funeral in 1901. He paid his 
last visit to Germany in August 1903, but 
his strength was then giving way. He 
died at Gloucester House on 17 March 1904 
of hicmorrhage of the stomach, having 
outlived by a few weeks the oommauder- 
ship-in-cMef which he held so long. On 
the 22nd he was buried, in accordance 
with his wiah, beside his wife at Kensal 
Green, The first part of the service was at 
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Westminster Abbey with King Edward VII 
as chief mourner. Five field-marshals 
and thirteen generals were paU-bearers. 
Tributes were paid to his memory in both 
houses of parhament. He had three sons : 
Colonel George William Adolphus Eitz- 
george ; Rear-admiral Sir Adolphus Augustus 
Ikederiok Fitzgeotge, K.C.V.O., who be- 
came equerry to Ss father in 1897; and 
Colonel Sir Augustus Charles Prederiok 
Eitzgeorge, K.C.V.O., C.B., who was his 
father’s private secretary and equerry from 
1886 to 1895. 

In June 1907 a bronze equestrian statue 
of him by Captain Adrian Jones was placed 
in front of the new war office in ’t^te- 
hall, and there is also a statue at Christ’s 
Hospital, Horsham. There is a memorial 
window in the chapel of St. Michael and 
St. George in St. Paul’.s Cathedral. Of 
the many portraits of hiTn the chief are 
one, at the age of 18, by John Lucas (at 
Windsor), and three as a field-marshal, by 
Frank Holl (at Buckingham Palace), Arthur 
S. Cope (at the United Service Club), and 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer (at the R.E. 
mess, Chatham). A caricature portrait 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1870. 

[Willoughby C. Verner, Military Life of 
the Buke of Cambridge, 1005 ; J. E. Sheppard, 
George, Buko of Oambridge, a memoir of his 
private life, 2 vols. 1900 ; The Times, 18 March 
1904; Letteis of Queen Victoria, 1007 ; King- 
lake, Invasion of the Crimea, 1863, &o. ; The 
Panmnre Papers, 1008 ; Sir Robert Biddulph, 
Lord OardweU at the War Office, 1904 ; E, S. C. 
Cliiiders, Life of Hugh 0. E. Childers, 1901 ; 
Pearce, Annals of Ohrist’s Hospital, 1908 ; 
Tliiid Report of Lord Northbrook's committee 
on army administration, 12 Feb. 1870 (o. 54) ; 
Report of Royal Commission (Penzance) on 
Army Promotion, 6 Aug. 1876 (c. 1669); 
Report of Royal Commission (Hartington) on 
Naval and Military Admini.stration, 11 Feb. 
1800 (o. 5979) ; Catalogues of theBuke’sooUec- 
tion of plate, piGtuie.s, porcelain, books, &o., 
sold at Ohriatie’s in 1904.] E. M. L. 

GEORGE, HEREFORD BROOKE 
(1838-1910), historical writer, born at Bath 
on 1 Jan, 1838, was eldest of the three chil- 
dren (two sons and a daughter) of Richard 
Francis George, surgeon, by his wife Eliza- 
beth Brooke. He entered Winchester as a 
scholar in 1840, and succeeded in 1856 
fO a fellowship at New College, Oxford. 
He obtained first classes in both classical 
and mathematical moderations in 1868, 
a second class in the final classical school 
in 1869, and a second class in the final 
mathematical school in 1860. He graduated 
B.A. in 1860, ptooeediug M.A. in 1862. 
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George tts-s called to the bar at the Iniiet 
Temple on 6 June 1804, and foUowed the 
westem circuit till 1867, when he returned 
to New College as tutor in the combined 
school of law and history. He was 
ordained in 1868, but undertook no 
parochial work. After the separation of 
the law and liistory schools in 1872 he 
became history tutor of New College, and 
filled that office till 1891. He played a 
prominent part in the establislmient of 
the inter-collegiate system of lecturing at 
Oxford. He remained a fellow of New 
College till his death. His liistorieal 
TVTiting and teaching were chiefly con- 
cerned with military history (in wliich he 
was a pioneer at Orford) and with the cor- 
relation of history and geography. 
chief publications, ‘ Battles of English 
History’ (1895), ‘Napoleon’s Invasion 
of Russia’ (1399). ‘Relations of Geo- 
graifiiy and History ’ (1901 ; 4th edit. 1910), 
and ‘ Historical Evidence ’ (1900), all show 
critical acumen and fertility of illustration, 
if no recondite research. His ‘ Genealogical 
Tables illustrative of Modern History’ 
(1874; 4th edit. 1904) and ‘Historical 
Geography of the British Empire ’ (1901 ; 
4th edit. 1909) ate useful compilations. 

George took a large part in the work 
of the university as well as in tho re-orgaui- 
sation of liis own college, which he described 
in his ‘ New GoUege, 1856-1906 ’ (1906). 
He was one of the fost members of the 
Oxford University volunteer corps, and 
for many years lie took an important 
share in tho work of the local examina- 
tions delegacy. George’s interests received 
a new direction from his first visit to Swit- 
zerland in 1860, when he metLesHe Stephen 
at Zermatt and accompanied him np to the 
Eiffel by the Gomer glacier. In 1862 he 
accompanied Stephen on the first passage 
by the Jungfrau Joch (Maitlaitd’s Life 
of Stephen, chap, vi.), and achieved a first 
ascent of the Gross Viescherhorn {Alpine 
Journal, i. 07). In 1863 he made a 
passage of the Col du Tour Noir with 
Christian Aimer as guide, and ‘ finally 
settled the long-debated question about 
the relative positions of the heads of the 
Argenti^re, Tour, and Saltoe glaciers, which 
every Buccessive map had professed to 
explain in a different way ’ (ibid, pp. 126, 
280). _ Though he enjoyed the physical 
exercise, his interest in cHmbing was 
chiefly geographical and scientific. He was 
one of the first Alpine ohm hers to employ 
photography. He joined the Alpine Club 
in 1861, and the establishment of the 
‘ Alpine Journal ’ was suggested at a meet- 
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ing in his rooms at New College ; ho 
edited its first tlu’ce volumes (1863-7). 
In 1866 he published ‘The Oberland and its 
Glaciers,’ VTitton ‘ to popularise the glacier 
theory of TyndaU’ {Alpine Journal, xxv.). 
George was the founder of the Oxford Alpine 
Club. 

George, who inherited a niodorale fortune 
from his father, was directoi' of the West 
of England and South Wales Bank at 
Bristol, although he took no active part 
in the management of its affairs. Tho 
failure of tho banlc in 1880 not only injured 
George financially but involved him with 
hia feUow-direotors in an abortive trial 
for irregularities in keeping the accounts 
{Annual Reg. 3 May 1880, p. 38), George 
died at Holywell Lodge, Oxford, on 
15 Dec. 1910. In 1870 ho niarried Alice 
Eourdillon {rl. 1893), youngest d.aughtor of 
William Colo Colo of Exmoutli, by whom 
he had two sons. 

[Personal iiifonnaiion ; Onllego and Uni- 
versity llooordu j Alpine Jouniiil, vol. wv. 
May 1911.] R. iS. K. 

GERARD, [JANE] EMILY, Madame db 
Laszowska (1849-1906), novelist, born on 
7 May 1849 at Chesters, Jedburgh, near 
Airdrie, Roxburghshire, was olclost sister of 
General Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard [q. v. 
Suppl. II for parentage]. Her great-grand- 
father was Gilbert Gerard fq. v.], formerly 
a Scottish Episoopaliau. Her mother 
heoamo a Roman catholic in 1848, and 
Emily belonged to that faidi. Until tho 
age of fifteen she was educated at homo ; 
for eighteen months of a long roHidonco with 
her family in Venice (1863-6) sho took 
lessons nt the house of the Gointo do Chnm- 
bord with his niece, Prince, ss Marguorito, 
afterwards wife of Don Carlos, and with 
her formed a lilc-long intimacy; tlio 
princess died in 1893. Aflor throe years 
at the convent of tho SaciA Cmur at Riodon- 
burg near Bregonz in Tyrol, Emily married 
on 14 Oct. 1869 Clievalior Miocislas do 
Laszowslri, member of an old Polish noble 
family, and an oifioor in the Austrian army, 
whoso acquaintanco sho made in Venioo. 
She lived fu'st at Brzezum, Galicia, and 
after the death of her inollior in 1870 her 
Bisters joined her there. Erom 1880 onwards 
she devoted much time to recording her 
foreign experience in tho form of fiction. 
In 1883 her husband was appointed to tho 
command of the cavalry brigade in Transyl- 
vania, and she spent two years in tho 
province, at Hermamistadt and Kronstadt. 
She embodied her observations in ‘ The 
Land beyond the Forest; Facts, Figures 
and Fancies from Transylvania ’ (1888), an 
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excellent description of the country and its 
inhabitants. In 1886 her husband retired 
from active service with the rank of lieu- 
tant-general, and they then made their 
pei’manent home in Vienna, where she died 
on 11 Jan. 1905. Her husband predeceased 
her by five weeks (December 1904). There 
were two sons of the marriage. 

In 1880 Emily Gerard collaborated in a 
novel, ‘Beata’ (new edit. 1881), with her 
sister Dorothea, who in 1886 married Julius 
Longard de Longgarde, also an officer in the 
Austrian army. A Uke partnership produced 
‘ Beggar my Neighbour ’ (1882), ‘ The 
Waters of Hercules ’ (1885), and ‘ A Sensi- 
tive Plant ' (1891). She contributed without 
aid several short tales to Blackwood’s and 
Longman’s ‘ Magazines,’ reprinted in the 
volumes ‘ Bis ’ (1890), and ‘An Electric Shock 
and other Stories ’ (1897), and published 
six novels, of which the best is ‘ The Voice 
of a Blower ’ (1893). She wrote gracefully, 
and made the foreign setting effective, but 
lacked power of oharactecisation. She was 
a competent critic ; for nearly tw'o years 
she furnished monthly reviews of German 
literatm-e to ‘ The Times,’ and occasional 
articles on new German books to ‘ Black- 
wood's Magazine.’ 

Other works by Emily Gerard arc: 
1. ‘ A Secret llisaioii,’ 1891. 2. ‘ A 

Foreigner,’ 1896 (inspired by her own 
marriage), 3. ‘ The Tragedy of a Nose,’ 
1898. 4. ‘The Extennination of Love, a 
Study in Erotics,’ 1901. 5. ‘ The Heron’s 
Tower,’ 1 904. 6. ‘ Honour’s Glassy Bub- 
ble,’ 1906 ; and a preface to S. I&eipp’s 
‘ My Water Ciu-e,’ 1893. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1906 ; The Times, 
12-13 Jau. 1905 ; Athenajum, 21 Jan. 1905 ; 
Who’s Who, 1904; Helen 0. Black, Pen, 
Pencil, Baton and Mask : Biographical 
Sketches, 1896 ; William Blackwood and his 
Sons, vol. iii. (by Mrs. Gerald Potter), 1898, 
pp. 356-8.) E. L. 

GERARD, Sib MONTAGU GILBERT 
(1842-1905), general, born at Edinbm'gh on 
29 June 1842, was second son in a family of 
three sons and four daughters of Arohibald 
Gerard (1812-1880) of Eocbsoles, near Air- 
drie, LanarksMre, by bis wife EuphemiaBrs- 
kiiie {d. 1870), oldest daughter of Sir John 
Robison [cp v.]. He was a great-grandson 
of Alexander Gerard [q. v.], philosophical 
writer, and of Archibald Ahson _[q. v.], 
father of the historian. The family was 
originally Scottish episcopalian, but the 
mother joined the church of Rome in 1848, 
the father a little later, and the children 
were brought up as Roman catholics. 
Montagu’s eldest brother became Father 


John Gerard, S.J., and his eldest sister 
was Jane Emily, Madamo de Laszowska 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. He was admitted to 
Stonyhurst in 1850, and Bubscquently 
passed four years at Usbaw (1855-9). 

After spending some time on the Conti- 
nent, Gerard rvent through the usual course 
at iGolwieh. He was gazetted lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 19 April 1861, and 
undertook garrison duty at Gibraltar. In 
1860, on being transferred to the field 
arti]ler 5 P ho was stationed in the central 
provinces, India. In 1867-8 he was em- 
ployed on the transport train during the 
Abyssinian expedition ; he was mentioned 
in despatches and received the war medal. 
In 1870 he joined the Bengal staff corps, 
and was attached to the Central India 
horse. Promoted captain on 19 April 1876, 
he acted as brigade major throughout 
the second Afghan war (1878-80), and had 
Ilfs horse wounded at the action of Deh 
Sarak 'while escorting a convoy from Ohara. 
Ho took part in the second Bazar valley ex- 
pedition antlin the dcfoiice of Jagdallak. He 
accompanied General (Sir) Charles Gough’s 
brigade to Sherpnr in December 1870, and 
Lord Roberts’s march from Kabul to Kan- 
dahar, and was engaged at the battle of 
1 Sept. 18S0. He was twice mentioned 
iu despatches, and received the medal 
with two clasps, the bronze star, and 
the brevets of major (22 Nov. 1879) and 
of lisut.-colonel (2 March 1881). Gerard 
served in the Egyptian campaign of 1882, 
and at Alexandria fought in all the 
actions that followed the homhardment. 
He was appointed deputy assistant ad- 
jutant and quartermaster general of the 
cavalry dfidsion, and was jjrcsent at the 
reconnaissance of 6 Aug. 1882, the battles 
of Kassassin and Tel-ol-Kebir, and the 
surrender of Arabi Pasha. In addition to 
being mentioned in despatches he -was given 
the medal with clasp, the bronze star, the 
C.B., and the third class of the order of the 
Medjidie. He became major on 19 April 
1884 and brevet-colonel on 2 March 1885. 

Gerard had other qualities beside.s those 
of the successful soldier. In 1881 and 
again in 1885 he was despatched on secret 
missions to Persia. After ser-ving as 
district staff officer of the 6rst class in 
Bengal, he was selected to take charge of 
the tour wHeh the Tsarevitch (afterwards 
Nicholas II) made in India (Deo. ISQO-Feb. 
1891), and the skill with which he discharged 
his duties resulted in liis appointment in 
1892 as British military attache at St. 
Petersburg. In the negotiations concerning 
the Pamirs bo'undary dispute he played a 
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conspicuous part, and when in March 1895 
an agreement was signed between Great 
Britain and Russia for the delimitation of 
their spheres of influence in central Asia, 
Gerard was sent out to the Pamirs at the 
head of a British conimission. He met the 
Russian mission under general Shveikovsky 
in June at Lake Victoria, and from that 
point eastwards to thu Chinese frontier 
demarcated the line which henceforth 
divided Russian from British interests. 

In 1896 he was nominated to the com- 
mand of the Hyderabad contingent, and 
in 1899 was promoted to the command of 
a flrat- class district in Bengal. He 
was created C.S.I. in 1896, K.G.S.I. in 
1897, and K.O.B. in 1902. Ho was pro- 
moted major-general on 1 April 1897, 
lieutcnaut-gruoral on 12 Sept. 1900, and 
general on 29 Peb. 1904. On tho out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war in 1904 
he wont out to Manchuria as chief British 
attache in General Kuropatkin’s army; 
hut his health succumbed to the rigours of 
the campaign, and he died of pneumonia at 
Irkutsk on 26 July 1906 on Ms way home 
from Kharbin. A requiem mass was sung 
at the oatholio church of St. Catherine’s, 
St. Petersburg, at which both the Tsar 
and King Edward VII were represented. 
The body was subsequently conveyed to 
Scotland, and bmied at Airdi'ie on 8 Sep- 
tember. He married on 19 Sept. 1888 
Helen Adelaide, tlu'rd daughter of Edward 
Richard Meade, a grandson of John Meade, 
first earl of Clanwilliam ; she survived him 
ivith one son. Gerard was devoted to all 
forms of sport, especially hig-game shooting, 
and recorded Ms experiences in ‘ Leaves 
from the Diaries of a Soldier and a Sports- 
man, 1865-1885 ’ (1903). 

[The Times, 28 July, 22 Aug., 9 Sept. 1906 ; 
Tablet, 12 Aug. 1905; Army List, 1905; 
.Stonyhurst Magazine, October 1 905 ; H. B. 
Hanna, The Second Afghan War, 1910, iii. 257, 
611 ; private information from Rather John 
Gerard, S.J.] G. S. W. 

GIBB, ELIAS JOHN WILKINSON 
(1857-1901), orientalist, horn on 3 June 
1857 at 25 Newton Place, Glasgow, was 
oMy son of EKas John Gibb, wine merchant, 
and Jane Gilman. Both parents survived 
their son. He was educated fiist at 
Park School, Glasgow, under Dr. Collier, 
author of the ' History of England,’ and 
afterwards at Glasgow Umveraity, where 
he matriculated m 1873, and pursued 
Ms studies until 1876, but took no 
degree. Prompted on the one hand by a 
strong Unguistio taste, and on the other 
by an early delight in the hook of the 


‘Thousand and One Nights ’ (Alf Layla wa 
Layla), and other Eastern tales, Gibb, who 
was well provided for, devoted himself 
at an early period to tho Arabic, Persian, 
and more especially Turkish languages and 
literatures. Gavin Gibb, D.D., a cousin 
of Ms grandfather, who was professor of 
oriental languages in the Uiiivorsii.y of 
Glasgow from 1817 to 1831, seems to bo 
tho only connection in Gibb’s family history 
with oriental soholarsMp. It wa,9 apparently 
without external help or suggestion that 
Gibb published in 1879, when only twenty- 
two, an English translation of tho account 
of the capture of Constantinople by tho 
Turks, given by Sa‘du’d-Din in the ‘ Thju ’t- 
TevArikh ’ or ‘ Crown of Histories.’ In 1882 
there followed bis ‘Ottoman Poems trans- 
lated into English Verso in tho Original 
Forms,’ wMoh was tho fororunuor of his de- 
tailed and ambitious ‘ History of Ottoman 
Poetry,’ on which he gradually oonoontralod 
Ms energies. In 1884 ho translated from 
the TurMsh of Ali Aziz tho ‘ Story oi Jowad.’ 

Moving to London on his marriago in 
1889, and oolleoting a fino oriental library, 
Gibb lived the hfo of a studious rooluse, 
rarely going further from London than 
Glasgow to stay with his parents. Ho 
travelled in Prance and Italy in 1889, 
but never visited Turkey or any lilastcrn 
country, although ho spoko and wi'oto 
tho Turkish language corrcotly, and 
acquired through his reading a profound 
sympathy with Mohammedan thought. 
Ho joined the Royal Asiatio Sooioty about 
1881. The first volumo of his work on 
Ottoman poetry, containing au introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-136) to tho whole subject, not 
less useful to students of Arabic and Persian 
than to those of Turkish liloraturo, and an 
account of tho oarlicr period of Ottoman 
poetry (a.d. 1300-1460), was published in 
1900, but in November next year, while ho 
was putting the final tonohos to tho scoond 
volume, he was attacked by soarlot fever, of 
wMoh he died on 6 Deo. 1901. Ho was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery, Ms funeral 
being attended by the Turkish poet ‘Abdu’l 
Haqq Hamid Boy and other Mohammedan 
friends and admirers. 

In 1889 Gibb married Ida W. E. Rodri- 
guez (afterwards Mrs. Ogilvio Gregory). 
On Ms death Ms library was, with small 
reservations, divided among tho libraries 
of the British Museum (wbioh reeoived his 
manuscripts), the Cambridge Univorsity 
(wMch received his Arable, Persian and 
Turkish books), and tho British Emhassy 
at Constantinople (which received many 
valuable works on the East). A summary 
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list of the Gibb MSS. is given in bis ‘History 
of Ottoman Poetry ’ (vol. ii. pp. xrn — 
xxxi, 1902). A list of the printed oriental 
books, 422 in number, in tbe|Cambridge 
University Library -was compiled by the 
present writer and published by the 
Cambridge University Press in 1906. 

By desire of Gibb’s widow and parents, 
the present writer edited, after Gibb’sdeath, 
the remainder of bis ‘ ffistory of Ottoman 
Poetry,’ which, though not complete, was 
in an advanced stage of preparation; 
vol. ii. w'as pubbsbed in 1902 ; vol. iii. in 
1904 ; vol. iv. in 1906 ; vol. v. (containing 
three chapters on the ‘ Rise of the New 
Hebool ’ and indexes to the whole book) in 
1907 ; and vol. vi. (containing the Turkish 
originals of the poems translated in the 
whole work) in 1909. A seventh supple- 
mentary volume, dealing with the most 
recent development of Turkish poetry, from 
Komal Bey to the present time, baa been 
written in Preneb by Dr. Riza Tevfiq Bey, 
deputy for Adrianoplc in the Turkish 
parliament (1911), and is being translated 
into Engbab by the present writer. 

[Personal knowledge and information 
supplied by Gibb's sister, Mrs. Watson; 
notices by present writer in Athcnmuiu, 
14 Deo. 1901, and Royal Asiatic Soo.’s 
Journal, 1902, p. 480.] E. G. B. 

GIBBINS, HENRY DE BELTGENS 
(1865-1907), writer on economic history, 
bom at Port Ebzabeth, Cape Colony, on 
23 May 1865, was eldest son of Joseph 
Henry Gibbins of Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, by bis wife Eleanor, daughter 
of the Hon. J. de Beltgens of Stanford, 
Dominica. Educated at Bradford grammar 
school, be won a scholarship at Wadbam 
CoUege, Oxford, in 1883, and obtained a 
second class in classical moderations in 
1886, and a second class also in the final 
clas.sioal schools in 1887. He graduated 
B . A. in the following year. In 1 890 he won 
the Cobden prize for an economic essay 
in the University of Oxford, and in 1896 
received the degree of B.Iitt. at Dublin. 

From 1889 to 1895 he worked as assistant 
master at the Nottingham high school. 
In 1891 be was ordained deacon and in 
1892 priest, serving the curacy of St. 
Matthew’s, Nottingham, from 1891 to 1893. 
From 1896 to 1899 be was vice-principal 
of Liverpool College ; from 1899 to 1906 
headmaster of King Charles I school at 
Kidderminster ; in 1906 be was made prin- 
cipal of Lenuoxville University in Canada. 
lU-bealtb obliged him to leave Canada 
after a short stay. On 13 Aug. 1907 he 


was killed by a fall from the train in 
the TbaoHey tunnel between Leeds and 
Bradford. He married Emily, tliird 
daughter of Dr. J. H. Bell of Bradford, by 
whom be had one daughter. 

Gibbins devoted himself to economic 
study from bis Oxford days and published : 

1. ‘Industrial Hiatory of England,’ 1890. 

2. ‘ The History of Commerce in Europe,’ 
1891, 2nd edit. 1897. 3. ‘ English Social 
Reformers,’ 1892, 2nd edit. 1902. 4. ‘ British 
Commerce and Colonies,’ 1893, 4tb edit.1909. 
5. ‘ Economics of Commerce,’ 1894, Spanish 
trans. 1903. 6. ‘Industry in England,’ 1896. 
7. ‘ The Engbsh People in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ 1898 ; 2nd edit. 1900 ; Russian 
trans. 1901. 8. ‘Economic and Lidustiial 
Progress of the Century,’ 1901. He was a 
contributor to Palgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Political Economy ’ and edited for Messrs. 
Methuen their ‘ Social Questions of the Day ’ 
series (1891) and also their ‘Commercial’ 
.series (1803). His economic work popularly 
illustrated the historical methods ot eco- 
nomic .study. 

[The Times, 14 Aug. 1907 ; I’o-.ter’s Alumni 
Oxen. ; private inform, alion.] M, E. 

GIBBS, HENRY BUCKS, fii-st Baeon 
Aluenham (1819-1907), merobaut and 
scholar, born in Powis Place, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbtrry, on 31 August 1810, was 
eldest son of George Henry Gibbs (1785- 
1842) of Aldenimm, Hertfordshire, and Ch'f- 
ton Hampden, O.xfoidBhire, by his wife 
Caroline {d. 1850), daughter of Charles 
Crawley, rector of Stowe-nine-churches, 
Northamptonshue, His family came from 
Clyst St. George, and had been settled in 
Devousbu'e from the time of Richard II. 
Sir Vioary Gibbs [q. v.], the judge, was his 
great-uncle. 

After education at Redland near Bristol 
and at Rugby, Gibbs entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1838, and graduated B.A. with 
third-class classical honours iu 1841, pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1844. On leaving the 
university he joined on 17 April 1843 the 
London house of Antony Gibbs & Sons, 
merchants and foreign bankers. His grand- 
father, Antony Gibbs (1756-1845), founded 
the firm in 1787 in Spain, with branches in 
Portugal, Peru, and Ecuador ; the London 
house was opened in September 1808. In 
1816 Gibbs’s father and his uncle William 
(1790-1876) became partners, and in 1875 
Hemy Hucks Gibbs succeeded his uncle 
William, who was head of the firm from 
1843 tUl death. In 1881 an older firm, 
established in 1770 at Bristol (as Gibbs, 
Bright & Co,) by Lord Aldenham’s grand- 
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uncle George (1753-1828), elder brother of 
Antony Gibbs, was taken over by the still 
esisting Ann of Antony Gibbs & Sons. 

Henry Hucks Gibbs took a leading part 
in London oommeroial affairs, serving as a 
director of the Bank of England (1853-1901) 
and governor (1875-7). He rvas specially 
interested in currency questions, was a 
strong advocate of binietallisiri, and an 
active president of the Bimetallic League. 
In 1876 he publi.shed ‘ A Letter to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury on the Depreciation of 
Silver ’ ; in 1879 ‘ Bunetallism in England 
and Abroad,’ and in 1879 ‘ SUver and 
Gold, a letter to M. Cazalet ’ (repubhahed, 
with additions, in 1881 as ‘ The Double 
Standard ’). In 1886 he issued, with Henry 
Pdversdale Grenfell, ‘ The Bimetallic Con- 
troversv',’ a collection of pamplilets, nine 
of whieli were from his pen ; and in 1893 
he wrote ‘ A Colloquy on Currency ’ (3rd 
edit. 1894). 

Gibbs was a prominent member of the 
conservative party in the City of London, 
and was chairman of the Conservative 
Association there. He was returned to 
parliament as a member for the City at a 
bye-election on 18 April 1891, but retired 
at the general election in July 1892. In 
May 1880 Gibbs with other members of 
his family founded, in the conservative 
interest, the ‘ St. James’s Gazette,’ with 
Frederick Greenwood fq. v. Suppl. 11] as 
editor, and the paper remained their 
property until 1888. He served in 1877-8 
on the royal commissioir on the Stock 
Exchange, on the City parochial charities 
commission in 1880, and on the com- 
mission of 1885-6 upon the depression of 
trade. Gibbs, who was a J.P. for Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex, and high sheriff of 
Hertfordshire m 1884, was created Baron 
Aldenham, of Aldenham, on 31 Jan. 1896. 

A strong churchman, Gibbs was a muni- 
ficent benefactor to the church. With Lord 
John ilanners, seventh duke of Rutland 
[q. V. Suppl. Hj, he liberally supported 
the Anglican sisterhood connected with 
Christ Church, Albany Street, one of the 
earliest established in London. With other 
members of his family he gave largely 
towards buildhig, endowing, and furnish- 
ing Kehle College, Oxford, and was a 
member of its council. In conjunction 
with his mother he restored the church 
and endowed the living of Clifton Hamp- 
den on iris Oxfordsliire estate, and con- 
tributed to the support of St. Ajidrew'’s, 
Webs Street, and other churches. A 
member of the house of laymen of the 
province of Canterhm'y, and treasurer of 


the Church House, he joined the English 
Church Union in May 1862, became trustee 
in 1876, and was a member of its oounoil 
until his death. One of his last public acts 
was to join in the appeal of prominent church- 
men for the support of religious instruc- 
tion in schools (^/ie Times, 28 Jan, 1907). 

Inheriting Aldenliam House near Elstreo 
in 1850 from Iris mother, he bought tiro 
rectory and advowson of Aldenham from 
Lord Rendlesham in 1877, and in 1882 
thoroughly restored and reseated the 
church at a cost of ll,000h, addhig in 1902 
an oak choir screen. He took an active 
part in the affairs of tho diooose of St. 
Albans (founded in 1877),_ supporting the 
scheme for a new Essex bishopric and tho 
Bishop of St. Albans ]<\ind (of whioi; ho 
was a vice-president) for the extension of 
church work in East London. To the 
restoration of tlie Abbey of St. Alban.s as 
well as the support of tho now diocese he 
devoted both time and money. A long 
and costly suit with Sir Edmund Bookott, 
Lord Grimthorpe [q. v. Suppl. II], deprived 
him of the honour of I'ostoring tho Lady 
chapel of tho cathedral, but ho obtained 
in spite of Grimthorpe’, s op))osition two 
faculties (oil 13 Jan. and 15 July 1890) to 
restore at his oivn cost tho altar-, soroou, and 
to legalise the work whioli ho had already 
carried out. He puhlislied in 1890 n full 
‘ Account of the High Altar Screen in 
the Cathedral Clinrch of St. Albans.’ 
The reredos representing tlio Rosurroction 
was executed in Carrara marble by Alfred 
Gilbert, E.A. The latest of his many 
benefactions to Si. Albans Cathedral was 
the division and reconstruction of the groat 
organ, by which a complete view of the 
bnUdhig from oast to west was obtained. 

Aldenham, although staunch and out- 
spoken both as tory and olim'chman, 
maintained tho friendhest relations with 
those who differed from him. Ho cherished 
versatile iutcrcats outside commoroe, politics, 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Ho was fond of 
shooting, and on 1 Sept. 1804 had the 
misfortune to lose his right hand in a gun 
accident, while he was shooting at Mann- 
head, Devonshire. Despite tho disability, 
he continued to shoot, and also to play 
billiards. Endowed with a remarkable 
memory, bo had a special gift for 
philology and lexicography. A prominont 
member of tho Philological Sooioty 
from 1859, he took great interest in tho 
English Dictionary which was projected 
by the Philological Society in 1854, 
and he sub-edited letters C and K. When 
the project was taken up by the Oxford 
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University Press in 1880 with (Sir) James 
Murray as editor, Aldenliam helped to 
settle the final form of the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ and read and annotated 
every proof domi to a few weeks before his 
death. He wrote many of the articles on 
words connected with banldng, ouiTency, 
and commerce, one of the last being 
‘ pound.’ For the Early English Text 
Society ha edited in 1868 the ‘ Romance 
of the Chevelere Assigne.’ For the Rox- 
burghe Club, fof wliioh he was a member, 
he prepared in 1873 the ‘ Hystorie of the 
moste noble knight Plasidas,’ and in 1884 
the ‘ Life and Martyrdom of St. Katharine 
of Alexandria.’ He was a good Spanish 
scholar, and wotc a booklet for private 
circulation (printed in 1874) on the game 
of cards called ombre. Aldenham was 
deeply versed in liturgical studies and a 
collector of old Bibles. An enthusiastic 
bibhophile, ho described in 1888 the chief 
rarities in his library in ‘ A Catalogue of 
some Printed Books and Manuscripts at 
St. Duiiatau’s, Regent’s Park, and Aldenham 
House, Herts.’ His residence, St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park, he took on lease from the 
crown in 1856 ; it was formerly tenanted 
by the Marquis of Hertford, who bought 
and installed there the clock and automaton 
strikers of St. Dunstan’s Church, FleetStreet, 
when the church was rebuilt in 1830. 

Aldenham was appointed a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery on 18 Nov. 
1890, was elected E.E.G.S. on 28 Nov. 
1859, and E.S.A. on 4 June 1885, serving 
also on the council of the former society. 
He was president of Guy’s Hospital from 
1880 to 1896. 

Aldenham died at Aldenham ou 13 Sept. 
1907 ; his yoimgest son, Henry Lloyd 
Gibbs, died ou the following day, aged 
forty-six ; both were buried at Alden- 
ham. His wUl, dated 19 March (codicil 
28 Aug.) 1906, was proved in December 
1907 ; the gross estate was over 703,7007., 
much of his property having been dis- 
tributed diirmg his hfetime. He married 
on 6 May 1845 at Thorpe, Surrey, Louisa 
Anne, third daughter of WOliam Adams, 
LL.D., and Mary Anne Cokayore. His 
wife’s brother, George Edward Cokayne 
[q. V. Suppl. II], married Lord Aidenham’s 
sister, Mary Dorothea, on 2 Dec. 1856. Lady 
Aldenham died at St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s 
Park, on 17 April 1897, and was buried in 
Aldenham churchyard. Of their surviving 
children — ^four sons and a daughter — ^Alban 
George Henry succeeded to the peerage, 
having been previously M.P. for the City 
of London (1892-1906) ; Vicary, M.P. for St. 


Albans division, Hertfordshire (1892-1004), 
has ,^re-cdited the ‘ Complete Peerage ’ of 
his imole, George Edward Cokayne; and 
Kenneth Erancis is archdeacon of St. Albans 
and vicar of Aldenham. 

A mmiature portrait (set. 20) by Sir 
William Boss, E.A. ; a chalk drawing (with 
his eldest son) by E. U. Eddis (1859) ; a 
half-length portrait by Watts (1878), and 
a full-length by Ouless (1879), belong to 
the present Lord Aldenham. The Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs possesses a half-length by 
T. Gotch (1888) and a marble bag- 
relief of the head after death by J. Kerr 
Lawson. The Hon. Herbert Gibbs possesses 
a second portrait by Watts (1890), 

[6. E. C. Complete Peerage, eel. Vicary 
Gibbs ; The Times, 14 Sept. 1907 ; Kent’s 
and Post OJfice London directories, 1808—20 ; 
Welch, Mod. Hist, of the City of London, 1806, 
pp. 375-6 ; Burke’s Peerage ; Herts Observer, 
21 Sept. 1D07 ; St. Albans Gazette, 18 Sept. 
1907 ; Bankers’ Mag. (sketch with portrait), 
xlviii. 267-0 ; Men of Note in Commerce 
and Finance, 1900-1, p. 20 ; Whitaker’s Red 
Book of Commerce, 1910, p. 374 ; Proo. of 
Soc. of Antiquaries, xxii. 284-5 ; E. H. 
McCalmout, Parliamentary PoU Book, 1906, 
pt. 2, p. 159 ; Church Times, 20 Sept. 1907 ; 
Guardian, 18 Sept. 1907 ; Morning Post, 14 
Sept. 1907 ; Daily Telegraph, 14 Sept. 1907 ; 
private information.] C. W. 

GIFFEN, Sm ROBERT (1837-1910), 
economist and statistician, bom at Strath- 
aven, Lanarkshire, on 22 July 1837, was 
younger son of Robert Giffen, a small 
merchant and an elder of the presby- 
terian churob, by his tvife Janet Wiseman. 
Robert was educated at the village 
school and was put in charge of the 
Sunday-school library with an elder brother, 
John, who, destined for the ministry, 
died prematurely of consumption. The 
boys read aU the books they could find, 
and wrote anonymously short articles and 
poems for a Hamilton newspaper. In 
1850 Robert was apprenticed to a lawyer 
in Strathaven. Three years later he re- 
moved to a lawyer’s office in Glasgow, and 
remained there seven years, attending lec- 
tures occasionally at the university. William 
Black [q. v. Suppl. I], the novelist, was one 
of his closest Glasgow friends (Reid, 'William 
Black, p. 18). In 1860 he definitely adopted 
journalism as a profession, becoming a repor- 
ter and sub-editor of the ‘ Stirhng Journal,’ 
In 1862 ho came to London as sub-editor 
of the ‘Globe’ (1862-6). After serving for 
a time with Mr. John (afterwards Visoonnt) 
Morley on the ‘Fortnightly Review* ho 
joined the staff of the ‘Economist,’ under 
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Walter Bageliot [q. v.], as assiatant-editor 
(1868-76), writing tlie City artiole from 1870 
to 1876. He was also, from 1873 to 1876, 
City editor of the ‘ Daily News,* contributed 
to ‘ The Times ’ and the ‘ Spectator,’ and 
was one of the founders of the ‘ Statist ’ in 
1878. Qosohen, in his classical ‘ Eepoi’t on 
Local Taxation ’ (1871), acknowledged in- 
debtedness to Giffen for assistance in the 
collection of historical material and in 
the compilation of the tables in the ap- 
pendices. In 1870 Giffen was appomled 
to the board of trade as chief of the 
statistical department and controller of 
com returns. In 1882 the commercial 
department of the board of trade, the 
main work of which had since 1876 been 
entrusted to the foreign office, was restored 
and united to the statistical department 
imder Giffen, who became an assistant- 
secretary to the board. In 1892 a third 
department, the labour department, was 
added, ajid Giffen became controller of 
the commercial, labour, and statistical 
departments. He retired from the hoard 
in 1897 and remoYed to Chanotonbury, 
Haywards Heath. His varied services 
proved of great value to the board. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, when president, in a 
minute written after the passing of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1882, described Giffen 
as ‘ to a great extent the real author of the 
measure, to whose exhaustive memoranda 
on the subject I owe the best part of my 
own knowledge.’ He served on various 
departmental committees, was a member 
of the royal commissions on the depression 
of agrierdture hi Great Britain (1893-7), 
and on the port of London (1900-2), 
and gave important statistical and econo- 
mic evidence before numerous royal 
commisaions, notably (the depreciation of 
silver (1876), the London Stock Exchange 
(1878), gold and silver (1886-8), and 
local taxation (1898-9). 

When accepting office in the civil service, 
Giffen obtained permission to continue to 
publish his views upon matters of eoonomio 
interest. From 1876 to 1891 he edited the 
‘Journal of the Royal Statistical Society’ 
(of which he was president, 1882-4), and 
wrote numerous articles and a regular 
contribution of City notes till his death 
for the ‘ Economic Journal,’ the organ of 
the Royal Economic Society, of which he 
was one of the founders in 1890. Trvice 
president of the section of economics and 
statistics of the British Association (1887 
and 1001), he gave on the jSrst occasion an 
address on ‘ The Recent Rate of Material 
Progress in England ’ and on the second an i 


address on ‘The Importance of General 
Statistical Ideas’ (both afterwards pub- 
lished). Weighty and sagacious in debate, 
he was a pillar of the Political Economy 
Club from 1877 to 1910. _ Though ho 
endeavoured to avoid poUtical partisan- 
ship he presented on occasion the unusual 
spectacle of a civil servant criticising in 
public the poUey of ministers of the crown. 
His examination of the finance of Glad- 
stone’s homo nrlo proposals in 1893 
was considered, a ‘ most powerful and 
damaging indictment,’ and led to the 
appointment of the royal commission on 
the financial relations botwcon Great 
Britain and Ireland (1896-0) before which 
he was a witness. He regarded Ireland 
as overtaxed in comparison with Groat 
Britain. Starting as a liberal, ho became 
successively a liberal unionist iu 1886, a 
unionist free-trader, abstaining from sup- 
port of either of the great paitics, iu 1903, 
and finally ‘ on balance ’ a suppoitcr of 
the unionist party owing to Ms disliko of 
the budget of 1900-10 as Ironoliiug too 
heavily upon capital and direct taxation, 
a view which he recorded in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ’ for July 1909. Giffen was made 
an honorary LL.D. of Glasgow in 1881, and 
was created O.B. in 1891 and K.U.il. in 1896. 
He died of heart failure at Fort Augustus on 
12 April 1910, while on a visit to Idootland, 
and is buried at Stratliaven. 

He married (1) in 1864, Isabella (d. 1800), 
daughter of D. MoEwen of Stirling; (2) 
on 25 Nov. 1896, Margaret Anno, daughter 
of George Wood of Aberdeen. Ho hart no 
children. 

Giffen, a prolific writer on eoonomio, 
financial, and statistical subjects, p)osse.ssod 
a luminous and ponotratiiig mind, great 
stores of information, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with business matters and 
methods, and shrewd judgment. His in- 
structive handling of statistics and his 
keen eye for pitfalls contributed greatly 
to raise the reputation and cnoourago 
the study of statistics in this country, 
though he did not develop its technique 
by the Hgher mathematical treatment. 

A stedy individualist, Giffen viewed with 
suspicion any infraction of the maxim 
laissez-faire. He believed in the ‘ patience 
cure’ for many social and financial evils. 
Though a strong free trader , ho conceded 
that a slight customs’ preference to colonial 
imports might he justified by i)olitioal 
considerations. His frame of mind is re- 
flected in his opinion that investors should 
inform themselves and judge for them- 
selves, and not be guided by tho advice 
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o£ their bankers, brokers, or Monds. He ated B.A. both as senior classic and fifteenth 


was in favour of ‘ free-banking,’ under which 
a cheque might be drawn upon any person 
whether a banker or not. He advocated 
the reduction of the representation of Ire 
land in the imperial parliament, and the 
boring of a tunnel mider the Irish Sea with 
a view to closer nnion. 

His principal published writings, aparl 
from separate addresses and pamphlets 
are : 1. ‘ American Railways as Hivest- 
menta,’ in Craoroft’s Investment Tracts 
(1872; 2nd and 3rd edits. 1873), written 
at the suggestion of Mr. Bernard Oracroft 
of the Stock Exchange, who provided him 
with materials. This work served to dispel 
some of the indiseriminate mistrust of 
American railways by the British public. 
A Prench translation by E. da Laveleye 
was published at Li^ge, 1873. 2. ‘ Thi 

Production and Movement of Gold since 
1848,’ 1873. 3. ‘ Stock Exchange Securities ; 
an Essay on the General Course of Pluotua- 
tiona in their Prices,’ 1877. 4. ‘ Essays in 
Einance ’ (contributions to periodicals), 1st 
series, 2 editions, 1880 ; Sth edit. 1890; 2nd 
series, 1886; 3rd edit. 1890. 6. The ‘Statist’ 
on Ireland ; reprint of ‘ Economist’s ’ 
[R. G.’s] letters to the ‘ Statist ’ on the 
Irish land and home rale questions, and of 
editorial comments thereon, 1886. 6. ‘ The 
Growth of Capital,’ 1889. 7. ‘The Case 
against BimetaUism,’ 1892 ; 2nd edit. 1892. 
8, ‘ Economic Enquiries and Studies ’ 
(contributions to periodicals), 2 vols, 1904. 
GifEen contributed ‘ Growth and Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, 1837-1887,’ to vol. ii. of 
T. H. Ward’s ‘ Reign of Queen Victoria ’ 
(1887), and added a chapter to Lord Parrer’s 
‘The State in its Relation to Trade’ (1902). 
He left completed in manuscript a ‘ Hand- 
book of Statistics,’ not yet published. 

[Personal knowledge ; information from 
Lady Gifien ; Statistical Sno. Journal, May 
1909 (with exoolleut engraved portrait) ; 
Economic Journal, June 1900,] H. H. 

1905), archdeacon of London and theologian, 
horn at Bristol on IS Deo. 1820, was 
sixth son of Richard Ireland Gifford 
by his wife Helen, daughter of William 
Davie of Stonehouse, Devonshire. After 
education at Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Plymouth, he was admitted to Shrewsbury 
School in 1837, under Benjamin HaU 
Kennedy [q. v.], and in 1839 lie proceeded 
to Cambridge, winning a soholarsliip at 
St. John’s College. He had a distinguished 
muyersity career. In 1842 he won the Pitt 
University scholarship, In 1843 he gradu- 


wrangler in the mathematical tripos. In the 
same year he won the ohanoeUor’s medal, 
and was a fellow of his college from 4 April 
1843 till 20 March 1844. Ho proceeded 
M.A in 1846, and D-D, in 1801. In 1843 
he returned to Shrewsbury as second 
master, and in 1848 he was appointed head- 
master of ICuig Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. He proved a worthy successor 
of James Prince Lee [q. v.], and resigned 
in 1862 owing to iU-health. Gifford, who 
had been ordained in 1844, was honorary 
canon of Worcester (1853-77), In 1865 
he became chaplain to Prancia Jeune 
[q. V.], bishop ot Peterborough, who pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Walgravo, 
NorthamptonshirB. Ho subsequently held 
the post of examining chaplain to two 
successive bishops of London, Jackson 
and Temple. In 1875 he accepted the 
benefice of Much Haclham, Hertiordshire, 
and in 1877 was made an honorary canon of 
St. Albans. (In 1883 ho was nominated to the 
prebend of Islington in St. Paul’s Oathedral, 
and the following year ho succeeded 
Piers Calverley Clanghton [q. v.] as arch- 
deacon of London and canon of St. Paul’s. 

Though Gifford was select preacher at 
Cambridge (18C4, 1869) and at O.xford 
(1879, 1800-1) he was not an effective 
preacher. He was better known as a scholar 
than as an eoolesiastio. On 24 April 1889 
Gifford resigned his archdeaconry, and 
retund to Arlington House, Oxford, where 
he continued his studies to the last. In 
1903 he was elected an honorary follow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He died in 
London on 6 May 1905. 

Gifford married (1) in 1844, Anno, 
daughter of John Yolland of Plymouth ; 
(2) in 1873, Margaret Symons, daughter of 
Pranois Jouno, bishop of Peterborough 
and sister of Franoia lluniy Jeune, baron St. 
Holier [q. v. Suppl. II]. He had issue one 
daughter. 

Gifford’s contributions to biblical and 
patristic learning, which were marked by 
insight and acem-aoy, included: 1, ‘Voices 
of the Past’ (1874), the Warburtoniau 
loctm’cs delivered at Linoohi’s Inn 1870-4. 
2. ‘The Epistle to the Romans’ (1881) in 
the ‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ 3. ‘ Baruoh 
and the Epistle of Jeremy ’ (1888) in the 
same series. 4. ‘ AuthorsMp of Psalm ox.’ 
1892 ; 3rd edit. 1896). 6. ‘ The Catoohotioal 
iectoes of St. Cyril of Jerusalem’ (1894), 
revised translation in vol. vii. of Nicene 
and Post-Nioene Library. 6. Eusebius’s 
’Prmparatio EvangeUoa’ (1903), 6 vols,, 
text and translation, 
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[Tlio Times, 6 May 1905 ; Guardian, 10 May 
1905; Chuicli Times, 12 May 1005; Shrewabiiry 
School Register (1731-1008). 1909 ; Baker, 
ffistory of St. John’s College, Cambiidge, 1869, 
i. 316 ; The Eagle, June 1905 ; Theologiaehe 
Literaturzeitung, 24 Got. 1003.] G. S. W. 


GIGLIUCCI, Countess. [See Novello, 
Cl.\ba ANAST.1SL1, 1818-1908.] 


GILBERT, Sm JOSEPH HENRY (1817- 
1901), agricultural chemist, born at Hull on 
1 Aug. 1817, was one of four sons of Joseph 
Gilbert [q. v.], a congregational minister, 
by hia wife Ann Taylor [see Gilbeet, 
Ifrs. Ann]. The family removed in 1825 
to Nottingham, where Gilbert spent his 
boyhood. He was educated at a school 
at Mansfield, and in 1838 entered the 
University of Glasgow, apiecialising in ana- 
l^ieal chemistry under Professor Thomas 
Thomson [q. v.]. A gun-shot accident 
in 1832, whicli cau.sed the loss of one eye, 
impaired his general health for some time. 
He next worked at University College, 
London, in the laboratory of Professor 
Anthony Todd Thomson [q. v.], where 
be had as a fellow-student John Bennet 
Lawes [q. v. 8uppl. I], with whom lie was 
afterwards closely connected. In 1840 he 
went to Giessen, where he met Lyon 
Pia^air [q. v. Suppl. I] and Augustus 
Yoeicker [q. v.], worked in the laboratory of 
laebig, and took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. On his return from Giessen ho 
acted in 1840-1 as assistant to Anthony 
Thomson at University College, and then 
some time at Manchester to 
the chemistry of calico printing and 
dyeing. 

On 1 June 1843 he joined as technical ad- 
viser John Bennet Lawes, who had shortly 
before started the fii-st organised agricultural 
experiment station in the world at his 
ancestral home at Eothamstod; Gilbert 
Jived at Earpenden close to the laboratory. 
Prom Jime 1843 to August 1900, when 
Lawes died, the two investigators lived 
m unbroken friendship and collaboration. 

WJi^was lawes’ wort was Gilbert’s work • 
tjie two are indissolubly connected. ! 
Law® was essentiaUy the practical aarienl- 
tunst. . . . Gilbert on the other hand was 
possesed of indomitable perseverance, 
combined with extreme patience and care- 
ful watching of results. With the deter- 
mnation to carry out an experiment to 
the very close, he united scrupulous 
aeouiacy and attention to detail. Each of 
the partnera had his own sphere, and the 

'’a -S'® in themselves 

essentially diflerent, materially oontrihuted 


to the success which attended their joint 
efforts, and made the Rothamsied experi- 
ments a standard for reference, and an 
example wherever agrioultural resoaroh is 
attempted ’ (Dr. J. A. VoEiciaan, in 
Journal Eoijal AgricuU, 8oc. 1901, Ixii. 348 
360). 

Gilbert took an. active part in the pro- 
ceedings of various learned societies. He 
joined the Chemical Society in 1841, a few 
weeks after its formation, and became its 
president in 1882-3. Ho was admitted into 
the Royal Society in 1860, and received 
with Lawes its royal medal in 1867. Ho 
xvaa elected in 1883 an honorary member 
of the Royal Agrioultiiral Society, in the 
‘Journal’ of rvhioh many of tho results 
of the Eothamstecl researches were qinb- 
lished. In 1884 ho was appointed Sib- 
thorpian profo.ssor of rural economy at tho 
University of Oxford, and hold tho pro- 
fessorship for six years, tho full toim 
allowed by tho statute, in 1893 ho went 
to the Chicago exhibition, and delivered in 
tbe United States seven lectures on tliu 
Rothamsted exporimeiits. In 1894 Lawes 
and he were presented by tbo .Brinco of 
Wales at Marlborough House willi tho 
Albert gold medal of the Royal Society of 
Arts. He rcooived honorary degrees from 
the universities of Glasgow (LL.D. 1883 , 
Oxford (M.A. 1884), Edinburgh (LL.D. 
1890), and Cambridge (So.U. 1891). 

On the completion of fifty years of tho 
]Omt laboura of Lawes and Gilbert, a 
granite memorial of tho ovent was dedi- 
cated^ at Rothamsted on 29 Juno 1893, 
and Gilbert was presented with an address 
and a piece of plate. On 11 Aug. 1893 
he receryod tho honour of knighthood. 
His activity of mind and body oonlinued 
almost to the last, but the death of Lawes 
in 1900 was a great blow to liim. lie died 
at Haipenden on 23 Deo. 1901, in liis eiglity- 
fifth year, and was bimcd in the oluirchyard 
there close to the grave of Lawes. 

Gilbert married twice: (1) in 1850 
Eliza Lamle (d, 1863); (2) in 1866, Maria 
imnith who survived Mm and was granted 
acml list pension of 1001 in 1904. Ilohad 
no family by either marriage. His portrait 
innn ? ^7 ^mik 0. Salisbury in 

1900, hangs in the direotors’ room at the 
laboratory at Rothamsted. 


[Memoir (mth portrait) by Dr. J. A. Vool- 
cker M vol. 62 (1901) of the Journal Royal 
England; obit, notice by 
^bert Wanngton, E.R.S., in Proo. Roy, Soo. 
Ixxv. 236-242 ; Trans. Chemical Soo., 1902, 

knoSgeO Tr' 
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GILBERT, Sm WILLIAM SCHWENCK 
(1836-1911), dramatist, born at 17 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, the house of his 
mother’s father. Dr. Thomas Morris, on 
18 Nov. 1836, was only son in a family of 
four ohUdren of William Gilbert (1804^1890) 
[q. V. Suppl. I] by his wife Arme Morris. 
His second Christian name was the surname 
of his godmother. As an infant he travelled 
in Germany and Italy with hia parents. 
When two years old he was stolen by 
brigands at Naples and ransomed for 251. 
In later days when visiting Naples he recog- 
nised in the Via PosUippo the scene of the 
occurrence. Hia pet name as a cliild was 
‘ Bab,’ which ha afterwards used as a 
pseudonym. He is said to have been a 
child of great beauty, and Sh David WlUde 
[q. V.] was so attracted by his face that he 
asked leave to paint his picture. At the age 
of seven he went to school at Boulogne. 
From ten to thirteen he was at the Western 
Grammar School, Brompton, and from 
thirteen to sixteen at the Great Ealing 
School, where he rose to be head boy. He 
spent much time in drawing, and wnote 
plays for performance by hia schoolfellows, 
paintuig Ha own scenery and acting himself. 

In Oct. 1855 he entered the department 
of general literature and science at King’s 
College, London {King's Coll. Calendar. 
1865-6, p. 89). Alfred Ainger [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and Walter Besant [q. v. Suppl. IIJ were 
fellow students. Some of his earliest lite- 
rary efforts were verses contributed to the 
college magazine. He remained a student 
during 1866-7, intending to go to Oxford, 
but in 1856, when he was nineteen years old, 
the Crimean war was at its height, and 
commissions in the Royal Artillery were 
tlmown open to competitive examination. 
Giving up all idea of Oxford, he read for the 
army examination announced for Ohristmas 
1866 (‘ An Autobiography ’ in The Theatre, 
2 April 1883, p, 217). But the war came 
to an abrupt end, and no more officers 
bemg required, the examination was indeii- 
nitely postponed, Gilbert then graduated 
B.A. at the London University in 1857, 
and obtained a commission in the militia in 
the 3rd battalion Gordon highlanders. 

In 1857 he was a successful competitor 
in an examination for a clerkship in the 
education department of the privy oomicil 
office, in which ‘ Ul-orgauised and iU- 
govemed office ’ he tells us he spent four 
un comfortable years. Coming unexpectedly 
in 1861 into 3001., ‘ on the happiest day 
of my life I sent in my resignation.’ He 
had already, on 11 October 1865, entered 
the Inner Temple as a student (Eosxeb’s 


Men at (he Bar). With 1001. of Ms capital he 
paid for his call to the bar, which took place 
on 17 Nov. 1863 (cf. ‘ My Maiden Brief,’ 
Gomhill, Dec. 1863). With another lOOl. 
he obtained access to the chambers of 
(Sir) Charles James Watkin Wilhams 
[q. V.], then a well-known barrister in the 
home circuit, and with the third lOOl. 
he furnished a set of rooms of his 
own in Clement’s Lm, but he does not 
appear to have had any professional 
chambers or address in the ‘Law List.’ 
He joined the northern circuit on 15 March 
1866, one of Ms sponsors being (Sir) John 
Holker [q. v.] [MS. Circuit limatds). 
He attended the Westminster courts, the 
Old Bailey, the Manchester and Liverpool 
assizes, the Liverpool sessions and Passage 
Coiut, but ‘ only earned 761. in two years.’ 

During the same period he was earning 
a ‘ decent income ’ by contributions to 
current literature. He appeared for the 
first time in ijrint in 1858, when he prepared 
a translation of the laughing-song from 
Auber’s ‘ Manon Lcscaut ’ for the playbill 
of Alfred Mellon’s promenade concerts; 
Mdlle. Barepa, afterwards Madame Parepa- 
Rosa [q. v.]. whom he hod known from 
babyhood, had made a singular success 
there with the song in its original French. 
In 1801 Gilbert commenced both as author 
and artist, contributing an article, three- 
quarters of a column long with a half- 
page drawing on wood, for ‘Eun,’ then 
under the editorship of Henry James 
Byron [q. v.]. A day or two later he was 
requested ‘ to contribute a cohunn of “ copy ” 
and a half-page drawing every week’ 
{Theatre, 1883, p. 218). He remained a 
regular contributor to ‘ Fun ’ during the 
editorship of Byron and that of Byron’s 
successor, Tom Hood the yomiger [q. v.] 
(from 1865). 

There is no evidence that he studied 
drawing hi any school, hut he was an 
illustrator of talent. In 1866 he made 84 
illustrations for hia father’s novel, ‘ The 
Magic Mirror.’ and in 1869 he illustrated 
another of Ms father’s books, ‘ King 
George’s Middy.’ His illustrations of hia 
own ‘ Bab Ballads ’ have much direot 
and quaint humour. In 1874 ‘ The Pic- 
cadilly Annual ’ was described as ‘ profusely 
illustrated by W. S. Gilbert aud other 
artists.’ One of the ‘ other artists ’ was J oMi 
Leech. 

Having akeady both written and drawn 
occasionally for ‘Punch,’ Gilbert offered 
that periodical in 1866 his baUad called 
‘ The Yarn of the Nancy Bell,’ but it was 
refused by the editor, Mark Lemon [q. v.], on 
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the ground that it was ‘ too oannihalistic for 
Ms readers’ tastes ’ {Fifty Bab Ballads, pref., 
1S84). Gilbert’s connection with ‘ IMnch ’ 
thereupon ceased. ‘ The Nancy Bell ’ ap- 
peared, without illustrations, in ‘Nan’ on 
3 March 1866. Gilbert’s other work in 
‘ Fun’ may be traced by single figure draw- 
ings signed ‘ Bab.’ A series of dramatic 
notices commencing 15 Sept. 1866 and ‘ Men 
we Meet, by the Comic Physiognomist’ 
(2 Feb. to 18 May 1867) are thus iUuatratcd. 
The first illustrated ballad was ‘ General 
John’ (1 June 1867). From tMs date 
they became a regular feature of the paper. 
But not imtil 23 Jan. 1869, in connection 
rvith ‘ The Two Ogres,’ was the title ‘ The 
Bah Ballads ' used. They were first col- 
lected in volume form in the same year. 
Further ‘ Bab Ballads ’ continued to appear 
in ‘ Fun,’ at varying intervals until 1871. 
A collected volume of ‘ More Bab Ballads’ 
followed in 1873. The Bub Ballads estab- 
lished Gilbert’s reputation as a whimsical 
humorist in verse. 

At the same time Gilbert contributed 
articles or stories to the magazmes— the 
‘ Comhill ’ (1863-4), ‘ London Society,’ 

' Tinsley’s Magazine,’ and ‘ Temple Bar ’ ; 
he furnished the London correspondence 
to the ‘ Invalide Russe,’ and, becoming 
dramatic critic to Vizetelly’s ‘ Illustrated 
Times,’ interested himself in the stage. In 
spite of these activities Gilbert found time 
to continue his military duties, and became 
captain of his militia regiment in 1867. 
He retired with the rank of major in 1883. 

At the end of 1866 Gilbert commenced 
work as a playwright. To Thomas William 
Robertson [q. v.], the dramatist, he owed 
the needful introduction. Miss Herbert, 
the leasee of St, James’s Theatre, wanted 
a Christmas piece in a fortnight, and 
Robertson recommended Gilbert for the 
work, which was written in ten days, 
rehearsed in a week, and produced at 
Christmas 1866. The piece was a bur- 
lesque on ‘ L’Elixir d’Amore,’ called 
‘ Dulcamara, or the Little Duck and the 
Great Quack.’ _ Frank Matthews made a 
success in the title role, audit ran for several 
months and was twice revived. No terms 
had been arranged, and when Mr. Emden, 
the manager, paid Gilbert the SOL that he 
asked, Emden advised him never again to 
sell so good a piece for so small a sum. 
Thenceforward Gilbert was a successful 
playwright, at first in the lighter branches 
of the drama. Another burlesque on 
‘La Figlia del Reggimento,’ called ‘La 
Vivandihre, or True to the Corps,’ was 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre on 22 Jan. 


1868, and in it John Lawrence Toole 
[q, V, Suppl. II] and Lionel Brough [q. v. 
Suppl. II] played. It ran for 120 nights. 
A tim'd burlesque, on the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ 
entitled ‘ The Merry Zingara, or the Tipsy 
Gipsy and the Popay Wopsy,’ was produced 
at the Royal Theatre on 21 Maroh 1868 by 
Miss Patty Oliver. On 21 Deo. 1868 tho 
new Gaiety Theatre was opened by John 
HoUingshead [q. v. Suppl. II] with a new 
operatic extravaganza by Gilbert called 
‘ Robert the Devil,’ in which Nellie Farron 
[q.v. Suppl.II] played tho loading part. Next 
year, at the opening of tho Charing Cross 
(afterwards Toole’s) Theatre, on 10 Juno 

1869, the performance conoluclod with a 
musical extravaganza by Gilbert, ‘ Tho 
Pretty Druidess, or tho Mother, tho Maid, 
and the Mistletoe Bough, a travostio of 
Norma.’ Gilbert was niuoli attached to 
second titles. Between 1869 and 1872 
lio also wrote many dramatio skotohes, 
usually with music, for the Gorman Roeda’ 
‘ entertainment ’ at tho Gallery of Illus- 
tration, 14 Regent Street. Ilis ivmsioal 
collaborator was Frederick Olay | q. v. 
Suppl. I]. On 22 Nov. 1809 they pro- 
duced together ‘Ages Ago,’ which was 
afterwards expanded into tiro opci'a 
‘ Buddigore ’ ; on 30 Jan. 1871 ‘A Sensa- 
tion Novel and on 28 Oct. 1872 ‘ Happy 
Arcadia.’ Arthur Cecil, Cornoy Grain, and 
Fanny Holland wero the chief performers, 

It was under the auspices of tho Gorman 
Reeds that Gilbert and (Sir) Artlmr 
Sullivan [q. v. Suppl. I] first made each 
other’s acquaintance. Sullivan was onu 
of the composers of music for German Rood 
plays, and at the Gallery of Illustration 
in 1871 Clay introduced Sullivan to Gilbert 
(Lawkenoe’s Life of Sullivan, p. 84, and 
B. A. Browke’s Oilbert, p. 36). They 
soon were at work together on a bur- 
lesque, ‘ Thespis, or tho Gods Grown 
Old,’ which was produced at tho Gaiety 
Theotre on 26 Dec. 1871 (John Hol- 
lingshbad’s Gaiety Chronicles, 202-7). 
They often met at Tom Taylor’s, and 
engaged together in amateur theatricals 
(Bulen Teebx’s Slory of My Life, 1908), 
but for the present no further dramatic 
collaboration followed. 

Meanwhile Gilbert was assiduously seek- 
ing fame in more serious branches of tho 
drama. On 8 Jan. 1870 ‘ Tho Frinoesa,’ 
a respectful parody on Tennyson’s poem, 
was produced at the Olympic with great 
success. This was afterwards the basis of 
the opera ‘ Princess Ida.’ John Baldwin 
Buokatone [q. v.] now commissioned Gilbert 
to wnte a blank verso fairy comedy on 
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Madame do Genlie’s story of ‘ Le Palais 
de la Verite.’ TMs was produced on 
19 Nov. 1870 at the Hajunarket under 
the title of ‘ The Palace of Truth,’ wth 
Buckstone, Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal), 
and W. H. Kendal in the cast. It ran tor 
230 nights. ‘Pygmalion and Galatea,’ a 
rather artificial classical romauco, was pro- 
duced also at the Haymarket on 9 Dec. 1871. 
It proved a remarkable success. The play 
was revived at the Lyceum with Miss Mary 
Anderson in 1884 and later in 1888, at the 
same theatre, -with Miss Julia Neilaon in 
the part. Gilbert is said to have made 
40,000!. out of this play alone {Daily 
Telegraph, 30 May 1911). ‘The Wicked 
World,’ a fairy comedy, followed at the 
Haymarket on 4 Jan. 1873 and was not 
quite so suoce.ssfuI as its forerunners. 

In the meantime Gilbert wrote an ex- 
tended series of comedies for Miss Marie 
Litton’s management of the new Court 
Theatre in Sloans Square, London. This 
playliouse was opened by Miss Litton with 
Gilbert’s ‘Randall’s Thumb’ on 25 Jan. 
1871 ; there followed during Miss Littou’s 
tenancy ‘ Oreatures of Impulse ’ (16 April 
1871); ‘Great Expectations' (28 May), an 
adaptation of Dickens’s novel ; ‘ On Guard ’ 
(28 Oct. ) ; and ‘ Tho Wedding March ’ (under 
the pseudonym of E. Latour Tomline) (16 
Nov. 1873). One of Gilbert’s plays written 
for^ the Court Theatre, ‘ The Happy Land,’ 
which Miss Litton produced on 17 March 
1873, caused much public excitement. It 
was a burlesque version of Gilbert’s ‘ Wicked 
World,’ designed by himsoU, but mainly 
worked out' by Gilbert Arthur a Beckett 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], Gilbert received 7007. for 
Ms share of the libretto ( W- S. Gilbert, by 
Kate Field, Scribner’s Mmithly, xviii. 
(1879), 754). His name did not appear on 
the bill, whero the pieco was assigned to 
E. L. Tomline (i.e. Gilbert) and ii Rcokott. 
‘The Happy Land’ was received with en- 
thusiasm. But three of the actors, Walter 
Eisher, W. J. Hill, and Edward Righton 
(manager of tho theatre), were made up to 
resemble respectively Gladstone, Robert 
Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), and A. S. Ayrton, 
members of the liberal administration then in 
office. The lord chamherlain insisted on tho 
removal of this feature of the performance. 

Of more serious plays ‘ Charity,’ produced 
on 3 Jan. 1874 at tho Haymarket, was the 
story of a woman redeeming her one mistake 
in life by an after career of self-sacrifice. 
It was denounced as immoral by the 
general public, and was withdrawn after a 
run of eighty nights. There followed a series 
of successful oomediea in which sentiment 


predominated over Gilbert’s habitually 
cynical humour. ‘ Sweethaarls ’ was pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s on 7 Nov. 1874 
under Mi's. Bancroft’s management ; ‘ Tom 
Cobb ’ at the St. James’s, on 24 April 1876 ; 
‘ Broken Hearts ’ on 17 Deo. 1876 at tho 
Court Theatre under (Sir) John Hare’s 
direction. ‘ Dan’] Diuoe,’ a play of very 
serious tone, and ‘ Engaged ’ both oamo 
out at the Haymarket, on 11 Sept. 1876 and 
3 Oct. 1877 respectively. ‘ Orololioii,’ a 
fom'-act drama in verso on the Eauat legend, 
was produced on 24 March 1879 at the 
Olympic. In 1884 Gilbert wrota an am- 
bitious sketch, ‘Comedy and Tragedy,’ 
for Miss Mary Anderson to perform at the 
Lyceum Theatre (26 Jan. 1884). 

Meanwhile Gilbert acquired a more con- 
spicuous triumph in another draniatio field. 
The memorable serios of operas in wliioh 
he and Sullivan ooHaborated began with 
‘ Tri.al by Jury,’ which was produced at tho 
Royalty Theatre by Madame Selina Dolato 
on 26 March 1876. A sketch of an operetta 
under this title had appeared in ‘ E’mi ’ 
on 11 April 1808. The words now took 
a new shape, Sullivan supplied the nnisic, 
and tho rehearsals were completed witliin 
tluce weeks, Gilbert’s libretto betrayed tho 
whimsioalhumour of his early ‘ Bab Balhwis,’ 
as well as tho facility of his earlier 
extravaganzas and burlesques. Richard 
D’Oyly Carte [q. v. Suppl. II] was tho 
manager of the Royalty. In view of tho 
piece’s success Carte formed a Comedy 
Opera Company, and gave Gilbort anil 
Sullivan a commission to write a larger 
work together. Tho result was ‘Tho 
Sorcerer,’ which was first played at tho 
Opera Gomiquo on 17 Nov. 1877, and 
introduced George Grossmith and Rutland 
Barrington to the professional stage. This 
opera proved tho forornnnor oi a long 
scries of like successes. ‘The Sorcoror^ 
was followed by ‘ Il.M.S. Pinafore, or tlio 
Lass that loved a Sailor,’ under the same 
managoment on 26 May 1878. This ran 
for 700 nights and enjoyed an enormous 
popularity throughout the country. It was 
at onoo received in America with an ‘ ou- 
thusiasra bordering upon insanity’ (Katoj 
Eibld in Scribim' a Monthly, xviii. 764), and 
after its first production in Ainoi'ioa Oilbort, 
with Sullivan, D’Oyly Carlo, and Alfred 
Gdlier, tho muswal oonductor, wont to Now 
York (Nov. 1879) to give it the fresh advan- 
tage of Gilbert s personal stago managoment 
and Sullivan’s own orchestral intorprota- 
tion. While in New York they produced 
for the first time a now opera, ‘ The Piralos 
of Ponzanoo, or tho Slave of Duty,’ which 
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was brought out at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on New Year’s Eve, 31 Dec. 1879. 
The party returned to England in time 
to produce ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ 
at the Opera Comique on 3 April 1880. 
This ran for a year. ‘ Patience, or 
Bunthome’s Bride ’ oamo out at the Opera 
Comique on 23 April 1881, and at the 
height of its triumph, on 10 Oct. 1881, it 
was transferred to the ‘ Savoy ’ the new 
opera house built by D’Oyly Carte for the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. ‘ Patience ’ 
was a satire on the current ‘ resthetio move- 
ment ’ and enjoyed great popularity. 

The succeeding ‘ Savoy operas ’ were 
‘lolanthe, or the Peer and the Peri’ 
(23 Nov. 1882) ; ‘ Princess Ida, or Castle 
Adamant,’ based on Gilbert’s comedy 
‘ The Princess ’ (5 Jan. 1884) ; and ‘ The 
aiik^o, or the Town of Titipu ’ (14 March 
1885). The last piece ran for two years, 
was played over 5000 times in America, 
and found favour on the Continent. It 
was the most popular of all Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s joint works. It is said Qdberl, 
Sullivan, and Carte each made 30,0001. 
out of it, ‘ Euddigore, or the Witch’s 
Curse,’ au elaboration of the German Reed 
piece ‘ Ages Ago,’ followed on 22 Jan. 1887 ; 
‘ The Yeoman of the Guard, or The Merry- 
man and His Maid ’ on 3 Oct. 1888, and 
‘ The Gondoliers, or The King of Barataria ’ 
on 7 Deo. 1889. The partnership was 
shortly afterwards mterrupted. A disagree- 
ment on financial matters arose between 
GUhert and Carte, and Gilbert thought that 
Sullivan sided with Carte. Separating for the 
time from both SuUivau and Carte, Gilbert 
wrote bis nest libretto, ‘ The Mountebanks,’ 
for music by Alfred Cellier. It was pro- 
duced at the Lyric Theatre on 4 Jan. 1892, 

In writing these operas Gilbert first 
wrote out the plot as though it were an 
anecdote, and this he expanded to the 
length of a magazine article with sum- 
maries of conversations. This was over- 
hauled and corrected and cut do\Tn to a 
skeleton, and then broken up into scenes 
with entrances and exits arranged. Not 
until the fifth MS. was the play illustrated 
by actual dialogue. Sometimes a piece 
would after a fortnight’s rest be re-written 
entirely afresh without reference to the 
first draft. In arranghig the scenes, too, 
no trouble was too groat. In ‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore ’ Gilbert went down to Portsmouth 
and was rowed round about tbo harbour 
and visited various ships, and finally pitched 
upon the quarter-deck of the Victory for 
his scene, which he obtained permission to 
sketch and model in every detail. 
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Gilbert’s partnership with Sullivan and 
Carte was resumed in 1893, when ho and 
Sullivan wrote ‘ Utopia Limited, or the 
Flowers of Progress.’ It was produced at 
the Savoy on 7 Oct. 1893, hut was not so 
popular as its predecessors, although it ran 
till 9 Jime 1894. Gilbert’s next opera, ‘ Ui.s 
Excellency,’ had music by Dr. Osmond Carr 
(Lyric, 27 Oct. 1894) ; it was followed by 
revivals of older pieces. In ‘ Tbo Grand 
Duke,’ which oamo out on 7 March 1896 
at the Savoy, Gilbert and Sullivan worked 
together for the last tune. Thenceforth 
Gdbert pursued his career as a playwright 
siJasmodicaUy and with declining suoce.ss. 
A fanciful drama, ‘Harlequin and thoFairy’s 
Dilemma, ’ was produced without much 
acceptance by Mr. Arthur Bouroliior at 
the Garrick Theatre (3 May-22 July 1904). 
On 11 Dec. 1009 his opera ‘ Fallon Fairies,’ 
Avith music by Edward German, came out 
at the Savoy. His filial production wa,s 
‘ Tbo Hooligan,’ a grim skoloh of the last 
moments of a oonvicied murderer, played 
by Jlr James Welch at the Colisoutn iii 1911. 

’ Gilbert’s suoocssoa as a clmmatist brought 
him wealth, which ho put to good purpose. 
He built and owned the Garriok I'heatro 
m Charing Cross Road, Avhioh Avas opened in 
1889. In 1890 he purchased of Frederick 
Goodall, R.A. [q. v. Suppl. Il], tho hoiiao and 
e.state of Grims Dyke, I-larroAvWeald, Middle- 
sex. The estate covered 100 aores and Hie 
house had boon built for Goodall by Normim 
Shaw. Gilbert added au observatory and 
an open-air sAvimming lake. Ho Avas 
sometliing of an astronomer as Avoll as a 
dairy farmer, bee-keeper, and hortioiilturial. 
He was made J,P. in 1891 and D.L. for 
Middlesex, and devoted muoh time to his 
magisterial duties. In 1907 ho aviw 
knighted. He was a Avoll-knoAvu luombor of 
the Beefsteak, Junior Carlton, and Royal 
Automobile Clubs, and was elected by tho 
committee to tho Garriok Club on 22 Fob. 
1900. 

Gilbert died from heart failure brought 
on by over-exertion while saving a young 
lady from droAniiiig in his SAvimming lake at 
Grims Dyke on 29 May 1911. Tho body Avas 
cremated at Goldor’s Green and tho ashes 
buried at Groat Stanmore church, Midi llcsox, 

Gilbert was, perhaps, tho most out- 
standing figure among Victorian play- 
wrights. Few if any contemporary Avritors 
for the stage made so much money from 
that source alone, none acquired so wido a 
fame. In aU his Avriting there is an effort 
after literary grace and finish Avhich Avas in 
his early days absent from oontomporary 
drama. His hrmioui oonsists mainly in 
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logical topsy-turvoydom in a vein so 
peculiar to Gilbert as to justify the bestowal 
on it of the epithet ‘ Gilbertian.’ He 
himself disclaimed any knowledge of Gil- 
bertian humour, stating that ‘ all humour 
properly so called is based upon a grave 
and quasi-reapoctful treatment of the 
ludicrous.’ His satire hits current foibles 
with rmvarying urbanity and rvith no 
Aristophanio coarseness. The success of his 
operas was largely due to their freedom from 
vulgarity and to the excellence of the lyrics, 
w'hich not only W’ere musical and perfect in 
form but applied mastery of metre to the 
expression of the most whimsical and fan- 
ciful ideas. He had little or no ear for 
tune, but a wonderful ear for rhythm. 
Gilbert’s words and metre underwent no 
change in the process of musical setting. 

Gilbert beheved that the playwright 
should dominate the theatre. He was a 
master of stage management. In a pri- 
vately printed preface to ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea ’ he pointed out that ‘ the supreme 
importance of careful rehearsing is not 
sufficiently recognised in England.’ His 
experience, for which he vouched by 
statistics, taught huu that when his pieces 
were carefully rehearsed they succeeded, and 
when they were insufficiently rehearsed they 
failed. A sufficient rehearsal for a play he 
then considered to be three weeks or a 
month. His conduct at the rehearsals of his 
adaptation of ‘Ought we to visit her’ (a 
comedy in three acts by Messrs. Edwardes 
and Gilbert), produced at the Royalty 
on 17 Jan. 1874, led to a quarrel with 
Miss Henrietta Hodson [q. v. Suppl. II], 
which was renewed over the production 
of ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ in January 
1877. Miss Hodson published ‘A Letter’ 
in the same year complaining of Gilbert’s 
dictatorial action, to which Gilbert replied 
in ‘ A Letter addressed to the Members 
of the Dramatic Profession.’ Gilbert de- 
veloped the practice of Tom Robertson, 
w'ho was perhaps the first English play- 
wright to impress his personal views at 
rehearsal on the actor. Gilbert re- 
hearsed his pieces in his study by means 
of a model stage and figures, and 
every group and movement were settled 
in the author’s mind before the stage re- 
hearsals began. Until Gilbert took the 
matter in hand choruses were prac- 
tically nothing more than a part of the 
stage setting. It was in ‘ Thespis ’ that 
GUbert began to carry out his expressed 
determination to get the chorus to play its 
proper part in the performance. 

Gilbert had in ordinaiy society a ready, 


subtle, and inoisive wit. He was aggressive 
and combative and rarely let the disoomfort 
of a victim deprive liim and his companions 
of a brilliant epigram or a ready repartee. 
Nevertheless he had a kind heart, and 
was only a ojmio after the manner of 
Thackeray. Many of the artists who 
worked under him bore testimony to his 
personal kindness. He was not interested 
in sport. He had a oonstilntional objection 
to taking life in any form. ‘ I don’t 
think I ever wittingly killed a blackbeetle,’ 
he said, and added ‘ The tune will come 
when the sport of the present day will be 
regarded very much as we regard the 
Spanish bnll-fight or the bear-baiting of our 
ancestors’ (William Abchee, Beal Can- 
versalions). 

He married in 1867 Lucy Agnes, daughter 
of Captain Thomas MetcaU Blois Turner, 
Bombay engineers. His wife smTived 
him without issue. A portrait painted by 
Erank Hell, R.A., in 1887 is destined for 
the National Portrait Gallery. Ho also 
owned a portrait of himself by Herman 
Gustave Herkomer and a bronze statuette 
by Andrea Luochesi. 

Besides the plays already mentioned, 
Gilbert vTote the foUorving dramatic 
pieces : ‘ Harlequin Cook Robin and Jenny 
Wren, or Fortunatus, the Three Bears, the 
Three Wishes, and the Little Man who 
wooed the Little Maid,’ pantomime (26 
Dec. 1866) ‘ Allow Me to Explam,’ farce, 
altered from the French (Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, 4 Nov. 1867) ; ‘ Highly Improb- 
able,’ farce (New Royalty, 5 Deo. 1867) ; 
‘ No Cards ’ (German Reeds, 29 March 
1860) ; ‘ An Old Score,’ comedy-drama in 
three acts (Gaiety Theatre, 10 July 1869) ; 
‘ The Gentleman in Black,’ opera houffe in 
two acts, inusio by Frederick Clay (Charing 
Cross Theatre, 26 May 1870) ; ‘ Our 

Island Home ’ (Gallery of Illustration, 
20 Jime 1870) ; ‘ A Medical Man,’ a 

comedietta (Drawing Room Plays, 1870) ; 
‘ The Realms of Joy,’ farce by F. Latour 
Tomline, i.e. Gilbert (Royalty Theatre, 
18 Oct. 1873) ; ‘ Committed for Trial,’ a 
piece of absurdity in two acts, founded on 
‘Le ReveiUon’ of H. Meilhac and L. Halevy 
(Globe Theatre, 24 Jan. 1874, revived 
at the Criterion, 12 Feb. 1877, as ‘ On 
Bail’); ‘ Topsy-turveydom,’ extravaganza 
(Criterion Theatre, 21 Mar. 1873) ; ‘ King 
Candaules ’ (1876) ; ‘ Eyes and No Eyes, 
or the Art of Seehig,’ a vaudeville, music 
by T. German Reed, founded on Hans 
Andersen’s ‘ The Emperor’s New Clothes ’ 
(St. George’s Hall, 6 July 1876) ; ‘ Princess 
Toto,’ comic opera in three acts, music 
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by ^Frederick Clay (Strand. Theatre, 
2‘Oot. 1876) ; ‘ The Ne’er-do-Weel,’ drama 
(Olympic Theatre, 25 Peb. 1878) ; _ ‘ Fog- 
gerty’s Pairy,’ a fairy comedy (Criterion, 
15 Dec. 1881); ‘ Brantinghame Hall,’ 

drama (St. James’s Theatre, 29 Hov. 1888) ; 
‘ The Brigands,’ opera houffe in three acts, 
music by Oflenhach, adapted from ‘Les 
Brigands’ of Meilliac and Halevy (Avenue 
Theatre, 16 Sept. 1889); ‘ Eosenorantz and 
Guildenstem,’ a travesty on ‘Hamlet,’ in 
three tableaux (Vaudeville Tlieatre, 3 June 
1891) ; ‘ Haste to the Wedding,’ comic opera, 
music by George Grossmith (Criterion 
Theatre, 27 July 1892), a version of 
E. M. Lahiche’s ‘Un Chapeau de Faille 
d’ltalie.’ played at the Court Theatre as 
‘Tlie Wedding March’ on 15 Nov. 1873; 

‘ The Portune Huntei’,’ di'ama (Theatre 
Eoyal, Birmingham, 27 Sept. 1897). 

Collected editions of Gilbert’s dramatic 
vork appeared as ‘ Original Plays ’ (4 series, 
1876-1911) and ‘ Original Comic Operas ’ 
(8 parts, containing ‘Sorcerer,’ ‘H.M.S. 
Pmafore,’ ‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘lolanthe,’ 
‘Patience,’ ‘Princess Ida,’ ‘Mikado,’ and 
‘ Trial by Jury,’ 1890). He also published 
‘Songs of a Savoyard,’ a collection of songs 
from the Savoy operas, illustrated hy Gilbert 
(1890), and ‘Foggerty’s Fairy and other 
Tales’ (1890). 

[Williain Sohwenck Gilbert,an Autobiography 
in The Theatre, 2 April 1883, pp, 217 seq. ; 
Edith A. Browne, W. S. Gilbert, 1907 ; Arthur 
Lawrence, Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 1899; 
William Ai’cher, English Dramatists of To- 
day ; William Archer, Eeal Coiivcisations ; 
Percy Pitzgerald, The Savoy Opera and tho 
Savoyards ; Daily Telegraph, 30 May 1911 ; 
Tho Times, 30 May-2 June, 18 Aug. (will), 
1911; John Hollingshead’s Gaiety Chronicles, 
1898 ; Kate Field’s W. S. Gilbert in Scribner’s 
Monthly, 1879, xviii. 754 ; Smalley’s London 
Letters, 2 vols„ 1890 ; and his Anglo-American 
Memories, 1911; The English Aristophanes, art. 
hy Walter Sichel, in Fortnightly Keview, 1912 ; 
W. Davenport Adams, Diet, of the Drama.] 

B. A. P. 

GILLIES, DUNCAN (1834-1903), 
premier of Victoria, Australia, born in 
January 1834 at Over-Newton, a suburb 
of Glasgow, was second son of Duncan 
GiUies, a market gardener of that place, 
hy Margaret his wife. After education 
at Glasgow High School he began a busi- 
ness career in a cormting-house in liis 
native city. He read muoh in hia leisure, 
chiefly in history. 

In 1852 he emigrated to Australia, and 
landing at Port PhUlip, Victoria, proceeded 
to the Ballarat gold-fields, where for some 


time he worked as a digger. In 1853-4 he 
was one of the leaders of the minors in 
their resistance to tho demands of the 
government, though from tho outset he 
was strongly opposed to the uso of violence 
and took no part in tho affair of the 
Eureka stockade. Becoming known among 
his fellows as a ready spoakur, ho wa.s 
elected a member of tlio local mining 
ooiui, and in February 1858 ho became 
a member of tho Ballarat mining board, 
which then superseded that court. 

Gillies, who had hecomo a working partner 
in the Great Ropuhlio (mining) Company, 
was returned 'to tho Legislativo Assembly 
in 1859 n.s tho miners’ representative for 
Ballarat West, being ro-olcotcd hi 1861, 
1864, 1866, and 1868. Ho soon became one 
of the foremost debaters. On 11 May 1868 
he took office as president of the hoard of 
land and works and commissioner of 
croivn lands and surveys in tho unpopular 
Slaclen ministry, and was sworn a momher 
of tho exccutivo council. Promptly re- 
jected on seeking ro-olecLion, ho sought a 
constituency where his growing antipathy 
to democracy might find favour. At tho 
next general election, in Marcli 1870, ho was 
returned unopposed for Maryborough. 

On 10 June 1872 ho joined tho Francis 
ministry as commissioner of railways and 
roads, and he retained tho offico when the 
cabinet was reconstructed under Goorgo 
Briscoe Korfoi'd in July 1874. Ho retired on 
2 Aug. 1876, but was commissioner of lands 
and survey and prosidont of tho board of 
land and works and minister of agri- 
culture in tho last McCulloch government 
(25 Oct. 1875-21 May 1877). At tho 
general election of May 1877 Oillios was 
returned for Rodney, hut ho was unseated 
on petition on tho ground that undue in- 
fluence had heon exorcised by tho laud 
department dming the contest. Ho was 
exonerated from any personal laiowlcdgo of 
this abuse, and was re-eleclod for tlio same 
constituency on 2 Nov. 1877. Ho was 
prominent in tho opposition to tho party led 
by (Sir) Graham Berry [q. v. Supjil. IIJ. 

From 6 Maroh to 3 Aug. 1880 ho was 
commissioner of railways in tho Soiwice 
government, and although a strong con- 
servative and free-trader ho took office 
as commissioner of railways and minister 
of public instruction in the Sorvice-Borry 
coalition which ruled the colony from 8 
March 1883 to 18 Feb. 1886. When 
Service and Berry retired on tho last 
date, and the ministry was reconstructed, 
again on a coalition basis, Gillies heoamo 
premier and treasmer and Doaldn chief 
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secretary, each representing his O'ivn party 
in the cabinet and the Assembly. 

The period of the GUlies-Deakin minis- 
try was marked by great social and political 
activity. The revenue and expenditure of 
the colony increased to an unprecedented 
degree, whilst railways were extended in 
all directions. Uscfid legislation was pro- 
moted, of which the most important was 
the Irrigation Act of 1886 -ndth its numerous 
ofi-shoots, but the government before its 
term of office ended had to contend with 
acute labour troubles, culminating in dis- 
astrous strikes. In 1887 Gillies declined 
the honour of K.G.M.G. 

At the general election of March 1889 
Gillies was returned for the Eastern 
Suburbs of Melbourne, and the govern- 
ment’s power seemed unimpaired, though 
there were signs of coming diffioidty. The 
first session passed uithout disaster, but 
in the second session a direct vote of want 
of confidence was carried 011 30 Oct. 1890, 
by 55 votes to 36. Gillies resigned on 
5 Nov. and led the opposition to the 
Munru and Sliiels governments. Gillies 
was a oon.sistont .supporter of the cause 
of Australian federation. He represoiitcd 
Victoria at several intercolonial con- 
ferences as well as in the second and 
third sessions of the federal council of 
Australasia. He presided at the federal 
conference hold in Melbourne in Eeb. 
1890, and was one of the representatives 
of Victoria at the national Australasian 
convention which met m Sydney in March 
and April 1891. 

From 6 Jan. 1894 to 5 Jan. 1897 Gillies 
was agent-general for the colony in 
London. Returning to Melbomne, he again 
entered Parliament (14 Oct. 1897) as member 
for Toorak, and was re-elected in 1900. On 
14 Oct. 1002 he was mianimously chosen 
as speaker of the House of Assembly. 
But failing health hampered the perfonu- 
ance of Ms duties, lie died of heart failure 
on 12 Sept. 1903 in the Speaker’s apart- 
ments at the St.ate Parliament House, 
and was buried in Melbomme general 
cemetery. 

Gillies lacked many of the qualities of a 
popular leader. Even among his political 
supporters his general demeanour was 
somewhat cold and imsympathetic, but 
he gained respect by bis conspicuous fair- 
ness and magnanimity. His speeches were 
models of clearness and force. He proved 
himself a powerful leader of the house, 
and in that capacity displayed tact and 
resource. 

A portrait of Gillies m oils, three-quarter 
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length, by Tennyson Cole, is in the National 
Gallery of Victoria at Melbourne. 

[The Times, 14 ,Sopt. 1903 ; Melbourne 
Age, 14, 15, 18 Sept. 1903 ; Melbourne 
Argus, 1 1 iS'ept. 1903 ; Australasian, 19 Sept. 
1903 ; Johns's Notable Australians, 1908 ; 
Turner’s History of the Colony of Victoria, 
vol. ii. 1904; Australian Year Book, 1004; 
MeimoU'e Diet, of Australas. Biog. 1902 ; 
Colonial Office Records.] C. A. 

GIROUARD, DfiSIRE (1836-1911), 
Canadian judge, born at St. Timothy, co. 
Beauharnois, Province of Quebec, on 7 July 
1836, was son of Jeremie Girouard by 
his wife Hippolite Piccard. Ho was 
descended on the father’s side from Antoine 
Girouard, private secretary to De Ramezay, 
governor of Montreal in 1720. After at- 
tending the Montreal College he took the 
law course at MoGdl University, obtaining 
the first prize three years consecutively, 
and graduating B.C.L. in 1860, D.C.L. in 
1874 ; he was also LL.D. of Ottawa Uni- 
versity. He was called to the bar of Lower 
Canada in October 1860, and was appointed 
Q.C. in October 1880. He attained groat 
distinction at the bar, especially in com- 
mercial cases, and was a well-known writer 
on legal and international questions. In 
1860, before bo was called, be published a 
useful treatise in Erenoh on bills of ex- 
change. He also ivrote on the civil laws of 
man’inge and on the Insolvent Act. He 
was one of the chief collaborators in ‘La 
Revue Critique,’ which in 1873-4 gave 
expression to the dissatisfaction of the 
Montreal bar with the then existing Quebec 
court of appeals and led to the reconstitu- 
tion of that court in 1874. He first stood 
for the Canadian Parliament in 1872, but 
was not successful till 1878, when he became 
conservative member for the constituency 
of Jacques Cartier, and held the seat for 
seventeen years, until the close of liis politi- 
cal career. In Parliament, where he proved 
a good debater, he carried in 1882 a hill 
legahsing marriage 'with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Later, in 1885, ndth some other 
conservative Erench-Canadian members, 
he opposed the government on the subject 
of the execution of Louis Riel [q. v.]. He 
was chairman of the standing committee 
on privileges and elections, presiding in one 
well-known case — the Langevin-McGreevy 
case — over 104 sittings. He was offered a 
seat in the dominion cabinet, but preferred 
a judgeship, and was appointed in September 
1895 to the bench of the supreme court of 
Canada. He was senior puisne judge when 
he died at Ottawa from a carriage accident 
on 22 March 1911. 
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Girouard was not only eminent as a 
lawyer and judge, but he was also an 
autlioiity on tlie early liistory of the settle- 
ment of Montreal. In recognition of lus 
historical researches he was presented by 
the governor-general with the Confedera- 
tion medal in 1895. He began publishing 
the results of his studies in 1889, and in 1®^ 
his papers, translated by his son, D. H. 
Girouardj w'ere collected at Montreal niidei 
the title ‘ Lake St. Louis, Old and New, 
and Cavalier de la Salle.’ 

He was three times married; (l)ml8G2 to 
Marie Mathilde, daughter of John Pratt of 
Montreal ; she died in 18G3 ; (2) in 1865 to 
Essie, daughter of Dr. Joseph Cranwill of 
BaUynamona, Ireland ; she died in 1879 ; 
(3) on G Oot. 1881 to Edith Bertlia, yoiingu.st 
daughter of Dr. John Beatty of Cobourg, 
Ontario. He left four' dauglitor.s and .six 
son.s, one of lu.9 sons by his second wife being 
Sir Percy Girouard, at one lime governor 
of the East Africa Protectorate. 

[The Time.s, 23 March 1011 ; Montical Daily 
Star, 22 March 1911 ; Canadian Parliamentary 
Guide ; Canadian Who’s Wlro, 1910 ; Morgan’s 
Canadian Men and Women of the Time, 1898.] 

C. P. L. 

GISSING, GEORGE ROBERT (1857- 
1903), novelist, bom in the Market Place, 
Wakefield, on 22 Nov. 1867, was eldest oliilcl 
in a family of thi’co sons and two danghlors 
of Thomas Waller Gissing (1829-1870), 
a Suffolk man of literary and soientifio 
attainments, who settled at Wakefield as 
a pharmaceutical chemist, was author of 
a ’ Wakefield Flora,’ and corresponded on 
botanical subjects with Hooker, Bciithara, 
and other botanists. The novelist’s mother 
(still living) was Margaret, daughter of 
George Bedford of Dodderhill, a well-knoim 
solicitor in Droitwich. A younger brother, 
Algernon, enjoys some reputation as a 
novelist. George, who was profoundly 
influenced by his father, passed from 
private day schools in Wakefield to Lin- 
dow Grove, a Quaker boarding-.sohool at 
Alderley Edge, whore Ms misociability and 
intellectual arrogance asserted itseK at 
times unpleasantly, but where ho shone on 
speech-days (see Born in Exile, chap. i.). 
M 1872 he came out first in the langdoin 
in the Oxford local e,xammation, and ob- 
tained an exhibition at Owens College, 
Manchester. At the end of his firshsession 
he won Dr. Ward’s English poem prize; 
he also gained a special prize for classics 
and the Shake.speare soholarsMp, and took 
a Mgh place with honours in the London 
intermediate arts (see Owens CoU. Union 
Mag. Jan. 1904, p. 80). Ilnhapiiil}^ at this 
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critical period, as at other timos of his life, 
amorous propensities led liim into serious 
trouble. His caroor at Owens broke off 
in disgrace, and his pride cut him adrift 
and made a temporary iiariali of Mm ; Ms 
health, loo, was temporarily impaired by 
* insane ’ overwork at enlingo. 

For eight or nine years after his dis- 
appearance from Maneheslor Ms re, sources 
were extremely procariou.s, and ho was 
dogged by many hard.sMps. After a 
brief period of clc'rk.sM|) at Liverpool 
he crossed as a steerage passenger to 
America, and was for a .short time 
a classical tutor and then a ga.s-fit(or at 
Boston. At Niagam ho ctmtomplafod sui- 
cide ; in Chicago lie oamo near to ab, solute 
starvation. His oxpoi'icncc.s as a iicuuilo.ss 
rover in Araorioan oilie.s are do.Horiixjd with 
little deviation in ‘Now Grub (81 rout’ and 
elscwbero. Allhougli ho was noil her inoroso 
nor eccentric iu motive o r boaiing, ho .showed 
a curious inability to do ilio sane, .sooni'o 
thing in tho ordiiiiiry afi'air.s of life. An 
iU-ooasidorod mariiago incrc'asod Ms om- 
barrassmont. Ho lacked social nerve, and 
the everyday confliots of social iiilorcoui'so 
bewildered anil (ionfonurlod Mm. Early 
attempts to obtain romunerativo employ- 
ment in tho Amorioan press failed. In 
1877, however, ho managed to retui'u to 
Europe, and then in tho quiet atmosjihoro 
of Jena studied Oiietho, Ilacekul, and 
Scliopenhauor, to bo followed by Comte and 
Shelley. Ho boeamo an adopt in religious 
and metaphysical discii.ssiou, iiiul boxed tho 
compass of opinion lilco his own Godfrey 
Peak (in Born in Exile). His onrro.spnu- 
donco at tbi.s timo with a [rieiicl in Tku’lin, 
Herr Edward Boriz, aulhor of ‘ IfluloHoiiluo 
des Fahrrads ’ (1900) and oilier works, 
forms an autobiogirqihmal document of 
extraordinary improssivouesH and candour. 

On Ms return to England about ilio 
closo of 1878 ho illmstmtod his debt 
to Germany in a crude Imt [loworful 
novel entitled ‘Workers in tho Dawn’ 
[Athcnanm, 12 Juno 1880), iu ivhioh tho 
Werthcrian hero is, of course, tlio author, 
while Caati is his Toutoniu ooalidauto. 
Gissing, who risked tho greater part of his 
ready money upon this boolr, conlideiilly 
anticipated largo profits. But tho book 
was read by few save the orilios, who de- 
nounced its ' dangerous ’ loiidoncios, and 
Gissing was once more faced by hunger 
and destitution. Copies, howevor, were 
sent to Mr. John Morloy and in Mr. Frodorio 
Harrison, both of wliom recognised its 
power and interest. In 1882 Uio author 
became tutor to Mr. Harrison’s houh ; ho 
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obtained other pupila and an opening for 
occasional articles (such as a sketch ‘ On 
Battersea Bridge ’) in the ‘ Pall Mali 
Gazette.’ His means -were still small, bnt 
he was no longer destitute ; yet his un- 
practical contempt for journalism, his 
idealism as an artist, no less than the neces- 
sity of providing an allowance, however 
small, for the wife from whom he was sepa- 
rated, involved him often in pecuniary 
difficulties. Devoted to classical literature, 
he read assiduously in the British Muaemn, 
neglecting the chance of obtaining further 
pupils and of contributing to the ‘Port- 
nightly,’ and cultivating the conception of 
himself as a social outlaw. His next boola, 

‘ The Unclasaed ‘ (1884 ; new edit. 1895), 
dedicated to his lifelong friend, Mr. Morley 
Pioberts, ‘Isabel Clarendon’ (1886), 
‘Demos' (1886), and ‘Thyrza’ (1887), 
were all ■written from this point of view, 
and illustrated the degrading eileets of 
poverty on character. 

‘ Demos,’ which was the first of his 
hooka to attract any popular attention, 
brought him 1001., and uith this sum 
he carried out a long cherished ambition 
of ■\dsiting the classic sites upon which be 
lived in imagination. He sailed on a eoUier to 
Naples, where he began ‘ The Emancipated’ 
(published in 1890), described lus first 
sight of Vesuvius as ‘ the proudest moment 
of his life,’ and proceeded thence to Home 
and Athens. On his return he put ‘The 
Emancipated ' for a time aside and -wrote 
for serial publication in the ‘ Gornhill ’ ‘ A 
Life’s Horning’ (1888), the most vomal in 
atmosphere of any of his novels ; but it was 
followed by the gloomy ‘ The Nether W orld ’ 
(1889), afuU-lengthstudy of the animal con- 
ditions of semi-starvation, which goes far 
to justify Gissing’s title as the ‘spokesman 
of despair.’ This and ‘ New Grub , Street ' 
(1891), a reaUstio study of the ruin by 
pecuniary care and overwork of an author’s 
powers of imagination, for which he re- 
ceived 1501., are the most closely observed 
and vigorously characterised of all his 
fuller developed novels. 

Gi.ssing’s fii'st wife was now dead, and in 
1890 ho married agaui, -(Hth unfortunate 
results. Comparative success enabled him 
to live away from London. At Exeter 
he -wi'ote the disquieting and introspec- 
tive ‘Bom in Exile' (1892) and began 
‘Deuzil Quarrier ' (1892; ne^w edit. 1907), 
which he completed at Dorking, where he 
met George Meredith, one of his earliest ap- 
preciators. hi 1892-3 he -wrote at devedon 
‘ The Odd Women ’ (new edit. 1907), an 
artistic study of three luckless and moneyless 


women. His novels henceforth, -nith the 
partial exception of ‘ In the Year of Jubilee ’ 
(1894), ’ Eve’s Eansom ’ (1895), and ‘ The 
Whirlpool’ (1897), in which there is a re- 
currence of his old somi-autobiographical 
manner, show an inferior artistic siuoerity. 
His critical study of ‘ Charles Dickens ’ 
(1898; illu.str. edit. 1002) is a masterly 
vindication of Dickons, whom he had wor- 
shipped from youth. 

During the last ten years of his life he 
re-vdsited Wakefield several times, and spent 
much time in southern England, at Bud- 
leigh, and at Epsom. His love of the 
countryside, of Engli.sh living, and English 
manners ho described in papers in the 
‘ Fortnightly Pveview ’ under the title 
of ‘ All Author at Grass ’ ; they were 
reprlatod as ‘ Privato Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft ’ in 1903. The autobiographical 
value uith which they were credited is a 
testimony to their artistic succe.ss, but they 
faithfully reflect liis lonely temper and liis 
impatience of control. In the autumn of 
1897 ho ransitod Italy with Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and his experiences in the Calahriaii por- 
tion ol his tour wtre recorded in the graphic 
pages of ‘ By tho Ionian Sea ' (1901). 
At Rome, too, fresh material was accumu- 
lated for ‘ Veranilda.’ tlie moat deliberate 
of his worlts, an historical romance of tho 
city in the fifth century — the time of 
Theodorio the Goth. When in England 
again he contributed short stories to the 
weekly illustrated papers and wrote ‘ The 
To-wn Traveller ’ (1898) and ‘ Our Friend 
the Charlatan ' (1901), mferior novels, 
refashioning some old material. The .state 
ol his hmgs rendered it desirable for him 
to go south at the close of 1901, Mov- 
ing from Paris to Aroaohon, and theuoe 
to St. Jeau Pied-du-Port, he there com- 
pleted for bread and butter an easy-going 
romance of real life, ‘ Will Warburton ’ 
(1905), and in June began for fame his 
historical romance ‘ Veranilda.’ He was not 
destined to finish the romance. In Nov, 
he moved to St. Jean de Luz, contracted 
a slight dull, and died of pneumonia on 
28 Deo. 1903, at the age of forty-six. By 
ills second ivife, from whom he was long 
separated, he loft issue Wo sons, Walter 
Leonard and Alfred Charles Gissing, to 
whom a joint pension of 741. was in 1904 
allotted during their minority from the 
civil list. The unfinished ‘ Veranilda ’ 
was published in 1904 (with a foreword by 
Mr. Frederic Han’ison). Gissing carried 
his classical learning easily and lightiy, 
bub his classical romance wdli not rank 
with the novels of his early manhood. 
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The intellectual beauty and sincere 
friendliness of Giasmg’s natui'6 were ob- 
scured by a peculiar pride or sensitiveness. 
His idiosyncrasies wore down as lie grew 
older, but he lost also his extraordinary 
power of intensifying the miaery of the 
world’s liner spirits who are thrown among 
‘ the herd that feed and breed ’ and are 
stupidly contented. His prose_ style is 
acholarly, suave, subtle, aud plastic. Critics 
haV 3 deemed him a classicist who missed 
his vocation, Imt few olaasioists have 
written so much or so well. His imperfect 
understanding of the joie de vivre re- 
duced Ids public wliUe he lived ; but there 
are signs that his work is obtaimiig a bettor 
co-ordinated appreciation since Ids death. 

In addition to the works already enu- 
merated Giasing wrote : 1. ‘ The Paying 
Guest,’ 1S95. 2. ‘ Sleeping Pires,’ 1895. 

3, ‘Human Odds .uid Ends’ (stories), 1898. 

4. ‘ The Grown of Life ’ (early chapters 
semi-autobiog.), 1899. 5. ‘ The House of 
Cobwebs, and other Stories ’ (wth an 
introductory survey of Gissing’a books by 
the present writer), 1900, 

A portrait appears in William Rothen- 
atein’s ‘English Portraits’ (1898), reduced 
in later (pocket) editions of the popular 
‘ Ryeoroft Papers.’ A draudng by Mr. H. G. 
Wells is reproduced in the ‘New York 
Critic.’ The MSS. of Gissing'a novels 
passed to his brother Algernon. 

[The Times, 29 Dec. 1903 ; Guardian, 0 Jan. 
1904; Outlook, 2 Jan- 1904; Sphere, 9 Jan. 
1904 (portrait) ; Atheuaium, 2 and 16 Jan. 
1904, 7 July 1900 ; Academy, 9 and 10 Jan. 
1904; New York Nation, 11 June 1903 ; 
Independent Rev., Peb. 1904 ; Now York 
Critic, June 1902 ; Bookman, July 1900 ; 
Albany, Christmas No., 1904 ; Monthly llev. 
vol. xvi. ; Murray’s Mag. iii. 600-18 ; National 
Key., Oct. 1897, Nov. 1004, Nov. 1906 ; Satur- 
day Eev., 19 Jan. 1895 and 13 AprE 1896 ; 
Gent. Mag., Feb. 1906 ; G. F. Q. Masterman’s 
In Ferh of Change, 1905, pp. 08-73 ; Atlantic 
Monthly, soiii. 280 ; Upton Letters, 1905, 
p. 206 : English Illustrated Rev., Nov. 1003 ; 
Nineteenth Cent., Sept. 1900 ; Fortnightly 
Rev., Feb. 1904 ; Manchester Guardi, an, 
23 May 1906 ; Evening News, 18 June 
1906 : Manchester University Mag,, May 
1910 ; George Gissiug, an Impression, by H. G. 
WeUs,^ originally written as introduction to 
Voranilda ; private information.] T. S. 

GLADSTONE, JOHN HATE (1827- 
1902), chemist, born at 7 Chatham Place 
West, Haclmey, London, on 7 March 1827, 
was the eldest son of John Gladstone by his 
wife AUson Hall. The second son, George 


(1828-1009), a prominent educationalist, 
was for many years cliairman of the School 
Board of Hovo, Sussex. Tho father came 
from Kelso, whore tlio family had been 
established since 1046, and aCter a successful 
career as a wholesale draper and warehouse- 
man retired from business in 1 842. Jolm, 
after being privately educated, entered 
in 1844 University College, London, and 
attended the chemistry leoturcs of Professor 
Thomas Graham [q. v.] , gaining a gold modal 
for original resoarch, and publisliing a paper 
on gmicotton and xyloidino. In 1847 he 
went to Giessen Umvorsity, whore ho was 
a pux3il of Liebig, and iil'tor graduating 
Ph.D. thero lio returned to London 
in 1848. Erom 1850 to 1862 he was 
lecturer on ohoraistry at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, and in 1853 ho was olnotcd F.R.S, 
lie sat on tlio I’oyal commission which 
inquired into lighthouses, buoys and 
beacons from 1859 to 1802, and on tho 
coramitlce which tho war odico npjioinled 
in 1804 to investigate questions regarding 
guncotton. Ho seicoeeded Miohaol Eara- 
day [q. v.] as Euiloiian ))rofc8sor of chemi- 
stiyat tho Royal Institution in 1874, but 
resigned in 1877. Amongst tho other 
important ollioca he held in scuentitio 
societies wore president of tho I’liysioal 
Society (1874), of whieli lie was a J’oniidor, 
and of tho Clmmioal iSooicty (1877-9); in 
1892 ho was made an lionorary D.Ho. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, on tho occasion 
of its tcrconlenary colobrations, and in 
1897 ho received tlio Davy medal i'rom 
the Royal Society. 

Gladstone was one of tlio fnundoi's of 
tho new science of physical chemisUy. 
A long scries of jiapcrs — Professor Tildon 
estimates them at 140 by himself ah nro, and 
seventy-oight in collidsjration — contributed 
to various loaniod sociotic.s tlirongJi life 
contains the record of lii.s rosoarolros. In 
his earlier yc.ars his ohiot tliscoverios con- 
cerned cheniistiy in rolafion to optics, 
and the refraction and tho dispersion 
of liqiuds. Ho was one of tho earliest 
students in spcctroacnpy, and [mljlishod 
several papers, one written with Bir David 
Brewster, on tho ‘Solar Spectrum.’ In 
1872, with his assistant Alfred ‘rilbo, lie 
discovered that zinc covered with Hi)ungy 
copper would decompose water, and from 
that time the coppor-zinc couple has 
become one of tho most familiar pieces 
of ohomioo-eleotrioal apparatus. The dis- 
covery was immediately followed by experi- 
ments as to the value of the coppor-zino 
Union as a reducing agent for botli oi'ganio 
and inorganic oompoutids. T'ho insults 
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were published in the ‘ Journal of the 
Chemical Society ’ between 1872 and 1875. 
Papers on a similar subject, ‘ The Clienii&try 
of the Secondary Batteries of Plante and 
Paure,’ which were communicated to 
‘ Nature ’ (1882-3), appeared in 1883 in 
volume form. 

As reformer and promoter of education, 
Gladstone holds high rank. He was a 
pioneer of teolmical education and manual 
instiTiction. and one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the hitroduction of science into 
elementary schools. From 1873 to 1804 he 
sat on the London School Board, being vice- 
chairman from 1888 to 1801. Li 1868 he 
contested the parliamentary representation 
of York as a liberal, but was unsuocessfid, 
and though he was frequently asked to 
stand for other constitueucio.s (cf. Life of 
Lord Kduin, p. 761), Ms membcrsliip of the 
school hoard remained his only public 
office. To this he gave time and thought 
liberally, and as chairman of the school 
management and the books and apparatus 
committees he was responsible for many 
of the changes m the currioulnm and 
improvements in the methods of education, ' 
which he described in the memorandum 
he contributed to the ‘ Lite and Letters | 
of Professor Huxley ’ (i. 360). He was an 
ardent advocate of spelhng reform, and 
succeeded m 1876 m gettmg the school 
board to pass a resolution in its favour. 
The Spellhig Refonn Association was 
started in 1879 after a meeting in his 
house. 

Gladstone was active in philanthropic 
and charitable work, and keenly interested 
in Christian endeavour, organising devo- 
tional meetings and biblc classes among j 
educated men and woineii. He was a , 
vice-president of tho Christian Eridenoe 
Society, and wrote and lectured frequently 
for it on Christian apologoLios. He pub- 
lished ‘The Antiquity of Man and the 
Word of God ’ (anonymously) ( 1804) ; 

‘ Theology and Natural Science ’ (1867) ; 

' Pomts of Supposed Collision between 
the Scriptures and Natural Science’ (1880) 
(m Christian evidence lectures, 2nd ser.); 
and ‘Miracles’ (1880) (ib. 4th ser.). He 
was one of the earliest collaborators with 
Sir George Wfiliams [q. v. Suppl. II] in 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, uith which he was connected 
from 1850 ; he was specially active in its 
international relationships. 

Gladstone died at 17 Pemhridge Square, 
Notting HiU, London, on 6 Oct. 1002, and is 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He was 
twice married : (1) in 1852, to Jane May 


(cl. 1864), only child of Charle.s Tilt, the 
publisher, by whom ho had one son and six 
daughters ; (2) in 1869, to Margaret, 
daugliter of David Eng, LL.D. [q. v.] ; 
she died m 1870, leaving a daughter. A 
cartoon portrait of Gladstone by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1801. 

Be.side.s the works mentioned Gladstone 
was aulhoi' of: 1. A memorial volume on 
his first wife (privately printed), 1865. 
2, ‘Michael Faraday,’ 1872 (often reprinted), 
a work inspired by mlimate personal know- 
ledge and frieudsiup. 3. ‘ Spelling Reform 
from an Educational Point of View,’ 1878 
(2nd edit. 1879). 4. ‘Object Teaoliing,’ 1882. 
He contributed to the ‘ Memoirs ’ issued 
by the Egypt Exploration Fmid papers 
on the composition of the metals found 
in tho course of the explorations (cf. the 
volume on ‘Dendercli,’ 1900). He also 
w'l’ote a few hymns, which have been 
included in collections like ‘ Hymns for 
Christian Associations.’ 

[Pioe. Roy. Soc,, vol. 73. 190.5 ; Trans. 
Ckcmicn! Soc., April 1003 ; Nature, 16 Oct. 
1002 ; Phonetic Journal, 2 Jan. 1807 ; private 
infuiniation.] J. E. M. 

GLAISHER, JAMES (1809-1903), 
astronomer and meteorologist, bom at 
Rotherhithc on 7 April 1809, was son of 
James Glaisher, trho soon remo^md with his 
family to Greenwich. There the boy, whoso 
opportunities of education were slender, 
made the acquaintance of William Richard- 
son, an assistant at the Royal Observatory, 
then under the directioii of John Pond 
[q. v.], astronomer royal. Glaisher visited 
the observatory atid was deeply impressed 
by Pond’s delicate manipulatiorr of the 
scientific inslrument.s. A younger brother 
John hccarae a computer in the observatory. 
From 1829 to 1830 Jamc.s worked on the 
ordnance survey of Ireland under Lieut. -col. 
James. The occupation was thoroughly 
congenial, but serious illness brought on by 
exposure terminated the engagement. In 
1833 Prof, (afterwards Sir George) Airy 
[q. v. Suppl. I], then director of the Cam- 
bridge University observatory, appointed 
Glaisher an assistant there, and with the 
equatorial he made a scries of observations 
of the position of Halley’s comet at its 
return in 1835. On 18 June 1835 Airy 
became astronomer-royal at Greenwich, 
and Glaisher followed him to the Royal 
Observatory on 4 Deo. He was succeeded 
at Cambridge by his brother John, who 
ten years later was assistant to Dr. Jolm 
Lee (1783-1866) [q.v.] at Hartwell House, 
Aylesbury, and died in 1846. 
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In 1838 Airy put Glaisher in charge at 
Greenwich of the new magiietic and meteoro- 
logical department, which was at first 
designed to last for a period of three years. 
But the term was afterwards extended to 
five, and the department was finally niade 
permanent. As its chief till 1874 Glaisher 
organised the science of meteorology, and 
earned for himself the title ‘ Nestor of 
Meteorologists.’ 

Scientific meteorology was in its infancy 
when Glaisher begun his rvork in it, and his 
first efforts were devoted to improving the 
instmments and organising observations 
In February 1847 ho communicated to 
the Royal Society his first important 
research — the result of tliree years’ experi- 
ments — on ‘ The amount of the radiation 
of heat at night from the earth and from 
various bodies placed on or near the surface 
of the earth.’ In 1817 he published his 
useful ‘ Ilygroinetrioal Tables adapted to 
the Use of the Dry and Wet Bulb 'Thermo- 
meter,’ which passed through very mauy 
editions. From 1848 to 1870 he regularly 
oommunioated to the Royal Society or 
the Meteorological Society tabulations and 
discussions of meteorological observations 
made at Groemvioh. An error which Glaisher 
detected in 1847 in one of the rogistrar- 
general’s quarterly meteorological reports 
led him to organise a system of precise 
meteorological observation which succeeded 
where all previous attempts had failed. He 
induced sixty volunteers (mostly medical 
men and clergymen) in different parts of 
the country to take daily weather notes 
with the accurate standard thermometer 
invented by Richard Sheepshanks [q. v.]. 
Filling up vacancies as they oocmTed 
among these vohmteer observers, Glaisher 
succeeded in mamtaining his voluntary 
service till his death. From 1847 to 1902 
he prepared the meteorological reports for 
the registrar-general’s returns of births, 
deaths and marriages. During 1849 he 
helped the ‘ Daily News,’ by inspecting 
apparatus and offering various suggestions, 
to estabUsh a daily weather report, which 
was first tried on 31 Aug. 1848, and being 
then soon abandoned, was revived in 
permanence with Glaisher’s co-operation in 
the following year. 

Glaisher joined the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1841, and was elected F.R.S. 
in 1849. Other societies in whose affairs 
he was active were the Royal Microscopical, 
of which he was president in 1805-8, and 
the Photographic, of which he was president 
from 1869 to 1892. The British Meteoro- 
logical Society, now the Royal Meteorolo- 
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gical Society, was formed rvith Glaisher as 
secretary on 3 April 18S0 at a meeting 
simunoned by John Lee [q. v.] at Hartwell 
House. Glaisher remained secretary until 
1872, but during 18G7-8 retired from this 
office to serve as president. Through the 
Society’s early years, Glaisher w'as its 
mainstay. 

Glaisher ondoavourod with energy to 
illustrate the practical value of motooro- 
logioal research. Ho sought to define the 
relations botwoon the weather and the 
cholera epidemics in London in 1832, 
1849, and 1853-4 in a meteorological report 
for the general board of health in 1864. 
Glaisher often gave evidence before 
parliamentary committees on bills deal- 
ing with water supply, and in 1863 
ho prepared an official report on the 
meteorology of India. Ho studied the 
meteorological conditions affueting water 
supply and joined the board of directors 
of gas and water companies at Harrow 
and Barnet. 

Glaisher was brought prominontly into 
public notice by Ids active a.spociation w ith 
aeronautics. In 1861 the British Associa- 
tion reappointed a oommitleo which had 
made some unsuccessful efforts in 1852 
to pirrsuo meteorological observalion from 
balloons, A large balloon was constructed 
for the purpose by Henry Ooxwoll [q, v. 
Suppl. I], and in it bo and Glaisher made 
with necessary instruments eight nsoents 
in 1862. In four of theso asoonts from 
the Crystal Palace, and in one from Mill 
Hill, Hendon, Glaisher aooompanied Cox- 
well as an ordinary passenger on asoonts 
for public exhibition. The greatest height 
attained on those occasions was between six 
and seven tbonsaud feet. Throe ascents from 
Wolverhampton wore arranged solely in the 
interest of the British Association’s oom- 
milteo, and immense altitudes were scaled. 
On 17 July 1862, the first asoont from 
Wolverhampton, a height of 20,000 foot was 
reached, and on 18 August, 23,000 foot. The 
most romarkahlo feat was the third asoont 
from Wolverhampton on 6 September, when 
the height was reckoned at nearly seven 
miles (cf. British Association liejmi, 1862, 
pp. 384, 385). At an elevation of 29,000 
feet Glaisher became unoonsoious. Coxwoll 
temporarily lost the use of his limbs, 
but seized with his teeth the cord which 
opened the valve, and by this means 
caused the balloon to descend from an 
altitude of 37,000 feet. Neither Glaisher 
nor_ Ooxwell suffered permanent injury. 
Glaisher made many later ascents : 
eight in 1863, eight in 1864, and four in 
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1805 and. 1866. He published in full 
detail his meteorological obserrations in the 
‘ British Association Reports ’ (1862-6). Sub- 
sequently he ascended in a captive balloon 
at Chelsea, at the invitation of its orvner, Mr. 
Giffard, and made observations at lorv alti- 
tudes (of. British Association Jieporl, 1869). 
In 1869 Glaisher contributed an aooorurt of 
his ascents to ‘ Voyages Adriens,’ in rvlueh 
C. Flammarion, W. D. Fonville, and G. 
Ti&sandier were his coadjutors. He after- 
ward.s superintended the production of 
the English edition of that book imder the 
title ‘ Travels in the Air ’ (1871 j new edit. 
ISSO). The Aeronautical Society was 
founded in 1866, and Glaisher was its first 
treaisurer. But his interest in aeronautics 
was alwaj'S subsidiary to the scientific 
re.sults to be obtained by their means. 

In spite of Iris devotion to meteorology, 
Glaisher alw ays maintained his interest in 
astronomy and mathematical science. In 
1875 he joined the committee of the British 
Association on mathematical tables of which 
lus son, Dr. J, IV. L. Glaisher, was reporter. 
With help supplied by a giant from 
the association he completed for tliis 
committee the ‘ Factor Tables ’ begun 
by Burokhardt in 1814 and continued by 
Base in 1862-5. Glaisher computed the 
smallest factor of every number not divisible 
by 2, 3, or 5 of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
millions, those of the first, second, third, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth millions having 
been dealt with by bis predecessors. 
Glaisber published his enumerations in 
3 vols. 4to, 1879-83. 

After retiling from the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwicb, in 1874, Glaisber con- 
tmued to supiily bis quarterly report 
to tbe registrar-general until the last 
year of his life. IIo took great interest 
in the Palestino Exploration Fund, being 
chairman of the executive committee from 
1880; he contributed to the publications 
fifteen papers on meteorological observations 
made in Palestine. 

Glaisher retained his vigour of mind and 
body until near his death at The Shola, 
Croydon, on 7 Feb. 1903, in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age. A bust presented 
by tbe fellows of the Royal Photographic 
Society in 1887 belongs to the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

Glaisher married in 1843 Cecilia Louisa, 
yoimgest daughter of Henry Belville, 
fii'st assistant at the Royal Observatory. 
He had two sons and a daughter. Dr, 
Janies Whitbread Lee Glaisher, F.R.S., is 
his surviving son. 

Besides the works cited and papers 


commmiicated to the Royal Society, the 
Royal Astronomical Society, ihe Meteoro- 
logical Society, and the British Associa- 
tion, Glaisher translated Fl<T,uimarion’s 
‘ Atmosphere ’ and Gnillemin’a ‘ AVorid of 
Ckimets ’ (1876). 

[Quaiterly Journ. Roy. Meteorolog. Sec- 
(by Mr. Mariiott), vols. xxii. and xxx, ; Roy. 
Astron Soo Monthly Rotices (by W. EUis) 
1003 ; Ob-ervatory Miig., March 1003; private 
infoimition.) H. P. H. 

GLENESK, first BAnon. [,8ee Bobth- 
wicK, Sib Aloeknox, 1830-1008.] 

GLOAG, PATON JAMES (1823-1906), 
theological writer, bom at Perth on 
17 May 1823, ivas eldest son in the family 
of six children of AVilliam Gloag, banker, 
by Ids wife Jessie Bum. VTlliam Ellis 
Gloag, Lord Kinoairney [q. v. Suppl. II], 
was a, younger brother. His oldest sister, 
Jessie Bum Gloag, established in Perth one 
of the first ragged schools in Scotland. 
After fini.sliing his school training at Perth 
Academy in 1839, Gloag studied at Edin- 
burgh University (1840-3). Owing mainly 
to the disruption of 1843 he left Edinburgh 
and completed at St. Andi'ews (1843-6) the 
cm-riculiun preparatory for the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland. 

licensed a preacher by Perth presbytery 
on 10 June 1840, Gloag, from 1848 to 
1857, was fimt assistant, and then successor, 
to Dr. Russell at Dunning, Perthsliire, 
and from 1860 to 1870 w'as p.arish 
minister of Blantyro, Lanarlishire, where 
he provided a new parish chm'ch, and 
established a savings bank. Meanwhile 
he pubbshed ‘ A Treatise on Assurance 
of Salvalion’ (1853), ‘A Tieatiso on 
Justification ’ (1850), ‘ Primeval World, or 
Relation of Geology to Theology ’ (1869), 
‘ The Resurrection ’ (1862), and ‘Practical 
Christianity ’ (1866). In 1857, 1862, and 
1867 he visited Germany, where he made 
friends with Tholuok and other divines, 
and familiarised himself with German theo- 
logical literature. 

In 1871 he became parish minister of Gala- 
sliiels, and while there greatly extended 
his reputation as preacher and author. In 
1879 he was Baird lecturer, taking for his 
subject ‘ The Messianic Prophecies.’ A 
now church was completed in 1881 to meet 
the needs of his growing congregation. 
Although no ardent ecclesiastic, ho moved 
in the general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland of 1887 for the relaxation of the 
eldership test. In 1889 he was moderator 
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of the general assembly, and in his closing 
address he urged the importance of the 
highest possible culture for the Christian 
minister. In Juno 1892 ho resi^ied ms 
parochial charge, devoting himself in EcUn- 
burgh to theological research, and finding 
recreation in the study of numismatics. In 
1896-0 he was interim professor of biblical 
criticism in Aberdeen University. In March 
1867 Gloag had received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from St. Anih'ews, and he 
was made LL.D. of Aberdeen in April 1890. 
In 1897 hia ministerial jubilee was celebrated 
by students and friends. After 1898 Ids 
health gradually failed. Ho died at 
Bdinhurgh on 9 Jan. 1906, and was interred 
in the family burj’ing-ground in Dunning 
churchyard. The Galashiels parishioners 
placed a memorial rvindow in iSt. Paul’s 
Church, Galashiels. On 23 Jan. 1867 
Gloag married Ehzabetli S. Lang, tliird 
daughter of the Hev. Gavin Lang of Glas- 
ford. She smvived him mthoiit issue. 
While Gloag was moderator tho members 
of Ms oougi'egation presented Mm with 
his portrait in oils, by Sir George Reid, 
P.E.S.A., wMoh remains in Mi'S. Gloag’s 
possession. 

Gloag’s later theological publications 
show tho influence of German soholar- 
sliip of the liberal orthodox school. Cliiefly 
valuable for their analytical criticism and 
exegesis of the New Testament, they give 
no support to the new higher criticism. 
The chief of them are: 1. ‘Commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles,’ 2 vols. 1870. 
2. ‘Introduction to the Pauline Epistles,’ 
1874. 3. ‘ Commentary on tho Epistle of St. 
James,’ 1883. 4. ‘ Exegetioal Studies,’ 1884. 
6. ' Introduction to the Catholic Epistles,’ 
1887. 6. ‘Commentary on the Tlicsaa- 

lonians,’ 1887. 7. ‘ Introduction to the 

Johannine Writings,’ 1891. 8, ‘Introduction 
to the Synoptic Gospels,’ 1895. 

Gloag translated into Bnghsh Leohler and 
Gerok’s ‘ Apostelgescliichte ’ in 1865, Meyer’s 
‘ Apostelgesohichte ’ in 1887, Ltinemann’s 
‘ Thessaloniker’ in 1880, and Hulher’s ‘ St. 
James and St. Judo ’ in 1881. In 1880 he 
edited, with memoir, a volume of sermons 
by Dr. Veitoh, Edinburgh. Ho issued as 
‘Bible Primers’ a ‘life of St. Paul’ 
(1881), and a ‘ Life of St. John ’ (1892). 
In 1891 he published ‘ Subjects and Mode 
of Baptism.’ 

[Mrs. Gloag’s Baton J. Gloag, D.D., LL.D., 
1908 : information from Mrs. Gloag ; Life .and 
Work Magazine, July 1889 and February 
1906 ; Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 10 Jan. 
1906 j Border Standard, 0 July 1907,] 

T. B. 
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GLOAG, WILLIAM ELLIS, Lord 
KnrCAiBNEY (1828-1909), Soottii3h judge, 
born at Perth on 7 Fob, 1828, was .son of 
William Gloag, banker in Perth, by his 
wife Jessie, daughtor of John Burn, writer 
to tho Signet, Edinburgh. Educated at 
Perth grammar school and Edinburgh 
University, ho pas.sed on 25 Doo. 1853 to 
the Scottish bar, where ho enjoyed a fair 
practice. A oonservalivo in politics, ho 
was not offered promotion till 1874, when 
he was appointed advooaio depute on tho 
formation of Disraeli’s scoond ministry. 
In 1877 ho bocamo shci'iH of Stirling and 
Dumbarton, and in 1886 of Porth.shire, 
Li 1889 ho wn.s raised to tho bench, when 
he took the title of Lord Kinoairuoy. His 
career as a judge proved ominontly success- 
ful. Ho ched at Kinoairuoy on 8 Oct. 
1909, and wa.s buried at Capnlh. In 
1884 Gloag married Helen, daughter of 
James Burn, writer to the Signet, Edin- 
burgh, by wlionr he had one son. AVilliam 
Murray Gloag, profossiir of law at Glasgow 
University, and threo tlanglitors. There is 
a portrait of liim, by Sir George Reid, at 
Kiiioairney. 

[Scotsman, 9 Oct. 1909 ; Roll ol tlio Ji’aoulty 
of Aclvooato.s ; KceortlH of the Juridical 
Society ; History of the Spooiilatlvo Society, 
pp. 32, 146, 201.] 0, IV. T. 0. 

GODFREY, DANIEL (1831 - 1003), 
bandmaster and oomi>oHor, eldest of four 
sons of Chaiius Godfrey, bandmaNtor of 
tho Goldstroam guards for Jifty yeans, Avas 
born at Westminster on .RSept. 1831. Ilis 
eldest brother, Gcjorge William Gotll'roy, was 
weU known as a playwright. Daniel was 
educated at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where ho subscciuontly became ])rofoasor of 
military music and was olocted a folloAV. 
In his early days ho was a lluto player in 
JulUen’e orchestra and at tho Royal Italian 
Opera. In 1856, on the roeoramondation 
of Sir Michael Costa, ho Avas, through the 
influence of tho Priuoo ConHorl, ap])ointed 
bandmaster of the Grenadier guards, and one 
of his first duties Ava.s to play into London 
the brigade of guards returning from tho 
Crimea. In 1863 ho compoHod Ms famous 
‘ Guards ’ Avaltz for tho ball given by tho 
officers of tho guards to IGng Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra, then Prinoo and 
Princess of Wales, on their marriage. This 
Avas followed by the ‘ Mabel ’ and ‘ Hilda ’ 
waltzes, wMoh enjoyed universal popularity. 
During one of the visits of tho guards 
band to Paris, Bizet, the composer of 
‘ Carmen,’ unconsciously caught tho thomo 
of one of them, and it figmes in tho finale to 
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tlie fii'st act of Bizet’ij ‘Les Pecheui’h des 
Perles.’ Godfrey made a toiu' 'nitli Ids band 
ill the United States in 1876 in celcbratior 
of the centenary of American Independence. 
It was the fii’st visit of an English milifarj 
band since the creation of the republic, 
and a special Act of Parliament had to be 
passed to authorise it. At Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee (1887) be was promoted second- 
lioutonant — the ikst bandmaster «ho re 
ceived a commission in the army. Ho 
was also decorated with the jubilee medal 
and clasp. In 1891 he reached the age 
limit of sixty, but Ids period of service was 
extended for five years. He retired from 
the army on 4 ,Sept. 1896, with the reputa- 
tion of England’s leading bandmaster. 
Subsequently he framed a private military 
hand which played at the chief exhibitions 
in England and with which he twice toured 
America and Canada. He rendered spl endid 
service to tlie cause of military music, and 
was very .succes.sful as an ‘ anniigcr ’ of com- 
positions for luilitaiy hands. He died at 
Boe.ston, Nottinghanishiro, on SOtlune 1903. 
Godfrey married in 18o6 .Toyce iloylcs. by 
whom he had two .sons and tluve daughters. 
His elde.stBuu, i)au Godtrey (6. 1808), a well- 
known oonduotor, is mu.sioal dkeetor to the 
corporation of Bournemouth. A cartoon of 
Godfrey bj’’ ‘Spy’ appeared m ‘Vanity 
Fair’ on 10 March 1888. 

[Musical Times, Aug. 19().'l ; British Musical 
Biogr. ; Grove’s Diet, of Alusio, 1900, ii. 
192! Theatre, 1891, 1899 (portrait); private 
information.] J. C. H. 

GODKIN, EDWIN LAWRENCE (1831- 
1902), editor and author, horn on 2 Oct, 
1831 at hi.s maternal grandmother’s house 
at Moyne, co. Wicklow, was eldest cliild of 
James Godkin [q. v.], prosOj-terian clergy- 
man and journalist with strong nationalist 
sjunpathies. Hi.s mother, 8arah LawTcnce, 
was of Cromwellian auceotr3f. Of delicate 
liealth, lie spent hia early oluldhood mainly 
in Wick]ow% and when seven years old W'as 
sent to a preparatory school in Armagh, 
where his father was then living. For 
over four years, fi'om 1841 to 1840, he was at 
Silcoates school for the children of congre- 
gational ministers, near Wakefield in York- 
shire. In 1846 he entered Queen’s College, 
Belfast, Sir' Robert Hart [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
being a younger contemporary. He was 
first president of the Undergraduates’ 
Literary and Scientific Society ; at the time 
(he wrote later) ‘ John Stuart MiU W'as 
our prophet, but America was our Promised 
Land ’ (Life and Letlera, i. p. 12). In 1851 
he graduated B.A. and went to London 


to read for the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, taking 
rooms in the Temple. He soon tmned to 
authorship and journalism. GotUdii under- 
took bomo literary work for Cassell’s 
publi.shing hou.'be, with which hia father was 
connected. In 1853 that firm published 
his first hook, ‘ The History of Hungary 
and the Slagyars from the Earliest Period 
to the Close of the Late War.’ In October 
1853 tho ‘ Daily News ’ sent him out as 
sprecial correspondent to Turkey on the 
eve of tho Crimean war. He joined Omar 
Pasha’s army, and w as in tho Crimea until the 
end of the war, retm'ning home, in September 
1855. Tin's experience gave him a lifelong 
hatred of war; he hold that the most 
impjorlant result of the Crimean war was 
‘ the creation and development of the special 
correspondents of newspapers ’ (Life and 
Letters, i. 100). 

jVfter writing for a short time for the 
‘ N'orthern Whig ’ at Belfast, he went out 
in November ifco to the United States, 
and almost immediately made a lour in 
the southern stator, noting the elleots of the 
slave sj>lem. He curre.sponded with tho 
London ‘Daily New. s,’ and was admitted to 
the bar of tho state of Now York in Feb. 
1858. In 1860 be luade a tour in Europo 
for his health. IVhko he was in Europe 
tho American civil war broke out, and he 
.strongly supported the North, writing to 
the ‘ Daily News ’ in condemnation of tho 
British attitude with regard to the Trent 
incident. On returning to tho United 
States in September 1862, while continuing 
his letters to the ‘Daily News.’ he wrote 
for tho ‘ Now' York Times,’ the ‘ Norlli 
American Review,’ and ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’ 
He also took charge for a .short time of the 
Sanitary Commission Bulletin.’ In 1864 
ho wrote of himself ‘I am by nature 
rather fitted for an outdoor than an indoor 
lile. 1 have not got the literary tempera- 
ment ’ (Life and Letters, i. 229). In July 
1865 he established in New York a weekly 
ournal ‘ Tho Nation,’ to represent indepen- 
dent thought in the United States. The 
paper was started by subscription, but it 
did not pay in its early stages, and after 
the first year he took it over almost entirely 
as his private venture. He edited and 
wrote most of it till 1881, when ho sold it 
o the ‘ Evening Post,’ of which it booame 
a kind of weekly edition. In 1883 he 
became editor in chief of both papers, 
■etiring on account of iU-health in 1899. 
During most of this time his sub-editor was 
his friend, W. P. Garrison, son of William 
Lloyd Garrison, 

The first prospectus of the ‘ Nation ’ stated 
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that it ‘ will not be the organ of any commission appointed to devise a ‘ Plan for 
party, sect, or body ’ (ih’/e and 238). the government of cities in the State of 

It thus inaugurated a new departure in New York,’ which reported to the New 
American joumahsmj and it influenced York Pegislatui’e in 1877* bn 1895 he 
public opinion in the TJnited States, not was made an unpaid civil ^ service com- 
by the extent of its circulation, which was miasioner. In 1889 ho paid a visit to 
comparatively small, but by its literary England, after an inteiwal of twenty-seven 
power and transparent honesty. Its con- years. Thereafter he kept in close touch 
tributora included the most accomplished with men and events in the United ICingdom, 
men of letters on both sides of the Atlantic, among the closest of his English Mends 
(Sir) Leslie Stephen [q. v. Suppl. II], who being Mi-. James Bryce and Professor A. V. 
stayed with Godldn in New York in 1868 and Dicey. He was, like his father before Mra, 
formed a high opinion of his character and a lifelong advocate of home rule for Ireland, 
capacity, was English correspondent of the and contributed two articles to the liberal 
paper from that year till 1873 (1M4 ITLanp’s ‘ Handbook of Homo Rule ’ (1887) edited 
Life, i. 207-237). The ‘ Nation ’ ‘ was by Mr. Bryce. As homo ruler, free trader, 
read by the two classes which in America opponent of war and annexation, and adyo- 
have most to do vith forming political and cate of honest and economical adiuini- 
economic opinion, editors and university stration, he was in line with the advanced 
teachers ’ (Bryce, p. 378). Its superiority section of the hberal party in the United 
was 'duo to one man, Iilr. B. L. Godkin, Kingdom, before socialism had coine to the 
ivilh whom,’ wrote J. E. Lowell, ‘ I do not front, and he eritioised with some bitterness 
always agree, but whose ability, informa- the leaders on the tory side. His views 
tion, and unflinching integrity have made are fully expounded in his ‘ Reflections and 
the “ Nation ” what it is ' (Li/a and Leliers, Comments ’ (New York, 1895) j ‘ Problems 
i. 231). He was a determined opponent of Modern Democracy ’ (Now York, ]89G)j 
of corruption in political and municipal and * Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy ’ 
life in America. Though his pohtical (Boston, 1898). In 1897 he was made, to his 
sympathies had lain with the republican great pleasure, an hon. D.C.L. of Oxford, 
as against the democratic party, yet After serious illness in 1000 ho sailed for 
on pubUo grounds, as a civil service England in May 1901, spent some time in the 
reformer and as a freetrader, in 1884, he New Eorest, died at Greenway on the Dart 
supported Cleveland’s candidature for the in Devonshire on 21 May 1902, and was 
presidency as against Blaine. His paper bmied in Hazelbcaoh chuxohyard in Nortli- 
was the recognised organ of the indepen- amj)tonshire. An mscription on his gravo 
dents or ‘ Mugnmmps ’ between 1884 and by Mr, Bryce describes him as ‘ Publicist, 
1894. On the other hand he .strongly economist and moralist.’ In his memory 
opposed Cleveland when in 1896 ho at- the ‘ Godkin Lectures,’ on ‘ The Essentials 
tacked England in his Venezuelan message, of Free Government and the Duties of 
He was especially outspoken against the Citizen,’ were e.stablished at Harvard 
Tammany Hall and its system, and was University. 

subjected in consequence to vinilent Godkin was married twice : (1) in 1859, 
attacks and constant libel actions by the at Newhaven, Connecticut, to Frances Eliza- 
leaders of Tammany. In December 1894, beth {d. 1875), elder daughter of Samuel 
after the temporary defeat of Tammany, Edmund Foote, by whom ho had three ohil- 
largely or mainly owing to his efforts, dren. one of whom, a son, survived him ; (2) 
he was presented with a loving cup ‘ in in 1884 to Katherine, daughter ol Abraham 
grateful recognition of fearless and un- Sands. Both wives were of American 
faltering service to the city of New York ’ birth. 

(Li/e and Letters, ii. 181). He was opposed Godkin was a man of marked talent, 
to the Spaniah-.Anerican war, as weU as He combined with wide reading and know- 
to the South Afnoan war of Great Britain, ledge of many countries a personal attraction 
and to the .^erioan annexation of Hawaii which made bim the ‘ faithful friend and 
and the Philippmes. He was also opposed, charming companion ’ of the leaders of 
on CGonoinio grounds, to high tariffs, to the thought in both England and America. He 
snyer policy, and to bimetallism. gave his life’s work to his adopted country, 

In 1870 he declined an offer of the the United States, but be was novor oom- 
professorship of history at Harvard Univer- pletely assimilated. Matthew Arnold oon- 
sity. M 1875 he removed to Cambridge, sidered him ‘ a typical specimen of the 
Massaehu^tts, but went back to New York Irishman of culture ’ (Lf/e and Letters, ii. 1). 
in 1877. In 1875 he became a member of a His Irish blood gave him singular frankness 
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and buoyancy of spii'its, especially in his 
earlier years, iogether n-ith a trenchant 
style, powers of sarcasm and humour, 
and keen sympathies. His political views, 
which -were deemed by many Englishmen the 
‘ soundest ’ and ‘ sanest ’ in America, were 
those of a philosopliic radical, though in 
later and more pe&simistio years ‘ a dis- 
illusioned radical’ (Life and Letters, ii. 238). 
He belonged to the school, without sharing 
the pedantry, of the early Beuthaniiles, 
and he remained to the end of his life an 
advanced liberal in the sense which would 
have been given to that term between 1848 
and 1S70. He was not so much a man of 
original ideas as original in the strength 
and constancy with wluoh he held by his 
principles and beliefe. By the mere force of 
his convictions and the ability with which 
he illustrated them he evoked a fervent 
enthusiasm for the commonplaces of good 
government and honest administration. 

[Authorities cited ; Life and Letters of 
Edwin Lawrence CodUin, edited by Rollo 
Ogden, 1007 ; James Bryce, Studies in Con- 
temporaiy Biography, 1003 ; J. F. Rhodes, 
Historical E-says, UH)0 ; Lettois oi Alexander 
Maomillan, p. 23.') ; The Times, 23 May 1902 ; 
Annual Register, 1902 ; piivuto information.] 

C. P. L. 

GODWIN, GEORGE NELSON (1846- 
1907), Hampshire antiquary, only surviv- 
ing son of Edward Godwin, a draper of 
Winchester, and afterwards a farmer of 
Melksham, by his wife Mary Tugw'ell, was 
bom at Winchester on 4 July 1846. With 
an only sister, Sarah Louisa, he was brought 
up at Winchester, and w'as educated there at 
a iwivato school. After engaging in private 
tuition, and quahfjing in 1808 at tho 
London Oollego of Divinity, he was ordained 
deacon in 1869 and prie.st in 1870. He 
subsequently proceeded to Trinity College, 
Dublin, whore he gained the ClufE memorial 
prize in 1882, and graduated B.A. in 1884 
and B.D. in 1887. After filling curacies at 
Heanor (1S69-72), East Bergholt (1873-0), 
and Capel St. Mary (1876-7), he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the forces in 1877, and 
continued in tlio army until 1890, serving 
at Malta, Cairo, Dublin, the Curragh, and 
Nctley Hospital. From 1890 to 1893 he 
was vicar of East Boldre, and after holding 
other parochial appointments, became 
curate in charge of Stokesby, Great Yar- 
mouth, in 1904. 

Godwhi was best known as an antiquary 
and local historian. He was one of the 
founders of the Hampshire Field Club and 
Archaiologioal Society, and was a leading 
authority on the history of Hampshire 


and neighhoiuing counties. His ‘ Civil 
War in Hampslure, 1642-4S. and the 
Story of Basing House’ (1882; new 
edit. 1904) embodies o-xhaustivo researches 
into original authorities. He also wrote, 
amongst other topographical works, ‘ The 
Green Lanes of Hampshire, Surrey, and 
Sussex’ (1882), and (with H. M. Gilbert) 
‘ Bibliotheca Hantoniensia ’ (1891). He was 
editor of ‘ Hampshire Notes and Queries ’ 
1896-9. His special knowledge was freely 
placed at the service of antiquarian and 
scientific societies. He died suddenly of 
heart failure while staying for the night 
at an inn in Little Walsingham on 10 Jan. 
1907, and wa.s buried in the churchyard of 
that village. Godwin was twice married : 
(1) on 13 Fob. 1870 to Mary Godwin (of 
a different family^), by whom he had one 
daughter; (2) on 8 Aug. 1899 to Rose 
Eh'zabeth, daughter of George Jay of 
Camden Town, who survived Mm without 
issue. 

In addition to the works mentioned, 
Godwin puhUshed : 1. ‘A Guide to the 
Maltese Islands,’ 1880. 2. ‘Materials for 
English Church History, 1625-49,’ 1895. 
Ho left unpublished ‘French Prisoners of 
War at Rye and Winchester.’ 

[Hampslure Obsoiver and Hampsliiia 
fliironiolo, 10 Jan. 1907 ; Qrookford’s Clorioal 
Directory ; Brit. Mus. Cat. j private infor- 
mation.] 0. W. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, OTTO (1820-1907), 
pianist and composer, was bom of Jewish 
parents on 21 Aug. 1829 in the ‘ free city ’ 
of Hamburg, where Mendelssohn was born 
in 1809. His grandfather and father were 
Hamburg merchants, with an English con- 
nection, their firm having branches in 
Glasgow and Manchester. In early youth 
Otto was given pianoforte lessons by Jakob 
Schmitt (yoimger brother of Aloys), and 
harmony lessons by Fried. W. Grand. 
Mendelssohn opened the Leipzig Conser- 
vatorium on 3 April 1843, and Goldschmidt 
entered it in the following autumn. He 
studied there assiduously for three years, 
attending Mendelssohn’s select class for 
idaiioforte phrasing, and learning pianoforte 
technique from Plaidy and cormterpoint 
from Hauptmann. He came to know 
Joachim, while W. S. Rookstro [q. v.] was a 
feUow'-student. Jenny Lind [q. v.j appeared 
at the Gew’andhaus at Leipzig on 4 Deo. 
1846. From 1846 to 1848 Goldschmidt 
taught and played in Hamburg, In 1848 
he was sent to Paris to study under 
Chopin, hut the revolution drove him 
to England before he could fulfil Ms 
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purpose. On 31 July 1848 lie played in 
London at a concert given lor charity by 
Jenny Lind (who was by this time abaii- 
donhig the stage) in the concert-room of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ; ho also aiipoared 
in London on 27 March 18-19 at Ella’s 
Musical Union. Li January 1860 he 
met Jenny Lind at Liiheck. ^ In the 
same year she began a long American tour 
under Phineas T. Barnum. In May 1851, 
when her inirsical director, pianist, and 
accompanist, Benedict, ira.s leaving for 
England, she sent for Goldschmidt to take 
his place. They were married at Boston 
according to the rites of llie Episcopal 
Church oil 5 Jan. 18.62. Her ago was then 
thirty-two, his twenty-three. Erom 1852 
to 1855 they lived hi Dresden, making 
frerpient concert-tours. In 1856 they came 
to England, and shortly settled there. In 
1859 (iuldsohmidt became naturalised in 
this Gomitry. In 1802 ho began to edit 
with Sir William Sterndale Bennett [q. v.] 
the ‘ Chorale Book for England,’ in wbioli 
German stock-tunes wero set to hymn- 
translations already made by Catlicrino 
Winkworth in her ‘ Lyra Genuanioa.’ In 
1863 and 1866 Goklsclimidt conducted the 
choral portions of the festival when Jenny 
Lind appeared at Du,sseldorf at the Wliit- 
suntidc Nioderrhehiisches Mueilcfest, where 
she had alreadysimg in 1846 and 1855. In 
1863 he joined the Royal Academy of Music 
as pianoforte profe.ssor, under Charles Lucas 
as principal. In 1860 Sterndale Bennett be- 
came principal, and Ooldsohiuidt was from 
1866 to 1888 vice-principal. Erom 1864 
to 1809 ho advised Dr. Temple about music 
at Rugby. Li 1867 Jenny Lind sang at 
Hereford musical festival, and Goldschmidt 
produced there his ‘ Ruth, a Biblical Idyll ’ ; 
this was heard again iu 1889 at Exeter Hall, 
and iu Dusseldorf on 20 Jan. 1870, when 
Jenny Lind made her last public appearance 
except for charity. In 1876 A. D. Coleridge, 
an enthusiaslie amateur, got together an 
amateur choir for the first performance in 
England of Bach’s B minor Ma.ss (26 April 
1878, St. James’s Hall). The ‘ Bach Choir ’ 
thereupon came into being and Goldschmidt 
was appointed conductor. He held that 
office tin 1885. His wife helped in the 
chorus. He edited many masterpieces 
for the coUeotion called the ‘ Bach Choir 
Magazine.’ Li 1876 he w-as elected a 
member of the Athenajum Club under 
Rule n. His wife died on 2 Nov. 1887. 
In February 1891 he ptiblished a valuable 
collection of her cadenzas and fioriture. 
He died on 24 Eeb. 1907 at his house, 
1 Moreton Gardens, South Kensington, and 


was hurled by his wife’s side at Wynds 
Point on the Malvern Hills. He left two 
.SOILS and a daughter. 

Although Goldschmidt’s opjiortimities 
came through his wile’s celebrity, ho used 
them wisely, and hi.s German thorough - 
ue.ss, his sincerity of disposition, and ids 
courtly maimer made him a wcloomo factor 
in numberless musical activities. Hu was 
a kiiigliL of the iSwedisli order of the 
Vasa (1876), and was given the Swedish 
gold medal ‘ litlori.s ct artibns,’ witli the 
commander ribbon of tlie polar star (1893). 
He was a chief oiliccr or honorary member 
of the majority of London musical institu- 
tions. He owned tlio original aiiiograjili of 
Beetbovoii’s 1802 letter to his brothers, 
called ‘ Bcothovou’s Will,’ and presented 
this in 1888 to the Hamburg Stailt- 
bibliotbok. As a iierformor ho w'us a 
surviving link witli tiio Moiidelssolin 
period, and Id.s direct testimony to Men- 
delssohn’s stylo as a iiianist (clear and 
expirossivo, but almost pcdallcsH) Avas im- 
portant. Ho said that McndeiH.soliu stood 
ahvays throughout his two-hour class. 
As a coinpo.sor, Gohlsohmidt belonged to 
Mendelssohn’s era ; besides ‘ Hutli,’ his 
published works wt'ro, ‘ Music, an Ode ’ 
(Leeds, 1898), a pianoforte concerto, a 
juaiioforto trio, and various studies and 
pieces for tlie piaiinfoi'te. Hi.s ])ublioationH 
arc numbered doAVU to op. 27. 

p'he Times, 20 Fob., 1 Marcli, 13 May 1907 
(will)! Holland and Itoekslro’s lafe of Jenny 
Lind ! Mmsioal Herald, May 1896 : private 
information.] C. M-n. 

GOLDSMID, Sin FREDERICK JOHN 
(1818-1908), major-gonoral, born on 19 May 
1818 at Milan, was only son of Lionel Bragor 
Goldsmid, an officer of tlio lOili dragoon 
guards, and grand.son of Benjamin Gold- 
smid [q. V.], Jewish financier. Ho early 
showed an aptitude for foreign languages, 
and after education at an Englisli soliool 
in Paris ho passed through King’s Collogo 
scliool to icing’s C'olloge, London. In 
January 1839 he received a commission 
in the East India Company’s army, and 
in Aiiril joined the 37th Madras native 
infantry. In August 1840 his rogiinont 
Avaa ordered to China, and there Goldsmid 
served as adjutant in tho actions at Canton 
and along tho coast, for which ho received 
the ChinesG war modal. In the oourso of 
the campaign he first turned his attention 
to the study of Oriental languages, for which 
he shelved a marked faculty. Returning to 
India in 1846 he qualified as interpreter in 
HinduBtani ; he was appointed intorprotor 
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for Persian in 1849 and for Arabic in 1851. modest account in ‘ TraTel and Telegraph ’ 
In the last year ho obtained his company, (1874). 

and was promoted assistant-adjutant- After resigning the directorship of the 
general of the Nagpur subsidiary field Indo-European telegraph in 1870, Goldsmid 
force. Shortly after, thanks to the influence was appointed in the following year a 
of General John Jacob [q. v,], Goldsmid ommissioner for the delimitation of the 
entered the civil service, first as deputy boundary between Persia and Baluoliistan, 
ooUector and then as assistant-commissioner and his award was eventually accepted by 
for the settlement of alienated lands in the Shah’s government. In the same year 
the newdy acquired province of Sind. Goldsmid was entrusted ivith the even 

On his return to England in 1855 he more delicate task of investigating the 
volunteered for active service in the Crimea, claims of Persia and Afghanistan to the 
and was attached to the Turkish contingent province of Seistan. A full account of 
at Kertch under General Sir Robert Vivian the proceedings of the commission is 
[q. V.]. Here he soon acquired a knowledge contained in the voluminous collection of 
of Turkish. In recognition of his services paper.s, entitled ‘ Eastern Persia ’ (1870-72), 
ho received the Turldsh war medal, the winch was edited with an introduction 
order of the Medjidie (4th class), and a by Goldsmid, and pubhahod under the 
brevet majority' in the army. He returned authority of the India office in two volumes 
to India in 1856, and took up judicial 'n 1876. It was a singular testimony to 
work at Shikarpur. Sub.sequently ho doldsmid’s tact and ability that despite 
served on the staff of Sir Bartlo Erore [q. v.], the determined procrastination of the 
then chief commissioner of Sind, and Persian commissioners a temporary settle- 
during the Mutiny ho distinguished himself nent of this thorny que.stion was reached, 
in various dangerous missions. but not till the British commissioners had 

In 1861 Goldsmid first became connected twice visited the disputed territory. The 
wdth the great .schomo for linking up East arbitral award was published at Teheran 
and West by’ tclegrapih. In that year he on 19 Aug. 1872 ; Persia was confirmed in 
arranged with the chiefs of Baluchistan the possession ot iieistan, while a section of 
and Makran for telegraph construction the Helmund was left in Afghan territory, 
along the coast of Gwadar; his .success Thestrietimpartiality of the awmrd satisfied 
in the negotiations was acknowledged neither party, but it liad the desired effect 
by the Bombay government. In 1863 he of keeping the peace. Por his services 
was promoted brevet lieut. -colonel. In Goldsmid was created a K.C.S.I. in 1871, 
1864 he was selected to superintend the and received the thanks of the government 
gigantic task of carrying the wires from of India. Ho retired from the army on 
Europe across Persia and Baluchistan 1 Jan. 1875 with a .special pension and 
to India. He accompanied Col. Patrick the rank of major-general. 
iStewart when laying the Persian Gulf Goldsmid's pubho career was not ended, 
cable, and later proceeded by way of In 1877 he was appoint^ British repre- 
Bagdad and Mosul to Constantinople, sentativc on the international commission 
There, after protracted negotiations, he to inquire into Indian immigration in 
carried through the Indo-Ottuman tele- Reunion. A joint report was issued in 
graph treaty. In 1865, on the death of February 1878, and a separate report in 
Col. Patrick Stewart, he was appointed the following April. In 1880 Goldsmid 
director-general of the Indo-European accepted the po.st of controller of crown 
telegraph, and at once started for Teheran lands (DairaSaniehjin Egypt, and witnessed 
to assist in negotiating a telegraph treaty the outbreak there in September 1881. 
with the Persian government. For his In June 1882 he was despatched hy Lord 
services in securing the Anglo-Persian Granville [q. v.] on a diplomatic mission 
convention he was made a O.B. in 1866, to Constantinople ; and on his return to 
and received the thanks of the government Alexandria he rendered useful service in 
of India, From Teheran ho travelled the campaign of 1882 hy organising the 
overland to India and back again to mtelhgenee department, for which he 
Europe to settle the terms of admi.S3ion received the thanks of Viscount Wolseley 
of the Indo-European telegraph to the and the w'ar office. On his rcsigmng the 
European system. Subsequently Goldsmid control of the crown lands on 1 May 1883 
personally superintended the construction the Khedive bestowed on him the Osmanie 
of the telegraph line across the whole ex- decoration of the second class and the 
tent of Persia. Of that arduous work he bronze star. 

gave an interesting and cbaractoristically On leaving Egypt, Goldsmid accepted 
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from Leopold 11, King of the Belgians, 
the post of ‘ administratenr deegud de 
I’assooiation intemationale ’ in the Congo, 
and he undertook the organisation of the 
administrative system in the new state 
But soon after reaching the Congo Golds- 
inid’s health broke down, and he returned 
to England on 31 Dec. 1883. Thenceforth 
he resided mainly in London, devoting 
himself to Utorary work connected with his 
Oriental studies, and taking an active 
interest in various rehgious and plulan- 
thropio institutions. He died at Brook 
Green, Hammersmith, on 12 Jan. 1908, 
and was buried at Ifollmghoume, Kent. 
On 2 Jan. 1849 he married Mary (d. 1900), 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-gencral George 
Mackenzie Steuart, by whom he had issue 
two sons and four daughters. 

In addition to the -works already men- 
tioned, and to many pamphlets and re- 
views, Goldsmid published ‘ Saswi and 
Punhu,’ a poem in the original Siudi, -irith a 
metrical translation (1863), and au authori- 
tative life of ‘ Sir James Outram ’ (2 vols. 
ISSO5 2nd edit. 1881). His knowledge of 
Eastern languages placed liim m the 
forefront of Oriental critics. He joined 
the Royal Asiatic Society in 1864, and was 
an ordinary member of the oouncil for brief 
periods between 1875 and 1889. He held 
the post of secretary from November 1885 
to June 1887, and that of -vice-president 
from 1890 to 1906. He was also a -vice- 
president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and presided over the geographical section 
of the British Association at the Birming- 
ham meeting of 1886. 

[The Times, 13 Jan. 1908 ; Journal, Royal 
Asiatic Soc., April 1908, art. by T. H. 
Thornton ; Geographical Journal, Teb. 1908, 
art. by Sir T. H. Holdioh ; Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid, Travel and Telegraph, 1874 ; Sir 
Frederick Maurice, Campaign of 1882 in 
Egj-pt, 1908, p. 21 : L. Fraser, India under 
Lord Curzon and After, 1911, p. 117.] 

G. S. W. 

GOODALL, FREDERICK (1822-1904), 
artist, bom in St. John’s Wood, London, 
on 17 Sept. 1822, was son of Edward 
QoodaU [q. v.], the line engraver, by his 
wife Alice Le Petit, granddaughter of a 
Frenchman who was a printer of coloured 
engravinga GoodaU’s two brothers, Ed- 
ward GoodaU and Walter Goodall [q. v.], 
also made a reputation as artists. 

Frederick, who as a child was fascinated 
by Turner’s drawings, was educated at 
the Wellington Road Academy, a private 
school which Charles Dickens had attended. 
From tliirteen to twenty-one he was a pupil 


of his father, who taught him oil painting ; 
he also joined at sixteen a life class m St. 
Martin’s Lane, where Etty had received m- 
struction. In 1838 ho went on a sketohmg 
tour through Normandy, and soon after ex- 
tended Ills travels to Brittany and Ireland. 

As early as 1836 Goodall exhibited 
water-colour paintings of Willesdcn Church 
and Lamboth Palace at the Society of Arts ; 
the second picture was awarded the Isis 
medal of the society. At the same place 
he exhibited in 1838 an oil painting, 
‘ Finding the Dead Body of a Minor in the 
Thames Tmmel,’ which was awarded the 
largo silver modal of the society. In 1839, 
when only seventeen, he showed at the 
Royal Academy ids ‘French iSoIchers in a 
Cabaret.’ Thoncoforth ho was a regular 
exhibitor at tlio Acadoiny until 1902, only 
omitting the three years 1858, 1871, and 
1874. Two of Ills early works, ‘ The Tired 
Soldier ’ (1842) and ‘ Tho Villago Holiday ’ 
(1847), arc now in the Vernon collection at 
the Tato Gallery and sliow tho influence 
of Wilkie, a good copy of wliose ‘ Penny 
Wedding’ belonged to Goodall’s fntlier. 
A picture, ‘ Raising tho Maypole,’ ai. tho 
Academy m 1861, proved very ]Jopulai‘, and 
an engi'a-ving mdely ox tended its voguo. 
In 1862 Goodall was eleclod A.R.A. His 
‘ Cranmer at tho Traitor’s Gate ’ (1866) 
was engraved in lino by liis fathor. His 
promise attracted tho notice of Samuel 
Rogers and Sir Robert Peel, and ho early 
enjoyed tho patronage of ])ioturo buyers. Tu 
1857 Goodall -visited Venice and Oliioggia. 

The -winter of 1858 and the spring of 
1859 were spout in Egypt, wliich Goodall 
re-visited in 1870. Prom the date of Ins 
first Egyptian sojoirm to tlio end of Ins 
career Goodall largely devoted hlmsolf to 
Eastern subjects, and tlms vastly oxtendod 
his popularity. The first of his Eastern 
paintings was ‘ Early Morning in the 
Wilderness of Shur ’ (Royal Aendomy in 
1860). There follo-wcd ‘ The First Born ’ 
(1861) and ‘ Tho Return of a Pilgrim from 
Mecca ’ (1862). Elected R.A. in 1803, 
Goodall exhibited in 1864, as liis diploma 
work, ‘ The Nubian Slave.’ Anong paintings 
of like theme which followed wore ; ‘ Tho Ris- 
ing of the Nile ’ (1865), ‘ Hagar and Ishmaol ’ 
(1860), ‘ReheWi at tho ’WoU ’ (1807), 
‘Joohebed’ (1870), ‘Head of the House 
at Prayer’ (1872), ‘Subsiding of the Nile’ 
(1873), ‘ Rachel and her Floclc ’ (1875), 
‘The Return from Mecca’ (1881), ‘The 
Flight into Egypt ’ (1884), ‘ Gordon’s Last 
Messenger ’ (1886), and ‘ By the Son of 
Galilee ’ (1888), now at the People’s Palace, 
Mile End. In 1889 he painted English 
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landscapes sucli as ‘A Distant View of 
Harrow on the Hill ’ (1889) and ‘ Beachy 
Head ’ (1896). Meanwhile he pursued hia 
Eastern themes in ‘ Sheep-Shearing in Egypt ’ 
(1892) and ‘Laban’s Pasture’ (1895). In 
1897 ‘ The Ploughman and the Shepherdess ’ 
was acquired for the Tate Gallery by public 
subscription. GoodaU from time to time 
in later hfe painted portraits. Among Iris 
sitters were Sir Moses Montefiore (1890), 
William Beatty-Kingston, his ^vifo (1890), 
his daughter, Kica (1894), and (Sir) Ander- 
son Critcbett (1898). GoudaU’a portrait by 
himself was exliibited attheEoyal Academy 
in 1881. 

In 187G GoodaU purchased the estate of 
Grims Dyke, Harrow, and on it hia friend 
Norman Shaw built an imposing residence. 
But after some twelve years GoodaU 
returned to London, and his Harrow house 
passed in 1800 to Sir William Schwenck 
Gilbert [q. v. Siippl. II]. At the end of 
his life he published a volume of gossiping 
‘ Eeminisceneea ’ (1902). He died on 29 July 
1904 at 02 Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, 
where he had redded since his removal 
from Harrow, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. 

He married in 1872 Alice, daughter of 
John Tarry, a lawyer, and by her had a 
large family, including Erederiok Trevelyan 
GoodaU _[q. v.] and Howard GoodaU [q. v.], 
both artists, who predeceased him. 

GoodaU fully satisfied the pubUo taste, 
which liked a story told in paint clearly, 
correct in detail, and with a certain simple 
kind of sentiment. HLs painting throughout 
his career showed much techmoal ability 
but very little inspiration. 

[Goodall’s Pveininisoenoes, 1902, with list of 
pictures and drawings ; Graves’s Royal Acad. 
Exhibitors, 1905-C; TheTimc.s, 31 July 1904.] 

P. W. G-n. 

GOODMAN, Mrs. JULIA, whose 
maiden name was SaIjAMAjt (1812-1908), 
portrait painter, bom in London on 9 Nov. 
1812, was eldest of the family of twelve 
sons and two daughters of Simeon Ken- 
sington Salaman by bis wife Alice Cowen. 
Charles Kensington Salaman [q. v. Suppl. 
II] was her eldest brother After attending 
a private school in Islington, Julia developed 
a taste for art, receiving lessons from Robert 
EaUener, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds. At 
first she successfully copied old masters but 
soon devoted herself to portrait painting, 
and obtained many commissions. In 1838 
siie exhibited for the first time at the Royal 
Academy, her last picture appearing there 
in 1901, Among her sitters were many 


persons prominent in society, ineludiug the 
Earl of Westmorland, Sir John Erichsen, 
Sir Brands Goldsmid, Sii G. A. Macfarren, 
Prof. David_ Marks [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
Gilbert Abbott a Beckett. Her portraits 
in oils or pa.stel3' numbered more than a 
thousand. She died at_Brigbton on 30 Deo. 
1906, and was buried in the Goldcr’s Green 
cemetery of the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. 

In 1836 she married Louis Goodman, a 
City merchant, vho died in 1876. Among 
her seven diildren were Edward John 
Goodman, at one time sub-editor of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and Walter Goodman, 
a portrait painter, who painted a good 
portrait of his mother. 

[JcwishChioniole, 4 Jan. 1907.] M. E. 

GORDON, JAMES EREDERIOK 
SKINNER (1821-1904), Scottish antiquary, 
bom at Keith, Banffshire, in 1821, claimed 
descent from the Gordons of Glonbueket, 
in Strathdon. Educated at Keith School 
and then at Madras College, St, Andrews, 
he gained, when fifteen years of age, the 
Grant bursary at St. Andrews University, 
and graduated there with distinction in 
1840, procoeduig M.A. in 1842. Appointed 
organising master in the (episcopal) national 
schools at Edinbmgh, ho was ord.ained 
deacon in the Scottish Episcopal Church 
in 1843 and priest the next year. After 
a first curacy to the bishop of Moray 
(Dr. Low) at Pittenweem, Eifeahire, 
he removed in 1843 to Eorrea as 
curate to Alexander Ewing, afterwards 
bishop of Argyll and the Isles at 
Forres (1843—1). His experiences at Pitten- 
weem are narrated in his ‘ Scotichrouicon.’ 
In 1844 he was translated to the charge of 
St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, Glasgow, 
the oldest post-Reformation church in 
Scotland, and there he remained till 1890, 
when he letirod owing to advancing years. 
At Glasgow he devoted much energy to 
the development of episcopacy, and raised 
funds wherewith to remodel and endow 
his church. He was a pioneer in effecting 
the removal of ruinous tenements and 
slums in the neighbourhood, thus ini- 
tiating the movement which resulted in 
the Glasgow Improvement Act of 1866. 
His ‘High Church’ tendencies sometimes 
led to friction in his own denomination j 
but bis earnest philanthropic work brought 
him general admiration. 

Gordon led at the same time a strenuous 
literary life, closely studying the history of 
the oathohe and the episcopal churches iu 
Scotland, and the antiquities of Glasgow. 
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His oMef publication was ‘ The Ecclesias- 
tical Chronicle for Scotland ’ (4 vols. Glas- 
gow, 1867), an elaborate and erudite work, 
which displayed much research ; the first 
two Tohuiies, entitled ‘ Scotichronicon,’ 
contain a sketch of the pro-Refomiation 
church, and an extended version of Keith’s 
‘ Catalogue of Scottish Bishops ’ ; the third 
and fourth volumes, entitled ‘ Monasticoii,’ 
give the history of the Seottisli monasteries, 
and biographies of the Roman catholic 
bishops of the post-Rcfonnalion mission. 
Gordon also published (all at Glasgow) : 
1. ‘ Glasghu Facies ’ (a history of Glasgow, 
written in a lively style), 1872. 2. The 

Book of the Clironicles of Keith, Grange, 
Ruthven, Cairney, and Botriphnie,’ 1880. 

3. New edition of Lachlan Mhaw’s ‘His- 
tory of the Province of Moray,’ 1882. 

4. ‘Iona, a De.scriptiou of the Island,’ 
1885. 5. ‘ Vade Meenm to and through 
the Cathedral of St. Kcntigern of Glasgow,’ 
1894. Gordon also contributed au article 
on the ‘ Scottish Episcopal Church ’ to 
the ‘Cyoloptedia of Religious Denomina- 
tions’ (London, 1853), and wrote on 
‘ Meteorology ’ to several eucyclopajclias 
and joumala. In 1857 ho received the de- 
gree of D.D. from Hobart College, U.S.A. 
He was an enthusiastic Freemason, having 
been initiated as a student at 8t. Andrews 
in 1841, and he was the oldest member of 
the craft at his death. After resigning 
the charge of St. Andrew’s Church in 1890 
he lived in retirement at Beith, Ayrshire, 
and died there on 23 Jan. 1904. He rvas 
intened ■with masonic honours iu Boith 
cemetery. 

[Glasgow Herald, 25 Jan. 1904 ; Scottish 
Guardian, 5 Peh. 1904 ; Clergy List, 1904 ; 
private information.] A. II. M. 

GORDON, Sir JOHN JAMES HOOD 
(1832-1008), general, bom on 12 Jan. 
1832 at Aberdeen, was twin son of 
Captain William Gordon (1788-1834), 2nd 
Queen’s royal regiment. The father served 
through the Peninsular war, and married 
at Santarem in 1818 Marianna CarlottaLoi, 
daughter of Luiz Coiifalves de Mello, a 
goveriuucnt official iu the province of 
Estremodura. His twin brother is General 
Sir Thomo-s Edward Gordon, K.G.B. The 
twins were the youngest children in a 
family of four sons and a daughter. John 
was educated at Dahneny and at the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, 
Edinburgh, and with his twin brother 
entered the army, joining the 29th foot 
on 21 Aug. 1849, and becoming lieutenant 
on 9 Jan. 1854. He served in the Indian 
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Mutiny campaign of 1857-8 with the Jaiui- 
pur field force, attached to 97tb regiment. 
He was at the actions of Nasrutpur, Chanda 
(31 Oct.), Ameerpur, and Sultanpur, at the 
siege and capture of Lucknow, and storm- 
ing of the Kaiser Bagh. The medal with 
clasp was awarded him. From Septembor 
1858 to April 1869 he acted as field-adjutant 
to Colonel (Rir) William Turner, com- 
manding the troops on the Grand Trunk 
Road, near Bcnai'c.s, and tlio field force 
during operation,s iu iShababad, Ho was 
engaged in tlic final attack on Jugdes- 
pnr, and in the action of Nowacli, and 
the subsequent pursuit. Mentioned in 
despatches, ho was promoted captain on 
2 Dec. 1859, and was made brovet-major 
oil 30 Nov. 1860 (Lmuf. Oaz. 22 Feb. 1859). 
Gordon performed rogiuiental duty in India 
for the next eighteen years ; lio was pro- 
moted major in I860 and oxohaiigcd into 
the 46th regiment. Subsequently lie was 
given the command of the 29th L’linjab 
infantry, becoming liout.-coloucl on 21 Aug. 
1875, and brevet colonel on 23 Feb. 1877, 
Ho served with the .Towald Afvidi expedition 
in 1877-8, and was tlivioo mentioned in 
despatches, roooiving the medal and clasp. 

Ill the Afghan war ol 1878-9 lie played 
a prominent, qiart, commanding the 2t)th 
Punjab infantry, which wa.s attached to 
the KiU’i’am Valley column, lie led a 
reconnaissance in iorco at Habib Kila oil 
28 Nov. 1878, and disco vorctl that the 
Afghams, so far from abaiulniiiiig tliuir 
guns as had been reported, had taken 
up a strong position on tlin toji of tlio 
pass. Gordon’.s report made Mir F’redei'ick 
(afterwards Lord) Roberts abaiidoa all idea 
of a frontal attaolc on tlio Pciwar Kntal 
(Lord Robert,?, Fwly-ona Years in India, 
1898, p. 364). Gordon’, s regimciiL formed 
the advance guard in tho liiniiiig move- 
ment on the iSpiiigawi Koial on 2 Deo. 
Dm-ing the night march some Fatlums of 
the 29tli Punjab infantry fired signal shots 
to warn the enemy of the .Britisli advance. 
The regiment was immediately displaced 
from its leading po.sition. An inquiry 
instituted by Gordon resulted in tho dis- 
covery of some of the culprits. Sub- 
sequently he was engaged in tho Zaiinnkht 
expedition, hiohidiug the assault of Zava, 
where he oommauded tho right column of 
General Tytler’s force. For his services in 
the Afghan war he received tho modal with 
cla.sp and was made C.B. in 1870. In ex- 
peditions to Karmana and against tho 
Malikshalii Waziris in 1880 lie was brigadier- 
general ill command of tho troops {Land, 
Qaz. 4 JPeb. and 7 Nov. 1879). He also 
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served in tlie Mahsud Waziria expedition 
in 1881, when he commanded the second 
column ; he was mentioned in despatches 
and was thanked by the government of 
India. Urom 1882 to 1887 he commanded a 
brigade of the Bengal array, and was made 
major-general on 20 Dec. 1886. In the Bur- 
mese expedition he commanded his brigade 
(IS86-7), and he conduoled the operations 
which succeeded in opening up the country 
between Manipur and Kendat. Once 
more he received the thanks of the 
government of India [Land. Gaz. 2 Sept. 
1887). Returning to England, he was 
made assistant military secretary at head- 
quarters in 1890, and retained the office 
till 1896. He was promoted lieut. -general 
in 1891 and general in 1894. On 1 Jan. 
1897 he was nominated member of the 
council of India, and held the post for 
ten years. He w<as advanced to K.O.B. in 
1898, and to G.G.B. in 1908, and became 
colonel of 29th Punjab infantry in 1904. 
He resided in his last years at 36 Onslow | 
Square, London, S.W. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 3 Nov. 1908, and was buried in 
the Deau cemetery there. He married in i 
1871 Ella {d. 1903), daughter of Edward 
Strathearn, Lord Gordon of Drumearn 
[q. Y.j, lord of appeal in ordinary, and had 
issue two surviving sons, both captains 
in the army. 

In 1904 Gordon published a history of 
the Sikhs, illustrated by himself. 

[The Times, 3 Nov. 1908 ; Lord Roberts, 
Forty-one Years in India, 30th edit. 1898; 
J. M. Bullock and C. 0. Skelton, A Notable 
Military Family, The Gordons in Griamaohary, 
1907 ; Dod’s Knightage ; Official and Hart’s 
Army Lists ; SirT. E, Gordon, A Varied Life : 
a record of mihtary service in India, 1906, 
p. 236 seq. ; H. B. Hanna, Second Afghan 
War, 1910, iii. 118 ; W. H. Paget, Records of 
Expeditions against the North-West Frontier 
Tribes, 1884 ; private information from Sir 
T. B. Gordon.] H. M. V. 

GORDON-LENNOX, CHARLES 
HENRY, sixth Duke otRiohmond ano first 
Duke oi? Gordon (1818-1903), lord presi- 
dent of the council, bom on 27 Feb. 1818 
at Richmond house, Whitehall (replaced by 
Richmond terrace after 1819 ; WuEArLEr 
and OuNNiNQHASi’s London, iii. 162), was 
the eldest son of Charles Gordon-Leimox, 
fifth duke of Richmond [q. v.]. Known 
until his succession to the dukedom as 
the Earl of March, he was educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1839. He 
entered as a comet the royal regiment of 
horse guards, retiring aa captain in 1844, 
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but never saw active service. March was 
an aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington 
(1842-52), as wa.s his father before him, 
and to Lord Hill, the duke’s successor as 
commander-in.-ohief (1852-4). ileanwhile 
he was returned for West Suasex in the 
conservative interest at tho general elec- 
tion of 1841, and held the seat until the 
death of his father on 21 Oct. 1860. 
He spoke with some frequency, and became 
a recognised authority on agricultural 
questions. In March 1859 he was ap- 
pointed president of the poor law hoard 
in Lord Derby’s second mini.stiy, and was 
sworn of the privy council ; hut liis tenure 
of office was brief, as the ministry fell in 
June. After tho return of the conservatives 
to office in July 1866 Richmond was made 
knight of the garter on 15 Jan. 1867. Ha 
followed his leaders on parliamentary 
reform, and at the reconstruction of the 
government after the resignations of Lords 
Cranbomo and Carnarvon and General 
Jonathan Peel [q. v.], he became president 
of the board of hade on 6 March 1867. In 
1869, when the hborals had returned to office, 
he was ‘ sorely ag.amst opposing the second 
reading (of the Irish church hill), hut went 
with his party ’ (Gathorne Hardy’s First 
Bari of Gmjiorook, i. 272). Next year ho 
accepted the leadership of the oonservativo 
party in the House of Lords, which hod 
been in abej'anee since the retirement of 
Derby from public life in 1868 [see 
Statilet, Edward Geoege Oeoffbey 
Smith]. The relations between Richmond 
and Disraeli were at first not altogether 
cordial. In parliament, though he never 
attempted high oratory, Ricluuond proved 
a vigorous upholder of conservative princi- 
ples. In 1872, while permitting the ballot 
bill to pass its second reading without a 
division, he carried an amendment making 
secret voting optional by eighty-three votes 
to sixtj'-seven. On a subsequent amend- 
ment he retorted on Granville with so 
much warmth that the clerk had to read the 
standing order against ‘ sharp and taxing 
speeches ’ (Fitzmaueice’s Granville, ii. 
108, 110 ; Hansard, coxi., col. 1841). The 
commons having rejected his amendment, 
he pressed it to a division, and was defeated 
by 167 votes to 138. 

On the formation of Disraeli’s government 
in February 1874, Richmond became lord 
president of the council, though he would 
have preferred the seoretaryahip for war. 
He accepted his disappointment ‘like a 
true man, professing mmself ready to act 
for the best of the party ’ (Qathome-Hardy, 
i. 335). On 18 May he introduced in a 
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conciliatory speech the Scotch church 
patronage bill, substituting appointment by 
election for lay patronage in the Church 
of Scotland, and the measure became law. 
He also carried the Endowed Schools Act 
amendment hill, which had been hotly 
debated in the commons. Richmond’s 
agricultural holdings bill of the following 
session, introduced on 12 March 1875, estab- 
lished presumption in favour of the tenant 
with compensation for various clasps of 
improvements ; it passed the lords without 
a division, Dui'ing the debates he expressed 
himBelf strongly against any interference 
with hberty of contract between landlord 
and tenant {Hansard, ecxxii. col. 063). 
In 1876 he took charge of the elementary 
schools bill, a measure supplcmcntaiy to 
the Act of 1870, and designed to enforce 
attendance ; but his burials bill of 1877 
wa.s withdrawn after an amcnduiont allow- 
ing nonconformist services in churchyards 
had been carried against him in the lords 
by 127 votes to 111. Ou 13 Jan. 1876 
Richmond had been created Duke of 
Gordon and Earl of liinrara in the peerage 
of the United Kingdom ; the title of Duke 
of Gordon in the peerage of Scotland had 
expired in 1830 with his great-unole, George, 
fifth Duke of Gordon [q. v.]. In August 
1876, on Disraeli’s promotion to the peer- 
age, Richmond ceased to be leader in the 
lords. His efforts for the agricultural inter- 
est continued ; in 1878, on the outbreak 
of cattle disease, he carried the contagious 
diseases (animals) bUl, which dealt strin- 
gently with infection in the homesteads 
and made slaughter of imported beasts eom- 
pulsory, except when the privy council 
was satisfied that the laws of the exporting 
country afforded reasonable security against 
disease. The measure did not go as far 
as Richmond wished, but ho administered 
it drastically, reorganising the veterinary 
department of the privy oounoil, which was 
afterwards replaced by the board of agricul- 
ture, The farming industry bemg grievously 
depressed, a royal commission on agriculturo 
was appointed (4 Aug. 1S7S), and Richmond 
accepted the chairmanship. Admirably 
suited for the position, he conducted a wide 
inquiry lasting until July 1882, when his 
colleagues presented him with a token of 
esteem in silver. A preliminary report, 
dated 14 July 1881, dealt with Irish 
land tenure and cautiously admitted defects 
in the Ulster custom and ‘ Griffith’s 
valuation.’ The final report, signed unani- 
mously, Ihougli w’ith supplementary memo- 
randa expressing dissidenee on various 
points, recommended reforms connected 


with local administration, lithe rent- 
charge, the law of distress, and compulsory 
compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments {Preliminary Report, Pari. Papers, 
1881 [c. 2778], XV. 1 ; Pinal Report, Pari. 
Papers, 1882 [c. 3309], xiv. ]). Its chief 
outcomes wero the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, passed by the liberal government in 
1883, and the creation of the board of 
agriculturo. 

After the death of Lord Eoaoonsfiold 
(19 April 1881), Eiohraond in a specicli of 
‘ excellent lasto and judgment ’ jiroposecl 
Salisbury for the leadership of the opposi- 
tion in the lords, though privately ‘ giving 
indications that he would lain have kept it ’ 
{Gathorite-Hanly, ii. 163). The health of the 
duchess decided him not to advanco his 
claims. He continued to take an active jiart 
in debate, while acting oeoasionally as a drag 
on the impctuosiiy of his now leader. He 
s])oke inoislvcly on tho agricultural hold- 
uigs bill of 1883, which wcjit too far for his 
taste, and ou the fall of K-hartouin. (If his 
amendments, one making general tho con- 
dition that in ostimnting omu|)cnHati(m no 
account should bo taken of tho improved 
value which was duo to the inlioront 
qualities in tho soil was accepted, after 
some demur, by tho government. He 
declined, howovov, to do anything which, 
by risldiig the siiocess of the bill, would be 
‘repugnant to the foolingB of the whole 
of the tenant farmers of tho country ’ 
{Hansard, ockx-xili. col. 1828). During 
the crisis of 1884, produced by the refusal 
of the peers to pass a fraucluso bill unao- 
compauied by a rodistributiou of seats, 
Richmond’s iufluonco was on tho side of 
peace. Summoned by Queen Victoria, 
who hold him in high regard, ho visited 
Balmoral on 13 Sept., and though Gladstone 
characterised what passed in Iho direction 
of compromiso as ‘ waste of breath,’ the 
ensuing correspondenco with Sir Henry Pon- 
sonfay [q. v,] ‘ sot up a salutary feimont ’ 
(Moeley’.s Gladstone, iii. 130, 131). Tho 
duke opened communications with Lord 
Granville, making clear that the opposition 
was acting in good faith {Oailiorne-Hardy, 
ii. 203). Northoote declared that the duke’s 
action led ‘ to little more than a confer- 
ence between the duke. Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Cairns, and to a substantial agree- 
ment as to tho course to ha taken over the 
House of Lords ’ (A. Land’s Stafford North- 
cole, First Earl of Iddeskigli, ii. 206 ) ; it is 
clear that his mediation was of value. 
Richmond’s part was nearly played. In 
the short-lived conservative ministry of 
1886-6 he acted as secretary for Scotland, 
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but when the second. Salisbury government 
was formed in 1886 he ‘ went down to 
iScotland deliberately, and so put himself 
out of the way ’ {Oailiorne-Hardy, ii. 254). 
Gradually ceasing to take part in pubtie 
life, he died at Gordon castle after a short 
illness on 27 Sept. 1903, and was buried in 
the family vault in Chichester Cathedral. 

Eiehmond, who was a eonsoientioua and 
large-hearted man, by no means confined 
his pubho duties ' to politics. He was 
chancellor of the University of Aberdeen in 
1861, reeoiving an hon. LL.D. in 1895 ; was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Banff m 1879, and ecclesiastical commis- 
sioner in 1885. In Sussex he succeeded his 
father as chairman of the county bench and 
was chairman of the West Sussex county 
council. He johied the Royal Agricultural 
Society in 1838, six months after its estab- 
lishment, wa.s member of the council from 
1852 to 1857, and from 1866 to his death, 
was elected trustee in 1869, and was 
president both in 1868, when tlie show was 
held at Leicester, and iu 1883, when it was 
held at York. At the general meethig of 
that year King Edward VU, then Prince 
of Wales, addres.sed him as ‘ the farmers’ 
friend,’ a title aclmowledged by the duke 
to be the proudest be could bear. In 
1894, when the show was held at Cam- 
bridge, he received the degree of hon. 
LL.D., having become hon. D.C.L. of 
Oxford iu 1870. The duke was elected 
vice-president of the Smithfleld Club in 
1860, and was president in 1866 and 1375. 
He inherited and improved the famous flock 
of Southdown sheep at Goodwood and the 
herd of shorthorns at Gordon castle. He 
was a generous landlord ; many of the 
crofters and small farmers on Speyside 
held on a merely nominal rent, and he 
built a concrete stone harbour for Port 
Gordon in 1878 at the cost of 16,0001. 

Richmond W'as elected member of the 
Jockey Club in 1839, but took no active 
part in racing. Though the importance of 
the Goodwood meeting declined, owing to 
the rise of richer organisations elsewhere, 
he maintained its hospitality. The Tsar 
Alexander II and the Tsarina were his 
guests in 1873 ; the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Germany (afterwards the Emperor 
and Empress Frederick), King Edward VII, 
and Queen Alexandra visited him on 
many ooeasions. At his Scottish hunting 
seat, Glenfiddioh Lodge, he shot grouse and 
stalked, and was a sldUed sahnon-fisher 
m the Gordon castle waters {Tlie Times, 
29 Sept. 1903, where a charge of undue 
exercise of proprietorial rights is refuted by 


Heiuy Pfennell). He revived the old hunt 
at Charlton, but eventually sold the hounds. 

The duke married on 28 Nov. 1843 Prances 
Harriett, daughter of Algernon Prederiok 
Greville, Bath Iring-at-arms and private sec- 
retary to the Duke of Wellington ; she died 
on 8 March 1887. Of his four sons, the 
eldest, Charles Heiuy (6. 27 Deo. 1845), is 
the seventh and present duke. Of his two 
daughters, Caroline was his constant com- 
panion in later life ; Florence died in 1895. 

The duke’s portrait, pamted in 1886 by 
Sir George Reid, was presented to him by 
lus Scotch tenantry, and is now at Gordon 
castle. Another portrait by Sir Francis 
Grant, P.E.A., presented by the Sussex 
tenantry, is at Goodwood. A cartoon 
portrait appeared in ‘Vanity Fair ’ in 1870. 

[Article by Sir Ernest Clarke in Journal 
Royal Agricultural Soc., vol. bdv. 1903 ; The 
Times, 28 Sept, 1903 ; Paul, Modern England, 
1905, iii. and iv.] L. 0. S. 

GORE, ALBERT AUGUSTUS (1840- 
1901), surgeon -general, horn at Limerick 
in 1840, was eldest son of William Ringrose 
Gore, M.D., by his wife, Mary Jeners Wil- 
son. Ho was educated in London, Paris, 
and Dublin, taking honours in science and 
medicine at Queen’s College, Cork, in 1858, 
graduating M.D. at the Queen’s University, 
Ireland, and being admited L.R.G.S., Ire- 
land, in 1860. He joined the army medical 
staff in 1861, and was appointed assistant 
sm-gcon to the 16th lancers. When the 
regimental service was reduced he volun- 
teered for service in West Africa, and took 
part in the bombardment and destruction 
of the Timni town of Massougha, on the 
Sierra Leone river, on 10 Deo. 1861, the 
attack on Madoukia on 27 Deo., and the 
storming and capture of the stockaded 
fetish town of Rohea on 28 Deo. He was 
mentioned in general orders for his services 
and for biavery in bringing in a wounded 
officer. In 1868 he was recommended for 
promotion on account of services rendered 
during an epidemic of yellow fever at Sierra 
Leone. He acted as sanitary officer to the 
quartermaster-general’s staff during the 
Ashanti war in 1873, and was severely 
wounded in the action of 3 Nov. near 
Dunquah, and again at Quarman on 
17 Nov. After six years’ service at various 
base hospitals and as principal medical 
officer of the army of oooupation in Egypt 
(1882) Gore was appointed principal 
medical officer norih-West district, Mhow 
division, central India, and afterwards in 
a similar position to the forces in India, 
In this capacity he was responsible for the 
medical arrangements of the Chitral and 
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North-West Frontier campaigns of 1896 
and 1897. He retired from the army in 
1898, was made O.B. in 1899, and was 
granted a distinguished service pension. 

He died at his residence, Dodington 
Lodge, Whitchurch, Shropsliire, on 10 March 
1901. He manied in 1866 Rebecca, 
daughter of Jolm White, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughferH. 

Gore was author of : 1. ‘A Medical 
History of our West African Campaigns,’ 
1876. 2. ‘The Story of our Service under 
the Crown,’ 1879. 

[Brit. Med.’ Journal, 1901, i. 679; in- 
formation trom Dr, W. E. Gore, Ilia son.] 

D’A, P. 

GORE, GEORGE (1826-1908), electro- 
chemist, born at Blackfiiars, Bristol, on 
22 Jan. 1826, was son of George Gore, a 
cooper in a small way of business in that 
city. He was educated at a small private 
school, from which he was removed at 
twelve to become an errand boy. At 
seventeen he was apprenticed to a cooper, 
following the trade for four ^ears and 
supplementing his scanty education, in his 
leisure hours. In 1861 he migrated to Bir- 
mingham, which was thenceforth his home. 

He first found employment at Birming- 
ham as timekeeper at the Soho works, next 
as a practitioner in medical galvanism ; 
he subsequently became a chemist to a 
phosphorus factory, afterwards (1870-80) 
was lecturer in physics and ohemistiy in 
King Edward’s School, and finally, Rom 
1880 onwards, was head of tho Institute 
of Scientific Research, Easy Row, Bir- 
mingham, which Gore conducted privately, 
and where he resided for the remainder of 
his Ufe. 

Gore possessed an intuition for research, 
and passed triumphantly from one field 
of physical inquiry to another. Between 
1853 and 1863 he published in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Magazine,’ ‘Pharmaceutical Journal,’ 

‘ Journal of the Chemical Society,’ and else- 
where thirty papers embodying researches 
in chemistry and electro-metaUurgy. Three 
dealing with the properties of eleotro- 
deposited antimony were published in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society.’ Other important researches re- 
lated to the properties of liquid carbonic 
aoid and hydrofluoric acid. In 1866 he was 
elected F.R.S. (with the support, among 
others, of Faraday, Tyndall, and Joule) 
on the ground of being the discoverer of 
amorphous antimony and electrolytic 
sounds, and for researches in electro- 
chemistry. 


Gore’s discoveries in electro -metallurgy 
gave liiiu a high reputation in Birmingham, 
where manufacturers eagerly availed them- 
selves of new methods which he suggested 
for improving tho art of electroplating. He 
was author of three valuable technical 
treatises; ‘The Art of Electro -metallurgy ’ 
(1877 ; 6th edit. 1891) ; ‘ The Art of 
Scientific Discovery ’ (1878) ; ‘ The Bleotro- 
l 3 tio Separation and Refining of Metals ’ 
(1890). To wider fields of speculation 
Gore contributed ‘ The Scientific Basis of 
National Progress ’ (1882) and ‘ The Scien- 
tific Basis of Morality ’ (1899), where he 
gave expression to strong materialistic 
views. The University of Edinburgh made 
him hon. LL.D. in 1877, and in 1891 ho was 
allotted a civil list pension of 160Z. Of 
frugal habits, apparently denoting restricted 
means, he secretly amassed a moderate 
competence. He died at Birmingham 
on 20 Deo. 1908, and was buried there at 
Warstone Lane cemetery. He married in 
1849 Hannah, daughter of Thomas Owen, 
baptist minister, and had issue one son and 
one daughter. His wife prodoooasod him 
in 1907. By his will ho directed that his 
residuary estate (about 6000Z.) should bo 
divided equally between tho Royal Society 
of London and tho Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, to bo applied in ‘ assisting 
original scientiflo discovery.’ In view of 
the pubHo disposal of his property, his 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Augusta Gore Fysh, 
was granted in 1911 a civil list pension of 
60Z. 

[Roy. Soo. Proo. voh Ixxxiv. A. ; Roy- 
Sec. C'atal. Sci. Papers , Nature, vol. Ixxix. ; 
Tho Times, 24 Doe. 1908 (will) ; Birmingham 
Daily Post, 24 Deo, 1908 ; Mon of the Time, 
1899 ; private information. For list of Gore’s 
electrical researches, see Eleotrioian’s Direc- 
tory, 1892.] 

GORE, JOHN ELLARD (1846-1910), 
astronomical writer, born at Athlone in 
Ireland on 1 June 1845, was son of John 
Ribton Gore, archdeacon of Achomy. 
After being educated privately ho entered 
Trinity CoUege, Dublin, where he obtained 
his engineering diploma with Ifigh distinc- 
tion in 1865. Tiueo yoar.s later, passing 
second in the open competition, he joined 
the Indian government works department 
and worked as assistant engineer on the 
construction of the Sirhind canal in the 
Punjab. There lie began lus observation 
of the stars, which had for first result the 
publication in 1877 of a small book entitled 
‘ Southern Objects for Small Telescopes.’ 
Gore retired from the Indian service in 
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1879 mth a pension. Thenceforth lie lived 
first at BalUsodaro, 00 . Sligo, with his father 
until the latter’s death, and afterwards in 
Duhhn. He devoted himself to observations 
of the stars, principally with a binocular, 
for he never had a large telescope, and 
to writing on astronomy. Variable stars 
were chiefly the subject of his observations. 
In 1884 he presented to the Eoyal Irish 
Academy a ‘ Catalogue of Known Variable 
Stars ’ (enlarged and revised edit. 1888). A 
s imil ar compilation by him, giving a list of 
the then computed orbits of binary stars, 
was published by the Irish Academy in 1890. 
At the same time Gore wrote much on 
astronomy for general reading. In some 
of his popular books he discussed with 
much judgment the theories of structure 
of the universe. ‘Planetary and Stellar 
Studies ’ appeared in 1888 ; ‘ The Scenery 
of the Heavens ’ in 1890 (2nd edit. 1893) ; 

‘ Astronomical Lessons ’ in 1890 ; ‘ Star 
Groups ’ in 1891 ; ‘An Astronomical 
Glossary’ in 1893 ; ‘ The Visible Universe ’ 
in 1893 ; ‘ The Worlds of Space ’ in 1894 ; 
and ‘ The Stellar Heavens ’ in 1903. In 
Studies in Astronomy’ (1904) and in 
‘Astronomical Essays’ (1907) he collected 
articles and essays that had appeared in 
magazines. His latest work, ‘ Astronomical 
Pacta and Pallacica,’ came out in 1909. 
Gore published many papers in the montlily 
notices of the Eoyal Astronomical Society. 
He was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Astronomical Society on 8 March 1878, was 
a member of council of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy. He was at one time a leading 
member of the Liverpool Astronomical 
Society, and was chosen a vice-president 
of the British Astronomical Association on 
its foundation, and director of the variable 
star section. Ha died unmarried in Dublin 
from the efieots of a street accident on 
18 July 1910. 

[Who’s Who, 1910 : Monthly Notices, Roy. 
Astr. Soc., Peb. 1911.] H. P. H. 

GORST, SiE [JOH^ ELDON (1861- 
1911), consul-general in Egypt, bom at 
Auckland, New Zealand, on 25 June 1861, 
was eldest son of the Eight Hon. Sir John 
Eldon Gorst, who had gone out to New 
Zealand in 1860, by his wife Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Lorenzo Moore of 
Christchurch. Eor a time he assumed the 
additional Christian name of Lowndes to 
distinguish him from his father. Educated 
at Eton, he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1880, graduating B.A. in 1883 as 
21st wrangler, and proeee(Sng M.A. in 1903. 


He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1885, and in the same year was 
appointed, after a competitive examina- 
tion, an attache in the diplomatic service. 
In September 1886 he was sent as an attache 
to the British agency at Cairo, and thus 
began his connection with Egypt. In 
May 1SS7 he was granted an ahowanco for 
knowledge of Arabic, and in Cotober was 
promoted to be a third secretary in the 
diplomatic service; on 1 April 1892 he 
became a second secretary, and in May 
1901 a secretary of legation. Meanwhile 
he had taken service under the Egyptian 
government, and had in November 1890 
been appointed controller of direct revenues, 
serving in that capacity under Alfred (after- 
wards Viscount) Milner. In 1892 he suc- 
ceeded Milner as under-secretary of state 
for finance, and in 1894 he was appointed 
to a newly created post, that of adviser 
to the ministry of the interior. This ap- 
pointment was created with the object of 
decentralising the police, and combining 
an increase in the number of Egyptian 
as compared with European officers with 
efficient European control at headquarters, 
viz. at the ministry of the interior (Cbomer, 
Modern Egypt, 1908, ii. 488). The selection 
of Gorst for the new appointment was 
evidence of the confidence which was felt 
in his ability and his tact, and was justified 
by the results (cf. Colven', The Making of 
Modern Egypt, 1906, p. 339). In 1898 he 
succeeded Sir Elwin Palmer [q. v. Suppl. H] 
as financial adviser. The holder of the 
office is in effect ‘ the most important 
British official in Egypt ’ (Oromee, Modern 
Egypt, ii. 286 ; JIilsee, England in 
Egypt, 3rd edit., 1893, p. 105), and Gorst, 
who was made C.B. in 1900 and K.O.B. 
in 1902, fiUed it until 1904 -with uniform 
success. After assisting at Paris in the 
negotiation of the Anglo-Erenoh agreement 
which settled outstanding questions with 
regard to Egypt, Gorst was transferred in 
May 1904 to the foreign office in London 
as an assistant under-secretary of state. 
Three years later, in 1907, he succeeded 
Lord Cromer as agent and consul- 
general in Egypt, ranking as minister 
plenipotentiary in the diplomatic service. 
He arrived at Cairo in April 1907, and Lord 
Cromer left on 4 May. In the House ol 
Commons, on 11 April 1907, the foreign 
secretary. Sir Edward Grey, stated that 
the appointment had been made after 
consultation with Lord Cromer, who 
had full confidence in Gorst’s ability to 
continue his work. Gorst was, in Lord 
Cromer’s opinion, ‘ endowed with a singular 
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degree of tact and intelligenoe ’ (Modem 
Egypt, ii- 292). He liad proved himseK a 
broad-minded administrator, hard-working, 
with great aptitude for finance and a good 
knowledge of the Arabic language. Gorat 
himself defined the aim of British policy 
in Egypt as ‘ not merely to give Egypt the 
blessings of good administration, but to 
train the Egyptians to take a gradually 
increadng share in their own government 
(Eeporis on Egypt and the Sudan in 1910, 
Cd. 5G33, May 1911, p. 1). The necessary 
qualifications were Gowledge of the verna- 
cular, sympathy with the feelings, the way, 
and the thought of the people, and even 
with their prejudices, and tact, power of 
efiacement, and unlimited patience (Reports 
for 1909, Cd. 6121, April 1910, p. 60). 

Gorst entered on his difficult duties at 
a very difficult time. The year 1907 was 
marked by financial depression duo to 
overtrading and excessive credit, and by one 
of the worst Nila floods on record. Next 
year, 1908, he reported progress in satisfying 
the reasonable aspirations of the Egyptian 
people, but noted that Egyptian feeling 
had been afieoted by the unrest in other 
Mohammedan countries. The virulence 
of the extreme nationalist party made it 
necessary in 1909 to revive the press law 
and to pass a special ‘ Loi soumottant 
certains individus k la surveillance de la 
Police ’ ; in February 1910 the Egyptian 
prime minister, Boutros Pasha, was mrtr- 
dered. In his report for 1910, the last 
•which he wrote, Gorst recorded the compara- 
tive failure of representative institutions 
in Egypt in the form of the legislative 
council and general assembly, and he 
emphasised the necessity of caution in 
countenancing principles of seU-govern- 
ment. 

lake Lord Durham in his celebrated 
report on Canada; like Lord Dufferin in 
his report on Egjrpt ; and like his own 
immediate predecessor, Lord Cromer, Gorst 
insisted on the -wisdom of promoting 
municipal and local self-government, and 
one of the chief measures passed during 
his tenure of office was a law for enlarging 
the powers of the provincial councils, which 
came into force on 1 Jan, 1910. His 
administrative policy was subjected to 
criticism by politicians of both the advanced 
and the reactionary schools, hut ho 
was uniformly supported by the British 
government. He died prematurely, after 
a painful illness, on 12 July 1911, at his 
father’s house. The Manor House, Castle 
Combe, WHtshire, and was buried in the 
family vault at Castle Combe. He was 


Succeeded as consul-general in Egypt by 
Lord Kitchener. 

Gorst was made a G.C.M.G. in 1911 on the 
coronation of King George V, and hold the 
first class of the Medjidio (1897) and the 
first class {grand cordon) of the order of 
Osmanie (1903). He was a keen sports- 
man. He married on 26 Juno 1903 Evelyn, 
daughter of Charles Rudd, of Ardnamurohan, 
Ai’gyllshii'6, and had one daughter. 

[The Times, 13 July 1011 ; Foreign Office 
List ; Who’s Who ; Blue iJooks ; Milnor, 
England in Egypt, 3rd edit., 1893 ; Sir 
Auckland Colvin, Xho Making of Modern 
Egypt, 190C ; Cromer, Modern Egypt, 1908.1 

' 0. P. L. 

GOSCHEN, GEORGE JOACHIM, fii'st 
VisaoTJNT Goschen (1831-1907), statesman, 
born on 10 Aug. 1831 at his father’s house in 
the parish of Stoke Newington, was eldest 
son and second child in the family of two 
sons and five daughters of William Honry 
Goschen, a leading merchant of the City of 
London, by Ms wife Henrietta, daughter of 
William Alexander Ohmann. Ilis youngest 
brother, Sir William Jidward Oosolion, be- 
came British ambassador at Berlin in 1908. 
The father was son of U corg J oacliim Gosoheu, 
an eminent publisher and man of letters 
at Leipzig, the inlimato friend of Solullor, 
Goethe, Wioland and other ‘ horues of the 
golden age of German literature ’ (see Loud 
Goschen, Life and Times of Georg Joaehim 
Odschen, 1903). In 1814 young William 
Henry Qo,sohen came to Loncioii, whore, with 
his friend Henry Friihlmg from Bremen, 
ho founded tho financial firm of Friililing 
& Gosohen. A man of strong character, 
great industry, and deep religious oon- 
■victions, he found time throughout an 
exceedingly busy life to indulge his love of 
literature and Ids taste for uiu.sio. 

From nine to olovoii (1840-2) Goschen 
attended daily the ‘ Proprietary School ’ 
at Blaokheath. Thence Ids father sent him 
for three years to Dr. Bernhard’s school at 
Saxe Memingon. During lids period he 
only once visited England, usually spending 
Ids holidays with his Gorman relations. 
His father, who intondod his son for a 
business career, now thought ho porooived 
in him qualities whieh would ensuro success 
in public life iu England. For this end it 
was desirable that young George should 
mix more than he had yet done with Eng- 
lish hoys ; and it was with the -view of 
making an Englishman of him that ho 
was sent in August 1846 to Rugby entering 
the house of Bonamy Price [q. v.X afterwards 
profe3,sor of political economy at Oxford. 
After his first year, Gosohen grew to like 
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his surroundings and to be popular with 
his BchoohcUows. He rose to be head of 
the school, and in that capacity he made 
his first reported speech, on the occasion 
of the resignation of the headmaster. A. C. 
Tait (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury). 
Amongst the boys he had been already 
recognised as tho best debater in the school, 
especially in reply. Though his rise in the 
school had been rapid, it was not till 
June 1848 that he acliieved positive diS' 
tinction by \i inning the prize for the 
English essay ; and shortly afterwards the 
English prize poem for the year. In 1849 
lie won the Queen’s medal for the EngUsh 
historical ea^^ay; and in 1850, the prize 
for the Latin essay, ‘ Marcus Tullius 
Cicero.’ In the autumn of 1850, after a 
couple of months of travel on the continent, 
Goschen entered Oxford as a commoner of 
Oriel. He failed to win scholarships at 
University and Trinity, but in 1852 his 
college awarded bim an exliibition. 
Though in the technical Oxford sense his 
‘ scholarship ’ was not considered pre- 
emhient, he obtained a double fhat in 
classical honours, with the general reputa- 
tion in 1853 of ha%dug been ‘the best 
first in.’ At the Union he won great fame 
by his speeches on pohtical and literary 
subjects ; and in bis last year was president 
of that society. In tho previous year he 
had fomidecl tho ‘Essay Club,’ of which 
the original members were Arthur Butler, 
first headmaster of Hailoybuiy, Charles 
Stuart Parker of University, H. N. Osenham, 
the Hon. George Brodriok, W. H. Fremantle 
of BaUioI, and Charles Henry Pearson 
(cf. Memorials of Charles Henry Pearson, 
1900). Having graduated B.A. in 1853, 
Goschen entered actively into the business 
of Ills father’s firm, by whom in October 
1854 he W'as .sent to superintend affairs in 
Hew Granada, now part of the United 
States of Colombia. After two years in 
South America he returned home, and on 
22 Sept. 1857 married Lucy, daughter 
of John Dailey, a mariiage which greatly 
conduced to the happiness of his future 
life. He now energetically devoted him- 
self to business in London, rapidly making 
a reputation with commercial men, amongst 
whom he was knoivn as the ‘ Fortunate 
Youth.’ When only twenty-seven he was 
made a director of the Bank of England. 
In 1861 he achieved wider fame by publish- 
ing his ‘ Theory of the Foreign Exchanges ’ 
(6th edit. 1864), a treatise which won the 
attention of financial authorities and business 
men aU over the world, and which has been 
translated into tbe principal languages of 


Europe. In 1863, a vacancy having 
occurred in the reprcoentation of the City 
of London, Goschen was returned unopposed 
as a supporter of Lord Palmerston’ .s govern- 
ment. His views were those of a strong 
liberal, as liberalism was understood in 
those days ; and he pledged him&eU to the 
ballot, abolition of church rates, and the 
removal of religious disabilities. On the 
latter subject, the abolition of te.sts in 
the universities, he took a leading position 
in the House of Commons, fiercely contend- 
ing with Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Salisbury) [q. v. Suppl. II], who straggled 
hard to maintain the old close connection 
between the miiversitiea and the Church of 
England. At tho opem'ng of the session of 
1864 Goschen achieved a marked success in 
seconding the address to the speech from 
the throne. But the pains which he took 
to distinguish his position in the liberal 
party, espeoiaUj' as regards foreign policy, 
from that taken up by Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, called forth, not mmaturally, 
vigorous remonstrance from the former {Life, 
i. 71). Before parliament was dissolved (July 
1805), Gobohen’s knowledge of conunercial 
matters, liis brilliant speech on the address, 
and his ability in fighting the battle against 
tests, had given him a good standing in 
the House of Commons ; and when the new 
parliament met, Lord RnsseH, who had 
succeeded Lord Palmerston as prime 
minister, invited him to join liis ministry 
as vice-president of the hoard of trade 
(November 1865) ; and two months later 
to enter his cabinet as chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (January 1866). On 
the same day Lord Hartington (afterwards 
Duke of Devonshire) [q. v. Suppl. II], with 
whom in after years Goschen was to he closely 
associated, entered the cabinet for the first 
time. 

Goschen now retired finally from busi- 
ness and from the firm of Friililing & 
Goschen, and henceforward devoted mm- 
seU wholly to a political career. In the 
sliort-Uved ministry of Lord RusseU, and 
on the front bench of opposition during 
the Derby-DisraeU government which suc- 
ceeded it, Goschen took an active part with 
Ghidslone and other leading liberals in 
the reform struggles of the day. At 
the dissolution of 1868, standing as a 
strenuous advocate of Irish disestablish- 
ment, he was returned again for the City, 
this time at the head of the poU ; and on 
Gladstone’s forming his first adminis- 
tration, Goschen entered his cabinet as 
president of the poor law board. There he 
showed great zeal as a reformer of local 
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government (gee Iris remarkable Eeport of 
the Select Committee of 1870), and in sub- 
stituting methodical administration for the 
chaotic system, or want of system, which 
had grown up. On the health of H. 0. E. 
Childers breaking doum, Goschen _ waa 
appointed in Blaroh 1871 to succeed him as 
first lord of the admiralty, a department 
which at that time was subjected h) much 
public censure. Here Iris admuristration 
proved extraordinarily successful in restor- 
ing the general confidence and in winning 
the enthusiastic admiration of the naval 
service. In 1874 the im willingness of 
Goschen and GardweU to reduce the 
estimates tor 1874-5 helow what they 
considered the needs of the country re- 
quired was an important element in 
determining Gladstone’s sudden dissolu- 
tion (January 1874). Tills resulted in 
the advent to power for six years of 
DisraoU, and accordingly Goschen, who 
was again re-elected for the City, found 
him self for the first time in the House of 
Commons one of a minority, which on 
Gladstone’s withdrawal was led b 3 ' Lord 
Hai'tinglon. Until 1880 the interest of 
the public and parliament was mainly 
occupied with foreign affairs, and Goschen 
as a leading member of the liberal 
party was in continual consultation with 
Lord Hartington and Lord Granville on 
the serious condition of things in eastern 
Europe. His great position as a financier 
and a man of business, and Iris more than 
ordinary acquaintance with foreign politics, 
had led to Iris being chosen by the council 
of foreign bondholders, with the approval 
of the foreign office, and at the invitation 
of the viceroy of Egypt to proceed to that 
country, wlrioh was in a state bordering 
on bankruptcy, to investigate and report 
upon the financial position. With M. 
Joubert, representing the Erench bond- 
holders, Goschen proceeded to Cairo, their 
joint efforts resulting in the promulgation 
of the Khedivial decree of 16 Nov. 1876, 
the Goschen decree, as it came to be called 
(OeOMEe, Modem Erjijpi, i. 13-15). 

When Goschen returned to England, 
Gladstone’s anti-Turkish agitation was at 
its height. In 1877, when Lord Hartington 
accepted on behalf of the liberal party the 
policy pressed upon parliament by Sir George 
Trevelyan, of equalising the county and 
borough franchise. Goschen’s strong sense 
of duty compelled him to protest against 
what he believed must lead to the complete 
inonopolising of poUtical power by a 
single class of the community. This 
difference with his political friends as to a 


main ‘plnnlc’ of the party ‘platform’ 
proved to be a turning-point in Iris career. 
At the general election in April 1880 
Goschen, who had retired from the repre- 
sentation of tho City of London, was 
returned for Ripon. The electorate repu- 
diated Lord Bcaconsflcld, and Gladstone 
at tho head of a largo majority again be- 
came prime niinistor. Cosohon felt it 
incumbent upon him to hold aloof from 
the now administration. Gladstone offered 
him the vice-royalty of India, which he 
declined. Ho consented, however, to go 
in May 1880 on a special and temporary 
mission to Constantinople as ambassador 
to tho Sultan, without emolument ; retain- 
ing, with the approval of his constituents, 
his scat in the Houso of Commons. The 
object of the British government was to 
compel the Turks, by means of tho concert 
of Europe, to carry out the stipulations 
of tho treaty of Berlin as regards Greece, 
Montenegro and Armenia, and to get 
established a strong defensive frontier 
between Turkey and Groooo. Goschen has 
recounted at length the difficulties he 
encountered, and has dosoribed his inter- 
views with Prince Bismarck at Berlin, and 
the negotiations at Constantinople with 
the representatives of the groat powers 
{lAfe of Lord Ooseken, vol. i. chap, vii.). 
His mission lasted for a year, and in Juno 

1881 he was again back in London, receiv- 
ing the congratulations of Oliwlstone and 
Granville upon the successful accomplish- 
ment of a most difficult task. 

In the political situation at homo ho found 
much that ho dislUcBd. The figlit over tho 
Irish land bill was virtually at an end. A 
fierce struggle was raging between tho 
government and tho followers of Parnell, 
and Goschen felt it right at suoli a time to 
do what he could to strongUion tho oxcouiivo 
against the forces of disorder. In June 

1882 he declined Gladstone’s invitation 
to join Iris cabinet as sccrotary of state 
for war. In November 1883 Gladstone 
pressed him strongly to accept tho speaker- 
ship of the Houso of Commons, which he 
also declined, partly bocauso be felt that 
his short sight would prove a disqualifica- 
tion for the suecassful perfonnanoe of the 
duties of the ohah. In truth Goschen was 
becoming more and moro dissatisfied with 
the position of tho liberal party, in wlrioh 
he feared tho rapid growth of the influonoo 
of the advanced section led by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke. Ho 
set _ himself to strengthen Gladstone 
against radical influences, and to secure 
for the present and future that due weight 
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withia the party should be given to 
moderate liberalism. But though dis- 
approving much in Gladstone’s conduct 
of affairs — foreign policy, Ireland, Egypt, 
South Africa — ^he was by no means dis- 
posed to place unlimited confidence in the 
conservative leader, Lord Salisbury. The 
ambition and infiuenee of Lord Randolph 
Churchill in Goseheii’s eyes stiU further 
weakened the claims of party conservatism 
to the pubho confidence. He had, moreover, 
been disappointed that his own stand 
against a democratic franchise had found 
no conservative support. In January 
1885 Goschen withdrew from the Reform 
and Devonshire Clubs ; aud his speeches 
to great meetings in the country gave 
further evidence of the independent stand- 
point he had now assumed. By moderate 
men of aU parties those speeches were 
welcomed and admired. 

The last session of the parliament elected 
in 1880 was momentous. In Eebruary 1885 
came the news of the fall of Khartoum. A 
motion of censure on the Gladstone govern- 
ment was defeated only by fourteen votes, 
and Gosohen voted in the minority. In 
June a combination between conservatives 
and ParneUites defeated the goverimient 
on a clause of the budget. Goschen voted 
with the government. Lord Salisbury at 
once became prime minister, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill leader of the House of 
Commons. 

The city of Ripon, which Gosohen repre- 
sented, was to lose its separate representa- 
tion under the Reform Act of 1885, and an 
influential committee in Edinburgh invited 
Gosehen to become a candidate for one of 
the divisions of that city at the coming 
general election. During the following 
autumn Goschen’s speeches in Scotland and 
elsewhere made a great impression on the 
public {Qoschai’s Political Speeches, Edin- 
brngh, 1880). Their high tone, their clear 
reasoning, the independent and disinterested 
character of the speaker, and the absence 
of claptrap or appeal to unw'orthy motives, 
were a refreshing contrast to much of the 
platform oratory of the day. At the 
same time the late ministers were freely 
disclosing their individual views to 
the pubho. ]\Ir. Chamberlain was the 
spokesman of extreme radioahsm, and 
found in Goschen his chief antagonist. 
Lord Hartington, whose allegiance to the 
liberal party had never wavered, spoke 
out as essentially a leader of moderate 
liberals, whilst Gladstone by studied 
indefiniteness endeavoured to keep all 
sections of hberals rmited under his , 


‘ umbrella.’ Parnell threw the whole 
voting power of Irish nationalists on to 
the side of the conservatives. And though 
little was said about it at the general 
election, Goschen clearly saw that 
Parnell’s poUcy of home rule, and Glad- 
stone’s line with reference to it, were the 
questions of the future. In vain he sought 
(July 1885) from Gladstone some explana- 
tion of his views {Life of Lori Goschen, 
vol. i. chap. ix.). 

In November 1885 Gosohen, supported 
by moderate liberals and conservatives, 
won an easy triumph in East Edinburgh 
over an advanced radical candidate. 
The effect, however, of the general election 
as a whole was to make it impossible for 
either of the great parties to hold power 
without the assistance of the Irish 
nationalists. Hence a remarkable develop- 
ment of the party position occurred. Tlie 
majority of the liberal party coalesced 
with Parnell and his followers ; and Glad- 
stone was placed in power to carry out 
the policy of home rule. Gosohen threw 
liimself into the struggle for the union with 
conspicuous ability and zeal. With Lord 
Hartington he formed and inspired the 
liberal unionist party, and brought about 
that aUiance with Lord Salisbury which 
was essential if the union was to he saved. 
At the great meeting at the Opera House 
on 14 April 1886, the first outward sign of 
this new alliance, Gosohen’s speech was the 
one that most deeply stirred the enthusiasm 
of his audience. In the House of Commons 
and all over the country he did battle for 
his cause with a fiery impetuosity which 
Htherto had hardly been recognised as 
part of his character. His hope that Lord 
Hartington should be the centre and 
leader of a strong body of moderate opinion 
was now realised. But the division in the 
liberal party w'aa not so much between 
those who were knoivn as wbigs and radicals, 
as between unionists and home rulers ; 
and tlins many of the strongest radicals, 
such as Mr. Chamberlain and John Bright, 
were amongst Lord Hartington’s most 
vigorous supporters. The union triumphed 
in the House of Commons, where Gladstone’s 
home rule bill was defeated on 7 June 1888, 
and when the unionists secured a majority 
at the general election in July, Lord 
Salisbury formed a conservative adminis- 
tration. In East Edinburgh, however, 
Gosohen was defeated by the home rule 
candidate. Dr. Wallace; hut he did not 
relax his efforts outside the House of 
Commons in the unionist cause. On Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s sudden resignation 
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(20 Deo. 1886) of the olaancellorsliip of tlie 
excliefiuor in Lord Salisbury’s government, 
and the lead of the House of Commons, 
Gosohen, with the approval of Lord Hart- 
ington, accepted the offer made to him 
by Lord Salisbury to enter liis cabinet as 
Lord Randolph’s successor, W. H. Smith 
[q. T.] at the same time undertaking to 
le^ the House of Commons. 

Goschen’s accession to the ministry at this 
crisis was of the greate.st importance in keep- 
ing the unionist government on i ts feet. He 
met, nevertheless, one more personal reverse, 
in his failure to van back from tbe liberal 
home rulers the Exchange division of Liver- 
pool {26 Jan. 1887). A fortnight later he 
was elected by a majority of 4000 for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, a seat which he 
retained till he went to the House of Lords. 
Henceforward, as a member of the Salisbury 
government, sharing the re.sponsibility 
of his colleagues, Goschen necessarily 
played a less individual part than hereto- 
fore in the pubho eye, though he took a 
prominent share in the fierce conflicts 
inside and outside parliament against the 
powerful homo rule aUianoe between 
liberals and Irish nationalists. Eor six 
years in succession he brought forward 
the budget, meeting with much skill the 
steadily growing expenditure of the 
country, wliilst boasting with truth that 
at the same time ho was gradually reducing 
its debt. His most memorable achieve- 
ment whilst chancellor of the exchequer 
was his successful conversion of the national 
debt in March 1888 from a 3 per cent, 
to a 2j, and ultimately a 2.J per cent, stock. 
The great courage and ability required to 
carry through this operation received tho 
recognition of political opponents, inohiding 
Gladstone, not less than of Ids omi friends. 
During the ‘Baring ori.sis’ in November 
1890 his courage and firmness as finance 
minister were again demonstrated. Tho 
situation was saved ; whilst he absolutely 
refused to yield to pressure to employ 
the funds or credit of the state to buttress 
up the solvency of a private institution 
{Life, yol, ii. chap, vii., and note in. 
Appendix III, by Lobd Wblby). In 
the same year a good deal of rmpopu- 
larity fell to Gosohen’s share, resulting from 
the ‘ h'oensing clauses ’ (ultimately aban- 
doned) which it was proposed to intro- 
duce into the local taxation hiU, for pro- 
viding out of taxes on beer and spirits a 
compensation fund to facilitate the reduc- 
tion in the number of public-houses. 

At the end of 1891 Mr. Arthur Balfour 
succeeded to the leadership of the House 


of Commons {Life, ii. 186 seq.) ; but the 
days of the unionist ministry were 
already numbered, and the general election 
of the following Juno placed Gladstone 
once more in power. Over tho homo 
rule biU of 1893 tho old controversy of 
1886 was revived in all its bitterness, and 
Goschen was again in tho front ranlt; of 
the combatants. In opposition, he formally 
joined the conservative party, became a 
member of the Carlton Club, and repeated 
with undiminished power tho oll'orts he had 
made nine years before to sustain tho cause 
of the union. This time, however, Glad- 
stone’s policy was accepted by the House 
of Commons ; but only to bo rojected by 
tbo Houbo of Lords, who wore supported 
by tho country at tho general election of 
1896. 

Lord Sali.sbury’s now' administration 
was joined by Lord Hartingtoii, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and other liberal unionists, 
whilst Gosolion to Ids great satisfaction 
went to tho admiralty (Juno 1896), 
where twenty years boforo ho had won 
well-earned fame. His last j’oriod at tho 
admiralty, which lasted till tho autumn of 
1900, was eventful j for though tho country 
remained at jmaoo with the great powers 
of the world, our foreign relations at times 
became severely strained. Difiioiiltic,s oon- 
nected with Venezuela, Crete, Nigeria, Port 
Arthur, Fashoda, and Gorman sympathy 
with President Kriigcr, brought the possi- 
bility of rupture boloro tho eyes ol all men. 
Goschen felt that a very powerful British 
navy was the host security for tho peace of 
the world, as -well as for our own protec- 
tion, and the vast increases of our naval 
establishments and the consequent growth 
of naval estimates wore generally ap^wovod. 
The strain of these five years told upon his 
strength. The death of Mi's. Gosolion in tho 
spring of 1808 liad been a heavy trial ; and the 
weight of advancing years dotormiuod him 
to retire from oJBoo boforo tho approaoliing 
general election. Accordingly 011 12 Oct, 
1900, to the regret of tho pubiio and tho 
naval service, he resigned, and in Dooombor 
wras raised to the House of Lords as Viscount 
Goschen of Hawkhurst, Kent. 

The remainder of his life Lord Gosohen 
hoped to spend mainly at Soooox Heath, his 
homo in Kent, with more leisure than ho 
had found in the past for seeing his family 
and friends, for indulging his strong tasto 
for reading, and for attending to the 
interests of his estate. In 1903 he pub- 
lished tho life and times of his grand- 
father, on wHoh he had long been 
engaged; and in 1906 a volume of ‘ Essays 
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and Addresses on Economio Questions. 
This last consisted of contributions to the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ and of addresses read 
to various bodies and institutions 
different times, and of valuable comments 
by the author on the further light that the 
lapse of years had throivn upon the subjects 
treated. On the death of Lord Salisbury, 
Goschen was chosen chancellor of Oxford 
University (31 Oct. 1903), and devoted him- 
self with energy to the interests of the uni- 
versity. He had been made hon. D.C.L. of 
Oxford in 1881, and hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen 
and Cambridge in 188S, and of Edinburgh 
in 1890. 

Gosohen’s political life was by no means 
over. When in 1903 llr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
policy was announced, causing rupture in the 
ministry and the unionist party, Goschen 
agaui came to the front as one of the foremost 
champions of free trade. He had, as he said, 
worked out these financial and commercial 
problems for himself ; and accordingly he 
joiued the Duke of Devonshire and other free- 
trade uniouiists in a vigorous effort to defeat 
a polioy certain, in his opinion, to bring 
disaster on the nation. In the House of 
Lords and in the country, tiU the general 
election of January 1906 had made free 
trade safe, he threw himself into the con- 
flict with much of his old energy and fire ; 
and in the new parliament he once more 
solemnly warned conservative statesmen 
against the danger of identifying their 
patty with the fiscal policy of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. During the remainder of the session, 
he took part occasionally in the proceedings 
of the House of Lords, showing none of the 
infirniities of ago excepting that his eye- 
sight, never good, had deteriorated. On 
7 Eeb. 1907 he died suddenly in Ins home 
at Seaoox, and was buried at Elimwell. 
Goschen left two sons and four daughters. 
His elder son, George Joachim, succeeded 
to the visoountoy. 

Goschen showed throughout the whole 
of his career a remarkable consistency 
of character as a statesman, notwith- 
standing the fact that part of his official 
life was passed under Gladstone’s, part 
under Lord Salisbury’s leadership. Always 
moderate in his opinions, which were 
the outcome of honest and deep in- 
vestigation, he disUked the exaggerations 
of party protagonists, and was as vehement 
in support of moderation as were the 
extremists on either side in fighting for 
victory. At the head of great departments, 
his industry, his grasp of principles, his 
mastery of details, and his determination 
to secure efficiency were conspicuous. 


But in the pressure of administeative work 
he remembered that his responsibilities as 
cabinet minister were not limited to his own 
department, and in all matters of general 
policy, especially as regards foreign affairs, 
of which he had exceptional luiowledge, his 
counsels carried great weight. His courage 
and independence won him in a high 
degree the respect and confidence of Ins 
countrymen; and Queen Victoria placed 
much reliance on his judgment and his 
patriotism. Nature had not endowed him 
with the qualities that make an orator 
of the first rank. His voice was not good, 
nor his gestures and bearing graceful. Yet 
he proved again and again on public plat- 
forms that he possessed the power not only 
of interesting and leading men’s minds hut 
also of stirring their enthusiasm to a very 
high pitch. He never spoke down to his 
audience, or appealed to prejudice, but 
exerted himself to lead them to think and 
to feel as he himself thought and felt. His 
speeches very frequently contained some 
turn of expression or phrase which caught 
the public ear and for the time was in 
everyone’s mouth. In 1885, ‘He would not 
give a blank cheque to Lord iSaUsbury.’ 
In his great fight against Irish nationalism, 

‘ We would never surrender to crime or time.’ 
In the fiscal controversy, ‘ He would be no 
party to a gamble with the food of the people. ’ 
Goschen throughout his life did much use- 
ful public work outside the region of active 
poUtios. He had become an ecclesiastical 
commissioner in 1882. Erom itsinitiation in 
1879 Goschen was a vigorous supporter of 
the movement for the extension of university 
teaching in London, and for many years 
he gave great assistance to the movement. 
With him the loss of office never meant 
the cessation of employment. In his 
private life his personal qualities and 
aympathetio nature won for him a large 
circle of real friends, ivhilsfc in society at 
arge a strong SBm.e of humour, his wide 
general knowledge of men and books, his 
power of conversation and of promoting 
good talk in others, made him higlily 
valued. In his own house in the country 
and in London, where he delighted to 
gather round In'ni friends and acquaintances, 
he carried the intenseness of interest 
characteristic of his working hours into 
ihe amusements of the day. It was not 
'or the purposes of bre^ winning alone 
that he set a high value on education. 

‘ Livelihood is not a life,’ he said to the 
Liverpool Institute (29 Nov. 1877, on 
Imagination). ‘ Education must deal with 
your lives as well as qualify yon for your 
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livelihoods.’ He knew from his owii experi- 
ence how much education had done for his 
life outside those regions of business and poli- 
tics where his chief energies had been spent. 

A portrait in oils by Rudolf Lehmann 
(1S80) is in the possession of the present 
visoount and is now at Seaoox Heath ; a, 
second, by IVIr. Hugh A. T. Glazebrook, is 
at Plaxtol, Kent, in the possession of his 
daughters. A cartoon portrait of Goschen 
by ‘ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 
1869. 

[Arthur D. Elliot, Life of Lord Gosohon, 
2 Tols. 1911, compiled from private papew and 
correspondence ; see also Ecruard Holland, 
Life of the Eighth Duke of Devonshire, 2 voh. 
1911, and Morley’a Life of Gladstone, 1903 ; 
Hansard’s Debates ; Annual Register ; Times 
reports of speeches.] A. R. D. E. 

GOSSELIN, Sm MARTIN LE MAR- 
CHANT HADSLEY (1S47-190S), diplo- 
matist, bom at Walfield, near Hertford, 
on 2 Nov. 1847, was grandson of Admiral 
Thomas Lo Marehant GoaseKn [q. v.] and 
eldest son of Martin Hadsley Gosselin 
of Ware Priory and Blakesware, Hert- 
fordshire, by his wife Erancea Orris, eldest 
daughter of Admiral Sir Jolm Marshall 
of GiUingham House, Kent. Educated 
at Eton College and at Christ Ohuroh, 
Oxford, he entered the diplomatic service 
in 1868, and after working in the foreign 
office was appointed attache at Lisbon 
in 1869. He w'as transferred to Berlin 
in 1872, where he remained till promoted 
to ho second secretary at St. Petersburg 
in 1874. During the congress at Berlin 
in 1878 he was attached to the special 
mission of the British plenipotentiaries, 
Lord Beaeonsfleld and Lord Sahsbury. 
He was transferred from St. Petersburg 
to Romo in 1879, returned to St. 
Petersburg in the following year, and to 
Berlin in 1882. In 1885 he waa promoted 
to he secretary of legation, and was 
appointed to Brussels, where he served tUl 
1892, taking chai'ge of the legation at 
intervala during the absence of the minister, 
and being employed on occasions on special 
semoe. In November 1887 he was ap- 
pointed secretary to the duko of Norfolk’s 
special mission to Pope Leo XIII on the 
occasion of the pontiffs jubdee. In 1889 
and 1890 he and Mr. (afterwards Sir Alfred) 
Bateman of the hoard of trade served as 
joint British delegates hi the conferences 
held at Brussels to arrange for the mutual 
publication of customs tariffs, and in 
July of the latter year he signed the con- 
vention for the establishment of an inter- 


national bureau for that purpose. Ho 
was also employed as one of the secretaries 
to the intem.ational conferonoo for the 
suppression of the African slave trade, 
which sat at Brussels in 1889 and the 
following year and resulted in the General 
Act of 2 July 1890. In recognition of his 
services he was in 1890 made C.B. Later 
m that year ho was one of the British 
delegates at tho conforenoo hold by repre- 
sentatives of Groat Britain, Germany, and 
Italy to discuss and fix tho duties to ho 
imposed on imports in tho oonvontioiial 
basin of the Congo, and he signed the 
agreement which was arrived at in 
December 1890. In April 1892 ho was 
promoted to be secretary of embassy at 
Madrid, was transferred to Berlin in the 
following year, and to Paris in 1806, receiving 
at the latter post the titular rank of 
minister plenipotentiary. In 1897 ho was 
selected to discuss with Pj'onch oom- 
missionors tho quoslion of coolie emigra- 
tion from British India to Roimion, 
and in that and tho following yoar ho 
served as one of the British members 
of tho Anglo-Eronoh oominission for tho 
delimitation of tho possessions and spheres 
of influence of tho two countries to the 
east and west of tho Niger river. Tho 
arrangement arrived at by tho commission 
was embodied in a convention signed at Paris 
on 14 Juno 1898, and provided a solution 
of questions whioh had gravely throatoued 
the good relations hotwoon tho two coun- 
tries. At the close of those negotiations 
he was created K.C.M.G. Erom July 1898 
to August 1902 ho hold tho homo appoint- 
ment of assistant undor-soorotary of stato 
for foreign ailairs, and was then sent to 
Lisbon as British envoy, a post whioh ho 
held till his death there on 26 Eeh. 1006 
from the offccts of a motor-car accident. 
The relations of Groat Britain with Portugal 
during Gossohn’srosidonoo woro unovoulful, 
but King Edward VJPs sonso of Ids services 
was marked by his preferment as K.G.V.O. 
in 1903 and as G.O.V.O. in 1901. 

Gosselin possessed in a high degree 
fair judgment, good toinpor, and ohann 
of manner. Ho was an accomplished 
musician, and possessed a delicacy of touch 
and a power of artistio interpretation 
on the pianoforte almost nnrivallod oven 
among professional artists. 

Gosselin joined tho communion of the 
Church of Rome in 1878. Ho married in 
1880 Katherine Prances, daughter of the 
first Lord Gerard, and loft ono son, Alwyn 
Bertram Robert Raphael, captain in tho 
Grenadier guards, and three daughters. 
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[The Times, 27 Teh. 1005 ; Oscar Browning’s 
Memoirs, 1911 ; Toreign Office List, 1906, 
p. 397.] S. 

GOTT, JOHN (1830-1006), bishop of 
Truro, born on 25 Dec. 1830, was third son 
of William Gott of Wyther Grange, Leeds, 
by Margaret, daughter of William Ewart 
of Mossley Hill, Liverpool. His grand- 
father was Benjamin Gott of Armley 
House, who introduced the factory system 
into the woollen trade of Leeds, and con- 
tributed greatly to the prosperity of the 
town. Educated fii'st at Winchester, he 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
on 7 June 1849, and graduated B.A. in 1853, 
proceeding M.A. in 1864, B.D. and D.D. in 
1873. After a year at Wells Theological Col- 
lege and some time spent in travel, he was 
ordained deacon in 1857 and priest in 1858. 
From 1857 to 1861 he was curate of Great 
Yarmouth, and from 1861 tol863 had charge 
of St. Andrew’s Church. In 1863 the vicar 
of Leed-s gave him the perpetual curacy 
of Bramley, Leeds ; and m 1873, on the 
appointment of J. R. Woodford [q. v.] to 
the see of Ely, Gott was cho.sen by the 
crown his successor as vicar of Leeds. The 
appointment gave satisfaction from the 
intimate association of the Gott family 
with the commercial life of the city, and 
was amply justified by Gott’s work. He 
started a church extension movement, with 
the result that, during his twelve years at 
Leeds, eight new churches were consecrated 
and the building of four others begun ; he 
foundedinlSYSLeedsolergyachool ; took a 
leading part in 1380 in the establishment of 
Victoria University, of the court of which 
the crown made him a member ; promoted 
the university extension movement in the 
West Riding ; and was the generous friend 
of all good works. In 1886 Gott was made 
dean of Worcester, a post which ho filled till 
1891. He extended the usefulness of the 
cathedral as a diocesan centre, and entered 
fully into the life of the diocese. 

In 1891 Gott succeeded to the see of Truro 
on the resignation of George Howard Wil- 
kinson [q. V. Suppl. II]. Consecrated at St. 
Paul’s on 29 Sept. 1891, he saw in 1903 the 
completion of Truro Cathedral ; founded a 
bishop’s clergy fund for the aid of clergy in 
time of ill-health or other necessity ; and 
diligently visited all parts of hia diocese. 
A high ohuiohman, but not a strong 
partisan, he signed in January 1901 the 
bishops’ letter inviting clergy to accept 
the positions defined in the Lambeth 
‘ Opinions.’ He - died suddenly at his 
residence, Trenython, near Par, on 21 July 
1906 and was buried at Tywardreath. 


Gott married in 1868 Harriet Mary, 
daughter of W. Whitaker Maitland of 
Loughton Hall, Essex : she died in London 
on 19 April 1906 ; by her he had one son 
and three daughters. A portrait by W. W. 
Ouless was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1899. Another, painted in 1903, is in 
the dining-hall of Leeds clergy school. 

Apart from his charge delivered in 1896 
on ‘ Ideals of a Parish,’ Gott wrote only 
one book, ‘ The Parish Priest of the Town ’ 
(1887), which had a wide circulation. He 
inherited a fine library, which was dispersed 
by sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s in March 1908 
and July 1910. It included a sot of the 
four foUo editions of Shakespeare, of 
which the first folio realised 18001, 22 
July 1010. 

[Yorkshire Post, 23 July 1906 ; Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, 6 May 1911 ; Guardian, 21 April 
and 28 July 1906 ; Record, 27 July 1906 ; 
The Times, 23 and 26 July 1910 ; and Poster, 
Alumni Oxonienses.] A. E. B. 

GOUGH, Sm HUGH HENRY (1833- 
1909), general, born at Calcutta on 14 Nov. 
1833, was third son in a family of four 
sons and four daughters of George Gough, 
Bengal civil service, of Rathronan House, 
Clonmel, 00 . Tipperary, by Charlotte 
Margaret, daughter of Charles Beoher, 
Chancellor House, Tonbridge, Kent. His 
elder brother. Sir Charles John Stanley 
Gough, V.C. (6. 1832), still survives (1912). 
Keld-marshal Viscount Gough [q. v.] was 
his grand-uncle. After education privately 
and at Haileyhury College (1851-2) he 
joined the Bengal army on 4 Sept. 1853, 
becoming lieutenant on 9 Aug. 1855 and 
captain on 4 Jan. 1861. 

On his arrival in India he perceived the 
likelihood of a sepoy revolt, hut hia w'arnings 
were disregarded by the authorities (Loed 
Robeets, Forty-one Years in India, 1898, 
p. 48). He was at Meerut on the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny, and served through- 
out the subsequent war. On 24 Aug. 1857 
he was wounded in attempting to seize 
some mutineers at Khurkowdeh, and was 
rescued by bis elder brother, Charles, who 
won in the campaign the Victoria cross. 
He served as adjutant of Hodson’s horse 
throughout the siege of Delhi, and was at 
the action of Rohtuok (18 Aug.), where by 
a feigned retreat Hodson drew the enemy 
into the open and then completely routed 
them. Gough was woimded and liis horse 
was shot under him. He accompanied the 
column imder Colonel Greathed which was 
despatched to the relief of Cawnpore, and 
commanded a wing of the regiment in the 
actions at Bulandshahr (27 Sept.), Aligarh 
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(5 Oot.), and Agra (10 Oot. 1857), where he 
executed a dashing flank charge. On 12 N ot. 
1857, when in command of a party of Hod- 
son’s horse near Alambagh, he charged 
across a swamp and eaptui'ed two guns, 
which were defended by a vastly superior 
body of the enemy (Lord Robots, FoHy- 
me Years in India, p. 170). His horse was 
wounded in turn places and his turban cut 
thi’ough by sword thrusts whilst he was in 
combat with three sepoys. He was men- 
tioned in Sir Cohn Campbell’s despatches 
of 18 and 30 Nov. 1857 {Selections from 
State Papers in Military Department, 1857-8, 
ii. 339), and for his gallantry on this 
occasion he was awarded the Victoria 
cross, like his elder brother. Gough also 
distinguished himself in the operations 
romid Luolmow on 25 Heb. 1868, when he 
set a hriUiant example to his regiment on 
its being ordered to charge the enemy’s 
guns. He engaged in a series of single 
combats, bnt was at length disabled by a 
musket ball through the leg while charging 
two sepoys with fixed bayonets. On this 
day Gough had two horses killed under Itim, 
a shot tliiough his helmet and another 
through his soahhard. After the capture 
of Lucknow on 25 March 1858 he lethed 
to the hiUs to recover from his wounds. 
Gough was mentioned in despatches on 
several occasions for ‘ distinguished bravery,’ 
and was twee thanked by the governor- 
general of India, besides receiving the brevet 
of major and a medal with three clasps 
{Land. Oaz. Dec. 1857, 16 and 29 Jan. 
1858, and 13 Jan. 1859). 

Gough subsequently took part in the 
Abyssinia campaign in 1868. He com- 
manded the 12th Bengal oavahy, and was 
present at the capture of Magdala, being 
mentioned in despatches and receiving the 
medal and being made C.B. on 14 Aug. 1868 
{Lord. Qaz. 16 and 30 June 1868). He 
was promoted lieut.-colonel in 1869, and 
received the brevet of colonel in 1877. 
Gough, who served throughout the Afghan 
war, was in command of the cavalry of 
the Kuram field force in 1878-9. At the 
forcing of the Peiwar Kotal on 2 Dec. 
1878 he was the first to reach the crest, and 
pursued with his oavahy the flying enemy 
along the Alikhel road. At the action of 
Matun, by dismounted fire and several hold 
charges, he succeeded notwithstanding the 
difficult nature of the grornid in driving 
the tribesmen to the highest ridges, from 
whioh they were dislodgSi by the artillery 
(7 Jan. 1879). In September 1879, on the 
renewal of the war after the massacre of 
the Cavagnari mission, he served with the 
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Kabul field force as brigadier-general of 
cominmiications, and was present at the 
engagement of Oharaaiab on G Oot. and 
in the various operations round Kabul in 
December 1879 (wounded). On SirKrederiok 
(afterwards Lord) Roberts’s march to 
Kandahar Gough was in command of the 
cavalry brigade, and look part in the 
reconnaissanoo of 31 August at Pir Paintal 
(Hanna, Second A fghan War, iii. 498). Jle 
was in command of the troops engaged in 
the cavalry pursuit after the battle of 
Mazra on 1 Scpit. 1880. For his services 
he was mentioned six times in despatches 
{Land. Oaz. 4 Fob., 21 March, 7 Nov. 
1879 ; 4 May, 3 and 31 Deo. 1880). 
He was awarded the medal with four clasps, 
the bronze decoration, and was created 
K.C.B. on 22 Fob. 1881. 

Gough attained tho rank of majnr-gonoral 
in 1887 and oi lionf,. -general in 189], and 
commanded the Lahore division of the 
Indian army (1887-92). lie hooamo general 
in 1894 and retired from tho army iu 1897. 
On 20 May 1806 ho was nominated a 
G.O.B., and two years later was appointed 
keeper of tho crown jewels at tho Tower 
of London. There he died in Ht. Thomas’s 
Tower on 12 May 1009, and was buried 
at Konsal Green comotory. On 8 Sept. 
1863 he mari'ied Annie Margaret, daughter 
of Edward Eustace Hill and his wife, 
Lady Goorgiana Koppol j lio had issue four 
sons and four daughter,?. 

He published in ] 897 his romiuiaoenoes 
of tho Indian Mutiny, entitled ‘ Old 
Memories.’ 

[Sir Hugh Gough’s Old Momnrie.s, 1807 ; 
G. W. Foireat, Ili.story of tlio Indian Mutiny, 
vol. ii. 1004 ; Burlco’s Peerage ; L. J. Trotter, 
Hodson of llodson’a Horse, 1901 ; Mon of the 
Time, 1899 ; Hart’s and Official Army Lists ; 
The ’Times, 14 and 19 May 1909 ; Indian Mutiny, 
selections from State Papers in Military Popart- 
ment, 1857-8, ocl. 0. W. Forj'o,st, 3 vois. 1803 ; 
Lord Roberts, Forty. one Years in India, 30 th 
ed. 1898; S. P. Oliver, Tbo Second Afghan 
War, 1878-80, 1908 ; H. Soptans, Los expedi- 
tions anglaiscs cn Aaio, Paris, 1897,] 

H.M.V. 

GOUGH-OALTHOEPE, AUGUSTUS 
CHOLMONDELEY, sixth Baron Cab- 
THOEFB (1829-1910), agrioulturiat, born at 
Elvetham, Hampahiro, on 8 Nov. 1829, was 
third son in the family of four sons and six 
daughters ol Frederick Gough Caltliorpe, 
fourth Baron Caltliorpe (1790-1868), by liis 
wife Lady Charlotte Sophia, oldest daughter 
of Henry Charles Somerset, sixth duko of 
Beaufort. The family dosconded from 
Sir Henry Gough {d, 1774), first baronet, of 
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Edgbaf3ton, whose heii' Henry, by bis 
second wife, Barbara, heiress of Be3Tiold3 
Calthorpe of Elvetham, succeeded in 1788 
to the Elvetham estates, and taking the 
surname of Calthorpe, was created Baron 
Calthorpe on 15 June 1796 [see Caithoepe, 
Sib Hebby]. Augustus was educated at 
Han’owfrom 1845 to 1847 and matriculated 
at Merton College, Oxford, on 23 Feb. 1848, 
graduating B.A. in 1831, and proceeding 
M.A. in 1835. Lr adult life he devoted 
himseU to sport, ngricultm'e, and the 
duties of a county magistrate. He lived 
on family property at Perry Hall, Stafford- 
shire, serving as high sheriff of that county | 
in 1881. At the general election of 1880 hie 
stood with Major Fred Burnaby [q. v.] a.s 
conservative candidate for the undivided 
borough of Birmingham, near wliieh a part 
of the family estates lay, hut was defeated, 
P. H. Muntz, John Bright, and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain being retruned. On the death 
on 26 June 1893 of his eldest brother, 
Frederick, fifth baron (1826-1803), who «as 
unmarried (his second brother, George, had 
died unmarried in 1843), he succeeded to 
the peerage as sixth baron. On the family 
estates at Elvetham ho started in 1900 
what has become a noted herd ol shorthorn 
cattle, and his Southdown sheep and 
Berkshire pigs were also famous. He 
showed generosity in devoting to public 
purposes much of his property about 
Birmingham. He made over to the corpora- 
tion in 1894 the freehold of Calthorpe P.ark 
near that city, which his father had created 
in 1857, and took much interest in the 
development of the new Birmingham Uni- 
versity. In 1900 he and his only son, 
Walter (1873-1900), presented 27^ acres 
of land, valued at 20,0001., for the site of 
the imiversity buildings, and in 1907 he 
gave another site, immediately adjacent, of 
nearly 20 acres, of the estimated value of 
15,0001., for a private recreation ground 
for the students. He died after a short 
illness at his London residence at Grosvenor 
Square on 22 July 1910, and was buried 
at Elvetham, after cremation at Golder’s 
Green. He was succeeded in the title by his 
next brother, Lieut. -general Sir Somerset 
John Gough-Calthorpe (6. 23 Jan. 1831). 
He married on 22 July 1869 Maud Augusta 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
Octavius Buncombe, seventh son of Charles 
Buncombe, first Lord Feversham, by whom 
he had one son, Walter (who predeceased 
him), and four daughters. 

[The Times, 23 and 28 July 1910 ; Harrow 
School Reg. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Burke’s 
Peerage,] - E. C. 


GOULBING, FEEBERICK (1842- 
1909), master printer of copper plates, wa,! 
born at Holloway Road, I&lingtQn,on 7 Oct. 
1842. His father, John Fry Goulding, 
foreman printer to Messrs. Bay & Son, 
was manied in 1833 to Elizabeth Rogers, 
who belonged to an old stock of Spitalflelds 
weavers, and Ills grandfather, Jolm Golding, 
also a copper-plate printer, was appren- 
ticed in 1779 to a stiU earlier William 
Golding, a copper-plate printer of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. Li 1854 Frederick 
Goulding was sent to a day school con- 
ducted at the National HaU, Holbom, by 
WiUiam Lovett [q. v.], a weU-known Char- 
tist. On 24 Jan. 1857 he was apprenticed to 
Messrs. Bay & Son, 6 Gate Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, originally a fuan of lithographic 
printers, but then concerned largely vith 
the printing of engravings, to which 
branch of their business Goulding was 
attached. In bis .spare time through 1858 
and 1859 be studied at the schools of art in 
Wilmington Squ.are, Clerkenwell, and Castle 
Street, Long Acre, also attending lectures 
at the Royal Academy Schools. In 1809 
he acted as ‘ devil ’ to James MaoNeill 
Whistler [q. v. Suppl. II] in the printing of 
some of his etchings, and in the same year 
assisted his father in printing a series of 
etchings by Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort. At the Gre.at Exhibition of 1862 
he gave a daily demonstration of copper- 
plate printing for Messrs. Bay & Son, 
from May till November, and began there 
the personal friendship with Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden [q. v. Suppl. II] which 
lasted tiU the end of Ms life. 

By this time Goidding was a master of 
the ‘ art and mystery ’ of his craft, and 
began to use Ms spare time in the evemngs 
and on Saturdays by worldng for private 
cUenls at Ms own residence, Kingston 
House, 63 Shepherd's Bush Road. Among 
those for whom he printed were Seymour 
Haden, Legros, WMstler, and Samuel 
Pahner. In 1881 he felt justified in embark- 
ing upon a printing business of Ms own, 
and built a studio, largely extended later, in 
the garden at the back of Kingston House. 
Among artists whose etchings he printed 
were Frank Short, Strang, Pennell, Rodin, 
HoMoyd, Eajon and R. W. Macbeth; in 
fact few etchers or engravers did not claim 
Goulding’s assistance. In ‘ About Etching ’ 
(1879) Haden described Goulding as ‘the 
best printer of etchings in England just 
now.’ From 1876 tiU 1882 he acted as 
assistant to Alphonse Legros [q. v. Suppl. H] 
in an etohing class held weekly at the 
National Art Traimng School, now the 
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Royal College of Art, and from 1882 to 
1891, wlien lie was succeeded by Sir 
Rrank Short, was entirely responsible for 
the conduct of the class. Rrom 1876 to 
1879 he also assisted Legi’os in an etching 
class held at the Slade School. On 7 Feb. 
1890, at a full meeting of the council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, he was 
unanimously elected the first master printer 
to the society. 

In Goulding’s case the craft of plato 
printing depended on something more 
than mere handicraft. He oomhmed with 
remarkable dexterity of workmanship a 
singular understanding of each artist’s 
aim, and so played no small part in the 
revival of etching in the nineteenth century. 
For Ins amusement and instruction he 
produced a few etclungs of his own ; theh 
organic weakness of fine is concealed by 
masterly printing. 

He died, after five years’ eontinnoua ill- 
health, on 5 March 1909, and was bmied in 
Kensal Green cemetery. On 16 Deo. 1866 
he married Melanie Marie Alexandrine 
Pieduue, and had tliree sons and a 
daughter {now Mrs. Piokford). A portrait 
in oUs by Mr. Alfred Hartley, R.E., belongs 
to his daughter ; there is also a dry-point 
etching by Mr. W. Strang, A.R.A., and a 
photo-en^aving by Mi'. Emery Walker from 
a photograph taken by Sh Frank Short. 

[Frederick Goulding, Master Printer of 
Copper Plates, by the present ivriter, 1910, 
based on private information and on memor- 
anda loft by Goulding. The volume contains 
the fuU text of a lecture on the theory and 
practice of bis craft delivered by Goulding to 
the Art Workers’ Guild in 1904.] M. H. 

GOWER, EDWARD EREDERICK 
LEVESON- (1819-1007). [See Lhvbson- 
GowEa.] 

GRACE, EDWARD MILLS (1841-1911), 
orickeler, bom at Downend, near Bristol, 
on 28 Nov. 1841, was third of five sous 
of Henry Mills Grace (1808-1871) of Long 
Ashton, Somerset, medical practitioner and 
cricketing enthusiast, who had settled in 
1831 at Downend. His mother was Martha, 
daughter of George Pooock, proprietor of 
a boarding school at St. Michael’s Mill, 
Bristol. His brothers, Henry (1833-1896), 
Alfred (6. 1840), WiUiam Gilbert (6. 1848), 
and George Ib:ederick (1860-1880), who all 
studied medicine, devoted themselves to 
cricket, the two youngest obtahiing world- 
wide reputations for their all-round play. 
After education at Long Ashton, where he 
showed the family zeal for cricket, Grace 
studied medicine at the Bristol Medical 


School ; he hocamo M.R.C.S. England and 
L.R.C.P. Edinburgh in 1865, and L.S.A. in 
1866. At first residing at Marshfield, he 
settled m 1869 at Ihornbury, where he 
practised till his death, and took a pro- 
minent part in the life of the town. He 
was coroner for West Gloucestershire from 
1876 tiU 1909, and held the office of 
district officer for the Thonibiiry board of 
guardians, ivas chairman of the Thornhury 
school board, and a member of the parish 
council. He died of cerebral hasmorrhage 
at his residence. Park House, Thornhury, 
on 20 May 1911. He was married four 
times, and loft a widow, five sons and four 
daughters. 

Grace, who was in youth a good athlete 
and fast runner, mherited from his father 
an aptitude for cricket, and was the fii'st 
of the family to become famous at the 
game. Oh 7 August 1856, at the age of 
thirteen, he was chosen for his long-stopping 
to represent 22 of West Gloucestershite 
V. the All England eleven. William Ciarke, 
the secretary and managor of the All 
England eleven, aclmowlcdgod his promise 
by presenting him with a bat ( W. G. Gbaoe’s 
Reminiscences, pp. 6-6). Ho first appeared 
at Lord’s in July 1861, playing for South 
Wales V. M.C.C., and next year he established 
his position as one of the finest batsmen m 
En^and. Ho first represented the Gentle- 
men II, Players hi July 1862, and played 
on twelve occasions between 1803 and 1869, 
and after an interval of seventeen years 
played for the last time in 1886. He was 
the only ainatem' member of George Parr’s 
team to Australia m 1863, but he met with 
small succe.ss. In August 1862, playing as a 
substitute for the M.C.O. v. the Gentlemen 
of Kent, at Canterbury, Grace carried his 
bat through the innings, scoring 102 not 
out, and captured all ten wickets in the 
second hinings — a douhlo font only eq^ualled 
by liis brother William in 1886 and by Vyell 
Edward Walker [q. v. Suppl. II] m 1869. 
Grace’s most notable seasons were those of 
1863, of 1864, and of 1865. In 1863, when 
he made during the season 3000 runs, he, 
when playing for twenty of the Lansdown 
Club, Bath, Booied 73 against a team which 
included Tinley, Jackson, and Tarrant, 
leading bowlers of England. In June 1866, 
when playing for eighteen of the Lansdown 
Club at Sydenham Field, Bath, he scored 
121 against the United All England XI, ‘ an 
epoch-making event, as such achievements 
against the AU England team were almost 
unheard of’ (W. G. Gbaob’3 Bmniniscaices, 
p. 28). Although after 1865 Grace’s fame 
was overshadowed by that of his younger 
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brothers, William Gilbert and George Pred- 
eriok, he long had a share in most of their 
triumphs in the matches between the 
Gentlemen and Players ; from 1867 to 
1874 the amateurs lost only a single match. 
The tliree Graces plaj^ed for England against 
the xA.ustraliaiis (6-8 Sept. 1880), an incident 
unparalleled m international cricket hi.story. 
In August of the same year, at Clifton, 
Grace scored 65 and 43 (of 191 and 97 
respectively) for Gloucestershire v. the 
Australians. The brilUant play of the 
Graces raised Gloucesterslure to a first- 
class county in 1869, and champion county 
in 1876 and 1877. Grace was secretary of 
the Gloucesterslure club from 1871 until 
1909. 

Quick of eye and Mmb, Grace was a 
rapid scorer and forcible hitter. Of un- 
orthodox style, he was one of the first to 
employ the ‘ pull ' stroke, hittmg well- 
pitched ofl'-balls to the on-boundary with 
consummate ease. His nerve, judgment, 
and speed made him ‘ l/ic best point ’ over 
known, taking the ball almost off the 
bat (D.u?t, £int/s o/ Crirlxt, p. 107). 
Grace ceased to plav in comity cricket 
in 1896, but played almost until bio death 
for the Thurnliury team, which ho man- 
aged and captained for 33 years. In 1910, 
at the ago of seventy, he played for them 
in some forty matches, meetmg with much 
success as a lob bowler. Dming his erioket- 
iug career he scored over 76,000 runs and 
took over 12,000 wickets ; he had an in- 
exhaustihle supply of cricketing recollec- 
tions, which he would relate with much 
vivacity. He was a bald rider to hounds. 

[W. G. Grace’s Cricketing Piominiscences, 
1899 ; Daft, Kings of Crioket, pp. 106-7 (with 
portrait, p. 13 ) ; K. S. Ranjitainliji’a Jubilee 
Book of Crioket, 1897, pp. 37S-S0 ; Hay- 
garth’s Scores and Biogriipliies, vii. 114-5 ; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 1911, p. 201 
(for Thornbury performances) ; 1912 (for 

memoir) ; Lanept, 27 May 1911.] W. B. 0. 

GEAHAM, HENEY GEEY (1842- 
1906), writer on Scottish history, horn in the 
manse of North Berwick, on 3 Oct. 1842, 
was youngest of eleven children of Eobert 
Balfour Graham, D.D., minister of the 
established ohuroh of North Berwick, by 
his wife Christina, daughter of Archibald 
La^vrie, D.D., minister of Loudon. At an 
early age ho showed a great love of read- 
ing and spent most of his pocket-money 
on books. On the death of his father in 
1866, his mother took him and her young- 
est daughter to Edinburgh, where, two 
years afterwards, he entered the university. 

VOL. Lxvin. — SUP. n. 


Although showing no absorbing interest 
ill the work of the classes and acquir- 
ing no university distinctions, he was 
a prominent and clever speaker in the 
debating societies. After being licensed 
as a probationer of the Church of iSeotlaud 
in 1865, he was assistant at Bonhill, 
Dumhartonahire, until he w'as appointed 
in March 1868 to the charge of Nen- 
thorn, Berwickshire. Hero he made 
the acquaintance of Alexander Eussel 
[q. V.], editof of the ‘Scotsman,’ who was 
accustomed to come to Nenthorn in 
siunmer; and ho became a frequent con- 
tributor to the ‘ Scotsman ’ of reviews 
and leading articles. Of nou-theological 
tendencies and widely tolerant in his 
opinions, ho was, after the death of Dr. 
Robert Lee [q. v.], of Old Greyfriars church, 
Edinburgh, asked to become a candidate 
for the vacancy, but declined. In 1884 he 
was translated to Hj-ndland parish ohiuoli, 
Glasgow, where he remained till his death 
on 7 May 1906. In 1878 ho married Alice, 
daughter of Thomas Carljde of Shawhill, 
advocate, and left a son, wlio died in Egypt, 
and a daughter. 

Graham’-s principal work is ‘ Social Life of 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Centmy ’ (1899, 
2 vols. ; 3rd edit. 1906), graphically descrip- 
tive as well as learned. His * Scottish Men of 
Letters of the Eighteenth Century ’ (1901 ; 
2ud edit. 1008) is also very readable. For 
Blackwood’s series of ‘ Foreign Classics ’ he 
wrote a monograph on ‘Rousseau’ (1882); 
and his ‘ Literary and Historical Essays ’ 
(published posthumously in 1908) include 
‘ Society in France before the Revolution ’ 
(lectures at the Royal Institution, Feb. 1001) 
and a paper on ‘ Russel of the Scotsman.’ ’ ’ 

[Scotsman, and Glasgow Herald, 8 May 1906 ; 
Graham’s Essays, 1908, pref,] T. P. H. 

GRAHAM, THOJLAS ALEXANDER 
FERGUSON (1840-1908), artist, born at 
Kirkwall on 27 Oct. 1840, was only son of 
Alexander Spears Graham, writer to the 
signet and orowm chamberlain of Orkney 
(like his father before him), by his wife 
EUza Stirlmg. About 1830, some time 
after their father’s death, Thomas and an 
only sister went to Edinburgh to live ivith 
theu’ grandmother. 

The boy’s artistic instincts asserted 
themselves early. When little more than 
fourteen he was on the recommendation 
of the painter James Drummond [q. v.] 
enrolled (9 Jan, 1855) a student of the 
Trustees Academy. He proved an apt 
pupil in the talented group of UcTaggart, 
Orchardson, Pettie, Chahners, and the 
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rest, wlio gathered round the recently ; 
appointed master, Robert Scott Lander 
[q. v.]f Although he was the youngest ol 
the coterie, Graham’s talent and personal 
charm gave him a prominent place in it. 
He began to exhibit at the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1859, but in 1863 he joined his 
friends Orohardson and Pettie in London. 
With Mr. C. E. Jolmston, another Edin- 
burgh-trained artist, the three shared a 
house in Pitzroy Square. Subsequently ho 
occupied studios in Gloucester Road and 
Delaney Street, settling for good in 1886 at 
96 Fellows Road, South Hampstead. 

Save John MaoWMrtcr, Graham spent 
more time abroad than any of liis associates. 
As early as 1860 he went to Paris with 
McTaggart and Pettie, and two years later 
he paid, with Pettie and George Paul Chal- 
mers, the first of several visits to Brittany, 
wliich supplied many pleasing and congenial 
subjects. In 1864 he was in Venice, where 
he did some charming sketohes, and about 
1885 he paid a prolonged visit to Morocco, 
then little exploited by artists, where he 
penetrated to Fez, and painted ‘ ICismet ’ 
(now in the Dundee Gallery) and other 
oriental subjects, But the picturesque 
FifesMre fishing villages, the little seaports 
on the Moray Firth, and the wild west coast 
of Scotland weie perhaps his favourite 
sketching grounds. 

Graham’s earlier pictures engagingly 
combine quaint naturalism and imaginative 
iiLsight. ‘A Young Bohemian’ (1864), in 
the National Gallery of Scotland, is a 
delightful example of his work at that 
time. Later his handling broadened and 
his feeling for light and movement increased, 
and in pictures such as ‘ The Clang of the 
Wooden Sohoon,’ ‘ The Passing Salute,’ or 
‘ The Siren ’ he attained much rhythmic 
beauty of design, great charm of high- 
pitched and opalescent colour, and a fcie 
sense of atmosphere. And, if lower in 
tone and more sombre in colour, ‘ The 
Last of the Boats ’ and a few other dramatic 
pictures of the sea ai'e, in their different 
mood, equally successful. His art, how- 
ever, was too sensitive and refined to 
command wide attention, and, owing to 
extreme fastidiousness, he was a somewhat 
uncertain executant. The only distinction 
conferred upon him was honorary member- 
ship of the Royal Scottish Academy, which 
he received in 1883. Latterly he gave 
much of his time to portraiture, in wlnoh 
his finest gifts had little scope. His most 
successful pictures tank with the best 
achievements of his school. 

He died unmarried while on a visit to 


Edinburgh on 24 Dee. 1906. ^ Tom ’ Graham, 
whose winning manners and brilliant con- 
versational powers made liira a great 
favourite with Iris friends, was exceptionally 
handsome. Excellent portraits of him by 
himself and by Orohardson and Pettie be- 
long to his sister, and he served as model 
for those two artists on several occasions, 
notably in ‘ The First Cloud ’ by the former" 
and in ‘ The Jacobites ’ by the latter. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge ; 
exliibition catalogues ; Report of R.S.A, for 
1907 ; Sootsman, 26 Doe. 1906 ; ,S'ir W. 
Armstrong’s Scottish Painters, 1887 ; J. L. 
Caw’s Scottish Painting, 1908.] J. L. C. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM (1839-1911), 
ihilosopher and political economist, born at 
laintJield, co. Down, in 1839, was a younger 
son of Alexander Graham, farmer and horse- 
dealer, by Ms wife Maria Crawford, a de- 
scendant of a Scottish prosbytorian family 
which came to Ireland in Charles ll’s time 
to escape religious persocn Lion. The father 
died poor while his son was very young, and 
it fell to the anotlicr, a woman of spirit 
and intelligence, to bring up the oliildren 
— ^fonr sons and a daughter — lunid many 
hardships. William obtained a foundation 
scholarship at the Educational Institute, 
Dundalk, and being well grounded there 
m mathematics and English was soon 
engaged as a teacher in tho royal school 
at Banaghcr, where he rumainod till ho 
entered Trinity Collogo, Dublin, in July 
1860. 

At Trinity College Graham won dis- 
tinction in mathematics, philosophy, and 
English proso composition. During most 
of his college course ho worked ontside the 
university as hoadmastor snooossively of 
two important schools in or near Dublin. 
But a foundation scholarship in mathe- 
matics wMch he won in 1865 gave Mm an 
aimual stipend together with free rooms 
and commons. He graduated B.A. in 1 867, 
and thereupon engaged in coaching students 
in mathematics and especially philosophy. 
His success as private tutor enabled him to 
give up his school work. He devoted much 
time to the study of philosophy, and in 
1872 he published his first book, ‘ Idealism, 
an Essay Metaphysical and Critical,’ a 
vindioation of Berkeley against Hamilton 
and the Scottish school. 

Graham, who had proceeded M.A. in 
1870, left Dublin in 1873 to become 
private secretary to Mitchell Henry, M.P. 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], but resigned the post 
in 1874 and settled in London. In 1875 
he was appointed lecturer on mathematics 
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at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and he 
engaged at the same time in literary 
and tutorial work ; but the best part 
of his tmie for some years was given to 
the preparation of the must important 
of his books, ‘ The Creed of Science,’ 
which appeared in 1881. This is a work 
of great freshness and power, discusshig 
how far the new scientific doctiw.s 
of the con.servation of energy, evolution, 
and natural selection necessitated a re- 
vision of the accepted theories in 
philosophy, theology, and ethics. It was 
well received, running to a second edition 
in 1884, and it evoked the admiration 
of Darwhi, Gladstone, and Archbishop 
Trench. In bigoted circles Graham’s argu- 
ment was foolishly credited with atheistic 
tendencies. Tliis wholly unfounded sus- 
picion caused the Irish chief secretary, 
yir Michael Hicks Beach, to withdraw an 
offer which he made to Graham of an 
assistant cummissionership of intermediate 
education hi Oet. 1886. In London Graham 
was soon a welcome figm’c in the best 
intellectual society. His many friends 
there mcluded men of the eminence of 
Carlj'le, Leoky, and Fronde. Carlyle wrote 
of finding in him ‘ a force of hi.sight and a 
loyalty to what is true, which greatly dis- 
tinguish him from common, even from 
highly educated and what are caBed 
ingenious and clever men.’ One of his 
strong points was his conversational gift. 
Professor Mahafly wrote of him at the 
time of his death, ‘ His highest genius 
was midouhtedly for iuteUeotual recreation. 
In this he had few eguals’ {Athe/imum, 
25 Nov. 1911). 

Meanwhile his increasing reputation had 
led to his election in 1882 to the chair 
of jurisprudence and political economy 
in Queen’s CoUege, Belfast. This post he 
held tin 1909, when ill-health compelled 
his retirement. At Belfast he enjoyed the 
enthusiastic regard of a long succession 
of pupils. He was professor of law 
for ten years before he joined the legal 
profession. Li 1892 he was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple -without any 
intention of practising. His duties at 
Belfast allowed him still to reside most of 
the year in London, and in his leism-e he 
produced a succession of works on political 
or economic subjects. ‘ Social Problems ’ 
came out in 1886, ‘ Socialism New and Old ’ 
in 1890, ‘ English Political PhOosophy from 
Hobbes to Maine ’ m 1899, and ‘ Preo Trade 
and the Empire ’ in 1904. He also read a 
paper on trusts to the British Association 
at Belfast in 1902, and was a frequent 


contributor to the ‘ Nineteenth Ceuturj^’ 
‘ Contemporary Review,’ and ‘ Economic 
Journal.’ He -svas for many 3 'ears examiner 
ill political economy and also in pliilosophy 
for the Indian civil service and the Royal 
University of Ireland, and in English 
for the Irish intermediate education 
department. 

He received the honorary degree of 
Litt.D. from Trinitj' College, DubUn, in 
1905. His health began to fail in 1907, 
and he died unmarried in a nursing home 
in Dublin on 19 Nov. 1911, being buried in 
Mount Jerome cemetery there. 

[Graham's Autobiographical JIS. notes ; 
Irish Times, 20 Nov. 1911 ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. R. 

GRANT, GEORGE MONRO (1835- 
1902), principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, born on 22 Deo. 1836 at 
Albion IVIines, Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
was third cliild of James Grant, who, spring- 
ing from a long line of Scottish farmers, emi- 
grated from Banffshire in 1826, and married 
Uvo j'ears later Mary Monro of Inverness. 

Owing to the accident of losing his right 
hand at the age of seven, the boy was 
brought up to he a scholar. At Piotou 
Academy he gained in 1853 a bursary 
tenablo at eitW Glasgow or Edinburgh 
University. He chose Glasgow, and seven 
years later, on the completion of a distin- 
guished course, he received his testamur 
in theology, and was ordained (Dec. 1860) 
by the presbytery of Glasgow as a mission- 
ary for Nova Scotia. He declined an 
invitation from Norman Maeleod [q. v.] 
to remain in Glasgow as his assistant. 

After occupying various mission-fields 
in bis native pro-vince and in Prince Edward 
Island, he accepted a call in 1863 to the 
pulpit of St. Matthew’s Ohuroh, the leading 
Church of Scotland church in Halifax. 
Grant, who saw the need of a native 
trained ministry for the established 
presbyterian ohuroh in Nova Scotia, 
struggled without success to establish a 
theological hall at Halifax, by way of 
supplement to DaUiousie College, wliich 
largely through his efforts was reorganised 
as a non-sectarian institution in 1863. 
Meanwhile he directed his eliorts to the 
union of the presbyterian ohm'ch throughout 
Canada. The federation of the pro-vinces 
in 1867, which Grant eagerly supported, 
gave an impulse to the spirit of union, and 
15 June 1876 saw the first General Assembly 
of the united ohuroh. 

In 1877 Grant, who had for some years 
identified himself with educational reform, 

1, 2 
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became principal of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, a preabyterian founda- 
tion. He received tlie honorary degree of 
D.D. from Glasgow University in the 
same year. Queen’s University -wna at 
the time in financial difficultio.s, and 
he undertook two strenuous campaigns 
in 1878 and 1887 to obtain increased 
endorymeut from private sources. The 
immediate financial situation saved. Grant 
concentrated his energies upon securing 
adequate recognition and aid from the 
provincial legislature; hut he was faced 
by a prejudice against state-aided denomin- 
ational colleges, which was encouraged by 
the claim of the University of Toronto to 
be the only properly constituted provincial 
university. In 1887 Queen’s University 
rejected federation rvith Toronto. But 
Grant’.s political influence steadily grew, 
and he secured for his university in 1893 
a state-endowed school of mines, which 
subsequently became the faculty of 
practical science in the university. Li 
1898 Grant sought to sever the tie 
between the presbyteriau church aud the 
arts faculty of Queen’s. In 1900 ho forced 
Ills views upon the church assembly, hut 
he died two years later, and the assembly 
of 1903 reversed his policy, which was 
not enforced till June 1911. Grant’s 
preponderating influence in education led 
to an invitation (which was refused) 
from Su’ Oliver Mowat [q. v. Suppl. II] in 
1883 to resign hi.s principalship and accept 
the portfoho of education in his cabinet. 
Grant held that the education administra- 
tion in the province should he wholly 
withdiawm from pohtios. 

Grant acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the country, having twice traversed the 
continent. In 1872 he accompanied Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Sandfoid Fleming on his 
preliminary survey of a route for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and in 1883, 
again with Mr. Fleming, ho examined a 
route through the mountains. The first 
journey Grant recorded in ‘Ocean to 
Ocean ’ (1873), and the impressions of 
both journeys are merged in four articles 
contnbuted to ‘ Scribner’s Magazine ’ in 
1880, and in ‘ Picturesque Canada,’ a 
publication which he edited in 1884. 

To the press and to periodicals Grant 
frequently communicated his views on 
publio questions. His political comments 
in the ‘ Queen’s University Quarterly ’ 
were widely read. He powerfully supported 
the new imperialism, and urged on Canada 
her imperial responsibihties. He became 
president of the Imperial Federation 


League, Ontario, in 1889. To religious 
literature Grant contributed one hook of 
importance, ‘ Religions of the World ’ 
(Edinburgh 1894; 2nd edit., revised and 
enlarged, 1895). This has been translated 
into many European languages and into 
Japane.se. 

Grant showed his oourago and independ- 
ence at the close of his life in his troncliant 
criticism of the temperance party, which 
auned at the total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. To restore his health, which was 
impaired by his endownent campaign of 

1887, Grant made a tour of the world in 

1888. In 1889 ho was elcoLocI moderator 
of the general assembly of tlio preabyterian 
church in Canada, and booaine LL.D. of 
Dalhousie University in 1892. In 1891 
he was elected president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. He was president of 
the St. Andrew’s Society, Kingston, from 
1894 to 1896. In 1901 ho was created 
C.M.G. He died at ICingston on 10 May 
1902. He ■was buried in Cntaraqui oemetery 
in the same town. 

On 7 May 1867 Grant married Jessie, 
eldest daughter of William La'wson of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. His only siu'viving 
child, William Lawson Grant, is professor 
of history in Queen’s University, Kingston. 
A portrait of Grant by Robert Harris 
(1889) is in the Convocation Hall of Queen’s 
University, Kingston ; a bust by Hamilton 
McCarthy (1891) is in tho library and 
senate room thoro. 

[Life by W. L. Grant and Fiedorick Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, 1904, and Edinburgh and London 
1905.] P. B. 

GRANT, SIR ROBERT (1837-1904), 
lieutenant-general, royal ongineors, born at 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, on 10 Aug. 1837, 
was younger son of Sir Robert Grant 
[q. V.], governor of Bombay, and was 
nephew of Lord Glenelg [q. v.]. Ilis mother 
was Margaret (cl, 1885), only daughter of 
Sir David Davidson of Cantray, Nairnshire, 
N.B., who married as her second husband 
Lord Josoehne William Percy, M.P., second 
son of George fifth duke of Northumborland. 

Robert was educated at Harrow ■with 
his elder brother Charles [see below]. 
When he was seventeen ho passed first in a 
publio competitive examination for vacan- 
cies in the royal artillery and the royal 
engineers caused by tho Crimean war, and 
was gazetted second Kculenant in tho royal 
engiuoers on 23 Oct. 1864, becoming first 
lieutenant on 13 Deo. of tho same year. 

After six months’ training at Chatham 
Grant was sent to Scotland. In February 
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1857 he was transferred to the Jamaica 
eommand in the West Indies, and !at [the 
end of 1858 he served on the staff as fort 
adjutant at BeKse in British Honduras. 
He passed first in the e.vamination for the 
Staff College, just established; but after 
a few months there (Jan.-May 1859) he 
was aide-de-camp to Lieut. -general Sir 
William Fenwick Williams [q. v.], the 
commander of the forces in North America 
for six years. On 8 Aug. 1860 he was 
promoted second captain. He was at 
home for the final examination at the Staff 
College, in winch he again easily passed 
first, despite his absence from the classes, 
and from January to June 1861 he was 
attached to the cavalry and artillery at 
Aldershot. 

Finally returning from Canada in June 
1865, Grant did duty at Chatham, Dover, 
and Port.smonth, and was promoted first, 
captain on 10 July 1807 and major on 
5 July 1872. From 1 Jan. 1871 to 
1877 he was deputy .assistant adjutant- 
geneial for royal engineers at the war 
office, and from 1877 w.as in command of the 
royal engineers troops, consisting of the 
pontoon, telegraph, equipment and depot 
units at Aldershot. Ho was promoted 
hout.-colonel on 1 July 1878. In May 
1880 he was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the Pl 3 rmouth subdistriot, and 
on 31 Deo. 1881 commandhig royal engineer 
of the Woolwich district. He was promoted 
colonel in the army on 1 July 1882, and 
a year later was placed on half pay. He 
remained unemployed imtil 6 May 1884, 
when he was given the R.E. command in 
Scotland, with the rank of colonel on the 
staff. 

On 20 March 1885 he left Eflinhnrgh 
•suddenly for Egypt to join Lord Wolseley, 
who had telegraphed for Ins services, as 
colonel on the staff and commanding 
royal engineer with the Nile expeditionary 
force. He served with the headquarters staff 
and afterwards in command of the Abu 
Fatmeh district during the evacuation, 
but bo was taken seriously iU with fever 
and was invalided home in August. Eor 
his services ho was mentioned in despatches 
of 13 June 1886 (Land, Gazette, 25 Aug. 
1886). Not anticipating so speedy a ter- 
mination to the campaign, the authorities 
had filled up his appointment in Scotland 
an d he had to wait nearly a year on half pay. 

On 1 July 1886 Grant was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general for royal engineers 
at the war office. On 26 May 1889 he was 
created C.B., military division, and on 
23 Oct. made a temporary major-general 


Before he had quite completed his five 
years as deputy adjutant - general Grant 
was appointed to the important post of 
inspector-general of fortifications (18 April 
1891), with the temporary rank of heut.- 
gcneral, dated. 29 April 1891. He succeeded 
to the establishment of major-generals on 
9 May 1891, and became lieut. -general 
on 4 June 1897. As inspector-general of 
fortifications Grant wa.8 an ex-offlcio 
member of the joint naval and military 
committee on defence, and president of the 
colonial defence committee. During his term 
of office important works of defence and 
of barrack construction were carried out, 
under the loan for defences and mihtary 
works loan. His services wore so highly 
valued that they were retained for two 
years beyond the usual term. He was 
promoted K.G.B. on 20 May 1896. On 
leaving the war office (17 April 1898) 
Grant’s work was highly commended by 
the secretaries of state for war and the 
colonies, and he was awarded a distinguished 
service pension of 1001 a j'car. He was 
given the G.C.B. on 20 June 1002, and 
retired from the service on 28 March 1903. 
Hjs health was failing, and he died on 
8 Jan. 1904 at his residence, 14 Granville 
Place, Portman Square, London, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

Always cool and self-contained, Grant was 
gifted with a sure judgment and a retentive 
memory. A portrait in oils by 0. Lutyens, 
painted in 1897, hangs in the B.E. officers’ 
mess at Aldershot, and a replica is in Lady 
Grant’s posse.ssion. She has also a portrait in 
oils of Sir Eobert Grant by Henty, painted in 
1887. He married in London, on 24 Nov. 
1876, Victoria Alexandi’ina, daughter of John 
Cotes of Woodcote Hall, Shropshire, and 
widow of T. Owen of Condo ver Hall in the 
same county. There were three children of 
the marriage, a daughter who died young, 
and twin sons, both in the army, of whom 
the younger, Robert Joscehno, was killed at 
Spion Kop on 24 Jan. 1900. 

Sib Chables Grant (1836-1903), elder 
brother of Sir Eobert Grant, was bom in 
1836, and educated at Harrow, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and at Haileybury. He 
entered the Bengal eivil service in 1858, was 
appointed a commissioner of the central 
provinces in 1870, and acting chief com- 
missioner in 1879, when he became an 
additional member of the governor- 
general’s coimcil. In 1880 he was aoimg 
secretary to the government of India for 
the home, revenue, and agricultural depart- 
ments, and in 1881 was appointed foreign 
secretary to the government of India. He 
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was created C.S.I. in 1881j and in 1886 
E:.C.S.I. on retirement. He died suddenly 
in London on 10 April 1903. He mamed : 
(1) in 1872 Ellen {d. 1885), daughter of 
the Et. Hon. Henry Baillie of Redoaatle, 
N.B. ; and (2) in 1890 Lady Horence Lucia, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Edward Alfred John 
Harris, and sister of the fourth earl of 
Malmesbury. She was raised to the rank 
of an earl’s daughter in 1890. Sir Charles 
Grant edited the ‘ Central Provinces 
Gazetteer ’ (2nd edit. 1870). 

[War OfiSce Records; Royal Engineers 
Records ; The Times, 13 April 1003 and 9 and 
10 Jan. 1901; Royal Engineers Journ-ils, 
Eebrnary 1901.] R- H. V. 

GRANT DUFF, S:e MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE (1829-1906), statesman 
and author, elder son of James Grant Duff 
[q. V.] by his wife Jane Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Wliitelaw Ainslie [q. v.], was born at 
Eden, Aherdeenahhe, on 21 Feb. 1829. He 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy, the 
Grange School, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford (1847-60). Among his contem- 
porary friends at Oxford were Henry Smith, 
Henry Oxenham, Charles Pearson, Goldrvin 
Smith, Charles Parker, and John Coleridge 
Patteson. Ho graduated B.A. in 1860 with 
a second class in the final classical school, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1853. On leaving 
Oxford he settled in London and read for 
the bar, and in 1864 passed with honours, 
second to James Fitzjames (afterwards 
Mr. Justice) Stephen, who later became 
one of his moat intimate friends for life, 
in the LL.B. examination of Loudon Uni- 
versity. In the same year (17 Nov.) he 
was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple, and while a pupil in the chambers 
of WilKam Ventris (afterwards Lord) Field 
[q. V. Suppl. Ilj joined the Midland circuit, 
and obtained his first brief because he was 
the only person present who could speak 
German. He was one of the earliest contri- 
butors to the ‘ Saturday Review,’ and 
lectured at the Working Men’s College, of 
which Frederick Denison Maurice was first 
principal. 

In December 1857 Grant Duff was 
returned as the liberal member for the 
Elgin Burghs, and held this seat with- 
out intermission imtU he was appointed 
governor of Madras in 1881. In 1860 and 
in each subsequent year he addressed to 
his constituents an elaborate speech, mainly 
on foreign policy, and he came to speak 
on this topic with recognised authority. 
His knowledge of the subject, largely derived 
from intimate convensation with foreigners 


of distinction in their own languages, was 
singularly wide and accurate, and his treat- 
ment of it entirely free from political 
acerbity. The, sc speeches, which were 
from time to time re-puhlishcd collectively, 
possess historical interest. 

Wlien Gladstone formed his first ministry 
in 1868, Grant Duff was appointed (8 Deo.) 
under-sccretary of state for India, and he 
retained the olfioe until the ministry finally 
resigned in 1874. In that year ho paid a 
first visit to Indi.a. In 1880 lio joined 
the second Gladstone ministry as under- 
secretary for the colonies, being sworn 
a member of the privy council on 8 May. 
It is prohahlo that neither the domestic 
nor the colonial policy of tho government 
diuing the next twelve months was sup- 
ported by Grant Duff with unroaorved 
enthusiasm, and on 26 Juno 1881 ho 
accepted without hesitation tho offer of tho 
governorship of Madras, which brought to 
an end his twenty-four years’ luihrokon 
representation of his coustituonoy in the 
House of Commons. 

The presidency of Madra.s durmg tho 
period of Grant Duff’s government was free 
from critical events, but bo devoted him- 
self strenuously and sncoossfully to his 
administrativo duties, and tho minntos in 
which from timo to timo lio roooi'dod and 
commented on tho oourso of public affairs 
were models aliko of as.siduity and of stylo. 
Su Louis Mallet [q. v.], undor-secrotary for 
India, commented u])on the receipt of tho last 
ho wrote, ‘ 1 donbt whothcr any previous 
governor has loft behind so able and com- 
plete a record.’ Grant Duff loft Madras in 
November 1880, and after making some stay 
in Syria returned to England in tlie spring of 
1887. In March ho was invested at Windsor 
with tho G.O.S.I. Ho had been made O.l.E. 
in 1881. 

On settling again in England Grant Duff 
made no effort to ro-ontor ]iolitical life. 
The home rule controversy had embittered 
polities in his absence, and ho had neither 
tho requisite phy.sioal robustness nor any 
relish for violent confliot. A aoholar, a 
calmly rational politician, and a man of 
almost dainty rofinomont both physically 
and morally, he devoted himsolf tlionce- 
forward to study, to authorship, and to tho 
cultivation of the social amenities m which 
his experience was probably as wide and as 
remarkable as that of any one of his 
contemporaries. Ho wa.s in the habit of 
meeting or corresponding with almost every- 
one of any eminence in social life in England, 
and rvith many similar persons abroad. 
He wa.s a member of almost every small 
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social club of the highest class. In February 
1868, the month that he fii'st took his 
seat in parliament, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the ‘ Cosmopolitan ’ and of the 
Athenaeum. In 1889 he joined ‘ The Club,’ 
and for some years before his death was 
its treasurer-—' the only permanent official, 
and the guardian of its records.’ He also 
belonged to the Literary Society {from 1872) 
and GrOlion’s (from 1889), and was in 1866 
the founder of the Breakfast Club, and the 
most assiduous attendant at its meetings. 

Grant Duff published numerous articles, 
essays, and memoirs, a volume of original 
verse (printed privately), and an anthology of 
the Vietorian poets. All of them show learn- 
ing, cultivation, and style; but the prin- 
cipal literary work he left behind him is his 
‘ Notes from a Diary.’ He began a diary in 
1851, and from 1873 kept it with the inten- 
tion that the bulk of it should bo published. 
He published the first two volumes 
(1851-72) in 1897 ; further sets of two 
volumes each followed in 1898, 1899, 1900, 
1901, 1901, and 1903. The fourteen volumes 
bring the record doun to 23 Jan. 1901, uhon 
Grant Duff kissed hands as a privy coun- 
cillor on the accession of ICing Edwaid VII. 
He declares in his preface to the first 
two volumes that his object has been to 
make it ‘ the lightest of light reading,’ and 
the most ‘ good-natured ’ of books. The 
‘ Notes ’ contain practically no politics, but 
are a purely personal record of the people he 
met, and the things they said. The result 
is a collection of excellent stories and 
memorable sayings, which form a valuable 
contribution to social history. 

Grant Dufi travelled much. He visited 
at different times Coburg, Dresden, Russia, 
Spain, Darmstadt (during the war of 1870), 
Athens, the Troad, India (seven years 
before his appointment to Madras), Syria 
(where he spent a winter at Haifa in a house 
lent to him by Laurence Oliphant), and 
Bucharest. In all these places he fre- 
quented the society of rulers, ambassadors, 
authors, and other remarkable people. 
Ho received from M. Ollivier a full 
and confidential account of the political 
events immediately preceding the Franco- 
Prussian war. He met Garibaldi in the 
height of his fame, and was for many 
years on terms of friendship with the 
Empress Frederick of Germany. From 
1866 to 1872 he filled for two consecutive 
terms the office of lord rector of Aberdeen 
University. From 1889 to 1893 he was 
president of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and from 1892 to 1899 was president of 
the Royal Historical Society. He was 


elected F.R.S. in 1901, and was nominated 
a Cro^vn trustee of the British Museum in 
1903. 

In person Grant Duff was slight, delicately 
made, and habitually gentle in speech and 
manner, though he would upon occasion 
express himself with great animation. He 
suffered through life from indifferent health, 
and in particular from astigmatic vision 
to such an extent that it w'as extremely 
difficult for him to read or write for 
himself. 

He was the tenant for eon.siderahle 
periods of Hampden House, Berkshire, York 
House, Twickenham, and Knehworth House. 
Finally he bought Lexden Park, near 
Colchester, and in each of these houses 
he practised a wide hospitality. He died 
at his London house on Chelsea Embank- 
ment on 12 Jan. 1906, and was buried at 
Elgin cathedral. 

Grant Duff married 011 13 April 1859 
Anna Juba, only daughter of Edward 
Webster of North Lodge, Ealing. By 
her he had four sons and four daughters. 
His elder sons, Arthru’ and Evelyn, are 
re-spectively minister at Dresden and 
consul-general, rrith the rank of minister, 
at Buda-Pest. Grant Duff's portrait in 
crayons by Henry T. Wells, drarra for 
reproduction for GriUion’s Club, is in the 
possession of Lady Grant Duff at Earl 
Soham Grange, Framlingham. 

Grant Duff published, besides ‘Notes 
from a Diary ’ : 1. ‘ Studies of European 
Politics,’ 1866. 2. ‘ A Political Survey,’ 

1868. 3. ‘ Elgin Speeches,’ Edinburgh, 

1871. 4. ‘ Notes on an Indian Journey,’ 
1876. 5. ‘ Miscellanies. Political and 

Literary,’ 1878. 6. ‘ Memoir of Sir Henry 

Maine,’ 1892. 7. ‘Ernest Renan,’ 1893-8. 

8. ‘ Memoir of Lord De Tabley,’ 1899. 

9. ‘ A Victorian Anthology,’ 1902. 10 ‘Out 

of the Past : some Biographical Essays,’ 
2 vols. 1903. 11. ‘ Gems from a Victorian 

Anthology,’ 1904. 

[Notes from a Diary ; Banffshire Herald, 
16 Jan. 1906 ; The Times, 13 Jan. 1906 ; 
Burke’s LanOed Gentry ; private information ; 
personal knon lodge.] H. S. 

GRANTHAM, Sra WILLIAM (1835- 
1911), judge, born at Lewes on 23 Got. 1835, 
was second son of George Grantham of 
Baroombe Place, Sussex, by Iris wife Sarah, 
daughter of William VerraU of Southower 
Manor, Lewes. Ho was educated at King’s 
College School, London, and was entered 
a student of the Inner Temple on 30 April 
1860. A pupil in the chambers of James 
(afterwards Lord) Hannen [q. v. Suppl. I], 
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he obtained in January 1863 the studentship 
given by the council of legal education, 
and Tvaa called to the bar on the 26tli of 
the same month. Cliooaing the south- 
eastern circuit, a good local coimeotion in 
SusbOx aided Mm at the start, and- Ms 
pleasant manner, combined with courage, 
pertinacity, and great industry, .soon 
secured Mm a steady practice. He obtained 
the reputation of being ‘ n very useful 
junior in an action on a builder’s account, 
in a rumiing-down case, in a compensation 
case, and especially in disputes in wliioh a 
combined knowledge of law and horseflesh 
was desirable.’ He took silk on 13 Feb. 
1877, and was made a bencher of hw Inn on 
30 April 1880, serving the office of treasurer 
in 1904. 

As a leader Grantham achieved con- 
•siderable success on circuit, ljut in London 
he failed to make any conspicuous mark. 
His real and absorbing intere.st was in 
politics ; a comeivative of the most ortho- 
dox school, gibed with an exceUent plat- 
form manner and oonsidorable rhetorical 
power, Grantham took a prominent part 
in the oonveraion to lory democracy of 
the w’orking-inen of London and the home 
counties. At the general election of 
February 1874 he was returned together 
with James Watney for East Surrey by 
a large majority, which ho substantially 
increased in April 1880. After tlie redis- 
tribution of seats in 1885 he was selected 
to contest the borougli of Croydon, caiwed 
out of Ms old constituency, and although 
the seat was regarded by the local conser- 
vatives as a forlorn hope, ho defeated 
Ms liberal opponent, Mr. Jabez Balfour, 
by over 1000 votes. There was no more 
accomplished or successful electioneer in 
the south of England, and Ms services 
were widely in request as a platfoim 
speaker. By the death of Ms elder brother 
George iu 1880 he had become squire of 
Barcomhe and lord of the manor of 
Camois Com-t, a position wMch gave Mm 
additional prestige in ‘ the country party.’ 
He became deputy chairman and even- 
tually chairman of the East Sussex quarter 
sessions. In parliament ho was a fairly 
frequent speaker, with a special mission to 
unmask and defeat the machinations of 
Gladstone; he was conspicuous among 
the mihtant spirits on the conservative 
benches. In January 1886, before he had 
the opportunity of taking Ms seat on his re- 
election for Croydon, he was made a judge 
of the Queen’s Bench Division, in succes- 
sion to Sir Henry Lopes [q. v. Siippl. IJ, and 
was knighted. It was Lord HaMbmy’s first 
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judicial appointment, and tliore were many 
conflicting claims among conservative law- 
yers. In ‘ Whitaker’s AJniauack ’ for 1886 
the name of Sir John Gorst, then sohcilor- 
gencral, was printed among the judges 
instead of that of Grantham. 

On the bench ho showed himself inde- 
fatigable and painslaldng, and Ire never 
failed to clear Iris list on cirotdt. Ho 
was shrewd in Ms judgment of character, 
had a varied assortment of general know- 
ledge, and Ms manly, downriglit ways 
made a favourable impression on juries. 
He had a competent knowledge of law for 
the ordinary work of nist prius, and Ms 
industry and energy made a strong con- 
trast to the methods of some of Iris col- 
leagues. But he lacked the breadth of 
mind and tlio grasp of intellect necessary 
for trying great and complicated issues, and 
he was a very nnsatisfactory judge in com- 
mercial cases. Among hi.s failiiig.s was an 
inability to refrain from perpetual comment ; 
Ms ‘obiter dicta ’ brought Iiim into collision 
at one time or another with nearly every 
class of the community — deans, publicans, 
chairmen of quarter sessions, iho council of 
the bar, the Durham ])itmen, liis brother 
judges. His love of talking wa.s not con- 
ducive to tlio dignity of the bench, and 
towards the clo.?e of hi.s oarcor ho wa.s given 
strong hints in the ])ress tlmt the public 
interest would bo host served by his 
rotircmoiit. 

In the spring of 1006 Grantliam found 
lumself on the rofn of judges appointed 
to try election petitions, a task for which 
his strong and somewhat iiiLomporato 
political views rendered him peculiarly 
unfit. His decisions at Bodmin, at Maid- 
atono, and at Great Yarmouth, all of which 
favoured the oonsorvative claims to the scats, 
caused much dissatisfaction, On 0 July 1900 
a motion to take into onnsidoration his 
proceedings at Yarmouth was introduced 
into the House ol Commons by Mr. Swift 
MacNeill, nationahst M.P. for vSouth Done- 
gal. Grantham was severely criticised and 
as strongly defended. At tho suggestion 
of the prime mimster. Sir Hem’y Camphell- 
Bannorman, the house declined ‘ to take 
the first step iu a course which must lead 
to notMng less than the removal of the 
judge _ from the bench.’ Grantham felt 
the stigma deeply, hut was unwise enough 
to revive the memory of the debate, some 
five years later (7 Eeb. 1911), by an in- 
discreet speech to the grand jury at Liver- 
pool, wMoh brought upon him in tho House 
of Commons from Mr. Asquith, tlio prime 
minister, the severest rebuke which has 
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ever been dealt to an EngKsli judge by 
a minister of the crown. Yet Grantham 
was perfectly sincere in Ms belief that in the 
di. 9 charge of Ms office he was uninfluenced by 
political partiality, nor was Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four exceeding the trutli when ho declared in 
the course of the 1906 debate that ‘ a more 
transparently natural candid man than Mr. 
Justice Grantham never exercised judicial 
functions.’ 

A fine model of the Engliali country 
gentleman, aliberal landlord, alwaysready to 
champion the cause of Ms poorer neighbours 
against local boards and the red tape of 
oSieialdom,^Grantham was devoted to all 
out-of-door sports ; he was a notable critic 
of horseflesh, was one of the foimders 
of the Pegasus Club, and used to act as 
judge at the bar point to point races. 
An enthusiastic volunteer, he would some- 
times appear at the ‘ Inns of Court ’ dinnei-s 
in the scarlet coat, wMch had de.^eended 
to liim from an ancestor, of the old Blooms- 
bury Association or ‘ Devil’s Own.’ In 
the long vacation of 1910 he paid a vi«it 
to Canada, and won all hearts by liis 
picturesque peroonality and outspoken 
opinions. Thougli he had .sat on the bench 
for upwards of a quarter of a century, and 
had been for some years the semor puisne, 
Ms physical powers showed no sign of 
decay when he .succumbed to a sharp 
attack of pneumoma, dying at liis house 
in Eaton Square on 30 Nov. 1911. He was 
buried at Baroomhe. 

Ho married on 16 Peh. 1865 Emma, 
eldest daughter of Richard Wilson of CMd- 
dingley, Sussex, who survived Mm ; there 
was issue of the marriage two sons and five 
daughters. A portrait of Grantham by A. 
Stuart-Wortley is at Barcomhe ; an earlier 
oil painting by Bernard Lucas is in the 
possession of his younger son, Mr. F. W. 
Grantham. 

[The Times, 1 Dee. 1911 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Hansard, 
4th series, olx. 370, 0th series, xxii. 366 ; 
personal Imowledge.] J. B. A. 

GEAY, BENJAMIN KIRKMAN {1862-- 
1907), economist, son of Benjamin Gray, 
congregational minister, by his wife Emma 
Jane Hirkman, was horn on 11 Aug. 1862 
at Blandford, Dorset. He was educated 
privately by his father, and read omni- 
vorously on his own account. In 1876 
he entered a London warehouse, but found 
the work distasteful. His father vetoed, 
in 1882, a plan wMch he had formed of 
emigrating, and from 1883 to 1886 ho . 
taught in private schools, at the same time | 


eagerly pursuing Ms own .studies. Of sensi- 
tive and self-centred temperament, he 
interested Mmsolf early in social questions. 

In September 1886 Gray entered New 
College, London, to proparo for the congre- 
gational mimstry. He paid much attention 
to economics and won the Ricardo oeonomio 
scholarship at University College. In 1892 
he went to Leeds to work under the Rev. 
R. Westrope at Belgrave (congregational) 
Chapel. But congregational orthodoxy dis- 
satisfied him, and in 1891 he joined the 
Unitarians. He served as Unitarian minis- 
ter at Warivick from that year till 1807. 
From 1898 to 1902 he was in London, 
engaged in social work at the BeU Street 
Mission, Edgwarc Road, and studying at first 
hand the economic problem of philanthropy. 
His riews took a strong sociahstio bent, 
and he joined the Independent Labour 
Party. But a breakdown in health soon 
compelled his retirement from active work. 
Removing to Hampstead he devoted him- 
self to research into the history of pMlan- 
thropic movements in England. In 1905 
he lectured at the London School of Econo- 
mics on the pliil.anthropy of the eighteenth 
century. He died of angina pectoris on 
23 June 1907, at Letchworth, whither he 
had been drawn by his interest in the 
social experiment of the newly established 
Garden City. His ashes were buried there 
after cremation. In 1898 Gray mamed 
Miss Eleanor Stone, who edited his literary 
remains. 

‘ The History of English PMlantliropy 
from the Dissolution of the Monasteries to 
the First Census ’ (1905) and ‘ PMlanthropy 
and the State ’ (published posthumously, 
1910) are substantial omhodiments of much 
original research and thought. Gray trace.s 
tlu'ough the social Mstory of the nineteenth 
century a uniform tendency, whereby the 
effort of the individual is repilaced by 
that of the State. In spite of his strong 
socialifat convictions he writes with scholarly 
restraint and fairness, and tlirows light on 
tangled conditions of contemporary l2e. 

[A Modern Humanist : miscellaneous papers 
by B. Kirkman Gray, with a memoir by H. B. 
Bums and Clementina Black, 1910.] 

G. S. W. 

GREEN, SASIDEL GOSNELL (1822- 
1905), baptist minister and bibliophile, horn 
at Falmouth on 20 Dec. 1822, was eldest son 
of the family of five sons^and four daughters 
of Samuel Sreen, baptist minister, or Fal- 
mouth and afterwards of Thrapstoii andLon- 
don, by Iris wife Elba, daughter of Benjamin 
Lepard, of cultured Huguenot descent. 
From 182i to 1834 Green was with Iris 
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family at Thrapston, and wlien they 
moved to Walworth in 1834 he waa sent 
to a private school at Camberwell, whore 
his literary tastes were encouraged. After 
leaving school, and until the age of nineteen, 
he worked in the printing-office of John 
Haddon in 'Finsbury, and then acted as 
tutor in private sohooLs at Cambridge 
and Saffron Walden. 

In 1840 he entered Stepney College 
(now Regent’s Park College) to prepare 
for the baptist ministry, and graduated 
B.A. in the University of London in 1843. 
After ministerial posts at High Wycombe 
in 1844 and at Taimton in 1847, he became, 
in 1851, classical and mathematical tutor 
at Horton (now Rawdon) College, Brad- 
ford, and was from 1883 to 1878 president 
there. He impressed his students aa a 
scholar ot broad sjunpatliiea and a afimu- 
lating teacher (Pkof. Medley in Centenary 
of Eawdon College, 1904; Rev. .Iasies 
Stuaht in Watford Observer, Sept. 1905). 

As a preacher Green proved a special 
favourite with cliildren. Long oonneoted 
with the Sunday School Union, where he 
succeeded his father as editor of the monthly 
‘ Notes on Lessons,’ he was elected in 1894 
a vice-president of the union. Hia addresses 
and lectures to oidldcen on the Bible and 
liis contributions to the ‘ Union Magazine ’ 
were afterwards separately published under 
various titles. He also wrote for children 
‘ The Written Word ’ (12mo. 1871), a book 
of merit; ‘The Apostle Peter’ (1873; 3rd 
edit. 1883), and ‘ The ICingdoms of Israel 
aftd Judah ’ (2 vols. 1876-7). As the first 
RkUey lecturer at Regent’s Park College in 
1883, Green delivered the substance of his 
excellent ‘ Christian Ministry to the Young.’ 

In 1870 Green came to London to serve 
as editor, and in 1881 as editorial secretary, 
of the Religious Tract Society. Thence- 
forth his main energies were devoted to 
literary work, in which towards the end of 
his long life he was aided by his older son. 
Prof. S. W. Green. His most important 
work was his ‘ Handbook to the Grammar 
of the Greek Testament,’ published in 1870 
(revised editions in 1880, 1885, 1892, and 
1904), which was followed in 1894 by a 
primer which had also a wide circulation. 
A companion volume on the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament appeared in 1901. In 
1898 ho published his Angus lecture on 
‘The Christian Creed and the Greeds of 
ChrLtendom ’ ; in 1903 ‘A Handbook of 
Church History,’ a compact and compre- 
hensive manual; in 1904 a revised edition 
of Hr. Angus’s ‘Bible HandGok’ (new 
and posthumous edition 1907), bringing 


that useful work up to date, tn a revised 
edition of the English Bible (1877), designed 
by Joseph Gurney (1804-1879) [q. v.], Green, 
with Dr. Goorgo Andrew Jacob, headmaster 
of Christ’s Hospital (1853-G8), waa respon- 
sible for the New Testament. For the 
Religious Tract Society’s scries of ‘ Pen and 
Pencil Sketches ’ lie wrote wholly or in 
part ‘Pictures from England’ (1879 and 
1889), ‘Franco’ (1878), ‘Bible Lands’ 
(1879), ‘ Germany’ (1880), ‘ Scotland’ (1883 ; 
new edit. 1886), and ‘ Italy ’ (1886). 

Green was president of tlio Baptist 
Union nt Portsmouth in 1896, and delivered 
from the chair two addre.sso3, which were 
published. Ho also read a paper on 
‘ Hjmmody in our Churches,’ a subject 
in which he was deeply interested. For 
John Rylands (1801-1888) [q. v.] of Man- 
chester he printed for private circulation 
an admirable anthology, ‘ Hymns of the 
Church Universal’ (1885), and was ohair- 
mair of the editorial committee of the 
‘Baptist Hymnal.’ 

An appreciative and widely read critic 
of secular literature, lie urns the adviser 
of John Rylands’s widow, of Stretford near 
Manchester, in various literary and bene- 
volent schemes from the time of her hus- 
band’s death ill 1 888. He and hia third son, 
J. Arnold Green, assisted Mrs. Bylands in 
tho ercotion of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, which was opened in 1899. 

In 1900 Green received tho honorary 
degree of D.D. from the University of St. 
Andrews. Retaining his vitality to tho 
last, he died at Stroatham on 16 Soxit. 1906, 
and was buried in Norwood cemetery. He 
married in October 1848, at Abingdon, 
Berkshh’o, Elizabeth Loader, eldest daughter 
of James Collier ; she died on 23 May 1906, 
having issue throe sons and one daughter. 
His third son, J. Ai’uold Green, born on 
23 Aug. 1880, died on 13 Sopt. 1907. 

A prescnlation portrait in oils by H. A. 
Olivier, subscribed for in 1900 by students 
of Rawdon and other frionds, waa handed 
by Green to the oollogo at its animal meeting 
in Juno 1006. 

Besides the works mentioned and other 
smaller religions and educational works, 
Green published : 1. ‘ Religious Hindranoos 
to Religious Revival,’ 1845. 2. ‘Tho Work- 
ing-Classes of Groat Britain, tiioir Present 
Condition, &o.,’ 1850. 3. ‘ Clerical Sub- 
scription and National Morality ’ (Bicen- 
tenary Lectures), 1802. 4. ‘ What do I 
believe?’ 12mo. 1880; Welsh translation, 
1882. 6. ‘ Tho Psalms of David and Modern 
Criticism,’ 1893. 6. ‘Tho Story of the 

Religious Tract Society,’ 1899. 
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piemoir by Rev. James Stuart in tlisWatford ! 
Observer, Sept. 1003, reprinted and extended 
in the Baptist Handbook, 1906 ; Cbristian 
World, 21 Sept. 1905 ; AthencBum, 23 Sept. 
1905, p. 403 ; personal information landly 
supplied by Professor S. W. Green.] 0. W. 

GREENAWAY, CATHERINE or | 
KATE (1846-1901), artist, was born at | 
Cavendish Street, Hoxton, on 17 March 1846, ] 
being the second daughter of John Greena- 
way, a draughtsman and engraver on wood, 
long coimeoted with the earlier days of the 
‘ Hlustrated London News ’ and ‘ Punch.’ 
Her mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth 
Jones. Early residence at a farmhouse at 
RoUeston, a Nottinghamshire village, served 
to nourish and confirm her inborn love of 
art ; and she early developed that taste 
for childhood and cherry blossoms which 
became, as it were, her fitting pictorial 
enviromnent. As a girl she studied draw- 
ing in various places, eventually joining 
the art school at South Kensington, where 
the headmaster, Richard Burchett [q. v.], 
thought highly of her abilities. One of 
her contemporaries was EUzaheth Thomp- 
son (afterwards Lady Butler) ; another 
was Helen Paterson, afterwards Mrs. 
William AJlingham. She later ‘ took the 
life ’ at Heatherley’s, and studied under 
Alphonse Legros [q. v. Suppl. II] in the Slade 
School at University College. In 1868, being 
then twenty-two, she exhibited at the Old 
Dudley Gallery a water-colour drawing 
entitled ‘ Kilmeny.’ This was followed 
by other works, e.g. tho ‘ Spring Idyll ’ 
(‘ Apple Blossom)’ of 1870, in which year she 
also sent to Suffolk Street for the first time 
‘ A Peeper ’ (children playing), which fore- 
shadowed her later successes in the domain 
of Mttle people. In 1877 she sent to the 
Royal Academy (and sold for twenty 
guineas) her first contribution, ‘ Musing ’ ; 
and in 1889 she was elected a lady member 
of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, to which she frequently contri- 
buted portraits, studies, and designs. But 
long ere this date she had achieved a wide 
and weU-earned reputation as an inimitable 
exponent of child-Ufe, and an inventor of 
children’s hooks of a speoitto and very 
original kind. Her country experiences 
had stored her imagination with quaint 
costumes and unhackneyed accessories, and 
her quiet habit of mind and fondness for the 
subject enabled her to create a particularly 
engaging gallery of small folk. She was also 
fortunate enough to find in Wilham John 
Loftie [q. v. Suppl. H] and Henry Stacy 
Marks, R.A. [q.v. Suppl. I], friends judicious 
enough to persuade her to cultivate her own 


bent of invention. After preluding for 
Messrs. Marcus Ward of Belfast and for 
others in valentines and Christmas cards, 
and drawing for nimor magazines, she made 
a first success in 1879 vith ‘ Under the 
Window,’ the precursor of a long hne of 
popular works, which brought her both 
fame and money, and a list of which is 
given hereafter. She was occasionally 
tempted from her predestined walk by 
demands for hook illustrations (e.g. Bret 
Harte’s ‘ Queen of the Pirate Isle ’), or by 
efforts on a larger and more ambitious 
scale; but in the main she went her own 
way, and confined herself generally to the 
field in which, though she had many 
imitators, she had no formidable rivals. 
Now and then, as in ‘ Under the Window ’ 
and ‘Marigold Garden,’ she was her own 
rhymer ; but although she possessed a 
true poetic impulse, her executive power 
was hardly on a level with it. As an artist 
she had, however, not only popularity but 
many genuine admirers, who fully appre- 
ciated the individuality of her charm. 
Buskin, of whom she was long a favoured 
correspondent, wrote enthusiastically of 
her work in ‘ Prasterita ’ and elsewhere ; 
and both in Germany and Prance she was 
highly estimated. Three exhibitions of her 
works took place at the Pine Arts Society 
during her lifetime, namely, in 1880, 1891, 
and 1898 ; and these were followed in 
January 1902 by a fourth after her death. 
She died in her fifty-fifth year, on 6 Nov. 
1901, at No. 39 Piognal, Hampstead, the 
house which had been bmlt for her by 
Mr. Norman Shaw, and where she resided 
with her parents. She was cremated at 
Woking, and her remains were interred at 
Hampstead cemetery. 

Much of Miss Greenaway’s prehminary 
work was done for the old ‘ People’s 
Magazine,’ ‘ Little PoIkB,’ ‘ Cassell’s Maga- 
zine,’ and the pictorial issues of Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. She illustrated 
nine of Madame D’Aidnoy's ‘ Eairy Tales ’ 
(1871) ; Miss Kathleen Knox’s ‘ Pairy 
Gifts ’ (1874) ; the ‘ Quiver of Love ’ 
(with Walter Crane), a ooHeetion of valen- 
tines (1876) ; llrs. Bonavia Hunt’s 
‘ Poor Nelly’ (1878) ; the ‘ Topo ’ of Lady 
Cohn Campbell (1878), further described 
as ‘A Tale about Enghsb Children in 
Italy ’ ; and the ‘ Heir of Rodolyffe ’ 
and ‘ Heartsease ’ (1879). Of her first 
real success, ‘ Under the Window, Pictures 
and Rhymes for Ohildien ’ (1879), nearly 
70,000 copies were sold in England, in 
addition to 30,000 Prench and German 
issues. Then came ‘Kate Greenaway’s 
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BiiMay Book for Children ’ (1880), with 
verses by Mrs. Sale Barker; ‘Mother 
Goose ; or, the Old Nursery Rhymes ’ 
(1881) ; ‘A Day in a Child’s life,’ -with music 
by Myles B. Foster, the organist of the 
Foundling Hospital (1881); and ‘little 
Ann and other Poems,’ by Jane and Ann 
Taylor (1883). By the first three and the 
last of these five hooka she is said to have 
made a clear profit of 80001. Next came 
a ‘ Painting Book of Kate Greenaway ’ 
(1884) ; the ‘ Language of Flowers ’ (1884) ; 
‘ Mavor’s English Spelling Book ’ (1884) ; 
‘ Marigold Garden ’ (1883) ; ‘ Kate Green- 
away’s Alphabet ’ (1883) ; ‘ Kate Green- 
away’s Album ’ (1885) ; ‘ A Apple Pie ’ 
(1886) ; ‘ The Queen of the Pirate Isle,’ 
by Bret Harte ^886) ; ‘ The Pied Piper 
of Hamehn,’ by Robert Browning (1889) ; 
Kate Greenaway’s ‘ Book of Games,’ 
(1889) ; ‘ The Royal Progress of King 

Pepito,’ by Beatrice F. Cresswell (1889) ; 
and the ‘ April Baby’s Book of Tunes,’ by 
the author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden ’ (the Countess von Arnim) (1900). 
From 1883 (two issues) to 1895 she pro- 
duced an annual ‘ Almanack.’ In 1896 
this was discontinued ; but a final number 
appeared in 1897 . She designed many very 
beautiful book-plates, that of Frederick 
Looker-Lampson [q. v, Suppl. I] being a 
fair example ; and she also illustrated for 
Ruskin in 1883 (2nd edit. 1897) an old 
book of nursery rhymes for which he had a 
great admiration, ‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee 
and her Seven Wonderful Cats.’ 

[The chief authority for Kate Greenaway’s 
life is the exhaustive volume published in 1905 
by M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard. This, 
amply iUuatiated by roproduotioiis of draw- 
ings and water-colours, and enriched by 
copious extracts from the artist’s correspond- 
ence -with Buskin, is also written with much 
critical insight, and genuine sympathy for 
lEss Greenaway’s aims and acluevement. To 
a subsequent volume, Kate Greenaway : 
Sixteen Examples in Colour of tho Artist’s 
Work (Black’s British A'tists), 1910, Mr. 
Spielmann prefixed a short study. See 
also Ruskin’s Eors Clavigera, and Prsetorita ; 
Chesnoan’a La Peinture Anglaiso, 1882 ; 
Alexandre’s L’Art du Rire et de la Carioativrc, 
1893 ; RecoHeotions of Lady Dorothy NeviU, 
1906 ; and the De Libris of the present 
writer, 1908, pp. 93-104. There is an attrac- 
tive artiola in the Century Magazine, vol. 76, 
p. 183, by Mr. Oliver Looker-Lampson, M.P., 
uith whoso family Miss Greenaway was on 
terms of friendship.] A. D. 

GREENIDGE, ABEL HENDY JONES 
(1865-1906), writer on ancient history 
and law, second son of Nathaniel He-ath 
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Greenidge by his wife Elizabeth Cragg 
Kellman, was born on 22 Deo. 1863 at 
Belle Farm Estate, Barbados, in which 
island his father’s family had been settled 
since 1635. His father, for many years 
vicar of Bosoobol parish, was afterwards 
headmaster of various schools, and enjoyed 
a liigh reputation as a teacher. The eldest 
son, Samuel Wilberforco, of St. John’s 
CoUege, Cambridge, was 26th wi'angler 
in the Cambridge matliomatioal tripos of 
1886, and died in 1890. 

Greenidge was educated at Hanison 
CoUege, Barbados, -winning in 1884 tho 
Barbados soholarsliip, and in tho same year 
(16 Oct.) matriculating at Balliol College, 
Oxford. Elected to an exhibition in the 
folio-wing year, he was placed in the first 
class both in olas.sioal moderations in 1886 
and in tho final classical soliool in 1888. Ho 
graduated B.A. in the same year, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1891 and D.Litt. in 1904. 
On 6 Deo. 1889 ho was elected, after 
examination, fellow of Hortlord College. 
There he became lecturer in 1892 and tutor 
in 1902, and ho retained those offiocs until 
his death. Ho was also looturor in ancient 
history at Brasonoso College from 1892 
to 1905. He vacated his fello-wship at 
Hertford on lua marriage in 1896, and on 
29 Juno 1906 was olcotod to an official 
fellowsMp at St. John’s. Ho oxamined in 
the final classical school in 1895-6-7-8. 
Ho died suddenly at his resldeiioo in Oxford 
of an affection of tho heart on 11 March 1906, 
and was buried in Holywell chnrcliyard. 

Greenidge married on 29 June 1895 Edith 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of William 
Lucy of Oxford, and had isauo by her 
two sons. On 28 March 1907 a civil list 
pension of 751 . was granted to his widow 
‘in consideration of his sorviocs to tho 
study of Roman law and history,’ but she 
died on 9 July 1907. 

In spite of his early death, and con- 
stant employment in aeadomio teaching, 
Greenidge’ s literary work is notable for its 
quality and quantity. Shortly after gradu- 
ating he contributed numerous artioles to a 
new edition of ‘ Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities ’ (1890-1). His first hook, ‘ In- 
famia, its Place in Roman PuhUo and Private 
Law,’ was pubUshed at Oxford in 1894. 
There followed ‘A Handbook of Greek 
Constitutional History’ (1896); ‘Roman 
Public Life’ (1901), and ‘The Legal Pro- 
cedure of Cicero’s Time’ (Oxford, 1901), 
which was the most important of Greenidge’s 
completed works. He also re-vised Sir 
William Smith’s ‘ History of Rome’ (1807), 
and the first part (down to tlio death 
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of Justinian) of the ‘Student’s Gibbon’ 
(1899). In 1903, in oo-operation -ivith blisa 
A. M. Olay, he produced ‘Sources for 
Roman History, b.o. 133-70’ (Oxford) 
designed to prepare the way for a new 
‘ History of Rome.’ In 1904 he contributed 
an historical introduction to the fourth 
edition of Poste’s ‘ Gaius.’ In the same 
year appeared the first volume of ‘A 
History of Rome during the Later Republic 
and Early Principate,’ covering the years 
133 to 104 B.c. This work was designed 
to extend to the accession of Vespasian 
and to fill sis volumes, but no second 
volume was issued. Much of Greenidge’s 
most interesting work is to be found in 
scattered articles, more particularly in 
the ‘ Classical Review.’ His merit as an 
historian lies in his accurate acemnuiation 
of detail, combined with critical insight 
and power of exposition, which were not 
unmixed with occasional paradox. 

A portrait in oils, subscribed for by the 
boys of the school, hangs in the hall of 
Harrison College, Barbados. 

[Oxford Magaime, vol. xxiv. nos. 10 and 
17 : Journal of Comp. Legislation, new series, 
vol. vii. pt. i. p. 2S2 j iirivato information.] 

R. W. L. 

GREENWOOD, FREDERICK (1830- 
1909), journalist, bom in London on 
23 March 1830, was eldest oliild in the 
family of eleven children of James Caer 
Greenwood, a coach-builder in Kensington, 
by his wife Mary Fish. His brother, James 
Greenwood, made a reputation as a volumi- 
nous story writer and journalist. Charles 
Greenwood (cl. 1905), a popular sporting 
writer, best knotvn as ‘Hotspur’ of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ was no relation. Fred- 
erick, after being privately educated in 
Kensington, was apprenticed at about the 
age of fifteen to a firm of publishers and 
printers, but bis indentures were volun- 
tarily cancelled by the head of the firm in 
a year, and ho was engaged as a reader. 
In 1851 Messrs. Clarke, Beeton & Co. 
consulted him as to the publication of the 
first English reprint of ‘ Undo Tom’s 
Cabin’ [Taller, 4 Deo. 1901). From the 
age of sixteen he supported himself, and at 
twenty he married (1860). 

Greenwood was soon writing for papers 
and magazines. In 1863 he contributed a 
‘ Life of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte ’ 
to a general account of ‘ The Napoleon 
Dynasty,’ described as written ‘ by the 
Berkeley men and another.’ It was 
repubUshed under bis own name with the 
title ‘ Life of Napoleon HI, Emperor of the 
French,’ in 1855 ; in a brief introduction 


Greenwood ‘ confesses to little knowledge 
of “ politics ” and less care.’ The book 
shons a real comjirehcnsion of politics, 
and gives promise of the wiiter’s mature 
style and method. For a time his chief 
ambition was to make a rejmtation as a 
novelist and story writer. In 1854 ap- 
peared ‘ The Loves of an Apothecary.’ 
To ‘Tait’s Magazine’ be contributed a 
story, ‘ The Path of Roses,’ repubhshed ivith 
numerous illustrations in 1859. A three- 
volume novel, ‘ Under a Cloud,’ written in 
collaboration with liis brother James, 
appeared first in ‘ The Welcome Guest ’ 
and then as a separate publication in 1860. 
He was a constant contributor to the 
‘Illustrated Times,’ a paper started by 
Henry Vizetelly [q. v.] in 1853, just before 
the repeal of tbo Stamp Act (cf. Vizetelly’s 
Glances Back, 1893). 

In September 1861 Greenwood became 
first editor of the ‘ Queen,’ at tbo outset a 
profusely illustrated paper, wliicb gave a 
certain prominence to fashions but was 
largely literary and political. In July 
1863 the ‘ Queen ’ was combined with 
the ‘ Lady’s Newspaper,’ and Greenwood’s 
connection with it ceased. Meanwhile 
ho had established close relations with 
George Smith, chief proprietor of the pub- 
lishing firm of Smith, Elder & Co. He 
contributed (Feb. 1860) ‘ An Essay without 
an End’ to the second number of the 
‘ Cornhill Magazins,’ which Smith in- 
augurated tmder Thackeray’s editorship. 
Greenwood’s strongest story, ‘ Margaret 
Donzil’s History,’ wliich contains powerful 
drawing of character, appeared in the 
magazine in 1863, and separately in Novem- 
ber 1864 (2 vols.). When Thackeray re- 
signed the editorship in 1862, Greenwood 
and George Henry Lewes [q. v.] directed 
the ‘ Cornhill ’ under George Smith’s 
superintendence. Lewes withdrew in 1864, 
and Greenwood was sole editor till 1868. 
But his bent was to journalism of the 
highest kind. A scheme for an independent 
daily paper, to be largely modelled both 
in form and tone on Canning’s ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin,’ had been for some time in his 
mind, and he had proposed it to Mr. Parker, 
owner and publisher of ‘ Eraser’s Magazine,’ 
who declined immediate action. Greenwood 
did not contemplate acting as editor, and 
eonsulted Carlyle on the choice of one. 
Meanwhile George Smith was considering a 
like design, and when Greenwood brought 
his scheme to brm in 1864, he at once re- 
solved to give it efflect. Greenwood, to his 
surprise, was appointed editor. Smith’s 
partner, Henry Samuel King, deohned 
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responsibility, and tbe venture was Smith’s 
personal concern. A briUiant band of con- 
tributors, most of whom were already in 
personal relations with Smith as a publisher, 
was collected. The paper was named the ‘ Pall 
MaU Gazette.’ after the jornmal described in 
Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennia.’ The firat number 
appeared on 7 Peh. 1866 fsee Smith, George, 
Suppl. I]. The ‘ Pall Mall ’ straggled with 
difficulty into financial success, but its 
triumph was seom’ed early in 1866, by the 
public<ation in it of ‘ A Night in a Casual 
Ward, by an Amateur Casual,’ three papers 
wTitten by James Greenwood at the sugges- 
tion of his brother. In Greenwood’s words 
they served ‘ to cut the rope of the 
baUoon.’ After 1868 Greenwood became 
entirely absorbed in the paper. 

As cdilor he acquired an exceptional per- 
sonal influence. Able writers covered under 
his guidance a wide field of interests, social, 
literary, and political. But the marked 
character of the ‘ Pall Mall ’ was given 
by Greenwood’s individuality. (Sir) LeaKe 
Stephen [q. v. Suppl. II], long a con- 
tributor, called the paper ‘the inoarua- 
tion of Greenwood.’ His dominance was 
especially great on the political side. Ho 
had shared the liberal opinions of his 
generation, and ho never became a con- 
servative in tho strict party sense. 
Thoroughly patriotic, he was no blind 
follower of any party leader, A vigilant 
observer of foreign affairs, and a profound 
admirer of Bismarck, he came to distrust 
Gladstone’s domestic and foreign policy. 
The foreign policy of the conservative 
government of 1871^80 found in him an 
ardent champion. The keen watch he kept 
on events abroad enabled him in 1876 to 
acquire early information of tbe intention 
of the KAedive Ismail Pasha to seU his Suez 
Canal shares, and of the serious risk that 
they would pass into the possession of a 
French syndicate. He at once communi- 
cated first with the foreign secretary. Lord 
Derby, who was not inclined to move in the 
matter, and then with the prime minister. 
Lord Beacomsfield, who acted on his advice. 
There is no doubt that the purchase of the 
shares was first suggested by Greenwood, 
although his claim to that credit has been 
questioned (letters by Greenwood and others 
in The Times, 15 April, 11 May, 27 Dec. 
1905 ; 13, 26 Jan., 10 Feh. 1906). Through 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1876-8 he 
vehemently attacked in the ‘ PaU MaU ’ 
Gladstone’s sentimental crusade against 
Turkey, the maintenance of whoso integrity 
was in his opinion a primary English 
interest. 


In April 1880 the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
then (in Leslie Stephen’s phrase) ‘ the most 
thorough-going of Jingo newspapers,’ was 
prasenied by its proprietor, George Smith, to 
his son-in-law, Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, 
who avowed his intention to convert the 
paper into a radical political organ. Green- 
wood and all tho members of the staff left. 
At the beginning of May tho ‘ St. James’s 
Gazette ’ was founded by some members 
of the firm of Antony Gibbs & Co., in order 
to give Greenwood the opportunity of con- 
tinuing his advocacy of tho old policy of 
the ‘ Pall Mall ’ [see Gibus, Henry Huoks, 
Loed Aldenham, Supiil. 11]. In the new 
paper Greenwood fought for tho same cause 
with the same spirit and capacity as in the 
old. Ho powerfully advocated tho occupa- 
tion of Egypt in 1882, and was the whole- 
hearted opponent of tho Iri.sh nationalists. 
No newspaper helped more efieolively 
to destroy Gladstone’s power and to pre- 
pare the way for the long predominance 
of the unionist party. But various causes, 
of which the strongest was the decHno of a 
taste for serious journalism in tho pubUo, 
rendered it impossible for tho ‘ St. James’s ’ 
to attain to the prosperity of the ‘Pall 
MaU.’ After tho dcaiJi of one of the pro- 
prietors, George Gibbs, on 26 Nov. 1886 tho 
financial control passed to hi.s cousin Henry, 
who was not equally in harmony ivith 
Greenwood’s views. In 1888 Greenwood 
persuaded Edward StcinkopU to buy the 
paper. But the new proprietor refused his 
editor the freedom ho had so far enjoyed, 
and Greenwood retired suddenly and in 
anger witliin the year. In January 1891 
he founded in pursuit of an early design the 
‘ Aiiti-Jacohin,’ at first as a threepenny 
and then as a sixpenny weekly paper. But 
the taste of the pubUo was against him 
here also, and the ‘ Anti-Jaoohin ’ was 
discontinued in January 1892. 

Meanw’liilo Greenwood booame a oon- 
Iributor to the ‘ Saturday Review ’ and other 
papers, and to ‘ Blackwood’s ’ and the chief 
magazines, and he engaged anew in litera- 
ture, publishing ‘ Tho Lover’s Lexicon ’ 
in 1893 and ‘ Imagination in Dreams ’ 
in 1894. A series ol papers which appeared 
in ‘ Blaokwood’s ’ mider the general title of 
tho ‘Looker On’ in 1898-9 ceased owing 
to the support given by the magazine to 
the war in South Africa. On that subject 
Greenwood shared the views of the pro- 
Boers. He always distrusted Mr. Chamber- 
lain and tlie radical unionists, and had a 
scornful dislike of the South African 
financiers. 

Greenwood, who was quick to detect 
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literary merit, was tlie private adviser of 
many literary men who achieved eminence. 
Cieorge Meredith was among his friends, and 
drew him as Richard Rockney in ‘ Celt and 
Saxon’ (1910) (cf. W. T. Stead in Review 
of Reviews, July 1910, ji. 57). At a dinner 
given in liis honour in London on 9 April 
1906, Mr. J. M. Barrio spoke warmly of 
liis debt to Greenwood’s early encourage- 
ment. Hi.s editorial skill and instinct were 
only equalled by the perfect sincerity of 
liis opinions, and his absolute disinterested- 
ness. Greenwood died at his house in 
Sydenham on 14 Dec. 1909. 

Greenwood’s wife, Katherine Darby, whom 
he married in 1S50, belonged to a landed 
family of Quaker connections in Hampshire. 
,She ied in 1900. Of Greenwood’s five 
children, a son and two daughters survived 
liim. His daughters were granted a civil 
list pension of lOOL in 1910. 

[Information from the family ; personal 
knowledge j Leslie Stephen’s Life of Pitz- 
jamea Stephen, 189.5 ; Hoiberfc Paul’s 
History of Moclem England, 100.5, vols. iii. 
and iv. j Tinsley, Random Ecoolleetion'i, 
i. 303. MaitUnd’-s Life of Leslie .Stephen 
(1905) and Hyndman’s Roooul of an Adven- 
turous C.ireer (1911) give estimates of Green- 
wood as editor from contributors’ points 
of view.] 

GREENWOOD, THOMAS (1861-1908), 
promoter of public libraries, son of William 
and Nanny Greenwood, was bom at Wood- 
ley, near Stockport, Gboabiro, on 9 May 
1861, and educated at the village school. 
Benefiting by membership of a mutual 
improvement society conducted by William 
TJrwick [q. V. Suppl. 11.], then congre- 
gational minister of Hatherlow, Cheshire, 
ho made excellent use of the Manchester 
publio library and similar institutions. 
After serving as clerk in a local bat w'orks 
he was for a short timo a traveller with a 
Sheffield firm, and then for about three 
years assistant in a branch library at 
Sheffield. About 1871 he removed to 
London to join the staff of the ‘ Iron- 
monger.’ In 1876 with W. Hoseason 
Smith he founded the firm of Smith, 
Greenwood & Co., afterwards Scott, Green- 
wood & Co., printers and publishers of 
trade journals and technical books. 
The firm at once founded the ‘ Hatters’ 
Gazette,’ and the ‘Pottery Gazette,’ an 
organ of the glass and elnna industries, 
and in 1879 the ‘ Oil and Colour Trades 
Journal.’ Greenwood himself was the chief 
editor of these journals, He superintended 
all the publications of the firm, which 
included many important teohnioal works. 


His early acquaintance with publio 
libraries and his personal gratitude to 
them convinced him of the need of increas- 
ing their number and improving their 
organisation. Thanks to liis advocacy 
many rate-supported libraries were opened 
in London and elsewhere in commemora- 
tion of the jubOee of Queen Victoria, His 
manual on ‘ Publio Libraries, their Organis- 
ation, Uses and Management,’ appeared in 
1886 and at once took standard rank. 
The work reached a fifth edition in 
1894. 

A warm admirer of Edward Edwards 
(1812-1886) [q. v.j, a pioneer of municipal 
public libraries, Greenwood collected his 
personal relics and part of Ms library, and 
these he presented, with a handsome book- 
case, to the Manchester public library, of 
wMch Edwards was the first librarian. In 
1902 he wrote an interesting biography 
of Edwawls, embodying the early history 
of the library movement, and he placed a 
granite monument over Edwards’s grave at 
Niton, Isle of Wight. 

Greenwood formed a large bibliograpMoal 
library, illustrating all phases of bibHo- 
grapliical work and research, which he 
presented to the Manchester public library 
in 1906, making additions to it afterwards, 
and leaving at his death sufficient money for 
its maintenance. ‘ The Thomas Greenwood 
Library for Librarians ’ contains about 
12,000 volumes. He also founded a small 
library at Hatherlow in honour of his old 
pastor Wilh'am Urwiok. 

Formerly a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Greenwood travelled 
extensively, and in Japan in 1907 con- 
tracted an illness of wliiob he died at Eritli 
Knowl, Elstroe, Hertfordshire, on 9 Nov. 
1908. His remains after cremation at 
Golder’s Green were interred at Hatherlow 
congregational church. He married Mari- 
anne, daughter of William Pettet, and had 
a son and two daughters. 

In addition to the works named he wrote : 
1. ‘ A Tour in the United States and 
Canada,’ 1883. 2. ‘Eminent Naturalists,’ 
1886. 3. ‘ Grace Montrose, an unfasMon- 
able novel,’ 1886. 4. ‘ Museums and Art 

Galleries,’ 1888. 5. ‘ Sunday School and 
Village Libraries,’ 1892 ; 6. ‘ Greenwood’s 
Library Year Book,’ 1897, 1900, 1901. 

[The Times, and Manchester Guardian, 
11 Nov. 1908 ; Oil and Colour Trades 
.Toumal, 14 Nov. 1908 (with portrait) ; Who’s 
Who, 1908 ; W. B. A. Axon in Library 
Association Record, June 1907 (description of 
the library for librarians) ; personal know- 
ledge.] 0. W. Si 
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GEEGO, JOSEPH (1843-1908), rater 
on art, born on 23 Sept. 1843 at 23 Gran- 
ville Square, Clerkenwell, was elder son oi 
Joseph Grego (1817-1881), a looking-glass 
nranufactnrer, by his uifo Louisa Emelia 
Hawley. Hia grandfather, Antonio Grego, 
a native of Como, settled in London before 
1821 as a looldag-glass manufacturer, the 
firm hecomiag Susan Grego & Sons in 
1839, and Charles & Joseph Grego in 
1845. After education at private schools 
Grego was for a time wth Lloyds, the mider- 
WTiters. Inheriting the spirit of eoUecting 
from his father, he drifted into that pm'suit, 
comhining it :vith dealing, art journalism, 
and authorship. He specialised as writer 
and collector in the work of Gillray, Row- 
landson, Morland, and Cruikshank, and was 
an acknowledged authority on all of them. 
He was chiefly resjionsible for the edi- 
tion of James Gillray’s ‘Works’ in 187.3, 
although the name of Thomas Wright 
(1810-77) [q. V.] alone appears in the 
title-page, and ho edited ‘ Rowlandson the 
Caiioaturist ’ (2 vols. 4to, 1880). Both 
books, which illustrate Grego’s compre- 
hensive and thorough method of work, 
became standard hooks of refersneo. He 
collected much material for a life of 
Morland, which he did not complete. 
In 1904 he published ‘ Cruikshank’s 
Water Colour's,’ with an introduction 
and reproductions in colours. Li 1874 
he compiled a volume of ‘ Thaokerayana ’ 
(dated 1876), based upon books with 
marginal and other sketches, from Thack- 
eray’s sale ; owing to copyright difficulties 
the volume was immediately suppressed, 
but was reissued in 1898 (of. Athenmuvi, 
9 May 1908). A frequent writer on art in 
periodicals and the press, and editor of 
‘ Pears’ Pictorial,’ 1803-6, he wrote ‘History 
of Parliamentary Elections in the Old 
Days, from the Time of the Stuarts to 
Victoria’ (1886; new edit. 1892), and edited 
R. H. Gronow’s ‘ Remmiscenoes ’ with illus- 
trations ‘made up’ from contemporary 
prints (1889) ; Vuillier’s ‘ History of Dane- 
mg,’ to which he contributed a sketch of 
dancing in England (1898) ; ‘ Pictorial 
Pickwickiana : Charles Dickens and his 
Illustrators ’ (2 vols. 1809); and Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ including Eorster’s 
essay on the story (1903). 

Grego, who was always ready to lend 
prints and drawings for public exhibitions, 
occupied much of his time in organising 
exliibitions, chiefly of ‘English Humorists 
in Art.’ He was himself facile with hia 
pencil, doing much work as a designer of 
theatrical costumes, and etching the designs 


of others. He invented a system of repro- 
ducing eighteonth-oontury colour prints 
in such exact faosimilo that they have 
often boon mistaken for originals. Ho was 
a director of Carl Hentschcl, Ltd., photo- 
engravers, 1899-1908, and a substantial 
shareholder in the firm of Kogan Paul 

6 Co. (of whioli company ho was a director 
from Jan. 1903 till his death) and of 
the ‘ Graphic ’ Company. 

Ho died mmarried on 24 Jan. 1908 at 23 
Granville Square, whore he was born and 
which he occupied all his life. His vast 
acoumulations of prints, drawings, and books 
were dispersed on his death (at Christie’s 
28 April and 4 Juno 1908, and at Puttiok 
and Simpson’s April, Jiino, and July 1908). 

Jules Bastien-Lepago drow a small head 
of Grego in pen and ink on a visit to 
London, about 1880-1. 

[Tho Times, 28 Jan. 1008 ; Athenicum, 
2 Feb. 1908; Graphic, 1 Fob. 1908 (with 
portrait from a photo) ; information kindly 
supplied by his only sister, Mrs. Bruce. 
Johnston, by Mr. Thomas J. Barrabt, and 
by Mr. H. ’riiornbor.] W. B. 

GREGORY, SinAUGUSTUS CHARLES 
(1819-1905), Australian oxjiloror and politi- 
cian, born on 1 Aug. 1819 at Farnsfiold, 
Nottinghamshiro, was second sou of Lieu- 
tenant Joshua Gregory, of an old Notting- 
hamshire family, by his wife Frances, sister 
of Charles Blissett Churchman of London, 
His father, a lioutonaut in the 7Sth 
regiment (Ross-shiro Bulla), was wounded 
at El Hamod in Egypt, and oompelled to 
retire from tho service, receiving in lieu 
of pension a grant of land in tho new 
settlement on the Swan Rivor (now Western 
Austi-alia), whither he went ivith his wife 
and family in Jimo 1829. 

After being privately ednoatod in England 
and in liis now homo, young Gregory in 
1841 obtained employmont in tho survey 
department of Western Australia, and in 
August 1842 ho was appointed assistant 
surveyor, holding tho oifice till November 
1854. In 1846, having obtained leave 
of absence, ho began exploring work in 
the interior of tho continent, starting on 

7 August from Bolgart Spring, accompanied 
by hia brothers Fi'auois Thomas and Ilemy. 
He was soon stopped, however, in his 
progress eastward by an immense salt lake 
which compelled him to tuin north-west, 
where he discovered some oxooLlent seams 
of coal at the headwaters of tho river Irrai, 
In September 1848 ho iod a party (some- 
times known aa the ‘ Settlers’ Expedition ’) 
to the northward, and suooeeded in reaching 
a point 360 milea north of Perth, The 
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results of the expedition ware to reveal 
the pastoral -wealth of the Murchison and 
Champion Bay districts and the discovery 
of a lode of galena in the bed of the Murchi- 
son river. Later in the same year Gregory 
accompanied the governor, Capt. Charles 
Fitzgerald, R.N., on a visit to the mineral 
discovery, -which proved to be of more 
importance than was at first supposed. 

In 1856-6 Gregory undertook an expedi- 
tion under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society -with the dual purpose 
of exploring the previously unknown in- 
terior of the northern territory of Australia 
and searching for traces of the lost explorer 
Friedrich Wilhehn Ludwig LeichhaTdt[q. v.]. 
Starting from the mouth of the Victoria 
river, the party ascended that rivor to its 
source, crossed the watershed to the 
southward-fio-wing Sturt creek, and then 
made its way to the gulf of Carpentaria 
and thence to the Dawson and across the 
northern peninsula to the east coast. The 
result was the shedding of much Hght on 
the rivers of this region, the discovery of 
the water parting formed by the Newcastle 
ranges, and the charting hr sixteen months 
of 5000 miles of hitherto unlmo-wn -wilds, 
but no certain traces of Loiohhardt were 
found. For his achievements on this 
expedition Gregory was in 1857 awarded 
the formder’s medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 

In 1868 ho imdertook his last exploring 
expedition, when he was despatched by the 
New South Wales government to renew 
the search for Leichhardt. He started 
from Sydney on 12 Jan. and reached the 
Barooo in April. In latitude 24° 25' and 
longitude 145“ S. he found a tree marked L 
and some stumps of others -which had been 
felled -with an axe. In May he reached the 
Thompson river, and followed it till it ran 
out in plains of baked clay. He then 
pushed down Cooper and Strzleoki Creek, 
and arrived at Adelaide after a seven 
months’ exploration, which left the fate of 
Leichhardt as much in doubt as ever. 

On his return from his last expedition 
he was employed in defining tho southern 
boundary of Queensland, and became 
surveyor-general for the new colony, a post 
which he held from 23 Dec, 1869 to 11 
March 1876. Thenceforward until 1 Sept. 
1879 he was geological surveyor of the 
southern district of the colony. On 10 Nov. 
1882 he was nominated a member of the 
legislative oounoil, but did not take his seat 
till 26 June 1883. He played a prominent 
part in the debates, his intimate knowledge 
of the country and its resouroes and Ms 
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fund of scientiflo and other information 
securing him an attentive hearing even 
from those who differed from him. It was 
his custom to sit always on the opposition 
benches, in order that he might bo mote 
free to criticise the various government 
measures. 

Gregory took an active interest m 
mumoipal affairs. He was one of the &'st 
members of the Toowoug sMre council, and 
when the shire was gazetted a town in 1902 
he was chosen first mayor. He was a 
trustee of the Queensland Museum from 
1876 to 1899, and from 1876 to 1883 sat on 
the commission to inquire into tho condition 
of the aborigines. 

He took a keen interest in scientific 
work of all kinds, and in 1895 was president 
at Brisbane of the Australian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, devoting 
his opening address to a sketch of tho 
geological and geographical history of 
Australia. 

Ho was created C.M.G. on 27 Feh. 1875, 
and K.C.M.G. on 9 Nov. 1903. He died 
unmarried on 25 June 1905 at his resi- 
dence, Ratnworth, Brisbane, and was buried 
in Toowoug cemetery. 

Gregory, according to Sir Hugh Nelson, 

‘ contributed more to the exact physical, 
geological, and geograpMcal knowledge of 
Australia than any other man, for his 
explorations have extended to west, north, 
east, south, and central Australia.’ He 
was joint author of ‘Journals of Aus- 
tralian Exploration ’ (Brisbane, 1884) -with 
his brother, Francis Thomas [Gregory 
(1821-1888), who was in the survey office 
of Western Austraha from 1842 to 1860; 
Francis accompanied his brother Augustus 
in his first exploring expedition in 1840, and 
led two expeditions himself in 1858 and 
1861, bomg awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1863; going 
to Queensland in 1862, he was nominated to 
the legislative council in 1874, and was for 
a short time postmaster-general in the first 
Mcliwraith Mioistry. 

[The Times, and Brisbane Courier, 26 June 
1905 ; West Australian, 27 June 1005 ; 

eographical Journal, voL 26, 1905 ; Western 
Australian Year Book for 1902-4 ; MenneU’a 
Diet, of Australas. Biog., 1892 ; Burke’s 
Colonial Gentry, 1891 ; Favence’s History of 
Australian Exploration, 1888 ; Blain’s Cycle- 
psedia of Australasia, 1881 ; Heaton’s Aus- 
tralian Dictionary of Dates, 1879 ; Howitt’s 
History of Discovery in Australia, vol. ii. 
1866 ; Tenison Woods’s History of the 
Discovery and Exploration of Australia, vol. 
iL 1865.] 0. A. 
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GREGORY, EDWARD JOHN (1800- 
1909), painter, bom in Southampton on 19 
April 1860, was grandson of John Gregory, 
engineer-in-ohicf of the auxihary engines in 
Sir John Eranklin’s last Arctic expedition, 
and was eldest child (in a family of three sons 
and five daughters) of Edward Gregory, a 
ship's engineer, by his -wife Mary Ann Taylor. 
On leaving Dr. Cruikshank’a private school 
at fifteen he entered the drawing-office, 
in his native town, of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamsliip company, in whose em- 
ploy his father sailed; but though always 
keenly interested in alt kinds of mechanism, 
he had set his mind upon being a painter. 
Maldng the acquaintance at Southampton 
of Hubert Herkomer (now Sii' Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A.), whose family had settled 
there, he started a life-class with him. In 
1869 Gregory w'ent to London, and with 
Herkomer joined the South Kensington Art 
School. Subsequently he studied for a short 
time at the Royal Academy. He was soon 
employed in the decorations of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and in 1871, ^vith his 
friends Herkomer and Robert Walker Mac- 
beth [q. V. Suppl. 11], began working for the 
‘ Grmrhio,’ which had just been started 
by Wfiliam Luson Thomas [q. v. Suppl. 1], 
Gregory at first contributed sketches from 
the theatres, but soon freely transcribed 
sketches sent home from the Erenoh army 
at the front by Mi'. S 3 dn 6 y P, Hall. Gre- 
gory’s illustrations, which were sometunes 
signed by both himself and HaU, dis- 
covered the variety and ingenuity of his 
draughtsmanship. He ceased to work 
regularly for the ‘ Graphic ’ about 1875. 

Gregory was not a frequent exhibitor 
at Burhngton House. His mark as a 
painter was first made by an oil-painting, 
‘Dawn’ (now in the possession of Mr. John 
Sargent, R.A.), originally shown at Des- 
ohamps’ gallery in 1879. Much of his best 
work appeared at the exhibitions of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
of which he was elected associate in 1871 
and member in 1876. He succeeded Sir 
James Linton as president in 1898. Erom 
1875 to 1882 Ms contributions to the 
Academy were mainly portraits, including 
that of Duncan McLaren, M.P., a replica 
of wMoh is in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, As early as 1883 he was elected 
with Maoheth to the associatesMp, and he 
became academician in 1898, after the 
completion and exMbition of his ‘ Boulter’s 
Look : Sunday Afternoon,’ a work wMch 
hardly justified the years of elaboration 
spent upon it. 

Gregory’s art was honoured abroad, 


both his oils and his water-colours being 
awarded gold medals at the inter- 
national exhibitions of Paris (1889 and 
1900) and Brussels (1898), and at the 
Munich Jahrosaus.stellung (1891). Pro- 
bably Ms water-colours and some of his 
drawings on wood will have a more enduring 
fame than his oils. In all mediums he 
showed cleverness and resource as a 
draughtsman, and a technical skill that was 
especially remarkable in his water-coloius. 
His art suffered in the end through a fas- 
tidious preoccupation ■with the teohnioal 
problems of M.9 craft. Eor many years his 
paintings, which ■were not numerous, were 
acquired as soon as they wore finished by 
Charles J. Galloway of Manchester, at whose 
death they wore dispersed with the rest 
of Ms eoUection at Christie’s on 24 June 
1905, Gregory’s water-colours bringing large 
prices. 

Besides ‘ Dawn ’ and ‘ Boulter’s Look,’ 
Gregory’s principal oil pictures wore ‘ Pic- 
cadilly : Drawing-room Day ’ (R.A. 1883) ; 

‘ Last Touches,’ ‘ St. George ’ (which was 
etched by Paul Rajon), ‘Miss Galloway,’ 

‘ The Intruders ’ (R.A. 1884) ; ‘ Maroon- 
ing’ (now in the Tate Gallery) (R.A. 
1887) j ‘ Fanny Bunter ’ and ‘ Apr^s,’ 
his diploma picture (R.A. 1890) ; and 
‘ Spoils of Opportunity ’ (R.A. 1893). His 
chief contribution.s to the Royal Institute 
were: ‘The Inception of a Song,’ ‘The 
Honeymoon,’ ‘ Sir Galahad,’ ‘ The Sanotum 
Invaded,’ ‘A Look at the Model,’ ‘ Souvenir 
of the Institute,’ ‘ The Fugitive,’ ‘ Master 
NowaU.’ 

Gregory, despite a bad stammer, showed 
unusual aptitude for affairs as president of 
the Institute and was a conscientious and 
popular visitor at the schools of the Academy, 
in the counsels of which ho exerted much 
weight. He died at his residence, Brompton 
House, Great Marlow, on 22 June 1909, and 
was bulled in Great Marlow elmrohyard. 
He married in 1876 Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Joyner, who survived Mm without 
issue. 

‘ A Look at the Model ’ (the property 
of Mr. H. W. Henderson) and the ‘ Souvenir 
of the Institute’ are self-portraits. Two 
other portraits of Mmsolf, painted by him 
in 1875 and 1883, are in the possession of 
Mrs. Alfred Henry, London. A portrait by 
John Parker, R.W.fS., belongs to Ms widow. 
Early in Ms career Gregory -^vas invited 
to contribute Ms portrait to the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence, but never finished 
one to his satisfaction. 

[Private information ; Graves’s Royal 
Academy ExMbitors, 1906-6.] D. S. M. 
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GREGORY, ROBERT(1819-1911), dean 
of St. Paul’s, bom at Nottingliam on 9 Feb. 
1819, was the eldest son of Robert Gregory, 
merchant, of Nottingham, by his ndfe Anne 
Sophia, daughter of Alderman Oldlmow, 
grocer, Nottingham. His parents were 
methodists ; both died in 1824. Educated 
privately, Gregory entered a Liverpool 
shipping-office in 1835. At the age of 
twenty-one, influenced by the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times,’ be resolved to be ordained. 
He was admitted a gentleman commoner of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, on 2 April 
1840 ; graduated B.X in 1843, proceeding 
M.A. ill 1846, and D.D. in 1891 ; was Denyer 
theological prizeman in 1850 ; and was 
ordained deacon in 1843, priest in 1844, 
by the bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Aiter serving the curacies of Bisley, Glou- 
cestershire (1843-7), Panton and Wragby, 
Lineolnsliire (1847-51), and Lambeth parish 
church (1851-3), Gregory was from 1853 to 
1873 vicar of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambeth. 
A zealous incumbent, he improved the 
church, built schools, founded a school of 
art, and clo.sely identified himself with church 
work in elementary education. In 1867 he 
was select preacher at Oxford, and served 
on. the royal com mission on ritual. 

In 1868 Gregory was appointed canon of 
St. Paul’s, but for five years stiU hold Ms 
Lambeth living. In 1870 H. P. liddon 
[q. V.] became canon, and in 1871 R. W. 
Church [q. v. Suppl. I] was made dean. 
With them Gregory worked in fullast 
harmony for the attainment of Church’s 
purpose, ‘ to set St. Paul’s in order, as 
the great English cathedral, before the 
eyes of the country ’ (Lifa and Letters oj 
Dean Ghurcli, p. 200). As treasurer of the 
cathedral he negotiated wth the ecclesias- 
tical commission the aiTaiigement of the 
cathedral finances which helped to make 
reform possible. The changes made were 
not universaUy welcomed, but Gregory 
was umnoved by criticism. Clraroh de- 
•scribed Mm as ‘ of oast iron ’ {Life awl 
Letters, p. 236). Four lectures contrasting 
the social oondilions of England in 1688 
and 1871, delivered by Gregory in St. Paul’s 
in Nov. 1871, drew on him the charge 
of misusing the cathedral. The advance 
in the cathedral ritual and the decoration 
of the fabric led to hostility, which reached 
its height in the litigation of 1888-9 over 
the reredos, during wMch Gregory zealously 
supported the pofioy of Frederick Temple 
[q. T. Suppl. 11], bishop of London. 

For forty-three years Gregory was a 
member of the lower house of Canterbury 
convocation. He entered it as proctor 


for the archdeaconry of Surrey in 1808, and 
became proctor for the dean and chapter 
in 1874. His influence was immediately 
felt, more especially on educational questious 
and in defence of Mgher AngUcan policy. 
W. 0. Magee in 1881 m'ote of him as ‘ the 
Cleon of the lower house ’ (Life, ii. 154) ; 
and J. W. Burgon, in a publislied letter of 
the same year, said ‘ In the lower house of 
convocation you . . . obtain very much 
your own way.’ On the delivery of the 
Purohas judgment, Gregory joined Liddon 
in telling John Jackson [q. v.], bishop of 
London (2 klarch 1871), that the judgment 
would not be obeyed by them [see Pukohas, 
John]. In 1873 he was forward in defence 
of the Athanasian Creed ; ui 1874 lie 
presented to convocation a petition in 
favour of retaining the impugned ‘ orna- 
ments ’ of the church ; in 1880, during 
the burials biU controversy, he favoured 
the abandonment by eburehmen of the 
graveside service, if iioncouformisls could 
also be ailenoed. In 1881 he supported 
the memorial for the toleration of ritual, 
and in convocation presented a gravamen 
and reformandum to the same effect. An 
ardent supporter of oliurch schools and 
long treasurer of the National Society, 
Gregory was elected a member of the 
London school board m 1873, but did not 
seek re-election when his three yeans’ term 
ended. He was also a member of the 
education commission in 1886, and of tho 
City paroolual charities commission in 1888. 

Appointed dean of St. Paul’s on the 
death of Church in 1890, and installed 
on 6 Feb. 1891, Gregory continued Ms 
predecessor’s policy, carried out in the 
face of some criticism the decoration of 
tho cathedral with mosaics, and retained 
to advanced ago the closest interest in 
the cathedral work. He resigned on 1 May, 
died at tho deanery on 2 Aug. 1911, and was 
buried in the crypt of St. Paul’s. He com- 
bined a simple faith and clear convictions, 
firmly held and boldly defended, rath 
much administrative ability and singular de- 
votion to the life and work of his cathedral. 
He was twice married : (1) in 1844 to Mary 
Frances, daughter of WiUiam Stewart of 
Dublin [d. 1851), by whom he had two 
sons who survived him ; and (2) in 1861 
to Charlotte Anne, daughter of Admiral 
the Hon. Sh’ Robert Stopford, by whom ha 
had four daughters, of whom three survived 
him. A portrait by Sir William Richmond, 
exMbited at the Royal Academy in 1899, 
now hangs in the dining-room of the 
St. Paul’s deanery. 

In addition to some sermons, Gregory 
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publislied : !• ' Art) we better than our 
Fathers?’ 1872. 2. ‘The Position of the 
Priest ordered by the Rubrics in the 
Communion Service interpreted by them- 
selves,’ 1876. 3. ‘ Elementary Education : 
Some Account of its Rise and Progress in 
England,’ 1896. 

[The Times, 3 and 7 Aug. 1911 ; Guardian, 
4 and 11 Aug. 1911 ; The Autobiography of 
Robert Gregory, ed. by Ven. W. H. Hutton, 
1912; John Hannah, a Tribute of Affection, 
Two Sermons, wth Memoirs of Robert and 
Anna Sophia Grego^ (Nottingham, 1824) ; 
J. J. Hannah, The Lighter Side of a Great 
Churchman’s Character, 1912; W. P- W. 
Phillifflore, County Pedigrees, vol. i. Notting- 
hamshire ; T. Fowler, History of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, pp. 318, 444 ; J. 0. 
Johnston, Life of H. P. Liddon, 1904, pp. 
145-8; Davidson and Bonham, Life of A. 0. 
Tait, 1891, vol. ii. chap. xxix. ; M. C. Churoh, 
Life and Letters of Dean Church, 1895, 
pp. 200 soq. ; J. W. Burgon, Canon Robert 
Gregory : a Letter of Friendly Remonatranoc, 
1881.] A. B. B. 

GRENFELL, GEORGE (1849-1906), 
baptist missionary and explorer of the 
Congo, bom at Ennis Cottage, Traunack 
MiU, Sanoreed, near Penzance, on 21 Aug. 
1849, was son of George Grenfell of Tran- 
naok Mill, afterwards of Birmingham, by 
his wife Joanna, daughter of Michael and 
Catherine Rowe of Botree, Sanoreed. 
Grenfell shared with Francis Wallace Gren- 
fell, first baron GrenfeU, and WiUiam 
Henry Grenfell, first baron Desborough, 
a common ancestor in Paskow Greinfield 
(1668). Educated at a branch of King 
Edward’s school, Birmingham, GrenfeU was 
apprenticed to Messrs. Scholefleld & Good- 
man, a hardware and maohinery firm in 
Birmingham. The loss of an eye in early 
life in no way impaired his energy. 
Though his parents were anglioans he soon 
joined Heneage Street baptist obapel, where 
he was admitted to membership by baptism 
on 7 Nov. 1864. Influenced by the Uves of 
David Livingstone [q. v.] and Alfred Saker 
(1814-1880), the ‘ Apostle of the Came- 
roons,’ Grenfell, in September 1873, entered 
the Baptist College, Stokes Croft, Bristol, 
and on 10 Nov. 1874 the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society accepted him for work in the 
Cameroons under Alfred Saker. The two 
arrived there in January 1876. GrenfeU’s 
earliest work consisted in foUowing the 
Yabiang river up to Abo and in discovering 
the lower course of the Sanaga river as far 
as Edea. 

GrenfeU, who moved to Victoria, Came- 
roons, in 1877, continued to explore the 


rivers inland, especially the Wuri, and in 
1878 made an ascent of the Mongo ma 
Loba mountain. On 6 Jan. 1878 he was 
instructed to undertake pioneer work with 
the Rev. T. J. Comber up the Lower 
Congo. After the discoveries in 1877 of Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley [q. v. Suppl. II], 
Mr. Robert Artbington of Leeds had ofiored 
10001. to the Baptist Missionary Society 
for such work. A preUminary expedition, 
with the help of the (Dutch) Airikaansohe 
Handels - Vereeniging, preceded Grenfell 
and Comber’s arrival at San Salvador on 
8 Aug. 1878. Received there by the ICing 
of Kongo, Dom Pedro V or Ntolela, they 
pushed on to the Malaita country, but at 
Tungwa tbo cliief forbade their proceeding 
towards the Upper Congo. Soon Grenfell 
co-operated with Comber .and others in 
starting mission stations at Alusuko, Vivi, 
laangUa, and Manyanga in July 1881, 
and so to Stanley Pool. On 28 Jan. 
1884, in a small steel ‘ tender,’ twenty-six 
feet long, GrenfoU set out to survey the 
Congo up to the Equator at a point IS"* 
long. E., passing the mouth of the Kwa 
river and visiting Bolobo, Lukolela, and 
Irebu, and inspecting the oonUuonoe of the 
Mubangi and the Congo. He now made his 
headquarters at Ai'tliington, near Leo- 
poldv^le, and on 13 Juno 1884 he suooess- 
fully launched at Stanley Pool the Peace,' a 
river steamer, with seven water-tight com- 
partments of Bessemer steel, which was 
built by Messrs. Thornycroft, at Obis)viok, 
at Mr. Arthinglon’s cost, and under 
GtenfeU’s supervision, in 1882. It was 
constructed to draw only eighteen inohes 
when carrjdng eix tons of cargo, and to 
take to picoe.s at the cataracts. 

On 7 July 1884 the Peace started on her 
first voyage of discovery, taking Grenfell 
and Comber along the itwa, Kwango, and 
Kasai rivers. On the second Peace expedi- 
tion (13 Oct. 1884) ‘ he was unquestionably 
the first to prove the independent status 
of the Mubangi ’ ; discovered the Ruki or 
Black river ; navigated the Ikelemba ; 
found himself in contact with actual 
cannibals in tbo Bangala region ; ascended 
the Itimbiri or Rubi river up to 2° 60' N. 
lat. ; visited Tippoo Tib (Tipu-Tipu) at 
Stanley Falls on 24 Doc. 1884 ; and followed 
the Mubangi for 200 miles up to what have 
since been called Grenfell Falls, 4° 40' N. 
lat, ‘ by for the most northerly point yet 
reached in the exploration of the Congo 
basin’ (Sir H. H. Johnston, G. Grenfell 
and the Congo, pp. 116, 127). 

On the third voyage of the Peace (2 Aug. 
1885) GrenfeU was accompanied by bis wife, 
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his little daughter, von Franfois, a German 
explorer, and eight native children Irom 
thOj mission schools. This time hiSj object 
was to explore the affluents of the Congo 
from the east and the south — the Lulongo, 
the Maringa, and the Busira or Juapa, on 
which he found dwarf tribes (the Batwa). 

His fourth journey (24 Peb. 1886), in 
company with Baron von Nimptsch, of 
the Congo Pree State, and Wissmann, the 
German explorer, took him up the main 
stream of the Kasai, thence up the Sankuru, 
the Luebo, and the Lulua (cai'eful notes 
being taken of the Bakuba and Bakete 
tribes), and so back to the Congo and on 
to Stanley Palls. On the fifth voyage (30 
Sept. 1886) he passed up the Kwa and the 
Mfini to Lake Leopold II, and on the sixth 
(December 1886), with Holman Bentley, he 
explored the Kwango up to the Kingunji 
rapids. Li all these journeys he made 
exact observation.s, which were pubh'sbed 
in 1886 by the Royal Geographical Society, 
and together with his chart of the Congo 
Busin gained foi him the founder’s medal 
of the society in 1887. 

During his furlough he was received 
by King Leopold at Brussels in July 
1887, Hearing (9 Aug.) of the death of 
Comber, bo returned at once to tbe Congo 
and was busily occupied on the Peace in 
supplying the needs of the mission stations. 
But in September 1890 the Congo Pree 
State, in spite of protest, impounded the 
vessel for operations against the Arabs. 
Grenfell came home and after long negotia- 
tions the Peace was restored, an indemnity 
being dechned. A second steamer, the 
GoodtviU, also made by Messrs. Thomy- 
croft, was launched on the Upper Congo, 
December 1893. 

On 13 Aug. 1891, Grenfell, who had 
received the Belgian order of Leopold 
(chevalier), was invited to be Belgian 
plenipotentiary for the settlement with 
Portugal of the frontier of the Lunda, and 
was allowed by the Baptist Missionary 
Society to accept tbe ofier. On 17 Nov. 
1892 Grenfell and his ■wife reached Mwene 
Puto Kasongo, the headquarters on the 
Kwango of the brutal Kiamvo, with whom 
they had a peaceful interview. Below the 
Tungila he met Senhor Sarmento, the 
Portuguese plenipotentiary, and after in- 
specting the rivers of the Lnuda district 
the party reached St. Pa'ul de Loanda 
(partly by railway) on 16 June 1893, the 
delimitation being agreed upon during 
July. He was made commander of tbe 
Belgian order of the Lion and received the 
order of Christ from the king of Portugal. 


Prom 1893 to 1000 Grenfell remained 
chiefly at Bolobo on the Congo, where a 
strong mission station was established. 
After a ■visit to England in 1900, he started 
for a systematic exploration of the Aruwimi 
river, and by November 1902 had reached 
Mawambi, about eighty miles from the 
western extreme of the Uganda protectorate. 
Between 1903 and 1006 he was busy with a 
new station at Yalemba, fifteen miles east 
of the confluence of the Aruivimi with the 
Congo. Meanwhile he found difficulty in 
obtaining building sites from the Congo 
Pree State, which accorded them freely to 
Roman catholics. He grew convinced of 
the e^vil character of Belgian administra- 
tion, in wbioh be had previously tmstecl. 
In 1903 King Leopold despatched at Gren- 
fell’s entreaty a commission of inquiry, 
before wbieb be gave evidence, but its 
report gave biin little satisfaction. Gren- 
feU died after a bad attack of blaekwater 
fever at Basoko on 1 July 1908. His salary 
never exceeded 180Z. a year. GronfoU 
was t^wice married : (1) On 11 Peb. 

1876, at Heneage Street baptist chapel, 
Birmingbam, to Mary Hawkes, who died, 
afteraprematureoontinement, at Ak^ivato^wn 
on the Cameroon river on 10 Jan. 1877 j 
(2) in 1878, at Victoria, Cameroons, to 
Rose Patience Edgerley, a West Indian. 
His eldest daughter. Patience, who, after 
being educated in England and at Brussels, 
returned to tbe Congo as a teacher, died of 
hsematuric fever at Bolobo on 18 Marohl899. 

A memorial tablet was unveiled in 
Heneage Street baptist chapel, Binning- 
ham, on 24 September 1907. 

Grenfell was an observant explorer (of. 
Bemtley, Pioneering on the Congo, ii. 
127-128) and an efficient student of native 
languages. He promoted industrial training, 
and gave every proof of missionary zeal. 

[The Times, 1 Aug. 1906; Sir Harry John- 
ston, George Grenfell and the Congo, 1908, 

2 vols. ; George Hawker, Life of George Gren- 
fell, 1909 (portraits) ; W. Holman Bentley, 
Life on the Congo (introduction by G. Gren- 
fell), 1887 ; Shirley J. Diokins, Grenfell of the 
Congo, 1910 ; Lord Mountmorres, The Congo 
Independent State, 1906, pp. 110 ff.] 

E. H. P. 

GEENPELL, HUBERT HERBERT 
(1845-1906), expert in naval gunnery, 
bom at Rugby on 12 Juno 1846, was son 
of Algernon Grenfell, a clerk, by his wife 
Maria Guerin Price. 

Joining the navy as a cadet on 13 Dec. 
1859, when fourteen, Grenfell passed out first 
from tbe Britannia, and gained as sub- 
lieutenant the Beaumont Teatimonial in 
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1806. He qualified as gunnery Ueutenant 
in 1867, and was appointed first lieutenant 
on H.M.S. Excellent on 22 Sept. 1869. 
While holding this appointment he worked 
out with Naval Engineer Neuunan what 
are claimed to have been the first designs 
of hydranlio mountings for heavy naval 
ordnance. He also engaged in literary 
work of a teolinioal character, contributing 
to ‘ Engmeering ’ and service journals. 
On 31 Dec. 1876 he was made commander, 
and on 1 May 1877 wa.s appointed, on 
account of his linguistic attainments, 
second naval attach^ to the maritime 
courts of Europe. He also acted as naval 
adviser to the British representatives at 
the Berlin Congress of 1878. On 22 Sept. 
1882 the sloop Phoenix, under his com- 
mand, foundered ofi Prmoo Edward 
Island. No lives, however, were lost. 
GrenfeU retired with the rank of captain 
on 2 Dec. 1887. 

Grenfell was afterwards for many years 
associated with the experimental work of 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. He was 
the first to direct the Admualty’s attention 
to the night-sibling of guns ; and about 
1891, on the introduction of the incan- 
descent electric lamp, he invented his 
‘ self-illnminating night sights for naval 
ordnance.’ The invention was for fifteen 
years attached to all heavy guns in the 
British navy, and was adopted by some 
foreign navies, Grenfell was also one of 
the first to suggest the use of sight-scales 
marked in large plain figures for naval 
guns, and advocated, though without 
success, the adoption of a telescopic light 
for day use. He also worked out the 
arrangement subsequently adopted for 
quick-firing field artiUory, by which the 
changes of angle between the line of sight 
and the axis of the bore which are required 
when filing at a moving target can bo 
effected without altering the line of sight. 

In April 1877 GrenfeU read before the 
Institution of Naval Arohiteota an able 
paper advocating the trial of Griison’s 
ohiUed cast-iron armour in England, and 
in 1887 he published ‘ Griison’s Chilled Cast- 
Iron Armour ’ (translated from the German 
of Julius von Schutz). He helped to form 
the Navy League, and served at one time 
on its executive committee. He died at 
Alverstoke, Hampshire, on 13 Sept, 1906. 

[The Times, 26 Sept. 1906 ; Eusineeiintr, 
28 Sept. 1006; Capt. H. Garbett, Naval 
Gunnery, 1897 ; C. Orde Bro^vn, Armour and 
its Attacks by Aiimery, 1893; Clowes, History 
of the Royal Navy, vol. 7, 1003 ; the Navy 
List, Jan. 1888,] | 5 . p;, 


GREY, Mrs. MAEIA GEORGINA, 
whose maiden name rvas SniBuEri' (1816- 
1906), promoter of women’s education, born 
on 7 March 1816, was younger daughter 
of Admiral William Henry Shirrofi by his 
wife Elizabeth Anno, daughter of the Hon. 
David Murray ; Emily Sliirrefl [q, v.] was 
her elder sister. In youth Maria was 
constantly abroad, and became an accom- 
plished linguist. In later years, until she 
wa.s prevented by ill-health, she went every 
winter to Rome. She early interested heraeif 
in the condition of women’s education and 
position. On 7 Jan. 1841 she married her 
first cousin, William Thomas Grey (1807- 
1864), nephew of the second Earl Grey [q. v.] 
Her husband, who was a wine merchant in 
London, died on 13 March 1864. There 
wore no children of the marriage. 

Mra. Grey collaborated withhor sister. Miss 
ShuTcff, in ‘ Passion and Principle ’ (1841), 
and in ‘ Thoughts on Belf-Cultnro ’ (I860), 
but after her husband’s death in 1864 ooncen- 
trated her attention on women’s education. 

When the Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission of 1870 revealed the unsatis- 
factory condition of the education of girls 
in this coimliy, Mi's. Grey read a paper 
at the Social Science Congress at Leeds, 
October 1871, advocating the establishment 
throughout England of large day schools 
for girls with boarding-houses in connec- 
tion. For that purpose she formed in 1872 
the ‘ National Union for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women.’ A mercantile company 
was created under the stylo of ‘ The Girls’ 
labile Day School Company,’ which pro- 
vided the funds needed to give praolioal 
effect to the purposes of the union. Until 
1879 Mrs. Grey W'as organising secretary 
of the union, which was dissolved in 1884. 
In 1906 the company was converted into a 
trust, which now (1912) has thirty-three 
schools and over 7000 pupils. 

In order to oiisuro a supply of com- 
petent teachers for these now girls’ schools, 
Mrs. Grey founded a training college for 
women teachers in secondary schools, of 
which again she noted as honorary organis- 
ing secretary. The college was opened in 
1878, with four students, in premises lent 
by WiUiam Rogers [q. v.], rector of 
Bishopsgate, After a removal in 1886, 
the college was installed in 1892 in its 
present quarters at Brondoabui'y, and 
became known as the Maria Grey Training 
College. Mrs. Grey tlu'oughont helped the 
college by donations of money and by un- 
ceasing effort to interest others in the work. 

Mrs. ^ Grey, who was an admirably 
persuasive speaker, was at the same time 
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a strong advocate of tlie parliamentary 
enfranchisement of women, She was a 
member of the central society of the 
women’s suffrage movement. In 1877 she 
WTote the pamphlet ‘ The Physical Force 
Objection to Woman’s Suffrage.’ 

For the last fifteen years of her hfe Mrs. 
Grey was an invalid, but she maintained 
to the end her interest in women’s educa- 
tion and progress. She died on 19 Sept. 
1906 at 41 Stanliope Gardens, Kensington. 

Many of her speeches were published as 
pamphlets. Besides the books in which she 
collaborated with Miss Shirreff, she pub 
lished in 1858 a novel, ‘ Love’s Sacrifice ’ ; 
in 1887 a translation of Eosmini Serbati’s 
‘ The Euling Principle of Method apphed to 
Education ’ ; and in 1889 ‘ Last Words to 
Girls on Life in School and after School.’ 

[The Times, 21 and 24 Sept. 1906 ; Joiunal 
of Education, Oct. 1906 ; Burke’s Peerage ; 
cf. Hare’s Story of My Life, vol. iv. ; private 
information.] E. L. 

GEIFFIN, Sip. LEPEL HENEY (1838- 
1908), Anglo-Lidian administrator, horn at 
Watford, Hertford.shire, where liis father 
was serving as locum tenons, on 20 July 
1838, was only son of the three children 
of Henry Griffin, incumbent of Stoke-by- 
Clare, Suffolk, by his wife Fiances Sopliia, 
who had a family of four sons and six 
daughters by a first husband, Mr. Welsh. 

Griffin was educated at Malden’s pre^ 
paratory school, Brighton, and then at 
Harrow, which he soon left, on account of 
illnes.s. After tuition by Mr. Whitehead of 
Chatham House, Eamsgate, he passed the 
Indian civil service examination in 1859, 
and was posted to the Rmjab as an 
assistant commissioner on 17 Nov. 1860. 

‘ His conversational powers and ready wit 
made him popular in society ; but he soon 
proved himself in addition an effective 
writer, a fluent speaker, and, despite a 
somewhat easy-going maimer, a man of 
unth'ing industry ’ {Journ. East India 
Assoc. April 1008). He is the original of the 
brilliant civilian portrayed in Sir Henry 
Ouimhigbam’a novel ‘ Cffionicles of Dusty- 
pore ’ (1875), and was credited with the 
authorship of Aberigh Mackey’s ‘ Twenty- 
one Days in India ’ (1880), satiric sketches 
of Anglo-Indian life, which first appeared 
anon 3 miously in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1878-9). 
Sir Kobert Montgomery [q. v.], Meutenant- 
goveraor of the Punjab, turned Griflin’a 
Uterary abilities to good purpose by se- 
lecting him to prepare historical accounts 
of the principal Punjab families and of the 
rulers of the native principalities. The 
work, which involved immense research, was ' 


based both on official documents and on 
records and information gathered from the 
chiefs and nobles themselves. His ‘ Punjab 
Chiefs,’ historical and biographical notices 
of the principal families of the Punjab 
(Lahore, 1865) ; ‘ The Law of Inheritanco to 
&kh Ohiefships previous to the Annexation ’ 
(Lahore, 1869) ; and ‘ The Eajas of the 
Punjab’ (Lahore, 1870; 2nd edit. London, 
1873), at once took rank as standard works. 

Griffin served as under-secretary to the 
local government from April 1870 ; offici- 
ating secretary from March 1871 ; on 
special duty to frame track rules between 
the Punjab and Eajputana from February 
1873 ; and as superintendent of the Ehpur- 
thala state from April 1875. He was 
on special duty at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, and was appointed permanent ohief 
secretary of the Punjab in November of that 
year. His official minutes, rapidly dictated 
to shorthand writers, were models of style. 

Griffin’s great opportunity came in the 
later phases of the Afghan war. ‘ After 
lengthened consideration,’ wrote Lord 
Lytton semi-offioially in Feb. 1880, ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that there is only 
one man in India who is in aU respects 
completely qualified by personal ability, 
special official 6.\perionoe, intellectual 
quickness and tact, general oommonsense 
and literary skill, to do for the government 
of India what I want done as quickly as 
possible at Kabul, and that man is 
ilr. Lepel Griffin.’ Accordingly in Maroh 
1880 the viceroy furnished G riffin with 
an elaborate minute on the pohoy to be 
adopted in Afghanistan, and gave Ifim 
superintendence of negotiations at Kabul, 
in subordination only to the military com- 
mander, Sir Frederick (now Earl) Eoberts. 
Griffin reached Kabul on 20 March, and 
at once entered into communication with 
Abdur Eahman, who had returned to the 
country after ten years’ exile in Eussian 
territory, and was beginning to estahh’sh 
himself in Afghan Turkestan. Griffla by 
his masterly tact overcame Abdur Eahman’s 
suspicions of English policy and finally, 
in circumstances which seemed most un- 
promising, helped to establish him on the 
Afghan throne and to inspire him perma- 
nently with a friendly feeling for England. 

Before Griffin’s labour was completed 
Lytton resigned; hut the new viceroy, 
Lord Eipon [q. v. Suppl. H], offered 
[ri£6n sympathetic support. At a durbar 
at Kabul on 22 July the wishes and 
intentions of the government were ex- 
plained to the Afghans by Griffin in a 
Persian speech, and Abdur Eahman was 
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formally acknowledged as Ameer of Kabul, 
Griffin meeting him at Zimma, sixteen 
miles north of Kabul, a few days later, and 
discussing the conditions of British recog- 
nition and questions of futm'e relationship. 
Griffin’s official minute, dated 4 Aug., gave 
impressions of the new ruler which subse- 
quent events proved singularly correct. ‘ The 
interview had the happiest results,’ writes 
Lord Roberts in his ‘ Forty-one Years in 
India,’ ‘ and must have been extremely 
gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom we all 
heartily congratulated on the successful 
ending to the very dehoate and difficult 
negotiations, which he had cairied on with 
so much sldU and patience.’ The British 
defeat at the hands of Ayuib Klian at 
Maiwand on 1 27 July slightly postponed 
the settlement, and Griffin remained at 
Kabul until the withdrawal of the British 
troops after the rout of Ayuh IGian’s 
army by General Eoberts on 1 Sept. He 
was made G.S.I. in July 1879, and K.C.S.I. 
in May 1881. He also received the Afghan 
medal. The Ameer admired Griffin’s skil- 
ful diplomacy, and mote that ‘ he deserved 
the title of “Lord of Kabul ” just as much 
as Roberta did that of “Lord of Kanda- 
har’” (ABnuaPvAmiAK’s Lf/e, 1900, ii. 116). 

After this triumph Griffin became 
agent to the govemor-gonoral in central 
India in February 1881. Ho was instru- 
mental in effecting valuable reforms in 
Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, and some smaller 
states, and he won the regard of tho 
chiefs. His action in securing in 1884 the 
degradation of Sidik Hasan Khan, second 
consort of Shah Jehan, Begam of Bhopal 
from 1868 to 1901, for his usurpation of 
power and his covert disloyalty is warmly 
commended by her daughter, the present 
Begam Sultan Jahan, in ‘ An Account of My 
Life ’ (1912). When home on leave in 1886 
Griffin was a royal commissioner for the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and at tho 
Queen Viotoria jubilee in the foBoiving year 
he was on special duty with tho Maharaja 
Shivaji Rao Holkar of Indore. Refusing 
Lord Dufferin’s invitation to supervise the 
reorganisation of Burma, after the annexa- 
tion of the upper province in 1886, Griffin 
remained in central India until his retire- 
ment from the service in January 1889. 
He had hoped for the Reutenant-govemor- 
ship of his old province in 1887, when Sir 
Charles Aitchison [q. v. Suppl. I] retired, but 
Ids unconventional frankness seems to have 
made the government shy of giving adequate 
recognition to his exceptional abiSties. 

On educational policy in India Griffin 
held original views. His constant inter- 


course with the Indian aristocracy bred in 
Iiim distrust of tho system of maldng the 
English language the sole instrument of the 
Idgher native education. With Dr. Q. W. 
Leitner (1840-1899), principal of tho Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, he early in his career 
urged the employment in teaching of the 
Indian vernaculars, and the award of 
honours for proficiency in Eastern literature 
and learning, as well as for English. Tllti- 
mately at his instigation a university 
coUego was established hi 1870 at Lahore 
to give effect to these principles, and when 
the Punjab University was created there 
in Oct. 1882, one of the five faculties 
was for Oriental learning. Yet the Oriental 
faculty which alone sought to employ 
in tuition other languages than English 
never flourished and is now practically 
defunct {Quinquennial Report on Indian 
Education, 1902-7). TJio Inayat Ali- 
Griffln prize is annually given in his 
memory tor the highest marks in Mahom- 
medan law in the flr.st law oxamination, 
Griffin fui’thor helped Loitner to establish 
without much success the Oriental Institute 
at Woking, to enable Indian students in 
England to adhere to Ihoir caste and 
communal customs. Griffin also founded 
in 1886, ivith Loitner and Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger, the first editor, tho ‘ Aaiatio 
Quarterly Review,’ which long enjoyed a 
prosperous oaroor. 

On settling in England Griffin intorcsted 
himself in litoraturo, finance, and poHtios. 
As chairman of tho Imperial Bank of Persia 
he did much for British prestige in Persia, 
and in 1003 the Shah conferred upon liim 
tho imperial order of tho lion and tho sun. 
Ho was also chairman of tho Burma ruby 
minea, and was on the hoards of other 
companies. Erom 1894 to liis death he 
was chairman of the East India A.ssociation, 
which dismtercstodly advocated the inter- 
ests of India. He look an active part in 
its proceedings, which wore fully reported 
in the ‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review.’ 

Ho constantly wrote in tho magazhies 
and spoke in pubho on Indian questions, 
and while upholding tho conservative view 
of Indian administration, showed a warm 
regard for the Indian people as well as for 
the native princes. He vigorously espoused 
the cause of Indians in the Transvaal and 
elsewhere in South Africa, heading depu- 
tations to tho secretaries of state for India 
and the colonies on the subject in 1907. He 
was a supporter of the liberal unionist cause 
in home poUtios, and in 1900 ho contested 
miauccossfully West Nottingham in their 
interest. 
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Griffin died of pneumonia at liia residence, 
Cadogan Gardena, London, on 9 March 1908. 
The body was cremated at Golder’s Green 
and his ashes were deposited in the 
private chapel of Colonel Dudley Sampson, 
Busshalls, Lindfield, Susses. 

He married on 9 Nov, 1889 Marie 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of Ludwig 
Leupold of La Coronata, Genoa, Italy, 
agent to the North German Lloyd S.N. Co. 
at Genoa ; she survived him with tw'o 
sons, bom in 1898 and 1900 respectively. 
Bus widow afterwards married Mr. Charles 
Hoare. A drawing of Griffin by C. W. 
Walton is reproduced in the Begam’s 
‘Account of My Life’ (1912), p. 128, 

In addition to the books already mentioned 
Griffin wrote : 1. ‘ The Great Republic,’ a 
hostile criticism of the United States of 
America, 1884, reproduemg articles in the 
‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 2. ‘ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,’ fol. 1886. 3. ‘ Eanjit 
Singh ’ in ‘ Rulers of India ’ series, 1892. 

[Eoooid of Services, Eeng.al Estab., 188S ; 
Incha Office List, 1907 ; Lord Lytton’s Indian 
Admimstration, 1899 ; Roberts, Forty-one 
Yearsm ineba, 1893 ; Imp. Gaz. of Lidia, vols. 
viii. and xs. ; Sultan Jabau Begam’s Life, 1912 ; 
Ameer Abdur Rahman’s Lite, 1900 ; Journ. 
East India Asaoo., April 1908 ; The Times, 
and Standard, 11 March 1908 j Indian Rev., 
June 1904 ; notes kindly supplied by Mr. F. L. 
Petre ; personal knowledge.] F. H. B. 

GRIFFITH, RALPH THOMAS 
HOTCHiaN (1826-1906), Sanskrit scholar, 
born at Corsley, Wiltshire, on 25 May 1826, 
was son of Robert Clavey Griffith (1792- 
1844), rector of Corsley (1815-44) and of 
Fifield Bavant, also in Wiltshire (1825-44), 
by his wife Mary Elizabeth Adderly, daugh- 
ter of Ralph Hotohkin of Uppingham Hall. 
Educated first at Westminster school and 
then at Uppingham, Ralph proceeded rvith 
an exhibition from Uppingham to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, which he entered as a com- 
moner on 16 March 1843. Obtaining an 
honorary fourth class in classics, he graduated 
B.A. on 29 Oct. 1846, and proceeded M.A. 
on 22 Jmie 1849. At Oxford he became a 
pupil of Professor Horace Hayman Wilson 
[g. V.], and gaining the Boden Sanskrit 
scholarship in 1849, continued the study of 
Sanskrit to the end of his life. From 1850 
to 1853 he w'as assistant master of Marl- 
borough College, of which he was also 
librarian. Li 1853 he joined the Indian 
educational service, and on 17 December 
became professor of English literature at the 
Benares Government College. His promo- 
tion was rapid : on 1 June 1864 he heoame 
headmaster of the ooUege. He encouraged 


sport, and showed thorough sympathy with 
Indian students. In the foRowing year he 
was entrusted, in addition to his other duties, 
with the charge of the Anglo-Sanskrit de- 
partment ; and in 1856 he was appointed 
inspector of schools in the Benares circle. 

During his first eight years in Lidia 
(1853-61) Griffith devoted himself not only 
to the study of Sanskrit but to that of 
Hindi, the most^widely spoken vernacular 
of northern India, 'under Pandit Ram Jason, 
the head Sanskrit teacher of the college, to 
whom he was mnoli attached. Throughout 
the Mutiny Griffith worked quietly in his 
bungalow amid the surrounding disorder 
and tumult. 

On the retirement of James Robert 
Ballantyne [q. v.] in 1861 Griffith succeeded 
to the prineipalship of the Benares College. 
He held the post for seventeen yearis, in the 
course of which he acted three times for short 
periods as director of pubUo instruction. 
On 16 Jrlarch 1878 he left the Beuares 
College after a quarter of a century’s service, 
and from that date till 1883 was director 
of jiublio instruction in the North-west 
Prorinces and Oudh. His success in official 
life, both as an administrator and a teacher, 
was uninterrupted. On his retirement he 
received a special pension, the honour of 
C.I.E., and the thanks of the government. 
Calcutta University made him a fellow. 

Unmarried and rrithout close family ties 
in England, Griffith, after reaching Lidia in 
1863, never saw his native country again. 
On his retirement he withdrew to Kotagiri, 
a beautiful hill station, some 7000 feet high, 
in the Nilgiri district, Madias, residing 
with his brother Frank, an engineer in 
the public works department of the Bom- 
bay presidency, who had settled there in 
1879. At Kotaghi he tranquilly engaged 
in the study and translation of the Vedas. 
He died (7 Nov. 1006) and was buried there. 

An enthusiastic lover of flowers and of 
poetry, he was sensitive and reserved, hut 
genial in sympathetic society. His pupils 
and admirers at Benares perpetuated his 
memory on his retirement in scholarships 
and prizes at the Sanskrit college. In the 
college library hangs a photograph of his 
portrait painted by F. M. Wood. 

Griffith was attracted by the literary rather 
than by the Unguistio side of Sanskrit. But 
he rendered a great service to the direct 
study of the language by founding in 1866 
the ‘ Pandit,’ a monthly journal of the 
Benares College, devoted to Sanskrit 
literature. This he edited for eight years. 
More than forty annual volumes have 
already appeared. 
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To tlie translation of Sanskrit poetry 
Griffith, devoted himself for nearly half 
a oentmy. He began at Marlborough 
College -with his ‘ Specimens of Old 
Tnflian Poetry’ (1862), containing selec- 
tions tastefully translated in various 
rhyming metres from the two great epics, 
the ‘ Mahabharata ’ and the ‘ Rainayana,’ 
and from the works of Lidia’s greatest 
poet, KaMasa. An extract from the drama 
‘ Sakmitala ’ is in blank verse. At Marl- 
borough also he made a translation in 
heroic couplets of Kahdasa’s court epic, 
the ‘ Kumara-sambhava,’ under the title 
of ‘ The Birth of the War-god ’ (1853 ; 
2nd edit. 1879). There followed ‘ Idylls 
from the Sanskrit’ (I860), selections similar 
to those in Ms first book, and ‘ Scenes 
from the Ramayan ’ (1868). His translation 
of the whole epic, the ‘ RhmAyan of 
Vahntki,’ in rhyming octosyllabic couplets, 
occasionally varied by other metres, was 
completed in five volumes (1870-6). 
Having paid some attention to the study 
of Persian, he published in 1882 a version 
of ‘ Yuzuf and Zuletlra,’ which was Ms only 
excursion in translation outside Sanskrit. 

After Ms retirement to the Nfigiti HuUs, 
Griffith turned from classical Sanskrit to 
the sacred scriptures of the Hindus, the 
Vedas. The ‘ Rigveda ’ or Veda of hymns, 
wMcli represent the Mgher religion of the 
ancient Lido-Aryans, appeared in a verse 
translation entitled ‘ Hymns of the Rigveda, 
with a Popular Commentary,’ in four 
volumes (Benares, 1889-92 ; 2nd edit. 2 
vols. 1896-7). There followed the ‘ Hymns 
of the iSamaVeda,’ or Veda of chants con- 
cerned with the Soma ritual (Benares, 1893) ; 
the ‘ Hymns of the Atharvaveda,’ or Veda 
mainly consisting of magical spells (2 vols. 
Benares, 1895-6), and finally ’ The Texts 
of the WMte Yajmveda,’ or sacrificial 
Veda (Benares, 1899). Lr these trans- 
lations Griffith abandoned rh 5 ane and 
rendered each verse by one syllabically 
harmonising with the original and generally 
divided into correisponding hemistichs. 
Griffith’s command of poetical diction 
enabled Mm to reproduce the form and 
spirit of the ancient hymns better than by 
means of prose or of rhyming verse. His 
method of interpretation is eclectic ; it follows 
partly the mediaeval commentators, partly 
the researches of Western scholars, supple- 
mented by investigations of Ms own. His 
renderings camiot be reckoned authoritative, 
but they are the only versions that present 
the general spirit of the ancient hymns to 
the English reader in an attractive form. 
Thus Griffith was not only the most 


voluminous, but also the best translator of 
ancient Indian poetry that Great Britain 
has yet produced. 

[Griffith’s published works ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienscs ; Who’s Who, 1904 ; 
information furnished by the Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; letter from Mrs. 
H. L. Gi'ifiitli (sister-in-law) ; note supplied 
by Pandit Rama Krishna (formerly professor 
of mathematics at Benares and at Agra, 
retired collector of Ghazipur).] A. A. M. 

GRIFFITHS, ARTHUR GEORGE 
FREOERICK (1838-1908), inspector of 
prisons and author, born on 9 lOeo. 1838, 
at Poona, India, was second son of Lieut.- 
eolonel dobn Griffiths of the 0 th Royal 
WarwicksMre regiment. After education 
at King William’s College, Isle of Man, he 
entered the army as ensign iix the 63rd 
(now Manchester) regiment on 13 Feb. 1866. 
He was present at the siege and fall of Sevas- 
topol, and took part in the expedition to 
Kinburn, for wMcli he received the Crimean 
medal. He was promoted lieutenant on 
27 July 1856. In 1866 his regiment was 
stationed at Halifax, Nova Routia, hut on 
being nominated aide-dc-cainp to Sir 
William Eyro [q. v.], commanding the 
troops ill British North America, Griffiths 
was transferred to Toronto. The appoint- 
ment, however, was not confirmed by the 
war office, and ho returned home on 
leave. He pursued his military studies 
at the Hythe school of musketry, and in 
1860 he passed fifth into the Staff College. 
In Nov. 1861, owing to the thre.atencd war 
■with the United States over the ‘ Trent ’ 
affair, Griffiths was ordered to rejoin his 
regiment at Halifax. Ho was jiromoted 
captain on 12 Feb. 1862. 

From 1861 to 1870 ho w.as brigade major 
at Gibraltar. His administrative capacity 
was recognised by Ms appointment to the 
temporary charge of the convict establish- 
ment at Gibraltar; and his success in 
enforcing discipline led Mm to enter the 
prisons service at homo. Griffiths was 
deputy-governor of Chatham (1870-2), 
of Millbank (1872-4), and of Wormwood 
Scruhhs prisons (1874-81). P’rom 1878 to 
1896 he was inspector of prisons, and 
undertook the task of unifying the methods 
of admim.stratioa throughout Uie country. 
He became an acknowledged authority 
on European prison systems and on the 
history of London gaols. His ‘ Memorials 
of Millbank’ (1876; 2nd edit. 1884) and 
‘Chronioles of Newgale’ (1884) wore 
serious works of researcli ; and he added 
to hLs reputation in 1800 bj? winning the 
Tsar’s gold medal for a monograph on John 
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Howard [q. v.]. In 1896 lie repreaentei he was apprenticed at tlie age of twelve to the 
England at the international congress o carpentering trade, and coming to London 
criminal anthropologists at Geneva. when eighteen, he was employed as an artisan 

Griffiths retired from the army with tin in the Indian Court of the Great Exhibition 
rank of major on 13 May 1875, and devoted of 1851. He improved liis scanty education 
his leisure to hterature and journalism at night classes at liing’s College and else- 
He had already some experience as editor where, and in 1865 was selected to be 
of the ‘ Gibraltar Chronicle ’ in 1804 ; and technical assistant to the reporter on 
he became a frec^nent contributor to many Indian products and director of the Indian 
journals. He edited papers and magazines so Museum, then in the India House, Leaden- 
ividely different as ‘Home News’ (1883-88). haU Street. 

the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’ (1881), .and the His artistic tastes and keen interest in 
‘ World ’ (1895). Prom 1901 to 1904 he photography were encouraged by Dr. John 
waseditorof the ‘Army and Navy Gazette Forbes Watson [q. v.], who became his 
in succession to Sir WUliam Howard chief in 1858, and at his instance Griggs 
RusseU [q. v. Snppl. H]. was installed at Fife House, Whitehall, 

But it was as a writer of sensational pending completion of the India office, 
tales of prison life that Griffiths was best in a studio and workshops for pboto-litho- 
known to the public, and in such stories graphic work. He had familiarised himself 
as ‘ Secrets of the Prison House ’ (1893), with the processes of photo-zincography 
‘ A Prison Princess ’ (1893), ‘ Criminals ~ discovered by the director-general of the 
have known’ (1893), ‘Mysteries of Police Ordnance Survey, General Sir Henry James 
and Grime’ (1898; 3rd edit. 1901), ‘The [q. v.]. By careful experiment he found 
Brand of the Broad Ai'row ’ (1900), and that the use of cold, instead of hut, water in 
‘ Tales of a Government Official ’ (1902), developing the transfer left the gelatine in 
he revealed his extensive experience of the the whites of the transfer, thus giving firinci 
habits and characteristics of the criminal adhesion to the stone and serving as a sup- 
classes. His detective stories, like ‘ Fast port to the tine Mnes. Ho also invented 
and Loose ’ (188.5), ‘ No. 99 ’ (1886), ‘ The photo-ohxomo-lithograpli)y by first printing 
Rome Express ’ (1890), and ‘ A Passenger from a photo-lithographic transfer a faint 
from Calais’ (1905), were modelled on impression on the paper to serve as a ‘key,’ 
those of Gaboriau, and were inspired by his separating the colours on duplicate negatives 
intimate acquaintance with French police by vamishes, then photo-lithographing the 
methods. In his earlier novels, ‘ The dissected portions on stones, finally regis- 
Queen’s iSliilling ’ (1873), ‘ A Son of Mars ’ tering and printing each in its position and 
(1880 ; 2nd edit. 1902), and ‘ The Thin Red particular colour, with the texture, light 
Ijine ’ (1886 ; 2nd edit, 1900), he drew and shade of the original, 
mainly on his Crimean experiences, while He greatly cheapened the production of 
‘ Lola ’ (1878) was a faithful transcript colour work by a simplified form of this 
of garrison life at Gibraltar. Altogether discovery, viz. by a photo-hthographie 
he published thirty novels. transfer from a negative of the original 

He also contributed to the official ‘ His- .o stone, printed as a ‘ key ’ in a suitable 
tory of the War in , South Africa, 1889-1902 ’ colour, supeiimpoaing thereon, in exact 
(1906-10 ; 4 vols.); and was author of several register, transparent tints in harmony 
popular historical works. with the original. Opaque colours, when 

Griffiths was a genial companion, a keen necessary, were printed first. So far from 
sportsman, and an .amusing raconteur. He keeping secret or patenting these improve- 
clied at Victoria Hotel, Beaulieu, in the menta, Griggs described and gave practical 
iSouth of France, on 24 March 1008. He demonstrations of them to the London 
married on 18 Jan. 1881 Harriet, daughter Photograpliio Society (14 April 1868). He 
of Richard Reily, w'ho survived him. was thus a pioneer in the wide diffusion of 

[Fifty Years of Public Service, by Arthur colour work and haK-tone block-making, 
Griffiths, 1904 (frontispiece portrait) ; The and helped to bring about rapid eylindrioal 
Times, 26 March 1908 ; Amy and Navy printing. But for his ‘ brilliant and pains- 
Gazette, 28 March 1908 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] taking work, chromo -lithography as a 

G. S. W. means of iUustratmg books would be almost 
GRIGGS, WILLIAM (1832-1911), a lost art, like that of coloured aquatint ’ 
inventor of photo-ohromo-lithography, son (Maeoik Haedie’s English Cdoured Books, 
of a lodge-keeper to the duke of Bedford at 906, pp. 236-6). 

Woburn, Bedfordslure, was horn there on Griggs established photo-lithographic 
4 Oct. 1832. Losing Iris father in childhood, vorks at his Peokham residence in 1868, 
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Boon after the publication of Ms first notable 
achievement — the beautiful plates illustra- 
ting Dr. Dorbes Watson’s ‘ Textile Manu- 
factures and Customs of the People of 
India ’ (1866), -whioh was followed by 
those Ulustrating ‘ Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship in India ’ (1868), by James Pergusson 
[q. V.]. He also reproduced some of the 
Prince Consort’s drawings for QueenViotoria, 
and was thereafter chromo-htbograpber 
to her Majesty and subsequently to King 
Edward VII. Though the contents of the 
India Museum were dispersod between South 
Kensington and elsewhere in 1878, he 
continued to serve the India office till 
Sept. 1885, thenceforth devoting himseK 
exclusively to his own business. 

In reproductions of old manuscripts and 
letterpress texts Griggs was as successful as in 
chromo-lithography. His production of fifty 
copies of the ‘ MahiLbhaaya ’ (the standai'd 
authority on Sanskrit grammar), consisting 
of 4674 pages (1871), was carried out for 
60001. less than the estimate for a tracing 
of the original MS. by hand. More widely 
known, however, are his Shakespeare 
quartos, with critical introductions by 
Frederick James Furnivall [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and others, in 43 vela. (1881-91), whioh were 
sold at 6s. each, while the hand-traced fac- 
similes by E. W. Ashbee, superintended by 
James Orchard HaUiweU-PMUipps [q. v.], 
had been sold at five guineas each. 

On the initiative of Sir George Birdwood, 
who gave him constant encouragement, 
Griggs secured in 1881 the patronage of 
the committee of council on education for 
a series of shilling ‘ Portfolios of Industrial 
Art,’ 200 of which have heeu issued, ohiofly 
selected from the Chinese, Persian, Arabian, 
Sicilian, Itahan, Russian, and Spanish 
specimens at South Kensington. Under an 
arrangement with the government of India, 
also negotiated at Sir George’s instance, 
he issued from Jan. 1884 the quarterly 
‘ Journal of Indian Art and Industry,’ in 
imperial quarto (2s.), which is atUl carried 
on by his successors in business. A notable 
work iu the same field, edited by Colonel 
T. H. Bindley, was his ‘ Asian Carpet 
Designs ’ (1905) of 150 coloured plates, 
sold at 181. a copy. Kor was he less 
successful in illustrating such works as Dr. 
James Burgess’s reports on the archreology 
of Western India through a long series 
of years, and his ‘ Ancient Monuments of 
India’ (1897 to 1911); Colonel T. H. 
Hindley’s many works on the art and 
history of Rajpntana ; facsimiles of 
illuminated MSS. at the British Museum 
(1889-1903), and other works for the 


trustees; Sir Richard Temple’s 'Thirty- 
Seven Nats ’ in Burma (1906) ; and many 
scientific works, such as Dr. M. 0. Cooke’s 
‘ Illustrations of British Fungi ’ (2nd edit. 

6 vols. 188-1-8) and his ‘Handbook’ 
thereof (2nd edit. 1887). The fullest, 
though by no means a complete, list of 
Griggs’s works is given in the ‘ Journal of 
Indian Art,’ Jan. 1912. 

Griggs married in 1861 Elwabcth Jane 
Gill (d. 1903), and in his later years was 
assisted in business by his two sons. The 
firm of W. Griggs & Sons was formed into 
a public company on 20 Dec. 1906. Ho was 
for a lime managing director, but owing 
to ill-health resigned aU oonnootion with 
the company in January 1910. 

He died at Worthing on 7 Dec. 19U, 
being buried in the Forest Hill cemetery. 
His second son, Walter, carries on an inde- 
pendent business on his father’s lines. 

[Sir George Birdwood’s iutrod. to Relies of 
Hon.E.l.Co., 1009 ; Miirtin Hardio’s Eng- 
lish Coloured Books, 190(1; Journ. of Pholo- 
graphic Soo. of London, No. 192, 18 April 
1808 ; Photo-Chroiuo-ijithograpliy, pamphlet 
by Griggs, 1882 ; Jonni. of Indian Art, 
Jan. 1012, obit, by Col. llindloy ; The Times, 
8 Deo. 1911; Prmtcr.s’ Rcgi.slor, 8 Jnn. 1912; 
information supplied by Mr. Waller Griggs ; 
pecsoual knowlodgo.’J F. H. B, 

GRIMTHORPE, first Baron, [gee 
Beckett, Sir Eemune, 1816-1906.] 

GROOME, FRANCIS HINDES (1861- 
1902), Romany scholar and luisoollaneous 
writer, second son of Robert llindes Groome 
[q. V.], arebdoaoon of Suftolk, was bom at 
bis father’s rectoiy of Monk Soham on 
30 Aug. 1861. Through his father’s mother 
there was a family connection with East 
Derehaiu, and, thoro is some ground for 
beUeving, blood-relalioiisliip with George 
Borrow [q. v.J. In 1801 he was at school at 
Wyke Regis, near Weymouth. From 1866 
to 1869 he was at Ipswich grammar school 
under Dr. H. A. Holden [q. v. 8uppL I], 
where he distinguished himself both in 
Latin prose and in Latin verso. There 
too he won several cups for rowing, 
and helped to fomid and edit a school 
magazine. He read for a year with 
Francis de Winton at Boughrood on the 
Wye, and went up to Corpus Ohiisti College, 
Orford, matriculating in October 1870 ; in 
1871 'he was elected postmaster of Merton 
College, Even in early boyhood gypsy 
life seen in ghmpses had exercised a singular 
fascination over him ; an assistant master 
at Ipswich had given him some real know- 
ledge of Romany and of gypsy loro ; and 
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at Oxford he came to know gypsies inti- ' (1899) contains over seventy tales with 
mately, a fact which gave a new turn to variants from many lands, and the elabo- 
his life. He left Oxford without taking rate introduction is a monument of 
a degree, spent some time at Gottingen, erudition and ripe scholarship. He pro- 
and for years Uvod much with gypsies at duced also an edition of Sorrow’s 
home and abroad ; he travelled on the ‘ Lavengro ’ (1901), with notes and a 
Puszta with Hungarian gypsies, and else- valuable introduction. When his working 
where with Roumanian and Ronmelian powers failed Mm, Groome was assisting 
companies, and he married in 1876 a wife in the preparation of a new edition of 
of English gypsy blood, Esmeralda Locke, ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English Litera- 
from whom he afterwards separated. ture ’ (3 vols. 1901-1903) ; and for more 

In 1876 Groome settled down to regular than a year he was a confirmed invalid, 
literary work in Edinburgh. He was soon one He died in London on 24 January 1902, 
of the most valued workers on the staff of the and was buried beside his father and 
‘ Globe Enoyclopmdia ’ (6 voLs. 1876-9). In mother in Monk Soham churchyard. 

1877 he began to edit ‘ Suffolk Notes and Nothing in Groome’s life is more 
Queries’ in the ‘Ipswich Journal.’ He remarkable than that he should have passed 
edited the ‘ Ordnance Gazetteer of Scot- so swiftly and cheerfully from a veritable 
land ’ (0 vols. 1882-5 ; 2nd edit. 1893-5), Bohemia of romance into the bondage of 
wMcb took rank as a .standard work of systematic labour, and have worked in the 
reference. In 1885 he joined the literary new conditions with a rare efficiency. A 
staff of Messrs. W. & B. Chambers, and singularly alert, swift, and eager intellect, 
as sub-editor and copious contributor gave ha was unwearied in research, impatient 
invaluable assistance in preparing the new of anything less than precision, a frank 
edition of ‘ Chambers’s Enoyclopmdia ’ and fearless critic ; thoroughly at home 
(10 vols. 1888-92). He had a large share in wide fields of historioal and pMlologioal 
in a gazetteer (1 vol. 1895), and was joint- research, and in some of them a master, 
editor of a biographical dictionary, both A man of strong convictions and not a few 
published by the same house. Mean- prepossessions, lie had a knowledge of 
while he was an occasional contributor to the romantic side of Scottish Mstory such as 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Bookman,’ few Scotsmen possess, notably of Jacobite 
and other periodicals, wrote many articles literatm'e in all its ramifications native 
for this Hiotionary, and did much sys- and foreign. Bfis vivacious style showed 
tematio reviewing for the ‘ AtheiiiBum.’ a marked individuality. Men like Swin- 
‘ A Short Border History ’ was issued in burne and Mr. Watts-Dunton cherished 
1887. The delightful sketches of his father hi.s friendsMp, and he maintained a oorre- 
and Ms father’s friend, Edward FitzGerald, spondenoe with eminent scholars all over 
published as ‘ Two Suffolk Friends ’ in Europe (e.g. August Friedrich Pott and 
1895, were expanded from two articles Franz von Miklosioh) ; some of his many 
in ‘ lllaokwood’a Magazine’ in 1889 and letters to 0. G. Leland are quoted in Mrs. 
1891. Pennell’s ‘life of Leland’ (1906). 

At the same time Groome wi-ote much jqoO; Scotsman, 25 Jan. 

on gypsies. His article on Gipsies, con- 1902 ; jMr. Watts ■ Dimton’s memoir in 
trihuted to the ninth edition of the Ency- Athenpcum, 22 Feb. 1902 ; information from 
clopsdia Britanniea,’ made Mm known to brothers ; personal knowledge.] D. P. 
the world as a gypsyologist. ‘ In Gipsy 

Tents ’ (1880 ; 2nd edit. 1881) recorded GROSE, THOMAS HODGE (1845- 
much of his oivn experience. He was joint- 1906), registrar of Oxford University, horn 
editor of the ‘ Journal of the Gypsy Lore at Redruth in Cornwall on 9 Nov. 1845, 
Society ’ (1888-92 ; revived in 1907), and was fomdh sou of James Grose. An elder 
a paper by Mm on ‘The Influence of the brother, James, went to India in 1860 in 
Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English the civil service, and died as member of 
Folk ’ was printed in 1891, in the ‘ Transac- council at Madras on 7 Jima 1898. Educated 
tions of the International Folk-Lore Con- at Manchester grammar school, under the 
gress.’ Mr. Watts-Dunton has said that in strenuous Mgh - mastersMp of Frederick 
Groome’a remarkable Romany novel with William Walker [q. v. Suppl. H], Grose 
the oddly irrelevant name of ‘ Krieaspiel ’ was elected to a scholarsMp at BalUol 
(1896) ‘ there was more substance flian in College, Oxford, in 1864. He was one 
five ordinary stories,’ the gypsy chapters, of the few to obtain four first classes, 
with autohiograpMoal elements, being two in moderations and two again in the 
‘ absolutely perfect.’ ‘ Gypsy Polk Tales ’ final schools (classics and mathematics). 
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He graduated B.A. in 1868, proceeding 
M.A. in 1871. He entered as a student at 
Linooln’.s Inn, but his plans changed and 
he did not go to the bar. In 1870 he was 
elected to a fellowship at Queen’s College, 
being appointed tutor in the following year, 
and there the rest of Ms life was spent. 
In 1872 he was ordained deacon, hut his 
clerical work was confined to the duties of 
college chaplain and sermons in the chapel. 
In 1887 he was elected to the hebdomadal 
council, and in 1897 to the office of 
university registrar, rvhich he held till his 
death. In 1871 he hod been president of 
the Union ; and in 1887, when the finances 
of the society were in low water, be was 
appointed to the new office of senior 
treasurer, wMoh likewise lie continued to 
hold till liLS death. Between 1876 and 1898 
he served as esaminer in the school of 
h'terae humaniores no less than a dozen 
times. He was also president of the Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Women and 
of the Women’s Suffrage Society, and 
latterly a member of the education com- 
mittee of the Nottinghamahire county 
council. His only contribution to litera- 
ture was to assist Thomas Hill Green [q. v.] 
in editing ‘ The Philosophical Works of 
David Hume ’ (1874-5). 

Grose’s best work waa done in Ms rooms 
at Queen’s. Shy and reserved in manner, 
■(vitli gestures that were awkward and a 
voice that waa gniS, he won the respect and 
affection of many generations of mider- 
graduates. Him self unmarried, he de- 
voted bis time and Ms money to fatherly 
relations among an ever expanding circle 
of those who were to Mm in the place of 
sons. He followed closely every stage of 
his pupils’ future life, however far removed 
they might he from Oxford. In Ms early 
years he bad been a keen fives-player 
and an Alpine climber. He was a member 
of the Alpine Club from 1900 till death. 
Latterly Ms cMef outdoor pursuit was field 
botany. Almost to the last he travelled 
much abroad, Ms interest being divided 
between natural scenery and art museums. 
In 1894 he paid a nine months’ visit to 
India. His rooms ultimately became a 
storehouse of artistic objects and photo- 
graphs brought back from foreign lands. 
He died in college, after a long and painful 
ilMess, on 11 Eeb. 1906, and was buried at 
HolywoU cemetery. The Union Society, 
who had two years before presented him 
with a service of silver plate inscrihed 
‘Viro strenuo, suis carisaimo, optime de 
societate merito,’ adjonrned their debate 
out of respect to his memory. His portrait 


by B. E. Morrison was presented by 
members of the college in 1903 and was 
hung in the college hall. After Ms death 
a memorial funcl was formed for the 
assistanoo of undergraduates in need of 
aid. 

[Personal knowledge ; two pamphlets on the 
occasion of Ma death, printed at Oxford for 
private circulation, 1900.] J. S. C. 

GUBBINS, JOHN (1838-1906), breeder 
and owner of race-horses, born on 16 Deo. 
1838 at the family home, Kilfrush, co. 
Limerick, was fourth son of Joseph Gubbins 
by his wife Maria, daughter of Thomas 
Wise of Cork. Of three surviving brothers 
and five sisters, the thu-d brother, Stamer, 
who was 6 feet 6 inohea taU and of pro- 
portionate build, joined tlio army, and, 
attaining the rank of captain, distin- 
gmshed Mmself in the Crimean war, 
where, discarding Ms sword, he carried 
a heavy hlaoktliorn stick; subsequently 
he bred horses at Knockany, where he 
died on 7 Aug. 1879, aged forty-six, owing 
to the fall upon him of a horse which he 
had been ‘ sohooling ’ over fences. 

John Gubbins, after being educated 
privately, inlieritcd the Knockany pro- 
perty from Ms brother Stamer, and pur- 
chased the estate of Bruree, co. Limerick. A 
fortune was also left him by an unole, Francis 
Wise of Cork. Settling at Bruree in 1868, 
he spent about 40,0007. in building kennels 
and stables, and buying horses and hounds. 
He bunted the Limerick country with 
both stag and fox hounds, and was no 
mean angler, until forced to stop by the 
operations of the Land League in 1882. 

From youth he took a keen interest in 
horse - racing. At first his attention was 
mainly confined to steepleohasorg, and he 
rode many winners at Punchestown and 
elsewhere in Heland. He was the owner 
of Seaman when that horse won the grand 
hnrdle race at Auteuil, but had sold Mm to 
Lord Manners before he won the Grand 
National at Liverpool in 1882. Usna was 
another fine chaser in his possession. Buy- 
ing the stallions Kendal and St. Florian, 
he bred, from the maro Morganette, Galtea 
More by the former and Ard Patrick by the 
latter. GalteeMore won the Two Thousand 
Guineas and tho St. Leger as well as the 
Derby in 1897, and waa afterwards sold to 
the Eussian government for 21,0007., who 
later passed him on to the Prussian govern- 
ment for 14,0007. The latter govern- 
ment also bought Aid Patrick for 21,0007. 
a day or two before he won the Eolipae 
stakes of 10,0007. in 1903, when ho defeated 
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Sceptre and Rock Sand after an excep- 
tionally exciting contest. Other notable 
horses bred by John Gubbins were Blair- 
finde (winner of the Irish Derby) and 
Rerenue. In 1897 he headed the list of 
winning owners with a total of 22.739/., and 
was third in the list in 1903. His horses 
were at various times trained by H. E. 
Linde (in Ireland), Jonssiffe (at Lambomn), 
and S. Darling (at Beolchampton.) After 

1903 John Gubbins was rarely seen on a 
racecourse owing to failing health, and in 

1904 he sold his horses in training. In 
1905, however, his health having apparently 
unproved, he sent some yearlings to Cran- 
borne, Dorset, to be trained by Sir Charles 
Nugent, but iDefore thc.se horses could run 
he died at Bruree on 20 March 1906, and 
was buried in the private burial ground 
at Kilfrush. He was high sheriff of co. 
Limerick in 1886, as well as J.P. and D.L. 
A warm-hearted, genial personality, he was 
a kind and indulgent landlord and em- 
ployer, and a sportsman of the best type. 

In 1889 he married Edith, daughter of 
Charles Legh, of Addington Hall, Chesliire ; 
she predeceased him without issue. His 
estates passed to his nephew, John 
Norris Browning, a retired naval surgeon. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. D. R. Browning, 
of Bruree, co. Limetiolc ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; Sportsman, 21 March 1906 ; Baily’s 
Magazine, May 1000 ; RuS's Guide to the 
Turf.] E. M. 

GUINNESS, HENRY GRATTAN 
(1835-1910), divine and author, bom on 
11 Aug. 1835 at Montpelier House, near 
Kingstown, Ireland, was eldest son in the 
family of one daughter and three sons of 
John Grattan Guiimess (1783-1850), captain 
in the army, who saw service in Lidia. 
His mother was Jane Lucretia, daughter 
of William Cramer (an accomplished vio- 
linist and composer, who was son of Johann 
Baptist Cramer [q. v.]), musical composer, 
and was widow of Captain J. N. D’Esterre, 
who was mied by Daniel O’Connell [q. v.] 
in a duel in Eeb. 1816. His grandfather, 
Arthur Guinness of Beaumont, co. Dublin, 
estahhahed the first Sunday school in 
Ireland in Dublin in 1780. During their 
father’s lifetime the family lived variously 
at Dubliu, Liverpool, Chiton, and Chelten- 
ham. After education at private schools at 
Clevedon and Exeter, Guinness at the age of 
seventeen went to sea, and travelled through 
Mexico and the West Indies. On his return 
to England in March 1853 he experienced 
religious ‘conversion.’ In Jan.l866heentored 
New College, St. John’s Wood, London, waa 


ordained as an undenominational evangeh.st 
ill July 1857, and entered on evangelistic 
work, to which he thenceforth devoted his 
Ufe at home and abroad. He met vith 
great success as a preacher in London, 
rivalling Charles Haddon Spurgeon [q. v.] 
in popularity, and preaching often at the 
Moorfields Tabernacle, the charge of 
which he was offered but declined. There 
followed preaching tours on the Conti- 
nent in Jan. 1858, in Ireland in Feb. 1858 
and in 1859, and in America from Nov. 
1859 to May 1860. After his first marriage 
on 2 Get. 1860 he and his wife spent twelve 
years hi incessant travelling. He visited 
Canada in 1861 and Egypt and Palestine 
in 1862. Ho then held a short pastorate 
at Liverpool, and afterwards worked in 
Ireland. Towards the close of 1865 Guin- 
ness took a house at 31 Bagot Street, 
Dublin, with a view to forming a training 
home for evangelists and missionaries. In 
1866 he also conducted in Dublin the Merrion 
Hall iVEssiou, and there he helped to bring 
Thomas John Bamardo [q. v. Suppl. II] 
under religious infiuenoe. In 1867 ho left 
Dublm for Bath. Work hi France occupied 
much of his time from 1868 to 1872. Next 
year ho founded in London, and directed 
till his death, the East London Institute 
for Home and Foreign Missions, for the 
training of young men and women for home 
and foreign missionary work. The Insti- 
tute was first located at 29 Stepney Green, 
and subsequently at Harley House, Bow. 
Bamardo was a co-director. During the 
first year the students numbered 32. At 
the end of three years branches were 
formed in London, and one was installed at 
Huhne CliS College, Curhar, Derbyslm-e. 
Accommodation was provided for 100 men 
and women ; over 1100 men and women 
have since been trained. 

With the opening up of the Congo and 
the publication of H. M. Stanley’s letters 
at the end of 1877, Guinness and his wife 
resolved to concentrate on foreign missions. 
Amonthly magazine, ‘ The Regions Beyond, ’ 
was started in 1878. The Livingstone 
Inland Mission w'as formed in the Congo 
in 1878, and in 1880 became a branch of 
the institute, uith Guinness as director and 
Mrs. Guinness as secretary. It was trans- 
ferred to the control of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union in 1884 (see Mrs. Guisr- 
NESs’s The New World of Central Africa, 
1890). A new mission to the interior of 
Africa, the Congo Balolo Mission, was 
founded in 1889, and others followed in South 
America — in Peru in 1897, and the Argentine 
in 1899. The organisations were combined 
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in 1890 to form ‘ The Regions Beyond Mis- 
sionary Union,’ an rmseotarian body whose 
activities were further extended to India 
by the formation of the Behar mission in 
the Bengal presidency in 1901. 

Although Gninneas did not himself 
visit the interior of Africa, he went in the 
interest of his societies to Algeria in 1879, 
to America in 1889 (where he inspired the 
creation in Boston and Minneapolis of 
training institutions similar to his own), 
to India and Burma in November 1896, and 
to China and Japan in 1897. A second visit 
to Egypt in 1900 bore good fruit among the 
Sudanese. In 1903 Guinness went with his 
second wife on a five years’ missionary tour 
round the world, visiting Switzerland (1903), 
America and Ganada(1904),Japanand China 
(1905), Australia and New Zealand (1906), 
and South Africa (1907). He received the 
degree of D.D. from Brown University, 
Providence, U.S.A., in 1889. 

Guinness died after four months’ ilness 
on 21 June 1910 at Bath, where he spent his 
last two years, and was ta'ied in the Abbey 
cemetery there. He was twdoe married. 
His first wife, Eamiy (1831-1898), daughter 
of Edward Marlborough ]?itzgerald.((Z. 1839), 
and grand-daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald 
of DubUn, whom he married at Bath 
on 20 Oot. 1860, was oue of the first 
women evangelists. She joined in all her 
husband’s work, was secretary of the East 
London Institute and of the Livingstone 
Inland Mission, was editor of ‘ The Re- 
gions Beyond ’ from 1878, and, besides col- 
laborating with her husband, independently 
published ‘ The Life of Mrs. Henry Deiming ’ 
(Bristol, 1872) and ‘ The New World of 
Central Africa ’ (1890). She died at Cliff 
House, Curhar, Derhyshire, on 3 Nov. 1898, 
and was buried in Baslow churchyard. 
She had six daughters, of whom two only 
survived childhood, and two sons. All the 
children engaged in their parents’ missionary 
efforts. The eldest son, Dr. Harry Grattan 
Guinness (6. 1861), is a director of the mission 
at Harley House. The yotmger daughter, 
Lucy Evangeline (Mrs. Karl Kumm, 1865- 
1906), edited ‘ The Regions Beyond ’ for some 
nine years after her mother’sdeath, published 
books oil South America and India, and was 
a writer of verse. Her father publiahed a 
memoir of her in 1907. Guinness married 
secondly, on 7 July 1903, Grace, daughter of 
EusseU Hurditch, by whom he had two sons. 

In collaboration with his first wife 
Guinness published several works on 
prophecy. The most important, ‘ The 
Approaching End of the Age in the Light of 
History, Prophecy, and Science,’ published 


in 1878 (8th edit. 1882), went through four- 
teen editions. Other joint publications were 
‘Light for the Last Days’ (1886) and ‘The 
Divine Programme of the World’s History’ 
(1888). Guinness published also in 1882 a 
translation of Brusoiotto’s grammar of the 
Congo language, and ‘A Grammar of the 
Congo Language as spoken in the Cataract 
Region below Stanley Pool,’ containing 
specimen translations from the Bible, which 
were printed separately as ‘ Mosaic History 
and Gospel Story.’ His many other 
volumes included ‘ The City of the Seven 
Kill s,’ a poem (1891), and ‘ Creation centred 
in Cteist ’ (2 vols. 1896). 

[The Times, 22 J une 1910 ; Men and Women 
of the Time, 1899 ; Thu’teen Sermons, 1859 
(w’ith brief sketch of Guinness’s fife and 
portrait at ago of 22) ; Harper’s Weekly, 
1860 (portrait) ; In Momoriam number of 
Regions Beyond, Jan.-Feb. 1911 (with por- 
traits) ; Enter Thou, New Year’s number 
of Regions Beyond, 1899, containing memoir 
of Mrs. Guinness with illustrations ; J. S, 
Dennis, Christian Missions and Social Progress, 
3 vok. 1906 ; Dwight, Tupper, and Bliss, 
Encyc. of Missions, 190-1 ; .James Marohant, 
Memoirs of Dr. Barnardo, 1007.] W. B. 0. 

GULLY, WILLIAM COURT, first Vis- 
coiTNT Sblby (1835-1909), Speaker of the 
House of Commons, born in London on 
29 Aug. 1835, was second son of Dr. James 
Manby Gully [q. v.], the well-lmown 
physician of Great Malvern, by Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Court. He was edu- 
cated privately, and at the early age of six- 
teen wont to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was popular at the university and was 
chosen president of the Cambridge Union. 
In 1866 he graduated B.A. with a first class 
in the moral scioiioos tripos, then recently 
established, and proceeded M.A. in 1859. 
On 26 Jan. 1860 ho was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple, and joined the northern 
circuit. He shared the usual struggles of 
a junior barriator, and there is a weU- 
authenticated story of a meeting between 
three members of the circuit who, despair- 
ing of their prospects at home, agreed to 
try their fortunes in India or the coloniea 
But they reconsidered their determination, 
and aE of them rose to eminence in their own 
country. The three were Charles RusseU 
[q- V. Suppl. I], afterwards lord chief 
justice of England, Earrer HersoheU [q. v. 
Suppl. I], afterwards lord ohanceEor of 
Great Britain, and Gully, who gradually 
estabEahed a good practice at the bar, 
especiaUy in commercial oases at Liverpool. 
He had a sound knowledge of law, and a 
fine presence and attractive personaEty. 
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According to a contemporary, 'who spoke 
with intimate knowledge, he ‘ was one of the 
straightest advocates a circuit ever saw.’ 
He ‘ took silk ’ in 1877, was elected a 
bencher in 1879, and eventually became 
leader of the northern circuit. 

In 1880 he felt that his position at the bar 
justified him in entering political life, and 
at the general election of that year he stood 
as a liberal candidate for Whitehaven, 
where the Lo\rther influence was strong 
against him. His opponent was George 
Cavendish Bentinck, and he was defeated by 
182 votes. Nor was he more successful in 
1885, when he tried again and was again 
defeated by the same opponent. It was 
not until 1892 that he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons. Robert Ferguson, 
the liberal member for Carhale, dissented 
from Gladstone’s home rule policy, and 
at the general election of 1892 Gully was 
selected as a liberal candidate in his place. 
He was opposed by R. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck, but was returned by a majority of 143, 
and retained the seat until he Irft the House 
of Commons, In the same year he was 
appomted recorder of Wigan. 

In the House of Commons Gully did not 
take a very active part in debates, but was 
known, and liked, 'as a quiet member, 
apparently more interested in his pro 
fessional than in his political work. His 
opportunity came in 1895. In the April of 
tGt year Mr. Speaker Peel resigned his post. 
The liberal majority was small, dwindling 
and precarious, and the unioni.sts resolved 
to nominate a member of their own party 
as his successor. The candidate whom thej^ 
selected was Matthew White Ridley [q.v. 
Suppl. II], afterwards home secretary and 
first Viscount Ridley. On the liberal 
side Mr. Leonard Courtney (now Lord 
Courtney of Pen with], who had been chair- 
man of ways and means, was suggested by 
the cabinet. But his attitude on the 
Irish question and his somewhat brusque 
individualism -were certain to alienate liberal 
and nationalist votes. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman [q. v. Suppl. II] avowed 
his willingness to take the post, and he 
would apparently have been accepted by 
the unioni.sls. But Sir William Harcourt 
was unwilling to lose so valuable a 
colleague. Then Gully was suggested as 
a ‘ safe ’ man, whom aU the sections 
of the liberal party would support. 'The 
suggestion is said to have come from 
Henry Lahouohere. QuUy was adopted 
as the liberal candidate, and on 10 April 
he was elected against Sir Matthew 'White 
Ridley by a majority of eleven votes. The 
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opposition resented their defeat, and it was 
intimated that in the event of an early change 
of government the unionist party, if returned 
to power at a general election, would not 
feel bound to eontmue Gully a.s speaker in 
a new parliament. On 25 June, after Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement, Lord Salisbury 
became prime minister, parliament was 
dissolved on 8 July, and at the general 
election the unionist party obtained a large 
majority. GuUy’s seat at Carhsle was con- 
tested, but he succeeded in retaining it 
by an increased majority. During the 
short interval which elapsed between Gully’s 
election to the office of speaker and the dis- 
solution of parliament he had firmly estab- 
lished hia reputation as an excellent 
occupant of the chair, and when the new 
parhament met in August the notion of 
opposing his re-election was abandoned, the 
tradition of continuing in office an efficient 
speaker was maintained, and on the motion 
of Sir John Mowbray, the father of the 
house, he was unanimously re-elected. He 
retained hia office, after another re-election 
in 1900, until his retirement in March 
1905. 

Gully had a difficult task to perform in 
succeeding the majestic and awe-inspiring 
Peel, but he proved himself equal to the 
task. _ Handsome, dignified, courteous, 
impartial, he sustained the judicial tradi- 
tions of many parliamentary generations. 
His professional training enabled him to 
master quickly the rules and praotice of 
the house, and his judicial temperament 
secured their impartial application. There 
were some who oritioLsed hia interpretation 
of them as too technical, to others it some- 
times appeared that, as is natural to men of 
sensitive conscience, he inelhied too much, 
in cases of doubt, to the side to which he 
was politically opposed ; but no one ever 
questioned his fairness of mind. One re- 
regrettable incident lost him the confidence 
of the Irish nationalist party. On 6 March 
1901, at a sitting of the committee of supply, 
the chairman, Mr. Lowther (afterwards 
speaker), had granted the closure, and a 
division was called ; but when the order was 
given to clear the house, about a dozen Irish 
members refused to leave their seats. The 
speaker was sent for, and repeated the order ; 
but the members refused to leave the house, 
and were forcibly removed by the police. 
The rule thus enforced was not embodied 
in any standing order and has since been 
expressly repealed. But there is no doubt 
that it represented the then existing 
practice of the House. Whether its en- 
forcement could have been avoided is a 
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question about wliioli anyone acquainted 
with the difficulties of such situations 
would hesitate to express a confident 
opinion. 

In March 1905, after nearly ten years’ 
service, GuUy found himself compelled, on 
the ground of health, to resign the ofifice of 
speaker. The strain of his work was much 
increased by the serious illness of his wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. In 
accordance uith custom, he received a 
peerage and a pension, and a vote of thanks 
from the House of Commons. He took as 
his title (Viscount Selby) the family name 
of his wife. Release from his official 
duties restored his health, and during the 
remaining years of his life he was a regular 
attendant at debates of the House of Lords, 
and served the pubhc in many ways. He 
was chau'mau of the royal commission on 
motor cars, and also of tlie commission on 
vaccination; chairman of the hoard of 
trade arbitration committee m 1908, and 
a momher of the permanent ai'bitration 
comt at the Hague. He was also chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Ikanoo -British Exhibition of 1908. Gully 
was made an hon. LL.D. of Cambridge 
in 1900, and an hon. D.C.L. of Oxford 
in 1904, and received the freedom of the 
City of London on his resignation of the 
office of speaker. His health greatly 
suffered from his wife’s death on 15 Nov. 
1906. He was taken seriously ill whilst 
staying at Menaggio, on the lake of Como, 
in September 1909, and being brought home 
made a temporary recovery. He died on 
0 November in that year at his country 
seat, Sutton Place, Seaford, and was buried 
at Brookwood . He married on 1 6 April 1865 
EUzabeth Anne Walford (d, 1906), eldest 
daughter of Thomas Selby of Whitley and 
Wimhush in Essex. He had issue four 
daughters and two sons. His elder son, 
James William HerseheU, succeeded to the 
peerage. His younger son, Edward WaKord 
Karslake, was for many years private 
secretary both to his father and to his 
father’s successor as speaker, and is now 
examiner of private hOls for the two houses 
of parliament. The best portrait of Gully 
is that by Sir George Reid in the speaker’s 
official house. Another portrait, painted 
by the Hon. John Collier in 1898, is in 
the hall of the Inner Temple. A cartoon 
portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
Pair ’in 1896. 

[The Times, 8-11 Nov. 1909 ; Carlisle 
Express and Examiner, 13 Nov. 1909 ; A. I. 
Easenfc, Lives of the Speakers, 1911 ; personal 
knowledge.] C. P. I. 


GUENBY, HENRY PALIN (1847- 
1904), man of science, eldest son of Henry 
Gurney by his wife Eleanor PaUn, was born 
in London on 7 Sept. 1847. He entered 
the City of London School in 1856, under 
the headmastcrsliip of Dr. Mortimer, and 
remained there until 1866 ; at the school 
he gained the Bcaufoy mathematioal 
medal, and was head ot the school in 
science in 1865. In 1866 he proceeded 
to Clai'6 College, Cambridge, where he 
specialised in soienoe and mathematics. 
He rowed in his coUegc boat, and ran for 
the university in the inter -university 
■sports of 1868 and 1869. He graduated 
B.A. in 1870 as fourteenth wrangler, and 
was fourth in the first class of the natural 
science tripos. At the university Gurney 
studied mineralogy and crystallography 
under Professor William Ilallowes Miller 
[q. V.], and acted for a while as MiUor’s 
deputy. Gurney was also the senior 
lecturer at Glare Collogo in mathematics 
and natural sciences. Elected to a college 
fellowship in April 1870, he held it until 
1883, when he was senior fellow of his 
college. In 1871 be took holy orders, and 
was appointed om'ate to Canon Beck, rector 
of the college living of Rothorhithe, and 
subsequently officiated for many years as 
curate at St. Peter’s Churoh, Boyswater. 
Shortly after his marriage in 1872 he 
became lecturer for Waller Wren at 
Wren’s tutorial establislmiont in Pouds 
Square, Bayswatcr, Gurney’s sound 
mathematical knowledge, clear method of 
teaoliing, and powers of organisation were 
found of such value that lio became in 
1877 managing partner of the firm of 
Wren & Gurney, wliioh rapidly acquired 
celebrity as a preparatory establishment 
for young men wislung to enter the army, 
the Indian civil service, and other home or 
foreign office departments. 

Meanwliile he had kept up Ms interest in 
mineralogy, and in 1875 he published his 
only book, a small but clear and useful 
work on crystallography, one of the 
manuals of elementary science issued 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. In 1876 Gm'iioy helped to 
found the Orystallogical Society, and was 
a member of its Mst council. In 1894 
he was appointed to the post of prin- 
cipal of the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in snooession to Dr. 
William Garnett. At a critical period in 
the history of the College of Soicnoo Gurney 
showed tact, ahibty, and powers of con- 
ciliation and administration. Next year 
Gmney added the duties of professor of 
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matliematics to the burden of the princi- 
palship, retaining the chair until 1904. 
In 1S95 he took a prominent part in 
founding a department of mineralogy and 
crystallography at the college, and was 
himself the first lecturer, giving his services 
gratuitously. In 1896 the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Durham. 

To meet the additional accommodation 
which the growth of the college made im- 
perative, Gurney aiTanged an influential 
public meeting at iSTewcasOe in 1899, where 
a strong committee was formed to collect 
subscriptions. In 1901, at Gurney’s sugges- 
tion, the Armstrong Memorial Fund was 
devoted to the completion of the college, as a 
memorial of Lord Armstrong. The college 
thereupon took the name of Armstrong 
College. The new huilding.s were duly 
commenced in 1904. 

Ommey died through a mountain accident 
in Switzerland on 13 Aug. 1904, having 
apparently lo't his footing vhil.st out 
alone on La Rou-ietto near Arolla, He 
\ias bm'ied at Gaueiew m Herefordshire. 
In 1872 he married at Whitchurch, Here- 
ford.shire, Louisa, daughter of the Rev. 
H. Selby Hele of Grays, Essex. Ho left 
a family of nine daughters ; the eldest, 
Mary, is head mistress of the Newcastle 
high school for girls. 

Gurney was essentially a teacher and an 
organiser of teacliing, who combined great 
abilities as an administrator with a sound 
knowledge of scientific principles and 
marked powers of clear exposition. He 
acted as chaplain to the bishop of Newcastle, 
and warden and chaplain of the Newcastle 
diocesan house of mercy. For the first 
supplement of tliis Dictionary he wrote 
the meinoir of Lord Armstrong. Ho also 
privately prmted ‘ The Continuily of Lite ’ 
(1876) and ‘A Kermoii on Words’ (1882), 
and contributed notes on geology to the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the Institute of Mhihig 
Engineers. 

There is a bust of Giu’uey by Sir. C. 
Neuper in Armstrong College library, and ! 
an oil painting by A. H. Marsh in the hall. | 

fllineralogical Mag,, vol. xiv. Oct. 1904, I 
No. 63, pp, 01-4 ; Newcastle Diocesan Gaz., 
Sept, 1904, p. 110 ; the Northerner, vol. v. 
No. 1, Nov. 1904, p. 2; Lady Clare Mag., 
vol. iv. No. 1, Oct. ternl, 1904, p. 7 ; City of 


London School Mag., No. 160, Slarch 1905, 
, p. 3.] H. L. 

! GUTHRIE, WTLLIAM (1835-1008), 
legal WTiter, horn at Cufiiorn House, 
Stranraer, on 17 Aug. 1835, was son of 
George Guthrie of Appleby, chamberlain 
to the earl of Stair, by his wife Margaret, 
, daughter of Robert McDonall. Educated 
at Stranraer Academy and at the Uni- 
I versitics of Glasgow and Edinburgh, he 
passed to the Scottish bar in 1861, but 
never acquired much practice in the courts. 
Devoting himself to the study of law, he 
became editor of the ‘Journal of Juris, 
prudence’ (1867-74) and an official re- 
porter of cases decided in the court of 
session (1871-4). In 1872 he was appointed 
registrar of friendly societies for Scot- 
land, and in 1874 one of the slierifi- 
suhstitutes of Lanarkshire. In 1881 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Edinburgh University, and in 1891 
represented the Facnlty of Advocates 
at the International Law Association. In 
1903 he vas raised to the position of 
sherift-princi])nl at Glasgow, where he 
took a prominent and useful part in public 
aflairs. He died in the house of his son, 
Dartd Gnthrie, C.A., Glasgow, on 31 Aug. 
1908. He was buried in the Cathcart 
I cemetery, Glasgow. He manied Char- 
I lotte Carruthers, daughter of James 
Palmer of Edinburgh, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. 

I Guthrie was an industrious legal writer. 

I His priueipal publications (all at Edin. 
burgh) were: 1. The fourth edition of 
Robert Hunter’s ‘ Treatise on the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant,’ 1876. 2. ‘ Select 
Cases decided in the iSherift Courts of Scot- 
land,’ 1878. 3. Translations of Savigny’s 
‘ Private International Law ’ (copiously 
annotated), 1869, 1880. 4. Editions 

of Erskine’s ‘ Principles of the Law of 
Scotland; 1870, 1874, and 1881. 5. 

Editions of Bell’s ‘ Principles of the Law 
of Scotland,’ 1872, 1885, 1889, and 1899. 
He also edited George Guthrie’s ‘ Bank 
Monopoly the Cause oi Commercial Crises ’ 
(1864 and 1866) and ‘The Law of Trades 
Unions in England and Scotland under 
the Trade Union Act of 1871 ’ (1873). 

[The Times, Scotsman, and Glasgow 
Herald, 2 Sept, 1908.] G. W. T. 0. 
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HADEN', Sir EEANCIS [SE'S'MOUR 
(1818-1910), etolier and surgeon, the son of 
Charles Thomas Haden, M.D. (1786-1824), 
•sras bom at 62 Sloane Street on 16 Sept. 
1818. A biographical notice of his father 
by Dr. Thomas Alcook was prefixed to 
his uork, ‘Practical Observations on the 
Management and Diseases of Children,’ pub- 
lished posthumously in 1827. His mother, 
Emma, was daughter of Samuel Harrison 
[(]. V.], the vocalist, and was herself an 
exoeUont musician. 

Haden received his general education at 
Derby School, Christ’s Hospital, and 
University College, London, and continued 
his professional studies in ilie medical 
schools ot the Sorbonno, Paris, and at 
Grenoble, where he acted as proseeteur 
in 1839, and, later, lecturer oil surgical 
anatomy at the military hospital. In 
1842 he became a member, and in 1867 
a fellow, of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
From 1851 to 1887 he was honorary suigeon 
to the Department of Soienoe and Art. He 
had settled in private practice at 62 Sloane 
Street in 1847, moving in 1878 to 38 Hert- 
ford Street, Mayfair. In addition to the 
labours of a large private practice, he 
found time for much public work in rela- 
tion to smgical science, serving on the juries 
of the International Exliibitious of 1861 
and 1862, and contributing in this capacity 
in 1802 an exhaustive report, remarkable 
for its championship of the operation of 
ovariotomy. He was consulting surgeon to 
the Chapel Royal, a vice-president of the 
obstetrical society of London, and one of 
the principal movers in the foundation 
of the Royal Hospital for Inoutablea in 
1850. Throughout his life he maintained 
a vigorous campaign against cremation, 
as well as against certain abuses which 
had become more or less inseparable 
from the old-fashioned methods of burial, 
advocating a natural ‘ earth to earth ’ 
burial, which he effected by his inven- 
tion of a papier-mdehe coffin. He pub- 
lished on the subject several pamphlets, 

‘ The Disposal of the Dead,’ ‘ A Protest 
against Cremation,’ ‘ Earth to Earth’ (1876), 
and ‘Cremation an Incentive to Crime’ 
(2nd edit. 1892). Among his fellow practi- 
tioners he was noted for an instinctive 
power of diagnosis, due largely to a disci- 
plined sense of vision. Much of his spare 
time in the evenings while a student in 


Paris was spent in the art] schools, and 
quite apart from his purely artistic incli- 
nation he was always a staunch advocate 
of the use of drawing in training the hand 
and oye of the surgeon. 

Haden sought relaxation from his pro- 
fessional work of surgeon, which ho pursued 
tiU 1887, in the art and study of etch- 
ing. His etched work, although technically 
that of an amateurs is the chief memorial 
of his life. Except for a few plates after 
Tinner, and some family portraits after 
Wright of Derby, his work is entirely 
original. It includes a few portraits and 
figure studies, hut is chielly devoted to 
landscape. Heru ire was an artist of great 
truth and keenness of vision, and his best 
work shows a real sense of stylo, a true 
appreciation of the value of line, and a 
thorough command of an eminently virile 
technique. Most of his etchings, wMoh 
number two hundred and fifty in all (Nos. 66 
and 57 in Dr. Harrington’s catalogue are 
in reality difioront states of a single plate), 
were done during the years of hrs greatest 
professional activity. Ho was not only 
assiduous in drawing and etching when 
in the country, hut even on his prolessional 
rounds he was seldom without a plate in 
his pocket or in the carriage, ready to use 
the etching needle to record his impressions 
as another would a note-book. 

Six of his plates, the records of an 
Italian journey, date as early as 1843-4, 
but there was an interval of lourtcon years 
before he took up etching again in 1868. 
By that time Haden had come into close 
relations with James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler [q. v. Suppl. 11], whose half-sister 
Dasha Delano Whistler, Haden married 
on 16 Oct. 1847. The etchings of Wliistler 
and Haden hear traces of a mutual 
influence which is well exemplified in 
portraits by both (HARRiRQTOir, No. 9; 
Wbdmobb, No. 26) of Lady Haden reading 
by lamplight. The two etchings were done 
on the same evening in 1868, the year in 
which Whistler published the thirteen prints 
of the ‘ Erenoh set.’ 

One half of Haden’s etchings were pro- 
duced in the decade succeeding 1869, sixty- 
eight being done in the two years 1864-5 
alone. Then in 1877, when ho was staying 
at Newton Manor with Sir John Charles 
Robinson, and afterwards travelling with 
Robinson in Spain, ho completed his record 
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number for one year, etching thirty-nine 
plates. Between 1859 and 1887 he was in- 
termittently regular in his pastime, two years 
being the longest interval that he allowed 
to pass without etching a plate. After 
1887 no plate is recorded imtil 1896, and 
in the next three years, 1896-8, he did 
eighteen plates, including a considerable 
number of mezzotints, a prooes.s which 
he chiefly practised at this late period of 
his activity. His last plate, a sketch of 
Woodcote Park, done on a pewter plate 
from the artist’s bedroom window, is dated 
1901. 

Except for the twenty-five etchings 
which appeared in Paris under tho title 
‘ fitudes a I’eau-forte ’ in a portfolio with 
text by Philippe Burty (1865-6), nearly 
all Haden’s etchings were put into com- 
merce separately by the artist. Pieces of 
capital importance in the sale-room are the j 
‘Thames Fishermen’ (Haerington, No. 
11); ‘By-road m Tipperary’ (tVj, No. 30); 
the larger ‘ Shere Jlill Pond ’ {ib. No. 38) ; 
‘Sunset in Ireland’ {ib. No. 51); ‘La 
Belle Anglaise ’ (j 6. No. 90) ; the ‘ Pdver 
in Ireland ’ [ib. No. 91), and, moat popular 
of all, the ‘ Breaking up of the Agamemnon ’ 
{ib. No. 145), a subject repeated in a later 
plate {ib. No. 229). But these pieces 
capitales are by no moans the best of his 
work, w'hich is as often found in the plates 
of less rarity and value. Special praise 
is due to the series of dry-points done in 
1877 near Swanage, e.g. ‘ Windmill Hill,’ 
No. 1 (H. No. 163) ; and for breadth and 
vigour of style in pure etching ‘ Sawley 
Abbey ’ {ib. No. 148) ; ‘ By Inveroran ’ 
{ib. No. 149) ; the ‘ Inn, Purfleet ’ {ib. 
No. 139) ; the ‘ Essex Farm ’ {ib. No. 155) ; 
and the ‘ Boat House ’ {ib. No. 166). 

Haden’s practical services to British 
etching include the foundation in 1880 
of the Society (now the Royal Society) 
of Painter-Etchers, whose president he 
remained until his death. His public 
service was rewarded in 1894 by a knight- 
hood, and his distinction recognised abroad 
by honorary membership of the Institut 
do France in 1906, the Aoademie des Beaux 
Arts, and the Society des Artistes Fran 9 ais. 
He was elected a member of the Athenseum 
in 1891 under Rule II. Among the medals 
awarded him at various tiraes for etch- 
ing were Grands Ptix at the Expositions 
Universelle.s at Paris in 1889 and 1900. 
He exhibited etchings in the Royal Academy 
from 1860 to 1885, nsing the pseudonym 
of H. Dean in the exhibitions of 1860 to 
1864. He also produced a large number 
of landscape drawings (now preserved in the , 


collections of Mr. F. Seymour Haden, Dr. 
H. N. Harrington, the', Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and elsewhere), some of the earliest 
being in w'ater-colour, hut the majority exe- 
cuted in black chalk, characterised by great 
breadth and vigour of handling ; he received 
a medal for some exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, Chicago, 1893. Most 
of Haden’s etchings were done direct on 
the copper without the aid of preliminary 
studies, but drawings which were used as 
studies for twenty-seven etchings are 
known. 

Tho chief coUeotions of his etchings 
are in the British Museiun, tho Avery col- 
lection in the New York Public Library, 
the Allbright Art Gallery, Buffalo, and the 
private collections of Dr. H. N. Harrington 
(who was one of Haden’s executors) and 
Air. Harris B. Dick of New York. Special 
exhibitiou.s of his etchings were held by the 
Fine Art Society (1878-9), at the Corpora- 
tion Art Galleiy, Derby (1880). by the E oyal 
Society of Painter-Etchers (1880), Wunder- 
lich & Co., New York (1800), P. & D. 
Colnaghi (1001), F. Keppel & Co., New 
York (1001, 1003, 1004, 1006, 1908-9), 
Grolicr Club, New York (1902), at the 
Salon d’Automne, Paris (1907), by Obach & 
Co., London (1907), T. & R. Annan & Co,, 
Glasgow (1910), Ernest Brown & PhUlips, 
Leicester Galleries (1011, Dr. H. N. -Har- 
rington’s coUection, with his valuable 
preface to the catalogue). 

As a critic and writer on art, Haden 
will he chiefly rememhered as a pioneer 
of the scientific criticism of Rembrandt’s 
etchings (of which he had a considerable 
collection). He was largely responsible 
for the Rembrandt exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club in 1879, and his 
introductory remarks to the catalogue 
gave the chief impetus to the criticism that 
has divided so much school work from 
the master’s own etching. In addition to 
this introduction (published separately in 
1879 as ‘ The Etched Work of Rembrandt ’ ; 
French trans. 1880), his most valuable 
publications on art include ‘ About 
Etching’ (1879; 3rd edit. ISSI), ‘The 
Relative Claims of Etching and Engraving 
to rank as Fine Arts and to be represented 
as such in the Royal Academy’ (1883), 
‘The Art of the Painter-Etchers’ (1890), 
‘The Royal Society of Painter-Etohers ’ 
(1891) (this and the preceding reprinted 
from the ‘ Nineteenth Centuiy ’), ‘ The 
Etched Work of Rembrandt, Trae and 
False’ (a lecture, 1895), hia ‘Presidential 
Address to the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, 1901 ’ (1902). 
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On. retiring from Ms London practice 
in 1887 Haden lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Alresford, Hampshire. From 
1888 he resided at Woodoote Manor, 
an old Elizabethan house, where he died 
on 1 June 1910. Lady Haden died in 
1908. By her he had one daughter 
and three sons, his oldo.st son, Francis 
Seymour, C.M.G., being distinguished in 
the colonial service in South Africa. 

There are two painted portraits of Haden, 
both done by Jacomb Hood in 1892, 
one being in the possession of his sou, 
Mr. F. Seymour Haden, the other belonging 
to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 
There is a portrait drawing by Alphoiiso 
Legros (done about 1883, and once in 
the po.ssessinn of Mc.ssrs. Kcppcl of Now 
York). Ilis portrait was etched by himself 
(3 plates), L. Flameug (1875), L. Lacretellc 
(1878). W. Strang (1883), H. von Herkomer 
(2 plate, s, 1892), and Percy Thomas (1900) ; 
it was engraved by 0. W. Shorborn (1880), 
and was mezzotinted by A. Legros (1881). 
G. Robinson (1887), and Sh Frank Short 
(1911, after the Pahiter-Etohers’ portrait 
by Jaoomh Hood). 

[H. N. Harrhigton, Doscriplivo Cat.aloguc, 
1910 (including a oomploto i-erios of repro- 
ductions of tho etchings) ; The Times, 2 Juno 
1910 ; information supplied by his son, 
Ml'. Francis Seymour Haden.] A. M. H. 

HAIG BROWN, WILLIAM (1823- 
1907), master of Cliarterhouse, born at 
Bromley by Bow, Middlesex, on 3 Doc. 1823, 
■was tMrd son of Thoma.s Brown of Edin- 
burgh by Ms -wife Amelia, daughter of John 
Haig, of the family of ‘ Haig of Bemer- 
syde.’ In Ms tenth year he received a 
presentation to Clu-ist’s Hospital, where he 
remained, first in the junior school at 
Hertford, and later on in London, until 
1842. TM'oughout life he maintained a 
close connection with the Hospital, of 
which he became a ‘ donation governor ’ in 
1864, and from that time took an active 
pMt in the work of the governing body, 
Ms experience being of especial service in 
connection with the removal of the school 
to Horsham in 1902. He was author, in 
1899, both of ‘ The CM'ist’a Hospital 
Carmen ’ in Latin, and of ‘ The School 
Song ’ in English, with an added version 
in Greek, Ereneh, and German. In 1842 
he entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1846 as eighth junior 
optime in the mathematical and second 
in the first class in the classical tripos. 
Elected a fellow in October _1848 (M.A. 
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1849), and taking holy orders (deacon 1852 
and prie.st 1863), ho engaged in college 
work mitil 1867, when he was appointed 
headmaster of Kensington proprietary 
school. 

In 1863, on the resignation of Dr, Richard 
Elwyn of the headinastersliip of Ch.arter- 
house, Haig Brown was appointed his 
successor on 12 Nov., in spite of the lung 
established tradition that ‘ tho School- 
master,’ such was then Ms title, .should 
have been educated at the school. On his 
first public appearance in Charterhouse at 
the Founder’s Day dinner (12 Dec.), Haig 
Brown sat next to 3'hackoray, who died 
twelve days later. Next year Haig Brown 
proceeded LL.D. at Cambridge. 

The position of Charterhouse was at this 
time critical. Placed in the lioart of 
London, and -with the new Smithfleld 
Market at its doors, its oxistonoo as a 
boarding-school was rapidly becoming im- 
possible, and tho report of the Public 
Schools’ Commission, issued early in 1864, 
definitely recommen decl its removal. Apart 
from the objections of politicians like A. 8, 
Ayrton [q. v. Suppl. I], who denounced tho 
removal as an injury ‘ to twenty, thirty, or 
even 60,000 families in tho metrojDolis,’ who 
had aolahn to benefit by its endowments, 
a stubborn resistanoD was offered by tho 
governors and their ohairman, Arohdeaoon 
Hale, the master of tho hospital, whoso 
authority was then superior to that of 
‘ the Sohoolmasler.’ Haig Bronui thereupon 
issued a oiroidar to old Carthusians, laying 
the whole case before them, the result 
being that they voted in tho proportion of 
ten to ono for removal, wMlo he also won 
over Lord Derby, an influential governor, 
who became prime minister in June 
1866, and he secured the support of 
Gladstone, who had recently been made a 
governor. In May 1866 the governors 
decided on the removal, and a private bill, 
giving the necessary powers, was introduced 
hi the House of Lords, passed the House of 
Commons on 16 August, and heoamo law 
fom days later, 

The new and admirable site at Godal- 
mfaig was accidentally discovered by Haig 
Brown, who, when on a visit to his wife’s 
father at his rectory of Hamblcdon in the 
neighbourhood, heard that the ‘Deanery 
Farm estate ’ was for sale, walked over the 
same day, and made up Ms mind. The 
governors, who had sold a large portion of 
their London estate to Merchant Taylors’ 
school for a price far below its real value, 
refused, by what jiroved to be a very 
costly error, to purohaso more than fifty- 
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five acres, a large part o£ which was useless 
either for buildings or for playing-fields, 
and made provision for the aooommodation 
of only about 180 boys. But the main 
point was carried ; the first sod was turned 
on Founder’s Day 1869, and on 18 June 
1872 the new sdiool was oocu 2 )ied by 
117 old and 33 new boys. From that 
moment its progress was marvellous. ‘ The 
Schoolmaater ’ no longer occupied a posi- 
tion subordinate to the ‘ Master ’ of the 
hospital, but by the appointment of a j 
‘ new governing body of Charterhouse 
school ’ (distinct henceforth from the ‘gover- 
nors of Charterhouse’), in accordance nith 
the Public Kehoola Act of 1868, he became 
a headmaster, with the very ample statutory 
powers vhicii that act bestowed. Once 
Haig Bromi held power he knew how to 
use it. Fearlc.'S liimself, he inspired all 
around liim with his own courage and 
confidence. Within a few years, in addi- 
tion to the three houses originally built 
hj' the governor, eifrht others were erected 
by various masters entirely at their onn 
risk, until by September 1870 the number 
of hoys had grown to 500, the number to 
which it Avas then wisely limited, though it 
afterwards crept up to 560. In 1874 the 
school chapel ivas consecrated, and from 
then for more than thirty years frequent 
additions Averc made to the school in the 
shape of class-rooms, a hall, a museum, 
and new ffiaying-fields. When Haig BroAvn 
retired in 1897 ho had earned the title 
AA’hieh he everywhere bore of ‘ onr second 
Founder.’ 

In 1872 the future of Charterhouse Avas 
jH-ecarious ; in 1897 it was secure ; and the 
result Avas mainly due to the poweiful, 
single-minded personality of the head- 
master. He Avas not a great teacher, 
certainly no theorist about education, no 
lover of exact rules, and rather one Avho 
allowed both hoys and masters the largest 
measure of independence. Like the other 
three groat schoolmasters of the century, 
Arnold, Thring, and Kennedy, he neither 
sought nor received ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. Though hold to make changes, he 
Avas loyal to the past, so that he became 
the living embodiment of ‘ the spirit of the 
school,’ both in its old and its new ‘ home.’ 
A man ‘ of infinite jest,’ though he could be 
very stern, he was always very human, so 
that ‘ Old BiU,’ as he was called, was an 
object equally of awe and of affeotiou. 

On b's retirement from the school in 
1897 he was appointed master of Charter- 
house (in London). He took an active 
part in the government of the hospital. 


and remained an energetic member of the 
governing body of the school. Among 
other distinctions bestowed on him Avere 
those of honorary canon of Winchester in 
1891, and honorary fellow of Pembroke, his 
old college at Cambridge, in 1898. He Avas 
also made officier de I’Academie in 1882, and 
officier de I’lnstruction puhhque in 1900. 
He died at the Master's lodge at the hospital 
onll Jan. 1907, and Avas buried in the chapel 
at Ciiarterhou.se Hchool. 

Haig BroAAui married, in 1857, Annie 
Marion, eldest daughter of the Rev. E. E. 
Eowsell. Duiing the forty years of his 
school Aiork she rendered liim untiring 
assistance. By her he was father of five 
sons and seven daughters. 

As a memorial of Ms Avork at the school 
a seated .“tatue in bronze by Harry 
Bates, A.R.A. (who died before the Avork 
Avas Avholly finished), was set up in front 
of the school chapel in 1899. His portrait 
by Prank Holl (etched by Hubert von 
Herkomer) was placed in the great hall in 
1886. 

Haig BroAAii’s published Avorks are the 
• Sertmn Carthudanum ’ (1870); ‘Charter- 
houac Past and Present’ (Oodnlming, 1879); 
and ‘ Carthusian Memories and other Verses 
of Leisure’ (Avith portrait, 1005), a collection 
of various prologues, epilogues, epigrams, 
and other fugitive pieces. Three of Ms 
hymns, ‘ 0 God, whose Wisdom made the 
Sky,’ ‘ 0 God, Thy Mercy’s Fountains,’ and 
‘Auctor omnium bonorum,’ have a per- 
manent place in the service for Founder’s 
Day, and are worthy of any collection. 

(William Haig BroAvn of Cliarterhouso, 
Avrittcu by some of his pupils, edited by his 
son, H. E. Haig Bioato. liiOS ; personal 
fcnoAA'ledge.] T. E. P. 

HAIGH, ARTHUR ELAM (1855-1905), 
classical scholar, bom at Leeds on 27 Fob. 
1856, was third son, in a family of three 
sons and two d,aughter3, of Joseph Haigh, 
chemist, by his wife Lydia, daughter of 
Charles James Duncan. He was educated 
at Leeds grammar school, where he gained 
nearly every school distinction. On 22 Oct. 
1374 he matriculated from Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Avith a scholarship, and 
began his lifelong career of study and 
teaching at the universily. As an imder- 
graduate he was versatile and successful. 
He took a first class in classical moderations 
in 1875 and in literse hnmaniores in 1878 ; he 
won the two Gaisford prizes for Greek verse 
(1876) and Greek prose (1877), the Craven 
scholarship (1879), and the Stanhope prize 
for an essay on the ‘Political Theories of 
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Dante’ (1878). He made pungent and 
ivitty speeolies at tlie Dnion on the liberal 
side, and he rowed in the Corpus eight 
when it was near the head of the river. 
On graduating B.A, in 1878 (M.A. 1881) 
he was elected to a fellowship at Hertford, 
which he held till 1886. He became classical 
lecturer at Corpus also in 1878, and for the 
nest twenty-seven years was constantly 
engaged in teaching at that and other 
colleges. In 1001 he was admitted fellow 
of Corpus, and was appomted senior tutor 
the following ” year. He was classical 
moderator in 1888-9, and again in 1897-8. 

Haigh collaborated with T. L. PapiUon 
in an edition of Virgil with a very careful 
text (1892) ; and he published ‘ The Attic 
Theatre’ (1889) and ‘The Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks ’ (1890). These works, winch 
gave Haigh a general reputation, exhibit 
sound scholarship, independent judgment, 
the faculty of lucid exposition, and a 
wide range of classical and miscellaneous 
reading. 

Haigh laid more stress than most Oxford 
tutors of his time on verbal aoomuoy and 
the need for close textual study, But the 
limitations of his method were consistent 
with broad and sympathetic literary in- 
terests, He studied Engh'sh literature with 
the same fastidious diligence which he 
bestowed upon the classics, and was a 
cultivated and extremely well-informed 
critic of the English poets, and of some of 
the greater witers of Germany, lAance, 
and Italy. 

Haigh took little part in university 
business or society, living a tranquil 
family life and cherishing a few intimate 
friendships. He died somewhat suddenly, 
at his residence in the Parks at Oxford on 
20 Deo, 1905, and was buried in Holywell 
churchyard. 

In Aug. 1886 he married Matilda Forth, 
daughter of Jeremiah Giles Pilcher, J.P., 
D.L, She predeceased him in July 1804, 
leaving four children. 

[Personal knowledge ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxonienses ; article by A. G. (i.e. A. D. Godley, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford) in the 
Oxford Magazine, 24 Jan. 1906,] S. J. L. 

HAINES, SIR FREDERICK PAUL 
(1819-1909), field-marshal, horn on 10 Aug. 
1819, at the Parsonage Farm, Kirdford, 
Sussex, was youngest child in the family of 
three sons and a daughter of Gregory Haines, 
C.B. (1778-1853), who was in Wellington’s 
commissariat throughout the Peninsular 
war and at Waterloo, and ended Ms 
career as commissary-general in Ireland, 


by Ms nife Harriet, daughter of John 
Eldridge of Kdrdford. The father was de- 
scended from prosperous Sussex yeomen, 
of whom the most remarkable was Richard 
Haines (1633-1685), author, among other 
works, of ‘ The Prevention of Poverty ’ (1674) 
and ‘ A Method of Government for Public 
Worldng Almshouses’ (1679), Educated 
at Midhurst school and in Brussels and 
Dresden, Frederick, following the example 
of his two elder brothers, entered the army, 
being gazetted ensign in the 4th (the 
King’s Own) regiment on 21 June 1830. 
He joined Ms regiment at Bangalore, 
where his eldest brother, Gregory, had just 
maixied a daughter of Sir Hugh (after- 
wards the first viscount) Gough fq. v.], 
who was in command of the Mysore 
division. TMs family connection led m 
1844 to the appointment of Haines, who 
had been promoted lieutenant in 1840, 
as A.D.C. to Gough, then commander -in- 
oMef in the East Indies. In the first Sikh 
war he was acting military secretary to 
the oommandcr-in-cMof, and fought at 
Moodkeo and at Ferozcshali, where he was 
dangerously wounded. His services were 
rewarded by a captaincy, without payment, 
in the lOtli foot (May 1846), whence he 
exchanged, in March 1847, into the 21st 
foot (the Soots fusiliers). From 23 May 
1846 to 7 May 1849 he was miHtary 
secretary to Lord Gough, and was present 
at the skirmish at Ramnuggur, the 
operations for the crossing of the Chenah, 
and the battles of GMlhanwaUa and Gujerat. 
For the services rendered in tliis capacity 
he was given a brevet majority in June 
1849 and a brevet lieut. -colonelcy in August 
1850. 

In 1854 Haines accompanied the 21st 
foot to the Crimea, and was present at 
the actions of the Alma and Balaclava. 
His ranlc as a brevet lieut. -colonel placed 
Mm at the battle of Inlcerman (6 Nov. 
1854) in command of a small hodyof troops. 
The detachment held for six hours the harrier 
on the post road which guarded the approach 
to the second division camp, and the exploit 
in Kinglake’s opinion ‘ augments tho glory 
of the day as far as concerns the English, 
and gives much more simplicity, and con- 
sequently more grandeur, to the battle 
than would otherwise belong to it.’ Haines 
was also responsible for sending troops 
to silence the Russian artillery on Shell 
HM, and thus helped to bring the battle to 
its final crisis. .Mter tho battle of Inker- 

in he succeeded to a majority in the 
21st foot, and he was promoted to a brevet 
colonelcy (28 Nov. 1854) in recognition 
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o£ his conduct. In April 1855 he wa! 
gazetted lieut. -colonel, unattached, and 
6ora June 1855 to January 1856 he was 
assistant adjutant-general at Aldershot 
where the camp was in course of con- 
struction. Erom June 1856 to June 186C 
he was military secretary to the commander 
in-chief at Madras, Sir Patrick Grant [q. t. 
Suppl. I], and accompanied him to Calcutta 
during the interval between the death o‘ 
General Anson and the arrival of Sir Colin 
Campbell in the summer of 1857. In 
Oct. 1859 ho was gazetted lieut-colone 
of the 8th foot, which ho commanded 
from Sept. 1860 to Aug. 1861. After 
brief periods of service as an aoting bri- 
gadier-general at Aldershot, as deputy 
adjutant-general at headquarters in 
Ireland, and as a brigadier-general in 
Ireland, he was promoted major-general 
(Hov. 1884) and held the command of the 
Mysore division from March 1865 to March 
1870. On his return from India he became 
quartermaster-general at headquarters from 
Nov. 1870 to March 1871, and from May 
1871 to Dec. 1875 was commander-in-chief 
at Madras, becoming a K.C.B. in 1871 and 
a lieutenant-general in 1873. 

Prom April 1876 to April 1881 Haines 
was comniander-in-cliief in India. Prom 
the beginning of his term of office the 
attention of the Indian government was 
occupied by difficulties with Russia and 
with Afghanistan. When an Anglo-Russian 
war seemed imminent, in 1876, he 
strongly opposed a proposal of the viceroy, 
LordLytton [q.v.],for an invasion of central 
Asia by a small force ( Life, pp. 216-24). 
He did not oppose Lytton’s ‘ forward 
pohey,’ and he regarded the Afghan war as 
inevitable ; but he differed entirely from 
the viceroy’s esthnate of the forces required 
for the purpose, and he disapproved of 
such measures as Cavagnari’s suggestion 
of a surprise attack on Ali Musjid. He 
believed that the Kuram valley, to the 
strategic value of which Lytton and his con- 
fidential adviser. Sir George CoUey [q. v.], 
attached great importance, was a cul-de-sac 
and useless as a military route to Kabul. 
The reinforcements on which Haines in- 
sisted at the outset of the campaign of 
1878-9 proved to be required, and for his 
general supervision of the war he received the 
thanlcs of both houses of parliament and 
was given the grand cross of the Star of 
India in. July 1879. He was made G.O.B. 
in 1877, and on the institution of the Order 
of the Indian Empire in 1878 he became, 
ex officio, C.I.E. 

In the Afghan campaign of 1879-80 


Haines had again serious differences with 
Lord Lytton about the Kuium route, 
the number of troops required, and the 
relation of the eommander-in-ohief to 
commanders in the field. His relations 
with Lytton’s success.sor. Lord Eipon 
[q. V. Suppl. H], were more cordial, but 
his warnings of the danger of an attack 
on Kandahar by Ayub Klian were dis- 
regarded by the viceroy. He acquiesced 
unwillmgly in General Burrows’ advance on 
the Helmund river, and ordered Bombay 
troops to move up in support. After the 
defeat of Burrows at Maiwand (27 July 
1880) Haines suggested the relief of 
Kandahar by a force from Kabul com- 
manded by General Roberts. For Ms 
services in the conduct of operations in 
the war of 1879-80 Haines received 
again the thanks of both houses of parUa- 
ment, and wa.s offered a baronetcy, which 
he declined. The close of his term of 
command was occupied ivith discussions 
about the recommendations of the Indian 
Annj’ Commission of 1879, from which 
he dissented, urging the continuance of 
separate presidential armies. 

From 1881 until his death Haines lived 
in London. He represented the British 
army at the Russian manceuvres of 1882 
and at the German manceuvres of 1884. 
He had become a general in 1877 and was 
raised to the rank of field-marshal in 
1800. He was colonel of the royal 
Munster fusiliers from 1874 to 1890, when 
he became colonel of lu.s old regiment, 
the royal Scots fusiliers. In his closing 
years he was much interested in foreign 
policy, especially in central Asian ques- 
tions, in art, the drama, and in cricket. 
He died in London on 11 June 1909, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Hainesmarried in 1856 Charlotte {d. 1881), 
daughter of Col. E. Miller of the Madras 
army, and had three sons. A portrait 
by the Hon. John Collier (1891) is at the 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, London. 

A caricature by J. T. C. appeared in 
Vanity Fair ’ in 1876. 

piemoir of Richard Haines, 1033-85, by 
Charles Reginald Haines, privately printed, 
1899 ; Army Lists ; A. W. Kinglake, Invasion 
of the Ciimea, vol. vi. 1877 ; G. B. Malleaon, 
Ambushes and Surprises, 1883 ; Report and 
Evidence of the Indian Army Oommissioa 
d 1879 ; R. S. Rait, Life of Hugh, First 
discount Gough, 1903, and Life of Sir Freder- 
ck Haines, 1911 ; Lady Betty BalEoni’s Lord 
hytton’s Indian Administration, 1899 ; H. B. 
Hanna, Second Afghan War, 3 vols. 1899-1910; 
The Times, 14 June 1909.] R. S. E. 
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HAlIBURTOlsr, ARTHUR LAW- 
RENCE, first Baeon Ealibuston (1832' 
1007), civil servant, tliird son of Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton [q. v.] and Louisa, 
daughter of Capt. Lawrence Neville, was 
bom at Windsor, Nova Scotia, on 26 Dec. 
1832. He was educated at King’s College 
in that town, the oldest university m 
the dominion, from wliich he received in 
1899 an honorary D.C.L. degree. He 
was called to the Nova Scotian bar in 
1855, but a few months later ha re- 
ceived a commission in the commissariat 
department of the British army, and during 
the later stages of the Crimean war he 
served as a civil commissary at the base in 
Turkey. After the Peace of Paris he was 
posted to the forces in Canada. In Novem- 
ber 1859 he was appointed deputy assistant 
commissary general, and transferred to the 
London headquarters ; in 1869 ho w.aa 
made assistant director of suppMos and 
transports, resigning his commission in the 
army and formally entering the civil 
service. In tliis capacity he consolidated 
and greatly simplifl^ the chaotic arrange- 
ments which regulated the transport and 
travelling allowanooa of the army at home. 
In 1872 he was appointed deputy accountant 
general in the military department of the 
government of India, wliioh post he held 
tUl 1875 ; on returning to the war office 
he acted as chairman of a coniinittee wliioh 
brought about a much-needed decentralisa- 
tion and effected substantial economies in 
that office. In 1878 he was appointed 
director of supplies and transport, and it 
devolved upon him to superviso the vic- 
tualling of the army during eight campaigns, 
which included the Nile e.vpedition of 1884-5. 
On the testimony of Lord Wolseley no 
army that he had been associated with 
was so well fed as the British troops were 
on that occasion, in circumstances of un- 
precedented difficulty, In recognition of 
his services, Haliburton was made O.B. 
in 1880 and IC.C.B. in 1885. On the 
abolition of tbe office of civilian director of 
supphes and transports in 1887 he was 
placed temporarily on the rethed list ; but 
after serving on several important public 
inquiries at home and abroad he became 
in May 1891 asastant under-secretary for 
war, and in 1896 permanent under-secretary, 
wMcb office he held till his retirement by 
operation of the age-limit m 1897. He was 
made G.O.B. in that year, and in 1900 was 
raised to the peerage under the title of 
Baron Haliburton of Windsor in the 
province of Nova Scotia and dominion of 
Canada. 


Li 1891 he served as representative of 
the war office on the committee, of wliioh 
Lord Wantage [q. v. Siiiipl, II] was the head, 
to investigate the terms and conditions 
of service in the army. His dissentient 
report contamed a strong defence of the 

principle of the existing short service system 
and offecLualiy iioutralised the recommen- 
dations in the direction of modifying it 
upon which the rest of the committee stood 
agreed. In December 1897, after bis 
retirement from tho war office, he con- 
ducted a vigorous newspaper oampaigii in 
‘ The Times ’ against Arnold-Forster [q. y. 
Suppl. II] and others on tho same topic 
of ‘ Short versus Long Service.’ His letters 
wore subsequently reprinted in pamphlet 
form ; as were also another series contri- 
buted to tho same newspaper in 1001 on 
‘ Army Admuiistration in Tlireo Centuries.’ 
It is no exaggeration to say that he was the 
first to c.xplain to tho public generally, and 
to not a few among military critics, tho 
real nature of Lord Cardwell’s reforms and 
of tho army reserve created by them. 
During his later [years ho became a convert 
to the principle of universal service, and a 
few weeks before Iris death he formulated 
in the pages of tho ‘Nineteenth Century’ 
a scheme lor utrivorsal military training, 
He died at Boumeinoirih on 21 April 1007, 
and was buried at Brompton oometery, 
Haliburton represented the finest type of 
civil servant, uniting indefatigable industry 
with great lucidity of expression and 
breadth of view. Ho worked, moreover, 
in oomjiloto harmony with tho military 
officials in tho war office, and his opinion 
was held in high regard by those soldiors 
on tho active list who wore best versed 
in the' problems of military administra- 
tion. On 3 Nov. 1877 he married Marian 
Emily, daughter of Leo Sobuster and 
widow of Sir William Diokason Clay, 
second baronet ; she survived him without 
issue. 

[Lord Haliburton, a Momoir of Ills Publio 
Services, by J. B. Allay, 1909 ; private in- 
formation.] J. B. A. 

HALL, CHRISTOPHER NEWMAN 
(1816-1902), congregationalist divine, bom 
at Maidstone on 22 May 1816, was son of 
John Vino Hall [q, v.], proprietor of the 
‘ Maidstone Journal,’ by Mary, daughter of 
James Teverill of Worcester. Educated 
at Roobestcr and at Tottoridge, he entered 
his father’s printing house at fourteen, 
working successively as compositor, reader, 
and reporter. In 1837 he went to High- 
bmy College, in training for the congre- 
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gational ministry, graduated B.A. at Lon- 
don UniYersity in 1841, and in 1842 rvas 
ordained pastor of Albion Churcb, Hull. 
There he gathered a largo congregation, 
■was in demand as a preacher, and in 1834 
issued his first publication, a sermon on 
‘ Christian Union.’ His tract ‘ Come to 
Jesus,’ issued in 1848, made his name 
■widely known. Over 4,000,000 copies in 
some forty languages or dialects were 
circulated during the author’s life. 

In 1854 HaU became minister of 
Surrey Chapel, Blaekfriars, the scene of 
Rowland HiU’s labours. His success was 
pronounced. As a mental discipline, he 
read for the degree of LL.B. at London 
Uiiivendty, which with a law scholarship 
he obtained in 1856. During the American 
civil war he was conspicuous for his advo- 
cacy of the northern cause, and in 1866 he 
was appointed chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union. He was warmly welcomed 
on vHting Canada and the United States 
in 1867. waa made D.D. of Amhurst 
UniveioUy, and afterwards declined the 
oli'er of a pastorate in Chicago. During 
the controversy attending the education 
act of 1870 HaU sought to effect a re- 
conciliation between W. E. Eorstor, the 
minister in charge ot the measure, and non- 
conformist mtmbeis of the Binuingham 
League, who distrusted Forster’s policy. 
Hall was also the means of bringing 
Gladstone, ■nith whom he became ■weD 
acquainted, into conference with represen- 
tative nonconformists. Throughout his 
career lie sought to promote closer relations 
between church and dissent. In 1876 the 
congregation of Surrey Chapel moved to 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
built, mainly through Hall's exertions, at a 
cost of 64,0001. In 1892 he resigned his 
pastorate, and in the same 3 ’^ear received 
the D.D. degree from Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He died in London on 18 Eeb. 1902, 
and was buried at Abney Park cemeterj'. 

HaU was an acoompUshed preacher, a 
man of wide sympathies, artistic feeling 
and evangeUcal fervour. For many years 
Ids work was done amid circumstances of 
great trial. He married, on 14 AprU 1846, 
Charlotte, daughter of Dr. Gordon of 
Hull. They separated in 1870. Litiga- 
tion followed. Hall filed and ■withdrew a 
petition for divorce in 1873, hut was suc- 
cessful in a second suit, which he initiated 
in 1879, when a counter- charge of adultery 
against him was withdra'wn. A decree nisi 
was made absolute on 17 Eeh. 1880. On 
29 March 1880 he married Harriet Mary 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Edward Knipe, 


of Water Newton, Huntingdonshire, who 
survived him. There were no children of 
either marriage. Busts in terra cotta and 
bronze by Edward Onslow Eord [q. v. 
Suppl. II] were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1878 and 1885 respectively. 

HaU, in addition to many tracts, minor 
works, and several volumes of verse, con- 
taining seven hymns in ‘ common use ’ 
(Julian’s Dictionary of Hyninoloyy), pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Author of “The Sinner’s 
Friend,” ’ 1860, a brief memoir of his 
father, whose autobiography he edited in 
1865. 2. ‘ Plain Truths Plainly Put,’ 1861. 

3. ‘ Sermons,’ Boston and New York, 1868. 

4. ‘ Homeward Bound and other Sermons,’ 

1869. 6. ‘ From Liverpool to St. Louis,’ 

1870. 6. ‘Prayer : its Reasonableness 

and EfScaoy,’ 1876. 7. ‘ The Lord’s 

Prayer : a Practical Jleditation,’ 1883. 
8 . ‘ Gethsemane : or Leaves of Healing 
from the Garden of Grief,’ 1891. 9. ‘ Atone- 
ment, the Fundamental Fact of Christ- 
ianity,’ 1893. 10. ‘ Newman Hall : an 

Autobiography,’ 1808. 

(Hair'a Autobiography, 1898; The Times, 
OAug. 1879. IS Feb, 1880, 10 Feb. 1002; 
T. W. Reid’s Life of W. E. Foister, 1888, 
i. 539-42.] A. R. B. 

HALL, FITZEDWARD (1825-1901), 
philologist, bom at Troy, New York, on 
21 March 1825, was eldest in the family 
of five sons and one daughter of Daniel 
Hall, lawyer, by his wife Anginetta 
Mtch. A younger brother, Benjamin 
Homer Hall, was a barrister and was 
city chamberlain of New York (187L-7 
and 188-U5). After education at his 
native tovm, at Walpole, New Hampshire, 
and Poughkeepsie, Hall took the cml 
engineer’s degree at Troy Rensselaer 
polytechnic in 1842. He early showed 
a passion for English words and phrases, 
which grew ■with his maturer years. He 
entered Harvard in 1846, but before his 
‘ commencement ’ he was sent early in 
1846 to Calcutta in pursuit of a runaway 
brother. Wrecked off the Ganges in 
September, and oompeUed for the moment 
to stay in India, HaU took lessons in 
Hindustani and Sanskrit, and finaUy 
resolved to remain in order to master 
the languages. After three years in 
Calcutta (where he studied Hindustani, 
Persian, Bengalee, and Sanskrit) and five 
months at Ghazipur, HaU removed to 
Benares in January 1850. At the govern* 
ment college there HaU ■was appointed tutor 
in Fob. 1850 and professor of San^rit and 
English in 1853. In July 1855 he became 
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inspector of public instraction for Ajmere- 
Merwar4 at Rajputana, and in Deo. 1856 
for the central provinces at Saugor. There 
ho served as a rifleman for nine months 
during the Sepoy mutiny. He then spent 
eighteen months in England, Eranoe, and 
America, and revisiting England in 1860 
received the hen. degree of D.O.L. from 
Oxford University. He finally left India 
in 1862, and settled m London as professor 
of Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Indian juris- 
prudence in King’s College, and librarian 
at the India office. From 1864 tUl his 
death he was examiner in Hindustani and 
Hindi for the civil service commissioners ; 
he was also examiner in Sanskrit in 1880, 
and in English in 1887. 

From his early years in India, HaU 
devoted himself rvith exceptional zeal 
and industry to the study of both Indian 
and English literatiu'e and philology. 
While at fienares he followed the example 
of the principal of the college, James 
Robert Ballantjuie [q. v.], in discovering 
many unknowm Sanskrit manuscripts, 
and in editing and translating several 
Sanskrit and Hindi works. He was the 
first Amerioan to edit a Sanskrit text, 
viz. ‘ The Atmahodha, with its commen- 
tary, and the Tattvabodha,’ two Vedanta 
treatises (Mirzapur, 1852). Subsequently he 
edited and published at Calcutta the ‘ San- 
khyapravaonana ’ (1856) and the ‘San- 
khyasS.ra’ (1862), fourteenth- and sixteenth- 
century works respectively on the Sankhya 
materialist system of philosophy ; the 
‘ Sfiryasiddhanta’ (1859), the ‘ Vasavadatta ’ 
(1859), and the ‘ Das'arupa, with its com- 
mentary and four chapters of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra ’ (1865). He also prepared 
in 1869 a valuable classified ‘index 
to the Bibliography of Indian Pluloso- 
pMoal Systems.’ Of works in Hindi, Hall 
published ‘ The Tarkasangraha, translated 
hito Hindi from the Sanskrit and Eng- 
lish’ (Allahabad, 1850); ‘The Eajaniti,’ 
a collection of Hindu Apologues (Allaha- 
bad, 1854) ; and ‘ The Siddhantasangraha ’ 
(Agra, 1855). He also translated into 
Hindi BaUantyne’s ‘ Synopsis of Science ’ 
(Agra, I860) and edited his Sindi 
Grammar (London, 1868), and a Hindi 
Reader (Hertford, 1870). Other of HaU’s 
works on India were ‘ Lectures on the 
Kydya Philosophy,’ in both Sanskrit and 
English (Benares, 1862) ; and ‘ A Rational 
Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical 
Systems, translated from the Hindi and San- 
skrit’ (Calcutta, 1862). He subsequently 
re-edited and annotated (Sir) Horace 
Hayman Wilson’s translations of the 


‘ Rigvedasamhita (1866) and of the 
‘ Vishnnpurana ’ (vols.''l-6 pt. 1, 1804-70 ■ 
vol. 6 pt. 2 (index), 1877), 

While librarian at the India office Hall 
directed much of his attention to English 
literature. He edited some books (1864-9) 
for the Early English Text Society, of 
wbicb be was an original member of com- 
mittee. In 1860 he retired from the India 
office and removed to The Hill House, 
Marlesford, Sufiolk. There he divided his 
time between his edition of the ‘ Vishnu- 
purana ’ and research in English philology. 
‘ Recent Exemplifications of Ealse Philo- 
logy’ (New York, 1872) contained a pun- 
gent criticism of Richard Grant White’s 
‘ Words and their Uses’ (New York, 1870). 
‘Modern English’ (1873) and ‘ On EngUsh 
Adjectives in -able’ (1877) contained much 
that was new and valuable. Erom 1878, 
when Dr. (afterwards Sir) James A. H. 
Murray became editor of the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ Hall rendered the undertak- 
ing material aid. ‘ As a voluntary and 
gratituous service to the history of the 
English language, [he] devoted four hours 
daily to a critical exammation of the proof 
sheets, and the filling up of delicicnoies, 
whether in the vooabnlary or the quotations ’ 
(Preface to Nexu Eng. Diet., Oxford, 1888), 
During the same period Hall oontributed 
down to M some 2200 words and expressions 
m the Suffolk dialect, which he had heard 
and noted, to Prof. Wright’s ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary.’ He left at hia death hundreds 
of long lists of quotations for Sir James 
Murray’s use. 

Hall died at his home at Marlesford, 
Suffolk, on 1 Eob. 1901. His ashes after 
cremation were interred in Oakwood 
cemetery, Troy, New York. He married 
at Delhi in 1854 Amelia Warde [d. 1910), 
daughter of Lieut.-colonel Arthur Shuldham 
of the East India Company’s service. Of 
five oMldren of the marriage, three died 
young ; a son and daughter survived him. 
There is a brass tablet to Hall’s memory in 
Marlesford church. He received in 1896 
the hon. degree of LL.D. from Harvard, 
to which during his lifetime he gave some 
thousand Oriental manusoripts, many of 
them unique. 

[New York Nation, 14 Eeb. 1901 (memoir 
by Wendell Phillips Garrison) ; Modern 
Language Notes, Brooklyn, March 1901 ; 
Bookman, New York, xiii. 616, July 1901 
(with portrait taken in 1893) ; Appleton’s Cyol. 
of Amerioan Biogr. 1887 ; The Times, 
16 Feb. 1901 ; information from Sir J. A. H. 
Murray, and from son, Mr, Richard D. 
HaU.] W. B. 0. 



HALL, Sm JOHN (1824^1907), premier 
of New Zealand, bom at Hull on 18 Dec. 
1824, was third son of George HaU, ship- 
owner, of Hull and of Elloughton, York- 
shire. In Ida eleventh year he went 
abroad to flniah bis education in Germany, 
Smtzerland, and Paris. He spent the three 
years 1840-3 in a merchant’s office at HuU. 
In 1843 he entered the secretary’s depart- 
ment of the London General Post Office, 
and soon became private secretary to the 
secretary of the post office. He served as a 
volunteer in the hon. artillery company and 
as a special constable during the Chartist 
riots of 1848. 

In 1852 he emigrated to Lyttelton, 
New Zealand, bought a neighbouring sheep 
run, and remained a prominent citizen of 
the province of Canterbury for the rest of 
his life. In 1863 the provincial councils 
were called into being by Sir George Grey 
[q. V. Suppl. I], and HaU became the 
member for Christchurch district of the 
Canterbury provincial council, on which he 
sat, except during his occasional absences 
from the colony, until the councils were 
abolished in 1870 by act of the central 
legislature. Prom 7 Peb. to May 1855 he 
was provincial secretary, and from May 1855 
to 1859 was a member of the provincial 
executive. After a visit to England he 
became in 1862 member for the Mount 
Cook district ; in 1864 he was re-elected to 
the provincial executive and was until 1869 
secretary for public works. 

Meanwhile he had been made resident 
magistrate for Lyttelton, sheriff, and 
commissioner of police on 27 Nov. 1866 ; 
a resident magistrate for the colony on 
27 April 1857 ; and a justice of the peace in 
May 1867. Prom December 1858 to July 
1863 he was a resident magistrate for 
Christchurch, and from January 1862 to 
15 June 1863 first mayor of Christchurch. 
He was also the first chahman of Selwyn 
county council, and chairman (in 1869) 
of the Westland provincial council. In 
June 1863 he was commissioner of the 
Canterbury waste lands board. As a 
provincial politician he is best known as 
the originator of the road board system in 
Canterbury, and for his sheep ordinance. 

In 1855 elections were held for the first 
responsible parliament that assembled in 
New Zealand, and HaU was one of the 
Christchurch members for the house of repre- 
sentatives untU 1859, On 20 May 1866 he 
became colonial secretary under Sir WiUiam 
Pox [q. V. Suppl. I], but the ministry lasted 
only for a fortnight ; during that period 
HaU spoke against voting by baUot. On 


his retm-n from England in 1862 he was 
caUed to the legislative counoU (4 July). 
Eesigning’] in Pebruary 1866, he was 
at once re-elected to the lower house 
by the Heathcote division as a supporter 
of Sir Frederick Aloyaius Weld [q. v.] 
and an opponent of provincialism, 
holding the seat tUl 1872. He was a 
member of the executive council under 
the Stafford mim’stry (24_ Aug. 1866- 
28 June 1869), postmaster-general (24 Aug. 
1866-5 Peb. 1869), and electric telegraph 
commissioner (12 Oct. 1866-5 Feb. 1869). 
In 1867 he attended the intercolonial 
postal conference m Melbourne. During 
1868 he acted as colonial treasurer during 
Sir WiUiam Fitzherbert’s absence and drew 
up an able financial statement. 

In 1872 he was caUed to the legislative 
council. He was a member of the executive 
councU 20 July-10 November 1872, and 
colonial secretary in the Waterhouse cabinet 
from 11 Oot. 1872 tiU 3 March 1873. Ill- 
health then drove him to England tiU 1875. 
He became a member of the executive 
council under (Sir) Harry Atldnson [q. v. 
Suppl. I],without a portfolio, on 1 Sept.1876. 
On 13 Sept, the government resigned, and 
he was not reappointed in the reconstituted 
ministry on account of his health. 

As a prominent AngUcan he strongly 
opposed the education act of 1877, 
which estabUshed secular education. With- 
drawing from the upper house, he was 
chosen member for Selwyn in the general 
election of 1879. For some months he 
was leader of the opposition, and early 
in October he carried a hostUe motion 
against Sir George Grey by a smaU majority. 
On the 8th he formed a ministry. He 
remained premier, supported by Sir 
Frederick Whitaker [q. v.] and Sir Harry 
Atkinson, untU 21 April 1882 ; iU-health 
then compeUed his retirement, but he 
continued to advise his coUeagues. In 
the same year he visited England and 
was made a K.C.M.G. Premier during a 
period of great commercial depression, HaU 
was continuaUy faced by a need for retrench- 
ment and fresh taxation. The chief work 
of his govermnent was the repeal of Sir 
George Grey’s land-tax, the suppression of 
a Maori demonstration headed by the 
prophet Te Whiti, and the passing of the 
triennial parliaments bUl and the universal 
suffrage biU, both measures which had been 
supported by the party he defeated. 

HaU again sat in the house of representa- 
tives for Selwyn from 1883 until 1894, 
when he retired from poUtieal life. In 1890 
he represented New Zealand at Melbourne, 
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at the first conference on Australasian 
federation. In 1893 he introduced into 
the ministry’s electoral biU an amendment 
conferring the vote upon women, a reform 
which he had always actively supported. 
It was passed into law on the eve of the 
general election. In 1006 he was chosen 
master of the Leathersellcrs’ Company hi 
London, hut was unable to leave New 
Zealand to take the office. In 1906, the 
year of the New Zealand exliibition, he 
became first mayor of Greater Christchurch. 
On 25 Oct. he fell ill, and on 25 Juno 1907 
he died at Park Terrace, Christchurch, and 
was buried hi the family vault in Hororata 
cemetery. 

He married in 1861 Rose Anno (d. 1900), 
daughter of William Dryden, of HuU. By 
her he had issue three sons and one daughter. 

[Mennoll’s Diet, of Australasian Biog. ; 
Gisborne’s New Zealand Rulers and States- 
men, 1897 (with portrait) ; Rusden’a Hist, of 
Now Zealand ; Reeves’ The Long White Cloud ; 
.speeches and obituary notices in Now Zealand 
Times, Auckland Star, Canterbury Times, 
3 July 1907 (portrait).] A. B. W. 

H ALLE [formerly Noejun-Nebuda], 
WILMA MARIA PRANOISCA, Lady 
Haix^! (1839-1011), vioHnial, was third 
child and second daughter of Josef Neruda 
(1807-75), organist of the cathedral of 
Briiim, Moravia, where she was horn on 
21 March 1839. Almost in infancy Wilma 
began to play the violin. Her teacher was 
Leopold Jansa. At the ago of seven she 
played one of Bach’s sonatas at Vieima, and 
her fine rendering excited general astonish- 
ment. A tour through North Germany with 
her family followed. On 30 April 1849 she 
appeared at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
and on 11 June played a concerto of Do 
B^riot at the Philharmonic concerts. 
Other tours through Europe spread her 
fame. In 1834 she made most successful 
appearances at Paris, and there she married 
in the same year Ludwig Norman, a 
Swedish musician, taking the sui'name of 
Norman-Neruda. She returned to London 
in 1869, appeared at the Philharmonic 
concerts, and remained till Christmas, 
leading the quartets at the Monday popular 
concerts. The favour accorded her brought 
her hack to Loudon] every winter. She 
was specially distinguished as a quartet- 
leader. In 1876 Prince Alfred, afterwards 
duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, joined 
with Earls Dudley and Hardwicke in 
presenting her mth the celebrated Stradi- 
varius violin that had belonged to Ernst. 
In 1885 she was left a widow. On 26 July 1 


1888 she married her second husband, Sir 
Charles Halle [q. v. Suppl. I], with wiiom 
she had long been pi'ofe,ssiona]ly associated, 
After liis death in 1896 King Edward PIl' 
then. Prince of Wales, became president of 
an influential committee wluoh was formed 
to raise a fund for her benefit. As a result 
the title-deeds of a palace at Asolo were 
presented to Lady Halle. After the death 
on 11 Sept. 1898 of her only son (by her 
first husband) in a mounlaineering acci- 
dent in the Dolomites, Lady Halle settled 
at Berlin as a teacher, re-visiting England 
every year and bemg formally appointed 
in 1901 violinist to Queen Alexandra. On 
25 Jan. 1908 she played at the concert in 
London in memory of Joachim, who was 
one of her frequent associates. She icd 
at Berlin from inflammation of the lungs on 
15 April 1911. Efleotive teolmique, superb 
bowing, an indefinable touch of genius in 
her interpretations gave Jior a unique place 
among violinists ; her tone scarcely yielded 
in fulness to the greatest male performers. 

[The Times, 17 April 1011 ; Stracl, May 1911 ; 
Musical Standard, 20 March 1002 (portrait) | 
Grove’s Diet, of Music, arts. Neruda, Stradi- 
vari, and Violin, and the Appendix; A. Ehrlich, 
Beriihmtor Geiger (Engl. edit, with portrait); 
porsonol reminiscences from 1872.] H. D. 

HALLIDAY, SiePREDERICK JAMES 
(1806-1901), first lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, son of Thomas Halliday of EweU, 
Surrey, was born there on Christmas 
Day 1806. A younger brother, General 
John Gustavus (h 1822), long served on 
the Mysore commission. Halliday entered 
Rugby in 1814, and oomprletcd his education 
at the East India College, Haileybmy, 
1823-4. Ho was appointed to the Bengal 
civil service and arrived in Oalcutta on 
8 June 1825. Halliday first served as junior 
assistant to the company’s agent in the 
Saugor division, and assistant registrar of 
the (supremo) court. Ho was joint 

magistrate and deputy collector in Bundel- 
khund and afterwards in NoakliaU and 
Balu (1831-6) ; from Fob. 1835 magistrate 
and collector at Dacca, and next at Cuttack ; 
and from April 1836 secretary to the board 
of revenue. In May 1838 bo was appointed 
judicial and revenue secretary in Bengal, 
and, in addition, from March 1840 to 1843 
ho was junior secretary to the government 
of India both in the samo and in the legis- 
lative departments. In 1849 ho was made 
secretary in the home department by Lord 
Dalhousie, who held a high opinion of him 
and was distressed when, in July 1862, after 
twenty-seven years’ uninterrupted seiwice. 
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Halliday was compelled by ill-bealtb to of enbauocment iu specified cases, gave 
take long leave home. He was on sixteen occupancy rights to tenants of twelve years 
occasions examined by the Parliamentary standing, and improved the law relating 
committees on the renewal o£ the East to sales of land for revenue arrears. 

India Company’s charter, granted in 185.3. Bengal was not the chief centre of the 
Returning to India, he took liis -seat on the Sepoy mutiny, but Halliday was closely asso- 
governor-general’s council on 5 Oet. 1853, elated with its suppression. His influence 
on the nomination of the court of directors, over the governor-general Canning was great, 
Bengal, hitherto directly administered by and to facilitate constant communication 
tbe governor-general, was constituted on he removed from his official residence, Bel- 
1 May 1854 a lieutenant-governorship, and vedere, to rooms overlooking Government 
Dalhousie appointed HaUiday as ‘ the fittest House, Calcutta. There was no member 
man in the service ... to hold this great of the government whom Canning ‘ so 
and important office ’ of ruler of a territory frequently consulted or whoso opinions 
comprising 253,000 square miles, with a he so much respected ’ (Kaye). It was 
population inadequately estimated at forty under his strong persuasion that Canning 
millions. Sir John Kaye credited him allowed British troops to replace the Sepoy 
with natural ability, administrative saga- guard at Government House in August (Sir 
city, and a sufficiency in council which had H. S. Ctexionoham’s Earl Canning, 1891, 
won him general confidence (Eist. of Sepoy p. 126). In his final minute (2 July 1859) 
War, 9th edit. p. 58). Halliday sought regarding the service.s of civil officers, Can- 
rvith vigour to reform the .administration ning credited Halliday — the ‘right hand of 
of Bengal, the most backward of the great the government of India’ — with effectually 
provinces of India (Sir Johx Sth.vchey’s checking the spread of rebelhon in Bengal. 
IniUa, chap. xxii.). In a valuable minute Hallidaj'’s ‘ Minute on the Bengal Mutinies ’ 
(30 April 1856) he submitted a scheme for (30 Sept. 1858) ulves full particulars of 
the complete reorganisation of the police, his activities (see Bucex urn’s Bengal under 
and carried much of it into effect. Road i Me Litiitcnant-Gowniors). He was included 
communications were improved and ex- , on 18 Mar. 1858 m the thanks which had 
tended, and Halliday siqieivised the up- i been voted by both Houses of Parliament to 
country administration by prolonged and ' the governor-general and others. He was 
difficult tours in all directions. On several also thanked by tbe East India Company 
matters he came into conflict with members (10 and 17 Eeb. 1858), and the court of 
of the government of India, and in a directors acknowledged his services in 
private letter (6 Jan. 1856) Dalhousie was detail in a despatch dated 4 Aug. 1858. 
constrained to confess tliat ‘ he has so Retiring from the lieutenant-governorship 
managed that I believe he has not in on 1 May 1859, he was created (civil) 
Bengal a single influential friend but K.G.B. a year later, 
myself ’ (Dalhousie’s Private Letters, 1901). Halliday was inevitably exposed to tbe 
In hearty sympathy with the policy of censure which Canning’s clemency in 
educational advance laid down in the restraining tbe spirit of revenge provoked, 
despatch of Sir Charles Wood, first Vis- Halliday stoutly defended in an official 
count Halifax [q. v.], Halliday appointed minute his own educational pohey, to which 
a director of public instruction for Bengal Sir George Russell Clerk [q. v. Suppl. I] and 
in Jan, 1855, placed tbe presidency col- others attributed the revolt. But more per- 
lege on an improved footing, and in 1856 sistent was a personal controversy in which 
initiated the Calcutta University, the act of Halliday was involved for some thirty 
incorporation being passed in the following years uith a subordinate officer, Wfiliam 
January. Tayler [q. v.], commissioner of Patna, 

A rebellion in Jime 1855 of the wild Behar. With Tayler, Halliday's relations 
Santal tribes, who were suffering from the were strained before the Mutiny. Tayler 
extortions of money-lending mahajans, had printed ‘ for private circulation ’ a 
was, in spite of preluninaxy protests from violent ‘ Protest against the Proceedings of 
the supreme government, suppressed by the Lieut.-Gov. of Bengal in the Matter of 
martial law (Nov.-Dee.). The Santal the Behar Industrial Institution ’ (Calcutta, 
country was placed under special officers 1857). Subsequently Halliday doubted the 
and the five districts named the Santal prudence of Tayler’s procedure at the 
Parganas. Halliday was also faced by opening of tbe outbreak, and with the 
agrarian difficulties. By the Act of 1859 approval of the governor-general removed 
— ^known as the ‘ Magna Charta of the him from his commissionership (4 Aug.), 
ryots’ — he restricted the landlord’s powers Halliday appointed a Mahommedan to be 
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deputy commissioner at Patna, and non- 
officid Europeans resented _so strongly 
Canning’s sanction of the appointment that 
it was made one of the grounds in the 
Calcutta petition for Canning’s recall. 
Anglo-Indian opinion rallied to the side 
of Tayler, whose published attacks on 
Halliday continued (see TJie Patna Crisis, 
1868). Finally Tayler refused asstmances 
of future good conduct, and, resigning the 
service on full pension on 29 March 1859, 
pursued his agitation for redress of alleged 
wrong till his death in 1892. The open 
controversy scarcely closed before 14 June 
1888, when a motion by Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge for a select committee on Tayler’s 
case was opposed by the imder-secretary 
for India (Sir John Gorst) and defeated 
by 164 to 20 (of. Farliamintary Papers: 
Halliday's Memorandum, 1879, No. 238, and 
Tayler’s reply, 1880, No. 143 ; vide also 
1879, No. 308, and 1888, Nos. 226, 247, and 
258). ‘ The Times ’ and the liistorians of the 

mutiny, Malleson and Mr. T. Bice Hohnes, 
vehemently denounced HalKday’s treatment 
of Tayler, while Sir John Kaye supported 
Tayler ivith reservations. The controversy 
is more judicially reviewed by Mi'. Q. W. 
Forrest in his ‘History of the Indian 
Mutiny ’ (vol. iii. 1912), who shows Tayler 
to have been mistaken, theatrical, and 
insubordinate. 

MeanwMo on 29 Sept. 1868 HaUiday 
was appointed to the council of India, 
and there being no statutory limit of tenure, 
remained a member until his resignation on 
31 Deo. 1886. His salaried pubUo service 
had then extended over sixty-one years, 

Halliday was a musician of unusual 
capacity, performing on the contra basso. 
He gave and took part in concerts when 
lieut. -governor of Bengal, earning the 
sobriquet of ‘ Big Fiddle.’ In later years 
his great stature and commanding figure 
made him conspicuous in many an orchestra 
at high-class concerts at the Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere. Retaining his faculties 
and memory unimpaired when a nona- 
genarian, he could vividly describe in the 
twentieth century as an eye-witness the lost 
svitee (widow-burning) near Calcutta, just 
before the practice was prohibited by the 
regulation of 1829. He died on 22 Oot. 1901 
at his residence, 21 Bolton Gardens, South 
Kensington, and was buried at Brompton 
cemetery. 

He married in 1834 Eliza, daughter of 
General Paul Maegregor, of the East India 
Company’s army. She diedin 1886, and had 
a numerous family. The eldest son, Frederick 
Mytton, Bengal O.S., was sometime commis- 


sioner of Patna and member of the board of 
revenue ; another son is Lieut, -general George 
Thomas, late of the Bengal cavalry; and 
a grandson. Sir Frederick Looh HaUiday, 
is eommis,sioner of police, Calcutta. 

[C. E. Biiokland’a Bengal under the 
Lieut.-Governois, Calcutta, 1902, i, 1-162- 
Mutiny histories by Kayo, Malleson, Fonest’ 
and Holmes ; Sir W. Lee-Warnor’s Life of 
Dalhouaie, 1904 ; Dalhousio’s Private Letters, 
1910; Pari, papers on Tayler’s oass, cited 
above, and Tayler’s books and pamphlets- 
Pari. Debates, 1879, 1880, and 1888 ; India 
List, 1901 ; The Times, 24 Oot. 1901.] 

F. E. B. 

HAMBLIN SMITH. [See Sram, James 
Hamblin.] 

HAMILTON, DAVID JAMES (1849- 
1909), pathologist, horn on 6 March 1849 at 
Falldrk, was third child and second son of 
the nine children of George Hamilton, M.D., 
practitioner m that town, who wrote numer- 
ous articles in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, ’ 
by his wife Mary Wyse, daughter of a naval 
surgeon. A sister Mary married on 9 Feb. 
1891, as his second wife, Charles Saunders 
Dunda.s, sixth Viscount Melville. At the 
age of seventeen Hamilton became a 
medical student at Edinburgh, and was 
attracted to pathology by the influence of 
ProfessorWilUam Rutherford Sanders [q. v,]. 
After qualifying in 1870 ho was house sur- 
geon at the old Edinburgh Infirmary, resi- 
dent medical officer at Chalmers’ Hospital, 
Edinburgh,and for two years at the Northern 
Hospital, Liverpool, wliere he wrote the essay 
on ‘ Diseases and injuries of the spinal cord ’ 
which in 1874 was awarded the triennial 
Astley Cooper prize of 300/. awarded by 
the medical staff of Guy’s Hospital. This 
enabled him to spend two years in working 
at pathology in Vienna, Munich, Strassburg, 
and Paris. In 1876 he returned as demon- 
strator of pathology to Edinburgh, where 
his teaching namo as a revelation to the 
students. He was also pathologist to the 
Royal Infirmary. During Professor Sanders’s 
illness (1880-1) ho delivered the lectures, hut 
was disappointed in not being elected his 
successor. In 1882, when an extra-mm-al 
teacher in Edinburgh, ho was appointed to 
the chair of pathology founded by SirWilliam 
James Erasmus Wilson [q. v.] at Aberdeen. 
There bis life’s work was done. He entirely 
organised the teaching, so that at his resigna- 
tion through ill-health in 1908 the patho- 
logical department had a European reputa- 
tion and pupils in all parts of the world, 
as was shown by the volume of ‘ Studies 
of Pathology ’ (edited by W. Bulloch) 
which they dedicated to him in 1906 at 
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the nuater-oentenarv of the TJniveraty of 
AbeTfleen. The bonk contain-; an article 
by Hamilton on ‘ The Alimentary Canal 
as a Source of Infection ’ and his portrait. 
An entluiBia.stic and inspirin® teacher, 
with a strona personality and great powers 
of organisation, he was the first to intro- 
duce the practical teaching of haoteriolocry 
into general class work. He initiated the 
hacteriological diagnosis of diphtheria and 
typhoid fever in the north of Scotland, 
and did much to apply pathology to the 
uses of ordinary life. He investigated the 
diseases of sheep known as ‘ bravy ’ and 
Mouping ill,' and was chairman of the 
departmental eonamittee on this question 
appointed by the board of agriculture in 
1901, which presented its report in 1906. 
He confirmed the description of the ' bravv ' 
microbe given in 1888 by Ivar Nielsen and 
discovered the baciUtis of ‘ louping ill.' He 
wrote widely on all branches of pathology, 
especially on the nervous system, tuber- 
culosis. and other disea=ea of the lungs, and 
on the healing of wounds. His textbook on 
pathology (2 vols, 1839-94) was recognised 
as a standard work. 

He was F.R.S.Edin., and in 1903 was 
elected P.R.S.London. In 1907 the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh made him an honorary 
LL.D. He was a connoisseur in mnsic and 
a facile draughtsman. He died on 19 Feb. 
1909 at Aberdeen, and was buried there. 
Hamilton married : (1) in 1880, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Griffith, by whom he 
had two sons and one daughter ; (2) in 
1894, Catherine, daughter of John Wilson 
of South Bankaskine. Falldrk; she died 
without Issue in June 1908. 

flnfonnation from his hroth'-r, G. G. Hamil- 
ton. and from W. Bulloch; Proe, Hoy. Soc. 
81 B.] H. D. E. 

HAMILTON, Sir EDWARD WALTER 
(1847-1908), treasury official, bom at 
Salisbury on 7 July 1847, was eldest son 
of Walter Kerr Hamilton fck ‘''■h bishop 
of Salisbury, whose friendship srith Glad- 
stone descended to h's son. His mother 
was Isabel Elizabeth, daughter of Francis 
Lear, dean of Salisbury. Educated at 
Eton (1800-5) and Christ Ohureh, Oxford 
(1800-8), he entered the treasury in 1870, 
before he could take his degree. He was 
private secretary to Robert Lowe, chancellor 
of the exchequer (1872-3), to his father’s 
friend, Gladstone (1873-4), and again to 
Gladstone in his second administration 
(1880-5). With' Gladstone his relations 
were always intimate. fGladstona wrote 
to him, on his ceasing to be his priyate , 
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secretary (30 June 1885) : ‘ As to your 
services to mo. they have been simply 
indescribable ’ (Morley’s Ghii<^iom. iii. 
210-3 ). Hamilton published ‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone.’ a monograph, in 1 898. in the preface 
to which he speaks of himself as ‘ one who 
was privileged to know Mr. Gladstone for 
nearlv fortv years and still more privileged 
to have been brought into the closest enn- 
taot with him for a considerable time.’ 

In June 1885 Hamilton became a prin- 
cipal clerk in the finance branch of the 
treasury, in 1892 assistant financial secre- 
tary, in 1894 assistant secretary, and in 
1902 permanent financial secretary and 
joint permanent secretary 'with Sir George 
Murray, until the autumn of 1907, when he 
was compelled by ill-health to retire from 
the service. He was made C.B. in 188.5 ; 
K.O.B. in 1894; G.C.B. in 1906, and 
a privy cminoUlor in 1908 ; he also 
held the honours of K.C.V.O. and I.S.O. 
He died, immnrried. at Brighton on 3 Sept. 
1908, and was buried in Brighton eometerv. 

-As an official. Hamilton devoted himself 
to the financial rather than the administra- 
tive side of the treasurv. and mastered the 
details of I’itv hu.siness and hanking. He was 
thus specially connected with Goschen’s 
great financial measures, and published an 
account of them in ‘ Conversion and Re- 
demption : an Account of the Operations 
under the National Debt Conversion Act, 
1889’ (1889) 

Without striking hriliiancv, Hamilton 
gained to a remarkable degree the con- 
fidence and affection of those whom he 
served. In nearly eveiv case official rela- 
tions led to private friendship. In personal 
life he found his chief interest in music, 
and he was the author of various musical 
compositions. His colleagues in the treasury 
presented him wnth his portrait by Mr. 
John da Costa in March 1008, after his 
retirement. 

fWlio’s Who : The Times. 9 and 28 Oct. 
1907, 4 Sept. 1908 ; private information-! 

0 P. L 

HAMILTON, EUGENE JACOB LEE 
(1846-1907), poet and novelist. [See Lee- 
Hamilton.] 

HAMPDEN, Second Viscorrat. [See 
Bkanp, Henry Robert (1841-1906), 
governor of New South Wales.] 

HANBUBY, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1793- 
1901), oentenarian and philanthropist, 
bom in Castle Street, All Hallows, London 
Wall, on 9 June 1793, was younger daughter 
of John Sanderson of Amthorpe, Yorkshire, 
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and later of London. Her father, after 
coming to London, joined the Society of 
Friends ; her mother died when she was 
under two years old. Intimacy TOth the 
Gurneys led to her assisting Elizabeth 
Fiy [q. V.] in her work of visiting prisons ; 
her elder sister, Mary, who became the 
■wife of Sylvanus Fox, was already en- 
gaged in the like service. The sisters also 
took part in the anti-slavery movement. 
In 1820 EUzabeth married, as his second 
i^e, Cornelius Hanbury, of Plough Court, 
Lombard Street, chemist, member of the 
old-established firm, now Allen & Hanbmys 
Ltd. He was first cousin to the Gurneys 
of EarUiam. His first -wife was Mary, only 
child of Wdham Allen [q. v.j, his partner. 
By him she was mother of two children, 
a son, Cornelius, and a daughter, Charlotte. 

IVL's. Hanbury was acknowledged a 
minister in the Society of Friends in 1833. 
With her husband she resided successively 
at Bonohuroh, Stoke Ne-wington, and on 
Blackdown Hills near Wellington, Somerset. 
Her husband died at The Fits, Blackdown, 
in 1869. Eighteen years later his -widow 
moved -with her daughter to the house of 
her son, Cornelius, at Richmond. She re- 
tained her clearness and activity of mind 
till the end of her long life, being keenly 
interested in the prison work of her daughter 
(see below) and in the missionary labours 
of two daughters of her son, Elizabeth 
and Charlotte Hanbury, in China and 
India. During May 1900, when in her 
108th year, she sent a message to the 
Friends’ yearly meeting in London, and 
afterwards through the Dowager Countess 
of Erroll forwarded a greeting to Queen 
Victoria from ‘ her oldest subject.’ Mrs. 
Hanbury died at Dynevor House, Richmond, 
Surrey, on 31 Oct. 1901, aged 108 years 
4 months and 3 weeks. She was buried 
at WeUmgton. Her portrait was painted 
in her 100th year by Percy Bigland, and 
now belongs to Lady Hanbury ("widow of 
her husband’s great-nephew) of La Mortola, 
Ventimiglia. A rephoa is in the possession 
of Mrs. Hanbury’s son. Only four or five 
other British subjects have on authentio 
evidence died at the same advanced age. 
Since her death three persons have been 
certificated to die at a greater age. 

The daughter, Chaelotte Hanbuby 
(1830-1900), prison reformer, bom at Stoke 
Newington on 10 April 1830, taught as a 
girl in ragged schools and ■visited the poor. 
On Blaekdo-wn she established several 
schools and mission rooms. She traveUed 
largely in Europe and had friends in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and Italy. In 1889 


she commenced a series of "visits to Morocco 
■with a "view to ameliorating the lot of 
Moorish prisoners. She established a Moor- 
ish refuge in Tangier and traveUed in the 
interior of the country. At her death at 
Richmond, Surrey, on 22 Oct. 1000, she 
committed the care of the Tangier mission 
to her cousin, Henry Gurney. Her 
autobiography, a remarkable record, was 
edited by her niece, Mrs. Albert Head, 
in 1901. 

[Annual Monitor, 1902, pp. 43-51; The 
Times, 1 Nov. 1001 ; Charlotte Hanbury : 
ail Autobiography, 1001 ; Life of Mrs. Albert 
Head (Caroline Hanbury), by Charlotte Han- 
bmy (the younger), 1905 ; information from 
Mm. Hanbury’s son, Mr. Cornelius Hanbury.] 

C. F. ,8. 

HANBURY, Sir JAMES ARTHUR 
(1832 - 1908), surgeon - general, born at 
Somerstoun House, parish of Laraoor, near 
Trim, co. Meath, on 13 Jan. 1832 , was one of 
the fourteen ohildren of Samuel Hanbury, a 
large landowner, by his wife Louisa, daughter 
of Charles Ingham, rector of Kilmessan and 
Kilcool, 00 . Meath. A brother, WiUiam, also 
in the army medical service, was "with the 
24th regimen! when it was annihilated at 
ChilUanwallah in 1849, assisted Florence 
Nightingale [q. v. Suppl. II] in establishing 
the hospital at Scutari, and was in charge of 
Netloy Hospital until his death. Another 
brother. Fleet-surgeon Ingham Hanbury, 
R.N., after distinguishing himself at Tel-el- 
Kebir (mentioned in despatches and the 
bronze decoration and C.B.), died on his way 
to India in 1884. 

Hanbury graduated M.B. from Trinity 
Cofiege, Dublin, in 1853. He entered the 
army medical service as an assistant surgeon 
on 30 Sept. 1863 ; was promoted surgeon 
on 20 Feb. 1863; surgeon-major on 1 Maroh 
1873 ; brigade sm'goon on 27 Nov. 1879 ; 
deputy surgeon-general on 6 May 1881 ; 
surgeon major-general on 14 June 1887, and 
retired from tlie sorvioe on 13 Jan. 1892. He 
was elected an honorary F.R.O.S.IroIand 
on 19 July 1883 and F.R.O.S.England, on 
14 April 1887 (his diploma of membership 
being dated 23 Feb. 1859). 

Hanbury was quartered for some years at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, before he was sent to 
China and theuoe to India. He served with 
the Bazar valley expedition in the Afghan 
war of 1878-9, and was present during the 
march from Kabul to the relief of Kanda- 
har. He was under fire in the battle of 1 Sept, 
in that campaign, was mentioned in des- 
patches, received the medal and clasp, the 
bronze decoration, and the C.B. (1881). He 
was principal medical officer under Lord 
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Wolseley during the Egyptian campaign of 
1882, when he waa present at the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir. and for the first time caused 
wounds to bo dresacd on the battlefield. 
Twice mentioned in despatches, he was 
made K.C.B. He served aa principal 
medical officer at the Horoe Guards and at 
Gibraltar (18S7-S), and waa surgeon-general 
of the forces in Madras (1888-92). In 1905 
he received the rew'ard for distinguished 
service. Tall (6 feet 1 inch in height), alert, 
and handsome, of gi'eat independence and 
energy, Hanbury waa a popular master of 
hounds at Ootacamund. He died at 
Bournemouth on 2 June 1908. 

He married in 1876 Hannah Emily, 
daughter of James Anderson of Coxlodge 
Hall, Northumberland, and widow of 
Colonel Carter, C.B. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1908, i. 1463 ; Lancet, 
1908, i. 1731 ; information from the Rev. S. 
Smartt, vicar of Newvy.] D’A. P. 

HANBURY, ROBERT WILLIAM 
(1845-1903), politician, born on 24 Feb. 
1815 at Bodehall House, Tamworth, waa 
only son of Robert H, anbury of Bodehall, 
a country gentleman of moderate landed 
estate but of ample means derived chiefly 
from coUieries, by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Major T. B. Bamford of WUnecote 
Hall, Warwick-slure. Left an orphan in 
early chfidhood, Hanbury was educated at 
Rugby and at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he was well knorvn as an 
‘ oar.’ He graduated B.A. in 1868 with 
a second class in literaa humaniores. At 
the age of twenty-seven he became in 
1872 conservative member for Tamworth 
borough, and held that seat until 1878, 
when he was elected for North StaflEord- 
shire. He lost this seat at the general 
election of 1880, and for the next five years 
threw himself energetically into the work 
of conservative organisation. He contested 
Preston unsuccessfully in 1882, but won 
the seat in 1885, retaining it with increasing 
majorities until his death. 

A vigilant and unsparing critic of the 
estimates even in the conservative parliament 
of 1886-92, he was regarded at first as some- 
thing of a free-lance ; but when the hberals 
returned to power in 1892, he and his allies. 
Ml'. Thomas Gibson Bowles and (Sir) George 
Christopher Trout Bartley [q. v. Suppl. 11], 
kept up a ceaseless warfare in committee 
of supply upon the pohey of the government 
in every department. He was particularly 
energetic in attacking from the financial 
side Gladstone’s home rule bill of 1893, and 
it was largely due to him that the question 


of the national store of cordite assumed 
the importance that inspired Air. Brod- 
rick'a motion of June 1895. on which the 
Rosebery ministry waa defeated. 

WTien the SaUsbury government came 
into power, Hanbury was made a privy 
councillor and financial secretary of the 
treasury. That post he held until 1900. 
The unionist ministry was then recon- 
structed after the general election of that 
year, and Hanbury succeeded Mr. Walter 
Long as president of the board of agricul- 
ture, with a seat in the cabinet. The 
change waa regarded with some suspicion 
by the agricultural community ; but 
Hanbury went amongst the fanners on 
all available occasions, delivered speeches 
at agricultural gatherings, and won general 
confidence. 

A man of exceptionally fine physique, 
Hanbury died suddenly from pneumonia 
on 28 April 1903, at his London residence, 
Herbert House, Belgrave Square. Air. 
Athur Balfour, the prime minister, spoke 
in the House of Commons, with the approval 
of all parties, the same evening (28 April), 
of Hanbury’s love for the House of Com- 
mons, of his accurate knowledge of its pro- 
cedure, of his assiduous attendance ; to the 
board of agriculture he hud successfully 
brought an originahty of method and 
desire to adapt a young office to the needs 
of the agriomtural community. He was 
buried in the churchyard at his country 
residence, Ham, near Ashbourne. 

Hanbury was twice married (but left no 
issue); (l)in 1869toIsmenaTindal(d. 1871), 
daughter of Thomas Alorgan (3epp of 
Chelmsford ; (2) in 1884 to Ellen, only child of 
Colonel Knox Hamilton ; she survived him, 
marrying shortly after Victor Bowring, and 
takhig the name of Bou-ring-Hanbury. 
Hanbury’s eldest sister married Sir Aohi- 
bald Miiman, clerk assistant to the House 
of Commons, and there waa a family law- 
suit, carried up to the House of Lords, 
about the terms of his wiU. It waa finally 
held on 7 Feb. 1905, by the earl of Halsbury 
and Lords Alaonaghten, Davey, James, 
and Robertson (Lord Lindley dissenting) 
that upon the true construction of Hanbury ’s 
will there waa an absolute gift of the 
tetator’s real and personal estate to his 
wife, subject to an executory gift of the 
same at her death to such of Ms nieces as 
should survive her {The Times Law Reports, 
xxi. 252). 

A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ' (1896). 

[The Times, 29 April and 7 May 1903 ; 
Ann ual Register for 1903 [119], 130.] E. C. 
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HAWKIN’, ST, JOHN EMILE CLA- 
VERING (1869-1909), playwright, born 
OD 26 Sept. 1869 at Southampton, was 
third and youngest son of four children of 
Charles Wright Hankin, a descendant of 
the ancient Cornish family of Kestell, 
and at one time headmaster of King 
Edward Vi’s grammar school, Southampton. 
His mother was Mary Louisa (d. 1909), 
daughter of Edmund Thomas Wigley Perrot, 
who inherited estates at Craycombe, 
Worcestershire. In January 1883 Hankin 
entered Malvern College as house and 
foundation scholar, and at the age of seven- 
teen he won an open postmastership at 
Merton College, Oxford, as well as a close 
Acltroyd scholarship, for which he was 
qualified hereditarily through his mother. 
He matiioulated on 21 Oct. 1886, and took 
second classes in honom moderations (1888) 
and in the final classical school (1890). On 
leaving the university Hankin engaged 
in journalism in London. From 1890 he 
contributed to the ‘ Saturday Review.’ In 
1804 he joined the staff of the ‘ Indian Daily 
News ’ at Calcutta. After a year in India 
an attack of malaria drove him home. For 
a time HanMn worked on ‘ The Times,’ and 
he contributed to other papers dramatio 
criticisms and miscellaneous articles. His 
keen wit and shrewd oommonsense were seen 
to advantage in two series of papers wliioh 
appeared in ‘ Punch ' and wore afterwards 
published independently, viz. ‘ Mr. Punch’s 
Dramatio Sequels ’ (1901), which added 
supplementary acts to the great c]a.s.sios 
of the English drama," and ‘ Lost Master- 
pieces ’ (1904), a series of subtle parodies of 
eminent authors in both prose and verso. 

Playwriting of a realistic frankness was 
Hanlrin’s main ambition. The first of his 
plays to be acted was ‘ The Two Mr. 
Wetherhys,’ which was privately performed 
in London by the Stage Society in Fob. 
1903 and later by Mr. WiUiam Hawtrey 
in Australia and New Zealand. 'When in 
1905 the strain of a joumalist’a life in 
London compelled him to retire to 
Campden in Gloucestershire, he mainly 
devoted himself to writing for the stage. 
His translation of Brieux’s ‘ Lea trois flUca 
de Monsieur Dupont ’ was produced, again 
privately, by the Stage Society in 1906, 
and its boldness excited some censure, 
Hankin, who thoroughly believed in his 
own powers and principles, obtained 
genuine success in the witty and pungently 
ironical comedy called ' The Return of 
the Prodigal,’ wluoh was publicly produced 
on 26 Sept. 1906 by Messrs. Vedrenne 
and Barker at the Court Theatre, and was 


revived on 29 April 1907. ‘The Charity 
that began at Home ’ and ‘ The Cassilis 
Engagement,’ wliich was perhaps the most 
popular of his plays, proved less incisive ; 
both wore first performed privately by 
the Stage Society in London in 1906 and 
1907 respectively, and were afterwards 
successfully repeated at repertory theatres 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
The three last-named plays were published 
in 1907 under the ironic title of ‘Three 
Plays vvith Happy Endings,’ with a preface 
in which ho replied to adverse criticism 
in the press. In ‘The ‘Last ofFthefDe 
Mullins, ’ produced by the Stage Society 
in December 1908 and published in 1909, 
Hankin’e merciless and outspoken realism 
went oven further than before. He also 
wrote two one-act pieces, ‘The Burglar 
who Failed,’ which had a successful run 
at the Criterion’ Theatre in November 
1908, and ‘The Constant Lover, ’^whioh 
was produced at the] Royalty Theatre m 
February 1912. 

Hanlrin’s dramatio work, in so far as it 
satirised middle- class conventional a tandards 
of morality, bore traces of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s influence. But he showed originality 
in his absolute freedom from any semblance 
of romantic illusion and in his impatience 
of sentiment, which led him usually to end 
his comedies with the victory of the 
unscrupulous scamp. Although his plots 
were carefully elaborated, and his pieces 
technically well planned, he chiefly aimed 
at a coldly acute analysis of character. 
His finely pointed wit failed to reconcile 
the public at large or the critics in the press 
to his cynical attitude to life. 

Never of robust health, Hanldn suffered 
much since 1907 from neurasthenia, and 
he more than once derived benefit from 
the baths at Llandrindod WeUa. Thither 
ho went in the early summer of 1909, and 
in a fit of depression drowned himself 
in the river Ithon on 16 June 1909. 
Hia ashes were buried after cremation at 
Golder’s Green. Ho married in 1901 
Florence, daughter of George Routledge, 
J.P., the publisher. He left no oMldren. 

[The Times, 21 June 1009 : Athenseum, 
36 June 1909 ; Desmond MaoOarthy’s The 
Oourt Theatre, 1907 ; Malvern College 
Register, 1904 i Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888 ; 
Max Beerbokm, A Book of Caricatures, 
1907, No. xii. : private information from 
Mrs. St. John Hanldn.] G. S. W. 

HANLAN (properly Hanlon), 
ED’WARD (1865-1908), Canadian oarsmaUf- 
born of Irish parents at Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, on 12 July 1866, yaa’'son in the 
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family of two sons and two daughters of 
John Hanlon, hotel proprietor, and his 
wifej Mary Gibbs. His nephew [Edward 
Human was sculling champion of Canada. 
Educated at George Street public school, 
Hanlan developed an early taste for roiving, 
and ,he gained his first important success 
at the ago of eighteen, when he became 
amateur champion of Toronto Bay, Turn- 
ing professional, he heat aU comers in 1876 
at the centennial international exhibition 
at Philadelpliia. In that year he took mi- 
successtul charge of an hotel in liis native 
town. He became champion oarsman of 
Canada in 1877 and of America in 1878. 
Further successes in America led him in 
1879 to test his powers in England ; and 
on 15 Jane 1879 ho defeated the English 
champion, \V. Elliott of Blyth, roiving the 
course from Mansion House to Scotswood 
suspension bridge on the Tyne in the 
record time of 21 mins. 21 secs. On 
Honlan’s return to Toronto a puhUc sub- 
soription of 4uOU/. was raised for his benefit. 
Hanlan revisited England in 1880, and 
on 15 Eov. beat Edward Triokett of 
Australia on the Thames ior the world’s 
championship. In tour subsequent races 
(1881-4) Hanlan retained the title, but 
lost it on 10 Aug. 1884 to William Beach, 
a blacksmith of illawana, in a race on the 
Paramatta river, and suftered further defeat 
from Beach on 28 March 1885 and 26 Nov. 
1887. Two further efforts to regain the 
championship in 1888 were unsuccessful. 
With William O’Connor he beat Gaudaur 
and McKay for the double-scull champion- 
ship of America on 8 Aug. 1898. 

Huring his career Hanlan, who was 5 ft. 
8| ins. in height and weighed 11 stone, won 
over 160 races, and as an oarsman was un- 
surpassed for finish and style. Unhke his 
English rivals, be used the slide simul- 
taneously with the swing, kept his body 
well hack, and held his arms straight long 
past the perpendicular before bending them 
to row the stroke, to wliioh added strength 
was given by the skilful use of his great 
leg power. 

Hanlan died on 4 Jan. 1908 at Toronto, 
where he was buried with civic honours. 
He married on 19 Dec. 1877 Margaret 
Gordon Sutherland of Picton, Nova Scotia, 
and had issue two sons and sis daughters. 
A painted portrait of Hanlan, sitting 
in his boat, by H. H. Emmerson, which 
has been often engraved, belongs to his 
widow. 

[Sportsman, and The Times, 6 Jan. 1908 ; 
Toronto Globs, 4, 6, and 7 Jan. 1908 (by H. J. 
P. Good) ; R. 0. Lehmann, The Complete Oars - 1 


man, 1908, p. 49 ; Morgan, Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time ; private information.] 

W. S. J. 

HAKBEN, Sib HENEY (1823-1911), 
pioneer of industrial life assurance, born 
in Bloomsbury on 24 Aug. 1823, was eldest 
son of Henry Harben of Bloomsbury by Ins 
wife Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Andrade. 
Ho was lirot cousin to Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. The Harben family was originally 
engaged in banking at Lewes, but Henry’s 
grandfather was a partner in the provision 
stores of Harben & Latldn of Whitechapel, 
London, and his father also carried on a 
wholesale business in the City. Aft' r a few 
years in his uncle’s stores he was articled to 
a sm'veyor, but left that calling in March 
1852, when he became accountant of the 
Prudential Mutual Assurance, Investment 
and Loan Association. The company was 
tounded in a small way at Blackfriars 
in 1848 and had met, with little success. 
Harben, who remained, connected with the 
undertaking for sixty years, converted it 
into a coJossul concern. In 1854 the 
company, mainly on Harben's advice, 
started a scheme of Me assurance for the 
working elapses ; the new departure was 
at first hampered chiefly by the rivalry 
of the Safety Life Assurance Company, 
of which OobJeu and Bright were direotora, 
but wMoh soon collapsed. Harben was 
apjpointed secretary ol the Prudential on 
26 June 1856, and soon proved that indus- 
trial life assurance was praotioablo. He also 
organised for tiie first time the valuation of 
industrial businesses on soientifio principles. 

On 24 Feb. 1870 Har!)en, who had become 
in 1864 a fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
was appointed actuary of the Prudential 
company in addition to tire secretaryship. 
On 23 March 1873 he became resident direc- 
tor and secretary, resigning the latter office in 
the following year. He was made deputy- 
chairman on 19 Deo. 1878, chairman on 
28 Dec. 1905, and president on 31 July 1907. 
In May 1879 the business was transferred 
to Holfaora Bars, where the large block 
of buildings accommodates about 2000 
clerks, whilst the company’s annual income 
exceeds 14,500,0001. and its funds exceed 
77,000,0001. Harben’s services and advice 
were to the last available for the company. 
He presided at the weekly meeting of the 
board on 13 July 1911, five months before 
his death. He was knighted on Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee in June 1897. 

Harben was a prominent member of the 
Carpenters’ Company, joining the livery in 
1878and3ervingasma3terinl893. Between 
1889 and 1897 he gave large sums to assist 
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the company in their various schemes of 
technical education and social philanthropy. 
These benefactions included an endowment 
for technical lectures and a gold medal in 
connection with the Institute of Public 
Health. The Convalescent Home for Work- 
ing Men at Eustington, Littlehampton, 
the erection and partial endowment of 
wliich cost him over 50,000Z., was founded 
in 1895 and opened in 1897. It remained 
under his own management and that of Iris 
son during their lives, and then reverted 
to the Carpenters’ Company, which now con- 
tributes liberally to its support. 

Harben’s London house for nearly half a 
century was at Hampstead, and he keenly 
interested himself in local affairs. Por 
many years he was a leading member of the 
Hampstead vestry, and became its chairman. 
He represented Hampstead on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works from 1881 to 1889, 
and from 1889 to 1894 on the London 
county council. In 1900 he became the 
fii'st mayor of Hampstead, and was elected 
for a second year, but resigned orvtng to 
failing health, A generous supporter of 
the local charities, be built a wing of 
the Hampstead General Hospital, liberally 
helped the Mount Vernon Hospital for 
Consumption and the School for the Blind, 
and gave 6000Z. towards building the 
Central Public Library, He helped to 
secure Parliament-hill Fields and Golder’s 
Green as open spaces for the public. For 
the London City Mission lie built a ball at 
Hampstead, and was honorary colonel of 
the Ist cadet battalion of the royal fusiliers 
whose beadq^uarters are at Hampstead. 

Hrs country seat was Warnham Lodge, 
near Horsham, where he built the Wamham 
vOlage haU and club ; he was a D.L. of 
Sussex, and served as high sherifl in 1898. 
An enthusiast for cricket, he ooustnicted 
one of the best cricket grounds in Sussex, 
where important matches were played. A 
conservative in politics, he contested un- 
successfully Norwich in 1880 and Cardiff 
in 1886. 

He died at his Sussex residence on 2 Dec. 
1911, and was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery. He married (1) on 1 Aug. 1846 
Ann (d. 1883), daughter of James Such, by 
whom he had issue a son, Hemy Andrade, 
his successor as chairman of the Prudential 
(1849-1910), whose death in August 1910 
was a severe blow; and (2) on 8 Nov. 
1890 Mary Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Bullman Cole. He was survived by a 
daughter and trvo grandsons, H. D. Harhen 
and Guy P. Harben the artist. 

Harben published : 1. ‘ The Weight 


Calculator,’ 1849 ; 3rd edit, 1870. 2. ‘Mor- 
tality Bxperienco of the Prudential As- 
surance Company, 1867-70,’ 1871. 3. ‘The 
Discount Guido, Tables for the use of 
Merohants, Manufacturers . . .’ ; now edit. 
1876. 

A portrait by Mr. Norman Macbeth was 
painted in 1872 for the board-room of the 
Prudential Company. Another presenta- 
tion portrait, by the Hon. John Collier 
(1889), is in the Hampstead Town Hall. 
A bust from life was modelled in 1902 by 
Mr. James Nesfield Forsyth. 

[Insurance Tloooi'il, 8 Dec. 1911, xlix. 579- 
80; Prudential Stall Gazotln (portrait), May 
1911, i. 120-1, and Doc. 1911, li. 35 ; Post 
Mag. (portrait), 9 Deo. 1911, Ixxii. 971-2 ; 
Ibis Mag. (portrait), Doc. 1911, xxxiv. 373-7 ; 
Bnrko’a Peerage, 1911 ; Lodge’s Peerage, 
1912 ; The Times, 4 Deo. 1911 ; Flampstcacl 
and Highgato Express, 9 Doc. 101 1 ; Hamp- 
stead and Bt. John’s Wood Advertiser, 7 Dec. 
1911 ; Brit. Mus. Cat, ; notes kindly supplied 
by Sir Ernest Clarke.] C. W. 

HAECOUET, LEVESON FEANCIS 
VERNON- (1838-1007), civil ongineei-. 
[See VjDENON-HABOouivr.J 

HAECOUET, Sm WILLIAM GEOEGE 
GRANVILLE VENABLES VERNON 
(1827-1904), statesman, born on 14 Oot. 
1827 in tho Old EcHidcuoe, York, was 
younger son in a family of two sons and 
five daughters of William Vernon Harcourt 
[q. V.] of Niincliam Park, O.xiord, canon 
of York, by bis wilo Matilda Mary, 
daughter of Colonel William Gooch, whoso 
father was Sir Thomas Gooch of Bonacro, 
Suffolk, and whoso grandfather was Sir 
Thomas Gooch [q. v.], bishop of Ely. 
Harcourt’s grand fathor, Edward Harcourt 
[q. v.], archbishop of York, sou of George 
Vernon, Lord Vernon, took his mother’s 
name of Harcourt on succeeding to the 
property of his first cousin, William Har- 
court, third and last Earl Harcourt [q. v.], 
in 1830. Harcourt was proud of a descent 
wliich was traoeahlo through many noble 
houses to the Plaiitagonct royal family. 
He had Httlc in common with ids older 
brother, Edward William Harcourt (1826- 
1891), astaunch conservative, who sucooeded 
to the Nuneham estates in 1871, and who, 
although he was M.P. for Oxfordshire 
from 1878 to 1886, mamly led tho life of a 
country gentleman. 

Harcourt’s early days were spent in York 
and in tlie adjoining parish of Wheldrake, 
under a private tutor till tho ago of ten. 
For the next nine years (1837-46) ho 
was a pupil with five other hoys of Canon 
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Parr, imtil April 1840 at Dumford, nea 
Salisbury, and from that time at Preston, 
where Parr was made vicar of St. John’s 
Chief of his friends and feUow-pupils ai 
Dumford was Laurence Oliphant [q. v.], 
At Preston he was an eye-witness of the 
bread riots of 1842, and the poverty and 
misery of the people made liim a lifelong op- 
ponent of protection. Prom Preston he went 
to Cambridge University, entering Ti-inity 
College as a pensioner on 30 Sept. 1846. 
Ah'eady a good scholar and mathematician, 
he soon showed signs of brilliance. He 
matriculated in 1847 and became a scholar 
of Trinity in 1850. He took an active 
part in the debates of the Union and was 
admitted to the exclusive ‘ Society of 
Apostles.’ There, as at the Union, his 
chief adversary in dehate was (Sir) James 
Pitzjames Stephen [q. v.]. Harcourt 
championed the liberals and Stephen the 
conservatives. Their encounters were reck- 
oned by contemporaries ‘ veritable battles 
of the gods,’ though in ‘ adroitness ’ and 
‘ chaff ’ Harcourt was Stephen’s superior 
(L. Stephen, J. F. Stephen, 99 seq.). 
Although of magnificent physique he took 
no prominent part in sport. Whilst an 
undergraduate he was introduced by his 
tutor, (Sir) H. S. Maine, to Jolm Douglas 
Cook [q.v.], then the editor of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ a Peelite organ. He soon 
ivrote regularly for that journal. In 1851 
he m’aduated B. A. with a first-olass in classics 
and a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos. On 2 May 1851 he entered at 
Lincoln’s Imi and settled down to the 
study of law in London. Three years later, 
on 1 May 1864, he was called to the bar of 
the Inner Temple, and he chose the home 
circuit. He soon acquired a large practice 
at the common law bar and, later, estab- 
lished a high reputation at the parliament- 
ary bar, where Iiis work yielded him a 
handsome income. Tlu-ough the long 
struggle over the Thames Embankment 
scheme he acted as counsel for the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works (see his letter to The 
Times of 7 July 1861, signed ‘ Observer’). 
During Nov. and Dec. 1863 public in- 
terest was centred in the court-martial 
trial of Lleut.-Colonel Thomas Crawley for 
alleged misconduct at Mhowin the previous 
year ; Harcourt acted as Crawley’s legal 
adviser, and his briUiant advocacy gained 
his acquittal. 

He did not, however, confine his attention 
exclusively to his profession. He quickly 
made his mark in London society as an 
extremely clever young man who could 
both write and talk well. On the demise 


of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ Beresford Hope 
inaugurated the ‘ Saturday Eeview,’ hi 
Nov. 1856, with Douglas Cook as editor. 
Cook at once enlisted Haroourt’s services 
as one of the original contributors. Har- 
court wi'oto continuously for the brilliant 
periodical from 1855 to 1859. 

At the general election of May 1869 he 
contested the Kirkcaldy Burghs as an 
independent liberal agamst the official 
liberal candidate and old member, Eobert 
Ferguson. The fight was fierce, and 
Harcourt was defeated by only eighteen 
votes. In the following January, at a 
great pubhe demonstration at Kirkcaldy, 
he received a presentation ‘ as a tribute to 
his eminent talent, and in admiration of his 
eloquent advocacy of our cause.’ 

Meanwhile Harcourt was studying pri- 
vately international law, which, in a 
letter to Lord John Russell, he described 
as ‘ my passion, not my profession.’ Ho 
turned the study to advantage in the con- 
troversies over international law which 
occupied the cabinets of Europe after the 
first stages of the American civil war. To 
the ‘ London Review ’ of 30 Nov. 1801 he 
sent two letters, one on ‘ International 
Law and International E.xasperation ’ and 
the other ‘ The case of the Nashville.’ 
In ‘ The Times ’ of 5 Deo. 1861 appeared 
the first of a series of long and weighty 
letters, over the signature of ‘ Historious,’ 
dealing chiefly with questions of inter- 
national law arising out of the American 
civil war. The letters were continued at 
intervals till 1876 and covered a mde field 
of political controversy. Throughout hfe 
he remained a constant correspondent 
of ‘ The Times ’ on aU manner of political 
themes, in later years under his own name. 
The aim of the early ‘ Historious ’ letters 
was to deny the Southern States the title 
to recognition as heUigerents, and to define 
the obligation of neutrality on England’s 
part. In 1863 Harcourt collected some 
of the letters rmder the title ‘ Letters by 
Historious on Some Questions of Inter- 
national Law,’ and hi 1866 others appeared 
in a volume as ‘ American Neutrahty.’ 
The letters, which had a marked effect 
upon political opinion, established the 
writer’s reputation. Lord John RusseU 
wrote to Harcourt in 1868 thanking him for 
,he help he had rendered to the maintenance 
if peace between England and the United 
Itates. 

He was appointed a member of the 
Neutrality Laws Commission in the same 
'ear, and signed the report with a qualifi- 
lation depreeating any extension of the 
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pimislmieiit to those engaged in ship 
building for belligerenta. He also served 
on the royal oommiasiona on the laws oi 
naturalisation and allegiance (1870) and 
on extradition (1878). In 1800 he was 
made a queen’s counsel, according to Lord 
Selbome in recognition of his grasp o*' 
international law. But a more importon 
recognition of the kind was his appomtmen 
in 1809 to the Whcwell proIessorsMp of 
international law at Cambridge, whicli ho 
held tiU 1887. 'i'lu'oughout that period he 
dehvered lectm'ca at increasingly irregular 
intervals and occupied rooms m 'i'rmity 
College which he decorated with elaborate 
heraldic ornaments. 

Meanwhile Harcourt was identifying him- 
self with pohtios, though he was stiU reluc- 
tant to abandon his career at the parha- 
mentary bar. He was generally reckoned to 
be independent of party ties, and Hisraeh, 
whom he knew well socially, ohered him hi 
1 886 a safe conservative seat in W ales, which 
he deohned. At the outset he ohietiy con- 
fined his interposition in political discussion 
to the columns of ‘ The Times ’ above his 
old signature of ‘ Historious.’ There he 
urged the co-operation of both parties in 
passing a retorm bill (la March, 10 April, and 
7 May 1800; of. four letters on parlia- 
mentary retorm, 4 Jfeb., 11 April, 2 and 
9 May 1807, and on redistribution oi parlia- 
mentary seats, 24 Juno). On 27 May 1807 
he appealed, through ‘ The Times,’ lor the 
commutation of the death sentence iiassed 
on the lienian convicts, and early in 1809 
advocated in the same paper the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. 

On 29 June 1807 he delivered his first 
speech in London. The occasion was a 
public breakfast iu St. James’s Hall, held 
in honour of Lloyd Garrison, the American 
anti-slavery advocate. The chair was 
occupied by John Bright, and the^list of 
speakers included Lord John Russell, the 
Huke of Argyll, John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Granville, and George Thomjpson (Pass- 
MOBB Edwards, A Pew FooPpnnis, 1906). 

Next year he threw himself with grow- 
ng energy into the party strife. He’ advo- 
lated the disendowment of the Chiiroh of 
jeland at a great meeting held on 16 April 
868 in St. James’s Hall, under the presi- 
lenoy of JEarl BusseU, and again on 22 June 
at a stormy meeting in the Guildhall. At 
" nubhc breakfast, given to John Bright 

4 June by the liberal Association, fie 

^uently acclaimed a new era of reform. 

18 Oct. fie addressed a meeting of work- 
men at Birmingham, and on 10 Nov. 

irously supported the liberal candidates 


for the City at Garmon Street Hotel 
during the general election. At the same 
time ne agreed to stand for Oxford in 
the liberal iutorost in company with Edward 
Cardwell, the senior sittmg member. His 
fine appearance and admirable platform 
manner greatly impressed the electors, and 
the two ubemis were ^returned by a large 
majority (18 JMov.). On 8 Jan. i870 and 
in many succeeding years Harcourt de- 
livered to tho Ancient Order of Hruids 
at 0-xford elaborate addresses on hberal 
policy which attracted vast public atten- 
tion. By degrees ho wholly abandoned liis 
legal work lor politics, and tlicreby sacrificed 
lU.UUOl. a year (GosoiiJiiii’s Life, i. 149). 

Harcourt’s entry into piariiament was 
looked forward to with in tores t. Gladstone 
on lormmg his first govornmoiit in Hecember 
1808 oJlered Mm tlio post oi judge advo- 
cate general, which carried with it a privy 
couuuiUoiBhip, but Harcourt dociiiioa tho 
office because a privy cuuucUlorship was 
held at that time to debar tho holder, when 
out of ollicc, from legal piraotioo. His 
maiden speech on 2J iJ’ub. 1809, against a 
proposal to repeal tho Aot of Muio by winch 
momfiers accepting ollice imdor tho crown 
vacate thoir scats, jusUlieU o.xpootations. 
He was active in the cliseussiuu oi tho Irish 
UUuroh bill durmg tho session. Gladstone 
acltnowlodgcd his ability as a debater and 
auticipatoa for Mm a great pariiamonlary 
carcor. But Hareourt showed himself 
no docilo party ioilowor, and seated below 
tho gangway, soon ooiiBUtutotl Mmsolf a 
constant and candid oritio oi tho liberal 
.ovcriimcnt. Un 0 March lio drew tho 
attention of tho house to tlio absonoo oi 
any record of election potitiun judgments, 
and obtained a promiso Iroin the attorney- 
general to secure and lay them before the 
house. On the same day ho carried a 
motion to appoint a soleot comimttco to 
inqMre into tuo law all’cetiug tlio registration 
of voters. He was appointed chairman of 
this committee, and its deliberations ro- 
lulted m tho registration of parhamentary 
voters bdl of May 187 f. Burnig the session 
of 1870 he oriticised many provisions ol tho 
government’s Hish land bill, and ol their 
elementary education bill. Ho opposed 
any seotarion roUgious education m the 
public schools apart from a reading of the 
Scriptures (of. letters in T'/ie Times, 28 March 
and fO June), with tho result that a clause 
was inserted forbidding the uso of formula- 
■ism distinotive of any rohgious soot. He 
igain championed religious equality durmg 
Jib debates on tlie univorsity tests bid 
n Jime, and urged that ‘ every College 
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incorporated with, the universitiea should bt 
open to persons of all religious opinions.’ 

Over the army regulation bid of 1871 
which, among other reforms, sought to 
abolish the purchase of commissions in the 
army, Harcourt came into sharp collision 
with Gladstone. __^VVhile denouncing the 
custom of ‘ purchase,’ he protested against 
Gladstone using the Koyal Warrant in pro- 
curing its abolition. The government’s 
attitude was strongly defended by the 
attorney-general, fciir Kobert Coiher, after- 
wards haron MonhsweU, and the solicitor- 
general, Kir John Duke (alter wards Baron) 
Coleridge, on two diderent grounds ot 
argument, and Harooui-t delighted the 
house by asking ‘ in the language of New 
market, whether the government was going 
to jWdn with Attorney- General on Btatuto 
or with Bolicitor-General on Prerogative.’ 
Again in July he opposed that clause of 
the elections bill which sought to impose 
election expenses upon the constituencies 
on the ground that ' the people had long 
looked fur the ballot as a boon ; they were 
now going to give them the ballot as a tax.’ 
With persistence he ui'ged law reform on 
the notice ot the country and the house 
(ot. address as president ot the jurisprudence 
section of tue fciooial Science Congress 
meeting at Leeds, Got. 1871, and Tke 
Times, 8 Dee. 1871 and 3, IS, 21, and 28 
Dec. 1872). On 2(j July 1872 ho moved 
‘ that the administration of the law, under 
the existing system, is costly, dilatory, and 
ineffloient. . . .’ and, after a long aebate, 
his motion was defeated only by a majority 
of fifteen. His activity botfi in and out of 
parliament helped to suape the Judicature 
Act of 1873, in the discussion of which he 
took a large part. 

In discussions on the ballot bUi in 1872 
Harcourt carried against the government 
by 1(37 to 16(3 an amendment substituting 
‘ Avith corrupt intent ’ for the word. 

‘ wilfully ’ in tfie clause making it punishable 
for a man ‘ wilfully ’ to disotose the name 
of the candidate for whom he voted. On 
5 July he moved the second reading of the 
criminal law amendment bill, which pro- 
vided that picketing should not be subject 
to a criminal charge. Dm'ing November 
Harcourt attacked as an infringement ot the 
right of pubho meeting A. IS, Ayrton’s bill 
for enabfing the office of works to regulate 
public meetmgs in the London parks. 

With equal mdependenoe and persistency 
Harcourt urged m parliament and the 
country the need of reducing the public 
expenditure, especially that on armaments 
(ci. Mansard, 1 April 1873). At his instance , 


Gladstone appointed early m 1873 a 
select committee, with Harcourt as one 
of its members, to consider civil service 
expenditure. In debate on the Irish Uni- 
versity bill, on 13 h'eb., he denounced the 
clauses which prohibited the teaching of 
philosophy and modern history, declaring 
them to be ‘ the anathema of the Vatican 
against modem civihsation.’ On the defeat 
ot the second reading of this bill (March) 
Gladstone resigned, but he resumed office 
owing_to Disraeh’s refusal _to form a minis- 
try. Later in the year (Nov. 20) Sir John 
Duke (Joleridge, then attorney-general, was 
promoted to tne bench. His place was taken 
by Sir Henry James Lq. v. buppl. Dj, Har- 
oourt’s friend and companion m the, House 
ot Commons below the gangway, who had 
been made sohcitor-general m the preced- 
ing September. Harcourt accepted Glad- 
stone’s olfer of James’s post of sohcitor- 
general (20 Nov.). He deprecated receiving 
the customary honom' ot knighthood, but 
was overborne by Gladstone, and he was 
knighted at Windsor Castle on 17 Dec. Ho 
was returned unopposed tor Oxford on 5 Dec. 

Little opportunity was ottered ot testing 
his changed relations with a government 
ot which he had been a somewttat rigorous 
critic and was now an official member. 
The dissolution of parhament, on 26 Jan. 
1874, practically ended his first experi- 
ence 01 office within three months. T’ho 
liberals were heavily defeated in the 
country. The return of Disraeh to power 
on 21 h’eb. placed Harcourt for the first 
time in opposition. 

He-eleoted for Oxford on 3 h'eb. 1874, 
Harcourt proved a formidable enemy of 
the new conservative government. But 
ffis iuterest in the ffist session of the 
new parhament was concentrated on the 
public worship regulation bill, which, al- 
tttough not a government bill, was warmly 
supported by Disraeli, A staunch protest- 
anc throughout ffis career, Harcouit en- 
tttusiastioalJy championed a measure which 
was designed to crush ritualism. Glad- 
stone was no less vehement in opposition 
to the hill, and saroastioally twitted his 
follower with ‘ displays of erudition rapidly 
and cleverly acqun'ed ’ (of. Habcoubt in 
The Times, il, 14, 20, 27, and 30 July 1874). 
But there was no permanent ahenation. 
Through the sessions of 1875 and 1876 
Harcourt was untiring in criticisms of 
conservative bllis and pofioy, mainly on 
party lines. By his vigorous attack in 
■ The Times ’ of 4 and 5 Nov. (1876) on the 
Admiralty’s ‘ Slave Circular ' authorising the 
surrender of slaves taking refuge on British 
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sliips (13 July 1875) he hastened the with- 
drawal of the circular (5 Nov. ). He ridiculed 
the royal titles bill of 1876, which made 
Queen Victoria Empress of India. He was 
foremost among the critics of the merchant 
shipping hiD (May). 

During the critical events in Eastern 
Europe (1876-8) Harcourt was in the fore- 
front of the political battle at home, de- 
claring the problem to he ‘ not how to 
inaintain the Turkish government, but how 
safely to replace it ’ (speech at Oxford, 
9 Jan. 1877). When Gladstone moved 
the vote of censure on the government for 
their support of Turkey on 7 May, Harcourt, 
spealdng in support, declared that the 
Imell of the Turldsh empire had sounded. 
In Jan. 1878 he denoimced the government’s 
warlike preparations when a conference for 
the settlement of peace between Turkey and 
Eussia was in process of formation, and 
later in the year ridiculed the new treaty 
of Berhn aa alrea^ ‘ moribund ’ {The. Times, 
2 Nov. 1878). To the government’s con- 
duct of affairs in Afghan and South Africa 
during 1878 and 1879 Harcourt brought 
the same trenchant powers of attack. 
In a long speech on 31 March he put 
the blame of the Zulu war on Sir Bartle 
Erere for carrying on, under the British 
flag, those very injustices from which the 
Zulus had so long suffered under the Boers. 
Nor was his activity in the House of Com- 
mons confined to external policy. In April 
1877 he urgently pleaded for a widening of 
the scope of education at Oxford and 
Cambridge and for increased endowment 
of research. During the session of 1879 
he was indefatigable in seeking to amend 
in committee the army discipline and 
regulation bill. 

It was not only in the House of Commons 
or in letters to ‘ The Times ’ that Harcourt 
made his influenoo felt during this period. 
His speeches at public meetings through the 
country proved the finest rhetorical efforts 
of his career. For the most part carefully 
prepared, yet delivered so skilfully as to 
appear extempore, they were masterpieces 
of dignified eloquence and brilliant epigram. 
At liberal demonstrations at OSord, 
Scarborough, ShefBeld, Southport, Liver- 
pool, and Birmingham (20 Jan. 1880, with 
John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain) he 
ridiculed the government’s policy of ‘ bluster 
and bravado,’ and his rhetorical energy con- 
spicuously supplemented that of Gladstone. 

In March 1880 Parliament was dissolved, 
and a general election immediately followed. 
The contest in Oxford was very keen ; the 
conservatives considerably reduced the 


liberal majorities, but Harcourt and his 
colleague (Sir) Joseph' William Ohitty 
[q. V. Suppl. I] were elected (3 April). The 
result of the general election was the 
return of 349 liberals, 243 conservatives, 
and 60 homo rulers. Lord Beaconsfield 
resigned on 22 April. Dospito their political 
differences, Harcourt’s private relations 
rvith the conservative statesman remained 
friendly till Lord Beaconsfield’a death 
on 19 April 1881, when. Harcourt attended 
the ftmeral at Hughendon. 

Delicate issues wore involved in the choice 
in 1880 of a liberal prime minister. Glad- 
stone had abandoned to Lord Hartington 
the leadership of the liberal party in 1875, 
and despite his active agitation in the 
country had not resumed his old post. 
Harcourt, wliile energetic in support and ex- 
position of the liberal programme, inclined 
to wliig doctrines. On 29 Deo. 1 874 he 
had written to Go.schen [Life, i. 162) ‘ I 
have boon preacliing whig doctrines pur ei 
simple ! they are my principles, and I mean 
to stick to them coiMa ijxie coute.’ He had 
urged on Hartington in Jan. 1876 the 
acceptance of the leadership, chiefly to 
save the party from radical predominance. 
Although he worked loyally with Glad- 
stone, he was often puzzled by his apparent 
casuistry (Life of GoseJm, i. 153). Now 
ho urged Hartington to become prime 
minister in virtue of his formal place of 
loader. He believed, ho wrote to him 
(18 April 1880), that his sobriety would 
have more effect on moderate public 
opinion than ‘ all the oratory in the 
world’ (Holland, Life of Duke of Devon- 
shire, i. 271). But events took another 
course. Gladstone declined to serve in 
any other situation save that of chief of 
the new government, and ho again became 
prime minister. Ho at once formed a 
ministry. Harcourt was given the post of 
home secretary, and was sworn of the 
privy ODuncil (28 April). On socking 
re-election as a minister Harcourt was 
again opposed at O.xford by hia previous 
opponent, Alexander WiUiam Hall. The 
conservative organisation left no stono un- 
turned to capture the seat, and Hall was 
returned by a majority of 64 (10 May). 
He was, however, shortly afterwards 
unseated on petition, and the borough was 
disfranchised for corruption for the whole 
of that parliament. Harcourt was not 
long absent from the House of Com- 
mons. Samuel PhmsoE [q. v. Suppl. I] 
generously resigned hia seat at Derby in 
his favour, and he was elected without a 
contest on 26 May. 
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Harcourt’s first legislative measure was 
the Groimd Game Act, or the hares and 
rabbits bill, which he introduced on 27 May. 
The object of the bill was the better pro- 
tection of the occupier of land against the 
ravages of hares and rabbits, and it provided 
that the oeenpier should have equal rights 
with the landlord to kill and take ground 
game. The biU aroused the bitterest oppo- 
sition of a section of the tory party, and 
though the second reading was moved on 
10 June, it was not finally passed until 
27 August. The keen opposition brought 
out all Harcourt’s adroitness in debate 
and retort. The efieot of the bill was 
the extermination of the hare in many 
parts of England, but it went a long way 
towards conciliating the farmers and 
practically killed the agitation against the 
Game Laws. 

Select committees to inquire into the 
state of British merchant shipping and 
the London water supply next occupied 
Harcourt’s attention. As chairman of the 
last committee he di'ew up a report (3 Aug.) 
which recommended that a single body | 
directly responsible to the people of London 1 
should take ocntrol of aU the London j 
water supply (of. Hansard, 15 Feb. 1882). 1 
In the autumn ho carefully considered the 
position of juvenile oSendeis, advocating 
the use of the birch instead of detention 
in prison. His recommendation led to a 
marked reduction in the number of juvenile 
criminal convictions (of, speech at Cooker- 
mouth, 29 Oct. 1881). The revelations in 
Oct. 1881 of cruelty and abuses at St. Paul’s 
Industrial School led him to propose a royal 
commission to inquire into the whole system 
of industrial and reformatory schools [see 
Taylos, Helen, Suppl. II]. Harcourt 
firmly believed in capital punishment (of. 
Hansard, 22 June 1881) and he administered 
the cr imin al law ivith merciful firmness. 

But political disturbances in Ireland soon 
absorbed the attention of the government, 
and on Harcourt devolved the duty of 
Carrying tluough the House of Commons, 
m tire teeth of strenuous obstruction from 
the L'ish members, the coercive measures 
which the government deemed necessary in 
the interests of order. After long and stormy 
debates (1-21 March 1881)he carried through 
the peace preservation (Ireland) biU, or the 
arms biU, which prohibited for five years, 
iu certain districts proclaimed by the lord- 
heutenant, the hearing of arms, and em- 
powered the pohee to search for them. 
Next year, after the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mir. Burke in the 
Phoenix Park (6 May 1882), Harcourt 


introduced (11 May) the prevention of 
crimes (Ireland) bill, which empowered 
the lord-lieutenant, at discretion, to sus- 
pend trial by jury, and to substitute ‘a 
commission of three judges of the Supreme 
Court, and granted an appeal to a court 
consisting of the whole of the judges. 
The bm, stringent though it was, met with 
the general approval of aU parties in the 
house e.vcept the Irish members. The first 
reading was passed, after a short debate, 
by a majority of 305, althougb Mi'. DiUon 
described Harcourt’s speech as ‘ blood- 
thirsty.’ The debate on the later stages of 
the bill proved a long struggle of endurance. 
The biU went into committee on 25 May, but 
it was not passed till 3 July, after a thirty- 
hom's’ continuous sitting of the house 
(30 June-1 July), in the coiuse of which 
twenty-five Irish members were suspended 
for wilful obstruction. Tluoughout the 
proceedings Harcourt showed firmness, 
excellent temper and indifference to personal 
attack. The hfil received the royal assent 
on 12 July. An autumn session, 24 Got. 
to 2 Deo., tvas occupied in reforming the 
procedure of the House of Commons. 
Gladstone was absent owing to ill-health, 
and to Harcourt fell the task of defending 
the government’s Irish policy against a 
spirited attack. The London campaign 
of the Irish dynamite conspirators in the 
spring of 1883 greatly increased Haroourt’s 
responsibilities. In a circular to the police 
and local authorities, he urged the strictest 
supervision over the acquisition of explosives 
by the public. On 9 April he introduced 
into the house his explosive substance 
bill, which inflicted the severest penalties 
for the uula\vful possession and illegal use 
of explosives. In the passing of the bill he 
achieved a record in parliamentary legis- 
lation. His introduotoxy speech 'was con- 
cise and masterly, and so well suited to 
the temper of the house that, within two 
hours of his first rising, the hfil was carried 
through all its stages. It was at once sent 
to the House of Lords, and its progress 
was marked by the same celerity there. 
Throughout the troublesome months that 
followed, Harcourt, who was never without 
police protection, succeeded in stamping 
out the dynamite conspiracy. 

Meanwhile Harcourt continued in the 
recess to address great political gatherings 
throughout the country, defending with 
vigour the policy of the government and 
attaoldng the opposition. His reception 
was invariably enthusiastic. On 25 Aug. 
1881 he was accorded the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow. At Burton-on-Trent 
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{22 Jan. 1882), and at tlie Drill Hall. Derby 
(25 April 1882), Ms audiences numbered 
many thousands. At Derby he pronounced 
a glowing eulogy on Gladstone, and when 
the prune minister at the end of the year 
contemplated resignation owing to dlness, 
Harcourt urged him to hold on. On 

16 Nov. many influential liberals met at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel to promote 
the foundation of the National Liberal 
Club, and Haroomt proposed the creation 
of a political and historical library to be 
called ‘ The Gladstone Library.’ 

The general legislation ior which Har- 
court was responsible during the rest of 
Ms tenure of office was small. In March he 
made a serious attempt to improve the 
conditions of labour in coal mines, and did 
much to extend the use of the lileuss 
apparatus where the presence of injurious 
gases made conditions unhealthy. But 
the local government board (Scotland) bill, 
which he introduced on 29 Jime and wMeh 
provided a hoard for Scotland, with full 
and mdependent jurisdiction over local 
Scottish affairs, passed the Commons on 

17 Aug. 1883, only to be rejected by the 
House of Lords. 

On 8 April 1884 Harcourt introduced his 
London government bill, which had been 
long M oontemplation. It sought to con- 
solidate the various governing bodies of the 
whole of London into a amgle corporation 
with full control of a largo and defiaed area. 
The debate continued, rvith intervals, tiU 
9 July, but the complexities of the bill and 
the ceaseless opposition which it aroused 
forced Harcourt reluctantly to abandon the 
measure. MeanwMle he was active both 
in parliament and the country in the struggle 
with the House of Lords over the francMse 
bill of 1884, and was as effective as the 
circumstances admitted in defence of the 
Egyptian pohoy of the government. He had 
supported Lord Hartington, the secretary 
for war, in despatching General Gordon in 

1884 to the retief of Khartoum. On the 
fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon 
(26 Jon. 1885) he resisted with rhetorical 
force the vote of censure on the govern- 
ment which was moved by Sir Stafford 
Northoote and brought the government 
majority down to fourteen. The govern- 
ment did not long survive, On ^16 May 

1885 Gladstone aimounced that a part of 
Haroourt’s Crimes Act (Ireland) would be 
renewed, and on 8 June the Irish members 
and the tories combined on an amendment 
to the budget and the government was 
defeated by 264 to 252, Gladstone and 
Ms government at onoe resigned and Lord ^ 


Salisbury became prime minister. Under 
the new government Harcourt succeeded in 
replacing a clause struck by the Lords out 
of the Begistration BiU (July 23), wMch 
abolished the electoral disqualification of 
receipt of medical relief. Dui'ing the month 
he censured the favourable reception by 
the government of Mr. Parnell’s motion for 
an mquiry into the conduct of Lord 
Spencer’s administration in regard to the 
Maamtrasua and other murder cases. At 
the same time he declared Ms unwillingness 
to support any futoe measure of coercion. 

At the general election in November 
Harcourt’s seat at Derby was contested, 
but he retained it without much diffioulty, 
He devoted moat of Ms time to an energetic 
campaign outside Ms constituency. WMle 
powerfully supporting his party, he dis- 
sociated Mmself at Blandford (24 Sept. 
1886) from Mr. Chamberlain’s extreme 
radicalism. The final result of tho^ general 
election was that the conservatives and 
Parnolhtes exactly balanced the liberals, 
a difficult situation, wMoh caused Harcourt 
disqmotude. On 6 Doc. 1886 ho wrote to 
Hartington that he looked ‘ forward to 
the tory government kooping up the 
Pamelhto affiance, and so disoroditing 
themselves ’ (Life of Lulce of Devonshire, 
ii. 26), Spealdng at Lowestoft next day 
he deprecated an early return of the liberals 
to office, preferrmg lor his part that ‘the 
tories should stew in the Parnollito jmoo, 
until they stank hi the nostrils of the country’ 
(The Times, 8 Deo. 1885). On 17 Deo. 1886 
he declared Mmself in the depths of despair 
at party prospects, and divided the blame 
for the crisis between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Gladstone. MeanwMle rumours sinead 
abroad that Gladstone was about to admit 
home rule into the party programme, but no 
word of that intention was communicated 
by Gladstone to Ms ooUoagues. On 28 Deo. 
Harcourt met Hartington, , Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Charles Dilko in London, 
and wrote jointly to Gladstone entreating 
Mm to give a straight answer respecting 
his intentions about home rule, and to 
consult Ms colleagues before committing 
himself to a new policy. 

Parliament met on 12 Jan. 1880, and 
the current rumour of Gladstone’s conver- 
sion to home rule was confirmed. The 
conservative government was defeated by 
a combination of liberals and home rulers, 
and Gladstone again became prime minister, 

1 February. Lord Hartington, Sir Henry 
James, and Gosohen at once deohued to 
entertain a measure of home rule. Mr, 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan 
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agreed to consider its details, witliout mnoli 
hope of final assent. Harcourt had no 
hesitation in accepting Gladstone’s guid- 
ance. Party loyalty was a paramount obliga- 
tion. He would not desert the party ship 
and was sanguine of an early reunion with 
former colleagues who refused to join a home 
rule cabinet. He was very active in helping 
Gladstone to form the new ministry. He 
took the post of chancellor of the exchequer. 
He '''thus definitely became Gladstone’s 
first lieutenant. He was acting leader of 
the house in the prime minister’s absence, 
with the reversion, according to frequent 
precedent, to the headship of the govern- 
ment whenever a vacancy should arise.’ 

Early in March Harcourt, while announc- 
ing the government’s refusal to deal that 
session with disestablishment in 'Wales, 
treated the proposal with benevolence. On 
8 April Gladstone introduced his home 
rule hill. Harcourt supported it in a 
powerful and impressive speech. All other 
methods of restoring tranquillity to Ireland 
had failed. The apparent suddenness of 
his conversion exposed him to bitter attack 
from the opposition and from dissentient 
liberals. He retorted that he had re- 
pudiated in the previous year the policy 
of coercion, and that home rulo was the 
only altematiye. 

Harcouit’s first budget, which he intro- 
duced on 15 April, was miexoiting. A 
deficit of two and a haK millions was to 
be supplied by existing taxes. The only 
iunoyation abolished, at a cost of 16,0001, 
the tax upon beer brewed in cottages with 
a rental under 81, 

On the second reading debate of the 
home rule bill, which Gladstone moved 
on 10 May, Harcourt made one of the best 
speeches in defence, but the division, which 
was taken on 7 June, gave tke govenimeut 
only 311 votes against 341. 

At the general election which followed 
Harcourt retained his seat at Derby with 
difficulty, but outside his own constituency 
he prosecuted a vigorous campaign. With 
his aggressive temper there went a curious 
sensitiveness to attack by his former col- 
league, s, and when Lord Hartington was an- 
normced (in June 1886) to speak against 
him at Derby, Harcourt wrote to protest, 
with the result that Lord Hartmgton 
cancelled his engagement. The conserva- 
tives, however, returned to power with a 
worlirg majority of 113. Harcourt’s term 
of office as chancellor of the exchequer 
ended on 20 July, having lasted less than 
six months. He was succeeded by Lord 
Randolph ChuicMll, and from the opposi- 


tion benches mercilessly criticised the new 
government’s Irish programme at the open- 
ing of the new parliament. But Harcourt 
still hoped to re-mute the liberal party, 
and at the end of 1886 he suggested a 
conference with that end. On 13 Jan. Lord 
Herschell, Harcourt, and Mr. (afterwards 
Viscount) Morley, representing the liberals, 
met Mr. Chamberlain and Sir George 
Trevelyan, representing the liberal-unionists, 
at Harcourt’s London house. The delibera- 
tions continued at frequent intervals for 
two months, when the Round Table eon- 
ferenoe broke up without tangible results. 

During the Salisbury parliament, 1886- 
1892, Harcomt, next to Gladstone himself, 
did more than any man by speeches in 
the House of Commons and the country 
to keep up the spirits of the liberal party. 
He was rolentle,ss in attack on the eoeroive 
policy of the conservative government in 
Ireland. Through 1887 he denounced the 
government’s treatment of the attacks on 
PameU and his ooUeague.? by ‘ The Times ’ 
newspaper and strongly censured the 
constitution of the royal commission of 
inquiry into the charges. At the same 
time he fought hard for a reduction in 
national expenditure : he championed the 
social reforms of the party programme. 
Brilliant passages of arms unth Mr. Cham- 
berlain delighted the house. But Harcourt 
was no blind partisan. He helped to im- 
prove the government’s Irish land bill, July, 
and the AUotmeuts Act, Aug. 1887. " 

In the course of 1889 Harcourt delivered 
no less than nineteen set speeches at various 
liberal demonstrations in different parts 
of the country. His services to Gladstone 
proved invaluable and the relations between 
the two soon grew very close. During the 
Whitsuntide recess Gladstone stayed with 
Mm at Mnlwood, his country residence in the 
New Forest which he acquired in 1885, and 
Harcourt returned the visit to Hawarden 
in October. On the first night of the next 
session (12 Feh. 1890) Harooiu't moved to 
condemn the publioation of the Pigott 
letters in ‘The Times’ as a breach of privi- 
lege, but after a stormy debate, wMeh 
laat^ the whole evening, the motion was de- 
feated by 260 to 212. During the session he 
opposed in his old ‘Historious’ vein, by 
a long array of precedents and authorities, 
the cession of Heligoland to Germany. 
Towards the end of the summer the position 
of affairs was hopeful for the liberal party, 
bnt the condemnation of Parnell in the 
divorce court on 17 Nov. raised a new 
difficulty. On 21 Nov. Harcourt and Mr. 
John Morley attended the annual national 
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liberal conference at Sheffield, and after 
the meeting they informed Gladstone 
of the delegates’ opinion that the con- 
tinuation of PameH’s leadership of the 
nationalists would be disastrous to home 
rule. Harcorrrt discussed the point with 
Gladstone, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. John 
Morley, and Lord Granville at Lord Rendel’s 
house in London on 24 Nov. 1890. In the 
result Gladstone repudiated Parnell as 
leader of the Irish party. A split among 
the nationalists followed, and the liberal 
position in the House of Commons was 
weakened. 

During the session of 1891 Gladstone’s 
health often kept him away from the 
house, and Harcourt filled his place as 
leader of the opposition. Speaking in 
different parts of the country, he urged 
legislation in the interest of the agricultural 
labom'er, the compulsory purchase of land 
for small holdings, local power to restrict 
the sale of liquor, declaring that home rule 
itself was insufficient to bring the hberals 
back to office. Home rule, diseatahlish- 
ment of the church in Wales, local control 
of liquor traffic, electoral reform, payment 
of members of parliament, the establish- 
ment of district councils, and the ending or 
mending of the Honse of Lords formed the 
Newcastle programme of the party which 
was formulated by the National Liberal 
Federation at Newcastle on 2 Oct. 1891, 
when Gladstone gave it his benediction. At 
Glasgow in October Hamourt championed 
with vigour the pronomioement which gov- 
erned the policy of the party for the next 
four years. He was indefatigable in pressing 
the programme bn the notice of the comrtry, 
addressing upon it twenty-two pubho 
meetings next year. Li the House of 
Commons he was not less active. In the 
session of 1892 he strenuously opposed 
Mr. Balfour’s Irish local government biU, 
which passed its second reading on 24 May 
and was shortly afterwards withdrawn. 

From the heginning of the year till after 
the dissolution of parliament on 29 June 
1892, Harcoiu't sought to heal differences 
within the party and held several conferences 
at his private house with members of the 
extreme radical wing. At the end of June 
parliament dissolved, and at the ensumg 
general election 365 liberals and nationalists 
were returned, and 315 conservatives and 
liberal-nnionists, thus giving a majority of 
40 pledged to home rule. To Harcourt’s 
efforts the result was largely due, hut though 
returned at the head of the poU in Ms own 
constituency, it was by a considerably 
reduced majority. On 16 Aug. Gladstone 


again became prime minister with Har- 
court as chanoolloi of the exchequer, 

Parliament met on 31 Jan. 1893, and the 
government’s programme embraced not only 
home rulo but bills for regulating a local 
veto, employers’ liability, and local govern- 
ment. Gladstone’s ago and infirmities 
devolved on Harcourt, his lieutenant, a 
large share of the work of leading the house. 
Besides Ms budget, he took charge of the 
local veto hill, which provided that, on 
the demand of one-tenth of the municipal 
voters in any borough or ward, a vote might 
be taken which, by a majority of two-thirds 
of those actually voting, could extinguish 
every public-house licence in that area for 
a period of tM'ce years . The measure awoke 
bitter opposition, and was abandoned, 
to be reintroduced early in 1896. Ilar- 
court’s budget, which lie introduced on 
24 April, avoided surprises for lack of time. 
A deficit of 1,674, OOOf. was met by raising 
the inoeme tax from 6d. to 7d. The session 
was mainly occupied by the homo rule 
bill, which passed the third reading in the 
House of Commons on 1 Sept, by a majority 
of 34 and was rejeoted by the House of 
Lords on 8 Sept, by 419 against 41. The 
bill was thereupon for the time reluctantly 
dropped by the government. During the 
following autumn session Harcourt was 
prominent in the debates on tho parish 
councils bill, which carried the session on 
to 10 Jan. 1804. At tho beginning of Feb. 
the House of Lords amended tho parish 
councils bill and greatly altered its powers. 
Harcourt, speaking at tho annual conference 
of the National Liberal Federation at 
Portsmonth on 14 Feb., strongly denounced 
the action of the upper house, which he 
described as ‘ the champion of all abuses 
and the enemy of all reform.’ On 1 March 
Gladstone made Ms last Bpoeoh in the House 
of Commons, and ou the same day attended 
Ms last cabinet council. Harcourt spoke 
a few words of ‘ aokiiowledgoment and 
farewell,’ of which Gladstone wrote to the 
Queen that they were ‘ undeservedly ’ kind. 
Two days later parliament was prorogued, 
and on the same day Gladstone resigned. 
The Queen on her o^vn responsibility, and 
without consulting Gladstone, sent for 
Lord Bosebery, secretary for foreign affairs, 
and he consented to form a ministry. 

The choice was a disappointment to 
Haroom’t. He had well earned the rever- 
sion of the premiership. Entermg public 
life when Lord Bosebery was at Eton, he 
had borne the brunt of a long stem fight 
and had acquired a wide experience of 
parliamentary ways. Since 1886 he had 
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fought with untiring energy the battles of 
his party in and out of parliament. To 
the liberal cause he had been a pillar of 
strength. The majority of the liberal party 
regarded him as their champion. But 
Harcourt’s loyalty to party and his con- 
viction of its value were (in Lord Morley’a 
phrase) 'indestructible instinets,’ and he 
consented to serve under Lord Rosebery 
in his fonner office. When parhamentmet 
on 12 March 1894 he took his place as 
leader of the House of Commons. 

The next sixteen months were the most 
strenuous period in Harcouit’a political 
career. As leader in the House of Commons 
of a party with a small majority and a large 
and contentious programme, he exhibited 
unexpected skill, tact, and patience. His 
opinions did not always coincide with 
those of the prime minister, and, though 
for the most part they worked together m 
harmony, the cabinet councils were not 
free from friction. Both announced before 
the opening of parliament (12 March) 
adherence to the Newcastle programme, 
and Harcourt promised early legislation 
on the subject of temperance, to which ho 
deemed himself personalty pledged. 

On the day after parliament re-assembled 
with Harcourt at tlie head of the House of 
Commons, the government suffered defeat. 
Henry Labouohere’s amendment to the 
address, praying her Majesty to abolish the 
veto of the House of Lords, was carried 
against Haroourt’s advice by 147 to 145. 
On 16 April Harcourt introduced his famous 
death duties budget. The estimated deficit 
for the year was 4,602,0001. The main 
principle of the biU was the abohtion of the 
existing probate duty, the account duty, and 
Goschen’s addition to the succession duty, 
and the imposition of a single graduated 
tax called the estate duty, chargeable on 
the principal value of all property, whether 
real or personal. The tax was graduated 
from one per cent, on estate of a value be- 
tw'een 1001. and 5001. to a maximum of 
eight per cent, on estates over 1,000,0001. 
It proposed that the legacy and succession 
duties should be made identical m their 
apphcation to realty and personalty. The 
income tax was raised from Id. to M., but 
the limit of exemption increased from 
1601. to 1601. The abatement on moomes 
up to 4001. was raised from 1201. to 1601,, 
and a new abatement of 1001. created on 
incomes from 4001. to 6001. An increase 
of sixpence per barrel on beer and 
sixpence per gallon on spirits was im- 
posed for one year only. A determined , 
opposition was offered to the measure, and j 


for thi’ce months it was subjected to every 
form of attack. But Harcourt had made 
himself familiar with every detail, and he 
met all criticisms with a firmness and con- 
ciliation which robbed the debate of much 
of its bitterness. Despite resistance, he 
carried his budget through the House of 
Commons on 17 July practically unimpaired, 
though by the narrow majority of 20, and 
without having once employed the closure. 
The bill was the most important legislative 
achievement of the year, and established 
Harcourt’s reputation as a financier. 
Its results fully realised the expectations 
formed of them. Its main principles were 
not disturbed when the conservatives re- 
tmned to power in the following year. 
During the rest of the session Harcourt 
helped to pass an evicted tenants (Ireland) 
bill and a local government bill for Scotland. 
The former bfil was rejected by the House 
of Lords. The session closed on 25 Aug. 
During the recess, Harcourt abstained from 
platform speeches. He made a holiday 
tour in Italy. Consequent rumours of 
resignation were emphatically denied in a 
speech at Derby on 23 Jan. 1895, when amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm he denounced 
the House of Lords. 

The session of 1806 opened on 6 Feb. 
under exceptional difficulties for the govern- 
ment, whose original majority of fortj^ had 
fallen to less than twenty, mainly owing to 
the defection of the PameUite group. The 
party programme included Welsh (hsestab- 
lishment, control of liquor traffic and 
plural votmg. On S April Harcourt intro- 
duced his local hquor control bill, whioh 
mainly differed from that of 1893 by re- 
ducing the number of licences on the vote 
of a bare majority, at the same time as all 
licences were prohibited by a majority of 
two-thirds. The hill was read the first 
time before the Easter recess. On 2 May 
he introduced his fourth and last budget. 
He applied a realised surplus of 776,0001. to 
the reduction of debt and re-imposed the 
temporary tax of 1894 of sixpence per 
gallon of beer (yielding 600,0007 ) in order 
to meet an estimated coming deficit of 
310,0007 and provide a surplus of 181,0007 
At the conclusion of his speech he declared 
that a continuation of the rise in national 
expenditure whioh had marked the laist 
few years must inevitably lead to grave 
embarrassments. No serious opposition was 
offered to the measure, and it was finally 
passed on 10 May. 

Most of May and June was devoted to 
the Welsh disestablishment bill. But the 
unexpected defeat of the government, 
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by n maiority of seven, on 21 June, on a 
motion dealing with the supply of cordite, 
led to their immediate resignation; On 
24 June, when Harcourt announced his 
retirement, lie described the office of leader 
of the House of Commons as ‘ one of 
greater responsibUitv and higher obligation 
even than 'any office under the crown.’ 
The highest of his ambitions was ‘ to stand 
well with tlie House of Commons.' It was 
bis last speech as a minister of the erown. 

The general election that followed was 
disastrous for the liberal party. H.arcourt, 
while he appealed to hia ooustituonts for 
a mandate to deal with the House of Lords, 
and to pass the remainder of the Newcastle 
programme, emphasised the urgent need 
of temperance legislation. The plea was 
not popular. On 1,3 July the two liberal 
candidates at Derby, Harcourt and Sir 
Thomas Roc. were both defeated. The 
final result of the electoral conflict was to 
put the oonsei'vativp.s into power with the 
large majority of 162. For the second time 
Harcourt had to seek a new con.stituenoy, 
and West Monmouth was generously va- 
cated in his favour by Cornelius Marshall 
Warraington, K.G., who was created a 
baronet in 1908. Altboueh the liberal 
majority there was over 5000, the seat 
was contested, hut Harcourt succeeded in 
slightly increasing the majority. Parlia- 
ment met on 12 Aug. for the passing of 
supply, and was prorogued on ,5 Sept. 
Harcomt spent the greater p.art of the next 
four months in retirement nt Malwond, 

Parliament met on 11 Feb. 1896. and 
Harcourt once more led the opposition with 
unab,ated vigour. Speaking at Bonme- 
month on 11 March 1896 he pledged the 
liberal party to the principle of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, to a reform of registration 
and of the House of Lords, and to the 
cause of temperance. During the session 
be attacked the advance of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army into the Soudan, and asked 
for an inquiry into the ciroumstances of the 
Jameson Raid. After the trial of Dr. 
Jameson, Mr. Chamberlain moved for a 
select committee to inquire into recent 
events in Africa (30 July), and he accepted 
Harcourt’s amendment to extend the in- 
quiry to the raid itself. He was appointed 
a member of the committee, but only one 
meeting was held before Parliament was 
proropied. From Feb. to July 1897 the 
committee continued its work at short 
intervals. Harcourt was prominent in ex- 
amining witnesses, and his examination of 
Cecil Rhodes, though severe and search- 
ing, was universally admitted to be just, 


Finally in July Harcourt signed the majority 
report, which condemnedj the raid and 
censured Rhodes, but exonerated the 
colonial office and tho high commissioner. 
Rome members of his owm party complained 
that tho findings of tlie committee were 
inoonelusive. Lahouohere accused the two 
front benolies of a conspiracy of silence, 
and declared that tho oommittoo had 
failed to probe the matter to ihe bottom. 
Harcourt defended the committee’s deci- 
sion. which was tho only one that tho evi- 
dence justified, but he failed to conciliate hi.s 
critics. Some years later, on 20 Feb. 1900, 
when party feeling over South Africa was 
running high, he supported an abortive 
resolution to reopen the inquiry into tho 
raid with a view to further investigation 
of the rumours that Rhodes’s agents had 
onde.avonred to implicate state officials in 
London and the Cape. 

Meanwhile Harcourt offered uncompro- 
mising opposition to most of tho domestic 
measures of tho unionist government. The 
educ.ation bill, which was introduced on 
31 March 1896 and withdrawn on 18 June, 
Harcourt denounced as extinguishing the 
•school boards .and reintroducing tho religious 
diffioultv. Ho treated witli eoarcely less 
vigour tho agricultural rating bill, which 
w'as pas.sed'on]y after long and strenuous 
debates. 

Internal differonooa liampered tho in- 
flitcnce of the party. Harcourt rarely 
referred in public to Lord Rosebery, bi.s 
titular chief, whoso follownra showed small 
respect for Harcourt. The bre-ach was 
widened by the Armenian massacres in 
Sept. 1896. GladsLono came forth from his 
retirement to urge on England a moral 
obligation to intervene between Turkey 
and her persecuted Armenian subjects. 
Harcourt expressed practical agreement 
with Gladstone in a speech to bis con- 
stituents at Ebbw Vale on 6 Oct. Lord 
Roseberv promptly avowed his dissent 
from Gladstone’s and Harcourt’s views 
by resigning the liberal leadership. In a 
speech at Edinburgh (9 Oct.) he declared 
that the internal troubles of the party ‘ wore 
not leas than the external.’ No immediate 
steps were taken definitely to elect a new 
leader. Mr. Morley asserted at Glasgow 
on 6 Nov. that it was at present enough 
for the party that Sir William Harcourt led 
them to admiration in the House of Com- 
mons. But Mr. Morley’s applause was not 
universally shared "witlim the liberal ranks, 
and the wounds left by Lord Rosebery’s 
withdrawal failed to heal. Through the 
spring of 1897 Harcourt constantly com- 
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merited in the house and in the coimtr_^ 
on the attitude of the government towards 
the war between Turkey and Greece. Hi. 
S 3 nnpathies lay with Greece, and he urge 
the annexation of Crete to that country. 
In j the result Crete was liberated from 
Turkey, and a Christian administrator 
Prince George of Greece, was made high 
commissioner. A political tour in Easi 
Scotland followed m November, in the courst 
of which he addressed large audiences 
Harcourt stayed mth Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannorman at Belmont Castle, receiving 
the freedom of Dundee (25 Nov.), and b 
revisited Kirkcaldy, the scone of his firs 
parliamentary contest. During 1898 h( 
constantly discussed the position of Ohhia. 
There at first he supported Lord 
Salisbury’s pohcy of ‘ the open door 
and the preservation of the integrity 
of China. But he opposed the lease by 
the British government of Wei-hai-wei 
(5 April) and attacked the government 
(29 April) for accepting the prmoiple of 
spheres of uilinonoe m place of a recognition 
ot commercial Ireedom and equal rights of 
aU nations. In the House of Commons 
on 20 May, the day after Gladstone’s 
death, he paid an eloquent and touching 
tribute to his old friend and leader, and at 
Gladstone’s funeral in Westminster Abbey 
(28 May 1898) he acted as a pall-bearer. 

Shortly afterwards he turned from 
current polities to eoolesiastioal controversy. 
In stubbornly opposing the government’s 
benefices bill through Juno, he resumed his 
early role of champion of protestantism 
and alleged a conspuacy in the Church of 
England to overthrow the principles of the 
Eeformation. After the passmg of the biU, 
imtU the end ot the year he continued the 
controversy in letters to ‘ The Times ’ on 
‘ Lawlessness m the Church,’ which he 
collected in a volume called ‘ The Crisis in 
the Church.’ He accused the clergy of 
violating the vows under which they wero 
ordained. Harcourt’s attack on ritualism 
excited a nude discussion and led to the 
prohibition by the bishops of some ritu- 
alistio practices which were current in 
advanc^ churches. The decision of the 
two archbishops against the ceremonial 
use of incense and processional lights 
(Aug. 1899) brought forth a triumphant 
letter from Harcourt in ‘ The Times.’ 

During the parliamentary recess of 1898 
Haroourt’s public appearances were rare, ; 
but at Aberystwith on 26 Oct., where he ; 
opened the new University College huUdings, ' 
and at the City of London’s banquet to 
Lord Edtchener on i Nov. he commended ^ 
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the handling by the government of the 
Eashoda difficulty. Meanwhile Harcoiut’s 
relations with the imperialistic section of his 
party who continned to regard Lord Rose- 
bery as leader were gromng moreasingly 
strained. His authority was questioned 
through what he called the ‘ sectional dis- 
putes and personal hiteresta ’ which, divided 
the ranks. 

tjOn 8 Dec. he startled the public mind 
by announcing in a letter to Mr. Morley 
his resignation of the leadership of the 
liberal party in the House of Commons and 
his resolution to ‘undertake no respon- 
sibility and to occupy 110 position the duties 
of wMoh it is made impossible for me to 
fulfil.’ His retirement was followed by 
that of Mr. Morley, who, in a speech to his 
constituents at Brechin on 17 Jan. 1899, 
annoimeed his withdrawal from active 
participation in the policy of the front 
opposition bench. At a meetuig of the 
hberal party in the Reform Club on 6 Eeb. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was elected 
Harcourt’ s successor in the leadership. 
Fine tributes were then paid to Harcourt, 
and, in addition to the formal resolution of 
regret, the meeting expressed ‘ its continued 
confidence in him.’ But experience showed 
that there was small hkelihood of his main- 
taining the unity of the party. 

As a private member Harcourt showed 
Tom time to time activity in criticism of 
the government. He condemned the sus- 
pension of the sinking fimd in April 1899 
and scorned an imperial policy which failed 
,0 pay its way. At the beginning of May 
he supported the ohuroh discipline bUl. 

At a diiuicr of the Welsh parhamentary 
party (6 May) he vehemently advocated, 
u opposition to advice which Lord Eose- 
lery had lately tendered the party, the 
)ld programme of reform, and on 31 May, 
in a speech at Nantyglo, he urged England 
lO develop her present possessions rather 
■ban increase her obligations by the addition 
if new ones. 

Of the difficulties with the Transvaal 
Harcourt took a judicial view. He allowed 
.he need of internal reform, but on the 
lUtbrealc of war (Oct. 1899), while he con- 
emiied in the House of Commons the 
Jeer ultimatum, he declared that he was 
ot satisfied that the course pursued by 
he govemmeut had been ‘ in every respect 
most conducive to peace.’ His prophecy 
.hat the war Would cost 100,000,0001 
■as received with derision by the tones, 
m 30 Jan. 1900 he supported the vote of 
lensurc on the conduct of the war and 
famed the government for basing their 
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preparations on a contemptuous estimate 
of the character and resources of the Boers, 
but he expressed his confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the British troops, whose 
valour he eulogised. Beyond some caustic 
criticisms of the government’s financial 
proposals, he figured little m the House of 
Commons debates for the remainder of the 
first session of 1900, but during the general 
election in Sept, and Oct. he conducted a 
spirited campaign in his constituency of 
West Monmouthsliire. He denounced the 
government’s ‘ audacious ’ attempt to con- 
fbie the election to the issue of the war, 
and discussed social problems, emphasis- 
ing the need of comprehensive educational 
reform, with the elimination of all sectarian 
influence, and of legislation in the cause 
ol temperance. He was in his seventy- 
third year, hut his energy and eloquence 
were unabated. He retained bis seat by a 
large majority. ‘ I rvish I could join you 
in retiring ’ he vTote on 18 Oct. 1900 to 
Goscheu who was resignmg his place in the 
unionist government. ‘Your party can, 
■with, regret, afford it. Mine is too short- 
handed to spare a single man at the ropes.’ 

In the new parliament Harcourt watched 
narrowly the course of events in South 
Africa. He declared that the cost of the 
war would have to be borne by the British 
tax-payer and that it was idle for the 
government to expect a contribution from 
the Transvaal [Hansard, 13 Deo. 1900). 
When on 14 June 1901 he and Campbell- 
Bannerman were entertained by the National 
Reform Union, Harcourt denounced the 
war as ‘ unjust and engineered ’ and 
‘recommended upon all sorts of false 
pretences,’ hut was less vehement in 
condemnation than his colleague. On 
16 Jan. 1902 he elaborately denounced as 
an unconstitutional violation of the statute 
laws the action of the governor of Gape 
Colony in suspending, on the advice of the 
Cape ministers, the constitution of the 
colony. Throughout 1903, in both speeches 
and letters to ‘ The Times ’ (S and 16 Peb. 
and 1 April), he vigorously protested 
against the introduction of forced labour 
into South Africa. In a letter to Lord 
Carrington, which w'as read (10 Peb. 1904) 
at a large protest meeting in Queen’s HaU, 
he described the project as ‘ throrving back 
the moral sense of the nation a whole 
century since the final emancipation of the 
slave.’ Other questions which engaged 
Harcourt’s energies at this period were Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s budget proposals of 
1902, when he resisted the proposed tax on 
imported corn. On 12 May he moved an 


amendment (defeated by 296 to 188) to the 
finance bill asking the house to ‘ decline 
to impose customs duties on grain, flour, 
or other arliolos of first Jieocssity for the 
food of the people.’ During the same session 
he opposed Mr. Balfour’s education biU, 
which ho declared did nothhig for the cause 
of elementary education but threatened 
an educational civil war ; the bill not only 
destroyed the school boards but removed 
voluntary schools from popular control 
(ct. speeches to constituents, 8-9 Oct. 1902). 

Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of a reform 
in the fiscal system in 1903 roused Harcourt 
to fresh activity. Again both in speeches 
in the cmmtry and in letters to ‘ The Times ’ 
(13 July, 7 and 19 Aug., and 17 Nov. 1903) 
he reiterated his faith in free trade. Al- 
ways loyal to the Crown, Harcourt was on 
friendly terms with tlio Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward VII. On 26 March 
1901, at a public mooting at the Mansion 
House, he seconded tlio resolution, moved 
by Mr. Balfour, in favour of oreoting 
a national monument to Queen Victoria 
in front of Buckingham Palace. At the 
coronation of Edwaid Vll in 1902 he was 
offered a peerage, but this ho rospeotfuUy 
but firmly declined. Ho was made hono- 
rary fellow of Trinity C'ollcgo, Cambridge, 
on 14 Nov. 1902; Early in 1904 his health 
showed signs of failing, and on 29 Peb. he 
announced to Ills constitueuta his inten- 
tion of not seeking ro-oleotion, at the same 
time prophesying victory for the united 
party of imogress. Even then hi.s part in 
politics was not quite ended. Hi ‘ The 
Times ’ (14 March 1004), uiidor the heading 
‘ The Leader and the Led,’ he wrote with his 
old incisivenes.s of the s^jlit in the tory ranks 
occasioned by the fiscal reform eontroveray. 

On 17 May he spoke in the House of 
Commons for nearly an hour on the finance 
biU. His last speech was delivered at the 
annual reception of the National Liberal 
Club on 27 July, when ho protested 
against the growing want of considera- 
tion exhibited towards the House of 
Commons by the employment of the 
closure and the ‘ guillotine ’ as the ‘ daily 
dram.’ By the doalli, on 23 March 1904, 
of his nephew, Aubrey Vernon Harcom’t, 
the only son of Iris elder brother, Edward 
WiUiam Harcourt, Sir WilUam succeeded 
to the family estates at Nuneham, Oxford- 
shire. There his last day, 5 were spent in 
full possession of his faculties and of health. 
The evening before his death he appeared 
in his usual health. He retired to rest at 
his aooustomed hour on Friday, 30 Sept., 
and quietly passed away in his sleep. 
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In a message of condolence from King 
Edward VII to Lady Harcourt the king 
described Harcourt as ‘ an old and valued 
friend.’ He was buried in the old oburch 
within the grounds of Nunebam on 6 Oct. 
The funeral was attended only by the 
tenants and the immediate relatives. A 
memorial service was held at St. Margaret’s, 
■Westminster, on the same day. 

Harcourt was twice married; first, on 
6 Hov. 1859, to Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Thomas Henry Lister [q. v.] of Amiitage 
Park, Yorkshire, and of Lady Theresa 
Lister, sister of Lord Clarendon. She died 
on 31 Jan. 1863, leaving two sons, of whom 
one died in infancy, and the other, Lewis, 
bom on 31 Jan. 1863, after acting as private 
secretary to his father from 1882 to 1904, 
became first commissioner of works in 
Sir Henry C'ampbull-Bamierman’s govern- 
ment in 100.5 and colonial secretary in 
JL. Asquith’s administration iir 1910. On 
2 Deo. 1876 HarooiU't married secondly 
Elizabeth, uddow of Mr. J. P. Ives and a 
daughter of John Lothrop Motley, bi.storian 
and .sometime United Stcate.s minister in 
London. Lady Harcourt survives with 
one son, Robert Vernon (h. 7 iilay 1878), 
liberal M.P. for Jlonlrose Uu'gUs since 1908. 

The figure of Justinian, in the fresco 
‘ The School of Legislation ’ at Lin- 
coln’s Inn HaU, is a portrait of Harcourt 
at the age of thirty-three. It was painted 
from a sketch, now at Nunaham, which was 
taken by the artist, G. F. Watts, R.A., in 
1860. The be,st portrait of Harcourt was 
painted by Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A., and was 
just finished at his death. It was intended 
as a gift to Harcourt liimself ; after his death 
it was presented to lii.s son, Mr. Lewis Har- 
court (in Feb. 1905), by a .subscription of 
the liberal party, and it now hangs at Nime- 
ham Park; a cojoy was at the same time 
subscribed for by the National Liberal (Hub. 
A bust by Mr. Waldo Story was modelled 
in Rome in 1899 ; the original plaster 
cast was presented by the sculptor to the 
National Portrait Gallery iu 1907. A life- 
size statue of Harcourt, wearing the robes 
of a obanoellor of the oxoliequer, stands in 
the members’ lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. It is also by Mr. Waldo Story and was 
subscribed for by the momhers of the House 
of Commons ; it was unveiled on 14 Jan. 
1906 by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannennau. 
There were portraits in ‘ 'Vanity Fair ’ in 
1870, 1892 (by ‘Spy ’), 1897, and 1809. 

In his youth remarkably handsome, Har- 
court assumed, later in life, robust pro- 
portions which were e min ently suited to 
liis vigorous and aggi'essive temperament. 


He sprang from a stock essentially conserva- 
tive and inherited an immense respect for 
tradition ; as soon, however, as he was 
convmced of the necessity for change, no 
man was more courageous or more earnest 
in lus advocacy of radical measures of 
reform. Perhaps liis greatest achievement 
was the passing of liis death duties budget 
in 1804, a measure which almost revolu- 
tionised the existing system of taxation. 
Essentially a House of Commons man, he 
was a zealous guardian of its traditions, 
and he preserved to the twentieth century 
the giund manner of the whig orators of the 
eighteenth century. He was one of the 
last and one of the greatest of the old 
school of Parliamentarians. 

Harcourt ranks with the few men who could 
talk as briUiantly as they could write. He was 
an indefatigable worker, and Ms spceclies, 
winch were monuments of closely rea.soned 
arguments, teeming with facts and iUuniin- 
ated by witty epigrams, were generally moat 
diligently jrrepared and delivered by the aid 
of ooiiious notes. He wa.s at bis best, how- 
ever, when suddenly called upon to debate, 
and was never so happy as when he was 
fighting a hopeless battle against over- 
whelimng odds. Lubuecl with the spirit 
of the gladiator, he possessed the gift of the 
advocate and could quickly concentrate 
his powers of picturesque invective, sar- 
casm and paradox. Instinctively an aristo- 
crat and living in an aristocratic atmosphere, 
he never hesitated to express his contempt 
for every form of meanness or pretension. 
Unable to suffer fools gladly, and impatient 
of mediocrity, he earned the reputation of 
irascibility and haughtiness. But beneath 
Ms aggressive manner he posses-sed a large- 
hearted tenderness which endeared him to 
those who know him well, and he wa.s one 
of the few who preserved M.s friendsMps 
intact through the home rule split in the 
liberal party. Valuing old associations, he 
delighted to treasm-e up souvemrs of Ills 
friends and colleagues. His wit and good- 
nature made him a favomite M society. 
Nothing delighted him more than to gather 
round Mm a few kindred spiiits, irrespective 
of party or creed. In Ms home in the New 
Forest he was the happiest and merriest of 
men. There he pursued Ms favourite 
hobbies of gardening and dairy farming. 
A devoted husband and father, he found 
in the affection of Ms family a haven of 
rest amid a life of strenuous fighting. 

[Herbert Paul’s History of Modern England, 
1904-6 ; Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 1903 ; 
Earl of Selborne’s Memorials Family and 
Personal ; Holland’s Life of the Duke of 

1-2 
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Devonaliire, 1911 ; Elliot’s Life of Lord 
Goschen, 1911 ; Sir Robert Aiiderson’s 
Lighter Side of Official Life, 1910 ; [{Sir) Arthur 
Griffith Boscawen’s Fourteen Years in Parlia- 
ment, 1907 ; Justin McCarthy’s History of Our 
O^vn Times ; H. W. Lucy’s The Disraoli 
ParUanient, 1885, The Gladstone Parliament, 
1886, The Salisbury Parliament, 1892, and 
The Ealfourian Parliament, 190G ; T. F. 6. 
Coates’s Lord Rosebery, 1900 j T. P. 
O’Connor’s Gladstone House of Commons, 
1885 ; Hansard Pari. Reports, 1868-1904 ; Ann. 
Keg., 1808-1904; The Times 1 Oot., 1904, 
and passim ; private papers in poBaes.sion of 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt.] A. L. A. 

HARDWICKE, sixth Eabl of. [See 
Yobkb, Albekt Edwabd Phuip Henry 
( 1867-1904), under-secretary of state for 
war,] 

HARDY, FREDERIC DANIEL (1827- 
1911), painter of domestic subjects, born 
at Windsor on 13 Feb. 1827, was son of 
George Hardy, a musician to George IV, 
Queen Adelaide, and Queen Victoria, who 
showed some taste for painting. The eldest 
brother also, Qeorgo Hardy (1822-1909), 
was a painter of domestic subjects, especially 
cottage interiors. Brought up to the musical 
profession, Frederic soon abandoned music 
for painting, in whioh his eldest brother in- 
structed him. In 1861 he began to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy and British Insti- 
tution small but highly finished interiors 
ivith figures. Careful detail was combined 
with breadth and refinement. He excelled 
in depicting cottage interiors, reproducing 
the surfaces of walls and brick doors with 
notable effect. His work soon became 
poprdar. He exhibited ninety-three pic- 
tures at the Academy between 1851 and 
1898, five at the British Institution, and a 
few at other galleries. High prices were 
paid for his pictures at sales. ‘ A Quartette 
Party’ fetched 810 guineas at Christie’s 
in 1873, and ‘ Reading the Will ’ 650 guineas 
in 1877. Other of his works were ‘ A 
Christmas Party ’ (1857), ‘ The Foreign 
Guest’ (1859), ‘Coal Ifeavers’ (1866), 
‘The Late Arrival’ (1873), ‘Fatherless’ 
(1876), ‘ A Music Party ’ (1879), and ‘ The 
Pet Lamb ’ (1888). He also painted a 
few portraits. ‘ StUl Life ’ (1852) and 
‘ Sunday Afternoon ’ (cottage interiors) are 
at the Victoria and Albert Mmseum ; 
‘ Children Playing at Doctors ’ (1863) at 
the Bethnal Green Museum ; ‘ Try This 
Pair ’ and ‘ Little Helpers ’ at the Corpo- 
ration Art Gallery, Guildhall, London ; 
' Interior of a Sussex Farmhouse ’ at the 
Leicester Corporation Art Gallery ; ‘ Ex- 
pectation ’ (interior of a cottage with mother 
and children, 1854) at the Royal Holloway 


CoUege, Egham ; eighteen pictures, of which 
two only,' Baby’s Birthday ’ (1867) and ‘ A 
Misdeal’ (1877) are dated, at the Mmii- 
cipal Ai't Gallery, Wolverhampton ; and 
‘Tragedy’ (four foot by six foet), lifesize 
figures in tho box of a theatre (1880) at the 
City Art Gallery, '’Leeds. 

On leaving 'Windsor, about 1852, Hardy 
after_ a short residence at Snell’s . Wood, 
near Amersham, Buokinghamshlre,^settled 
about 1864 at Cranhrook, Kent, , where 
his brother George and his friends [Thomas 
Webster, R.A. [q. v.], who was related to 
Hardy’s mother, John CaUcott Horsley, 
B.A. [q. V. Suppl. II], George Henry Bough- 
ton, A.R.A. [q. V. Suppl. II], and (i. B. 
O’Neill also worked. Like Webster, he 
had a studio in the house known as the 
‘ Old Studio ’ in the High Street. About 
1875 ko moved to Kensington hut returned 
to Craubrook about 1893. He died at 
1 Waterloo Place, Cranhrook, on 1 April 
1911, and was buried by tho side of his 
wife in St. Dunstan’s churchyard. 

He married on )1 March 1852 Rebecca 
Sophia (d, 1906), dauglitcr of William 
Dorrofield, of Chorlcy Wood, by whom he 
had five sous and ono daughter. 

[Private information; A. 6. Tomplo, The 
Art of Painting, 802, 303 ; OUloy, I)iot. ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists, Roy. Acad, and British 
Institution Exhibitors ; Rodford, Art Sales, 
ii. 49-50 ; J. 0. Horsloy, Rocolleotions of a 
Royal Academician, p. 338.] B. S. L. 

HARDY, GATHORNE GATHORNE-, 
first Earl of Cranbeook {1814r-190G), 
statesman. [Sco Gathoenb-Hardy.] 

HARE, AUGUSTUS JOHN OUTH- 
BEBT (1834r-1903), author, horn on 
13 March 1834, at the ViUa Strozzi, Rome, 
was youngest son in a large family of Francis 
George Hare of Hurstmonceaux, Sussex, 
by his wife Anne Frances, daughter of Sit 
John Dean Paul of Eodborough. Augustus 
Hare [q. v.] and Julius Hare [q. v.] were 
hisrmoles. In August 1836 he was adopted 
by his godmother, Maria, daughter of 
Oswald Leyceater, rootor of Stokc-upon- 
Tern, Shropshire, and widow of his uncle, 
Augustus Hare, his parents renouncing all 
further claim up)on him. Educated first 
at Harnish Rectory (1843-6) he was sent 
m 1847 to Harrow, but ill-health compelled 
him to leave in the following year. He 
then studied under private tutors tUl 1853, 
when he matriculated at University College, 
Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1867. After 
residence abroad, mostly in Italy, from 
June 1857 tUl November 1868, he returned 
to England. In the following year he under- 
took for John Murray a handbook of 
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‘Berks, Bucks and Oxfordshire ’ (1860). A 
‘ Handbook to Durham,’ in the same series, 
followed in 1863. His adoptiye mother’s 
failing health then made residence in a 
warm olimate necessary, and, except for 
occasional visits to England, he remained 
abroad, mostly in Italy and the Eiviera, 
from 1863 till June 1870. In November 
of that year his adoptive mother died, and 
he sought to perpetuate her memory in 
‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life ’ (3 vols. 1872-6). 
The hook subsequently ran into eighteen 
editions, and inaugurated a series of bio- 
graphies written by him in the same 
mildly deferential key. 

Hare mainly devoted his literary energy 
to the Compilation of guide-books, material 
for which he gained in foreign tours. He 
sought to avoid the habitual conciseness 
and dryness of the ordinary guide-book, and 
mainly aimed at gathering up ‘what had 
already been given to the world in a less 
portable form ’ {Walks in Borne, p. 3). The 
fruit of his own observation was combined 
with extracts from other books, often 
more copious than was justifiable. Free- 
man charged Hare with appropriating in 
‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy ’ 
(3 vols. 1870) articles of his in the ‘ Saturday 
Review.’ He was accused, too, of copying 
‘Murray’s Handbook to Northern Italy,’ 
and was involved in consequence in legal 
proceedings. But despite these complaints 
Hare’s practice remained unaltered. 

Hare was also an artist of some power 
in water-colour, and ho hlustrated many 
of his own works. An exhibition of his 
water-colour sketches took place in London 
in the autumn of 1902. 

In the latter part of his life Hare acquired 
a residence at Holmhurst, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, where he ooUeoted books and 
pictures. He was a devotee of fashionable 
culture, and when in England much of his 
time was spent in visiting country-houses, 
where he was well known as a raconteur of 
ghost stories. His large circle of distin- 
guished friends included Oscar II, King 
of Sweden, who decorated him with the 
order of St. Olaf in 1878. His ‘ The Stray 
of My life ’ (6 vols. 1896-1900), a long, 
tedious, and indiscreet autobiography, owed 
its vogue to its ‘ stories ’ of society. He 
died unmarried on 22 Jan. 1903 at Holm- 
hurst, and was buried at Hurstmonceaux, 
Sussex. 

Hare also published : 1. ‘ Epitaphs for 
dountry Ohurohyards,’ Oxford, 1836. 2. ‘A 
Winterpn Mentone,’!l862,ri2mo. 3. ‘Walks 
in Rome,’ 22voIs. 1871 ; 17th edit. 1905. 
4. ‘ Wanderings in Spain,’ 1873. 6. ‘ Days 


near Rome,’ 1875 ; 4th edit. 1905. 6. 
‘Walks in London,’ 2 vols. 1878; 7th 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Life and Letters of Frances 
Baroness Bunsen,’ 2 vols. 1878 ; 3rd edit. 

1882. 8. ‘ Cities of Southern Italy and SioUy,' 
Edinburgh, 1883. 9. ‘Florence,’ 1884; 6th 
edit. 1904. 10. ‘Venice,’ 1884; 6th edit. 
1904. 11. ‘ Cities of Central Italy,’ 2 vols. 
1884. 12. ‘Cities of Northern Italy,’ 2 vols. 

1884. 13. ‘ Sketches in Holland and Scan- 
dinavia,’ 1885. 14. ‘ Studies in Russia,’ 

1883. 15. ‘ Days near Paris,’ 1887. 16. 

‘ Paris,* 1887 ; 2nd edit., 2 vols., 1900. 
17. ‘North Eastern France,' 1800. 18. 
‘ South Eastern France,’ 1890. 19. ‘ South 
Western France,’ 1890. 20. ‘The Story 

of Two Noble lives, Charlotte, Countess 
Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford,’ 3 vols. 1893. 21. ‘Life and letters 
of Maria Edgeworth,’ 2 vols., 1894. 22. 

‘Sussex,’ 1894. 23. ‘North Western 

France,’ 1895. 24. ‘Biographical Sketches,’ 
1896. 25. ‘ The Gurneys of Eailham,’ 
2 vols. 1895. 26. ‘The Rivieras,’ 1896. 
27. ‘ Shropshire,’ 1898. 

[The Athenceum, 31 Jan. 1903 ; The Times, 
23, 27, and 28 Jan. 1903 ; The Story of My 
Life, 6 vols., 1896-1900 ; Who’s iVho, 1903.] 

S E F 

HARLAND, HENRY (1861-1905), 
novelist, born at St. Petersburg on 1 March 
1861, was only child of Thomas Harlond, 
a lawyer of Norwich, Conneotiout. He re- 
garded himself as heir to the baronetcy of 
Harland of Sproughton, oo. Suffolk, which 
was not claimed by his family on the death in 
1848 of Sir Robert Harland, second baronet 
(G.E.C., Complete Bar(metage,v. 165) because 
under the laws of Connecticut they would 
lose part of their property in that state. 
Brought up mainly in Rome, he studied 
in the University of Paris, acquiring a 
knowledge of the life of the Latin Quarter 
which he afterwards put to literary use. 
Subsequently ho studiedin Harvard Univer- 
sity, though without graduating, and after 
returning for a year to Rome, where he 
wrote letters for the ‘ New York Tiibime,’ 
he entered the surrogate’s office in New 
York. 

Harland commenced his literary career 
with ' As it was Written; a Jewish Musician’s 
Story,’ which was pubbshed in London hi 

1885, under the name of ‘ Sidney Luska.’ 
It was a sensational novel, dealing with 
Jewish-Amerioan life. JIany stories of 
the same type followed under the same 
peudonym, and although of no high 
Utorary merit they brought Harland] both 
reputation and poomiiary profit in America. 

‘ Grandison Mather ’ (1890), one of the lost. 
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was reviewed in the ‘ Athensenm ’ aa ‘ a 
clever and lively novel by an author who 
deserves to he better known in England.’ 
Soon after 1890 Harland resolved to abandon 
sensational fiction, and coming to England 
set himself deliberately to develop a literary 
style. Thenceforth he spent most of his 
time in London. 

The first two books whioh appeared under 
his own name, ‘ Two IVomen or One f 
(1890), an ingenious story of double 
personality, and ‘ Mca Culpa : a Woman’s 
Last Word ’ (1991), show no marked breach 
of affinity with his earlier w'ork. But in 
1893, in ‘Mademoiselle Miss and other 
Stories,’ he gave the first, if imperfect, 
evidence of an independent style. This 
little book was followed hy ‘ Grey Roses ’ 
in 1895 and ‘ Comedips and En'ors ’ in 
1898, delicate studios whioh proved the 
writer’s mastery of the art of tlie short 
story. The influenee of Mr. Henry James 
was visible in Harland’s work. Dis- 
cerning critics at once acknowledged his 
promise, and from its birth in 1894 until its 
demise in 1897 he was literary editor of 
the ‘ Yellow Book,’ a quarterly literary and 
artistic magazine, whioh reckoned among 
its contributors authors and artists of an 
advanced msthetio school. In 1900, through 
‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’ a fidl-length 
novel of artistic charm, Harland first be- 
came known to the general public. Similar 
work followed until Harland’s death at 
San Remo on 20 Doc. 1906. Ho married 
AUne Merriam, of French extraction. Ho 
had no children. 

Be.sides the books aheady mentioned, 
Harland wrote, under the pseudonym 
‘ Sidney Luska ’ ; 1. ‘ Mrs. Pexeida,’ Now 
York, 1886. 2. ‘The Yoke of theThorah,’ 
New York, 1888. 3. ‘ My Uncle Elorimond,’ 
Boston. 1888. 4. ‘ A Latin Quarter Court- 
ship, and other Stories,' 1890. Under his 
own name he also wrote : 6. ‘ The Lady 
Paramount,’ 1902. 6. ‘My Friend Pros- 
pero,’ 1904. 7. ‘ The Royal End,’ issued pos- 
thumously in 1909. He translated Matilde 
Serao’s ‘ Fantasia ’ (1891), and wrote an 

introduction to a translation of Octave 
FeuiUet’a ‘Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre ’ (1902). Mrs. Harland translated 
Matilde Serao’s ‘ Addio, Amore ! ’ (1894). 

A sketch portrait of Harland is repro- 
duced in the ‘ Early Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley,’ who also caricatured Harland 
in the frontispiece to John Davidson’s 
‘ Scaramouch in Naxos ’ (1889). 

[The Times, 22 Deo. 1906 ; AtheuEeum, 30 
Deo. 1905 ; New International Encyolopicdia, 
1910.] E, l: B. 


HARLEY, ROBERT (1828-1910), con- 
gregational minister and mathematician, 
bom in Liverpool on 23 Jan. 1828, was third 
son of Robert Harley by bis wife Mary, 
daughter of William Stevenson, and niece 
of General Stevenson of Ayr, N.B. The 
father, after some success as a merchant, 
became a minister of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Association, and his frequent migra- 
tions on circuit gave his son Robert little 
opportunity of education. But his mathe- 
matical aptitude developed rapidly, and 
before he was seventeen he was appointed 
to a mathematical mastership at Seaoomhe, 
near Liverpool. He later served in the 
same capacity at Blackburn. In 1854 he 
entered the congregational ministry, and 
was stationed at Brighouse, Yorkshire, until 
1808, filling in addition the chair of mathe- 
matics and logic at Airedale Collego during 
the latter portion of the time. 

Prom 1868 to 1872 he was pastor of the 
oldest oongregational church at Leicester, 
and from 1872 to 1881 was vice-principal of 
Mill Hill School, wliere ho officiated in the 
chapel. At Mill Hill he was instrumental 
in erecting a public lectnro hall where total 
abstinence was advocated, popular enter- 
tainments were held, and varied instruction 
given. From 1882 to 1886 he was principal 
of Huddersfield College, and from 1886 to 
1890 ministor of the congregational church 
at Oxford, where he was made hon. M.A. in 
1886. Having fulfilled a ministerial ap- 
pointment in Australia, he was pastor of 
Heath Church, Halifax, from 1892 until 1895, 
when he relinquished ministerial labours 
and settled at Forest Hill, near London. 
His energy and industry were unimpaired 
to tho last ; ho fulfilled preaching engage- 
ments in London and the provinces, and 
was unceasing in tho public advocacy of 
temperance. 

Throughout his career mathematics re- 
mained Harley’s chief study. Ho devoted 
much time to higher algebra, espeoially to 
the theory of the general equation of the 
fifth degree. His conclusions, which were 
published in ‘Memoirs of the Manchester Lit. 
and Phil. Soo.’ 1860, xv. 172—219, were in- 
dependently reached at the same time hy Sir 
James Cockle [q. v.]. Harley’s two further 
papers on the ‘ Theory of Quintics ’ (in 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics ’ 1860-2, 
iii. 343-69 ; v. 248-60), and an exposition of 
Cockle’s method of symmetric products in 
‘ Phil. Trans.’ (1860) attracted the attention 
of Arthur Cayley [q. v. Buppl. I], who 
carried the research further. In 1863 
Harley was admitted F.R.S. He acted as 
secretary of the A section of the British 
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Association at meetings at Norwich (1868 
and Edinburgh (1871), and was a vice 
president of the meetings at Bradfon 
(1873), Bath (1888), and CardiS (1891). 

He failed to complete the treatise o' 
quintics which he had begun, but com 
tinned to contribute papers of importance 
on pure mathematics to the transactions o 
various societies. A masterly sketch of thi 
life and work of George Boole appeared in thi 
‘British Quarterly Review’ (July 1866), and 
a memoir of his friend. Sir James Cockle, 
is in the ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo.’ vol. lix. 

Harley died at Rosslyn, Westbonrne 
Road, Forest Hill, on 26 July 1910, and 
was buried in Lady well cemetery. In 1854 
he married Sara, daughter of James Stroyan 
of Wigan ; she died in 1905. 

[Private information ; Biograph, vi. 1881 
The Times, 28 July 1910 1 Harley’s Memoir o 
Sir James Cookie, Proc. Roy. Soo, lix. Men 
and Women of the Time, 1899 ; Memoir of 
Robert Harley by Prof. E. B. Elliott in Proc. 
London Math. Soo,, ser. 2, vol. ix.] M. B. 

HARRINGTON, TIMOTHY CHARLES 
(1851-1910), Irish politician, born in 
1851 at Caatletownbere, oo, Cork, was soti 
of Denis Harrington by his tvife Eileen 
O’Sullivan. Educated at the local 
national school, he subsequently became 
an assistant teacher there. At twenty- 
six he joined the teaolung staff of the 
Dominican School, Holy Cross, Tralee, oo. 
Kerry, but withdrew almost immediately 
and engaged in journalism. With his 
brother Edward he founded the ‘ Keny 
Sentinel’ in 1877, and edited it during the 
land agitation in the south. He finally 
handed it over to his brother. He found 
time to enter the law school of Trinity 
College, Dirblin, in 1884, but did not 
graduate. He was in full sympathy with 
the nationalist movement, and at the 
invitation of Mr. Parnell, who recognised 
his organising power, he accepted in 1882 
the post of secretary of the Land League. 
The success of the organisation was largely 
due to Harrington’s ability and endurance. 
He suffered two terms of imprisonment 
under Coercion Acts, once in 1881 for 
three months, again in 1883 for two 
months. When the Land League was 
dissolved and replaced by the National 
League in 1882 Harrington became secretary 
of the new organisation, and in 1886 was 
mainly responsible for devising the for- 
midable ‘ Plan of Campaign ’ wMoh greatly 
stimulated the land war (of. Davut’s 
Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, pp. 514 sq.). 

In 1883, while in prison in Mullingar 
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under the Coercion Acts, he was re- 
turned unopposed as nationalist M.P. for 
CO. Westmeath. In 188.5 he was elected 
M,P. for the Harbom' division of Dublin, 
and retained the seat till his death. In 
1887 ho was called to ,the Irish bar, and 
during that and subsequent years he 
defended many of the political prisoners 
in the Irish courts. He had already made 
a strong stand in the press against what 
he believed was the unfair administration 
of justice in Ireland, and was specially 
prominent in asserting the innocence of 
Mdes Joyce, executed for the Maamtrasna 
murders in 1885. He attended the trial 
and published in pamphlet form ‘ The 
Maamtrasna Massacres, Impeachment of 
the Trials’ (1886; reprinted from the 
‘Freeman’s Journal’). Much feeling was 
aroused by his denunciation. His most 
important brief was that of cotmsel for 
Parnell in the ParneU commission in 
1888-9 at the law coimts in Dublin. 
His knowledge of the country was of 
the greatest service to Parnell’s leading 
coimsel. Sir Charles Russell. While the 
commission was sitting he was fined 500?. 
for contempt of court for an article which 
appeared in the ‘ Kerry Sentinel.’ When 
the split in the Irish party took place 
owing to Parnell’s condemnation in the 
divorce suit, Harrington broke away 
from the majority and supported Parnell, 
with whom bis relations were alwaym 
personally close. On Parnell’s death in 
1891 he served under Mr. John Redmond, 
Parnell’s successor. In 1901, being then 
a town councillor of Dublin, he was 
sleeted lord mayor of Dublin, and 
held the ofiSce for the exceptional 
period of three years. His conduct in 
he chair was eulogised by men of all 
parties. While lord mayor he took part 
n the land conference of 1902, which 
•esulted in the Wyndham Land Act of 
903. It was largely due to his efforts 
Fat the disunited Irish parly was re- 
onstituted under Mr. Redmond in 1900. 
He filled many offlcea in Dublin with 
nnour and dignity, and was appointed 
ecretary of the Dublin committee under 
.he Old Age Pensions Act of 1909. His 
lealth was at this time precarious, and he 
ied on 12 March 1910 at his residence in 
Harcourt Street, Dublin, and was buried 
n Glasnevin cemetery near the grave of 
his famous leader. 

Harrington never had full scope for Ms 
.bilities. He showed first-rate capacity 
a a barrister, but his political sentiment 
was too strong to permit him to concentrate 
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his powers on his ptofeasion. It is mainly 
on his record as secretary oi the Land League 
that Harrington’s reputation rests. His 
refusal of government positions when he 
was in sore financial straits proved his 
thorough disinterestedness. He was held 
in high esteem by his politioaJ opponents. 
He married in 1892 Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Dr. Edward O’Neill of Dublin, 
who, with five children, survived him. 

Besides the pamphlet already cited, he 
published ‘ A Diary of Coercion ’ (1888). 

[Davitt’s Fall of Feudalism, pp. 614 &c. ; 
O’Brien’s Life of Parnell, passim ; O’Cmuior’s 
Parnell Movement, passim ; D’ Alton’s His- 
tory of Ireland, p. 348 ; Dod’s Pari. Com- 
panion ; Freeman’s Journal and Iri.sb Inde- 
pendent, 13 March 1910.] D. J. O’D. 

HABRIS, THOMAS LAICE (1823-1906), 
mystic, was born of poor parents at Fenny 
Stratford, Buokinghamsliii'c, on 15 May 
1823. In 1828 his parents emigrated to 
Utica, New York state. He was an only 
child, and lost Ms mother in his ninth year. 
Before he was seventeen he began to wwite 
for the iiicss, and his verses attracted notice. 
Brought up as a Oalvinistio baptist, he 
joined the universaUsta about 1843, and 
became pastor of the ‘ fourth universalist 
church ’ of New York. In 1845 he married 
Mary Van Arnum {d. 1850), by whom he 
had two sons. A visit in 1847 to Andrew 
Jackson Davis, the Poughlceepaio ‘seer,’ 
confirmed him in ‘ spiritualism ’ ; becoming 
a ‘medium,’ he retired, along with James 
D. Scott, another ‘ medium,’ to Mountain 
Cove, Auburn, New York state ; they 
edited the ‘ Mountain Cove Journal,’ and 
gathered a small community. Lake broke 
with Scott, and in 1848 organi.sed on 
Swedenhorgian principles an ‘ independent 
Christian congregation ’ in New York 
(called later ‘ the Church of the Good 
Shepherd ’). He was what is called 
an inspirational ’ preacher ; the effect 
of his sermon (1860) on behalf of chil- 
dren was the founding of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum. With 1850 began his 
claim to be the ‘ medium ’ of lengthy 
poems. ‘ An Epic of the Starry Heaven,’ 
the first of these, was ‘ suggested ’ in 
March 1850, ‘ dictated ’ between 24 Nov. 
and 8 Deo. 1853, and taken down by 
amanuenses, Harris being in a trance 
condition; other poems were alleged to be 
‘ dictated ’ by Byron, SheUey, Keats, 
Coleridge, PoUok, or Poe ; among the 
amanuenses were Charles Partridge and 
S. B. Brittan, his publishers. About 1855 
be married Emily Isabella Waters {d. 1883). 


He wrote also in prose, and ecUted (May 
1857-Angust 1861) the ‘ Herald of Light,’ 
a spiritualist organ. He came to England 
in 1869, preaching in London, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Returning to 
America, with some English followers, 
in the autumn of 18G1 be bought a small 
hill farm near the village of Wassaio, 
Duchess oormty, New York state, and 
here set up a community, styled ‘ the Use,’ 
consisting of twelve persons in addition 
to bis own family. By the end of 1863 he 
had aoqmred a mill, close to the village 
of Aiuonia. Ho further set up the 
‘ first national bank ’ of Amenia, mth 
himself as president, and began to engage 
in grape culture. Ilis oomiminity, now 
numbering about sixty, was Imown as the 
‘ brotherhood ol the now life ’ ; it included 
several persons of po.sition, Japanese as 
w'eU as American, some clergymen, and 
two Indian princes. Harris v'os in Eng- 
land in 1865-6, and in 1865 (March-Septom- 
ber) Laurence Olipbant [q. v.] contributed 
andnymously to ‘ Blackwood ’ his ‘ Pic- 
cadilly,’ in wbicb there is a covert allusion 
(April, p. 50-1 ) to Harris as ‘ an apostle of a 
new church ’ ; but it is not till the repnblioa- 
tion in 1870 that Harris is extolled (p. 84) 
as ‘ the greatest poet of the age,’ and 
(p. 283) ‘the greatest man in Piooadilly.’ 
Ohphant in 1807 joined the ‘ brotlicrhood,’ 
wluoh hi October migrated to Broefon, 
Chautauqua county, New York state, 
on the shore of Lalce Erie ; honoo the 
settlement was known as Salom-on-Erie. 
Various farms here, purchased with the 
OKphants’ money and tho proceeds of 
sale of previous holdings, were devoted to 
vinc-groiving and wine-making. Harris 
taught a now mode of breathing, ‘ open 
or divine respiration,’ which was to secure 
immunity from death. In virtue of this 
mode of breathing Harris’s wine hatl mystic 
qualities, freeing it from ill effects ; hence he 
commended its use (and that of tobacco) to 
his followers, and opened a tavern for their 
benefit. Over Olipbant he established an 
autocratic sway, sending him hack to 
Europe hi 1870, and regulating his marriage 
relations. Obedient to command, Olipbant 
with his wife and mother left Paris in 1873 
for Brocton and was completely enslaved 
by Harris. The ‘ brotherhood ’ removed 
in 1876 to Eountain Grove, near Santa Rosa, 
Cafifomia, where Harris had 1200 acres 
under vino culture. He broached a theory 
of eelestial marriages in 1876 ; his own 
‘counterpart’ being the ‘Idly Queen,’ 
Jane Lee Waring, who became j his third 
■wife in 1892 in consequence of certain 
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alleged ‘ revelations ’ ty Miss Chevalier. 
The speU which bound the Oliphants to 
him was broken in 1881 ; legal measures 
compelled the restitution of Oliphant’s 
property at Brooton ; OUphant’a final 
estimate of Harris is given in ‘ Masollam ’ 
(1886). Though he published nothing 
between 1876 and 1891, he privately cir- 
culated many effusions in morbid verse. 
There was always the cunning of the char- 
latan about Harris’s mysticism; latterly 
he abounded in ideas on sexual matters, 
sugar-coated for the modem taste. In 
1891 he proclaimed that he had attained 
the secret of immortality ; a partial 
rejuvenation of his powers was pleaded 
in confirmation. He came to England, 
making a long stay in Wales. To America 
he returned owing to Ms wine premises 
having been set on fire by a mob. He did 
not go to Santa Rosa, but remained in 
Now York, In 1903 he was in Scotland. 
He died at New York on 23 March 1906 ; 
the fact (concealed by hia followers, who 
professed to believe that he was asleep) was 
not made pubKo till the following July. 
His remains were cremated. His widow — 
bis third wife — stiE (1912) survives, in her 
eighty-fourth year. 

A striking and not unldndly picture of 
Harris, drawn by OKphant under the 
designation of David Masollam, portrays 
hia ‘ leonine aspect,’ Ids Sondtio cast of 
features, Ids waving hair, overhanging and 
bushy brow, his eyes ‘ Eke revolving fights 
in two dark oavernB,’ hia ‘ alternation of 
vivacity and deliberation,’ with changes of 
voice and expression making him by turns 
‘ much blacker and brighter than most 
people,’ and ‘ looldng very much older one 
hour than he did the next.’ Oliphant 
holds that Harris was honest at the start, 
but gave way to .greed, unrestraint, and 
love of power. BBs personal fascination 
was much akin to that exercised by 
John Wroe [q, v.]. His gift of language 
and power of dramatic utterance were 
remarkable ; but he had nothing new to 
say, nor had hia theology any distinctive 
mark, unless Ids doctrine of the fatherhood 
and motherhood of the divine being be so 
counted. To an unbeUever most of his 
verse appears to consist of echoes and high- 
pitched twaddle ; he reminds the poet- 
laureate of SheHey (AusTisr, The Poetry of 
the Period, 1870, p. 227, ‘supernatural 
poetry ’ ). He attracted a few like Oliphant, 
of more wit than wits, hut most of his 
worshippers were of the class that mistake 
conceit for culture, and is agape for novelty. 
Apart from numerous sermons, Harris's ! 


publications in verso and prose include: 
1. 1- ‘ Juveidle Depravity and Crime in our 
CSty. A sermon,’ &c. [Mark .x. 14], New 
York, 1860. 2. ‘An Epic of the Starry 

Heaven,’ New York, 1853 ; 4th edit. 
1854. 3. ‘ A Lyric of the Morning Land,’ 
New York, 1855 ; Glasgow, 1869. 4. ‘ A 

Lyric of the Golden Age,’ New York, 

1866 (dictated Deoember-January 1854^5) ; 

Glasgow, 1870. 6. ‘ Tlie Wisdom of 

Angels,’ part i.. New York, 1867. 6. 

‘H 3 mins of Spiritual Devotion,’ New 
York, 1863, 12mo. 7. ‘ Arcana of Christi- 
anity,’ part i., New York, 1858 ; Appendix, 
1868; part hi., 1867. 8. ‘Regina: a Song 
of Many Days,’ New York, 1860. 9. ‘The 
Breath of God with Man ; an Essay. . . of 
Universal Religion,’ 1867. 10. ‘ The Great 
Eepubho : a Poem of the Sun,’ New York, 

1867 ; 2ad edit. 1891. 11. ‘ A Celestial 

Utopia,’ Erome, 1869 (account of the Brooton 
community, from the ‘ New York Sun ’ ; 
authorised but apparently not written by 
Harris). 12. ‘ The Lord : the Two-in-One,’ 
Salom-on-Erie, 1876 (by Harris and LEy C. 
Harris). 13. ‘ Hymns of the Two-in-One ; 
for Bridal Worship in the Kingdom of the 
New Life,’ Salom-on-Erie, 1876 (bytheforo- 
going.under tho pseudonyms of Chrysantheus 
and Chiysanthea). 14. ‘ A Wedding Guest,’ 
1877—8, 5 parts (privately printed at Fountain 
Grove), which was succeeded by many 
similar works from the same private pres.s 
untE 1887. 15. ‘ The Brotherhood of the New 
Life : its Fact, Law, Method,’ Santa Rosa, 
1891. 16. ‘ The New RepuhEo,’ Santa Rosa, 
1891; London, 1891. 17. ‘Lyra Triumph- 
alis,’ 1891 (dedicated to Sivinbume). 18. 

‘ God’s Breath in Man and in Humane 
Society,’ 1892 (photographic likoness pre- 
fixed). 19. ‘ Couversation in Heaven,’ 1894. 
20. ‘ The Dawnrise,’ 1894. 21. ‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Earth,’ 1903 (written 1866). 

22. ‘ The Triumph of Life,’ Glasgow, 190l 

23. ‘ Tho Song of Theos,’ 1903. Posthumous 
was: 24. ‘Veritas: a Word-Song,’ Glasgow, 
1910 (written 1898-9). 

[Appleton’s Cyclop. Amer. Biog., 1887 ; 
Oliphant, Life of L. Oliphant, 2nd edit. 1892 ; 
R. MoCuEy on Harris, 1893, 1S97 ; W. P. 
Swainson, T. L. Harris, Mad or Inspired, 
1893 ; J. Cuming Walters, Athenmum, 
28 July 1906 ; Annual Register, 1906 ; A. A. 
Cuthbert, Life and World- work of T. L. Harris, 
1908 ; private information.] A. 6. 

HARRISON, REGINALD (1837-1908), 
surgeon, bom at Stafford on 24 Aug. 1837, 
was eldest son of Thomas Harrison, vicar of 
Christ Church, Stafford, by Mary his wifa 
Harrison was educated at RossaE school, 
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and after a short period of probation at 
the Stafford general hospital, he entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. He 
was admitted M.R.C.S. England on 16 April 
1869, and in the same year he obtained the 
licence of the society of apothecaries. He 
was then appointed house surgeon at the 
Northern Hospital, Liverpool, and shortly 
afterwards moved to the Royal Infirmary 
as senior house surgeon (1860-2), a post 
which carried with it the duty of attending 
the city lunatic asylum. He was surgeon 
loathe Cyfarthfa iron works at Merthyr 
Tydfil (1862-4). 

Returning to Liverpool in 1864 ns assist- 
ant to Me. E. R. Biokerstetli, he practised 
as a surgeon first at 18 Maryland Street, 
in 1868 in Rodney Street. In 1864 he 
was appointed both surgeon to the Liver- 
pool Blueooat school and demonstrator of 
anatomy at the Royal Infirmary school 
of medicine, becoming in 1866 lecturer on 
descriptive and surgical anatomy in the 
school, and in 1872 lecturer on the m’hi- 
oiples and practice of sntgeiy. On 13 Dec. 
1866 he was admitted F.R.O.S. England ; 
was surgeon to the Northern Hospital at 
Liverpool (1867-8); quarantine officer to 
the port of Liverpool ; assistant surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary (1807-74), and full 
surgeon from 1874 until he removed to 
London in 1889. In Ootobor 1889 he 
was elected surgeon to St. Peter’s Hospital 
for atone and other urinary diseases on the 
resignation of Walter Coulson. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Harrison was member of the 
council, 1880-1902, and vice-president, 
18947-6, He was Hunterian professor of 
surgery and pathology 1890-1, when he 
delivered a course of lectures on stone in 
the bladder, enlarged prostate, and urethral 
stricture. In 1896 he was Bradshaw 
lecturer, taking as bis subject vesical stone 
and prostatic disorders. In 1903 ho visited 
Eg 3 q)t officially, on behalf of the college, 
to inspect the school of medicine at Cairo. 
He was president of the Medical Society 
of London in 1890, having delivered there 
in 1888 the Lettsomian lectures, on the 
sui'gery oi the urinary organs. 

He ceased active professional work in 
April 1906, when he resigned his post at 
St. Peter’s hospital ; he died on 28 April 
1008, and was buried at Highgate cemetery. 
He married in 1864 Jane, only daughter of 
James Baron of Liverpool, and left one son 
and two daughters. 

Harrison was one of the small hand of 
teachers who raised the Royal Infirmary 
school of medicine at Liverpool to the posi- 
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tion of the well- equipped medical faculty 
of the University of Liverpool. In 1869 the 
private school of the infirmary became a 
joint-stook company, money was raised, 
and new laboratories were built. Harrison 
as secretary-manager sought to supply each 
lectureship as it feU vacant wth a young 
and energetic man who was unhampered 
by the demands of private praotioe. The 
school, thus improved, became University 
College, which existed as a separate body 
from 1882 to 1003, when it was merged 
in the university. 

Harrison also took part in establishing 
the system (on a plan already m vogue iu 
America) of street ambulances which long 
made Liverpool remarkable amongst the 
to\vns of Great Britain. He was active in 
promoting the Street Ambulance Associa- 
tion for developing the system throughout 
England, and was president at his death. 

Harrison’s works include : 1. ‘ Clinical 
Lectures on Stricture of the Urethra and 
other Disorders of the Urinary Organs,’ 
London and Liverpool, 1878. 2. ‘ Lectures 
on the Surgical Disorders of the Urinary 
Organs,’ 2nd edit. 1880 ; 4tli edit, 1893. 3. 
‘The Use of the Amhulnnoo in Civil 
Practice,’ Liverpool, 1881. 4. ‘ Selected 

Papers on Stone Prostate, and other Urinary 
Disorders, 1909.’ 

[Lancet, 1008, vol. i. p. 822 (with portrait) ; 
Brit. Mod. Journal, 1008, vol. 1. p. 601 
(with portrait) ; Liverpool Medioo-Chirurgioal 
Journal, July 1008, p. 251 j information 
Irindly gi^en by Mr. Iloginald Hawison.] 

D’A. P. 

HART, Sib ROBERT, first baronet 
(1836-1911), inspeotor-goneral of customs 
in China, bonr on 20 Feb. 1836 at Porta- 
down, CO. Armagh, Ireland, was eldest of 
the twelve children of Henry Hart, a Wes- 
leyan mill-owner and landed proprietor, 
by his wife Ann, second daughter of Jolm 
Edgar of BaUybreagh. His ancestor on 
the father’s side, Captain Van Hardt, 
came over from the Netherlands with King 
William III, distinguished himself at the 
battle of the Boyne, and was granted the 
township of Kilmoriarty. When Hart was 
twelve months old, his parents moved 
to MiUtown on Lough Neagh, and about 
a year later to Hilla borough. Hart was 
sent to school at Hillsborough, then for a 
year to the Wesleyan school at Taunton, 
and afterwards to the Wesleyan Connexional 
school in Dublin. He reached the top of 
the last school at the age of fifteen, and 
won a scholarship at Queen’s College, 
Belfast. There he was a younger contem- 
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porary of Edwin Lawrence Godkin [q. v. 
Suppl. II], and he graduated B.A. in 1853 
with honours. He was always interested 
in the affairs of Queen’s CoUege, where hi 
proceeded M.A. in 1871 and was made hon. 
LL.D. in 1882. 

In the spring of 1854 a nomination for thi 
consular service in Cliina was given by thi 
foreign office to each of the tlnee Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland. Hart received without 
examination the nomination which fell to 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and he left for 
China in May 1864, being then nineteen 
years old. 

Starting as a supernumerary interpreter, 
Hart after three months at Hongkong was 
.sent via Shanghai, which was then in the 
hands of the ‘Triad Society,’ to Ningpo. 
He was at first supernumerary and in 
1855 assistant in the vice-consulate at 
Ningpo, and acted for some months as vice- 
consul. In March 1858 he was transferred 
to the consulate at Canton, and from April 
held the position of second assistant, act- 
ing also for some time as first assistant. 

As the result of the Cliinese war, wliich 
was temporarily concluded by the Treaty 
of Tientsin, Canton was in the earlier part 
of 1858 jointly occupied by an Anglo- 
French force. Hart was made secretary to 
the allied commissioners, serving in that 
capacity under Sir Harry Parkes [q. v.]. 
Subsequently his official chief at the con- 
sulate was Sir Hutherford Aloook [q. v. 
Suppl. 1]. 

In May 1854, \vhen the waUed native city 
of Shanghai was occupied by Triad rebels 
against the Manohu government, the Chinese 
custom-house re-opened in the foreign 
settlement of Shanghai. It was resolved 
to collect there imperial revenue under the 
joint protectorate of Great Britain, the 
United States, and France. Each country 
was represented by its consul, the British 
consul being (Sir) Thomas Wade [q. v.]. 
It was thus that the imperial maritime 
customs of China were inaugurated. 
The American and French representatives 
soon resigned from the triumvirate, and 
wore not replaced ; and Wade was succeeded 
in the sole charge or superintendence of 
the imperial customs at Shanghai by 
H. N. Lay, vice-consul and interpreter in 
the Shanghai consulate. 

The success of the new system at Shanghai 
led the viceroy of Canton to invite Hart 
to undertake the supervision of the customs 
at Canton. With the permission of the 
British government he resigned the con- 
sular service in 1859, and joined the new 
Chinese imperial maritime customs service . 


as deputy-commissioner of onstoms at 
Canton. He remained in Canton till 1861. 
After the war of 1860 between Great 
Britain and France on the one side, and 
the Chinese government on the other, and 
the conclusion of the convention of Peking 
in Oct. 1860, the imperial coUectorate of 
customs at the treaty ports was in 1861 
formally recognised and invested with 
regular powers by the Chinese government. 

During 1861-3 Lay, who had become 
inspector-general of the customs, was on two 
years’ leave in Europe owing to injury in 
a riot. In Lay’s absence Fitzroy, previously 
private secretary to Lord Elgin, and Hart 
acted for him as ofiffeiating inspeotors- 
general. Fitzroy remained at Shanghai, 
wlule Hart organised the customs sendee 
at Foochow and other treaty ports. He 
also visited Peking at the invitation of 
the Tsungh Yamen, and stayed there with 
the British minister, Sh Frederick Bruce 
[q. V.]. The advice which Bruce gave 
Mm stood him in good stead in future 
dealings with the Chinese. On Lay’s return 
in May 1863 Hart took up the duties of 
commissioner of customs at Shanghai with 
charge of the Yangtze ports. But Lay 
resigned a few months later, and Hart was 
ppcinted his successor. Thus at the age 
of twenty-eight Hart became inspector- 
general of the imperial mnritimo customs ; 
and, although he tendered Iris resignation 
in 1906, he nominally held the post till Ms 
death. 

When Hart became inspector-general 
he Taiping rebellion, wMoh on his arrival 
m China was at the floodtide ofj success, 
was succumbing to the influence of Gordon 
and ‘ the ever-victorious army.’ Hart met 
Gordon, with wdiom he formed a strong 
friendship, in the spring of 1864. He was 
largely responsible for recoucOing Gordon 
and Li Hung Chong at Sooohow in that 
year, and he was present at the taking 
of Chang Chow Fu. The rebellion ended 
in 1864, and Hart had much to do with 
the disbandment of the ‘ ever-viotorioiis 
army.’ In the same year be inspected the 
Chinese customs houses in the island of 
Formosa, and normal times having returned 
:o China and its government, he was sum- 
moned to live at Peking, which thence- 
forward became Ms headquarters and 
permanent dweUing-place. There he ex- 
ercised a genial hospitality, indulging a 
taste for music by maintaining a private 
band. He rarely moved from the capital 
during his long residence .in China. A 
perfect master of the language, he wrote in 
Chinese, after Ms visit to Formosa in 1864, 
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suggestions on Chinese affairs under the 
title of ‘ \Vhat a Bystander says.’ 

Until he finally left China — nominally 
on leave — ^in 1908, he only twice revisited 
Eircope, the first time for six months in 
1866, when he took with him some Chinese 
to see the world, and again in 1878, when 
he -went as President of the Chinese com- 
mission to the Paris Exhibition. 

Though not the first originator. Hart 
was the practical creator of the imperial 
maritime customs service of China, ‘ one 
of the most striking monuments ever 
produced by the genius and labour of 
any individual Englishman ’ (Tin Times, 
10 Jan. 1899). The working of the system 
was largely dependent on his personal 
exertions. To his labours he brought great 
power of work and organisation, a strong 
memory and mastersliip of detail, thorough 
knowledge of Chinese methods and modes 
of thought, together with tact and Irish 
Idndlineas. As more ports were opened 
to foreign trade, the scope of Hart’s 
duties extended, and owing to the 
efficiency of the service other than cus- 
toms duties passed into its charge. The 
service included the Ughting of the coast 
and inland waterways of China. The 
imperial post-ollioe, wliioh was formally 
establishea in 1896, became, too, one of 
its branches, and Hart’s title was then 
changed to iaspeotor-general of Chinese 
imperial customs and posts. Hart’s de- 
partment proved the one branch of Chinese 
administration W'hich followed Western 
lines and was at once efifioient and honest. 
It was worked scrupulously for the benefit 
of China. Hart’s European officers were 
not drawn exclusively from British sub- 
jects, and he never subordinated Chinese 
to British interests. 

Barely absent from Peking, and taking, 
in the opinion of some, too exclusively a 
Chinese view of affairs, especially in later 
years. Hart long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Chinese government, and was entrusted 
by it with many negotiations affecting 
China’s relations with other countries. In 
1878 he, aoiing with Li Hung Chang, 
settled at Chefoo with the British minister 
at Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, the difficulty 
between China and Great Britain arising 
out of the murder in 1876 of Augustus 
Eaymond Margary [q. v.], the result being 
the Chefoo convention of 1876. To Hart’s 
co-operation was due the settlement of 
China’s troubles in Formosa and on the 
Tongking frontier with Prance in 1885. 
Prance acknowledged his services by 
making him grand officer of the Legion 


of Honour. He was no less active in. 
dealing with diificullios over the delimita- 
tion of the Burmese frontier and China’s 
relations with Tliibet. In May 1886 he was 
appointed by the English foreign secretary, 
I^rd Granville, British minister at Peking 
in succession to Sir Harry Parkes, but 
he recognised that the Chinese wished to 
retain his services as inspector -general, 
and in August he resigned the position 
without taking up the duties. He had 
indeed identified himself too fully with 
Chinese interests and points of view to 
fit liim lor diplomatic work on behalf of 
another country. 

Hart did not anticipate the ooUapso of 
China in the war with Japan, of 1894-6; 
hut after that war had been concluded by 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, he used aU his 
efforts to induce the Chinoae government 
to introduce necessary reforms. He fore- 
saw the Boxer outbreak in 1900, but ho 
held that the movement was ‘ a purely 
patriotic volimteer movement, and its 
object is to strengthen China and for a 
Chinese programme ’ (These from the 
Land of Sinim, p. 62). The crisis came 
sooner than he had contemplated. He 
showed gallantry and endurance when the 
rebels occupied Peking, but his house 
and papers, including his diary of forty 
years, wore burned (June), and he had to 
take refuge in the British legation. When 
the legation was besieged, false reports 
of his death were circulated in England 
(July), but ho was unhurt. As soon ns 
the rebellion was suppressed by an inLor- 
national force (14 Aug.) Hart resumed his 
office (21 Aug.), and became ns before 
the friend and adviser oi the Chinese 
govemmont. He organised in 1901 a 
native customs service at the treaty ports, 
and he played a large part in the re-estab- 
lishment of the Manohu dynasty with the 
empress dowager at its head. Although 
it was an ‘ alien government,’ he insisted 
that it had been ‘part and parcel of the 
nation for three hmrdred years’ (ih. p. 96). 

In 1901 he published, under the title 
‘ These from the Land of Sinim,’ essays on 
the Chinese question, part of which he had 
written during the Boxer rising. There, 
while dwelling eloquently on the populous- 
neas and fertility of the country, lie explains 
the people’s exclusiveness and distrust of 
foreign races. He optimistically looked for 
reform, he had written to a private friend 
in 1896, not from any individual action hut 
from ‘ the healthy interaction of the forces 
now coming into play.’ 

Hart’s unchallenged authority was rudely 
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and without warning terminated by tbe and enumerating tbe various Cliinese 
Chinese government in May 1906. The honours already accorded him, added to 
customs service was then subordinated to these as a posthumous distmction the 


a board of Chinese officials under the title 
of Shui-Wu Ch'u, A remonstrance from 
the British government was disregarded. 
As a consequence Hart tendered his resigna- 
tion in July 1006. It was never definitely 
accepted, but in Jan. 1908 he received 
formal leave of absence, and was accorded 
the title of president of the board of customs. 
He returned to England for good. 

During his long sojourn in China the 
government had been profuse in acknow- 
ledgment of hia services, and his Chinese 
honours excelled in number and distinction 
those bestowed on any other European. 
They included, brevet title of An Ch’a Ssu 
(civil rank of the third class), 1864 ; brevet 
title of Pu Cheng Ssu (civil rank of the 
second class), 1869 ; Red Button of the 
first class, 1881 ; Double Dragon, second 
division, first class, 1885; the Peacock’s 
Eeather, 1885 ; ancestral rank of the 
first class of the first order for three 
generations, \vith letters patent, 1889 ; 
brevet title of junior guardian of the heir 
apparent, 1901. 

European governments, to whom he 
rendered a long succession of services, w'ere 
also liberal in recognition. In 1870 he 
was made ohevaUer of the Swedish order of 
Vasa, and other high distinctions came 
from the governments of Prance, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, Portugal, Holland, and 
Prussia, and from Pope Pius IXL The 
British government made him C.M.G. in 
1879, K.O.M.G. in 1882, G,0.M.G. in 1889, 
and a baronet in 1893. 

A north of Ireland man of retiring diaposi- i 
tion, Hart, while he thoroughly assimilated 
Chinese influences, combined business capa- 
city and courage with untiring patience 
and tolerance, habits of deliberation, and 
an Eastern equanimity imder good or bad 
fortune. He had a fine memory and a 
stock of varied learning in oriental and other 
subjects. He was Poiderer of the Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 1878; hon. 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Shanghai, 1879 ; of the Oriental Museum, 
Vienna, 1880; and of the institut de 
Droit Latemational, 1892. He was made 
an hon. fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1890. On his retirement from 
Ctoa he lived for the most part at 
Pingest Grove, near Great Marlow, where 
he died on 20 Sept. 1911, He was buried 
at Bisham on the Thames. On 23 Sept. 
1911 an imperial edict was issued at 
Peking which, after reciting his services 


brevet rank of senior guardian of the heir 
apparent. 

On 22 Aug. I860 Hart married at Eavan- 
net in oo. Antrim, where his parents were 
living, Hester Jane, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Bredon, M.D,, of Portadown. 
She survived him with one son, Edgar 
Bmee, his successor in the baronetcy, bom 
in 1873, and two daughters. 

A eatioaturo appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1894. 

[Sir Robert Hart— The Romance of a Great 
Career, told by hia niece, Juhet Bredon, 1909 
(with photogravure portrait a.? frontispiece) ; 
The Times, 10 Jan. 1899, 17 July 1900, 21 Sept. 
1911 ; Foreign Office List; Who’s Who, 1911.] 
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HARTINGTON, IMaeqijis of. [See 
Caveniiish, Spencek Compton, eighth 
Duke of DEVONsmiua (1833-1908).] 

HARTSHORNS, ALBERT (1839- 
1910), archiBologist, born at Cogenhoe, 
Northants, on 15 Nov. 1839, was the eldest 
survivor of the eight sons of Charles Henry 
Hartshorne [q._ v.], rector of Holdeiiby, 
Northamptonshire, by his wife Erancea 
Margaretta, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Kerrioh [q. v.] of Denton, Norfolk. His 
education, which, was begun at Westminster 
school (185P-7), was completed in Prance 
and at Heidelberg. Until 1866, when 
his father died, his home was Holdenby 
Rectory, and he soon developed the passion 
for archeology which he inherited from 
hia father and grandfather. 

Between 1876 and 1883 and from 1886 to 
1894 he was secretary of the Arokeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
from 1878 to 1892 editor of the ‘ Archeo- 
logical Journal,’ He was elected P.S.A. on 
8 June 1882, member of council on 4 May 
1886, and local secretary for Derbyshire on 
2 Dec. 1886. 

His splendid monograph on ‘ Old Eng- 
h'sh Glasses,’ published in 1897 (4to), called 
attention to a neglected subject. Harts- 
home was an authority also on monumental 
efligies, and published in 1876 ‘The Re- 
cumbent Monumental Effigies in North- 
amptojDshire,’ a folio volume of 128 photo- 
graphic reproductions of scale drawing with 
historical descriptions. Valuable also was bis 
‘Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies, and 
Ancient Schools of Monumental Sculpture 
in England, iUuatrated by Examples in 
Northamptonshire ’ (1899). An excellent 
draughtsman, Hartsbome illustrated, bis 
works with minute fidelity. 
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Hartshorne, 'wlio resided chiefly at 

Bradbourne Hall, Derbyshire, died at 

7 Heene Terrace, Wortlung, on S Dec. 
1910, and was buried in Holdenby ohuioh- 
yard. He married in 1872 Constance 

Amelia (d. 1901), youngest daughter of 
the ReT. Ihancis MacOarthy of BaUy- 
neadrig and Lyradane, but left no issue. 
A portrait-sketch, made in 1888 by 

Seymour Lucas, R.A., belongs to Mr. Hugh 
E. P. Wyatt at Gissbury, Worthing. 

Besides the works above mentioned and 
contributions to the ‘ Archreological Jour- 
nal ’ (sxxix. 376, on ‘ Collais of SS.,’ 1882, 
and Hv. 238, on ‘ Monuments in St. Mary’s 
ChurchjWarwiok’) and to other pubUcationa, 
Hartshorne published : 1. ‘ On Kirkstead 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, Eirkstead Chapel, 
and a Remarkable Monumental Effigy 
there preserved,’ 1883. 2. ‘ Bradbourne 

Church, Derbyshire,’ 1888. 3. ‘Hanging 
in Chains,’ 1891. 4. ‘ The Sword-belts of 

the Middle Ages,’ 1891. 6. ‘ Oxford in 

the Time of William HI and Anne, 1691- 
1712,’ 1910. To ‘ Some Minor Arts as 
practised in England,’ fol. 1894, by A. 
H. Church and others, Hartshorne con- 
tributed ‘English Effigies in Wood.’ He 
edited ‘Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 
1729-1763, the Correspondence of Edmund 
Pyle, D.D., with Samuel Kerrioh, D.D.,’ 
in 1905, 

[Proo. Soc, Antiquaries, xxiii. 436 ; Who’s 
Who, 1907 ; Athenmum, 3 Sept, and 17 Dec. 
1910 ; The Times, 10 Deo. 1910 ; Cat. of 
Libr. of Soc. of Antiquaries ; private in- 
formation.] 0. W. 

HASTIE, WILLIAM, D.D. (1842-1903), 
professor of divinity at Glasgow, third son 
and fourth child in the family of four sous 
and three daughters of James Hastie by his 
wife Catherine KeU, was born on 7 July 
1842 at Wanlockhead, Dumfriesshire, where 
his father was a manager of lead mines. 
After education in the local school he taught 
in the neighbourhood, .and studied privately. 
Entering Edinburgh University in 1859, 
he distinguished lumseif in both his arts 
and divinity courses, graduating M.A, with 
first-class honours in philosophy in 1867 
and B.D. in 1869. He supplemented his 
theological studies at Glasgow (1870-1), at- 
tending the class of Dr. John Caird [q. v. 
Suppl. I]., professor of divinity. After be- 
coming a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
he was for some years a wandering student 
among continental universities — in Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland — mastering 
foreign languages and TOdening his theologi- 
cal knowledge. In the intervals passed at 


home he took occasional work as a univer- 
sity deputy, or as assistant to parish 
ministers, among them Patou James Gloag 
[q.v. Suppl. H], at Galashiels. 

In 1878 Hastie was appointed principal 
of the Church of Scotland College at 
Calcutta. T'here he showed zeal and energy 
alike as academic organiser, as missionary, 
and as writer. In 1881 he published the 
first part of ‘ The Elements of Philosophy,’ 
and in 1882 he issued an enlarged version 
of Dr. Th. Chriatlieh’s ‘ Protestant Missions 
to the Heathen.’ In 1883 his ‘ Hindu 
Idolatry and English Enhglitcnmont ’ (a 
reprint of six letters from the Calcutta 
‘Statesman’) gave educated natives some 
offence. Complaints, too, of the discipline 
of the coUego led the Eoreign Missions 
Committee to relieve him of his post of 
principal in November 1883, and his able 
appeal to the general assembly at Edinburgh 
on 29 May 1884 was rojoeted by 193 to 90. 
A period of exclusion from eoolesiastioal 
office followed, and Hastio occupied him- 
self in translating from Gorman, Italian, 
and Ercnch works on theology, philosophy, 
and law. Ho gave proof, too, of a poetio 
temperament in a sonnet soquenoo entitled 
‘ La Vita hlia,’ which he published in 
1896 after contributing some of the poems 
to the ‘Scotsman’ and oLher newspapers. 
In 1892 Hastie was chosen to deliver in 
Edinburgh tbe Croall leoturo. His course 
of philosophical leetures on ‘ The Theology 
of the Reformed Church in its Eundamental 
l^rinciples ’ (published posthumously at 
Edinburgh in 1904) proved valuable. On 
13 April 1804 Hastie received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in 1895 succeeded William Purdie 
Dickson [q. v. Suppl. II] as professor of 
divinity at Glasgow. There ho was popular 
with his students, whom he impressed with 
his attainments and method. He died sud- 
denly in Edinburgh on 31 Aug. 1903, and 
was interred in the family bur 5 riiig-ground 
at Wanlockhead. He was unmarried. A 
memorial ‘ Hastie Lecture ’ has been e.stab- 
lished in Glasgow University. 

Besides his Croall lecture, Hastie con- 
tributed to learned dogmatic theology ‘ The- 
ology as Science, and its Present Position 
and Prospects in the Reformed Church ’ 
(Glasgow, 1899), a compact and philosophic 
sm-vey and arguinont. An intuitionist, he 
treated the divine immanence as a funda- 
mental conception (Theology as Science, 
p. 98). In 1903 he gave a fresh illustration 
of poetical power and critical acumen in 
‘The Festival of Spring, from the Divan 
of Jelkleddiu : Rendered in English Gazels 
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after Biickert’s Version, with an Introduc- 
tion and Criticism of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.’ The trenchant discus- 
sion of Omar is virile criticism. Other 
experiments in verse were a group of son- 
nets written at Oban, ‘ The Glory of Nature 
in the Land of Lorn ’ (Edinburgh, 1903) 
and ‘ The Vision of God : as represented 
in Riickert’s Fragments ’ (Edinburgh, 1898). 

Hastie’s principal translations are ; ‘ The 
Philosophy of Art,’ by Hegel and C. L. 
Michelet (1886) ; Bernard Punjer’s ‘History 
of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 
from the Reformation to Kant,’ with a 
preface by Prof. Flint (1887) ; ‘ History of 
German Theology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ hyF. Liohlenherger (1889); ‘History 
of Christian Ethics,’ by Luthardt, with a 
useful introduction (1889) ; Kant’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Pohtios, including his E.ssay on 
Perpetual Peace’ (1891) ; Pfleiderer’s Edin- 
burgh GiSurd Lectures on the ‘ Philosophy 
and Development of Religion,’ 2 vols. 
(1894-lOW) ; and Kant’s ‘ Cosmogomy,’ 
with an elaborate introduotion (1900). 

[The Aberdeen Dootora (introductory 
chapter), by the Rev. D. MacmiUnn, D.D. ; 
The Curator of GLisgow University, by J. L. 
Galbraith ; Scotsman, and Glasgow Herald, 
1 Sept. 1903; private information; personal 
knowledge.] T. B. 

HATTON, HAROLD HENEAGE 
FINCH- (1850-1904), imperial politician. 
[See Futoh -Hatton.] 

HATTON, JOSEPH (1841-1907), 
novelist and journalist, was son of Francis 
Augustus Hatton, a printer and bookseller 
at Chesterfield, who in 1854 founded the 
‘ Derbyshire Times.’ Hatton was born at 
Andover, Hampshire, on 3 Feb. 1841, and 
he was educated at Bowker’s school, 
Chesterfield. Intended for the law, he 
entered the office of the town clerk at 
Chesterfield, William WaUer, but marrying 
at the age of nineteen he engaged in 
journalism, publishing in 1861 ‘ Provincial 
Papers,’ being a collection of tales and 
sketches. In 1893 he was appointed editor 
of the ‘ Bristol Mirror.’ He held that and 
other provincial posts until 1868, when he 
came to London. Pushing and energetic 
(Tinsley, Random Recollections, ii. 86^ he 
was entrusted by Messrs. Grant & Co., news- 
paper and magazine proprietors, with the 
editorship of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
the ‘ School Board Chronicle,’ and the 
‘ Illustrated Midland News.’ Mark Lemon 
[q. V.], editor of ‘ Punch,’ was among his 
early London acquaintanees, and he pub- 
lished in 1871 a volrune of reminiscences of 
Lemon under the title of ‘ With a Show in 


the North,’ and subsequently in ‘ London 
Society ’ wrote a series of articles called 
‘ The True Story of Punch ’ (of. Spibl- 
Mann’s Eiat. of Punch, ’passim). In 1874 
Hatton retired from his editorship of 
Grant’s periodicals and acted as London 
correspondent for the ‘ New York Times,’ 
the ‘Sydney Morning Herald,’ and the 
Berlin ‘ Ki'euz-Zeitung,’ besides editing for 
a time the ‘ Sunday Times,’ and making 
some reputation as a novelist. In 1881 the 
‘ Standard ’ sent lihu to the United States 
to establish on its behalf an independent 
telegraph service (Hatton, Journalistic 
London, 144 n.), and he recorded his im- 
pressions of the country in a series of 
articles afterwards collected as ‘ To-day in 
America’ (2 vols. 1881). It was during 
his visit that president Garfield was shot, 
and Hatton, who had early intelligenee 
of the outrage, held the fine for three 
hours and cabled the longest telegraphic 
message then recorded from America to 
the ‘ Standard.’ That paper thus gave full 
details of the tragic event on 3 July 1881, 
a day before its London contemporaries 
(People, 4 Aug. 1007). A member of the 
Garrick Club, ho was an intimate friend of 
(Sir) Henry Irving and of J. L. Toole, and 
accompanied the former on his first visit 
to America in 1883, which he described in 
‘ Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, 
narrated ... by Joseph Hatton ’ (2 vols. 
1884). In 1889 he ‘ chronicled ’ in like 
fashion Toole’s reminiscences (2 vols.). In 
1892 Hatton became editor of the ' People,’ 
a conservative Sunday newspaper, and con 
tributed to that paper (and also to a syndi- 
cate of provincial papers) his ‘ Cigarette 
Papers for After-dinner Smoking,’ a weekly 
mc^ey of reminiscences, stories, and inter- 
views. He died in London on 31 July 1907, 
and was buried in Marylebone cemetery. 

Hatton married in 1860 Louisa Howard 
(d. 1900), daughter of Robert Johnson, by 
whom he had an only son, Frank Hatton 
[q. V.], and two daughters, Eden Howard, 
wife of William Henry Margetson, the 
artist, and Bessie, a novelist. His portrait, 
pahited by his son-in-law, was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1895. Hatton, who 
published in 1882 ‘ The New Ceylon,’ the 
first English book on North Borneo, issued 
in 1886 a biographical sketch of his son, 
who was killed in 1883 while exploring North 
Borneo. 

Hatton’s industry and fluency were great. 
Among his numerous novels, which suited 
popular tasto, were ‘Clytie’ (1874); ‘By 
Order of the Czar’ (1890); and ‘When 
Rogues Fall Out’ (1899). He made several 
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attempts at the drama. His dramatised 
version of his^novel ‘ Olytie,’ wliich 'was first 
produced at the Ampliitheatre, Liverpool, 
on 29 Nov. 1875, and was transferred to the 
Olympic, London, on 10 Jan. 1876, proved 
highly successful. A dramatic version of 
his novel ‘John Needham’s Double’ fol- 
lowed in 1885. His dramatic version of 
Hawthorn’s ‘ Scarlet Letter ’ provedjopular 
in America. Other works by him were: 

1. ‘ Journahatio London,’ 1882. 2. ‘ Old 
Lamps and New : an After-dinner Ghat,’ 
1880. 3. ‘Club-Land, London and Pro- 

vincial,’ 1890. 

[The Times, and Standard, 1 Aug. 1907, 
People, 4 Aug. 1907 ; Who’s Who, 1906 ; 
Hatton’s Old Lamps and New and Journalistic 
London ; private information.] L, M. 

HAVELOCK, Sib ARTHUR ELIBANK 
(1844-1908), colonial governor, born at 
Bath on 7 May 1844, was fifth surviving 
son in a family of six sons and seven 
daughters of Lieut.-coloncl William Have- 
lock [q. V.] and Oarohne Elizabeth 
[d. 1866), oldest daughter of Major Acton 
Chaplin of Aylesbury. He was a nephew 
of Sir Henry Havelock [q. v.]. In 1846 
Arthur went to India with the rest of the 
family to join hia father, who was then in 
command of the 14th light dragoons at 
Umballa. After the death of his father 
at the battle of Ramnuggur on 22 Nov. 
1848, he and his family came back to 
England, but returning to India in August 
1850 settled at Ootaoamund in the Nilgiri 
hilla. Ha attended Mr. Nash’s school 
there, hut completed his educatiou in 
England at a private school at Lee, near 
Blackheath (1859-60). 

In 1860 he passed into the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and on 14 Jan, 1862 
was gazetted ensign in the 32nd Cornwall 
light infantry. From 1862 to 1866 he 
performed garrison duty at Plymouth, the 
Curragh, Cork, and Colchester. Promoted 
lieutenant on 10 April 1866, he was 
stationed with hia regiment at Gibraltar 
(1866-7), at Mauritius (1867-8), and at the 
Cape (1868-72). In August 1872 he returned 
to Mauritius, where he acted as paymaster ; 
promoted captain on 1 Feb. 1873, he was 
successively aide-de-camp to Mr. Newton, 
the acting governor, and to Sir Arthur 
Gordon (afterwards Lord Stanmore), the 
governor. From February 1874 to 1875 
he was chief civil commissioner in the 
Seychelles islands ; from 1876 to 1876, 
on Sir Arthur Gordon’s recommendation, 
colonial secretary and receiver-general in 
Fiji. On his return to England in 1876 


he definitely joined the colonial civil service, 
and retired from the army with the rank 
of captain in March 1877. In the same 
year ho went out to the West Indies as 
president of Nevis, and in August 1878 was 
transferred to St. Lucia, where he served 
for a year as administrator. In 1879 he 
returned to the Seychelles as chief civil 
commissioner, and in 1880 was made 
C.M.G. 

In February 1881 Havelock became 
governor of the West African settlements in 
succession to Sir Samuel Rowe [q. v.]. 
Before assuming office he acted as British 
commissioner at a conference in Paris for 
the provisional demarcation of boundaries 
between Sierra Leone and French Guinea. 
During his administration he was actively 
engaged in a frontier dispute with the 
negro republic of Liberia. On 20 March 
1882, by order of the colonial office, he pro- 
ceeded to Monrovia with four gunboats. 
His demands for the immediate extension 
of the British protectorate to the river 
Mafa and for an indemnity of 8500i. for 
British merchants wore reluctantly con- 
ceded by the Liberian government. A 
treaty was signed to this effect, stipulating 
that Havelock should intecoodo with the 
British government to fix the line of the 
river Mano as the frontier, and that Liberia 
should he repaid all the sums she had spent 
in acquiring territories west of the Mano. 
On the refusal of the Liberian senate to 
ratify tho treaty Havclook returned to 
Monrovia with the gunboats on 7 Sept. 
1882, A hostile collision was averted, 
thanks to Havelock’s taot. But tho senate 
persisted in its opposition to the treaty, and 
in March 1883 Havelock quiotly occupied the 
territories between the rivers Sherbro and 
Mano, which were claimed by the British 
government (Sib Habby Johnston, Liicna, 
1906, i. 277-9). Tho boundary between 
Sierra Leone and Liberia was eventually 
defined in 1903 by a mixed commission. 

In 1884 Havelock was created K.C.M.G. 
for his services, and the following year 
served as governor of Trinidad. In 1886 
he assumed the responsible post of governor 
of Natal. The colony was passing through 
a period of financial depression, and the 
difficulties of administration were increased 
by the annexation of Zululand in May 1887 
and Dinizulu’s unaucccasM rebellion in 
1888. Retuming to England in 1889, 
Havelock served on the mternational anti- 
slavery commission at Brussels ; and in 
1890 was appomted governor of Ceylon. 
There he added to his reputation as an 
effective administrator, He carried out the 
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railway extension to Kurunegala and 
Bandarawela, and acquired popularity with 
the natives by his abolition of the obnoxious 
‘ paddy ’ tax, or levy on rice cultivation. 

Nommated governor of Madras in 1895, 
he travelled all over the presidency, 
and proved himself a vigilant champion 
of its interests. In defiance of orders 
from the Calcutta government he firmly 
refu.sed to allow the Mecca pUgiim ships to 
touch at Madras. His action was subse- 
quently justified by the comparative im- 
munity of the Madras presidency from the 
plague of 1899 and 1900. He was made 
G.O.M.G. in 1895, G.C.I.E. in 1896, and 
G.C.S.I. in 1901, when he left Bladras. 
Long residence in the tropica had under- 
mined his health, and in 1901 he refused 
the govemorsliips of the Straits Settle- 
ments and of Victoria. Eventually he 
accepted the easier post of governor 
of Tasmania, but resigned in 1904, 
before completing Ids term, of office. 
He retired to Torquay, and died at Bath 
on 25 June 1008. A competent and pains- 
taking official, he shoved practical sym- 
pathy with the people under Ids nde and 
anxiety to mitigate the rigours of the law. 
He married on 15 Aug. 1871 Anne Grace, 
daughter of Sir William Norris. She died 
on 0 Jan. 1908, leaving one daughter. 

[The Times, 20 June 1908 ; Army List, 1874 ; 
J. Perguson, Csylon in 1903 j addresses 
presented to and rephes dehvered by Sir 
A. E. Havelock on his fifteenth tour in the 
Madras presidency, 1900 ; Madras Weekly 
Mail, 2 July 1908 ; private information from 
Col. Acton Havelock.] G. S. W. 

HAWEIS, HUGH REGINALD (1838- 
1901), author and preacher, bora on 3 April 
1838, at Egham, Surrey, was grandson of 
Thomas Haweis [q. v.], the friend and 
trustee of Lady Huntingdon, and was son of 
John Ohver WUlyams Haweis by his wife 
Mary. Hia father ( 1 809-1 891 ) matriculated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, graduating B.A. 
in 1828, and proceeding M.A. in 1830. From 
1846 he wns morning preacher at the 
Magdalen Hospital in London, and from 
1874 to 1886 rector of Slaugham in Sussex. 
La 1883 he was made Heathfield prebendary 
of Chichester Cathedral. He was the author 
in 1844 of ‘ Sketches of the Reformation,’ a 
work of considerable learning. 

Hugh Reginald, the eldest son in a 
family of four children, showed great musical 
sensibility and aptitude for violin playing 
from early years, but delicate health pre- 
vented systematic education. He suffered 
from hip-disease, and at the age of tw'elve 
Sir Benjamin Brodie pronounced hia case 
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hopeless. He was taken to his grand- 
mother’s house m Brunswick Square, 
Brighton, and recovered, although he 
remained almost a dw'arf and had a per- 
manent hmp. At Brighton he practised 
the violin assiduously, receiving instruc- 
tion from several masters and finally from 
Oury, a pupil of Paganini. He obtained 
orchestral practice as a member of the 
Symphony Society that met in the Brighton 
Pavilion. He also wrote much verse and 
prose for the Brighton papers. By the age 
of sixteen he had so much improved in 
strength that he was put under the care 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, of the Rev. 
John Bicknell, who prepared him for matri- 
culation at Cambridge. In 1856 he matri- 
culated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
quickly became a notoriety. He was the 
solo violinist of the Cambridge Musical 
Society, and formed a quartet society which 
met in his rooms. He read German poetry 
and philosophy with enthusiasm, and along 
with some friends of khidred tastes started 
a magazine called the ‘ Lion,’ of which 
three numbers were issued. There was abi- 
lity as well as originality in the magazine, 
but its extravagance laid it open to ridicule. 
(Sir) G. 0. Trevelyan [.■ssued a rival sheet 
called the ‘Bear,’ which parodied all the 
eccentricities of the ‘Lion.’ Haweis says 
magnanimously that the greatest success 
of the ‘Lion’ ‘was in oalhng forth the 
' Bear” which slew it.’ He contmued to 
contribute voluminously to any newspapers 
that would publish Ins writing, and he 
made the acquaintance of a French violinist, 
J. G. R. R. Venua, who interested him in 
the liistory and art of violin-making, a 
subject upon which ho began researches. 
He graduated B.A. in 1859, and then 
travelled for his health. Bfis father had 
wished him to avoid Italy, but falling in 
with Signor Li Calsi, a professional musician 
whom ho knew at Brighton, he went with 
him to Genoa, whence Calsi was proceeding 
to join Garibaldi. Haweis followed him to 
the seat of W'ar. He arrived rvhen Gari- 
baldi was besieging Capua. He incurred 
without injury many risks and privations 
from bad food, bad weather, and insanitary 
londitions. He made the acquaintance of 
King Victor Emmanuel, and was present 
at the peace celebrations in Milan. He 
described his experiences in the ‘Argosy’ in 
1870. 

Before leaving Italy Haweis read the 
newly issued ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and 
decided to seek orders in the English church. 
He had been for some years ‘ an iiiegnlar 
student of theology.’ Li 1861 he passed 
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the Cambridge esammation in theology and 
was ordained deacon, becoming priest in 
1862 and cui’ate of St. Peter, Bethnal Green. 
In East London he threw himself enthusi- 
astically into pariah work. He was much 
in the company of J. R. Green [q. v.], who 
was in sole charge of Holy Trmity, Hoxton, 
and Green greatly influenced his views on 
social questions. After two years in Bethnal 
Green he went as curate to St. Jamea-thc- 
Less, Westminster, and then to St. Peter, 
Stepney. In 1866 he was appointed 
incumbent of St. James, Westmoreland 
Street, Marylebone, being, according to his 
own account, the youngest incumbent in 
London. He found the church nearly empty 
and in need of immediate repair. By his 
energy, ability, and somewhat sensational 
method he quicldy filled his church, and 
kept it full and fashionable for the thirty- 
five years of his ministry. He remained 
at St. James’s till death. 

Haweis exercised great power in the 
pulpit. He always preached in a black 
gown. His thealrioal maimer and vanity 
hequently exposed him to charges of 
charlatanry and obscured his genuine 
spiritual gifts. But he was earnest and 
sagacious in his efforts. He organised 
in his church ‘ Sunday evenings for the 
people,’ at which orchestral music, oratorio 
performances, and even exhibitions of 
sacred piotm-es were made ‘ to form portions 
of the ordinary church services.’ His 
success encouraged him to use St- James’s 
Hall, Regent Street, for Sunday morning 
services of a similarly unconventional 
character, and Dean Stanley invited him 
to preach at a course of ‘ services for the 
people ’ in Westminster Abbey, Ho was 
one of the first promoters of the Sunday 
opening of museums and picture galleries. 
He interested himself in the provision of 
open air spaces in London and in the 
laying out as gardens of disused church- 
yards. Haweis’s literary activity was at 
the same time large. He wrote much for 
themagaziUes, for ‘The Times’ and the'PaU 
Mall Gazette,’ and was on the early staff of 
the ‘Echo.’ Hia first book, ‘Music and 
Morals,’ published in_1871 (16th edit. 1891), 
was a revision of magazine articles; it 
mingled pleasantly theories about music 
with biographical notices of musicians and 
criticisms of their music. There followed 
in 1884 ‘ My Musical Life ’ (4th edit. 1891) 
and ‘ Old Violins’ (1898, with a bibliography). 
As muaical critic to ‘ Truth ’ Haweis 
helped to introduce Wagner’s works to 
English notice. His soundest and most 
original literary work was on music, although 


his theological writings were builder. In 
‘ Thoughts for the Times ’ (1872 ; 14th edit. 
1891) he attempted to ‘ strike the keynotes 
of modern theology, religion, and Kfe ’ ; in 
‘ Speech in Season ’ (1874) ho ‘ applied these 
principles to present social needs and 
ecclesiastical institutions.’ He continued 
his propaganda in ‘ Aitows in the Air ’ (1878) ; 
‘Winged Words’ (1885); and ‘The Broad 
Chm-oh ; or. What is coming ’ (with a 
preface on Mrs. Humpluy Ward’s novel, 
‘ Robert Elsmore,’ 1891). Ho attempted 
a study of the origins of Christianity, which 
he published in 1886-7 in five volumes as 
‘ Christ and Ohi'istianity.’ The separate 
volumes were ‘ The Light of the Ages, ‘ The 
Story of tho Pour,’ ‘ The Picture of Jesus,’ 
‘ The Picture of Paul,’ and ‘ Tho Conquering 
Gross.’ Throughout this work thoro was 
much that was acute and vivacious, hut 
little that was original or new. 

Haweia’s chief suocc.ss was achieved 
as a popular lecturer in England and the 
colonies, and in America, principally on 
musical themes. In 1886 ho gave the 
Lowell lectures in Boston, U.S.A. Durhig 
the Chicago Exposition in 1893 he lectured 
before tho Parliament of Religions, and in 
the following year ho visited the Paoifie 
coast, preaching to crowded congregations 
in Trinity Church, Sail Pranci,seo. Thence 
ho toiu'ed through Canada, the South Sea 
Islands, Austrmia, and Now Zealand, 
lecturing and preaoMiig. He proaohed in 
nine colonial cathedriils. In 1897 he visited 
Rome for tho tliird time, to lecture on 
Mazzini and Garibaldi. He described bis 
American and colonial experiences m 
‘ Travel and TaUc ’ (2 vols. 1896). 

Por some years after D. G. Rossetti’s 
death in 1882 Haweis occupied the poet’s 
house m Cheyue Walk, Chelsea, He died 
suddenly of heart seizure at his residence 
in later years, 31 Devonshire Street, on 
29 Jan. 1901, after preaching memorial 
sermons on Queen Victoria on the previous 
Sunday. His body was cremated at Woking, 
and the remains interred beside his wife. 
There is a tablet to his memory in Mary- 
lebone parish church. Two sons and a 
daughter survive him. His portrait in oils, 
painted by Pelix Mosohoks, belongs to his 
daughter. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Ape ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1888. 

Besides tho works above mentioned and 
many sermons, Haweis, who was general 
editor (1880) of Routledge’s ‘ World library,’ 
and for a year of ‘ Cassell’s Magazine,’ wrote: 

1. ‘Pet; or Pastimes and Penalties,’ 1874 

2. ‘ Ashes to Ashes, a Cremation Prelude,’ 

1876. 3. ‘ Poets in the Pulpit,’ 1880, 
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4. ' American Humorists,’ 1883. 5. ‘ The 
Dead Pulpit,’ 1896. 6. ‘ Ideals for Girls,’ 
1897. 7. ‘ The Cliild’a Life of Jesus,’ 1902. 
8. ‘ Realities of Life; being thoughts gathered 
from the teachings of H. B. Haweis,’ 1902. 
The family of Sir Morell Mackenzie [q. v.] 
entrusted Ha-sveis with the delicate task of 
writing his life, w'hioh he published in 1893. 

Haweis married in 1867 Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Musgrave Joy [q. v.] the artist. 
At the age of sisteen she exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, and contributed also to 
the Dudley Gallery. She illustrated her 
husband’s books as well as her own. She 
w'as an enthusiastic student of Chaucer, 
and compiled in 1877 ‘ Chaucer for Children, 
a golden koy’; with coloured and plain 
illustrations (2nd edit. 1882). The book was 
educationally valuable. It led to ‘ Chaucer 
for Schools’ (1830; 2nd edit. 1899), which 
was equally origmal in plan and execu- 
tion, and to ‘ Chaucer’s Beads, a Birthday 
Book ’ (1884), and ‘ Tales from Chaucer, 
adapted by Mrs. Haweis,’ published in 
Routlodge’s ‘ World Library.’ Mrs. Haweis 
was a copious writer of articles upon 
domestic art and dress for the magazines. 
Endeavourmg to establish some sound 
canons of taste in the minor arts, she 
embodied her views with vivacity and 
piquancy in ‘ The Art of Beauty’ (1878, 
with illustrations by the author). This was 
followed by ‘The Art of Dress’ (1879); 

‘ The Art of Decoration’ (1881); andfinally 
by ‘ The Art of Housekeeping : a Bridm 
Garland’ (1889). AU were Ulustrated by 
the author. She published also ‘ Beautiful 
Houses : being a Description of certain well- 
knoivn Artistic Houses ’ (2nd edit. 1882), 
and ‘ Bus in Urbe : or Blowers that thrive in 
London Gardens and Smoky Tonus ’ (1886). 
She accompanied her husband in his tours 
on. the Continent and to America, and 
interested herself in many philanthropic 
causes. She was a director of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s Mercy League for Animafe 
and a strong supporter of the women’s 
franchise movement. Shortly before her 
death she published a novel, ‘ A Flame of 
Fire ’ (1897), ‘ to vindicate the helplessness 
of womankind.’ She died on 24 Nov. 1898, 
and after cremation was buried at Bonghton 
Monohelsea, Kent. 

[There is much autobiography in My Musical 
Life and in Travel and Tali, See also The 
Times, 30 Jan. 1901 ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; 
Crockford ; H. C. Marihier’s University 
Magazines and their Makers (Opusculnm 
xlvii, of Sette of Odd Volumes, 1899). For 
Mrs. Haweis, see The Times, 29 Hov. 1898 ; 
Men of the Time, 1899.] E. B. 


2 7 Hawker 

HAWEIS, Mrs. MARY, [See under 
Haweis, Httoh Reginaid.] 

HAWKER, MARY ELIZABETH, 
ivriting under the pseudonym of Lanoe 
Falcoebe (1848-1908), novelist, bom on 
29 Jan. 1848 at Inverary, Aberdeenshire, was 
elder daughter of Major Peter William Lance 
Hawker (1812-18S7), of the 74th highlanders, 
of Longparish House near Whitchurch, 
Hampshire, by his wife Elizabeth Fraser. 
Her grandfather was Lientenant-colouel 
Peter Hawker [q. v.], authorof ‘Instructions 
to Young Sportsmen ’ (1841). Miss Hawker’s 
education was desultory, but she read 
assiduously for herself, fer father died in 
1857, and after her mother’s second marriage 
in the autumn of 1862 to Herbert Fennell, the 
family lived for some years in France and 
Germany, and Miss Hawker became efSeient 
in French and German. She was also an 
admirable pianist. 

Miss Hawker early began to write, and a 
few stories and essays appeared in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Success did not come 
until 1800, when there appeared, as the 
initial volume of a series of novels issued 
by Jlr. Fisher Unwin in the ‘ Pseudonym 
Library,’ a story by Miss Hawker entitled 
‘Mademoiselle Ise, by Lanoe Falconer.’ 
The manuscript had been previously re- 
jected by many publishers, The heroine was 
a governess in an English country house 
who was connected with Russian nihilists. 
The mystery was cleverly handled, and the 
artistic treatment showed a delicacy and 
refinement which were nnoommon in 
English writera of short stories. The 
‘ Saturday Review ’ declared it to he ‘ one 
of the finest short stories in England.’ 
Success was great cand immediate. Glad- 
stone wrote and spoke the praises of the 
book, of winch the circulation was for- 
bidden in RussLi; it was admired by 
Taine. Over 40,000 copies of the English 
editions were sold, and there were also 
continental and American editions. It 
was translated into French, Gennan, Dutch, 
and Italian. Subsequently she pubfished 
in 1891 ‘ Cecilia de Noel,’ an original and 
cleverly told ghost story, and ‘ The Hotel 
d’Angleten'e.’ But failure of health inter- 
rupted her work, and her mother’s death 
on. 23 May 1901 proved a blow from which 
she never recovered. 

She died from rapid consumption on 
16 June 1908, at Broxwood Court, Here- 
fordshire, and was buried at Lyonshall in 
that county. 

Other works by Miss Hawker are ‘ Old 
Hampshire Vignettes ’ (1907) and two short 
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tales, ‘Shoulder to Shoulder’ (1891) and 
‘ The Wrong Prescription ’ (1893). 

[The Times, 20 June 1908 ; Who’s Who, 
1907 ; Burhe’a Landed Gentry ; ConduU 
Magazine, Peb. 1912, article by Miss March 
PhiUlpps ; private information.] E. L. 

HAWKINS, Sm HENRY, Baeon 
Be.-impton' (18i7-1907), judge, born at 
Hitchin on 14 Sept. 1817, was son of John 
BAwTrins, a sohoitor with a considerable 
‘family’ practice, by his wife Susanna, 
daughter of Theed Pearse, clerk of the 
peace of Bedfordshire. After education at 
Bedford school, Hawkins was employed in 
his father’s office long enough to take a 
cUsUke to legal work of that character, and 
with the reluctant consent of his parents on 
16 April 1839 entered himsojf at the Mddle 
Temple, and took out a special pleader’s 
licence as soon as he was qualified. In 
1841 he was the pupil of Erederick Thomp- 
son, a special pleader, and later of George 
Butt, who eventually became a Q.C. On 
3 May 1843 Hawkins was called to the bar, 
and forthwith joined the home circuit and 
the Hertfordshire sessions. It appears that 
owing to his practice under the bar he was 
never quite without business, and although 
his earlier progress was not exceptionally 
rapid it was unbroken from the time of 
his call until he took silk in 1868, For 
the next eighteen years Hawkins occupied 
a place of increasing importance among 
the leaders of the bar. His lively intelli- 
gence, well-ohosen language, and admirable 
manner made him exceedingly successful 
in winning the verdicts of juries, and he 
was the equal of his contemporaries, 
Serjeants BaUaiitine [q. v. Suppl. I] and 
Parry, in the forensic arts of which they 
were masters. 

Hawkins was engaged in many cases of 
great ephemeral importance. In 1852 he 
was counsel for Simon Bernard, who was 
acquitted on a charge of complicity in the 
Orsini consph-aoy against Napoleon ni. 
As junior to Serjeant Byles [q. v.] he de- 
fended Sic John Dean Paul [q. v.], who 
was convicted in 1855 of fraud and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude. In 1862 he 
was junior to (Sir) WiUiam Bovill [q. v.] 
in Roupell v. Waite, in whioh Roupell con- 
fessed himself guilty of forgery and was 
subsequently sentenced to penal servitude 
for hfe. He also appeared for various de- 
fendants in the prosecutions instituted after 
the failure of Messrs. Overend and Gurney 
in 1866, all of them being acquitted. He 
■was largely instrumental in securing the 
estabbshment by secondary e’vidence of the 


will and codicils of Lord St. Leonards, 
a oaso in which, with Frederick Andrew 
Inderwiok [q. v. Suppl. II] and Dr.' Henry 
Baker Tristram as his juniors, he appeared 
for Miss Sugdon, and was able to hold his 
judgment on appeal (1875-6). He appeared 
in all but the earliest stages of the litigation 
of which Arthur Orton [q. v. Suppl. I], claim- 
ing to be Sir Roger Tiohborno, was the prin- 
cipal figure (1871-2). When ho was origin- 
ally retained for the defence in the action of 
ejectment, it was no doubt intended that 
ho should cross-examine the plaintiff, but 
before the ease came on for trial John Duke 
Coleridge [q. v. Suppl. I], who had been in- 
structed as one of the Joaders of the western 
circuit, beoame solicitor-general, and as 
such the lender in the defence. In all the 
rhetorical art of cross-examination Hawkins 
was the greatest master, and he maintained 
his reputation in his cross-examination of 
several important witnesses, hnt the accident 
which deprived him of the right to oross- 
examino Orton was probably one of the 
bitterest disappointments of his life. When 
the trial at bar for perjury followed the 
collapse of the ‘ claimant’s ’ action, Hawkins 
led for the cro-wn (23 April 1872). His 
opening speech lasted six days and his reply 
nine days, while the prosecution lasted 188 
days and Cookbum’s summing-up eighteen 
days (Feb. 1874) ; in the action at nisi priua 
Coleridge had occupied twenty-three days 
in opening the ease for the defence. 
There is no doubt that Hawkins’s handling 
of the whole matter was worthy of the 
extraordinary occasion. From tho time of 
his taking siUc in 1803 to tho end of the 
Tiohborno case in 1874 he had no superior 
in the public estimation as a fighting 
advocate. 

Besides his prolonged and lucrative 
practice in the courts, Ilawldns was con- 
tinually omployod in compensation oases, 
before either juries or arbitrators. In 
particular he appeared for the royal com- 
inissioners engaged in tho purchase of the 
site where the Royal Courls of Justice now 
stand. Ho had also a considerable practice 
in election petitions, being perhaps the 
most conspicuous counsel available for 
the purpose when, after the general election 
of 1888, those disputes were first tried 
before judges and decided independently 
of politioal considerations. Hawkins had 
stood as one of two liberal candidates for 
Barnstaple in 1866, but had not been re- 
turned ; he made no other effort to enter 
the House of Commons. 

Li November 1876 Ha-vvkins was 
appointed a judge of the queen’s bench 
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division, and being knighted -was almost 
immediately transferred to the exchequer 
division. He was the first judge appointed 
to the exchequer divi.sion since the Judi- 
cature Acts had superseded the court of 
exchequer. Hawkins and Chief Baron 
Kelly deeply resented the provision of those 
acts by which every judge of the high 
court was to be styled ‘Mr. Justice* and 
the old style of baron of the exchequer wag 
dropped. Hawkin.s, who made vain efforts 
to secure the appellation of ‘Baron 
Hawkins,’ invariably called himself for 
private purposes ‘ Sir Henry Hawkins,’ 
instead of ‘Mr. Justice Hawkins.’ The 
exchequer division was absorbed in the 
queen’s bench division in 1880. 

In Sept. 1877 Hawkins tried at the 
Central Criminal Court ‘ the Penge case,’ 
when Louis and Patrick Staunton, the wife 
of Patrick, and a servant named Alice 
Ehodes wei’e jomtly indicted for the murder, 
by ill-treatment and intentional neglect, 
ot the wife of Louis. The case was on 
the wide borderland between murder and 
man-ilaughter, and the sufficiency of the 
evidence of complicity against Alice Rhodes 
was open to question. All were convicted 
of murder and sentenced to death, Rhodes 
subsequently receiving a free pardon and 
the sentence on the others being commuted 
to penal servitude for life (cf. J. B. Atlay’s 
Trial of the. Stauntons, 1911). Hawkins 
tried at about the same time many other 
murder cases which attracted public atten- 
tion, and this cheumstanoe, together with 
the alliterative attractiveness of the phrase 
‘ Hanging Haw kins,’ gave rise to a loose 
popular impression that he was a judge of 
a peculiarly severe or even savage temper. 
For this idea there was no real founda- 
tion. Hawkins was an admiiable criminal 
judge. Extremely patient and thorough, 
he took care that both the case for the 
crowm and that for the accused person 
should be exhaustively stated and tested to 
the utmost. His summings-up — ^in which 
in his later years it was his invariable 
practice never to open his note-book 
unless for the purpose of reading to the 
jury some fragment of the evidence in 
which the actual words used were of great 
importance — ^were models of lucidity and 
completeness. His manner, while dignified, 
was considerate to the point of being 
almost gentle. He had a strong hatred 
of cruelty and of any serious and deliberate 
outrages against either person or property, 
and in the gravest cases he did not shriiik 
from deserved severity. On the other 
hand the period of his judgeship practically 


covered the great change in the direction of 
leniency to criminals. In this movement 
Hawkma was one of the more progressive 
authorities. He greatly favoured the 
lightest puirishment for first offences, oven 
where the offences themselves were serious, 
but he never wont to the lengths favoured 
by the more extreme refonners. 

As a criminal judge Hawkins had very 
few equals during twenty-two years. As a 
civil judge he failed to convey the impres- 
sion that to do justice between the parties 
was his single aim. Innumerable stories 
were told — some of them with substantial 
foundation — of the ingenious devices where- 
by he contrived that the ease before him 
either should be referred by consent to 
arbitration or should not be tried out to a 
clear determination on the merits. These 
derioes, usually extremely adroit, could 
hardly be described as otherwise than mis- 
chievous. Of the current explanations of 
this peculiarity that which was least want- 
ing m plau.sibility was that the judge’s 
pnncipal motive was to avoid the reversal 
of his decisions on appeal. The author of 
‘ Tiro Life in the Law oi Sir Henry Hawldns ’ 
states tliat Hawkins said to liim ‘ I have a 
hoiTor of adverse criticism, to wdiich I am 
perhaps unduly sensitive.’ 

In another respect Hawkins’s judicial 
character presented a strange contrast. 
When, while doing the work he liked, he was 
summing up important or complicated evi- 
dence in a criminal case, he had a command 
of excellent English, accurate, forcible, and 
dignified, which would have stood the teat 
of absolutely literal reproduction in print. 
On the other hand, in delivering a con- 
sidered judgment he was verbose and 
tautological ; ho failed to grasp the prin- 
ciples of the law' and to deduce from them 
the true effect of the facta before him, 
and he involved Mmself in contradictions. 
Two of his judgments which establish 
these facts beyond question are those in 
Hicks «, Faulkner (8 Q.B.D. 167) on the 
law of malicious proseeuiion, and in E. v. 
Lillyman {[1896] 2 Q.B. 167) on a ques- 
tion of evidence in criminal cases. The 
latter judgment of the court for crown 
eases reserved was so unsatisfactory that 
for nine years, while it remained a leading 
authority, it was invariably construed as 
meaning the contrary of what it said, until 
in 1905, in the case of R. v. Osborne, in the 
same court, it W'as substantially overruled. 

Hawkins resigned his judgeship in 1898 
and was sworn of the privy council. He 
was created a peer on 27 Aug. 1899 by the 
title of Baron Brampton of Brampton in 
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Huntingdonsliire. From that time till 
August 1902 he sat occasionally in the 
House of Lords or the judicial committee. 
His judgments in the House of Lords in 
Allen V, Flood, the famous Tali Vale railway 
case, and Quiim v. Leatham, exhibit to 
some extent the same sort of wealmess as 
characterised his earlier performanoea in the 
same class of ease. He died at Ms house 
in Tilney Street on 6 Oct. 1907, and was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery. 

Hawkins was a small man of slender 
build, but hia features were handsome a,nd 
imposing and Iris aspect eminently judicial. 
He was extremely fond of hovse-raoing. 
He never ran horses himself, but was elected 
an honorary member of the Jockey Club in 
1878. and an ordinary member^ in 1889. 
He insisted to an unusual extent in enforc- 
ing his personal tastes upon those who did 
business before him. He shut off all access 
of the outer air to his court and maintained 
the atmosphere at the Mghest temperature. 
He not unfrequently sat while on cii’cuit for 
exceedingly long houi's, although in London 
he habitually rose quite punctually. In- 
numerable anecdotes were current illustra- 
ting these peculiarities. To the outside 
public he was probably the best known and 
also the most popular of the puisne judges. 

Hawkins was twice married. Hia second 
wife, who survived him five weeks, was 
Jane Louisa, daughter of H. F. Reynolds 
of Hulme. He had no cliildren by either 
marriage. Not long after his retirement 
from the bench he was received into the 
Roman cathoho commimion, and in 1903 
with his wife presented the Chapel of SS. 
Augustine and Gregory to the Roman 
catholic cathedral at Westminster. 

Several portraits exist. One m oils of 
Haivkinsin judge’s robes, by John Collier, 
was exMbited at the Royal Academy in 
1878, and was left by Lady Brampton to 
the National Portrait Gallery; a second, 
‘Justice Haw'kins sums up,’ by Robert 
Barnes, A.R.S.A., was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1891. Two portraits by 
J. A. Innes, one in crayons (1879) and the 
other in oils, belonged to the family, hut 
were sold after Lady Brampton’s death. 
There is also a bust — presented by Lady 
Brampton — at the Old Bailey. A caricature 
tiy ‘ Spy’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1873). 

[The Times, 7-12 Oct, 1907 ; Law Reports ; 
information from Messrs. Weatherby & Sons ; 
personal knowledge. In 1904 Lord Brampton 
caused or permitted to be published a 
book in two volumes entitled ‘ The Re- 
mmisoenoes of Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron 
Brampiton, edited by Richard Harris, K.O.’ 


This book is witten in the first person, but 
is midoublcdly the work of Richard Harris 
(1841-1906), who had practised for many 
years on the midland circuit, and was the 
author of ‘ Hints on Advocacy ’ and other 
legal and literary worics. It has no pretence 
of arrangement and is a misooUanoous collec- 
tion of anecdotes wholly lacking in literai-y 
skin and in verisimilitude, many of theiii 
being demonstrably inaccurate and none of 
them in. any degree trustworthy. A pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Life in tho Law of Sir Homy 
Hawkins,’ by ‘ E.’ (London, 1907), published 
after Hawkins’s death, is an account of hia 
legfil career compiled by the author for publioa- 
tion in a magazine aubsi antially from Hawkins’s 
dictation. It was not published during hia 
life, because when it was completed he wrote 
to tho anonymous author that ho ‘ would not, 
after serious reflection, allow it to be published 
as it stood.’ It cannot, thoreforo, bo con- 
sidered any more authoritative than Harris’s 
book.] H. S. 

HAYES, EDWIN (1819-1904), marine 
painter, born at Bristol on 7 June 1819, 
was son of Charles Hayes, an Irishman. 
After education at a private school in 
Dublin, he studied art at tho Kildare 
Street School of Ai’t, Dublin, where he 
was a feUow pupil of John Honry Ifoley 
[q. V.], the sculptor, and ho subsc(juently 
served an apprenticeship to Telhm, tho 
scone painter, in London. Erom the 
first, however, Ms ambition was to be a 
marine painter. Ho spent much time in a 
10-ton yacht in the Irish Channel, drawing 
and sketcMng. A little later he improved his 
knowledgo of the ocean by taking a trip 
as steward in a harquo called the Mary 
Campbell across tho Atlantic to Mobile. 
Rotm’ning to Dublin to pursue Ms art, 
he exMbited Ms first picture, ‘ A Scone at 
Ryde,’ at the British Institution. The 
picture was weU hung and quickly sold. 
In 1845 he showed Ms first painting at 
the Royal Academy, London ; and ho 
exMbited there every year until 1904, 
except 1864, 1867, 1882, and 1887. He 
was elected a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in 1870, and was a 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. Hia subjects were always 
maritime, the most noteworthy of Ms 
pictures being ‘ Ofi Dover,’ ‘Saved’ (1891), 
and ‘ Crossing the Bar ’ (1896). He is 
represented in the Tate Gallery by ‘ Sun- 
set at Sea,’ from Harlyn Bay, Cornwall 
(1894), bought by tho Chantrey Bequest 
Trustees in 1896, and in public galleries at 
Bristol, Liverpool, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

The ‘ Sunset at Sea ’ in the Tate Gallery 
is Hayes’s only picture in which the sub- 
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ject -was simply sky and sea and nothing who was not a Carthusian. In 1855 he was 
else. It was his habit to introduce shipping elected headmaster of St. Olave’s grammar 
or boats. His work, which reflected school, Southwark, and wag headmaster 
elements in the style of Stanfield, was not of Cheltenham from 1859 to 1868, and of 
strikingly original, nor was it fine in colour Bradfield from 1868 to 1869. He intro- 
hke that of Henry Moore, but Hayes duoed science teaching at Bradfield and 
painted with the vision of a sailor and tried somewhat unsuccessfully to compel 
possessed a sailor’s knowledge and experi- the boys to talk exclusively in Latin, 
ence. He died on 7 Nov. 1904 at Bays- On 20 Nov. 1869 he was elected head- 
water, London, and was buried in the master of Rugby in succession to Frederick 
Kensal Green cemetery. He married in Temple [q. v. Suppl. II]. The electors 
1847 Ellen, youngest daughter of James wore the trustees of the Rugby charity, 
Briscoe of Carriek-on-Suir. Of his eleven who at that date formed the governing 
children, Mr. Claude Hayes, R.I., a well- body. All the assistant masters but one pro- 
knorm landscape painter, has exhibited at tested against the appointment. Hayman’s 
the Royal Academy since 1876. Hayes’s conservative predilections were held to he 
portrait was painted by John Parker. in conflict with the liberal traditions of the 
[Mag. of Art, May 1901 ; M.A.P., 19 Nov. school. The feeling of hostility grew when 
1904; The Times, 9 Nov. 1901; Graves’s R became known that many of Haynlan’s 
Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1900 ; private infor- testimonials were of old dates, and had been 
mation.] F. "W. Q-jr. used without the consent of the writers. 

At first his disputed authority as head- 
HATMAN, HENRY(1823-1904), hono- master was maintained by support of 
rary canon of Carlisle and headmaster of the trustees, but in December 1871 a 
Rugby, born on 3 Slaroh 1823 in Surrey new governing body, inoluding Temple 
Street, Strand, London, was eldest son and G. G. Bradley [q. v. Suppl. H], was 
of Philip Bell Hayman, clerk in Somerset constituted under the Piiblio Schools Act 
House (liimself son of Henry Haj-man, of 1808. Meanwhile the school discipline 
rector of Lewcoiubc and vicar of Halstock, deteriorated, the numbers dwindled, and 
Dorset), by his wife Jane, daughter of John when a reduction of the assistant masters 
Marshall. A brother was Marshall Hay- became necessary, the headmaster resolved 
man, barrister-at-law and a member of the on the dismissal of two of his moat promi- 
staff of the ‘ Saturday Review,’ who w'as nent opponents on the staff, Mr. Arthur 
lost on the Alps near Zermatt in 1876. Li SidgwickandtheEev.C.J.E. Smith. Soon 
October 1832 Hayman entered Merchant afterwards, on 19 Dec. 1873, the new gover- 
Taylors’ School, and becoming head monitor nors passed a resolution removing Hayman 
passed with a Sir Tliomas White scholar- from the headmastership. Hayman did not 
ship on 28 June 1841 to St. John’s College, retire without a struggle. On 18 Feb. 1874 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. with a he instituted chancery proceedings to re- 
double second class in 1845, proceeding strain the bishop of Exeter (Temple) and 
M.A. in 1849, B.D. in 1854, and D.D. in the governing body from enforcing bis dis- 
1870. He was treasurer of the Union missal. The defendants replied by filing 
in Lord Dufferin’s presidency, and was a demurrer. After a six day^s’ hearing 
offered in 1845 a seat (number five) in the (13-19 March 1874), Yioe-chancellor Sir 
university eight, but family circumstances Richard Malins [q. v.] decided against 
prevented him from accepting it. He was Hayman, but left each side to pay its own 
a fellow of his college from 1844 to 1855, costs, and admitted that Hayman had 
and received the degree of M. A., ad suffered a ‘grievous hardship.’ Although 
at Cambridge in the latter year. He was feeling in the soholastio world ran liigh, 
ordained deacon in 1847 and priest in 1848. his friends urged that he was treated with 
He was curate of St. Luke’s, Old Street, undue severity. 

London, from 1848 to 1849, and of St. In 1874 he was nominated by Lord 
James’s, Westminster, from 1849 to 1851, Beaconsfield to the crown living of Alding- 
and was assistant preacher at the Temple ham, Lancashire. He became honorary 
Church from 1854 to 1857. canon of Carlisle in 1884, was honorary 

In 1852 he adopted a scholastic career, secretary of the Tithe Owners Union in 1891, 
and served till 1855 as an assistant master was secretary of King Alfred’s League of 
at Charterhouse under Dr. Saunders (after- Justice to Voluntary Schools in 1900, and 
wards dean of Peterborough) and Edwmrd served as proctor in convocation (1887-90). 
Elder [q.v.], and became master of the gown On 21 Mareh 1892 and 23 Jan. 1893 suc- 
boys, a post only once before held by one cessfuloctionswerebroughtagainst Hayman 
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and other directors of the Canadian Paoifio 
Colonisation Society, by two shareholders, 
claiming the repayment of their invest- 
ments on grounds of misrepresentation. 
He died at Aldingham on 11 July 1904, 
and was buried in the churchyard there, 
He married on 19 JulylSfiS, atSt. George’s, 
Hanover Square, MalMa Julia, second 
daughter of George Westby of Mowbreck 
Hall, Lancashire, and left a numerous 
family. There is an enlarged photograph 
of him at St. Olave’s grammar school, and 
an oil painting belongs to the family. 

Hayman was a cultured scholar and a 
fluent speaker and preacher. He contributed 
extensively to the ‘ Edinburgh,’ ‘ Quarterly,’ 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ ‘National Review,’ 
and other leading periodicals, and was a 
voluminous writer for Smith’s ‘ JJiction.ary 
of the Bible ’ between 1863 and 1893. His 
independent works include Greek and Latin 
verse translations, 1834, an edition of 
Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’ (3 vols. 1881-6), and 
the following ; 1. ‘ Dialogues of the Early 
Church (1) Rome, (2) Smyrma, (3) Carthage,’ 
1861. 2. ‘ Retail Mammon, or the Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter,’ 1863. 3. ‘ Can we 

adapt the Pubho School System to the 
Middle Class ? ’ 1888. 4. ‘ Sermons preached 
at Rugby School,’ 1878. 5. ‘ Why we suffer, 
and other Essays,’ 1890. 0. ‘ The Epistles of 
the New Testament,’ an attempt to present 
them in current and popular iiliom, 1900. 

[The Times, 2 Jan. 1873, 13 July 1904; Rugby 
School, Remarks and Judgment of ’ihee- 
chancellor Sir Richard Malins on the Domnrier 
to the Bill filed by Rev. Dr. Hajunan against 
the Governing Body of Rugby School, 1874 ; 
private information.] 

HAYNE, OHA.RLES HAYNE 
SEALE-. [See Seale -Hayhe, Chakles 
H.\yHE (1833-1903), politician and bene- 
factor.] 

HAYWARD, ROBERT BALDWIN 
(1829-1903), mathematician, born on 
7 March 1829, at Becking, Essex, was son 
of Robert Hayward by his wife Ann Bald- 
win. The father, of an old Quaker family, 
withdrew from the Quaker community on 
his marriage. Educated at University 
College, London, Robert Baldwin entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1846, gradu- 
ating as fomth wrangler hi 1850. He was 
fellow from 30 March 1852 till 27 March 1860, 
and from 1852 till 1855 assistant tutor. 
Prom 1855 he was mathematical tutor and 
reader in natural philosophy at Durham 
University, leaving in 1859 to become a 
mathematical master at Harrow School. 
Hayward remained at Harrow till 1893, 


a period of thirty-four years. He improved 
the system of arithmetical teacMng there, 
and ably advocated better methods. He ivaa 
president (1878-89) of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching 
(afterwards the Mathematical Association), 
and published in 1895 a pamphlet, ‘ Hints on 
teaching Arithmetic.’ He was author of a 
text-book on' Elementary Solid Geometry’ 
(1890) and ‘ The Algebra of Coplanar Vectors 
and Trigonometry ’ (1899). In pure mathe- 
matics he made many researches, and pub- 
lished numerous papers in the ‘ Transactions ’ 
of the Cambridge Philosophical Society and 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics.’ 
He was elected P.R.S. on 1 June 1876. 

Hayward, whoso intercsls Tvero varied, 
was a capable mountain climber and an 
original member of the Alpine Club from its 
foundation in 1858, withdrarving in 1865. 
To the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ (Eeb, 1884) 
he contributed an article on ‘ Proportional 
Representation’ which attracted notice. 
He died at Shanklin, Isle of Wight, on 2 Feb. 
1903. Ho married in 1860 Marianne, 
daughter of Henry Rowe, of Cambridge ; 
his wife’s sister married Henry William 
Watson [q. v. Suppl. II]. He had issue 
two sons and four daughters. 

[Proc. Roy, Sue. vol. Ixxv. ; Prue. Loiul. 
Math. Soc. vol. XXXV. ; Roy. Soc. Cut.] 

T. E. J. 

HEADLAM, WALTER GEORGE 
(1866-1908), scholar and poet, born in 
London on 15 Peh. 1806, was son of Edward 
Headlam, follow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, director of examinations in 
the Civil Service Commission (nephew of 
Thomas Emerson Hoadlam [q. v.]), and of 
Mary Anne Johnson Soworby. He was 
educated at Elstroo School, Hertfordshire, 
and at Harrow, in the house of the head- 
master, Dr. H. M. Butler, subsequently 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In 1884 he entered King’s College, 
Cambridge, as a scholar on the foundation. 
Both at Harrow and at Cambridge his 
career was distinguished. At Cambridge 
he gained many university prizes for verso 
composition (viz. seven Browne’s medals 
and the Porson prize) in the years 1886-7. 
In 1887 he was placed in the first class 
(division 3) of the olafi.sical tripos, part i., 
graduating B. A. in 1887, andproceedeclM.A. 
in 1891, and Litt.D. in 1903. In 1890 ho 
became fellow of King’s College, and shortly 
afterwards was appointed to a lectimoship in 
classics. His best work as a teacher was 
done with small classes, where his strildng 
personality had free play. In Jan. 1906 he 
was a candidate for the regins professorship 
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of Greek vacated by the death of Sir R. G. 
Jebb [q. v. Suppl. II]. His prelection on 
this occasion made a profound impression. 
On 20 June 1908 he died suddenly at an 
hotel in London. He was buried in the 
churchyard of Wyelifie, YorksMre. During 
the last years of his short life his 'work 
had gained recognition from a rapidly 
growing circle, and he was deservedly 
looked upon as one of the leading Greek 
scholars of his time ; but at the moment 
of his death the greater part of what he 
had published consisted of contributions 
to classical periodicals. For many years 
the plays of .dlsohylus formed the central 
subject of his studies, and he contemplated 
a full critical edition of them, towards 
w hioh he had made large collections. 
One of his most important contributions 
to learning was a paper on ‘ Greek Lyric 
Metres ’ which appeared in the ‘ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies ' in 1902. Headlam’s 
■writings possess distinction tlu'oughout, and 
give evidence of his fastidious taste and 
keen sensibility to all forms of beauty. 
Of his Greek versions of Englioh and other 
poetry it ■was said that they are not siu- 
passed, if indeed they are equalled, by any 
existing productions of the same kind. 
His English verse also is of high quality. 
His numerous cmendatious of Greek texts 
■were founded upon a close study of the 
causes of textual corruption, coupled \vith 
an almost unrivalled sense of the genius of 
the Greek language. 

During his lifetime he published: 1. 
‘ Fifty Poems by Meleager, -with a trans- 
lation,’ 1890. 2. ‘ On Editing jEsohylus : 
a Criticism,’ 1891. 3. ‘The Plays of 
iEschylus translated from a Re^vised Text,’ 
1900-8 ; republished in a collected form 
in 1909 (in this volume the translations of 
the ‘Peras’ and ‘Septem contra Thubas’ 
are the work of his brother, C. E. S. Head- 
lam). 4. ‘ A Book of Greek Verse,’ 1907. 
6. ‘ Restoration of Menander,’ 1908. Post- 
humous publications : 1. ‘ The Agamemnon 
of Aischylus,’ re-riaed text and English 
translation, ■«!& some notes, 1910, edited 
by A. C. Pearson. 2. ‘ Letters and Poems,’ 
■with Memoir by his brother, Cecil Headlam, 
and a full bibliography by L. Haward, 
1910. 

[Personal knowledge; memoir and biblio- 
graphy cited ; Academy, S Oct. 1910, memoir 
(by Shaen Leslie).] M. E. J. 

HEARN, MARY ANNE, ‘MABiisirB 
FAEunrGHAM ‘ (1834-1909), hymn-writer, 
daughter of Joseph Hearn, ■village post- 
master, was bom at Farningham, Kent, 


on 17 Deo. 1834. Her kinsfolk were baptists 
of the rigid Cal^vinistic type. A teacher at 
Bristol (1852-7), at Gravesend j (1857-9), 
and at Northampton (1869-66), she gave 
up school work in 1866 to devote herself 
entirely to literature. In 1857 she had 
joined the outside staff of the newly founded 
‘ Christian World,’ for which she wTote 
regularly till her death. To the ‘ Sunday 
School Times ’ she was first a contributor, 
and from 1885 editor. In later life she 
retired to Barmouth. A keen supporter 
of educational movements, and in request 
as a speaker at free church meetings, and 
as a lecturer, she died at Barmouth on 
16 March 1909. 

Adopting the pseudonym of ‘ Marianne 
Farningham,’ a combination of her Christian 
names uith the name of her birthplace, she 
published nearly forty volumes, most of 
them poems or papers collected from the 
‘ Chriatian World ’ or from publications 
associated with it. The chief are : 1. ‘ Lays 
and Lyrics of the Blessed Life,’ 1861. 2. 

‘ Poems,’ 1865. 3, ‘ Morning and Evening 
Hymns for the Week,’ 1870. 4. ‘ Songs of 

Sunshine,’ 1878. 5. ‘A Worldng Woman’s 
Life,’ an autobiography, 1907. Three or 
four of her hymns passed into occasional 
use. The most popular, ‘ Watching and 
waiting for me,’ is in Sankey’s ‘ Songs 
and Solos.’ Some of her dramatic poems, 
notably ‘The Last Hymn,’ ‘A Goodbye 
at the Door,’ ‘A Blind Man’s Story,’ 

‘ Jairus,’ and ‘Rebekah,’ achieved a vogue 
as recitations, 

[Autobiography, 1907 ; Christian World, 18 
March 1909; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology.] 

J. 0. H. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER (1835-1905), 
surgeon, born in London on 13 March 1835, 
was son, by Eliza Barclay bis ■wife, of 
Christopher Heath [q. v.], minister of the 
Cathohe Apostolic church in,^ Gordon 
Square, London. Heath entered King’s 
College School in May 1845, and after 
apprenticeship to Nathaniel Da'vidson of 
Charles Street, Manchester Square, began 
his medical studies at King’s College, Lon- 
don, in October 1861. Here be gained the 
Leathes and Wameford prizes tor general 
proficiency in medical subjects and di^rinity, 
and was admitted an associate in 1855. 
From 11 March to 25 Sept. 1855 he served 
as hospital dresser on hoard H.M. steam 
frigate linperieuEe in the Baltic fleet during 
the Crimean war, and for this service he was 
awarded a medal. He became M.R.C.S. 
England m 1856, and F.R.C.S. in 1860. 
He was appointed assistant demonstrator 
of anatomy at King’s College, and served aa 
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house surgeon at King’s College Hospital 
to Sir William Hergusson [q. v,] from May 
to NoTembei 1867. In 1856 he was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy at the 
Westminster Hospital, where he was made 
lecturer on anatomy and assistant surgeon 
in 1862. 

In 1868 he was consulting sui'geon to the 
St. George and St. Janies Dispensary ; in 
1860 he was appointed .surgeon to the West 
London Hospital at Hammersmith, and in 
1870 ho was surgeon to the Hospital for 
Women in Soho. Meanwhile in 1866 he 
was appointed assistant surgeon and teacher 
of operative surgery at University College 
Hospital, becoming full surgeon in 1871 on 
the retirement of Sir John Eric Erichson 
[q. V.] and Holme professor of clinical 
surgery in 1875. He resigned his hospital 
appointments in 1900, when he was eloeled 
consulting surgeon and emeritus professor 
of olinical surgery. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England Heath was awarded the Jacksonian 
prize in 1867 for his essay upon the 
‘Injuries and Diseases of the Jaws, includ- 
ing those of the Antrum, with the treat- 
ment by operation or otherwise.’ He was 
a member of the board of c.'jaminers in 
anatomy and physiology (1876-80), an 
examiner in surgery (1883-92), and in 
dental surgery (1888-92), and was member 
of the eounoil (1881-97 ). He was Hunterian 
professor of surgery and pathology (1886-7), 
Bradshaw lecturer in 1892, ana Himterian 
orator in 1897, when he chose as his subject 
‘ John Hunter considered as a great Surgeon.’ 
Ha succeeded John Whitaker Hulke [q. v. 
Suppl. I] as president of the college on 4 April 
1895, and was re-elected for a second term. 

In 1897 Heath visited America to deliver 
the second course of ‘ Lane Medical 
Leetures ’ recently founded at the Cooper 
Medical College in San Francisco. Durmg 
this visit the McGill University of Montreal 
made him hon. LL.D. He was president 
of the Clinical Society of London in 1890-1, 
a fellow of King’s College, London, and an 
a,ssoeiate fellow of the College of Physicians, 
Philadelphia. 

He lived for many years at 36 Cavendish 
Square, a house which is now rebuilt, and 
died there on 8 Aug. 1905. He married (1) 
Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Jasper Peck; 
and (2) Gabrielle Nora, daughter of Captain 
Joseph Maynard, R.N., and left a mdow, 
five sons, and one daughter. 

Heath w’as a brilliant surgeon and a 
great teacher both of anatomy and surgery. 
It was his iU-fortune as a surgeon to be in 
Ms prime when the older surgery based on 


anatomy with all its rapidity of execution 
was giving way before the advances of 
modern pathology, with the slower methods 
bred of a secure aUEBSthesia and a more 
cumbrous technique. His intimate know- 
ledge of anatomy made him a dexterous 
surgeon, but his comparative inability to 
appreciate the new truths of bacteriology 
cut him oil from the scientific side. As a 
teacher be combined the older methods of 
the ‘ coaches ’ or ‘ grinders ’ rvith the practi- 
cal knowledge of hospital work from wMoh 
they were debarred, He was a born con- 
troversialist, hitting hard, and with a 
confident belief in his own opinion. 

Heath’s works, all imblished in London, 
were ; 1. ‘ A Manual of Minor Surgery and 
Bandaging,’ 1861 ; 12th. edit. 1901. 2. 

‘ Practical Anatomy, a Manual of Dissec- 
tions,’ 1864 ; 9th edit. 1902 ; translated into 
Japanese, Osaka, 1880. 3. ‘ Injuries and 

Diseases of the Jaws,’ 1868 ; 4th edit. 1894 ; 
translated into French, 1884. 4. ‘ Essay on 
the Treatment of Intrathoraoic Aneurism 
by the Distal Ligature,’ 1871 ; re-issue 1898. 
5. ‘ A Course of Operative Surgery,’ 1877 
2ncl edit. 1884 ; translated into Japanese, 
Osaka, 1882. 0, ‘ The Student’s Guide to 
Surgical Diagnosis,’ 1879 ; 2nd edit. 1883. 
PMladolphia, 1879 ; New York, 1881, 7. 
‘ Clhiical Lectures on Surgical Subjects,' 
1891 ; 2ad edit. 1895 ; second series 1902. 
He edited the ‘ Diolionaiy of Practical 
Surgery,’ in 2 vols. 1886. 

A marble bas-relief portrait by Mr. Hope 
Pinker oommemoratea Heath in the hall 
of the medical school buildings of University 
College Hospital. 

[Lancet, 1905, vol. ii. p. 490 (with portrait ) ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1906, vol. ii. p. 369; 
additional particulars kindly given by Mr. 
P. Maynard Heath, M.S., F.R.C.S.Bng., his 
fourth son ; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

HEATH, Sib LEOPOLD GEORGE 
(1817-1907), admii'al, a younger son of 
George Heath (cl. 1862), serjeant-at-law, by 
his rvife Anne Raymond Dunbar, was born 
inLondouon 18Nov. 1817. DouglasDenon 
Heath [q. v. Suppl. I] was liis eldest brother. 
He entered the R.N. College, Portsmouth, 
in Sept. 1830. Ho gained the first medal 
on pasisicg out in 1831, and in Deo. 1840 
received a prize commission as lieutenant 
on passing his final examination. In that 
rank he served on the Mediterranean and 
Bast Indies stations. He was promoted to 
commander on 3 Aug. 1847, and in July 
1860 was appointed to command the steam 
sloop Niger, and sent to the west coast of 
Africa. There he had his first war service, 
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being present in the small squadron under 
Commodore Henry Bruce at tbe attack 
on and destruction of Lagoa, in -which 
affair the British loss was 15 lolled and 
76 wounded. At the end of 1852 the Niger 
was transferred to the Mediterranean, and 
Heath, remaining in her, was employed 
at the outbreak of the Russian war in 
blockade work along the Black Sea coasts. 
He accompanied the expedition to the 
Crimea, and from 14 Sept. 1854 was beach- 
master at Eupatoria during the landing of 
troops and stores. At the bombardment 
of Sevastopol on 17 Oct. 1864 the Niger 
was lashed alongside the line -of -battle ship 
London, and towed her into action. On* 
18 Nov. foUow-ing, Heath was appointed 
acting captain of the Sans Pared, flagship 
of Sir Edmimd (afterwards Lord) Lyons 
[q. V.], and tliis appointment was after- 
wards confirmed by the admiralty. A 
few days afterwards ho was made captain 
of the port of Balaclava, and it is clear 
that the adverse criticisms of the state 
of that port wlido under his management 
which were published by some London 
newspapers were ijoth ill-informed and 
prejudiced. Sir Edmund Lyons was per- 
fectly satisfied -with Heath’s work, and in 
Ja-nuary 1855 recommended him to the 
admiralty for the important post of princi- 
pal agent of transports. Heath was ap- 
pointed, and held the post until the war 
was practically over. In November 1856 
he left for England, and in December was 
appointed to command the screw-mortar 
sliip Seahorse, which was intended for the 
bombardment of Kronstadt. This ship 
was rendered useless by the peace, and 
Heath returned to the Black Sea to help in 
bringing back the troops. Though almost 
the junior captain in the Black Sea fleet, 
he was among the first to receive the C.B., 
which was awarded to him on 25 July 1855. , 
He also received the Legion of Honour, I 
the 4th class of the Medjidie, and the 
Crimean and Turkish medals. 1 

EoUowing the peace Heath for some years ! 
commanded the coast-guard ship in South- 1 
ampton Wa^er, and in April 18G2 became 
captain of the Cambridge, gunnery school 
ship at Devonport. A year later he was 
transferred for special service to the Ports- 
mouth gunnery school, where he remained 
tfll appointed, in July 1867, to the Octavia 
as commodore in command in the East 
Indies. He arrived on the station in time 
to help on the preparations for the expedi- 
tion from Bombay under Sir Robert Napier 
[q. V.] against King Theodore of Abyssinia, 
and afterwards assisted to land the troops. 


though for this duty Captaiu (afterwards 
j Sir George) Tryon [q. v.] was sent out 
' from England as transport officer. For his 
services during his command Heath was 
awarded the K.C.B. and received the thanks 
of parliament. On his return to England 
in 1870 he was appointed vice-president 
of the ordnance select committee, and 
held that post until promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 20 Dec. 1871. Heath was not 
actively employed as a flag officer, and 
retired on 12 Eeb. 1873. He rose on the 
retired list to be -vice-admiral on 16 Sept. 
1877, and admiral on 8 July 1884. He died 
on 7 May 1907 at his home, Anstie Grange, 
Holmwood, near Dorking. 

Heath married in 1853 Mary Emma, 
(d. 1902), daughter of Cuthbert Marsh, 
of Eastbury, Hertfordshire, and had issue 
five sons and two daughters. The eldest 
son, Arthur Raymond Heath, was from 
1886 to 1892 M.P. for the Louth division 
of Lincolnshire. Brigadier-general Gerard 
Moore Heath, D.S.O., R.E., is the yonngest 
son. 

Heath published, in 1897, liis ‘ Letters 
from the Black Sea,’ -written during the 
Crimean war. 

[The Times, 9 May 1907 ; Heath’s Letters 
from the Black Sea (portrait), 1897.] 

L, G. C. L. 

HECTOR, Mbs. ANNIE FRENCH, 
writing ns Mrs. Alexandeb (1825-1902), 
novelist, bom in Dublin on 23 June 1825, 
j was only daughter of Robert French, a 
younger member of tbe family of French of 
Frenchpark, Roscommon, a Dublin solicitor, 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Edmund 
Malone of Cartions. A son diedin infancy. 
On her father’s side Miss French was a 
direct descendant of Jeremy Taylor, and 
was connected -with the poet Charles Wolfe 
(1791-1823) [q. V.]. On her mother’s side 
she was related to Edmund Malone (1741- 
1812) [q. T.]. Educated under governesses 
at home, she read much for herself. In 
1844 her parents, owing to pecuniary losses, 
left Dublin for Liverpool, and after sojourn- 
ing at Chester, Jersey, and other places, 
settled in London. hli.=3 French only once 
again visited Ireland. In London she made 
many literary acquaintances, including Mrs. 
Basil Montagu and Mrs. S. C. Hall. In 
1856 she began lifelong friendships -with 
EUza Lynn (afterwards JIrs. Lynn. Linton) 
[q. V. Suppl. I], and W. H. Wills [q. v.J, 
editor of ‘ Household Words,’ and his wife. 
She first attracted public attention by a 
little paper in ‘Household Woids’ called 
‘ Billeted in Boulogne,’ in 1856. Her 
novels, ‘ Agnes Waring ’ and ‘ Kate Vernon,’ 
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published in 1854 and 1856, were entirely 
neglected. 

On 15 April 1858 she married, in London, 
Alexander Hector (1810-1875), a man of 
enterprise and ability. Beginning life in 
the East India Company’s navy, he joined 
Richard Lemon Lander [q. v.] in his ex- 
ploration of the Niger, in 1832, and General 
Brancis Rawdon Chesney [q. v.] in _ the 
exploration of the Euphrates and Tigris 
(1835-7). When Chesncy’s expedition broke 
up Hector settled at Bagdad, and was the 
fii’st merchant in recent times to open up 
trade between Great Britain and the 
Persian Gulf. He assisted Sir Henry Layard 
[q. V.] in his Assyrian excavations, and 
excavated on his own account, the British 
Museum purchasing some of his finds. He 
returned to England with a large fortune 
in 1857, but after his marriage his health 
broke, and he died, having long been 
partially pai'alysed, in 1876. 

During ber husband’s lifetime Mrs. 
Hector wrote little, owing to bis dislike of 
the vocation for a woman. Nevertheless 
‘ Which shall it be ? ’ came out in 1806, 
and before Hector’s death she published her 
best known novel, the ‘ The Wooing o’t.’ 
It appeared as a serial in ‘ Temple Bar ’ 
during 1873, being re-issued in three 
volumes at the end of that year. She 
adopted as a pseudonym her husband’s 
Christian name. 

After Hector’s death his widow, left with 
one son and three daughters, and with 
smaller means than she had anticipated, 
began to write in good earnest. Spending 
six years with her fanrily in Germany and 
Eranoe and then three years at St. Andrews, 
she settled in London in 1886, and thence- 
forth rarely left it, busily occupied with 
novel -writing tiU her death. 

In 1875 came out ‘ Ralph Wilton’s 
Ward,’ and ‘ Her Dearest Eoo ’ hi 1876. 
There followed forty-one novels, which 
enjoyed popularity among habitual readers 
of fiction both here and in America. Eleven 
passed into a second edition ; ‘ The 

Preres ’ (1882) was translated into Spanish, 
‘ By Woman’s Wit ’ (1886) into Danish, 
and ‘Mona’s Choice’ (1887) into Polish. 
The fresh and vivacious style reflects the 
Irish temperament, and the tone is always 
wholesome. ‘ Kitty CosteUo ’ (1904), a 
novel which presents an Irish girl’s intro- 
duction to English hfe, and has antohio- 
graphio touches, was written when Mrs. 
Hector was seventy-seven and was barely 
completed at her death. A witty, clever 
talker, of quick sympathies and social 
instincts, Mrs. Hector was in many ways 


abler and broader-minded than her writings 
show. Slio died in London, after ten years’ 
sufiering from neuritis, on 10 July 1902, 
and was buried in Kensal Greon cemetery. 

A portrait painted at the time of her 
marriage by an artist named Eitzgcrald, 
living at Versailles, and another painted just 
before her death by ber youngest daughter, 
Miss May Hector (reproduced in ‘ To-day,’ 
23 July 1902), belong to her daughters. 

[Who’s Who, 1901 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Helen 
0. Black, Notable Women Authors of the Day, 
1893 ; private information.] E. L. 

HECTOR, Sib JAMES (1834-1907), 
Canadian geologist, born in Edinburgh on 
16 March 1834, was son of Alexander Hector, 
writer to the signet, by bis wife Margaret 
Maeroslie. Educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy, he matriculated at the university 
in 1852, and qualified M.D. in 1866. Dm'ing 
the short period in 1854 when Edward 
Eorbos [q. v.] fiUed the chair of natmal 
history in the university, his lectures deeply 
interested Hector, who became his assistant 
and worked zealously at geology and other 
branches of natural scionco. Medioal studies 
were likewise piu'suod with ardour, and 
Hector acted as assistant to Dr. (afterwards 
Sir James Young) Simpson [q. v.]. 

Through the influonco of Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison [q. v.]. Hector was choson 
as surgeon and geologist to accompany the 
government oxplormg expedition to the 
western parts of British North America, 
under the command of Captain John 
Palliser [q. v.], duruig 1867-60. An hn- 
mense tract of country from Lakes Superior 
and Winnip}eg to Vancouver Island was tra- 
versed with a viow to colonisation. Hector 
then discovered the pass, now known as 
Hector’s Pass, by which the Canadian 
Pacific railway crosses the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Many other important geographical 
QB wen as ethnological and geological 
otoervations were made and oommunioaled, 
some to the British Association (1858-60), 
others to the Geological Society of London 
(1861). Hector drew attention to the 
erratic blocks and the evidence of extensive 
glaciation ; he noted the general structure 
of the Rooky Mountains, and described 
beds of tertiary and cretaceous h'gnite and 
coal in the country east of the mountains 
and at Nanaimo in Vancouver Island. 

In 1861, on Murchison’s recommendation, 
Hector was appointed geologist to the 
provincial government of Otago, New 
Zealand. Pour years later he became 
director of the geologioal sui’vey of the 
colony (now dominion), and from 1866 
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director of the meteorological and weather 
department of the New Zealand Institute, 
and of the colonial museum and the 
botanical gardens at TTeUington. He 
resided in Wellington until his retirement 
in 1903. 

During this service of forty-two years 
Hector gained a world-wide reputation as 
a naturalist and geologist. His numerous 
official reports included several on the coal- 
deposits of New Zealand and on the geo- 
logical structm'e and other eoonomie deposits 
of various districts. His fii’st sketch map 
of the geology of the islands was published 
in 1869, and later edition.s, embodying the 
work of F. von Hoehstetter, Julius von 
Haast, and others, in 1873 and 1885. A 
table of the fossihferous formations of New 
Zealand accompanied his reports for 1879- 
ISSO (1881). edited the ‘Transactions 
and Proceedings of the New Zealand Insti- 
tute’ for 1869-76. To scientific societies 
and journals in England as well as in New 
Zealand ho commmueated many and import- 
ant observations on such subjects as the 
volcanic and earthquake phenomena; the 
thermal and mineral springs; the eruption 
of Tarawera in 1880 ; the rook-basins ; the 
glacial phenomena ; the meteorology ; re- 
cent and fossil fauna and flora, notably fehos, 
reptiles, birds and cetacea ; and the Moas. 
He also obtained from tertiary stiuta in 
Nelson the remains of a gigantic penguin 
described by Huxley under the name of 
Pak'eeudj'ptes antarcticus. 

He was appointed C.M.G. in 1876 and 
K.O.M.G. in 1S87, and received the order of 
the Golden Cross from the German emperor 
in 1874. 

He was elected E.K.S.Edinburgli in 1861, 
and F.B.S.London in 1866, and also a 
corresponding member of the Zoological 
Society of London. The LyeU medal was 
awarded to him in 1876 by the Geological 
Society, and the founder’s gold medal in 
1891 by the Royal Geographical Society. 
He was president of the Wellington Philo- 
sophical Society in 1873-74, and president 
of the Australasian Association for the 
advancement of science in 1891. In his 
later years he was chancellor of the New 
Zealand University. He died at Wellington, 
N.Z., on 5 Nov. 1907. 

Hector married in 1868 Jlaria Georgiana, 
daughter of Sir David Monro [q. v.], 
speaker of the house of representatives in 
New Zealand. 

His published works include : 1. ‘ Hand- 
book of New Zealand,' 1879 ; 4th edit, 1880, 
2. ‘ Outhnea of New Zealand Geology,’ 
1886 (with geological map, 1886). 


[The Times, 7 Nov. 1907; obituary by 
Prof. J. W. Gregory in Nature, 14 Nov. 1907 ; 
see also Geology of New Zealand, by Prof, 
James Park, 1910 (bibliography).] 

H. B. W. 

HELLMUTH, ISAAC (1817-1901), 
bishop of Huron, born of Hebrew parents 
near Warsaw, Poland, on 14 Deo. 1817, 
attended Rabbinical schools, and at the 
age of sixteen passed to the University of 
Breslau, where be convinced himself of the 
truths of Christianity. Coming to England 
in 1841, he was received into the Church 
of England at Liverpool. Trained for holy 
orders by Hugh McNeilo [q. v.] and James 
Haldane Stewart, Liverpool clergymen of 
strong evangelical views, Hellmuth emi- 
grated to Canada in 1844, hearing letters 
to George Jehoshaphat Mountain [q. v.], 
bishop of Quebec, from Archbishop Sumner 
of Canterbury, and other eminent men. 
Bishop Mountam ordained him deacon and 
priest in 1846 and appointed him to be 
professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical litera- 
tm-e at Bishop’s College, Lemioxville, of 
which ho soon became also vice-principal. 
At the same time he was made rector of 
St. Peter’s church, in the neighbourmg 
town of Sherbrooke, then the oliief centra 
of English settlement in the province of 
Lower Canada. His learning and zeal 
were widely recognised. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Lambeth in 1853 and 
from Leunoxville University in 1854, as well 
as the degree of D.C.L. from Trinity College, 
Toronto, in the latter year. He afterwards 
resigned his posts in the province of Quebec 
to become superintendent of the Colonial 
and Continental Church Society in British 
North America. In this capacity he was 
very successful. He jomed Dr. Cronyn, 
bishop of Huron, in an endeavour to .set 
up in the diocese an evangelical theological 
college by way of opposition to Trinity 
College, Toronto. During a visit to England 
in 1861 Hellmuth collected a sum sufficient 
to endow the new Huron college in the 
diocese. It was e,stablished in London, 
Ontario, and when it was opened in 1863 
HeUiuuth beoauio first principal and 
professor of divinity. He was also ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Huron, dean of 
Huron, and rector of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
His continued interest in education led 
him to institute at London, Ontario, in 
I 860 the Helhnuth Boys’ College and in 
1869 Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 

On 19 July 1871 Helhnuth was made 
coadjutor bishop of Huron to Dr. Cronyn, 
with the title of bishop of Norfolk, 
and on Cronyn’s death in September 
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following HeUmuth succeeded him as the 
second bishop of Huron. In his first charge 
to the diocesan synod, the bishop showed 
his strong evangelical views by recom- 
mending the canons of the Church of 
Ireland for use in his diocese, by way 
of preventing ritualism. In 1872 he 
opened a chapter-house, which was in- 
tended to form part of a new cathedral. 
In 1878 he attended the Lambeth confer- 
ence. The oro^vning achievement of his 
episcopate was the foundation of the West- 
ern University in connection with Huron 
College. The university was incorporated 
by an act of the Ontario legislature in 1878, 
and was inaugurated by Hellmuth at the 
chapter-house on 6 Oct. 1881. He con- 
tributed of his own means $10,000 (over 
20001. sterling) to its endowment, and 
had visited England in 1880 to collect 
subscriptions. On 29 March 1883 Hellmuth 
resigned the see of Huron owing to 
a misunderstanding. His friend Robert 
Biokerateth [q. v.], bishop of Ripou, asked 
him to leave Canada to become his bishop- 
suffragan as bishop of Hull, an appoint- 
ment to which Biokersteth publicly an- 
nounced that the royal assent had been 
given. But as an ordamed bishop, Hell- 
muth was declared by the law officers of 
the crown ineligible for the post of suffra- 
gan. Thereupon Biokersteth mstalled him 
in the leas satisfactory position of coadjutor- 
bishop, which lapsed with Bickersteth’s 
death in 1884. Hellmuth became succes- 
sively rector and rural dean of Bridlington 
(1885-91), obaplain of Trinity Church, Pau 
(1891-7), and rector of Compton Paimce- 
foot, Somerset (1897-9). He died at 
Weston-snper-Maie on 28 May 1901, and 
was buried there. 

Hellmuth married (1) in 1847 Catherine 
(d.l884), daughter of General Thomas Evans, 
O.B., by whom he had two sons and 
one surviving daughter ; (2) in 1886 Mary, 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. Arthur Dun- 
combe and widow of the Hon. Ashley 
Carr-Glynn, by whom he had no issue. 

Besides numerous controversial and other 
pamphlets, he published ‘ Tho Divine Dis- 
pensations and their Gradual Develop- 
ment,’ a critical commentary on the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Edinburgh 1866) ; ‘ The Genuine- 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch’ 
(1867), and ‘A Biblical Thesaurus (Polyglot 
Bible), with an Analysis of every Word in 
the Origmal Languages of the Old Testa- 
ment’ (1884). 

Two paintings of Hellmuth in the pos- 
session of his elder son were destroyed by 
fire in Toronto. I 


[Morgan, Canadian Men and Women of the 
Time, 1898 ; Mookridgo, Bishops of the Church 
of England in Canada, 189Q (with engraved 
portrait) ; Canadian Blog. Diet. 1880 ; Hist, 
of the County of Middlesex, 1889; Armual 
Register, 1901 ; H. J. Lowndes, Bishops of 
the Day, 1897.] D. R. K. 

HEMMING, GEORGE WIRGMAN 
(1821-1905), mathematician and law re- 
porter, born on 19 Aug. 1821, vvas second 
sou of Henry Keene Hemming of Grays, 
Essex, by his wife Sophia, daughter of 
Gabriel Wirgman of London. Educated at 
Clapbam grammar school, ho proceeded to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where in 1844 
he was senior wi-angler, and fii’st Smith’s 
prizeman, and was elected to a fellowship. 
Ho entered as a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
in the same year, but was not called to the 
bar until 3 May 1860, meanwhile continuing 
his mathematical studies. His work as a 
reporter in the chancery courts began in 
1859, and continued without a break until 
1894. From 1871 to 1876, when ho took 
silk, ho was junior counsel to the treasury 
— generally a stepping-stone to the bench. 
From 1875 to 1879 ho was standing counsel 
to his university, and was appointed a 
commissioner under the Universities Act, 
1877. As a Q.C. ho practised before 
Vico-chancoUor Baoon, and in 1887 was 
appointed an oIBoial referee. Elected a 
bencher in 1876, ho in 1897 served as 
treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. He died at 
2 Earl’s Com't Square, South Kensington, 
on 6 Jan. 1905, and was buried in old 
Hampstead church, 

Hemming married in 1865 his second 
cousin Louisa Annie, daughter of Samuel 
Hemming of Merrywood Hall, Bristol, and 
had four sons and four daughters. Of these 
the eldest son, Harry Baird (6. 1866), is 
law reporter to the House of Lords ; a 
daughter, Fanny Hemietta (1863-1880), 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

A water-colour sketch of Hemming 
when a young man, in fancy dress, by Hs 
lifelong friend. Sir John Tenniol, and a 
miniature exhibited at tho Royal Academy 
by Ms niece, Edith Hemming, belong to the 
family. 

Hemming wrote ‘ An Elementary Treatise 
on the Differential and Integral Oaloulus ’ 
(Cambridge, 1848 ; 2nd edit, 1852) ; ‘ First 
Book on Plane Trigonometry ’ (1861) ; and 
‘ Billiards MatbematioaUy Tireated ’ (1899 ; 
2nd edit. 1904). He published ‘ Reports of 
Cases adjudged in the High Court of 
Chancery, before Sir' WiUiam . Page Wood ’ 
for 1869-02 (2 vola. 1861-3, with Henry 
Robert Vauglmn Johnson) ; and for 1862-65 
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(2 vols. 1864^5, with Alexander Edward gownsman, he unsuccessfully contested 
Miller). On the establishment of the Cashel, his birthplace, in the hberal interest 


council of law reporting, Hemming acted 
as an editor of the ‘ Equity Cases ’ and 
‘ Chancery Appeals,’ subsequently merged 
in the chancery division series of the 
‘ Law Reports.’ 

He was a regular contributor to the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ from which a pamphlet 
on the ‘ Fusion of Law and Equity ’ was 
reprinted in 1873. 

[The Times, 7 Jan. 190.5 ; Foster, Men at 
the Bar ; Keale, Honoma Reg, of Eniversity 
of Cambridge ; Law -Journal, 14 Jan. 1905 ; 
private information.] C. E. A. B. 

HEMPHILL, CHARLES HARE, first 
Baroit Hemphiix, (1822-1908), lanyet and 
politician, bom in August 1822 at bis father’s 
residence in Cashel, was youngest of the five 
children — two sons and three daughters — 
of John Hemphill (1777-1833) of Cashel and 
Rathkenny, co. Tipperary, whose grand- 
father was Samuel Hemphill [q. v.], the 
Presbyterian divine and controversialist, 
and whose mother, Elisabeth Bacon of 
Rathkenny, was a niece of Matthew Bacon, 
author of ‘ Bacon’s Hew Abridgment of the 
Law,’ and a descendant of fciir Nicholas 
Bacon [q, v.]. Charles’s mother, Barbara 
Hemphill [q. v.], was youngest daughter of 
Patrick Hare, D.D. His elder brother 
served as lieutenant in the 69th regiment, 
and died unmarried in Oot. 1840. Hemphill 
after his father’s death in 1833 was placed 
at Dr. Walls’s school, Dublin, In 1839 he 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, of 
which his maternal uncle and godfather, 
Charles Hare, D.D., was a distinguished 
fellow and tutor. Hemphill's academic 
career was brilliant : he obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1842 and first classical 
moderatorship and the large gold medal for 
classics in 1843, when he graduated B.A. 
He was moreover auditor of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, in whose debates 
he took a prominent part. Amongst his 
friends and contemporaries in the society 
were William Magee, archbishop of York 
[q. V.], and Sir Edward Sullivan, Lord 
chancellor of Ireland [q. v.]. After serving 
his terms at the Middle 'Temple, London, 
and the King’s Hma, Dublin, ho was called 
to the Irish bar in midsummer term 1845, 
along with (Sir) Charles Gavan Duffy [q. v. 
Suppl. n] and Lord Justice Bany. Hemp- 
hill went the Leinster circuit, and rapidly 
acquired a large practice. 

Hemphill’s ambition from the first was 
for a political rather than a forensic career. 
In 1857 and again in 1859, while a stuff 


and was defeated, polling on the first 
occasion thirty-nine votes against fifty-four 
for Sir Timothy O’Brien. His high standard 
of electoral morality explains his defeat. He 
j took silk in 1860, and next year deolined an 
j offer of a judgeship in the high court of 
Bengal. In 1863 he was appointed chair- 
man of a county, the title at the time of a 
county court judge in Ireland. The office 
did not preclude him from practising at the 
bar, but rendered him ineligible for elec- 
tion to the House of Commons. Ho was 
successively chairman of the counties of 
Louth, Leitrim, and Kerry. The adminis- 
tration of the Irish Land Act of 1870 was 
entrusted to covmty court judges, and 
HemphiU strenuously endeavoured to carry 
out the intention of the legislature by 
securing for tenants capriciously evicted 
from tbeir holdings compensation for 
improvements made by themselves. On 
the coming into operation of the County 
Courts (Ireland) Act of 1877, whereby 
comity court judges were no longer per- 
mitted to practise at the bar. he elected to 
vacate his county court judge, ship on a 
pension and to pm'suo his profession. In 
January 1882 he was appointed a bencher 
of the King’s Imis, and in the same year 
was made one of three serjeants-at-law, in 
Ireland, who take precedence at the bar 
immediately after the law officers of the 
crown. 

In 1886, on the split in the liberal party 
on the Home Rule question, Hemphill threw 
in his lot with the Gladstonian liberals. 
At the general election of that year, after 
nearly a generation, he was once more a 
parliamentary candidate, conteating un- 
successfully the West Derby division of 
Liverpool in the Gladstonian interest, and 
at the general election of 1892 he was de- 
feated in a contest for the representation of 
Hastings. On the fall of Lord Salisbury’s 
administration in August 1892 HemphiU, 
although he had completed his seventieth 
year, became Irish soUeitor-general in Glad- 
stone’s fourth administration. He held the 
post tin tho fall of Lord Rosebery’s admini- 
stration in 1895, when he was swom of the 
Irish privy oouneU, an honour not previously 
accorded to an outgoing solicitor-general. 
At the general elections of 1895 and 1900 
Hemphill was returned in the liberal interest 
by majorities of ninety-nine and forty-four 
respectively as member for North Tyrone, 
and was the only member of the Gladstonian 
party in the House of Commons repre- 
senting an Irish constituency. Although 
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he entered the 'House of Commons at an 
advanced age, his intellectual alertness, 
legal knowledge, powerful memory, and 
physical vigour made him a power in debate ; 
while his geniality and old-world courtesy 
rendered him personally popular. On the 
formation of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s administration in December 1905 
Hemphill’s years precluded his appointment 
to the Irish lord chanoellorship. A peerage 
which he did not seek was conferred on him. 
He iras created Baron Hemphill of Rath- 
kenny and of Cashel on 12 Jan. 1906. Ho 
died on 4 March 1908 at his residence, 
65 Merrion Square, Duhlhi, and was buried 
at Deansgrauge cemetery, near Dublin. 

Of distinguished presence, above the 
medium height, and of erect carriage even 
in old age, Hemphill was entertaining^ in 
conversation owing to his wide reading 
and varied experience. 

A portrait by Morant is in the possession 
of his son, the second Lord Hemphill. 

HemphiU married on 11 April 1849 
Augusta Mary, younger daughter of the 
Hen. Sir Branoia Stanhope, K.H., and 
grand-daughter of Charles Stanhope, third 
earl of Harrington. She died on 12 April 
1899. Two sons and a daughter of the 
marriage survive ; the cider son, Stanhope 
Charles John, succeeded his father as second 
Baron Hemphill. 

[Freeman’s Journal, 5, 6, 7 March 1908; 
Law Times, 7, 14, 21 March 1908 ; infor- 
mation derived from the fii-st Lord Hemphill 
and his family,] J. G. S. M. 

HEHDERSOH, GEORGE FRANCIS 
ROBERT (1854-1903), colonel and miUlary 
writer, horn on 2 June 1864 at St. Helier, 
Jersey, was eldest son of Wilham George 
Henderson, afterwards dean of Carlisle 
[q. V. Suppl. H], by Jane Melville, daughter 
of John DalyeU of Lingo, Fife. Henderson 
was educated at Leeds grammar school 
while his father was headmaster, heoamo 
head of the school, was captain of the 
cricket eleven and a good amateur actor. 
In 1873 he gained a history scholarsliip at 
St. John’s CoUego, Oxford, and an exMbi- 
tion from his school, but did not graduate. 
In November 1876 he entered Sandhurst, 
being fourth in the hst, and was also captain 
of the cricket eleven there. 

On 1 May 1878 he was commissioned 
as second-lieutenant in the York and 
Lancaster regiment, and joined the first 
battalion (65th) at Dinapore. On pro- 
motion to lieutenant on 24 June 1879, he 
passed to the second battalion (84th) ; and 
after serving at Dover and in Ireland, he 


went with it to Egypt, where it formed part 
of Graham’s brigade. In 1882 he was en- 
gaged at Magfar and Tel-ol-Maskhuta, and 
commanded a company at Kassassin and 
Tel-el-Kebir. He received the medal with 
clasp, the bronze star and Medjidie (5tb 
class), and on General Graham’s recom- 
mendation ho obtained a brevet majority 
on his promotion to captain on 2 June 1886. 
In 1883 bo went with his battalion to 
Bermuda, and thence to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, visiting Virginia to examine the 
battlefields of tho American civil war. 

In January 1885 he joined the ordnance 
store department, and served in it five years, 
being stationed at Woolwich, Edinburgh, 
Fort George, and Gibraltar. During this 
time he was at work on the history of the 
American civil war and the Franoo- 
Rrussian war. In 1886 he pubhshed 
anonymously ‘ The Campaign of Fredericks- 
burg ’ (3rd edit. 1 891), wliioh attracted the 
notice of Lord Wolsoloy, and led to Hcncler- 
son’s appointment in January 1800 as 
instructor at Sanclhiu'st, at first in mihtary 
topography, but afterwards in tactics and 
administration. In 1801 ho published ‘ The 
Battle of Spichcren,’ a masterly study in 
its breadth and minuteness. From 17 Deo. 
1892 to 22 Deo. 1899 ho was professor of 
military art and history at tho Stafi 
College, where ‘ ho exorcised by bis lectures 
and Ms personality an influonoo upon the 
younger generation of tho officers of tho 
British army for which it would be difficult 
to find a parallel nearer homo than that 
of Moltko in Prussia ’ {The. Times, 7 March 
1903). The publication in 1898 o£ ‘ Stone- 
wall Jackson and tho American Civil War ’ 
(2 vols. 3i'd edit. 1002) placed Mm in the first 
rank of mUitary liistorians. Lord Wolseley 
wrote a preface for the second edition. 
Lord Roberts stated that it helped to shape 
Ms plans for tho campaign in South 
Africa. 

He embarked for tho Cape \vitb Lord 
Roberts on 23 Deo. 1890. He loft the York 
and Lancaster regiment, in which he bad 
become major on 10 Nov. 1897, and was 
made substantive lieutonant-colonel. On 
10 Jan. 1900 he was appointed director of 
mihtary intelligence with the local rank 
of colonel. Maps wero much needed : in 
the post office at Capetown he discovered 
some Inmdreds of maps of the Transvaal, 
intended for tho Boer government, and he 
prepared maps of the Free State. He 
aoeompaniod Roberts to tho Modder camp, 
and witnessed the beginning of the turning 
movement against Cron jo ; then Ms health 
failed, and he went home. He was men- 
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tioned in the despatch of 31 March, and 
was made C.B. on 29 Nor. 

He was placed on the staff of the war 
office on 29 Aug. 1900 as an assistant 
adjutant-general, to WTite the history of 
the war ; but he was employed first on 
revision of the infantry drill-book. In 
the autumn of 1901 he went to South 
Africa to examine the battlefields, but he 
worked too hard and broke down again. 
He returned to England in February 1902, 
and at the end of that year he was sent to 
Egypt for the winter. He died at Asaouan 
on 5 March 1903, and was buried in the 
Koman catholic cemetery at Cairo, where 
there is a memorial to hiiu. In 1883 he 
married Mary, daughter of Pierce Joyce of 
Galway, who survived him. She received 
a civil list pension of lOOf. in 1904. They 
had no children. 

Henderson had rare gifts as a military 
historian. He meant the histor}' of the 
South African war to be a great picture, 
not a 'cold catalogue of facts. He had 
completed the first volume, on the ante- 
cedents of the war ; but after his death 
it was decided that the hiitory should be 
confined to the military contest, and what 
he wrote was not published. 

The following articles in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review ’ were Henderson’s : 1. 

‘ The American Civil War,’ April 1891. 

2. ‘ Clarke’s Fortification,’ October 1891. 

3. ‘ Von Moltke’s Campaign in Bohemia,’ 

April 1894. 4. ‘Lord Wolseley’s “Marl- 
borough,” ’ October 1894. 5. ‘ Army Or- 
ganisation,’ January 1896. 6. ' National 
Defence,’ April 1897. 6. ‘The W’ar in 
South Africa,’ January 1900. He pub- 
lished a translation of Verdy du Vemois’ 
study of the battle of Custozza in 1894, 
and an original study of the battle of 
Worth in 1899. He wrote a preface to 
Count Sternberg’s ‘ Experiences of the Boer 
War ’ (1901) in which he dealt with foreign 
criticism ; and he contributed articles on 
war, strategy and tactics to the ‘Ency- 
clop®dia Britannica ’ (10th edit.). He 

also wrote in ‘ The Times ’ on manoeuvres. 
He was a frequent lecturer at the United 
Service Institution and before the military 
societie.s of Aldershot and Ireland. Some 
of these lectures have been reprinted with 
other of hi.s papers in ‘ The Science of War,’ 
1905, with a prefatory memoir by Lord 
Roberts, who writes of Henderson’s ‘ most 
fascinating personality,’ his gifts as a 
lecturer and a writer, and his value as a 
stafi officer. 

[In addition to the above memoir, The 
Times, 7 March 1903 ; Spectator, 14 March 

VOL. Lxvin. — SUP. n. 


1903 ; the Leodiensian (school jotirnal), April 
1903 ; private information.] E. M. L. 

HENDERSON, JOSEPH (1832-1908), 
portrait and marine painter, bom on 10 
June 1832 at Stanley, Perthshire, was the 
third son — he had a younger twin brother 
— of a stone-carver, Joseph Henderson, 
by his wife, Marjory Slater. The family 
removing to Edinbiugh, the father died 
there about 1840 in poor circumstances, 
and the four boys were sent to business 
at a very early age. Joseph was appren- 
ticed to a firm of drapers in George Street, 
but he was allowed time to attend the 
classes of the Trustees’ Academy in the 
mornings and evenings. On the recom- 
mendation of Alexander Handyside Ritchie 
[q. V.], sculptor, he was enrolled a student on 
2 Feb. 1849. William Quiller Orohordson 
[q. V. Snppl. H] and Robert Herdman [q. v.] 
were fellow students. He left the academy 
on 10 May 18.33, about a year after Robert 
Scott Lauder [q. v.] was appointed head- 
master, and settled in Glasgow. From 1832 
onward, Henderson supported himself en- 
tirely by his art. His early work hears the 
impress of the earlier Scotti.-h tradition, 
as modified by Duncan and Thomas Faed 
[q. V. Suppl. I], rather than that of Lauder 
and his pupils, altliough evidences of 
Lander’s suggestion appear in Henderson’s 
genre pictures such as ‘ The Ballad ’ (1858) 
and ‘ The Sick Clffid ’ (1860). After spend- 
ing some twenty years chdefly on pictures 
of that kind, Henderson, during a holiday 
on the Ayrshire coast about 1871, dis- 
covered that his real bent was sea-painting. 
Although he continued to paint portraits, 
he paid chief attention to the sea. At 
first figure incidents of considerable im- 
portance were UouaUy introduced, and his 
colour inclined to bo black and his handling 
hard ; but gradually the figures became 
accessory to the elleot, liis colour gained 
in freshness and his brush work in freedom. 
His best work was done during the last 
fifteen years of his life. While his principal 
pictures were in oils, ho painted in water- 
colour aEo, and was a member of the 
Royal .Scottish Water-Colour Society. In 
celebration of his jubilee as a professional 
artist the Glasgow iirt Club, besides 
entertaining him to dinner and presenting 
him with a souvenir, organised a special 
exhibition of his work (1901), and after his 
death the Royal Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts, of which he was a vice-president, 
arranged a memorial exhibition. Between 
1871 and 1886 he exhibited twenty 
pictures at the Royal Academy, but hm 
chief picture? were usually shown at the 
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Glasgow Institute. His art is represented 
in the Glasgow Gallery by an admirable 
sea-piece, ‘ The Flowing Tide,’ and by full- 
length portraits of two lord provosts, and 
the collection of the Scottish Modern Arts 
Association contains his ‘ Storm.’ 

He died at Ballantrae, Ayrshire, where 
for many years he had spent the summer, 
on 17 July 1908, and was biu'ied in Sighthill 
cemetery, Cllasgow. 

Henderson married thrice: (1) in 1856, 
Helen, daughter of James Cosh, Buchanan, 
and by her (rf. 1866) had four children, 
a daughter Marjory, who became second 
wife of William McTaggart, R.S.A. [q. v. 
Suppl. H], and three sons, aU of whom be- 
came artists ; (2) in 1869, Helen Young of 
Strathaven (d. 1871), by whom he had one 
daughter; and (.3) in 1872, Eliza Thomson, 
who sm'vived him wdth two daughters. 

There are admirable portraits of him by 
liis son John (in the artist’s possession) 
and by William McTaggart (in his widow’s 
possession). John Mossman executed a 
double medallion of him and his third wife. 

[Private hrformation ; Soots Pictorial, 15 
Jan. 1901 ; International Studio, 1902, 
xvi. 207; Glasgow Herald, 18 July 1908; 
exhibition catalogues ; Percy Bate, The Art 
of Joseph Henderson, 1908 ; J. L. Caw, 
Scottish Painting, 1908.] J. L. C. 

HENDERSOH, WILLIAM GEORGE 
(1819-1906), dean of Carlisle, born at Har- 
bridge, Hampsliire, on 25 June 1819, was 
eldest son of Vice-admiral George Hender- 
son of Harbridge, by his wife Eranoes Eliza- 
heth, daughter of Edward Waloott-Sympson. 
Educated first at Laleham, and then at 
Bruton school, Somerset, he matriculated 
from Wadham College, Oxford, on 30 June 
1836, was elected to a demyship at Mag- 
dalen College in July, won the Chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse in 1839, and graduated 
B.A. with a first class in classics and a 
second class in mathematics in 1840, pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1843, D.O.L, in 1853, and 
D.D. in 1882. He won the prize for Latin 
essay in 1842 and the EUerton theological 
prize next year. In 1844 he was ordained 
deacon hut from some doctrinal hesitation 
did not take priest’s orders until 1869. In 
1846 he was appointed headmaster of Mag- 
dalen College school, but leftit in the follow- 
ing year to become tutor iu the University 
of Durham. In 1847 he was elected to a 
fellowship at Magdalen, holding it till 1853. 
In 1861 he was appointed principal of 
Hatfield HaU, Durham, and in 1852 became 
headmaster of Victoria College, Jersey. 
Henderson’s success here was pronounced, 
and in 1862 he obtained the headmastership 


of Leeds grammar school. A born teacher 
and good organiser, devoted to his school, 
and winning the lasting affeotion of Ins 
pupils, he remained at Leeds until 1884. 
He took httle part in public affairs, but 
was an active member and editor of the 
Surtees Society. 

In 1884 Henderson was appointed to 
the deanery of Carlisle. Ho sought to 
popularise the cathedral services, and inter- 
ested liimseK in philanthropic work, hut 
owmg to weak health Iris later years were 
spent in comparative retirement. He died 
suddenly at Rose Castle, Carlisle, on 24 Sept. 
1905. A decided high churchman, Hender- 
son took no active part in controversy, 
but ho signed the memorial in 1881 for the 
toleration of ritual. He married Jane (d. 
1901), daughter of J. Dalyell of Lingo, Eife- 
sliire, by whom he had eight sons (one of 
whom was Liout.-colonol G. E. R. Henderson 
[q. V. Suppl. 11]) and six daughters. Twelve 
of his children survived Ifim. His portrait 
by Mr. W. W. Ouless E.A. (1887) is at 
Victoria CoUego, Jersey. 

Henderson edited for the Surtees Society ; 
1. ' Missale ad usum Insignis Boolosias 
Eboraoeusis,’ vols. 69 and 60, 1874, for 
wliioh he collated the extant MSS. and the 
five printed editions. 2. ‘ Manuale et 
Processionale acl usum Insignis Eoolesios 
Eboraconsis,’ vol. 63, 1876, to which he 
added in an appendix an abbreviated 
reprint of the Sarum manual and of such 
manual offices us occur in the Hereford 
missal or manual. 3. ‘ Libor Pontiflcalis 
Clnistophori Bainbridge Archiepisoopi 
Eboracensis,’ vol. 61, 1876, the last sur- 
viving pontifical of tho old English use. 
He also pubhshed ‘Missale ad usum Por- 
colcbris Eoolesice Herfordensia ’ (1874), a 
reproduction of the printed edition of 1502 
collated with a fourteenth-century MS. 

[Yorlishire Post, 26 Sept. 1906 ; Guardian, 
27 Sept. 1905 ; Foster, Alumni Oxoii. ; 
Honours Register of tho University of Oxford ; 
private information ; J. R. Bloxain, Fellows, 
&o., of Magdalen College, Oxford, vii. 342 ; 
R. B. Gardiner, Wadham CoUogo Register, 
1895, p. 376.] A. R. B. 

HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST (1849- 
1903), poet, critic, and dramatist, born at 
Gloucester on 23 Aug. 1849, was eldest of 
five children, all sons, of William Henley, 
a bookseller in Gloucester, by his wife 
Emma Morgan, His father came of an old 
yeoman stock and his mother was descended 
from Joseph Warton, the critic [q. v.]. 
Of his brothers, Edward John was a well- 
known London actor, and later toirred in 
America, where he died in 1898 ; and 
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Anthony Warton is a landscape painter. 
William Ernest was educated at the Crypt 
grammar school, Gloucester, of which, 
in 1861, Thomas Edward Brown [ij. v. 
Suppl. 1], the poet, became head master. 
That he had Brown for a teacher, Henley 
was accustomed to deem a rare piece 
of good fortrme. His presence, he says, 
was ‘ like a caU from the world outside, the 
great, quick, living world, . . . What he 
did for me, practically, waa to suggest 
such possibilities in life and character as 
I had never dreamed’ {Worhs, iv. 207-8). 
Brown’s influence waa all the greater in 
that Henley was partly severed from 
‘ the great, quick, living world,’ during the 
late period of his youth and his early man- 
hood, by a tuberculous disease which from 
his twelfth year made him a cripple and 
long threatened his life. His consolation 
was reading and study, and in 1867 he 
passed the Oxford local examination as a 
senior candidate. The progress of the 
disease soon necessitated the amputation 
of one foot, and having been told by the 
doctors that his life could be saved only 
by the amputation of the other leg he, in 
1873, went to Edinburgh to place himself 
under the care of Prof. Joseph (afterwards 
Lord) Lister in the infirmary. There he was 
a patient for twenty months. By Lister’s 
skilful attention the leg was saved, and 
although his health always remained pre- 
carious, he was able, with occasional inter- 
vals of severe illness, to apply himself to 
literary labour until the close of his life. 
The character of liis nights and days in the 
infirmary is vividly disclosed in the ‘ Hospital 
Verses,’ a portion of which appeared in the 
‘ Corahill Magazine ’ for July 1876. His 
mood of mind is depicted in ‘ Out of the 
night that covers me.’ 

Some verses previously sent from the 
infirmary to the ‘ Cornhill Magazine ’ led 
the editor (Sir) Leslie Stephen, when in 
Edinburgh in 1875, to visit him on his 
sick-bed and to introduce him to R. L. 
Stevenson, who describes him as sitting 
‘ up in his bed with Iris hair all tangled,’ 
and talking ' as cheerfully as if he had been 
in a king’s palace’ (letter of Stevenson, 
13 Eeb. 1875). Henley portrayed Stevenson 
to the life in the hospital sonnet ‘ Appari- 
tion.’ Henceforth their relations became 
intimate. Their temperaments had strong 
aifinities ; both were tmoonventional ; 
both were devoted to the art of litera- 
ture, and their sympathy, as Stevenson 
states, was ‘ nourished by mutual assist- 
ance.’ ‘ As I look hack in memory,’ he 
wrote in his dedication to Henley of 


‘Virginibus Puerisque’ (1881), ‘there is 
hardly a stage of that distance but I see 
you present with advice, reproof or praise.’ 
Subsequently their personal relations grew 
less intimate owing to a private disagree- 
ment, and on the appearance of Stevenson’s 
biography by Mr. Graham BaHour in 1901, 
Henley contributed to the ‘ Pall Alall 
Magazine ’ (Dec. 1901) a disparaging article 
called ‘ R. L. S.’ Yet in an essay on 
Hazlitt (1902, Works, ii. 158) he referred 
to Stevenson as an artist in letters, ‘ who 
lived to conquer the English-speaking 
world.’ 

On leaving the infirmary in 1876, Henley 
remained in Edinburgh for a few montlu 
to work on the staff of the ‘ Eneyclopmdia 
Britannioa.’ His contributions, mainly 
in Erench biography, included Chenier 
and Chastelard ; hut he felt hampered by 
the conditions of the work. Already he 
had begun to contribute to the London 
journals, and in 1S77-S he settled in London 
to become editor of a weekly paper, ‘ Lon- 
don,’ founded by George Glasgow Brown, 
a friend of Stevenson and himself, in which 
appeared many of his early poems, several 
of the essays included in ‘ Views and 
Reviews,’ and Stevenson’s unique ‘New 
Arabian Nights.’ On the discontinuance 
of the paper he did critical work for the 
‘ Athenmum,’ the ‘St. James’s Gazette,' the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ and ‘ Vanity Pair.' 
From 1882 to 1886 he was editor of the 
‘ Magazine of Art,’ where he made known 
to England the sculptural genius of Rodin, 
championed the pictorial art of Whistler, 
and found for Robert Alan Mowbray 
Stevenson [q. v. Suppl. I] opportunity to 
begin his work as art critic. In 1889 he 
returned to Edinburgh to become editor 
of a weekly paper, the ‘ Scots Observer,’ 
the headquarters of which were in 1891 
removed to London, the title having 
been changed to the ‘ National Observer.’ 
Patriotic imperialism, or anti-Gladstonian- 
ism, was the dominating note of the paper’s 
politics ; but Henley’s main purpose waa 
the promotion of what he deemed the 
higher interests of literature and art. 
While iconoclasm, sometimes extreme and 
one-sided, was a conspicuous feature of its 
criticism, its appreciation of excellence 
only partially recognised or not recognised 
at all was as common as its disparagement 
of what was supposed to have obtained an 
undeserved repute. Its ‘ middles ’ included 
contributions from several writers who had 
won fame, and from more who were on 
the way to win it. Among the many con- 
tributors were J. M. Barrie, T. E. Brown, 
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Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Andrew 
Lang, Arthur Morrison, (Sir) Gilbert Parker, 
U. S. Street, G. W. Stee-^ens, R. L. 
Stevenson, H. G. Wells, and W. B. Yeats. 
Exacting as an editor, Henley was yet a 
benevolent autocrat, and stimulated his 
contributors by his strong literary enthu- 
siasm and blend of friendly correction with 
generous praise. After retiring from the 
editorship of the ‘National Observer’ in 
1894 he was until 1898 editor of a monthly 
magazine, the ‘ New Review,’ which, not- 
withstanding notable contributions in fiction 
and essays, was a financial failure. From 
1899 till his death he contributed occasion- 
ally a literary article to the ‘ PaU Mall 
Magazine.’ 

Meanwhile, he had, in 1888, obtained 
reputation as a poet, though more instantly 
and widely in America than in England, 
by a ‘ Book of Verses,’ which embraced 
the whole graphic hospital aeries, of which 
the more poignant, in the unrhymed 
form, had been refused admission to the 
‘ CornhiH Magazine ’ ; the ‘ Bric-it-Brao 
Poems,’ some in the sonnet form and the 
majority in the modish forms of old French 
verse, hut often wrought with suoh deft 
command of phrase, and so alive with poetic 
fancy, or emotion, that all sense of arti- 
ficiality disappears j and various other 
verses entitled ‘ Echoes,’ the majority of 
which accord with his own definition of a 
lyric, ‘ a single emotion temperamentally 
expressed in terms of poetry ’ (Preface to 
English Lyrics, p. 1). In 1892 he published 
the ‘ Song of the Sword and other Verses,’ 
including the ‘ London Voluntaries ’ ; and 
in 1893 a second edition, ivith additions, 
appeared under the title ‘ London Volun- 
taries and other Verses.’ In the ‘ Volun- 
taries,’ ‘ a rich and lovely verbal magic,’ 
wrote Francis Thompson, ‘ is mated with 
metre that comes and goes fike the heaving 
of the Muse’s bosom ’ {Academy, 18 July 
1903). The technical accomplishment 
attains here its most difficult triumphs. 
In 1898 the two coUeotiona of verso were 
reprinted in a definitive edition, with 
omissions, additions and changes rmder the 
title ‘ Poems,’ with a photogravure of the 
author’s bust by Rodin. A series of draw- 
ings of London types by William Nicholson 
with picturesque quatorzains by Henley 
appeared in the same year ; and in 1900 he 
published a small volume of verse entitled 
‘ For England’s sake : Verses and Songs in 
Time of War,’ voicing his patriotic fervour 
during the Boer struggle. The two most 
notable poems are ‘ Pro Rege Nostro,’ 
which has been set to music as h song 


by Miss Frances Allitsen, and for choral 
purposes by Mr. Ernest Dicks, and ‘ Last 
Post,’ set to music for chorus and orchestra 
by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. The lyric 
sequence, ‘ Hawthorn and Lavender ’ (1901, 
first printed in the ‘ North American 
Review ’), a kind of parable of tho spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter of manhood, 
contains a more intimate revelation of him- 
self than the earlier poems. This volume also 
includes among other pieces the ‘ Threnody 
for Queen Victoria ’ which, first appearing in 
the ‘ Morning Post,’ was printed for private 
circulation as a broadside. ‘ Hawthorn and 
Lavender ’ be intended to be his last poetic 
utterance ; but his first experience of tho 
delights of motoring inspired him to write 
‘A Song of Speed,’ wlfich appeared in 
the ‘ World’s Work ’ in April 1903, and 
shortly afterwards was published separately, 

Henley’s verse was the occasional recrea- 
tion of a life mainly occupied with editing 
and the criticism of literature and art. In 
1890 he published ‘ Views and Reviews,’ 
described by himself as ‘ a mosaic of scraps 
and shreds from the shot rubbish of some 
fourteen years of journalism,’ and con- 
sisting mainly of vignette impressions of 
the great English and French writers. 
A eompanion volume on art appeared in 
1902, selected from tho memorial catalogue 
(1887) of the loan collection of French and 
Dutch pictiues in the Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition (1886), from the ‘ Century 
of Artists’ (1889), prepared as a memorial 
of the art portion of the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion of 1888, and from the catalogue (1889) 
of tho I loan collection of pictures of the 
great French and Dutch romanticists of the 
nineteenth century, prepared for the art 
publishers, Messrs. DowdesweU. For the 
last catalogue he wrote an elaborate note on 
‘ Romanticism.’ The volume also includes 
a study of Sh Henry Raoburn, which pre- 
faced a sumptuous book, published in 1890, 
by the Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland, as well as a study 
of two modern artists (Charles Keene 
and Rodin) contributed to the ‘ National 
Observer’ in 1890; and a tribute to 
R. A. M. Stevenson from the ‘ PaU Mall 
Magazine ’ in July 1900. 

‘ As critic,’ wrote Meredith of Henley, 
‘ he had the rare combination of enthusiasm 
and wakeful judgment. Pretentiousness 
felt bis whip smartly, tho accepted imbecile 
bad to bear the weight of Ms epigrams. 
But merit under a cloud, or just emerging, 
he sparkled on or lifted to the public view. 
He was one of the main supports of good 
literature in our time ’ {The Henley 
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Memorial, p. 7). Impressionist and emo- 
tional, Henley’s criticism represents artistic 
sensibilities that are exceptionally keen. 
In painting he proposed to ignore any 
qualities except those strictly pictorial, 
and sculpture he pronounced to be ‘ wholly 
a matter of form, surface and line.’ His 
literary sympathies were restricted by 
peculiarities of temperament, but realist 
and hrunorist as well as poet, he was 
an expert critic of those forms of litera- 
ture that deal primarily u-ith concrete 
human nature. Hia pro.se style, elaborately 
polished and oecasionally mannered, is 
notable for ela,stieity, and vivid apposite- 
ne.=3 of phrase. 

Henley collaborated with R. L. Stevenson 
in four playa, ‘ Deacon Brodie ’ (privately 
printed in 1880, and in a finished version 
in 1888), ‘Beau Austin’ and ‘Admiral 
Guinea’ (both printed in 1884), and 
‘ Macaiie ’ (in 1885). A collected edition 
of the first three plays was published in 
1892, and ‘Maoaire’ uas added in 1894. ] 
‘ Deacon Brodie ' was produced at Pullan’s 
Theatre of Varieties, Bradford, on 28 Dec. 
1882, and was performed at the Prince’s 
Theatre, London, on 2 July 1881, and in the 
same year at Edinburgh. With the finished 
version, which has not been performed 
in this oountiy, Henley’s brother, Edward 
John, made a successful tour in America 
in 1888. ‘ Beau Austin ’ was produced by 
Mr. (now Sir) Beerbolim Tree at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, on 3 Nov. 1890. 

‘ Admiral Guinea,’ first produced on 29 Nov, 
1897, vaa revived at the Royalty Theatre, 
Glasgow (the Repertory Theatre) on. 19 April 
1909 and at His Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
on 4 J une of the same year. ‘ Maoaire ’ waa 
played tnice by the Stage Society, London 
(on 4 Nov. 1900 at the Strand Theatre, 
and on 8 Nov. at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre). ‘ Beau Austin ’ and ‘ Macaire ’ 
were performed at a matinee in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on 3 May 1901 on behalf 
of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, 
all the parts being filled by leading actors 
and actresses. ‘ Deacon Brodie ’ is drama- 
tically the most effective of the four pieces, 
none of which attained popular success, 
though all helped to promote a higher ideal 
of playniiting in Great Britain. 

Henley was also the author of ‘A new 
and original travestie by Byron M'Guiness,’ 
entitled ‘ Mephisto,’ new musie by Mr. D. 
Caldicott and Mr. Ernest BucaJossi, which, 
produced on Whit Monday, 14 June 1887, 
was played for some weeks as an after 
piece at the Royalty Theatre, London; 
hia brother taking the part of Mephisto, 


and Miss Constance Gilchrist that of 
Marguerite. 

A warm admirer of Elizabethan prose, 
Henley projected the republioation of a 
series of Tudor translations which, edited 
and prefaced by special scholars and 
begun in 1892 with Elorio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ was completed by 
tbe issue of the Tudor Bible, the preface 
for which he did not live to finish. With 
Mr. J. S. Farmer he was engaged for many 
years in compiling a ‘Dictionary of Slang 
and its Analogues,’ issued in parts only to 
subscribers (1894^1904), which was almost 
finished at the time of hia death. With Mr. 
T. F. Henderson he prepared the centenary 
edition of the poetry of Robert Bums, 
in four vols. (1890-7), contributing to the 
last volume an elaborate essay, whioh was 
also published separately, on the poet’s 
‘ life, genius and achievement.’ An edition 
of ‘ Byron’s Letters and Verse,’ volume i., 
with vivid biographical sketches of 
Byron’s friends and other persons men- 
tioned in the letters, appeared in 1897 ; 
but, owing to copyright difficulties, the 
project was abandoned. In 1901 he 
edited the Edinburgh folio Shakespeare. 
He contributed a preface to the poetry of 
Wilfrid Blunt (1895), and to the collected 
edition of the poems of T. E. Brown 
(1900) ; introductory essays to editions of 
Smollett (1890), Hazhtt (1902-4), and 
Fielding (1903) ; and prefaces to various 
novels in the American etlition de luxe of 
the works of Charles Dickens. Amongst 
his latest essays was that on ‘ Othello,’ for 
the Caxton Shakespeare (1910), edited by 
Sir Sidney Lee. In 1891, mider the title of 
‘Lyra Horoica,’ he published a selection 
of English verse ‘commemorative of 
heroic action or illustrative of heroic 
sentiment,’ of which a school edition with 
notes by L. Cope-Comford and W. W. 
Greg was printed in 1892; in 1894 with 
Mr. Charles Whibley, a ‘Book of English 
Prose ’ ; in 1893 a ‘ London Garland from 
Pour Centuries of Verse,’ and in 1897 
‘ English Lyrics : Chaucer to Pope.’ 

In 1893 Henley received the degree of 
LL.D. from the Univergity of St. Andrews ; 
in 1898 he was granted a civil list pension of 
2231. a year. Considerations of health in- 
duced him, after experimenting with various 
suburban residences about London, to 
remove in 1899 to Worthing, though he 
retained a flat in London, which he occupied 
at intervals. In 1001 he removed to 
Woking. A nervous shook, due to an 
accident while leaving a moving railway 
carriage, serioualy afieoted his health, 
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and ho died at Woking on 11 June 1903. 
His body was cremated at Woking and 
the ashes were brought to Cockayne Hatley, 
Bediordshire. 

Henley married at Edinburgh, in Jan. 
1878, Anna, daughter of Edward Boyle, 
engineer, of Edinburgh, and Marianne 
Mackie. She aui'vived him and in 1904 
was granted a civil list pension of 1251. 
The only child, Margaret, died at the age of 
five years in 1894. She is the ‘ Reddy ’ 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ Sentimental Tommy 
there is a painting in oil of her by Charles 
Wellington Eurse, A.R.A. [q. v. Suppl. H], 
and a crayon sketch by the Marchioness of 
Granby (Duchess of Rutland). She was 
bmied in the churchyard of Cockayne 
Hatley, where a tombstone, designed by 
Onslow Ford, with beautiful bronze work 
by the artist, is erected to her. 

Henley w'as over the average height, 
broad-shouldered, and, notwithstanding 
his illnesses, physically vigorous and ener- 
getic. His powerful head was crowned 
by strong, bushy yellow hair, which had 
a tendency towards the perpendicular ; 
latterly it became white. He possessed 
pleasant and expressive blue eyes, but was 
extremely short-sighted. Physically he 
contrasted strikingly tvith the shadowy 
R. L. Stevenson. Debarred by his lame- 
ness and uncertain health from various 
pastimes and diversions, he obtained much 
enjoyment from conversation, and was 
an admirable listener and inquirer as well 
as talker. In Stevenson’s essay, ‘ Talk 
and Talkers,’ he is cleverly portrayed under 
the pseudonym ‘ Burly ’ ; but the description 
applies chiefly to his earlier years and 
largely to special bouts of discussion with 
the Stevensons; in his later years his 
manner was less ‘ boisterous and piratical.’ 
Although capable under excitement of 
much picturesque denmroiation, he was in 
conversation, for the most part, quietly 
humorous, frank, robust, and genial. 

Henley’s collective works appeared in 
1908 in a limited edition in six volumes; 
Tols. i. and ii. poems, including, in an ap- 
pendix, some pubhshed in earlier volumes 
or in anthologies but not reprinted by him 
in his definitive edition ; vols. iii. and iv. 
essays not previously collected ; and vols. 
V. and vi. ‘ Views and Reviews.’ The 
essays include those on Fielding, Smollett, 
Hazlitt and Burns ; ‘Byron’s World ’ ; and 
an unrevised selection from contributions 
to the ‘Pall Mali Magazine.’ 

There is a bust of Henley by Rodin 
(1886), a drawing by William Rothenstein 
(1897), and an oil painting by William 


Nicholson (1901). A sketch by ‘ Spy ’ 
(Leslie Ward), which, though touched with 
caricature, is an admirable likeness, was 
made for ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1897. On 11 
July 1907 a memorial of Henley, consisting 
of a bust by Rodin in bronze, a replica of 
that of 1886, set in white marble, was un- 
veiled by the Earl of Plymouth in tlie 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. It 
was erected by his friends and admirers, 
the bust being a free gift by Rodiii. 

[Obituary notices ; Stevenson’s Life and 
Letters ; the Henley Memorial, 1907 ; A 
Blurred Memory of Childhood, by Roden 
Shields (a fellow patient as a boy with Henley 
in the Infirmary), in Oornhill Mag., May 
1905 ; WiUiam Ernest Henley, by Sidney 
Low, ib.. Sept. 1903 ; Mrs. W. Y. Sellar’s 
Recollections, ib., Dec. 1910; Portraits of the 
Henleys by Eranois Watt in Art Journal, 
Eeb. 1906; information from Mrs. Henley 
and Mr. Alfred Wareing ; personal knowledge. 
There is a list of Henley’s signed contribu- 
tions to magazines and reviews in a biblio- 
graphical note in English Illustrated Mag., 
vol. xxix.] T. F. H. 

HENNELL, SARA. [See mider Bbay, 
Mrs. Caboline (1814-1005), friend of George 
Eliot and author.] 

HENNESSEY, JOHN BOBANAU 
NICKERLIEU (1820-1910), deputy sm'- 
vcyor-general of India, born at Fatehpur, 
Northern India, on 1 Ang. 1829, was son 
of Michael Henry Hennessey by a native 
mother. After being educated locally, he 
was admitted to the junior branch of the 
great trigonometrical survey on 14 April 
1844. For some years he worked in the 
marshy jungle tracts of Bengal and the 
north-west provinces bordering the Nepal 
Terai. Of the party of 140 officers and 
assistants which he joined, forty were 
carried off by fever in a few days, and 
he was often incapacitated by iUness. But 
his zeal and thoroughness attracted notice, 
and, transferred to the Punjab in 1860, he 
fixed the longitudinal position of Lahore, 
Amritsar, Wazirabad, and other places. 

Attached to the superintendent’s field 
office in 1851, he helped the astronomical 
assistant to collate the various computa- 
tions of latitude observations and in other 
work. In Oct. 1853 he was placed in 
charge of the branch computing office, and 
in the following year assisted the sm'veyor- 
general at the Chach base line. Promoted 
to the senior branch on 26 April 1854, he 
was employed at headquarters (Debra 
Dun) in reducing the measurements of 
the Chach base line, and preparing (in 
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triplicate manuscript) a general report on 
the north-east longitudinal series. During 
the Mutiny he was at Mussoorio, a hill 
station ten mOes beyond Delira Dun. 
For nearly five months he was under arms 
and on harassing duty. 

After service with the base line at 
Vizagapatam, in the south, ho took two 
years’ leave to England in March 1863. 
Entering Jesus College, Cambridge, on 31 
Oct. as a fellow commoner, he pursued 
mathematical studies with great aptitude 
under profc.ssor3 Adam.s, Challis, and 
Walton. With the sanction of the secre- 
tary of state he learned the new process 
of photo-zincography at the ordnance 
survey offices, Southampton, and return- 
ing to duty in India (April I860) took out 
an extensive apparatus rvith which he 
establi.shed the process at survey head- 
quarters. By tills means the rapid repro- 
duction of maps and survey sheets became 
possible, and the great cost and delay of 
sending orders to England were avoided. 

Hennessey, appointed to the charge of 
the amidgamaled computing office and 
calculating branch, made (1800) the com- 
pari.sons of standards and detemiincd the 
10 feet standard bar of the trigonometrical 
survey. He also took in hand the vast 
accumulations of material provided by 
the labours of William Lambton [q. v.]. 
Sir George Everest [q. v.], and Sir Andrew 
Scott Waugh [q. v.], and with the help of a 
large staff reduced them to order. 

Hennessey assisted liis chief. General 
James Thomas Walker [q. v.], in the 
editorsliip of the momunental ‘ Account of 
the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India,’ of which the first volume 
was issued in 1870. He was a large con- 
tributor to some of the volumes, fourteen of 
which were ksued during his tenure of office. 
He also ivrote the report on ‘ Explorations 
in Great Tibet and Mongolia, made by 

A k in 1879-82 ’ (Dehra Dun, 1884). 

He was designated deputy superintendent 
of the trigonometrical survey in Sept. 1869, 
officiated as its superintendent in 1874, and 
after the three branches of survey opera- 
tions had been amalgamated under the title 
of the Survey of India, he was appointed 
(Feb. 1883) deputy surveyor-general. 

On 9 Dec. 1874, with the equatorial of 
the Royal Society, he observed from 
Mussoorie (6763 ft.) the transit of Venus 
(see Trans. Roy. Soc. Nos. 1.59 and 161, 
1875). This won liim the fellowship of 
the society (1875), to the ‘ Transactions ’ of 
wliich he had contributed in 1867, 1870, 
1871, and twice in 1873. Cambridge con- j 


ferred upon him the honorary M.A. degree 
in 1876, and after liis retirement on 1 Got. 
1884 on a special pension granted by 
government, ho was made a C.I.E. (6 June 
1885). 

At Mussoorie, where he at first lived after 
retirement, he was an active member of 
the municipality, captain of the local 
volunteer corps, and discoverer of the 
spring from which the water-supply is ob- 
tained. Coming to London, he resided in 
Alleyn park. West Dulwich, where he died 
Qu 23 May 1010, being interred at Elmer’s 
End cemetery. 

He married at Calcutta in March 1868 
Elizabetli Golden, only daughter of E. 
Malcolm Ashman ; by her he bad a son and 
daughter. The son, Lieut. J. A. C. Hennes- 
sey, 45th (Rattray) Sikhs, was killed in 
action at Jandola, Waziristan, in Oot. 
1900; memorial prizes for moral worth 
were founded at his old school, Dulwich. 

rMemoir on Indian Surveys, by Sir C. 
Markham, 1873, and cont. by C. E. D. Black, 
ISW ; List of Officers in Survey Dept, to 
•Jan. 1884, Calcutta ; Indian Survey Report 
for ISSS-.I, Calcutta ; Tlio Tinie-J, 20 May 
1910; personal knowledge.] Jp. H. B. 

HENNESSY, HENRY (1826-1901), 
physicist, bom at Cork on 10 March 1826, 
tvas the second son of John Hennessy of 
Ballybennessy, co. Kerry, by hia wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Casey of 
Cork. Sir Jolm Pope-Hennessy [q. v.] 
was a younger brother. Educated at 
Cork under Jlichael Healy, he received 
an excellent training in classics, modem 
languages, and mathematic.s. Deprived 
as a Roman catholic of a university 
education, he adopted the profession of an 
engineer. His leisure was from early youth 
devoted to mathematical research, in which 
ho engaged quite spontaneously. From an 
early period he made original and valu- 
able contributions to British and foreign 
scientific journals, which he continued 
through life. In 1849 he was made librarian 
of Queen’s College, Cork, and in 1855, on 
the invitation of Cardinal Newman, he 
became profe.ssor of physics at the Pioman 
catholic Dniveriuty, Dublin. In 1874 
he transferred liis services to the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, where he was 
appointed profesor of applied mathematics. 
His work there was of exceptional merit, 
and he w'as dean of the college in 1880 and 
again in 1888. Hennessy was made a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy in 
1831, and was its vice-president from 1870 to 
1873. He was also elected F.R.S, in 1858. 
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In 1890 he resigned his chair nuder the 
recent compulsory rules for superannuation 
in the civil service at the age of 65. A 
memorial to the government protesting 
against his retirement was influentially 
signed but was without effect. Owing to 
the inadeguacy of his pension he resided 
much abroad, but returning to Ireland under 
medical advice, he died on 8 March 1901, 
at Bray, co. Wicklow. He married Rosa, 
youngest daughter of Hayden Coni, and 
had issue. 

Hennessy was remarkable for his versatile 
interests and soientifie ingenuity. In bis 
earliest paper, which was published in 1845, 
when be was only nineteen, in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine,' he proposed to use 
photography for the registration of baro- 
metiio and thormometrio readings. In 
‘ Researches in Terrestrial Physics ’ [Phil. 
Trans. 1851) he argued from the figure 
and structure of the earth and planets, 
that they were of fluid origin, and that 
a fluid nucleus at a high temperature was 
enclosed mthin their crust. He also wi’oto 
on meteorology and on olimatology (British 
Assoc. B&p. 1867), deducing laws which regu- 
late the distribution of tern peraturc in islands. 
The excellence of a paper ‘ On the Influence 
of the Gulf Stream ’ [Proa. Roy, Soo. 1857-9) 
led to a request to report on the temperature 
of the seas surrormdiug the British Isles for 
the Committee on Irish Fisheries in 1870. 
Among his other pwoposals was one for a 
decimal system of weights and measures 
founded on the length of the polar axis of 
the earth, a quantity capable of more accurate 
determination than the earth’s quadrant, on 
which the metric system is based. Stan- 
dards such as the polar foot and the polar 
pound, and a complete set of weights and 
measures on the polar system, constructed 
under Hennessy’s supervision, are in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. In the same museum are many 
models of his mechanical inventions, one of 
them illustrating the structure of sewers 
best adapted to obtain the greatest scour 
with due provision for a great influx of 
storm water (of. ‘ Hydraulic Problems on 
the Cross-sections of Pipes and Channels,’ 
Pfoc. Boy. Soc. 1888). 

Hennessy, besides Ms papers in soientifie 
periodicals, published separately : 1. ‘ On 
the Study of Science in its Relation to 
Individuals and Society,’ Dublin, 1868; 
2nd edit. 1859. 2. ‘ On the Freedom of 

Education ' (a paper at the Social Science 
Congress, Liverpool, in 1868), 1869. 3. ‘ The 
Relation of Science to Modern Civilisation,’ 
1802, 


[Men of the Time, 1899 ; Proc. Roy. Soo. 
vol. 75 (1905) p. 140 ; Who’s Who, 1901 ; 
Pratt, People of the Period, IS97.] 

HENRY, MITCHELL (1826-1910), Irish 
politician, born at Ardvpick Green, Man- 
chester, in 1826, was younger son of Alex- 
ander Henry, M.P. for South Lancashire 
in the liberal interest (1847-62), who died 
4 Oct. 1862, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Brush, of Dromore, co. Down. 
Having been educated jjrivately and at 
University College School, Henry joined 
the Pine Street school of medicine in 
Manchester, afterwards incorporated in the 
medical department of the (Iwens College. 
He graduated M.R.C.S. in 1847 and having 
established himself in practice as a con- 
sulting surgeon at No. 6 Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, he was next year 
appointed surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and in 1864 was elected a fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1862, 
however, he abandoned his profession and 
became a partner in the family firm of 
A. & S. Henry, merchants and general 
warehousemen, of Manchester and Hudders- 
field. In 1865 he unsuccessfully contested 
Woodstock in the liberal interest, and was 
defeated at Manchester both at a bye- 
election in 1867 and at the general election 
in 1868. During his second Manchester 
candidature he founded the ‘ Evening 
News ’ as an electioneoriug sheet, and after 
his defeat he disposed of the paper to the 
printer, William Evans, 

Henry was an enthusiastic angler, and 
his interest in the sport brought him fre- 
quently to the west of Ireland. As a 
consequence he successfully contested 
county Galway in 1871. He warmly 
supported the political principles of Isaac 
Butt [q. V.] and W'as a member of the 
council of the Home Rule League ; his 
election was therefore regarded as a groat 
victory for the national party (O’Connoe, 
The Parnell Movern ew(, p. 226). His first im- 
portant speech in parliament was in support 
of Butt’s motion for an inquiry into the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh (see Keogh, 
William Nicholas) in the matter of the 
Galway eleotion petition in 1872. He 
opposed Gladstoims Irish university hill, 
chiefly on the ground that it did not concede 
tho principle of sectarian education de- 
manded by puhlio opinion in Ireland, and 
on 2 July 1874, in seconding Butt’s motion 
to consider the parliamentary relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, he 
dealt efieotively with tho financial side of 
the question, arguing strongly that Ireland 
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had for years been paying more than her 
due share of the taxation of the empire, 
as fixed by the Act of Union. In July 
1877 he returned to the subject of the 
over-taxation of Ireland, and at the open- 
ing of parliament in January next year, 
being called on, owing to Butt’.s illness, 
to act as leader of the Irish party, he 
urged that the most pressing needs of 
Ireland were the assimilation of the Irish 
franchise to that of England, a reasonable 
university bill, and the acknowledgment 
of Ireland’s right to manage her own 
domestic affairs. 

Meanwhile he had purchased from the 
Blakes a large estate of some 14,000 acres 
in county Galway between Letterfrack 
and Lenane. It consisted mostly of bog 
land, which he reclaimed, and at Kylemore 
Lough he erected a stately mansion, 
known as Kylemore Castle, now the pro- 
perty of the duke of Silanohester. These 
operations and the fact of liis residing 
there brought money into the district, 
and his relations with the peasantry were 
on the whole very friendly till the days of 
the Land League. His position as an Irish 
landlord seems, however, to have modified 
his political views ; anyhow he came to 
view with apprehension the development 
of the home rule agitation under Parnell’s 
leadership, Independent of his rents for 
his income, he suffered less than his neigh- 
bours from the Land League movement, but 
he disapproved its operations. The home 
rule which he advocated was, he declared, 
intended to draw Ireland closer to England, 
whereas the object of the Parnellites was 
to sever Ireland from England (Haxsabd, 
Debates, cclv. 1884^90). HLs warm support 
of Eorster’s efforts to suppress the league 
brought about an open lireach with his 
former colleagues. While supporting the 
land bin of 1881 he deprecated the working 
of it by the county court judges (12 May 
1881, ibid, colxii. 342-61), and Ascribed the 
Land League as a 'dishonest, demoralis- 
ing and un-Ghristian agitation.’ Henry 
was unseated at the general election in 
1885 by what he called ParneUite ‘ in- 
timidation.’ He was, however, elected 
for the Blaokfriars division of Glasgow, 
and returning to parliament he reopened 
the campaign against his former ooUeagues 
and their Gladstonian allies ({6. ccoiv. 1275), 
and voted against the second reading of 
Gladstone’s home rule bill on 7 June 1886. 
He failed to obtain re-election at the 
general election that year and retired 
from parliament. In 1889 the firm of 
A. & S. Hcniy was turned into a limited 


liability company, of which Henry was 
chairman till 1893. His interest in Ireland 
declined and his pecuniary position was 
not maintained. Disposing of his Galway 
estate, he established himself at Leamingto n, 
where he died on 22 Nov. 1910. Henry 
married in 1850 Margaret, daughter of 
George Vaughan of Quilly House, Dromore, 
county Down, by whom he had three sons 
and three daughters. His wife predeceased 
him in 1874 and was buried in a mausoleum 
erected by him near Kylemore Castle. 

A cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity^ 
Fair’ (1879). 

[Manchester Guardian, 24 Nov. 1910 ; The 
Times, 23 Nov. 1910 : Annual Eegi.=iter, 
1910, p. 144 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates; Lucy’.s 
Diary of Two Parliaments ; Loeker-Lampson’s 
Consideration of the State of Ireland ; 
O’Donnell's Hist, of Dish Parliamentary 
Party ; information kindly supplied by 
Mr. Percy Robinson and Mr. C. W. Sutton.] 

R. D. 

HENTY. GEORGE ALFRED (1832- 
1903), writer for boys, bom at Trumping 
ton, near Cambridge, on S Dec. 1832, was 
the eldest son of three children of James 
Henty, stockbroker, and Mary Bovill, 
danguter of Dr. Edwards, physician, of 
Wandsworth. In September 1847 he was 
admitted to Westminster School, and in 
1852 he proceeded to Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, but left the tmiversity 
prematurely without taking a degree. On 
the outbreak of the Crimean war Henty 
and his younger brother, Erederiok, 
volunteered for active service. Both 
entered the hospital commissariat, and 
in the spring of 1855 went out to the 
Crimea. Later in the year the brother 
died of cholera at Scutari. Henty’s 
Crimean experience gave him a taste both 
for soldiering and for journalism. His 
letters describing the siege of Sevastopol 
were accepted by the ' Morning Advertiser,’ 
and he continued liis contributions until 
he was incapacitated by fever. On. heing 
invalided home, he was promoted purveyor 
of the forces, and received the Tmlash 
order of the Medjidie. His administrative 
capacity was recognised, and in 1859 he 
was chosen to organise the Italian hospitals 
during the war with Austria. On his 
return he held various posts in the com- 
missariat department at Belfast and Ports- 
mouth, but he soon wearied of routine 
and resigned his commission. For a time 
Henty helped his father in the management 
of a colliery in Wales, an experience he 
afterwards turned to account in his story 
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‘Facing Death’ (1883 ; 3rd edit. 1907), 
and subsequently he n^ent out to Sardinia 
as manager of a mine, hut this occupa- 
tion proved equally uncongenial. 

In 1865 Henty adopted the calling of a 
joumaliat and wrote miscellaneous articles, 
mainly for the ‘Standard.’ Roving in- 
stincts, however, would not let him settle 
down. His chance came in 1866, when ho 
was commissioned to serve as correspondent 
of the ‘Standard’ during the Austro- 
Italian war. IVhile following Garibaldi’s 
Tyrolese campaign he became acquainted 
with George Meredith [q. v. Suppl. II], 
who w'as then a correspondent of the 
‘ Morning Post ’ ; and he witnessed from 
an Italian man-of-war the disastrous naval 
battle of lassa (20 July 1866). In the 
course of the next ten years Henty, in the 
service of the ‘ Standard,’ accompanied 
Lord Napier’s expedition to Abyssim'a in 
1867-8, his articles being reprinted as 
‘ The March to Magdala ’ (1868) ; attended 
the inauguration of the Suez Canal in 1869 ; 
saw something of the winter campaign of 
1870-1 during the Franoo-German war, 
afterwards starving in Paris during the 
Commune; witnessed the Russian con- 
quest of Khiva in 1873 ; foUowed Lord 
Wolseley's victorious expedition to Ashanti 
(1873-4), his letters being reissued as ‘ The 
March to Coomassio’ (1874); -watched 
guerilla warfare in Spain during the 
Carlist insurrection in 1874 ; was with 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII) during his tour through 
India in 1876, and saw some desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting while -with the 
Turkish army in the Turco-Sor-vian war 
(1876). Hard work and rough experi- 
ences told on Henty’s health, and except 
for a -visit to the mining camps of 
California he did no more correspondent’s 
work abroad. 

1 Meanwhile Henty made oooasional exoiir- 
sions into fiction. His first boys’ book, 

‘ Out in the Pampas ’ (1808 ; 4th edit. 
1910), was followed by ‘ The Young Franc- 
Tireurs,’ a tale of the Eranoo-Pmssian war 
(1872 ; 6th edit. 1910). After 1876 he 
settled do-wn to -writing stories largely based 
on his own experiences. He issued about a 
dozen orthodox novels, inoluding ‘ Colonel 
Thomdyke’s Secret,’ published as late as 
1808, hut none of them achieved much 
success. His real strength lay in -writing 
tales of adventure for hoys, which came out 
at the rate of three or four voliunes a year. 
Military history was Ms favourite theme, 
but he took all history for his provinoe, ' 
from that of ancient Egypt in ‘ The Cat of | 
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Bubastes ’ (1889 ; 3rd edit. 1908) to that 
of current affairs in ‘ With Roberts to 
Pretoria’ (1902). He prided himself upon 
his historical fidelity and manly senti- 
ment. From 1880 to 1883 he was editor 
of the ‘ Union- Jack,’ in succession to 
W. H. G. Kingston [q._ v.] ; from 1888 to 
1890 he was the mainstay of Beaton’s 
‘Boys’ Omi Magazine,’ and in 1889 he 
collaborated with Archibald Forbes [q. v. 
Suppl. IJ in a hoys’ annual, ‘ Camps and 
Quarters,’ These magazines all died young. 

Of tall, burly, athletic figure, bluff 
face, and patriarchal beard, Henty de- 
voted his leisure to saihng. In 1887 
he purchased a yacht, and more than 
once he was an unsucce.ssful competitor 
in the race from Dover to Hehgoland for 
the Kaiser’s cup. Ho died on board his 
yacht Egret in Weymouth harbour on 16 
Nov. 1902 and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery. 

Henty was t-wioe married: (1) in 1858 
to EHzaboth Einuoano, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters, his elder 
son. Captain Charles Gerald Henty, alone 
surviving him ; (2) late in life to Elizabeth 
Keylock, who sur-vived him. 

In addition to those works already men- 
tioned, Henty’s chief volumes molude : 

1. ‘ The Young Buglers : a Tale of the 
Peninsular War,’ 1880 ; 4tli edit. 1910. 

2. ‘ In Times of Peril : a Tale of India,’ 
1881 ; 4th edit. 1911. 3. ‘ Friends though 
Divided : a Tale of the Civil Wars,’ 1883 ; 
3rd edit. 1910. 4. ‘Under Drake’s Flag,’ 
1883; 2nd edit. 1896. 5. ‘With Clive 
in India,’ 1884 ; 2nd edit. 1896. 6. ‘ St. 
George for England : a Tale of Cressy and 
Poitiers,’ 1886; 2nd edit. 1806. 7. ‘In 
Freedom’s Cause : a Story of Wallace and 
Bruce,’ 188.5 ; 3rd edit. 1906. 8. ‘ For 
Name and Fame : or, Tlrrough the Afghan 
Passes,’ 1886 ; 3rd edit. 1900. 9. ‘ The 
Dragon and the Raven ; or, the Days of 
King Alfred,’ 1886 ; 3rd edit. 1908. 10. 

‘ The Lion of tho North : a Tale of the 
Times of Gustavus Adolphus,’ 1886 ; 3rd 
edit. 1906. 11. ‘ The Young Carthaginian,’ 

1887 ; 3rcl edit. 1906. 12. ‘ The Bravest 
of the Brave ; or, With Peterborough in 
Spain,’ 1887 ; 2nd edit. 1806. 13. ‘ Queen 
Victoria, Scenes from her Liie and Reign,’ 
1887; 3rd edit. 1901. 14. ‘For the 
Temple : a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem.,’ 
1888 ; 2nd edit. 1806. 16. ‘ Orange and 
Green : a Tale of Boyne and Limerick,’ 
1888 ; 3rcl edit. 1910. 16, ‘ One of the 
28th ; a Tale of Waterloo,’ 1889 ; 3rd edit. 
1908. 17. ‘ The Lion of St. Mark : a 
Tale of Venice,’ 1889 ; 2nd edit, 1887. 
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18. By ‘Pike and Dyke: a Tale o£ 
tke Else of the Dutch Eepublic,’ 1890; 
3rd edit. 1905. 19. ‘By Right of Con- 
quest ; or, With Cortez in Mexico,’ 1891 ; 
3rd edit. 1910. 20. ‘Redskin and Cow- 
boy,’ 1892. 21. ‘ A Jacobite Exile,’ 1894 ; 
2nd edit. 1909. 22. ‘In the Reign of 
Terror,’ 1896. 23. ‘ Through the Russian 
Snows : a Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow,’ 1896. 24. ‘With Frederick the 
Great,’ 1898 ; 2nd edit. 1909. 25. ‘ With 
Moore at Corunna,’ 1898 j 2nd edit. 1909. 
26. ‘ Torpedo-Boat 240 : a Tale of the 
Naval Manoeuvres,’ 1900. 27. ‘With 
Duller in Natal,’ 1901. 28. ‘John 
Hawke’s Fortune: a Story of Monmouth’s 
EebeUion,’ 1901 ; 2nd edit. 1906. 29. 

‘ With Kitchener in the Soudan,’ 1903. 
30. ‘ With the Allies to Pekin,’ 1904. 

[G. M.anville Penn’s George Alfred Henty, 
1907 (photograplis) ; The Timep, and Standard, 
17 Nov. 1902 ; Athenaum, 22 Nov. 1902 ; 
Life and Ad\ enturca of George Augiiatus .Sala, 
1S9C ; Edmund Downey, Twenty Years Ago, 
1905 ; private information from Capt. C. G. 
Henty.] G. 8. W. 

HERBERT, AUBERON EDWARD 
WILLL4M MOLYNEUX (1838-1906), 
political philosopher and author, born at 
Higholere on 18 June 1838, was the third 
son of Henry John George Herbert, third 
earl of Carnarvon [q. v.], by his wife Henri- 
etta Anne, eldest daughter of Lord Henry 
Molyneux Howard, a brother of Bernarcl 
Edward Howard, twelfth dulre of Norfolk. 
Henry Howard Moljmeux Herbert, fourth earl 
of Carnarvon [q. v.], was his eldest brother. 
Herbert wus educated at Eton, entering the 
school in Sept. 1850. He had a high reputa- 
tion for scholarship and general ability, but 
left early, having been elected to a founder’s 
kin fellowship at St John’s College, Oxford, 
at Easter 1853. He took a .second in 
classical moderations in the Michaelmas 
term 1857, but did not seek final honours. 
In May 1858 he joined the 7th hussars 
at their depot at Canterbury as comet by 
purchase, and in June 1859 became a lieu- 
tenant, also by purchase. In the autumn 
of 1860 he joined the service troops at 
UmhaUa. In 1861 he returned to England, 
and in Feh. 1862 sold his commission. He 
then returned to Oxford, where he was 
president of the Union in Hilary Term 
1862 ; he graduated B.O.L. in 1862 and 
D.C.L. in 1865. He lectured in history and 
jurisprudence at St. John's College, and 
resigned his fellowship in 1869. 

During these years Herbert displayed his 
father’s love of adventure. In March 1864 


he visited the scene of the Prusso-Danish 
war, and distinguished himself at Dybbol, 
near Sonderburg, by sallies from tbe Danish 
redoubts for the purpose of rescuing the 
wounded. As a recognition of his bravery 
he was made a knight of the Order of the 
Dannebrog [The Times, 4 April 1864; 
Naiionallidende, Copenhagen, 13 Nov. 1906). 
His impressions of the campaign are recorded 
in his letters to his mother published under 
the title ‘ The Danes in Camp ’ (1864). 

The American civil war drew him to the 
United States, and he witnessed the siege 
of Riclunond. An intention to witness the 
war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria 
was frustrated owing to its short duration. 
During the Franco-German war he went 
to France, and was present at Sedan. Ho 
was outside Paris during the siege, and was 
one of the very first to enter the city after 
the capitulation, being nearly shot as a spy 
on his way in. He remained there during 
the Commune in the company of his second 
brother, Alan Herbert, who practised 
medicine in Paris. In later life he received 
the Austrian Order of the Iron Crown, 
third class, for helping to rescue the crew 
of the Parc, an Austrian vessel wrecked 
off Westward Ho ! 

Herbert had early been attracted by 
politics, and while at Oxford he founded 
the Chatham and Canning Clubs, conser- 
vative debating societies. In Judy 1865 
he was defeated as a conservative candidate 
in an election in the Isle of Wight. In tbe 
summer of 1866 Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who had just been made president of the 
board of trade, chose him as his private 
.secretary, a post he held tiU the aut^n of 
1868, when he resigned, surprising his chief 
with the news that he was about to contest 
Berksliire as a liberal. This election he lost, 
but in Feb. 1870 he was returned at a 
bye-election for Nottingham with the 
support of Mundella. A fortnight after 
entering the house he made his first speech 
in the second reading debate on the educa- 
tion bill of 1870 ; he supported the principle 
that aU provided schools should be secular 
or strictly unseotarian. In July 1871, 
when the House of Lords had rejected the 
bill for the abolition of the purchase system, 
he criticised Gladstone’s solution of tbe 
difficulty by royal warrant, and urged the 
House of Commons to take effective action 
against tbe veto of tbe House of Lords, 
‘a body which was wholly irresponsible’ 
(Hajsts.uud, third series, vol. 208). On 
19 March 1872 he seconded Sir Charles 
Dilke’e motion for an inquiry into the 
expenses of the civil hat, and followed Sir 
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ChaTles’s example by declaring Mmeelf a 
republican. This led to a scene of great 
disorder, and the latter part of bis speech, 
was inaudible (Haksabd, third series, 
vol. 210). He took a loading part in the 
passing of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 
1872 (HANSAnn, third series, vol. 211). 
At all points an advanced radical, be was 
an ardent supporter of Joseph .^oh and 
spoke at the mass meeting at Leamington on 
Good Friday 1872, when the Warwickshire 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union was formed 
(Joseph Arch, The, Story of his Life, told hy 
himself, 1898). At the dissolution of 1874 
he retired from parliamentary Hfe, but 
be took an active part in the agitation caused 
by the Bulgarian atrocities, organised in 
1878 the great ‘anti-Jingo’ demonstration 
in Hyde Park against the expected war 
with Russia, and in 1880 championed the 
cause of Charles Bradlaugh [q. v.], speaking 
at some of the stormy Hyde Park meetings. 

Meanwhile Herbert had booome an 
ardent hut independent disciple of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy. His creed developed 
a variant of Spencerian individualism 
which he described as voluntaridam. But 
his devotion to Spencer’s great doctrine 
was hfe-long, and Spencer made him, at 
his death in 1903, one of his three trustees 
(Sphnceb’s Auiob. 1904, preliminary note). 
In 1884 Herbert published his best-known 
hook, ‘ A Politician in Trouble about bis 
Soul,’ a reprint ivith alterations and addi- 
tions from the ‘Fortnightly Review.’ In 
the first chapters the objections to the 
party system are disousssd, and in the 
last chapter Spencerian principles are ex- 
pounded and the doctrine of Laissez-faire is 
pushed to the extreme point of advocating 
‘ voluntary taxation.’ 

In 1800 Herbert started a small weekly 
paper, ‘ Free Ltfe,’ which first appeared under 
the same cover as his friend St. George Lane 
Fox’s ‘ Political World,’ but ‘ Free Life,’ 
later called ‘ The Free Life,’ soon became 
a small separate monthly paper, the ‘ Organ 
of Voluntary Taxation and the Voluntary 
State.’ The last number was printed on 
13 August 1901. In 1906 he summarised 
his views in the Herbert Spencer leoture 
which he delivered at Oxford. In 1889 he 
edited ‘ The saorifioe of education to 
examination. Letters from all sorts and 
conditions of men,’ a result of the influen- 
tially signed ‘ Protest ’ against examinations 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ Nov. 1888. 
He explained his view of the capital and 
labour problem in ‘The True Line of 
Deliverance,’ a oritioism of trade unionism, 
which appeared in a volume of essays 


called ‘A Plea for Liberty’ (1891). In 
an article ‘ Assuming the Foundations ’ 
(Nineteenth Century and After,’ Aug., Sept. 
1901), he expounded his agnostic position 
towards religion. 

On leaving parliament he took to farming, 
purchasing Ashley Aincwood farm neat 
Lyinington, where he lived till his wife’s 
death in 1886. He then moved to the neigh- 
bourhood of Burley in the New Forest, and 
huUt, after a pre-existing hmlding, ‘ The Old 
House,’ which was his homo till death. At 
the same time he travelled much, re-visited 
America in 1002-3, and often wintered 
abroad. At first at Ashloy Arnewood Farm 
on a small scale, and subsequently at ‘ The 
Old House ’ on a large scale, Herbert once 
every summer ontortained at tea all comor.s, 
without distinction of class, to the ultimate 
number of several thousands, the gypsies 
clearing off the remains. 

Herbert, a man of singular charm, 
always scrupulously anxious to distinguish 
the system he attacked from the men who 
upheld or lived under it, was penetrated 
by the belief that the law of equal 
freedom is the supremo moral law. A 
keen sportsman and a fine rider in his 
youth, he gave up sport in later life on 
account of his objection to taking hfe, and 
for the same roasoir beoamo a vegetarian. 
But his interests outside his philosophic 
propagandism were varied. Ho was one 
of the first to take to bicycling, and was 
very fond of adventurous sailing in a small 
boat. An ardent climber ho was a mem- 
ber of the Alpino Club from 1863 to 
1872. He was interested in prehistoric 
remains and made a fine ooUeotion of flint 
implements. He followed with sympathy 
the investigations of psychic research and 
made vigorous ollorts to preserve the 
historic character of the New Forest (of. 
art. ‘ The Last Bit of Natural Woodland ’ 
in Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1891). He 
haa been compared to 'Tolstoi, but he 
always repudiated the gospel of non- 
resistance, meeting it with his favourite 
formula ‘ Use force only to restrain force 
and fraud.’ 

He died at ‘ The Old House ’ on 6 Nov. 
1906, and was buried at his desire in a 
grave in the grounds. 

Herbert, who was a voluminous writer of 
letters to ‘ The Times ’ and other journals, 
published, besides the hooks cited already : 
1. ‘ The Right and Wrong of Compulsion hy 
the State,’ 1886. 2. ‘Bad Air and Bad 
Health,’ 1894. 3. ‘ Windfall and Water- 
drift,’ a small volume of verses, 1894. 4. 
‘ The Voluntaryist Creed,’ .1908, poathu- 
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mously issued, consisting of the Herbert 
Spencer lecture of 1906, and ‘ A Plea for 
Voluntaryism,’ an essay completed just 
before Ms death. 

Herbert married in 1871 Lady Plorence 
Amabel, daughter of George Augustus 
Frederick Cowper, sixth earl Gorvper. She 
died in 1886. They had four cMldren : j 
two sons, of whom the elder died in boy- 
hood, while the younger, Auheron Thomas, 
born in 1876, succeeded Ms uncle, Francis 
Thomas de Grey Couper, seventh earl 
Cowper [q. v. Suppl. 11], as Lord Lucas and 
Dingwall in 1905, and two daughters, of 
whom the elder died in 1893. 

[The Times, Daily Telegraph, Tribune, 

G Nov. 1906 ; Westminster Gazette, 7 Nov. 
1906 j Emgwood Almanac, 1907 i family 
and private information. For hia conver- j 
Bion to Spencer’s political principles see 1 
his Spencer lecture, 1900, p. 0; for letters 
to him. from J. S. SMI and Spencer see . 
Letters of John Stuart Slill, 1910, and Life 
and Letters of Herbert Spencer, 1908, by Dr. 
Duncan ; for Ms connection uith the 
Dominicans, a Sunday dining club foimded by 
J. S. -Mill in 1865, tee Fredeiio Hatrkon’s 
Autobiographic Jlemoiis, 1011, ii. S3.] 

A. H-s. 

HERBERT, Sro ROBEPvT GEORGE 
WYNDHAM (1831-1905), colonial official, 
born on 12 June 1831 at Ms father’s house 
at Brighton, was only son (M a family of 
three children) of .Mgemon (1792-1855), 
youngest son of Henry Herbert, first earl of 
Carnarvon, by Ms wife Marianne, daughter ^ 
of Thomas Lempriere, seigneur de Diela- ; 
mont and cadet of the old house of Rozel 
of Jersey. Robert’s third name of Wynd- 
ham was derived from Ms grandmother on 
his father’s side, Elizabeth Alicia Maria, 1 
daughter of Charles Wyndham, first and 
only earl of Egremont. In 1834 Ms 
parents removed to Ickleton in Cambridge- 
shire, to an old house and spacious garden ■ 
wMch came to Robert’s father on the death 
of Ms uncle, Percy Wyndham. Algernon i 
Herbert, a cultivated man and a keen 
botanist, at once began improvements 
wMoh were continued throughout Ms own 
lifo and those of Ms children to whom the 
property descended. 

From Ms seventh to Ms ninth year Robert 
attended the Rev, Mr. Daniel’s school at 
Sawston, four miles from Ickleton. Alter 
further preparation under private tutors 
Herbert was sent to Edward Coleridge’s 
house at Eton in 1844. Though apparently 
lacking in a3.siduity, he soon proved him- 
self a brilliant scholar. At Eton ho won 
the Newcastle soholarsMp in 1850, and in 


the same year a scholarship at BaUiol 
College, OxJord. At Oxford ha gained 
the Hertford scholarship in 1851, and the 
Ireland scholarship and the Latin verse 
prize in 1852. He took a first class in 
classical moderations in Easter term 1852, 
but only a second class in the final classical 
schools in Michaelmas 1853, when G. 0. 
Brodriok, G. J. Gosehen, and Lewis Campbell 
were among those inj the first class. In 
1854 he was elected Eldon law scholar and 
a fellow at All Sonia. The AH Souls fellow- 
sMp he held for life. He graduated B.A, 
in 1854 and proceeded D.G.L. in 1862. 

Coming in 1855 to London, where he 
shared rooms with his lifelong friend (Sir) 
John Bramst-on, like Mmself of Balliol 
and a fellow of All Souls, Herbert acted 
for a abort time as private secretary to 
Gladstone, and his friendly relations 
with his oMef were never interrupted. 
Called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
on 30 April 1858, he next year went out 
with Bramston to Queensland, he as 
colonial secretary and Bramston as private 
secretary to the governor, Sir George E. 
Bowen[q.v. Suppl. I]. Queensland had just 
I been separated from New South Wales and 
made into an independent colony. Herbert 
and Bramston built for themselves a bunga- 
low in what were then the outskirts of 
Brisbane, railing it ‘ Herston,’ a combina- 
tion of their respective names. From 1860 
to 1865 Herbert was member of the legisla- 
tive council and first premier of the colony, 
discharging Ms duties with distinction. 

Herbert acquired an interest in con- 
siderable tracts of land in Queensland, and 
greatly developed Ms own taste for natural 
history, especially for birds and horses. 
At the same time many young men from 
the neighbourhood of Ickleton were drawn 
by Ms example to settle in the colony, and 
he looked after these settlers’ interests 
with charaoteristio kindliness. He visited 
England in 1863, and came home for good 
in 1867, bringing back to Ickleton many 
Australian birds. 

In 1868 he became assistant secretary at 
the board of trade, and m February 1870 
went to the eolomal office, first as assistant 
under secretary, and then, in 1871, as 
permanent imder secretary of state for the 
colonies. The last office he retained for 
over twenty-one years, giving constant and 
conspicuous proof of his tact, business 
acumen, geniality, and oourteons bearing. 
He retired from the service in 1893, but 
he returned to the colonial office, by request, 
for a few months in 1900. Meanwhile he 
[ acted as agent-general for Tasmama (1893- 
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1896), was liigh sheriff of London (1899), 
and was for a time adwiser to the Sultan 
of Johore. He was made O.B. and K.C.B. 
in 1882, G.C.B, in 1902 ; he was chanoeUor 
of the order of St. Michael and St. George 
from 1892_to his death ; and was made hon. 
LL.D. of Cambridge in 1886. A member 
of several clubs, including ‘ The Club ’ and 
Grdlion’s, Herbert passed much time in 
bis last years in London, but ho made his 
real home at Ickleton. He died there, 
unmarried, on 6 May 1905, and was buried 
there. A memorial bust by Sir George 
Trampton is in a corridor at the colonial 
office (of. for unveihng by Lord Crewe, 
colonial secretary, The Times, 10 July 1908). 

[I’anuly papers and information ; Colonial 
Office Records ; The Times, 8 May 1905.] 

E. m T. 

HERFORD, BROOKE (183^1903), 
Unitarian divine, born at Altiinoham, 
Cheshire, on 21 Feb. 1830, was eighth child 
of John Herford, and younger brother of 
William Henry Herford [q. v. Suppl. H 
for account of parents]. From the school of 
John Relly Beard [q. v.] he entered in bia 
fourteenth year the Manoheater counting- 
house of his father, a wine merchant and 
insurance agent. Six months in Paris at 
the age of sixteen gave liirn a command of 
French. He engaged in Sunday school 
work, and the inlluenoe of Philip PcarsaU 
Carpenter [q. v.] made him a teetotaler. 
He began to prepare for the Unitarian 
ministry, this purpose being strengthened 
by the influence of Tiuvera Madge, whose 
life he afterwards wrote. In Sept. 1848 
he entered Manchester New College (then 
at Manchester, now at Oxford) ; there his 
proficiency was conspicuous; but preach- 
ing was even more to him than scholastic 
attainment : he did missionary work in 
vacations, and as the college authorities 
refused to sanction his combining with his 
studies a regular engagement as preacher 
at Todmorden, he withdrew to become 
(Fehruarjr 1851) the settled minister there, 
and married soon after. From Todmorden 
he removed in January 1856 to Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, including with his pastorate much 
missionary work in both Sheffield (leading 
to the formation of the Upperthorpe con- 
gregation) and Rotherham, and in Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire villages. Hence, in 1859, 
he was appointed missionary tutor to the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board (now 
College) in Manchester, and added this 
engagement to his Sheffield work. In 1861 
he was one of the founders and editors of 
the ‘ Unitarian Herald,’ and in 1862 he 
began the publication of ‘ Home Pages,’ a ‘ 


popular series of religious tracts. Economy 
of time combined with sagacious method 
enabled him to get through an enormous 
amount of strenuous labom’. The success 
of his Sheffield ministry was largely based 
upon his intelligent sympathy with the 
working classes ; his lecture to them on 
‘ Trade Outrages ’ (1861) was a striking 
example of plain and wise speaking. His 
sermons were not rhetorical, but clear 
and devout, and ‘ packed with good sense ’ 
(Cuokson). In November 1864 he suc- 
ceeded Beard in the ministry of New 
Bridge Street chapel, Strangewaya, Man- 
chester, accepting the call on condition 
that seat rents and subscriptions should be 
abolished, and the minister’s stipend bo 
dependent on an offertory ; the experi- 
ment so long as Herford remained was 
successful. On tho death of John Ilarland 
[q. V.] in 1868, Herford undertook the 
completion of the new edition of Baines’ 

‘ Lancashire,’ travelling up and down the 
county in search of particulars, to the 
detriment of his health. The second and 
last volume, which appeared in 1870 (4to), 
is by Herford ; the edition is superseded 
by the improved edition by James Croslon 
(1886-93, 6 vols. 4to). 

Herford visited the United States in 
1875, and removed thither later in the 
same year on a call to the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago, where he ministered 
from January 1876 to July 1882. He 
had declined in 1881 a call to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, hut now accepted one to 
Arlington Street church, Boston (the scene 
of Channing’s labours) ; here he remained 
till January 1892. In America his power- 
ful and genial personality found scope for 
abundant activities. He was chairman 
of the council of tho Amerioan Unitarian 
conference (1889-91), became preacher in 
1891 to Harvard University, and received 
its degree of D.D. in June 1891. Herford 
returned to England in February 1892 in 
order to succeed Thomas Sadler [q. v.] in 
the ministry of Rosslyn Hill chapel, Hamp- 
stead. This, his last ministry, was full 
of vigour. He put new hie into the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
doubling its income, and acting as its 
president (1898-9). In June 1901 he 
retired from active duty, and was presented 
with a testimonial of over 300W. Her- 
fotd’a position in his denomination was 
that of an open-minded and warm-hearted 
conservative, especially in Bibhoal matters; 
his relations with members of other churches 
and of no ohnreh were extremely cordial. 
He died at Hampstead on 20 Deo. 1903. 
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He married on 22 June 1832 Hannah 
{d. April 1901), daughter of William Hankin- 
aon, of Hale, Cheshire, and had issue three 
sons and six daughters. His third son, 
Ohvor (Brooke) Herford, is rvell known in 
America as author of ironical prose and 
poetry, illustrated by himself. 

In addition to a raullitude of sermons, 
tracts, and a few good hymns, Herford 
published : 1. ' Trarers Madge : a Memoir,’ 
1867, 12mo; 3rd edit. 1888. 2. ‘The Story 
of Religion in England : a Book for Young 
Folk,’ 1878. 3. ‘ The Forward Movement 
in Rehgious Thought as interpreted by 
Unitarians,’ 1895. 4 ‘ Brief Account of Uni- 
tarianism,’ 1903. Posthumously published 
were: 5. ‘Anchors of the Soul,’ 1901 (ser- 
mons, with biograpliical sketch by Philip 
Henry Wickateed, and portrait). 6. ‘ Euty- 
ohus and Ms Relations,’ 1905 (sketches 
reprinted from the ‘ Unitarian Herald ’). 

[Memoir hy .John Cuckson, 1904 (three 
portraits) ; biographical sketch by P. H. 
Wioksteed, 190 1 (poitrait) ; Roll of Students, 
Manchester Now College, 18CS ; 0. S. Grundy, 
Reminiscences of Strnngecays U.F. Church, 
1883; G. B. Evans, Record of Prorincial 
Assembly, Lane, and Chesh., 1S9G ; J. E. 
Manning, Hist, of Upper Chapel, Shefiicid, 
1900 ; Julian, Diet, of Hymnology, 1907, 
p. 1718.] A. G. 

HERFORD, WILLIAM HENRY- (1820- 
1908), writer on education, bom at Coventry, 
20 Oot. 1820, was fourth son m a family 
of sis sons and three daughters of John 
Herford by his first wife, Sarah, daughter 
of Edward Smith of Birmingham, undo 
of Joshua Touhnin Smith [q. v.]. Brooke 
Herford [q. v. Suppl. II] was a younger 
brother. The father, who was through life 
a strong liberal and convinced Unitarian, 
became a wine merchant in Manchester in 
1822, residing at Altrincham, where his rvife, 
a woman of cultivation and an accomplished 
artist, conducted a successful girls' school. 
After attending a school kept by Charles 
Wallace, Unitarian minister at Hde Bams, 
Wdliam was from 1831 to 1834 a day boy 
at Shrewsbury under Samuel Butler [q.v.]. 
From 1834 to 1836 he was at the Manchester 
grammar school. Then, being destined for 
the Unitarian ministry, he was prepared 
for entry at the ministerial college at York 
by John Relly Beard [q. v.], from whom 
‘ I first learned by experience that lessons 
might be made interesting to scholars.’ 
From 1837 to 1840 he studied at Manchester 
College in York, and there came into con- 
tact with German philosophy and theology. 
He removed with the college from York 


to Manchester in the summer of 1840, and 
thus came under the influence of three new 
professors, Francis Newman [q. v. Suppl. I], 
James Martineau [q. v. Suppl. I], and John 
James Tayler [q. v.], the last of whom ha 
regarded as his spiritual father. Graduating 
B.A. of London University in the autumn 
of 1840, ho began to preach in Unitarian 
pulpits, but declined a permanent engage- 
ment as minister at Lancaster in order to 
accept a scholarship for three years’ study 
in Germany. In 1842 he went to Bonn, 
where he attended the courses of Arndt, 
A. W. Sohlegel, and F. C. Dahlmann, and 
formed an intimate friendship with his 
contemporary, Wilhehn Ihne. After two 
years at Bonn he spent eight months in 
Berlin, where he was admitted to the family 
circles of the Church historian Neander and 
the microscopist Ehrenberg. In the summer 
of 1845 he accepted an invitation from a 
Unitarian congregation at Lancaster, where 
he remained a 3 x'ar. In 1846 Lady Byron, 
widow of the poet, invited him, on James 
Martineau’s recommendation, to undertake 
the tuition of R.alph King, younger son of 
her daughter, Ada, C'ounte=s of Lovelace. 
Herford, early in 1847, accompanied the 
boy to Wilhelm von Fellenberg’s Pestaloz- 
zian school at Hofwyl, near Bern. Herford 
grew intimate with Wilhelm von Fellenherg, 
became a temporary teacher on the staff, 
and accepted with enthusiasm Pestalozzi’s 
and Froebel’s educational ideas. 

In Feb. 1848 he resumed his pastorate 
at Lancaster, and soon resolved to work 
out in a systematic waj' the ideas wMch 
he had developed at Hofwyl. In Jan. 1850 
Herford, while retaining his mimsterial 
duties, opened at Lancaster a school for 
boys on Pestalozzian principles. Prosperous 
on the whole, but never large, the school 
continued rvith some distinction for eleven 
years, when a decline in its numbers 
caused him to transfer it to other hands. 
Resigning his pastorate at the same time, 
ho with his family went for eighteen 
months to Zurich in charge of a pupil. 
On his return in September 1863 ho fiUed 
the pulpit of the Free Church in Manchester 
until 1869, acquiring increasing reputation 
as a teacher and lecturer, especially to 
women and girls. He was an ardent 
advocate of the opening of universities to 
women. Some of his teaching was given 
at Brooke House School, Knutsford, whoso 
headmistress, Miss Louisa Carbutt (after- 
wards Heiford’s second wife), was educating 
girls upon principles closely akm to his own. 
Herford formed a plan of a oo-eduoational 
school for younger children. In 1873 he 
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opened his oo-educational school at Fallow- 
field, Manchester, and afterwards moved it to 
Ladybarn House, Withington. For twelve 
years he directed it with an individuality 
of method (which diffused through the 
neighhourhood a new educational ideal. 
Resigning the school to his second daughter 
in 1886, he thenceforth devoted his leisure 
to authorship and to travel, publishing in 
1889 his chief work, ‘ The School : an Essay 
towards Humane Education,’ a masterpiece 
of English educational writing, which he 
described as ‘ the fruits of more than forty 
years of teaching ; various in the sex, age, 
class and nation of its objects.’ In 1893 
he published ‘ The Student’s Froebel,’ 
adapted from ‘ Die Mensohenerziehung ’ of 
F. Froebel (1893; revised edit., posthu- 
mous, with memoir by C. H. Herford, 1911). 
This is [the best English presentment of the 
educational doctrine which it summarises 
and expounds. In 1890 he settled at 
Paignton in South Devon. In 1902 he 
publislied ‘ Passages from the Life of an 
Educational Free Lance,’ a translation of 
the ‘ Aus demLeben eines froion Pada^ogen ’ 
of Dr. Ewald Haufe. He died at Paignton 
on 27 April 1908, and was buried there. 
Herford married (1) in Sept. 1848 Elizabeth 
Anne {d. 1880), daughter of Timothy Davis, 
minister of the Presbyterian chapel, Eves- 
ham, by whom he had three sons and four 
daughters; (2) in 1884 Louisa, daughter 
of Francis Carbutt of Leeds, and from 1800 
to 1870 headmistress of Brooke House, 
Knutsford, who died in 1907 without issue. 
A medallion of Herford by Helen Reed, 
made in Florence in 1887, hangs in Ladybarn 
House School, Manchester. 

Herford spoke of himself as having 
been for the first quarter of a century 
of his teaching an unconscious foUowor 
of F. Froebel, and for the following fifteen 
years his professed disciple. With Pesta- 
lozzi he urged the teacher never to deprive 
the child of ‘ the sacred right of discovery,’ 
and to seek to bring things, both abstract 
and concrete, into actual contact with the 
pupil’s senses and rcind, putting words and 
namesj, ‘ those importunate pretenders,’ 
into a subordinate place. Moral training, 
‘ practised not by preaching and as little 
as possible by punishment, but mainly by 
example and by atmosphere,’ he held to be 
of supreme importance, and its primary 
purpose to be ‘ an intellectual clearing and 
purifying of tbe moral sense.’ To physical 
training (including play, gymnastics, singing, 
and handwork) he attached importance 
only less than that which was assigned to 
moral culture. Himself a teacher of genius. 


he disdained any compromise with educa- 
tional principles or conventions of which 
he disapproved. 

[■Memoir of W. H. Herford by Prof. 0. H. 
Hcrfoid, prefixed to revised edit, of Herford’s 
Student’s Froebel (1911) ; antohiographioal 
statements in preface to The School ; family 
mformation and porsonal knowledge.] 

M. E. S. 

HERR.IHG, GEORGE (1832-1906), phil- 
anthropist, horn in 1832 of obscure parent- 
age, is said to have begun working life as 
a carver in a boiled beef shop on Ludgate 
HOI (The Times, 3 Nov. 1906), but this 
statement has been denied. By judicious 
betting on horse-races he soon added to 
his income. He then became, in a small 
way at first, and in a very large way 
later, a turf commission agent. Hi 1855, 
during his early days on the turf, he was 
an important witness against William 
Palmer [q. v.], a betting man, who was 
convicted of poisoning another betting man, 
John Parsons Cook. At TattorsaH’s and 
at the Victoria Club Herring became knoivn 
as a man of strict integrity, and was en- 
trusted with the business of many leading 
speculators, who included the twelfth earl 
of Westmoi’land, Sir Joseph Hawley, and 
the duke of Beaufort. For a short time 
HeiTing o^vncd racehorses. In 1874 Shal- 
low, liis best horse, was a winner of the 
Surrey Stakes, Goodwood Cormthian Plate, 
Brighton dub Stakes, and Lewes Autumn 
Handicap, four races out of ten for which he 
ran. Although remaining a lover of the turf 
and interesting himself in atldotics, Herring 
soon left the business of a commission agent 
for large financial operations in the City of 
London, where in association with Henry 
Louis Bischofi'shoim he made a fortune. He 
was chairman of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, and was connected with 
many similar undertakings. His powers 
of calculation were exceptionally rapid and 
accurate. 

Of somewhat rough exterior and simple 
habits, Herring devoted his riches in his 
last years to varied philanthropic purposes. 
From 1899 till his death he guaranteed to 
contribute to the London Sunday Hospital 
Fund either 10,000k in each year or 25k per 
cent, of the amount collected in the churches. 
In 1899, 1900, and 1901 the fund, exercising 
its option, took 10,000k annually ; in 1002, 
11,676k ; in 1903, 12,302k ; in 1904,11,926Z. ; 
in 1906, 12,400k ; in 1906, 11,275k The 
form of the benefaction spurred subscribers 
generosity. He supported a ‘ Haven of Restj' 
almshouses for aged people at Maiden- 
head, where he had a house ; he started 
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iritli Mr. Howard Morley the Twentieth Edward VII, who warmly commended 
Century Club at Netting HUl for ladies Herring’s disinterested pliUantlrropy. 
earning their own livelihood, and was a [The Times, 3 Nov. 1900, 16 June 1908; 
generous benefactor to the North-west Sporting Life, 3 Nov. 1000; Who’s Who, 
London Hospital at Camden Toivn, of 1907.] C. iv 

which he was treasurer. In 1887 he &at 

discussed with ‘ General ’ Booth the ‘ Back HERSCHEL, ALEXANDER 
to the Land Scheme,’ an original plan of STEWART (1836-1907), university prn- 
the Salvation Army for relieving the un- fesaor and astronomer, second son of Sir 
employed. In 190S he proposed to place John Frederick William Herschel, first 
100, OOOf. in the hands of the Salvation Army baronet [q. v.], and grandson of Sir 
for the purpose of settling poor people on William Herschel [q. v.], was bom on 5Eeh, 
neglected land in the United Kingdom, in 1836 at Feldhausm, South Africa, where his 
establishing them as petty cultivators, and father was temporarily engaged in astro- 
supporting them and their families until nomieal work. The family returned to 
the land should become productive ; the England in 1838, and after some private 
advance to be paid back by the settlers, education Alexander was sent to the 
and then to be given by the Salvation Clapham ^ammar school in 1851, of which 
Army to King Edward’s Hospital Fund in CharlesJPritcbard [q. v.], afterwards Savi- 
twenty-flve annual instalments. Herring liau professor of astronomy, was head- 
defended the scheme nith eagerness when it master. In 1855 he proceeded to Trinity 
was criticised as impracticable [The. Times, '■ College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
13 Feb. 1906), and it was put into operation. B.A. as twentieth nrangler in 1859, 
The sum actually received from Herring proceeding M.A. in 1877. \\'hile an imder- 
was 40.000f. under a codicil to bis rvill. graduate ho helped Prof. Clerk Maxwell [q.v.] 
With this an e.state was purchased at -with his illustrations of the mechanics of 
Boxted, Essex, comprising about fifty rotation by means of the apparatus known 
holdings, which was visited and approved ^ ' the devil on two sticks.’ From 
by Herring not long before his death. Cambridge Herschel passed in 1861 to 
The entire control of the scheme was, in the Royal School of llines, London, and 
accordance with a deci.sion of the court of began the observation of meteors which he 
chancery, vested in the Salvation Army, continued to the end of his life. He early 
with ‘ General ’ Booth as sole trustee WTOte, chiefly on] meteorological subjects, 
{The Times, 19-20 Deo. 1907). papers for the British Meteorological Society, 

Herring, who lived in much retirement, and he contributed, between 1883 and 
and deprecated public recognition of his 1867, many articles to the ’Intellectual 
generosity, died on 2 Nov. 1906 at his Observer,’ a scientific periodical. 

Bedfordshire residence, Putteridge Park, From 1866 to 1871 Herschel was lecturer 
Luton, after an operation for appendicitis, on natural philosophy, and professor of 
He also had residences at 1 Hamilton mechanical and experimental physios in the 
Place, Piccadilly, and Bridge House, University of Glasgow. From 1871 to 1886 
Maidenhead. The um containing his he was the first professor of physics and 
remains, which were cremated at Woking, experimental philosophy in the University 
was hurled under the sundial at the of Durham College of Science, Newcaatle- 
Haven of Rest Almshouses at Maiden- on-Tyne. At the Durham College Herschel 
head. His estate was sworn for provided, chiefly by his personal exertions, 
pwobate at 1,371,1521. 18s. 8d. gross, apparatus for thenewlyinstaUedlaboratory, 
After legacies to bis brother William, to some being made by his own hands. When 
other relatives, friends, and charities, the the college imgrated as Armstrong College 
residue was left to the Hospital Sunday to new buildings, the new Herschel Physical 
Fund, which benefited to the extent of Laboratory was named after him. 
about 750,0001. The bequests to charities Herschel made some accurate records of 
under the will reached a total of about his observations of shooting stars in a long 
900,0001. (The Times, 10 Slay 1907). series of manuscript notebooks. He also 

On 15 June 1908amarblebust of Herring, accomplished important work in the sum- 
by Sir. George Wade, presented by the mation, reduction, and discussion of the 
Sletropolitan Sunday Hospital Fund as results of other observers with whom he 
residuary legatees under his will, was corresponded in all parts of the world. With 
placed in the Mansion House. On a brass R. P. Greg he formed extensive catalogues 
plate beneath the bust is inscribed a letter of the radiant points of meteor strums, 
received in 1905 by Herring from King , the mote important of these being published 
VOL. Lxvni. — sue. ii. 
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in the ‘ Reports ’ of the British Association 
for 1868, 1872, and 1874. A table of the 
radiant points of comets computed by 
Herschel alone is in the ‘ Report’ for 1875. 
He ■was reporter to the committee of the 
British Association on the ‘ observations 
of luminous meteors,’ and from 1862 to 
1881 drew up annually complete reports of 
the large meteors observed, and of the pro- 
gress of meteoric science. For the British 
Association (1874-81) he prepared reports of 
a oominittee, consisting of himself, his col- 
league at Newcastle, Prof. A. G. Lebour, 
and Mr. J. T. Dunn, which was formed to 
determine the thermal conductivities of 
certain rocks. Por the ‘ Monthly Notices’ of 
the Royal Astronomical Society he prepared 
the annual reports on meteoric astronomy 
each February from 1872 to 1880 and con- 
tributed many other important papers to 
the ‘Notices.’ In one of these (June 1872), 
on meteor showers connected 'with Bicla’s 
comet, he predicted the shower which 
recurred at the end of November of that 
year. Herschel acquired great precision 
in noting the paths of meteors among 
the stars. Prom bis determination of the 
radiant point of the November Leonids, 
Professor Schiaparelli deduced the identity 
of their orbit with that of Tempel’s oomet 
of 1868. 

Besides meteoric astronomy, Herschel 
was interested in many branches of physical 
science, and became a member of the 
Physical Society of London in 1889 and of 
the Society of Arts in 1892. He contri- 
buted frequently to ‘Nature,’ an artioleon 
‘ The Matter of Space ’ in 1883 being 
specially noteworthy. He worked much at 
photography, and in 1893 the Amateur 
PhotograpMo Association presented an 
enlarged carbon print portrait of Alex- 
ander Herschel to the South Kensington 
Museum for the British Museum Portrait 
Gallery. 

Herschel became fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1867, and in 1884 
was elected P.R.S., an honour already con- 
ferred on Ms grandfather, his father, and 
his younger brother John. In 1886 he gave 
up Ms professoraMp, and was made D.O.L. 
of Durham University. In 1 888, with other 
members of Ms family, he reoooupied the 
house, now called Observatory House, 
Slough, where Ha grandfather. Sir William 
Herschel, had lived. Here he resided till 
his death, absorbed in study, but late in 
life he made a journey -to Spain 'to observe 
the solar eclipse of 1005. 

He died unmarried at Slough on 18 June 
1907, and was buried in St. Lawrence’s 


church, Upton, in tho chancel of wMoh his 
;randfather lies. 

[Obituary notices in the Observatory 
Mag., July 1907, and Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronom. Soc., Peb. 1908 ; Annual 
Reports of tho British Assoc.] H. P. H. 

HERTSLET, Sib EDWARD (1824- 
1902), librarian of the foreign office, born at 
16 College Street, Westminster, on 3 Feb. 
1824, was youngest son of Le-wis Hertslet 
[q.v.], of S-wiss descent, by his first -wife, 
"'aimah Harriet Jemima Cooke. Educated 
privately near Hounslow, ho was on 23 March 
1840 temporarily attached to the library 
of the foreign office under Ms father, who 

IS then librarian. On 8 Jan. 1842 he 
received a permanent appointment, on 
28 Aug. 1844 beoame second clerk, and a 
little later the senior clerk. On 1 April 
1855 he became sub-hbrarian, and on 19 
Nov. 1857 librarian. 

Hertslet carried on Ms father’s tradition. 
Ho was long a main pivot of the foieign office 
work. Preliminary memoranda by him 
(now in the foreign office avoMves) focussed 
the Mstory, geography, or international law 
incident to the chief public questions which 
came before the government wliile he held 
ofBoe. With tho post of librarian he com. 
bined up to 1870 the agency for members 
of the diplomatic and consular services, 
and received an annual compensation on its 
abolition in that yoar. 

He was attached to the special mission of 
Lord Beaconsfield to tho Berlin congress in 
1878, and was knighted for Ms services. He 
was one of the delegates for the examina- 
tion of the question of boundary behveen 
British and Dutch territory in Borneo in 
Juno 1889. 

Hertslet was retained at the foreign office 
long after the normal retiring age of sixty- five, 
discharging Ms dutiesup to 2Peb. 1896. He 
was made O.B. on 21 Peh. 1874, and K.O.B. 
on 20 Aug. 1892. He died at Ms residence, 
Belle'vue, Richmond, after an operation, on 
4 Aug. 1902. He had resided at Riolunond 
since 1852 and was active in local affairs. 

Hertslet married Eden [d. 1899), daughter 
of John fBnll, clerk of the journals of the 
House of Common.s. Of Ms nine sons and 
three daugliters, six sons and a daughter 
sur-vived Mm. His third son, Mr. Godfrey 
L. P. Hertslet, in the library of the foreign 
office, succeeded him as editor of the 
‘ Foreign Office List ’ and is also assistant 
editor of ‘ Hertslet’a Commercial Treaties.’ 

Hertslet continued many pubhoations 
which his father began; the principal, were: 
1. The ‘Foreign Office List,’ of wMoh he 
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was joint-editor from its third year (1855), 
and sole editor and proprietor from 1864 
to his death. 2. Volg, xu.-xvi. with the 
index to the whole series and with the 
help of his eldest son, Sir Cecil Herffllet, 
vols. xvii.-xix. of the collection of treaties 
and conventions, known as ‘ Hertslet’s Com- 
mercial Treaties’ (1871-1895). 3. ‘British 
and Foreign State Papers,’ of which he was 
responsible for voLs. 27-82, thongh his name 
appears only on the later volumes. These 
state papers are now government publica- 
tions. Hertslet also compiled ‘ The Map of 
Europe by Treaty,’ vols. i.-iii. 1875; vol.iv. 
1896, as well as ‘The Map of Africa by 
Treaty,’ 2 vol.s. 1894. He was author of 
‘ Recollections of the Old Foreign OfBce ’ 
(1901). 

[The Times, 5 Aug. 1902 ; MTio’s Who, 1902 ; 
Foreign Office List, 1902 ; notes from a 
private biography given by Mr. Godfrey 
Hertalet ; personal knowledge.) C. A. H. 

HIBBERT, Sm JOHN T05ILINSON 
(1824-1908), politician, born on 5 Jan. 1824 
at Lyon House, Oldham, was eldest son of 
Elijah Hibbert. one of the founders of the 
firm of Hibbert, Platt & Sons, machinists, 
by his wife Betty, daughter of Abraham 
Hilton of Cross Bank, near Oldham. At 
thirteen he was sent to a private school. 
Green Brow, SiUoth, Cumberland. Entered 
at Shrewsbury school in June 1837, under 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.], he there dis- 
tinguished himself as an athlete. In later 
life he was ch.nirman of the governors of 
the school. He was admitted at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on 15 May 1843, and 
graduated B.A. as next above the ‘ wooden i 
spoon ’ in the mathematical tripos in 1847, 
proceeding M.A. in 1851. j 

Called to the bar at the Inner Temple I 
in the Easter term 1849, Hibbert at once 
developed a keen interest in politics. In 
1857 he unsuccessfully contested his native 
town in the liberal interest, but was 
returned unopposed at a bye-olection on 
6 May 1862. Being re-elected after con- 
tests on 13 July 1885 and 18 Nov, 1868, 
he lost the seat in February 1874, but 
regained it on 1 March 1877, having in 
the interval unsuccessfuUy contested Black- 
burn. He was re-elected for Oldham on 
31 March. 1880 and on 25 Nov. 1885, was 
defeated in 1886, regained the seat on 
6 July 1892, and lost it finally on 15 July 
1 895. In ail he was candidate for Oldham 
eleven times. 

An enthusiastic supporter of Gladstone 
he held anbordinate office in Gladstone’s 
four administrations, being parliamentary 


secretary of the local government board 
from 1871 to 1874, and again from 1880 
to 1883 ; under secretary of the home 
department (1883-4) ; financial secretary 
to the treasury (1884-5 and 1892-5) ; and 
secretary to the admiralty (1886). He was 
a business-like administrator. He also 
served on three Ro 5 'al commissions: the 
sanitary commission (1868) ; the boundary 
commission (1877) ; the Welsh Sunday 
closing commission (1890) ; as well as on 
the parliamentary committee on secondary 
education (1893). Ho materially helped 
the passing of the Execution witliin Gaols 
Act H868), the Married Women’s Property 
Act (1870), the Clergy disabilities Act 
(1870), and the Municipal Elections Act 
(1884). Always keenly interested in poor 
law reform, he was long president of the 
north-western poor law conference. 

To his native county, where he became 
J.P. in 1855 and D.L. in 1870, Hibbert’s 
services were manifold. On the passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, he was 
elected a county councillor for Caitmel, 
was chosen an alderman on 24 Jan. 1889, 
was first chairman of the Lancashire county 
council on 14 Feb, following, and was first 
chairman of the County Councils Association. 
Other local ofBce,s included that of governor 
of Onens College and of the courts of the 
Victoria University (where ho w'as made 
D.C.L, in 1962) and of Liverpool University. 
Hibbert was sworn a privy councillor in 
1886, and made K.O.B. in 1893. Ho was 
.appointed constable of Lancaster Castle 
in May 1907. He died at Hampsfield Hall, 
Grange -0 ver-Sands, on 7 Nov. 1908, and was 
buried at Lindall-in-Cartmel. He married 
(1) in 1847 Eliza Anne (d. 1877), eldest 
daughter of Andrew Scholfiold of Woodfield, 
Oldham ; and (2) in January 1878 Charlotte 
Henrietta, fourth daughter of Admiral 
Charles Warde, of Squerryes Court, Wester- 
ham, Kent. He left one son and one 
daughter. 

Portraits are at Oldham art gallery (by 
J. J. Shannon, E.A.), and at the county 
offices at Preston and the Eoyal Albert 
Asylum, Lancaster (both by Robert E. 
Morrison). 

[The Times, 9 Nov. 1908 ; Manchegter 
Paces and Places, vol. x. ; Memories, by Lady^ 
Hibbert, 1911 ; private iirformation.) 

T. C. H. 

HILES, HENRY (1828-1904), musical 
composer, bom at Shrewsbury on 31 Dec. 
1828, was youngest of six sons of James 
HQes, a tradesman there. After studying 
aa a boy under his brother John Hilea 
), a musician of some repute and 
s 2 
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the author of several useful catechisms on 
musical subjects, HUes left home to become 
in 1846 organist of the parish ohui’ch, Bury, 
■whence he removed to Bishop Wearmouth 
in 1847. But close study injured his health, 
and from 1852 to 1869 he travelled in 
Australia and else-where. On his return 
to London in 1859 he ivas organist of 
St. Michael’s, Wood Street, for a few 
months and was then appomted organist 
and teacher of music to the Blind Asylum, 
and organist of St. Thomas, Old TraSord, 
Manchester. From Manchester he -went to 
the parish church, Bo-ivden, in 1861, and 
was at St. Paul’s, Huhne, from 1863 to 
1867. He graduated Mus.Bae. at Oxford 
in 1862 and Mus.Doo. in 1807. 

In 1876 HUes was appomted lecturer on 
harmony and composition at Owens College, 
Manchester, and in 1879 he was reappointed 
to Victoria University. Under the new 
charter of the Victoria University of 1891 he 
dre'W up a scheme for the establishment 
of a faculty of music, and was appointed 
permanent senior examiner and lecturer. 
He was also professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the Eoyal Manchester 
College of Music, and took an active part 
in founding the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. As a choral conductor he 
was much in request among societies at 
Manchester and noighbom'ing torvns. 

Hiles also made some reputation as a 
composer and writer of educational works. 
He gained the first prize for an organ 
composition at the College of Organists in 
1864, and four others consecutively for 
anthems and organ music; he also won 
the prize for a serious glee, ‘ Hushed in 
Death,’ 1878, ofiored by the Manchester 
Gentlemen’s Glee Club, and in 1882 won 
the Meadowcroft prize. His musical com- 
positions comprise : oratorio, ‘ The Patri- 
archs,’ 1872 ; cantatas, ‘ The Ten Virgins,’ 

‘ The Ckusaders,’ ‘ Fayre Pastorel ’ ; 
operetta, ‘ War in the Household,’ 1885 ; 
concert overtures, ‘ Youth ’ and ‘ Harold,’ 
1893 ; fourteen anthems ; services in G 
and E ; sonata in G minor ; two sets of 
six impromptus and other works for organ 
and pianoforte. His educational works are : 
1. ‘ Harmony of Sounds,’ three editions, 
1871-2-9. 2. ‘ Grammar of Music,’ 2 vote. 
1879. 3. ‘First Lessons in Singing.’ 

4. ‘ Part Writing or Modem Counterpoint,’ 
1884. 6. ‘ Harmony or Counterpoint ? ’ 

1889. 6. ‘ Harmony, Choral or Contra- 
puntal,’ 1894. HUes acted as editor of the 
‘ Wesley Tune Book ’ and the ‘ Quarterly 
Musical Re-riew,’ 1886-8. 

He died at Worthing on 20 Oct. 1904. He 


was t'wico married : (1) to Fanny Lookyer, 
and (2) to Isabel Higham. Two sons and 
one daughter by the latter survived him. 

A self-educated, musician, who was never 
a cathedral chorister nor studied in any 
particular school, Hiles showed as a 
teacher and writer remarkable modern 
tendencies. He had little respect for the 
old contrapuntists or the mere pliilosopliic 
‘ theory ’ of harmony. His modern sym- 
pathies failed, however, to influence his 
own musical compositions, which as a rule 
contain clear-cut and beautiful melody, 
orthodox though rich harmony, and regular 
form. He essayed no work on a large scale, 
and ■was too old to be much influenced 
as a composer by modern orchestration. 

[Musical Times, 1 July 1900 ; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music ; Brown and Stratton’s Brit. Musical 
Biogr. ; private information.] J, 0. B. 

HILL, ALEXANDER STAVELBY 
(1825-1005), barrister and politician, was 
only son of Henry Hill of Dunatall Hall, 
Staffordshire, where he was born on 21 May 
1825, by his wife Anne, daughter of Luke 
Staveley of Hunmanby, Yorkshire. Edu- 
cated at ICing Edward School, Birmingham, 
in the house of James Prince Leo [q. v.], he 
was in the first form with Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. v.] and Brooke Foss Westoott 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Matriculating at Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1844, ho graduated B.A. 
in 1862, B.O.L. in 1864, and D.C.L. in 1855. 
From 1854 to 1864 ho held a Staffordsliire 
fellowship at Si. John’s College. The 
volunteer movement found in him an 
enthusiastic supporlor, and he was one 
of the first to join the Victoria rifles in 
1859. Admitted to the Inner Temple on 
6 Nov. 1848, ho was called to the bar 
on 21 Nov. 1851, joined the Oxford circuit, 
and took silk in 1868. Ho was elected a 
bencher of his inn the same year, and served 
the offleo of treasurer in 188d He was 
recorder of Banbury from 1866 to 1903 and 
deputy high ste^ward of Oxford University 
from 1874 until his death. Meanwhile 
ho acquired a large practice at the parlia- 
mentary bar. This he was obliged to 
relinquish on entering the House of 
Commons in 1868. But until 1887 he 
enjoyed a good common law practice, 
besides bolding a leading position in the 
probate, divorce, and admiralty division 
and frequently acting as arbitrator in 
important rating cases. He was leader of 
the Oxford oirouit from 1886 to 1892. He 
was eo^unsel to the admiralty and judge 
advocate of the fleet from 1875 tfil Ms 
retirement through failing health m 1904. 
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A staunch conservative in politics, Hill, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, at Wolver- 
hampton in 1861 and at Coventry in March 
1 868, was elected for Coventry in December 
1868. He sat iAthe houseffor thirty-two 
years — representing Coventry (1868—74), 
IVest Staffordshire (1874-85),) and the 
Kingswinford division of Staffordshire 
(1835-1900). He was created a privy 
councillor in 1892, One of the earliest sup- 
porters of the policy afterwards Icnown as 
tariff reform, ho pressed in 1869 for an 
inquiry on behalf of the silk weavers of 
Coventry into the effect of the commer- 
cial treaty rvith France, and in speeches 
delivered in 1869 and 1870 showed tho 
weakness of Great Britain’s position in 
endeavouring to maintain a free trade 
policy against the operation of foreign 
tariffs 

In ISSl Staveley Hill went to Canada 
to study its suitability as a centre for 
emigration. He formed a largo cattle ranch 
seventy miles south of Calgoly, then in the 
North-West Territory, and since included 
in the province of Alboita. To this ranch, 
which was called New O.vley, he often 
returned, and he published a volume de- 
scriptive of the life among the foothills 
of the Rooky Mountains entitled ‘ From 
Home to Homo : Autumn Wanderings 
in the North West, 1881-1884’ (1886), 
illustrated by his wife. Toronto Uni- 
versity made him an hon. LL.D. in 1892, 
Ho died at his residence, Oxley Manor, 
Wolverhampton, 28 Juno 1905. Staveley 
Hill married (1) on 6 Aug. 1864 Katherine 
Crumpston Elorence {d. 14 May 1868), 
eldest daughter of Miles Ponsonby of Hale 
Hall, Cumberland; and (2) in 1876 Mary 
Frances (d. 1897), daughter of Francis 
Baud of St. Petersburg. A portrait of him 
by Doaanges belongs to his only child, 
Henry Staveley Staveley-Hill (i. 22 May 
1865), who succeeded him as recorder of 
Banbury and became in 1905 M.P. for tho 
Kingswinford division. 

Besides the volume mentioned above 
Staveley Hill wrote a treatise on the 
' Practice of the Court of Probate ’ (1869). 

[The Times, 30 June 1905 ; Faster, Alumni 
Oxonienses ; Foster, Men at the Bar ; Men 
and Women of the Time, 15th ed. 1899 ; 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1900 ; 
private information.] 0. E. A. B. 

HILL, ALSAGER HAY (1839-1906), 
social reformer, bom on 1 Oot. 1839 at 
GressonhaU Hall, Norfolk, was second son 
in a family of five sons and six daughters 
of John David Hay Hill, lord of the manor 


of GressonhaU, by his wife Margaret, 
second daughter of Ebenezer John Collett, 
of Hemel Hempsted, M.P. from 1814 to 1830, 

He was educated at Brighton CoUego 
(1850-4) and at Cheltenham College 
(1854-7), and while a schoolboy pub- 
lished at Cheltenham a small volume of 
poems, ‘ Footprints of Life,’ in 1857. Two 
years later he competed unsuccessfully for 
the prize for tho Bums centenary poem. 
In ife? he obtained an exhibition at Gains 
CoUege, Cambridge, migrating as scholar 
to Trinity HaU, where he graduated LL.B. 
in 1862. At Cambridge he started the 
‘ Chit Chat ’ debating club, which stUl 
exists, and was treasurer of the Union. 
Becoming a student of the Inner Temple 
on 3 Oct. 1860, he was called to the bar 
on 26 Jan. 1864. He joined the south- 
eastern circuit, but soon devoted his 
energies to joumali.sm and to literature, 
interesting himself especially in poor law 
and labour questions, and doing active 
work as almoner to the Society for the Relief 
of Distress in the East of London. 

In letters to the press during 1808 Hill 
called attention to weataie&ses in the poor 
law, and luged a more scientific elassilioa- 
tion of paupers {The Times, 9 Jan. 1868). 
His pamphlet on ‘ Our Unemployed,’ pre- 
pared as a competition essay for tlie National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, and published in 1867, was one of 
the first to caU public attention to the 
problem of unemployment, and to suggest 
a national system of labour registration. 
Other pamphlets foUoued : ‘Lancashire 
Labour and the London Poor’ in 1871 ; 

‘ Impediments to the Circulation of Labour, 
with a Few Suggestions for their Re- 
moval,’ in 1873 ; ‘ The Unemployed in 
Great Cities, with Suggestions for the Better 
Orgsiiiisation of Labourers,’ m 1877, and 
‘ Vagriinoy ’ in 1881. Hill was a pioneer 
of the sjutem of labour exchanges in Eng- 
land, and in 1871 established in Greek kStreet, 
Soho, ‘The Emplo}’ment Inquiry Office and 
Labour Registry,’ wliich was subsequently 
transferred to 15 Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, as the ‘ Central Labour Exchange, 
Employment, Emigration, and Industrial 
Intelligence Office.’ There as director Hill 
gave advice to applicants for assistance. 
In ooimection with the exchange and at 
the same offices he foimded and edited in 
1871 the ‘Labour News,’ which became 
an organ of communication between masters 
and men seeking work in aU parts of the 
kingdom. HiU had agents and corre- 
spondents in the chief industrial centres, 
who sent notes on the condition of the 
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local labour markets. Hill’s venture, wMcli 
■was not profitable, diminislied Ha strength 
and resources ; on his retirement a com- 
mittee ot ■working men managed the paper, 
and contributed from the profits to Hill’s 
maintenance. From 1877 onwards he also 
edited ‘ The Industrial Handbook ’ and super- 
intended the publication in 1881 of ‘ The 
Industrial Indes to London,’ by H. Llewelyn 
Wfiliams, as well as ‘ Business Aspects of 
Ladies’ Work.’ These pampUets were 
handy guides to employment, for both 
men and women. He also edited in 1870-1 
a series of penny ‘ Statutes for the People,’ 
wHch aimed at giving the labouring class 
cheap legal ad'vice. HiU likewise took 
a prominent part, from its foundation in 
1869, in the work of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, acting as honorary secretary 
of the council until July 1870, and as an 
active member of the council until 1880 
(see Charity Organisation Review, 1892). 

Through life Hill continued to ■write 
verse, ooTlecting Hs poems in ‘ Rhymes 'with 
Good Reason’ (1870-1), in ‘A Scholar’s 
DayJDream’ (1870; 2nd edit. 1881), and in 
‘ Afeusehold Queen ’ (1881). Hialyrios are 
somewhat rough in style, but show earnest 
sympathy ■\vith the labouring classes, ■with 
whose interest he identified himself. One of 
Ha poems, ‘ Mrs. Grundy’s Sunday,’ was 
■widely circulated to further the aims of 
the National Sunday League for rational 
S'unday recreation. He was a -vioe-president 
of the league from 1876 to 1890, and 
lectured at its Sunday Bvenmga for the 
People. The Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Umon also found H HH a zealous 
supporter. Hill fell in Ha last years into 
iU-health and poverty, living in retirement 
at Boston, Lincolnshire. Ho died there 
unmarried on 2 August 1906, and was 
buried at GressonhaU. He ■was elected a 
member of the Athenseum Club in 1877, 
and was president of the Cheltonian [Old 
Boys’] Society (1877-8). 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Poster’s Men at 
the Bar ; The Times, 4 Peb. 1910 (letter from 
Lionel 6. Robinson on Hill’s work in regard 
to Labour Exchanges) ; Cheltenham Coll. 
Reg. 1911, p, 171 ; notes from Hill’s brother, 
the Rev. Reginald Hay Hill, Wethersfield 
Vicarage, Braintree.] W. B. 0. 

HILL, FRANKHARRISON (1830-1910), 
journalist, baptised on 4 March 1830 at 
Boston, LinoolnsHre, was younger son 
of George Hill, merchant of that city, 
by Hs ■wife Betsy, daughter of Piahey 
Thompson [q. v.]. Educated at the 
Boston grammar school, Hill in September 


1846 entered as a divdnity student the 
Unitarian New College, Manchester, where 
ho studied under Dr. James Martineau 
[q.v. Suppl. I]. In June 1851 he completed 
the five years’ ‘ course of study for the 
Christian ministry prescribed by that insti- 
tution.’ There is no evidence that he 
availed himself of Hs right to preach. 
Meanwhile in 1848 he had matriculated 
at the University of London, and having 
graduated B.A. in the fust class in 1861 
acted from 1853 to 1865 as private tutor 
in the family of BuMnfield DarbisHro of 
Manchester ; the elder of Hs pupils, S. D. 
DarbisHre, was subsequently the famous 
‘stroke’ of the Oxford University boat 
(1868-70), and afterwards practised as a 
doctor at Oxford. Somewhat later Hill 
became tutor in the family of Mrs. Sails 
Schwahe, also of Manohester. 

HiU seems to have owed his intro- 
duction to journalism to Henry Dunobley 
[q. V.], ‘ Verax ’ of the ‘ Manohester Times 
and Exammer,’ and to Richard Holt 
Hutton [q. v. Suppl. I], editor of the 
‘Spectator.’ He was sufficiently well 
known in 1861 to become, on the death of 
James Simms, editor of the ‘Northern 
WHg,’ the oHef organ of the Ulster liberals. 
He took up Hb work at Belfast at the time 
when the Fenian movement in the south 
of Ireland was becoming dangerous, and 
when the civil war in the United States was 
influencing party politics at Westminster. 
Alone of Irish journalists he supported the 
north in the American struggle, and he 
risked temporary mipopularity in the cause 
(of. address presented on resigning editor- 
ship, Jan. 1866). 

After leaving New College, Manchester, 
Hill kept up friendly relations with Hs 
teacher. Dr. James Martineau, who had 
officiate at HUV s marriage at Little Portland 
Chapel, London, in 1862. TH’ough Martineau 
ho made the acquaintance of Harriet 
Martineau, then on the staff of the ‘ Daily 
News ’ and like Hmself a staunch supporter 
of the northern states. He also came to 
know Crabb Robinson, Robert Bro'svning, 
and W. J. Fox. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Frank Finlay, proprietor of the 
‘ Northern WHg ’ (Ha wife’s brother), HUl 
was hastily summoned at the end of 1866 
to London to become assistant editor of 
the ‘ Daily News.’ It was a critical 
moment in parliamentary politics. After 
the death in 1866 of Lord Pahnerston, 
the liberal prime minister, and the suc- 
cession of Earl RusseU to Ha office, the party 
demanded stronger measures and methods 
than the whig tradition countenanced. 
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HiU energetically championed a forward 
liberal policy. Whilst the conservative 
reform bill of 1806 was passing through 
parliament he contributed to a volume of 
essays, ‘ Questions for a Eeformed Parlia- 
ment’ (1867), an enlightened article on the 
political claims of Ireland. At the same 
time he wrote for the ‘ Saturday Review,’ 
and a high place among London joumalisli 
was soon won. On the retirement of 
Thomas Walker [q. v.] from the editor- 
ship of the ‘ Daily News ’ in 1869, Edward 
Dicey [q. v. Suppl. II] filled the post for 
a few months; but Hill soon succeeded 
Dicey, and he held the editorship for 
seventeen years. The price had been 
reduced from threepence to one pemiy a 
year before he assumed office. Hill con- 
tinued to give steady support to Glad 
stone’s administration, and the journal 
became an influential party organ. Under 
hia editorsliip and the management of (Sir) 
John Richard Robinson [q. v. Suppl. II] 
the ‘ Daily News ’ attained an iniiuence 
and a popularity which it had not pre- 
viously enjoyed. Hill collected a notable 
body of leader'-writers. Amongst these, 
in addition to Peter William Clayden 
[q. V. Suppl. II], the assistant editor, were 
Justin McCarthy, (Professor) William Minto 
[q. V.], (Sir) John Maodonell, Prof. George 
Saintsbury, Andrew Lang, and later Mr. 
Herbert Paul — whilst William Black the 
novelist, Sir Henry Lucy, and Frances Power 
Cobhe [q. v. Suppl. II] were occasional 
writers or auxihary members of the staff. 
Hill himself OToto constantly, notably a 
series of ‘ Political Portraits,’ which was 
published separately in 1873 and went 
through several editions. His intimate 
relations with the political leaders of the 
day enabled him to gauge accurately their 
aims and ambitions, and his keen insight 
had at its service a caustic pen. 

Hill declined to accept Gla^tone’s home 
rule pohoy in 1S86. The proprietors were 
im willing to sanction Hill’s claim to 
independence of the party leaders’ pro- 
gramme, and early in 1886 his services 
were somewhat abruptly dispensed with. 
He returned the cheque for a year’s salary 
sent by the proprietors on his retirement. 
Thereupon Hill’s political friends wished to 
show, by means of a pecuniary testimonial, 
their appreciation of his services to the 
party, but the pro]^sal was abandoned 
in deference to his wish. Before the close 
of the year he became the regular political 
leader-writer of the ‘ World,’ and held that 
post for twenty years. 

HiU contributed to the ‘ Fortnightly 


Review’ (1877-8) a bitter and trenchant 
article on ‘ The Political Joume 3 ^gs of 
Lord Beaoonsfield,’ and to the ‘ E^nburgh 
Review ’ (July 1887) an appreciative article 
on ‘ Mr. Glachtone and the Liberal Party.’ 
After leaving the ‘ Daily News ’ he was a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century.’ A life of George Canning which 
he wrote for the ‘ English Worthies ’ series 
(1881) contained few new facts, but showed 
a clearer appreciation of Canning’s political 
j aims and difficulties than previous bio- 
graphers had presented. 

TTiil was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1872, but never practised. He died 
suddenly at 13 Morpeth Terrace, West- 
minster, on 28 June 1910, and by his will 
bequeathed lOOOt. to the Boston graiiunar 
school to found an exhibition fiom the 
school to any English university. 

In June 1862 he married Jane Dalzell 
Finlay, daughter of the proprietor of the 
‘ Northern Whig,’ and a contributor to 
the literary section of that paper. After 
her marriage Mrs. HiU continued to write 
Uterary articles and reviews, chiefly in 
the ‘ Saturday Review.’ She died in 1904 
[Private information ; F. Moy Thomas’s 
RecoUeotions of Sir John R. Robinson, 1904; 
Justin McCarthy’s Remuiiscences ; Notes and 
Queries, 15 Oct. 1910.] L. G. R. 

HrLL,GEOEGE BIRKBECK NORMAN 
(1836-1903), editor of BosweU’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ bom at Bruce Castle, Totten- 
ham, lEddlesex, on 7 June 1835, was second 
son of Artliur BUU and grandson of Thomas 
Wright HiU [q. v.], whose sons, Sir Rowland 
and Matthew Davenport, are separately 
noticed (for his paternal ancestry see his 
Life of Sir Rowland HiU and History 
of the Penny Postage). His mother, EUen 
Tilt, daughter of Joseph Maurice, was of 
Welsh, and, through her mother, Theodosia 
Bache, of Huguenot origin. Educated at 
bis father’s school, he imbibed in youth 
strictly liberal principles. On 1 March 
1865 he entered Pembroke CoUege, Oxford, 
and there came under other influences. 
William Fulford, editor of the ‘ 0-xford and 
Cambridge Magazine,’ introduced him to 
the circle of Bume Jones, WiUiam Morris, 
and Rossetti, and he joined the Old 
Mortality Club, of which Swinburne, Pro- 
fessor Dicey, Professor Nichol, and iJf. 
Bryce were members. Hl-health condemned 
him to an ‘ honorary ’ fourth class in literse 
humaniores. He graduated B,A in 1858, 
and proceeded B.O.L. in 1860 and D.C.L. in 
1871. 

Eager to marry, he adopted the family 
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vocation of private schoolmastei’. In 1868 
he became an assistant in bis father’s 
school, and ten years later auGceeded to 
the headship on his father’s retirement. 
The contemporary development of the 
public schools, the deterioration of Totten- 
ham as a suburb, and Hill’s over-anxious 
and valetudinarian temperament militated 
against his success. He and his wife con- 
tinued the work under a sense of increasing 
strain until his health broke down seriously 
in 1876. Prematurely aged, he was hence- 
forth a chronic invalid. 

Prom 1869 onwards Hill was a frequent 
writer for the press, mainly of pungent 
criticisms in the ‘ Saturday Review.’ 
After two winters in the south HLU found 
the rest and quiet he needed at Bm-ghfield 
in the Heading district. Thera he devoted 
himself to the elucidation of the literary 
anecdote and literary history of the later 
eighteenth century, concentrating his main 
attention on the lue of Dr. Johnson. In 1878 
he ^bhshed, rvith a dedication to hi.s uncle. 
Sir Howland HOI, ‘Dr. Jolmaon; his Friends 
and his Critics,’ wherein he reviewed the 
judgments passed on Dr. Jolmson by 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Goldsmith, Boswell, and 
others, and depicted the Oxford of 1760. 
Next year he edited Boswell’s con’espond- 
enoe with Andrew Brskine and the ‘ Tour 
in Corsica.’ HiU interrupted his Jolm- 
sonian studies in order to write a life of 
Sh Rowland HUl (1880, 2 vols.). The 
account of the HOI famOy and ancestry is 
excellent, but the historical portions from 
the pen of the postal reformer are heavy. 
In 1880 also he wrote ‘ Gordon in Central 
Africa, 1874-1879,’ from original letters and 
documents belonging to Gordon’s sister 
(2nd edit. 1899). The loss of his favourite 
son, Walter, caused further delay in the 
resumption of his Johnsonian work. In 
1881 the Clarendon Press consented through 
Jewett’s iofluenoe to his proposal for a new 
edition of ‘ Boswell’s Life ’ upon a classical 
scale. It was eventually published in six 
volumes (with a dedication to Jowett as 
‘ Johnsonianissimus ’) in 1887, after nearly 
twelve years intermittent work, much of it 
done on the Riviera or Lao Leman. The 
edition was accepted as a masterpiece of 
spacious editing. The index, forming the 
sixth volume, is a monument of industry 
and completeness. Mr. Percy Kfagerald, 
a preceding editor of Boswell, alleged in- 
accuracy and inadequacy, hut Hill’s work 
was valiantly defended by Sir Leslie Stephen, 
HUl pursued his Johnsonian exegesis in 
seven further volumes : ‘ Johnson’s Letters ’ 
(1892, 2 vols.) ; ‘ Johnsonian Misoellanies ’ 


(Lives subsidiary to Boswell) (1897, 2 vols.), 
and ‘ Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets ’ 
(1905, 3 vols.), specially valuable from the 
wealth of annotation, which was revised for 
the press after his death by HiU’s nephew, 
Mr. Harold Spencer Scott. In 1887 he 
edited for the first time nearly ninety 
interesthig ‘ Letters of David Hume to 
William Strahan.’ This book he dedicated 
to Lord Rosebery, who hod purchased 
the manuscript letters at Jowett’s sug- 
gestion. 

In the autumn of 1887 HiU settled in 
Oxford at 3 Park Crescent, and his pen 
remained active on his favourite theme. 
He was made an honorary fellow of his old 
college (and Dr. Jolmson’s) and greatly 
enjoyed the social amenities of university 
life. He became the ‘ prior ’ (1891-2) and 
oracle of the Johnson Club in London. 

In 1889 he made a tour in the footsteps of 
Boswell and Johnson in Scotland, which 
he described in ‘ Footsteps of Samuel 
Johnson (Scotland), with Illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed.’ In 1890 he published a 
miscellaneous volume, ‘ Talks about Auto- 
graphs.’ In 1892 Hill left his Oxford house 
and divided his time thenceforth between 
his favourite winter residences, Clarens and 
Alaasio, his daughter’s house, The Wilder- 
ness, Hampstead, and a cottage at Aspley 
Guise, Bedfordshire. In 1893 he and his wife 
visited a daughter settled at Cambridge, near 
Boston, Massachusetts, and lie wrote an in- 
structive vohrmo on Plavvard College, which 
was warmly acclaimed in New England for 
its friendly tone of comparison. Williams 
College conferred a doctorate upon him ou 
10 Oct. 1893. Hi 1897 lus ‘ Letters of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti to WiUiam Allinghaiii ’ 
renewed memories of the Old Mortality 
Club at Oxford and of the old house in 
Red Lion Square whore Burne Jones and 
William Morris had their rooms. 

He died at Hampstead on 27 Eah. 1003, 
and was buried, at Aspley Guise by the side 
of his wife, who predeceased liim barely four 
mouths. He had married Annie, daughter 
of Edward Scott of Wigan, in the parish 
church there on 29 Deo. 1868, and by her 
he had five sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Maurice (6. 1859), is K.O., 
and bis third son, Leonard Brskine, M.B., 
E.R.S., is professor of physiology at London 
Hospital. 

A crayon drawing by W. R. Symonds, 
of 1896, reproduced as frontispiece in ‘ Talks 
about Autographs,’ is in the common room 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, to which 
he bequeathed his Jolmaouian library ; a 
portrait by Ellen G. Hill, dated 1876, is 
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reprodueed as frontispiece to the ‘ Letters ’ 
of 1906. 

HUl was the benevolent interpreter of 
Johnson’s era to his own generation, and 
brought to his work a zeal and abundant 
knowledge which gave charm to his discur- 
siveness. In addition to the works already 
cited he edited Johnson’s ‘Rasselas’ (Ox- 
ford, 1887); Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ (Ox- 
ford, 1888) ; ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Samuel 
Johnson’ (Oxford, 1888); Lord Chester- 
field’s ‘Worldly Wisdom: Selection of 
Letters and Characters’ (Oxford, 1891); 
‘ Eighteenth Century Letters, Johnson, Lord 
Chesterfield ’ (1898) and Gibbon’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
in the standard text (1900). He also issued 
in 1899 ‘ Unpubliahed Letters of Dean Swift ’ 
(the dean’s correspondence with Knightly 
Ghetwood of Woodbrook, 1714-31, from 
the Eorater Collection, since embodied in 
Ball’s new ‘ Swift Correspondence ’). There 
appeared posthumously lu-s ‘ Letters written 
by a Grandfather ’ (selected by Hill’s 
younger daughter, Mrs. Lucy Crump, 1903) 
and ‘ Letters of George Birkbeok Hill ’ 
(arranged by Mrs. Crump, 1900), 

[Brief Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by 
Harold Spencer Scott, prefixed to Lives of the 
English Poets, vol. i. 190S ; HUl’s published 
Letters, 1903, 1900 ; The Times, 28 Feb. 
1903, 9 Nov. 1906 ; Percy Fitzgerald’s hostile 
Editing h la mode — an examination of Dr. 
Birkbeok Hill’s now edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (1891), his A Critical Examination of 
Dr. B. Hill’s Johnsonian Editions (1898), and 
his James Boswell, an autobiography (1912) ; 
personal knowledge and private information.] 

T. S. 

HILL, ROSAMOND DAVENPORT- 
(1825-1902), educational administrator, 
horn at Chelsea on 4 Aug. 1826, was eldest 
of the three daughters of Matthew Daven- 
port Hill [q. V. for family history]. In 
1826 the family moved to the father’s 
ohamhers in Chancery Lane, and thence, 
in 1831, to Hampstead Heath. Here 
they became intimate rvith Joanna [q. v.] 
and Agnes BaiUie. At the age of eight 
Rosamond w'ent to a day school, where she 
was taught practical botany, a subject 
which affected her future attitude towards 
practical education. Most of her education 
was acquired at home, where her mother’s 
failing health threw much of the house- 
hold management on her. During girlhood, 
on 1 March 1840, she had an interview 
in London with Maria Edgeworth [q. v.], 
of which she has left a long account 
(Memoir ! p. 11). After a move to Haver- 
stock Hill, where Thackeray and other 
distinguished men visited them, tire 


family travelled abroad, in 1841 in Prance, 
in 1844 in Belgium, and later in Switzerland 
and Italy. In 1851 the father’s appoint- 
ment as a commissioner in bankruptcy 
took the family to Bristol, where Mary 
Carpenter [q. v.] enlisted Rosamond’s 
services in her ‘ St. James’s Back Ragged 
School.’ Rosamund took the arithmetic 
classes and taught the children practical 
household work. Rosamond tvas soon 
acting as private secretary to her father, 
and eagerly identified herself with his 
efforts at educational and criminal law 
reform. In 1866 she visited Ireland and 
wrote ‘ A Lady’s Visit to the Irish Convict 
Prisons.’ In 1 858 she and her father visited 
prisoim and reformatories in Spain, Prance, 
and Germany. The temperance question 
and the treatment of prisoners occupied 
her pen. In 1860 Davenport Hill and his 
daughters pnhiished ‘ Our Exemplars, Rich 
and Poor.’ Meanwhile in 1855 Piosamond 
and her father bad inspected together 
the reformatory at Mettray, founded on 
the family system by M. Frddcric Auguste 
Demetz, of whom Rosamond became a 
lifelong friend. After the ruin of the 
Mettray school during the war of 1870, 
she helped to raise nearly 25001. in 
England for its restoration. In 1866 Miss 
Carpenter and Rosamond started at Bristol 
on the Mettray principles an industrial 
school for girls, whioli is still at work. 

On the death of her father in 1872 
Rosamond and her sister Elorenoe went 
to Adelaide on a visit to relatives named 
Clark, of whom Emily Clark was a notable 
worker on behalf of children. In Australia 
the sisters inspected schools, prisons, and 
refonnatories with the aid of (Sir) Henry 
Parkes [q. v.]. Mias HiU gave evidenoe in 
Sydney before a commission on reforma- 
tory treatment, and the report issued in 
1874 quoted her evidence and included an 
important paper by her, ‘ A Summary of 
the Principles of Reformatory Treatment, 
with a Special Reference to Girls ’ (printed 
in the Memoir). She argued that the treat- 
ment should aim at fitting the girls to 
govern themselves. 

In 1875, after returning home by way 
of Egypt and Italy (in 1874), the sisters 
published ‘What we saw in Australia,’ 
and they completed in 1878 a biography of 
their father. In 1879 the two sisters settled 
in Belaize Avenue, Hampstead, and now 
added to their surname their father’s 
second name, Davenport, in order to avoid 
confusion between Miss Rosamond Hill 
and Miss Ootavia Hill (1838-1912), the 
active social reformer, who was no relation. 
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Jliss Hill at the same time left the Church 
of England for the Unitarians. 

On 6 Deo. 1879 she was elected as a pro- 
gressive member to the London school board 
for the City of London, being second on 
the poU. She retained her seat till 1897, 
fighting successfully six triennial elections. 
As a member of the board, she showed an 
administrative capacity which was acknow- 
ledged by all parties to be of the first rank. 
At the outset she joined the industrial school 
committee and school management com- 
mittee. She also acted as chairman of 
the managers of the Greystoke Place school 
in Eetter Lane, when it was the only board- 
school in the City of London, and there 
social or domestic economy was fii'st made 
a school subject. In 1882 she became with 
admirable results chairman of the cookery 
committee, contributing a valuable article, 
‘ Cookery Teaching imder the Loudon 
School Board,’ to ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ 
(June 1884; reprinted in ‘Lessons on 
Cookery,’ 1885). 

In 1886 she opposed the board’s pension 
scheme for teachers, which in 1895 was 
abolished as aotuarially unsound. She 
visited, in 1888, at Naas, Herr Abrahamson, 
the inventor of the Sloyd system of hand 
and eye training by means of woodwork, and 
described the system in the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ (May 1888). In the autumn of 
the same year she visited schools in the 
United States and Canada, and as a result 
she secured, in the face of much hostility, 
the introduction of pianos (for the purpose 
of marclung and drill) into the London 
schools. With oharaoteristio independence 
she resisted the provision by the board of 
meals for children, and in 1893 she opposed 
the denominational tendency of tho board, 
though she was an ardent advocate of daily 
religious teaching. In 1896 she gave evi- 
dence before the departmental committee 
on reformatory and industrial schools and 
wrote a paper on ‘ How to deal with Clfil- 
di’cn pronounced by the Authorities to be 
unfitted for Industrial Training’ [Memoir, 
p. 132). 

On her retirement from the board, owing 
to fadliug health, in 1897, she settled with 
her sister at a house near Oxford named 
Hillstow by Professor Skeat. The Brent- 
wood industrial school was on her retire- 
ment re-named ‘ The Davenport-Hill Homo 
for Boys.’ She died at ffiUstow after a 
long iUness on 6 Aug. 1902. 

To the end she was interested in 
the prevention of crime by education as 
well as in reformatories and industrial 
schools, which had first excited her pMan- 


thropio instincts, and she contributed two 
letters on those subjects to ‘ The Times ’ 
m her last days (24 Deo. 1900 and 16 April 
1901). She was long a member of the 
Eroebel Society, and was in 1894 made a 
governor of University College, London. 
She wrote in 1893’ Elementary Education 
in England,’ at the request of the women’s 
education sub-committee at the Chicago 
exhibition. 

[Memoir of Rosamond DaYSupcrt-Hill, by 
Ethel E. Metcalfe (with throe photographic 
portraits and a reproduction from adniatuie 
as a child) ; Tho Times, 7 Aug. 1902.] 

J. E. G. DB M. 

HILLS, Sm JOHN (1834-1002), major- 
general, royal (Bombay) engineers, bom 
at Neoohmdipore, Bengal, on 10 August 
1834, was the third son in a family of six 
sons and four daughters of James Hills 
of Noooliindipore, ono of the largest land- 
owners and indigo planter's in Bengal. 
His mother was Charlotte Mary, daughter 
of John Angelo Savi of Elba, and grand- 
daughter of General Corderan, command- 
ing the Ei'onch forces at Pondicherry. The 
.second son is Lieutonant-gonoral Sir James 
Hills-Johnes. 

Educated at tho Edinburgh Academy 
and at the Edinburgh University, where he 
won the Straton gold medal, BulLs entered 
tho East India Company’s College at 
Addisoombe on 6 Aug. 1862, and was made 
second lieutenant in the Bombay engineers 
on 8 June 1854. After instruction at 
Cbalham, Hills arrived at Bombay in 
August 1856, was posted to the Bombay 
sappers and. miners, and having passed 
in Hindustani was appointed, on 14 Jatu 
1867, assistant field engineer with the 
2nd division of the Persian expeditionary 
force under major-general Sir James 
Outram [q. v.]. He was present at the 
capture of Mohumra, and for his services 
with the expedition received the medal with 
clasp. Ho was promoted Ueu tenant on 
6 Nov. 1867. While at homo on fui'lough 
he was elected a fellow of tho Royal Society 
of Edinbiu'gh, on 21 March 1869. 

Returning to India, Plilla was for a 
time garrison engineer at Eort Wfiliam, 
Calcutta, and in January 1862 became 
assistant to the chief engineer in Oude in 
the publio works department at Lucknow. 
Promoted captain on 1 Sept. 1863, bo was 
appointed executive engineer in Rajputana 
in 1865. In 1867 he joined the Abyssinian 
expedition under major-general Sir Robert 
Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala) 
[q. V.]. He was at first employed as field 
enghieer at Kiimeyli camp, at the foot 
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of tlie hills, to which the railway was 
made from the base at Zula, ten miles 
away, on the Eod Sea. There he was 
mainly occupied in sinking wells for water 
supply. Later he helped to conatruet 
the road from rail head at Kumeyli to 
Senafeh, a distance of over 50 miles, 
with elevations rising to over 7000 feet, 
a most difficult undertaking, He was 
mentioned in despatches and received the 
medal. 

After the campaign Hills resumed work 
at Lucknow, From 1871 to 1883 he was 
commandant of the Bombay sappers and 
miners at Kirkee, bringing this native 
corps into a high state of efficiency. Mean- 
while ha was promoted major on 5 July 
1872, lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1877, and 
brevet colonel on 1 Oct. 1881. 

During the Afghan war of 1879-80, and 
while still commandant of the Bombay 
sappeia and miners. Hills was commanding 
royal 'engineer of a division of the Kanda- 
har field force as well as of the South 
Afghanistan field force in 1881. He took 
part in the defence of Kandahar and dia- 
tiuguished himself on several occasions 5 
was mentioned in despatches for liis ser- 
vices, was created C.B. on 22 Feb. 1881, 
and received the medal, 

After a furlough Hills served as com- 
mandmg royal engineer of the expeditionary 
force to Burma in 1886-7, He retired 
on 31 Deo. 1887 with the honorary rank 
of major-general. He was created K.O.B. 
in May 1900. He died unmarried at 60 
Weymouth Street, London, on 18 June 
1902, and was buried in the family vault 
at Kensal Green. 

Hills was an all-round sportsman, a 
first-rate cricketer, a powerful swimmer, 
a fine swordsman, and an excellent shot; 
many tigers fell to his gun. He published 
' The Bombay Field Force, isfe ’ (with 
plans, 1900), and ‘ Pomts of a Racehorse ’ 
(1903, 4to), which embodied the results of 
thirty years’ close study. 

[India Office Records ; Royal Engineers 
Records ; The Times, 20 June 1902 ; Car- 
marthen Journal, June 1902; Aberystwyth 
Observer, 23 May 1900; private infor- 
mation.] E. H. V. 

HIND, [See Aeoheb-Hind, Riohabd 
Dacee (1849-1910), classical scholar.] 

HIND, HENRY YOULE (1823-1908), 
geologist and explorer, bom at Nottingham 
on 1 June 1823, was third of five sons of 
Thomas Hind, by liia wife Sarah Youle. 

Educated till fourteen with his cousin 


John Russell Hind [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
astronomer, as a private pupil of the 
Rev. W. Butler, headmaster of the Not- 
tingham grammar school, he spent two 
years (1837-9) at the Handels-Schule at 
Leipzig. In 1843 he studied at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, but left without 
graduating. He then travelled and 
studied in France, returning to England 
in 1846 and leaving for Canada the same 
year. In 1848 he was made lecturer in 
chemistry and mathematical master in the 
provincial normal school, Toronto. From 
1853 till his resignation in 1864 he was 
professor of chemistry and geology in 
Trinity University, Toronto. Attached as 
geologist by the government of Canada 
to the first expedition to the Red River 
district (now the province of Manitoba) in 
1857, be was in command of the explorations 
in the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan dis- 
tricts of the North West Territory in 1858, 
and was employed in the exploration of 
Labrador and its river system in 1861, when 
his brother, William George Richardson 
Hind, accompanied the expedition as artist. 
He also conducted, in 1864, a geological 
survey of New Brunswick for the govern- 
ment of the province. In 18611-71 he 
examined officially the goldfields of Nova 
Scotia. Dming an exploration of] the 
min eral fields in north-east Newfoundland 
and the Labrador coast in 1876, he dis- 
covered the extensive cod banks that 
extend north-west for several hundred 
miles off the shore above the straits of 
Belle Isle. The Newfoundland government 
desired him to investigate further and 
report on this important discovery the 
following year, but the Canadian govern- 
ment required his services in preparing 
scientific evidence on behalf of the Canadian 
plea in the controversy over the fisherie.s 
with the United States, which was discussed 
before the commission then sitting at 
Halifax, N.S. At the close of the pro- 
ceedings in 1877 the records and evidence 
were entrusted to his care for arrange- 
ment and indexing at the suggestion 
of the commissioners for the United 
States. 

Hin d received the degrees of M.A. from 
Trinity University, Toronto, in 1853, and 
D.C.L. from King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, in 1890. In the latter year he was 
made president of the newly formed church 
school at EdgehiU. In 1 878 he was awarded 
a gold medM and diploma from the Paris 
exposition for charts showing the move- 
ments of seal and other fish on the coast of 
North America during the different seasons. 
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Hind died, on 9 Aug. 1908 at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, and was buried in the 
Maplewood cemetery. He married, on 
7 Peb. 1850, Katherine,[second daughter of 
lieutenant-colonel Duncan Cameron, C.B., 
of the 79th Highlanders, who was wounded 
at Quatre Bras. By her ho had issue 
two surviving sons, Dunoan Henry, reotor 
of Sandwich, Ontario, and Keimeth 
Cameron, canon of All Saints’ cathedral, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and two daughters. 

Hind was the editor of the ‘ Canadian 
Journal’ (3 vols. 4to, 1862-56); of the 
‘Journal of the Board of Arts and Manu- 
factures for Upper Canada’ (1861-63); 
and of the ' British American Magazine ’ 
(1863). All were published at Toronto. 
He contributed to the journals of the 
Royal Geographical Society, of which he 
was elected a fellow in 1880, and other 
learned societies. His chief independent 
publications are : 1. ‘ The Narrative of 
the Canadian Red River Exploring Ex- 
pedition of 1867 and of the Assinihoine 
and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition 
of 1858,’ Toronto, 1859, and London, 
1860, 2 vols. with maps ; containing 
the first detailed account and map of 
the now famous fertile belt. 2. ‘ Explo- 
rations in the Interior of the Labrador 
Peninsula, 1863,’ 2 vols., with iUustrations 
by Hind’s brother, WiUiam George Richard- 
son Hind. 3. ‘ Notes on the Northern 
Labrador Pishing Ground,’ Newfoundland, 
1876, which contains an account of the 
newly discovered cod banks. 4. ‘The 
Effect of the Pishery Clauses of the Treaty 
of Washington on the Pisheries and Pisher- 
men of British North America,’ 1877, which 
attracted wide-spread attention. 

[Art. in Prank Leslie’s Illustrated, 26 Peb. 
1881 ; Evening Mad, Halifax, N.S,, 10 Aug. 
1908, and Hants Journal, Windsor, N.S., 
12 Aug. 1908 ; Morgan, Canadian Mon and 
Women of the Time ; information supplied 
by Mias Margaret Hind (daughter), Sunny 
Side, Nova Scotia.] W. S. J. 

HINGESTON-RANDOLPH [formerly 
Hinqston], FRANCIS CHARLES (1833- 
1910), antiquary, bom at Truro on 31 March 
1833, was son of Francis Hingston (1700- 
1841), controller of customs at Truro, who 
belonged to a family long settled at St. Ives, 
had literary tastes, and wrote poems (edited 
by the son in 1867). Hia mother was 
J ane Matilda, daughter of Captain WiUiaiu 
Kirkness. 

Prom Truro grammar school Francis 
passed in 1861 to Exeter College, Oxford, 
as Elliott exhibitioner. He graduated B.A. 


in 1866 with an honorary foruth class 
in the final pass school, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1869. Ordained in 1856, he 
served as curate of Holywell, Oxford, until 
1858, when he moved to Hampton Gay, 
in the same county, succeeding to the 
incumbency of the parish next year. In 
1860 he became rector of Ringraore, near 
Kingshridge, Devonshire, the patronage 
to which living afterwards became vested 
in his family. He remained at Ringmore 
for the rest of his life. On his marriage in 
1860 to Martha, only daughter of Herbert 
Randolph, incumbent of Mohose, Roxburgh- 
shire, he added, at the wish of his father-in- 
law, the name of Randolph to Ms own and 
adopted Hingeston, the earher form of the 
spelling of Ms family surname. 

Hingeston-Randolph developed anti- 
quarian tastes early. At seventeen he 
published ‘ Specimens of Ancient Cornish 
Crosses and Fonts’ (London and Trm'o, 
4to, 1860). Much historical work followed, 
but his scholarship was called in question. 
In tho ‘ Rolls ’ series ho edited Capgrave’a 
‘ Chronicle ’ (1868) ; Capgrave’s ‘ Liber de 
Illusiribus Honricis ’ (1850), and ‘ Royal 
and Historical Letters during tho Reign 
of Henry the Fourth,’ vol. i. 1399-1404 
(1860). Tho last volume was especially 
censured, and when Hingeston-Randolph 
had completed a second volume in 1864 
collation of it by an expert mth the original 
documents led to the canoellMg and reprint- 
ing of sixty-two pages and the adding of 
sixteen pages of errata. Two copies of 
the volume are in the British Museum, 
one in the revised form and the other in 
the original state. Of each version eight 
copies were preserved, but none wasdssued 
to the public. 

In 1885 Frederick Temple, then bishop 
of Exeter, made Hinges Lon-Randolph a 
prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, and at 
the bishop’s suggestion ho began editing 
tbe ‘ Episcopal Registers ’ of the diocese. 
Between 1886 and 1909 he completed 
those of eight bishops of the tMrteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries (11 pts.). 
He mainly restricted himself to indexing 
the contents of the registers, a method 
wMch hmited the historical utility of Ms 
scheme. 

Hingeston-Randolph specially interested 
Mmself in church architecture, and was 
often, consulted about the restoration of 
west country churches. He wrote ‘ AroM- 
teotural History of St. Germans Church, 
Cornwall’ (1903), and contributed many 
arohiteotnral articles to the ‘ Building 
News ’ and the ‘ Ecolesiologist.’ For len 
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years (1879-90) lie was rural dean of Wood- 
leigh, and brought the work of the districi 
to a high state of efficiency. In his article; 

‘ Up and down the Deanery,’ which h< 
contributed to the ‘ Salcombe Parish 
Magazine,’ he gave an interesting historical 
account of every parish under his charge 
He died at Ringmore on 27 Aug. 1910, and 
was buried in the churchyard there. His 
wife predeceased him in 1904. He left four 
sons and six daughters. 

Besides the works cited, Hingest-on- 
Bandolph published ‘ Records of a Rocky 
Shore, by a Country Parson . . .’ (1876) 
and ‘ The Constitution of the Cathedral 
Body of Exeter’ (1887). He was also a 
contributor to ‘ Devon Notes and Queries ’ 
(iv. 73, 180, 1906-7), ‘ Notes and Gleanings ’ 
(1882-02), and ‘Western Antiquary’ (vi. 
1886-7, xi. 1891-2, and xii. 1893). 

[Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries; 
Boaso and Courtney, Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis ; Boaso, Collectanea Comubiensia ; 
private information.] H. 'J'-S. 

HINGLEY, Sir BENJAMIN, first 
baronet (1830-1903), ironmaster, born at 
Cradley in Worcestershire on 11 September 
1830, was youngest son of Noah Hingley 
(179^1877) of Cradley Park, at one time 
mayor of Dudley, by his first wife, Sarah, 
daughter of Noah Willett of Coalboum- 
brook, Kings winford. Noah Hingley, like 
his father before him, began life as a chain- 
maker in a small factory on the hanks of the 
Stour, and ultimately founded the chain 
makhig and cable firms of Noah Hingley & 
Sons, and Hingley & Smith of Netherton. 
Benjamin, after private education, worked 
with his father and his elder brothers, 
HezeMah (1825-1866) and George (1829- 
1901), in the manufacture of anchors. The 
introduction of the Nasmyth hammer 
enabled the firm to make a specialty of 
forgings of a large size, and the father, 
instead of purchasing the iron for the pur- 
pose, erected large ironworks at Nether- 
ton for the manufactm’e. Additional iron- 
works were subsequently acquired at 
Old TTill and Harts HiU, and the busi- 
ness grew until it became one of the 
largest and most important in the Mid- 
lands, In 1865, on the death of his 
brother Hezekiah, Benjamin became head 
of the firm, which was converted into a 
limited company in 1890. But Benjamin 
retained a controlling interest and continued 
in command tmtil ^ death. For nearly 
thirty years he was chairman of the South 
Stafiordshire and East Worcestershire Iron- 
masters’ Association, and president of the 


Midland iron and steel wages board. He 
was also for many years a prominent 
member of the South Staffordshire coal 
trade wages board. His sense of fairness, 
good judgment, and scrupulous integrity 
rendered him an important factor in the 
preservation of industrial peace in the 
Black Country. He was also for thirty 
years chairman of Lloyd’s British Testing 
Company, Limited, Netherton, chairman of 
the Cradley Gas Company, and a director 
and for some time chairman of the South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Company. In 1903 
he was elected president of the Mining 
Association of Great Britain. In 1883 he 
joined the Iron and Steel Institute, became 
a member of council in 1891 and a vice- 
president in 1903. In 1890 he was mayor 
of Dudley, and in 1900 was High Sheriff of 
Worcestershire. 

In 1885 Hingley began a parliamentary 
career, being elected liberal member of 
parliament for North Worcestershire. He 
represented the constituency for ten years, 
but in 1886 he joined the unionist wng of 
his party during the home rule controversy. 
In 1892 he rejoined the liberal ranks, 
While in the House of Commons he served 
on numerous committees dealing with 
trade and commercial questions, and was 
specially thanked for his services on the 
admiralty committee on dockyard manage- 
ment appointed in July 1886. He retired 
owing to ill-health in 1895. On 8 August 
1893 he was created a baronet, with special 
remainder, in default of issue, to his elder 
brother and his male issue. He died, 
unmarried, at his residence, Hatherton 
Lodge, near, Cradley, on 13 May 1905, and 
was buried at Halesowen. The baronetey 
descended to his nephew, George Benjamin 
Hingley, son of his brother Hezekiah. A 
presentation portrait in oils, by A. S. Cope, 
R.A., was exhibited at the Royal Academv 
in 1001. 

[Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
vol. kvii. ; Burke’s Baronetage ; The Times, 

5 May 1905.] L. P. S. 

HINGSTON, SiK WILLIAM HALES 
,1826-1907), Canadian surgeon, bom at 
Hinchbrook, Huntingdon, province of 
Quebec, on 29 June 1829, was eldest son in 
a family of two sons and two daughters of 
"lieut.-colonel Samuel James Hingston by his 
second wife, Eleanor McGrath of Montreal 
His father, an Irish Roman catholic, was 
ieutenant-oolonel in the Canadian militia. 
Alter the disbanding of the troops at the 
^inclusion of the war of 1812 he settled 
j)on a grant of laud at Hinchbrook. As a 
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pioneer lie waa unsuccessful, and died deep 
in debt in 1831. Kingston was educated at 
a grammar sobool in Huntingdon, kept by 
■Tobn {afterwards Sic Jobn) Rose, and then 
at the Montreal College of St. Sulpice 
(1842-3). In 1844 he became apprentice 
to R. W. Rexford, chemist, at Montreal, 
and managed to save sufficient from hia 
small eaminga aa a clerk to obtain a medi- 
cal training without other assistance. In 
1847 he entered McGill University in the 
medical faculty ; he graduated in pharmacy 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Lower Canada in 1849, and took a 
degree at the university in 1861. The 
same year ho wont to Edinburgh and 
studied under (Sir) James Young Simpson 
[q. V.] and James Syme [q. v.]. Simpson 
showed Kingston the rare mark of con- 
fidence of taking his pupil with him on 
his visits to private patients. He was 
made L.R.O.S.Edin. in 1852. Erom Edin- 
burgh Kingston passed to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, and thenoa for a few 
months to Dublin, whore ho worked 
under Stokes, Corrigan, and Graves. Hav- 
ing acquired a fair knowledge of German 
he next proceeded for two years to the 
Continent, where he engaged in medical 
study in Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Vienna. Although Simpson urged him to 
remain at Edinburgh as his personal 
assistant, Hingston began practice in 
Montreal in 1854. 

During the second year' of his practice 
he faced a cholera epidemic with heroic 
self-sacrifice, and won the devotion of poor 
Irish emigrants. In i860 he was nomin- 
ated to the staff of the Hotel Dieu. On his 
first patient there he successfully performed 
for the first time in Canada the new opera- 
tion of resection of a diseased joint. In 1865 
he, with a few others, was instrumental 
in reviving the Montreal Medico-Chirurgioal 
Society, of which he became president, and 
he founded the Women’s Hospital. He re- 
mained on the active staff of the Women’s 
Hospital till its amalgamation with the new 
Western Hospital, of which he was a charter 
member and consulting surgeon and chair- 
man of the medical board. In 1867 he 
revisited Edinburgh, and Sir James Simpson 
gave him an opportunity of proving his 
operative skill. In 1873 he was made 
dean of the medical faculty at Bishop’s 
College, and in 1878 professor of clinical 
surgery at Laval University. He was 
president of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Quebec in 1886. Hingston, 
who worked hard to make vaccination 
compulsory in Montreal, and to improve 
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the public health, won a high reputation 
as a surgeon possessing courage, decision, 
and rapidity in operation. In 1872 be 
removed in one operation, for the first 
time on record, the tongue and lower jaw. 
In ovariotomy for cystic and other tumours 
he was not at first successful, but in 1885 
he had a remarkable series of thirteen oases 
without a death. Hingston failed to master 
the meticulous routine of modern asepsis. 
He kept to the last his faith in the old 
system. His surgical ability was, however, 
widely acknowledged. In 1892, wken the 
British Medical Assooiation hold its annual 
meeting in Nottingham, he delivered the 
address on surgery. In 1900 he received 
the honorary fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 

Hingston was prominent in the puhho 
life of Montreal. He was mayor of the 
city m 1876, and was re-elected in 1876 
by acclamation, but declined a third term. 
He was chairman of the board of health 
of the city and also of the board for 
the province of Quebec in 1886. He 
interested himself locally in financial 
matters, was president in 1876 of the City 
Passenger Railway Company, which has 
since become the Montreal Street Railway 
System, and of the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank from 1895, besides being a 
director of the Montreal Trust and Deposit 
Company. Ho was made hon. D.O.L. of 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, and hon. 
LL.D. of Victoria University, Toronto. 
He was appointed commander of the 
Roman order of St. Gregory in 1876, and 
on 24 May 1896 ho was knighted. In the 
same year he was defeated as conservative 
candidate in Montreal Centro for the House 
of Commons, but he was appointed to the 
Senate in 1896. 

Hingston, whose Catholicism was un- 
compromising but not aggressive, died in 
Montreal on 19 Eeb. 1907, and was buried 
in Mount Royal oemetery. He married 
on 16 Sept. 1876 Margaret Josephine, 
daughter ot David Alexander Macdonald, 
Ueut. -governor of Ontario. She survived 
him. They had four sons and one daughter. 
The eldest son is a Jesuit priest ; the second, 
Dr. Donald Hingston, is on the surgical staff 
of the Hotel Dieu. A portrait by J. Colin 
Eorhes is in the possession of the family, 
and another by Delfosse is at the City and 
District Savings Bank, Montreal. 

Hingston published in 1885 ‘ Climate of 
Canada and its Relation to Life and Health,’ 
and pamphlets on vaccination and other 
subjects. He was a frequent contributor to 
professional periodicals. 
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[Tho Times, 20 Feb. 1907 ; Montreal Medical 
Journal, xzxvi. 191-202 ; Morgan, Canadian 
Men and Women of the Time, 1893 ; private 
information.] A. M. 

HIPKINS, ALFRED JAMES (1826- 
1903), musical antiquary, horn at 22 
Medway Street, Westminster, on 17 June 
1826, was only son of James Hipkins (1800- 
1882), a cabinet and pianoforte maker, who 
also wrote verse, by his wife Jane Mary 
Grant (1802-1866). He had an only sister, 
EUen (1838-1911). As a boy he desired to be- 
come a painter, but in 1840 he was placed 
by his father in Messrs. Broad wood’s piano- 
forte factory, where he remained all his life. 
A music-seller in the Strand, named Fenton, 
gave bim a few pianoforte lessons in 
1841, and MarceUus Higgs taught him the 
organ in 1844; in spite of such limited 
tuition be became a oharming performer 
on the piano, having the unique reputation 
of rendering the music of Chopin according 
to the composer’s intention. His chief 
energies wore devoted to a study of the 
Eoienoe of music and of the history and 
quality of keyboard instnunents. On the 
latter subject he became an unrivalled 
authority. He reintroduced equal tem- 
perament in tuning into this country in 
1846, and wrote profusely on musical 
history, contributing largely to ‘ Grove’s 
Dictionary,’ as well as to the ninth 
edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannioa.’ 
In 1881 he made a journey through Ger- 
many to examine historio pianofortes in 
the royal palaces. His chief publication 
was ‘ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare, 
and Unique’ (1881), a standard work 
illustrated in colour by William Gibbs. 
Between 1885 and 1896 he lectured on 
his special theme at the principal musical 
institutions as well as at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and superintended the arrangement 
of many exhibitions of musical instruments. 

He was elected F.S.A. on 14 Jan. 1886, and 
was a member of the council and honorary 
curator of the Royal CoEege of Music. A 
familiar and genial figure in musical 
circles, he died at Kensington on 3 June 
1903, and was buried at Kensington ceme- 
tery, HanweU. A memorial brass, designed 
by Sir Lawrence Ahna-Tadema (see Musical 
Timm, Oct. 1908), was placed in St. Mar- 
garet’s church, Westminster, where he was 
christened and where his kinsfolk Be. He 
left an interesting ooUection of tuning-forks 
to the Royal Institution and a fine col- 
lection of musical instruments to the 
Royal CoEege of Music. 

Hipkins married on 2 Oct. 1860 Jane 


Souter Black, of Scotch famUy, at Orange 
Street chapel, Leicester Square. Of their 
two children a son, who was deaf and 
dumb, was a distinguished wood engraver 
(5. 1861), whEe the daughter, Edith (6. 1854), 
a portrait painter, baa frequently exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

[Musical Times, Sept. 1808 and July 1903; 
private information.] F. C. 

HOAHE, JOSEPH CHARLES (1861- 
1906), bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong, 
bom at Ramsgate on 16 Nov. 1861, was 
fourth son of Edward Hoare, vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells, and lion, 
canon of Canterbury. Hia mother was 
Maria Eliza (rf. 1863), daughter cf Sir 
Benjamin Collins Brodie [q. v.], surgeon. 
Educated first at Brighton, then (1863-1870) 
at Tonbridge school, he passed with a 
scholarship to Trinity CoEege, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1874 with a second 
class in the classical tripos, and proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1878 and D.D. in 1898. In 
Decemhor 1874 he was ordained deacon 
by the Bishop of London for missionary 
work, and, after acting for some months 
as his father’s curate, sailed in October 1875 
to join tho Church Missionary Society’s 
Mid-China mission at Nmgpo. He was 
ordained priest by tho Bishop of North 
China in 1876. His chief work at Ningpo 
was the founding and successful conduct of 
a training coUege for Chinese evangehsta. 
Hoare rapidly acquired a knowledge of the 
Ningpo coEoquial language, and in it pro- 
duced versions of ‘Pearson on the- Creed,’ 
‘Trench on the Parables," and ‘ Ryle on St. 
Matthew.’ By 1891 he had sent out 164 
students, of whom G1 were then either 
evangehsts or school teachers. 

In 1898 Frederick Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, invited Hoare to succeed 
John Shaw llurdon [q. v. Suppl. H] as 
Bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong, and he was 
consecrated at St. Paul’s cathedral on 
11 June 1898. The change from mid-China 
to south China entmled the learning of 
two new dialects, and, as a bishop, Hoare 
had the oversight of a colony, as weU as 
of missionary work in several provinces. 
He won the respect of all classes in 
the colony, worked amongst the saEora 
of the port, and continned his policy of 
fostering a spirit of self-teEance amongst 
the Chinese Christians. Unswervingly 
loyal to the Church Missionary Society, he 
was not always at one with the home 
authorities. On 14 Sept, 1906 he set out 
from Hong-kong in Ms house-boat on a 
preaching tour along the coast. Caught 
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in tho typhoon of 16 Sept., lie headed back 
to Hong-kong, hut the boat capsized in 
Castle Peak bay, 12 miles from Hong-kong, 
and two Chinese sailor.s alone escaped. 
Hoare’s body was not recovered. 

Both at Ningpo and at Hong-kong 
Hoare left a permanent mark on the work 
of his mission by the influence of a fine 
personality and by his contributions to 
vernacular literature. Hoare was twice 
married: (1) in 1882 to Alice Juhana 
[d. 1883), daughter of Canon John Patte- 
son, of Norwich ; and (2) to Ellen, daughter 
of the Rev. P. F. Gough, who survived 
him, and by whom ho had two sons and 
three daughters. In addition to the works 
already noticed, there were issued after his 
death two volumes of comments on books 
of the Bible, edited by Walter Moule. 

[Record, 28 Sept. 1900 ; Ohuroh Missionary 
Intelligencer, November and December 1906 ; 
piivate information and personal knowlodge.] 

A, R. B. 

HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER, pseudo- 
nym. [vSee Cbaiqii!, Mrs. Peael Maby 
Tbbesa (1867-1906), novelist.] 

HOBHOUSE, ARTHUR, first Babon 
Hobhousb oe Hadspen (1819-1904), judge, 
born at Hadspen House, Somerset, on 
10 Nov. 1819, was fourth and youngestson of 
Henry Hobhouse [q. v.] by his wife Harriet, 
sixth daughter of John Turton of Sugnall 
Hall, Stafford. Edmund Hobhouse [q. v. 
Suppl. II], bishop of Nelson, and Reginald 
Hobhouse (1818-95), arohdeaoon of Bodmin, 
were older brothers. Passing at eleven from 
a private school to Eton, ha remained there 
seven years (1830-7). In 1837 he went to 
BaUiol College, Oxford, graduated B.A. in 
1840 with a first class in classics, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1844. Entering at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 22 April 1841, he was called to tho 
bar on 6 May 1845, and soon acquired 
a large chancery practice. In 1862 he 
became a Q.C. and a bencher of his inn, 
serving the office of treasurer in 1880-1. 
A severe illness in 1866 led him to retire 
from practice and accept the appointment 
of charity commissioner. Hobhouse threw 
himself into the work with energy. He was 
not only active in administration but advo- 
cated a reform of the law governing charit- 
able endowments. Tho Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, was a first step in that direction, 
and under that act George fourth baron 
Lyttelton [q. v.], Hobhouse, and Canon H. G. 
Robinson were appointed commissioners 
with large powers of reorganising endowed 
schools. Much was accomplished in regard 
to endowed schools, hut the efforts of 
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Hobhouse and his fellow commissioners re- 
ceived a chock in 1871, when tho House of 
Lords rejected their scheme for remodel- 
ling tho Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 
There followed a controversy which was 
distasteful to Hobhouse, and with little 
regret he retired in 1872 in order to succeed 
Sir James Fitzjamos (Stephen [q. v.] as law 
member of the council of the governor- 
general of India. Hobhouse had meanwhile 
served on the royal commission on the 
operation of the Land Transfer Act in 1869. 

Hobhouse ‘ on his departure for India 
received strong hints that it would be 
desirable for him to slacken the pace of 
the legislative machine,’ which had been 
quickened by the consolidating and codi- 
fying activities of Fitzjames Stephen and 
of Stephen’s immediate predecessor, Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine [q. v,] (Ilbbrt, 
Legislative. Methods ami Forms, p. 138). 
That suggestion he approved. Whitley 
Stokes [q. V. Suppl. II], secretary in the 
legislative department, was mainly re- 
sponsible for the measures passed during 
Hobhouse’a term of office, with the impor- 
tant exception of the Spociflo Relief Act, 
1877, in which Hobhouse as an equity 
lawyer took an especial interest, and a 
revision of the law relating to the transfer 
of property, which became a statute 
after he left India. Of strong liberal senti- 
ment, Hobhouse had small sympathy with 
tho general policy of the government of 
India during tho opening of Lord Lytton’s 
viceroyalty. Tho attituclo to Afghanistan 
was ospooially repugnant. On the con- 
clusion of his term of office in 1877 he was 
made a K.O.S.I., and returning to England 
soon engaged in party politics as a thorough- 
going opponent of the Afghan poUoy of 
the conservative government. In 1886 he 
and John (afterwards Viscount) Morloy un- 
successfully contested Westminster in the 
liberal interest against Sir Charles Russell, 
third baronet, ot Swallowfleld, and W. H. 
Smith [q. v.]. Hobhouse was at the bottom 
of the poll. 

In 1878 ho was made arbitrator under 
tho Epping Forest Act (41 & 42 Viet, 
c. coxiii.) and in 1881 he succeeded Sir 
Joseph Napier [q. v.] on the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy oounoil. There without 
salary he did useful judicial work for 
twenty years. He delivered the decision 
of the committee in 260 appeals, of whieli 
120 were from India. Several cases were 
of grave moment. In Merrimann. WiUiams 
(7 Appeal Cases 484), an action between 
the bishop and dean of Grahamatown, 
Hobhouse set forth fully the history of the 
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relationship of the Church of South Africa constructive legal reformer, Hobhouse, all of 
with the Church of England, and decided whose judicial work was done gratuitously, 
that the South African Church is inde- urged many legal changes, which won 
pendent of it. In the consolidated appeals adoption very slowly. Much influence is 
in 1887 hy several Canadian banks (12 assignable to an address by bim before 
Appeal Cases, 575) against the decisions the Social Science Congress at Birmingham 
of the court of queen’s bench for Quebec, in 1868 on the law relating to the pro- 
whieh involved the respective limits of the perty of married women (1869 ; new edit, 
power of the dominion and provinoial 1870), and to ‘ The Dead Hand ’ (1880), a 
legislatures to regulate banks, Hobhouse’s eoUeotion of addresses on endowments 
judgment upheld the right of the province and settlements of property (reprinted 
to tax banks and insurance companies from the ‘ Transactions of the Social Science 
constituted by Act of the dominion Association ’ ). 

legislature. In a ease from India in 1899 Hobhouse married, on 10 Aug. 1848, 
(20 Indian Appeals, Law Reports 113) Mary (d. 1905), daughter of Thomas Earrer, 
which necessitated the review of a num- solicitor, and sister of Thomas, first Baron 
ber of conflicting decisions of the Indian Farrer [q. v.]. Sir William Farrer (il. 1911), 
courts, Hobhouse settled a long disputed and Cecilia Frances (d. 1910), wife of 
point in Hindu law and decided, contrary Stafford Henry Horthcote, first earl of 
to much tradition, that when an individual Iddesleigh. He left no issue, and the 
person was adopted as an only son, the fact peerage became extinct on his death. Two 
of adoption should be legally reco^ised portraits, a drawing by George Richmond 
and the parents’ plenary powers admitted, and an oil painting by Frank HoU (1882), 
In 1885 Hobhouse accepted a peerage are in the possession of his nephew, the Rt. 
with a view to assisting in the judicial work Hon. Henry Hobhouse. 
of the House of Lords, but a statutory [Lord Hobhouse, a Memoir, by L. T. Hob- 
qualification by which only judges of the .use and J. L. Hammond, 1905 ; Burke’s 
high courts of the United Kingdom could Peerage, 1899 ; Foster, Alumni Oxoniensos ; 
sit to hear appeals had been overlooked. Foster, Men at the Bar ; The Times, 7 end 10 
In 1887 the disqualification was removed by Dec. 1904 ; private information.] 

Act of Parliament in regard to members of 0. E. A. B. 

the judicial committee ; but Hobhouse did HOBHOUSE, EDMUND (1817-1904), 
not take up the work of a judge in the bishop of Nelson, New Zealand, antiquary. 
House of Lords. He only sat there to try bom in London on 17 April 1817, was elder 
three oases, in two of which, Russell v. brother of Arthur, first Baron Hobhouse 
Countess of Russell (1897 Appeal Cases 395) of Hadspen [q. v. .Suppl. H], and was 
and tho Kempton Park case (1899 Appeal second son of Henry Hobhouso [q. v.]. 
Cases 143), he was in a dissenting minority, imder-secretary of state for the home 
As a judge Hobhouse, who was always care- department. Ho entered Eton in 1824, but 
ful and painstaking, invariably stated the left it in 1830 from ill-health and read with 
various arguments fully and fairly, but he tutors. He matriculated at Balliol College, 
was tenacious of his deliberately formed Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1834, and graduated 
opinion. hi 1838, proceeding M.A. in 1842, B.D. 

■RTiile engaged on the judicial com- n 1861, and D.D. in 1858. He rowed m the 
mitteo, Hobhouse devoted much energy to Balliol boat for four years (1835-8), and was 
local government of London. From 1877 stroke in 1836-7. Oxford giving no facilities 
to 1899 he was a vestryman of St. George’s, for theological study, Hobhouse wont to 
Hanover Square. In 1880 ho assisted to Durham University, where he graduated 
form and long worked for the London Muni- L-Th. in 1840. At his father’s wish, he 
cipal Reform Ijeague, which aimed at secur- entered for a fellowship at Merton, and 
ing a single government for the metropolis, was elected at his third trial in 1841. 
From 1882 to 1884 he was a member of the Ha was ordained deacon in the same year 
London School Board. Upon the creation and priest in 1842. In 1843 ho became 
of the London County Council in 1888 vicar of the college hving of St. Peter 
Hobhouse was one of the first aldermen, in the East, Oxford, which he held with 
Advancing years and increasing deafness his fellowship till 1858. 
led him to retire from the judicial Hobhouse worked his parish with zeal 
committee in 1901. He died at his London and declined offers of better preferment, 
residence, 15 Bruton Street, on 6 Deo. 1904, Bishop Samuel Wilberforoe [q. v.] made 
and was cremated at Golder’s Green. him rural dean, and as secretary of the 

To tho last an advanced liberal and diocesan board of education ho did much 
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for the ohm'oh Bchools, and helped to found 
the Culham training college for school- 
masters. On his father’s death in 1864 
he devoted part of his patrimony to pro- 
viding at St. Edmund HaU and St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, help for necessitous students. 
On the subdivision of the diocese of New 
Zealand, Bishop G. A. Selwyn [q. v.J 
obtained the appointment of Hobhouse to 
the new see of Nelson, for which he was con- 
secrated in 1868. The diocese, extending 
over 20,000 square miles, had a sparse and 
scattered population, -with few roads. 
Its difficulties were increased by the out- 
break of the Maori war, and by the dis- 
covery of gold. Hobhouse was diligent in 
ministering to his scattered flock, was 
generous in hospitality, provided a residence 
for the holder of the see, and founded the 
Bishop’s School. But the work broke 
down his health ; he resigned the see 
in 1805 and returned home in 18130. In 
1867 he became incumbent of Beech Hill, 
near Reading. On Bishop Selwyn’.? trans- 
lation to Lichfield ho made Hobhouse, 
in 1869, his assistant bishop, and in 1871 
gave him the rectory of Eeflaston, Derby- 
shire. During 1874-5 he was chancellor of 
the diocese, though he had no legal training 
[lAfi and EpiscopiU of 0. A, Sdvryn, ii. 
360). On the death of Selwyn in 1878, 
the new bishop, W. D. Maclagan [q. v. 
Suppl. II], retained him as assistant j but 
iU-health led him to resign in 1881. He 
retired to Wells, lending aid to clergy 
around him but refusing office. The Somer- 
set Archseological Society gained in him 
an active member, and he helped to found 
the Somerset Record Society. He died at 
Wells on 20 April 1904. 

Hobhouse was twice married: (1) in 1858 
to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of General 
the Hon. John Brodiick ( 3 . 1864), by whom 
he had two sons ; and (2) in 1868 to Anna 
Maria, daughter of David Williams, warden 
of New College, Oxford, who survived him. 

Hobhouse, who was from his Oxford 
days a zealous student of English medissval 
history, more especially on its ecclesiastical 
side, published ‘ A Sketch of the Life of 
Walter de Merton’ (1869), and edited the 
‘Renter of Robert de Norbury, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry ’ (in ‘ CoUeotions 
for a History of Staflordshire,’ vol. i, 1880). 
For the Somerset Record Society he edited 
‘ Calendar of the Register of John de 
Drokensford, 1309-1329 ’ (1887 ) ; ‘ Church- 
wardens ’ Accounts of Croscombe, &o.’ 
(1890) ; ' Eentaha et Custumaria Miohaelis 
de Amhresbury ’ (1891) ; and (with other 
members of the connoil) ‘ Two Cartularies 


of the Augustinian Priory of Brutonfand 
the Cluniao Priory of Montaoute’ (1894). 
A volume of sermons and addresses was 
printed in 1906. 

[Memoir by his son. Waller Hobhouse, 
prefixed to Sermons and Addresses, 1905 ; 
The Times, 22 April 1904 ; Guardian, 27 April 
1904 ; Athenajum, 30 April 1904.] A. R. B. 

HODGETTS, JAMES FREDERICK 
(1828-1906), commander and archeo- 
logist, son of James Hodgetts (d. 1830) 
by his wife Judith, daughter of Richard 
May, portrait painter, was born in London 
on 18 Jan. 1828. After his father’s death 
his mother married Edward William 
Brayley [q. v.]. Hodgetts did not get oh 
with his stepfather, who educated hmi for 
a scientific career. As a boy he assisted 
Sir Samuel Rush Mojudek [q. v.] in the 
arrangement of the Tower armoury. At an 
early ago he went to sea, was in the East 
India Company’s service in the Biumese 
war of 1851, became commander in the 
Indian navy, was wrecked, and had a 
narrow escape from drowning off the coast 
of Australia. Ho volunteered for service in 
the Crimean war ; not being accepted, he be- 
came professor of seamanship at the Prussian 
naval cadets’ school in Berlin till 1866, 
when the school was aboHshod. Having 
studied Russian in India, he transferred 
liis services at the suggestion of Sh' 
Roderick Impey Murchison [q. v.l to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, where ho leotured 
as professor in the Imperial College of 
Practical Science till his retirement in 1881. 
Coming to London, ho patented a design 
for ships’ huUs, wMoh was nob carriod out j 
wrote stories for boys in the ‘ Boys’ Own 
Paper’ (‘Harold the Boy Earl’ being the 
first), afterwards published separately ; and 
wrote and leotured on arohEeologioal sub- 
jects, contributing to the ‘ Journal of the 
British Archseological Association ’ and to 
the ‘ Antiquary.’ He was engaged on an 
unfinished Ufe of Alfred the Great. He 
died at his residence, 24 Cheniston Gardais, 
Kensington, on 24 April 1906. He married 
(1) in 1868 Isabella Gough (d. 1862), by 
whom he had a son, Edward Arthur Brayley 
Hodgetts ; and (2) in 1867 Augusta Louisa 
von Dregor, by whom ha had one 
daughter. 

Among Ms pubKoations were : 1. ‘ Ivm 
D obrofi: a Russian Story,’ Philadelphia, 
I860. 2. ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dress and Food,* 
&c., 1884 (lectures at the International 
Health Exhibition). 3. ‘ Anglo-Saxon 

DweUmgs,’ &o., 1884 (ditto). 4. ‘ Older 
England,’ &o., 1884 (six lectures at the 
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British Museum). 6. ‘Older England,’ 
&c., second series, 1884 (ditto). 6. ‘The 
Champion of Odin ; or, Viking Life,’ &c., 
1885. 7. ‘ The English in the kliddle 

Ages,’ 1885. 8. ‘ Greater England,’ &c., 

1887 (on the consolidation of the colonial 
empire). 9. ‘ Edwin, the Boy Outlaw,’ 
1887. 

[The Times, 26 April 1006 ; Athenaeum, 
6 May 1906 ; Ann ual Ecgister, 1906 ; private 
information.] A. G. 

HODSON, HENRIETTA (afterwards 
Mbs. Henry Labouchere) (1841-1910), 
actress, bom at Upper Marsh, in St. Mary’s 
parish, Westminster, on 26 JIarch 1841, 
was eldest daughter of George Alfred 
Hodson, Irish comedian and singer (1822- 
1869), by his wife Henrietta Elizabeth 
Noel. Her father kept the Duke’s Arms 
inn at Westminster (Rcy. Births, Somerset 
House). Her two sisters, Kate (afterwards 
Mrs. Charles Fenton) and Sylvia, were also 
on the stage. As a girl Henrietta Hodson 
was entrusted by her parents far instruction 
in acting to Edmund Glover of the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, w here she made her first 
appearance as a mute ‘ super ’ in 1858. At 
the end of nine months she was promoted to 
small parts. Early in 1800 she was acting at 
Greenock, and there first met Henry Irvmg. 
With the view of bettering their positions 
the two journeyed on speculation to 
Manchester, where they were engaged fay 
Knowles for his Theatre Royal stock com- 
pany, both making their first appearance 
in the city on 29 Sept, in ‘ The Spy ; or 
a Government Appointment.’ In the 
autumn of 1861 Henrietta Hodson became 
a member of Mr. J. H. Chute’s Bath and 
Bristol companies, and in both cities soon 
acquired popularity as a soubrette and 
burlesque actress. On 4 March 1863, at 
the opening of the Theatre Royal, Bath 
(newly built after destruction by fire), she 
played Oberon in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’ ; the cast included Ellen Terry 
and Madge Robertson. Shortly afterwards 
she married Walter Richard Pigeon, a 
Bristol solicitor, and retired from the 
profession ; but on the early death of her 
husband she returned to the stage in her 
maiden name, which she used professionally 
to the last. 

On 26 Dec. 1866 Henrietta Hodson made 
an auspicious first appearance in Loudon 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, during the 
second season of H. J. Byron and Marie 
Wilton’s management, as Prometheus in 
Byron’s new extravaganza, ‘ Pandora’s 
Box ; or The Young Spark and the Old 


Flame.’ In 1867 the Queen’s Theatre, 
Long Acre, was built by Samuel lamon, 
and opened by a syndicate which in- 
cluded Henry Labouchere, then M.P. for 
Windsor. The responsible manager was 
Alfred Wigan. Miss Hodson joined the 
original company, which included (Sir) 
Charles Wyndhom, (Sir) Henry Irving, 
J. L. Toole, Lionel Brough, and EUen Terry. 
The new theatre opened on 24 Oot. 1867 
with Charles Reade’s ‘ The Double Marriage,’ 
in which Miss Hodson appeared as Jacintha. 
On 8 Jan. 1868 she gave a pathetic render- 
ing of Lucy Gamer in Byron’s ‘ Dearer 
than Life,’ and in the following April 
played Oliver Tmst to Irving’s Bill Sikes 
and Toole’s Artful Dodger in Oxenford’s 
dramatisation of Dickens’s novel. 

During 1868 she married Henry 
Labouchere, one of the proprietors of the 
Queen’s Theatre, but she continued on the 
stage, where she fully mamtamed her 
reputation. Terminating her engagement 
at the Queen’s in August 1870, she opened 
the Royalty oi\ 3 Sept, for a season under 
her owm management, appearing with 
acceptance in Reece’s ‘ Whittington and 
his Sensation Cat’ and other pieces, 
chiefly burlesques. In November she 
returned to the Queen’s to play Ariel in a 
spectacular revival of ‘ The Tempest.’ 
Henry Labouchere had then bought out 
the other lessees and the proprietor, and 
had assumed control of the theatre. Miss 
Hodson’s technical knowledge and e.vpe- 
rience proved invaluable to her husband. 
Her sister Kate (acting as JEss Kate Gordon) 
joined the company as the principal sou- 
brette. In April 1871 Mss Hodson made 
a new departure by appearing as Imogen 
in ‘ Cymbclbio,’ and, although somewhat 
lacking in dignity and passion in the earlier 
scenes, showed discretion and grace in the 
boy’s disguise. 

In the foUowing October Henrietta 
Hodson entered upon a .second period of 
management at the Royalty by reviving 
‘The Honeymoon,’ with herself as 
Juliana, Here she inaugurated the .system 
(frequently adopted since) of the rmseen 
orchestra. In Dee. 1871 came a popular 
revival of ‘ Wild Oats,’ compressed into 
three acts, with (Sir) Charles Wyndham 
as Rover and the manageress as Lady 
Amaranth. Miss Hodson won lavish jrraise 
in January 1874 for the naturalness of her 
acting as Jane Theobald in the new comedy 
‘ Ought we to visit her 1 ’ although the 
conduct of one of the authors, (Sir) William 
Sehwenok Gilbert [q. v. Suppl. U], at the 
rehearsals was highly distasteful to her. 

t2 
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In July 1874 she concluded her management 
by appearing as Peg Woffington to the 
Triplet of the veteran Benjamin Webster. 
On 29 Nov. 1876, at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, she ivas the first Olytie in Joseph 
Hatton’s dramatisation of his novel of that 
title, and played the part at the Olympic 
in London on 10 Jan. 1876. 

After other engagements she played, in 
January 1877, Cynisoa in a revival of 
Gilbert’s ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ’ at the 
Haymarket, and during the rehearsal had 
a fresh dispute with the author, whose 
dictatorial control she attacked in a 
pamphlet-letter addressed to the profession 
[see under Gilbebt, SinWrixiAMScHWENaK, 
Suppl. 11]. On 3 Jan. 1878 Miss Hodson 
appeared to signal advantage at the 
Queen’s as Dolores, Countess Ryaoor, in 
‘ Fatherland, ’ her husband’s adaptation of 
Sardou’s ‘ Patrie.’ Shortly afterwards she 
retired from the stage. 

Thenceforth she was chiefly known as the 
tactful hostess at her husband’s successive 
residences, Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, and 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster. In 
1881 she was instrumental in introducuig 
Mrs. Langtry to the stage, and in 1882 
accompanied her to America, but made a 
quick return owing to a violent dispute 
with her prot6g6e. In 1903 Labouchcre 
acquired Villa Christina, near Florence, 
and thither Mrs. Labouchere retired. She 
died there suddenly of apoplexy on 30 Oot. 
1910. She loft a daughter, Dora, married, 
in 1903, to the Marquis Carlo di Rudini. 
Henry Labouchere died at the ViUa 
Christina on 16 Jan. 1912. 

An actress of individuality and high tech- 
nical accomplishment, Henrietta Hodson 
was seen at her best in characters where 
she could mingle demureness with an 
underlying sense of fun and mischief. 
When pathos or sentimentality was de- 
manded she was found wanting. Her art 
was somewhat too delicate and refined for 
burlesque, in which she showed a lack of 
animal spirits. 

[PaBcoe’a Dramatic List ; The Stage Door 
(Routledge’s CbristmaB Annual, 1880) ; EUen 
Terry’s Story of My Life (with portrait of Miss 
Hodson) ; BelviUe St. Penley’s The Bath 
Stage, 1892 ; The Bancrofts, 1909 ; Mrs. 
T. P. O’Connor, I myself, 1911; Michael 
Williama’s Some London Theatres, 1883 ; 
The Stage of 1871, by Hawk’s Eye ; Strand 
Mag., May 1894, p. 617 ; Dutton Cook’s Nights 
at the Play, 1883; Joseph Knight’s Theatrical 
Notes, 1893 ; Daily Telegraph, 1 Nov. 1910 ; 
private information and personal research.] 

W. J. L. 


HOEY, Mbs. FRANCES SARAH, ‘Mrs. 
Gashbl'Hoey’ (1830-1908), novelist, born at 
Bushy Park, 00 . Dublin, on 14 Feb. 1830, was 
one Olathe eight children of Charles Bolton 
Johnston, secretary and registrar of the 
Mount Jerome cemetery, Dublin, by his wife 
Charlotte J ane Shaw. Frances was educated 
at home, chiefly by her own efforts. On 
hor sixteenth birthday, 14 Feb. 1846, she 
married Adam Murray Stewart. There were 
two daughters of the marriage. In 1863 
she began to contribute reviews and articles 
on art to the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ and the 
Nation’ and other Dublin papers and 
periodicals. Thenceforth until her death 
she was continuously occupied in journalism, 
novel-writing or translation. 

Her husband Stewart died on 6 Nov. 
1866, and his widow then came to London 
with an introduction to Thackeray. She 
soon wrote reviews for the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ to whoso editor William Caiietou 
introduced her, and for the ‘ Spectator.’ 
On 6 February 1868 she married John 
Cashel Hoey (1828-1893), O.M.G., a knight 
of Malta and a well-known Dublin 
journalist. Ho was a member of the 
Young Ireland party, and assisted Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy [q. v. Suppl. II] 
when he revived the ‘ Nation ’ in 1849, and 
was editor during 1856-7 after Duffy’s 
departme for Australia (of. 0. 6. Duiey, 
My Life in Two Hemis'plteres, 1898). He 
was a devout Roman catholic, and after 
hor marriage his wife adopted his faith. 
Later Hoey was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple (18 Nov. 1861), and was 
secretary to the agent-general of Victoria 
in London (1872-3 and 1879-92) and of 
New Zealand (1874^9) (see Foster’s dfern 
at the Bar). 

In 1866 Mrs. Hoey began with a story 
entitled ‘ Buried in the Deep ’ a long con- 
nection with ‘Chambers’s Journal,’ then 
under the editorship of James Payn [q. v,]. 
Until 1894 she was a constant contributor, 
writing articles, short stories, and two 
serial novels, ‘ A Golden Sorrow ’ (1892) and 
‘ The Blossoming of an Aloe ’ (1894). 

Mrs. Hoey wrote in aU eleven novels, 
deahng for the most part with fashionable 
society. Her first novel, ‘ A House of 
Cards’ (3 vols. 1868; 2nd edit. 1871), two 
later novels, ‘ Falsely True ’ (1870) and 
‘The Question of Cain’ (1882), and her 
last novel, ‘A Stern Chase’ (1886), each 
passed into a second edition, and some 
enjoyed a vogue in Canada and the United 
States. Mrs. Hoey was also largely respon- 
sible for ‘Land at Last’ (1866), ‘Black 
Sheep ’ (1867), ‘ Forlorn Hope ’ (1867), 
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‘ Rook Ahead ’ (1868), and ‘ A Righted 
Wrong’ (1870), five novels which were 
published under the name of Edmund 
Yates fq. v.] ; of the last work Mrs. Hoey 
was sole author, and the secret of her 
authoraliip was divulged. Mrs. Hoey, too, 
helped Yates in 1874 to plan the ‘ \Wld,’ 
for which she wrote much. 

lVIr.s. Hoey was a frequent visitor to Paris, 
and was well known to English residents 
there. On Easter Day 1871 she was the 
only passenger from London to Paris, whence 
she returned next day with the news of 
the Commune. An article by her, entitled 
‘ Red Paris,’ appeared in the ‘ Spectator.’ 
Mrs. Hoey was ‘ reader ’ for publishers at 
various periods, and was the first to send a 
‘ Lady’s Letter ’ to an ’Australian paper, 
a piece of work which .she performed fort- 
nightly for more than twenty years. She 
also translated twenty -seven works from 
the French and Italian, seven in colla- 
boration with John Lillie. They include 
memoir, s, travels, and novels. 

Mrs. Hoey, who was a humorous talker 
and generous to literary beginners, was 
granted a civil list pension of SO/, in 1892. 
She was left a widow next year, and died 
on 8 July 1908 at Beocles,*^ Suffolk ; she 
was buried in the churchyard of the 
Benedictine church at Little Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 

[Who’s Who, 1908 j The Times, 15 July 
1908 ; Allibone, Suppl. ii. j Tinsley, Random 
Reeolleotions of an Old Publisher, 1900, i. 
138-113 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] 

E L 

HOFMEYR, JAN HENDRIEl (1845- 
1909), South African politician, born at 
Capetown on 4 July 1845, was eldest of 
the five children of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, 
a farmer in the Cape Peninsula. The 
family came from the Netherlands to South 
Africa in the eighteenth century. Edu- 
cated at the South African College at Cape- 
town, he left school at the age of sixteen, 
meaning to enter the governnient service ; 
but having no interest and no money he 
became a journalist in the colony. He 
started on the staff of the ‘ Volksvriend,’ 
which he bought. In 1871 he amalgamated 
it with the ‘ Zuid AMkaan,’ and gave the 
combined journal the title ‘Ons Land.’ 
At one time he also edited the ‘Zuid 
Afrikaansche Tijdschrift.’ 

In 1878 he formed the Boeren Vereeniging 
or Farmers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Capetown. The original aims of this 
association were purely agricultural, but, the 
Afrikander Bond having been started in 1882 
with less loyal and more political objects. 
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Hofmeyr in 1883 amalgamated the Farmers’ 
Association with it, modified its programme, 
and seemed control of its working. He 
acted as chairman of the Bond till 1895, w'hen 
he resigned, but resumed the office after 
1902, when the South African war was over. 
Meanwhile he had in 1879 entered the Cape 
parliament aa member for Stellenbosch. 
He remained in parliament for sixteen years, 
tin 1895, and filled the position of leader and 
spokesman of the Dutch party in the colony. 
He was a member without portfolio of Sir 
Thomas Seanlen’s ministry for six months in 
1882, and was offered the premiership in 1884, 
but he held aloof alike from office and from 
distinetion of any kind. At the same time 
he was a member of the executive council of 
the Gape Colony, and represented the colony 
on important occasions. He was one of the 
Cape delegates to the first colonial con- 
ference held in London in 1887, and moved 
a memorable motion ; ‘ To discuss the 
feasibility of promoting a closer union be- 
tween the various parts of the British empire 
by means of an imperial tariff of customs, 
to be levied independently of the duties 
payable under e.xistLng tariffs, on goods 
entering the empire from abroad, the re- 
venue derived from such tariff to be devoted 
to the general defence of the empire.' He 
contended ‘ that the British empire should 
have some other oonsolidating force in 
addition to mere sentiment, that it should 
have the force of self-interest.’ His scheme 
‘ would produce revenue for imperial pur- 
poses and at the same time would leave 
the various fiscal tariffs of the different 
parts of the empire, of the colonies as well 
as England, untouched.’ His proposal 
implied the creation of some kind of fiscal 
parliament for the empire, and was put for- 
ward at once as a unifying and as a revenue 
measure. It is noteworthy not only on its 
merits but also as the suggestion of the 
leader of the Dutch-speaking population of 
South Africa (Proc, ColonM Conference of 
1887, C. 5091, 2 vols., July 1887j i. 463-8). 

La 1889 Hofmeyr was a member of the 
South African customs conference. In 
1890, when Sir Henry (aftenvards Lord) 
Loch [q. V. Suppl. I] was governor of the 
Cape and high commissioner for South 
Africa, he negotiated with President Kruger 
the Swaziland convention between the 
British and the Transvaal govennuentB. 
Neither to the more extreme section 'of 
the Afrikander party in South Africa nor to 
President Kruger was Hofmeyr’s part in 
the negotiation quite congenial. Between 
Hofmeyr, who became ‘the leader of consti- 
tutional Afrikanderdom,’ and Kroger, who 
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was ‘ the leader of militant Afrikanderdom,’ 
difference of view was inevitable [The Times 
Hist, of War in South Africa, i. 291). In 1894 
Hofmeyr again represented the Cape Colony 
at the colonial conference held at Ottawa 
to consider the question of trade and 
communication among the different colonies 
and between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

Until the Jameson Raid of 1895 Hofme 3 T 
was a close friend and supporter of Cecil 
Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. II]. ‘ People have dis- 
puted,’ Rhodes is reported to have said, 
‘ whether I led Mr. Hofmeyr or Mr, Hof- 
meyr led me’ (EnMUHD Gahrett, if Ae Slc»-y 
of a South African Crisis, 1897, pp. 168-9). 
Mr, Schreiner, in his evidence before the 
select committee on British South Africa, 
stated that Hofmeyr ' has been during tlio 
six years of Mr. Rhodes’s tenure of office 
as prime minister his constant confidant 
on every matter of public importance’ 
[Second Report from the Select Commitke 
on British South Africa, H. of C. paper 311, 
13 July 1897, ‘Minutes of Evidence,’ p. 177). 
Erom the date of the raid Hofmeyi'’a relations 
with Rhodes were permanently broken off. 
At the time of the raid Hofmeyr urgently 
advised the high commissioner. Sir Her- 
cules Robinson (afterwards Lord Rosmead) 
[q. v. Supffi. I], to issue the proclama- 
tion of 31 Deo. 1896, which disowned and 
condemned the movement (The Times 
History, i, 169). Hofmeyr, who had been 
the advisor and friend of British governors 
and ministers in the Cape Colony, and 
was at the same time the powerful and 
trusted leader of the Dutch party, was 
placed in a difficidt position by the 
bitterness which thenceforth divided the 
British and the Dutch. In May 1899 he 
was largely responsiblo for initiating the 
Bloemfontein conference between Lord 
Milner and President Kruger (C. 9346, 
June 1899, p. 239), and at the beginning 
of July in ^at year, on the eve of the 
Boer war, he went to Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria in the hope of promoting a peace- 
ful settlement. During the earher part 
of the war he was in South Africa, and 
acted as chairman of the committee of the 
fund for the relief of Boer widows and 
orphans and of wounded Boers. During 
its later stages he was absent from South 
Africa on the ground of health, but was 
in South Africa again at the time of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit, and at a deputation to 
Mr, Chamberlain at Capetown in Eebmary 
1903 he made a speech in favour of concili- 
ation. He took no very prominent part in 
advocating the South African Union. He 


was more in favour of federation than of 
unification, for ho was essentially a citizen 
of Capo Colony and much concerned to main- 
tain the position of tlio colony fn a united 
South Africa. lie was, however, one of the 
delegates who camo to England in 1909 
to efiect the final settlement. After .seeking 
medical treatment at Nauheim he died of 
angina pectoris in London on 16 Oct. 1909. 
Hofmeyr married twice : (1) in 1880, 

Alcda HondrUez [d. 1883) of Somerset West; 
(2) on 1 Sept. 1900, her sister, Johanna 
Hendrikz. He left no children. He was 
bmied among his wife’s people in the 
Dutch reformed churchyard at Somerset 
West. 

Hofmeyr hod no gift of eloquence, but 
was on occasion an clleclivo speaker. Ho 
wrote English well, had an excellent memory 
for both hooks and men, oncoui'aged games, 
and was wide in his sympathies in normal 
times. He is oroditod with having helped 
through the Cape parliament an Act desked 
by the loaders of the Anglican ohm’ch of 
South Africa, which was not his own com- 
munion (Wieoihan’s History of the English 
Church and People in South Africa, 1805, 
p. 273). He was not rich, and coveted 
neither money nor distinction. Disinter- 
ested, and seeking no personal aggran- 
disement, he exerted very great personal 
influence on behaK of his people as a diplo- 
matist and organiser behind the scenes. 

‘ Mr. Hofmeyr,’ said Mr. Schreiner in July 
1897, ‘ is practioally the leader of something 
very like half the popular house, although 
he is not now in tlie house’ (Second Report 
from the Select Committee on British South 
Africa, as above). By means of the 
Afrikander Bond, which ho moulded and 
controlled, ho educated the Dutch of South 
Africa, and more especially of the Cape 
Colony, gave them pohtioal cohesion, and 
made them a political force. His Dutch 
fellow-countrymen felt unbounded con- 
fidence in iris leadoraMp and cherished 
strong personal affection for ‘ Onze Jan.’ 
Despite the racial ranconrs wliioh the Boer 
war aggravated and which for the time 
coloured his political views, Hofmeyr was 
a conspicuous advocate of the doctrine that 
nationalism within the empire is compatible 
with and not antagonistic to cohesion of 
the whole. 

A bronze bust of him stands in the 
Parliament Buildings at Capetown, and 
when he retired from the legislature he 
was presented by his fellow members 
with a life-size portrait. A fund for a 
memorial to him is now being raised in 
South Africa. 
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[Blue Books; Anglo-Afrioan Who’s Who, In 1881 the Royal Polytecluuo Institution 
1907 ; The Times History of the War in in Regent Street came into the market. 
South Africa, 7 vols. 1900-9 ; The Times, The building, which was erected in 1838, 

18 Oct. 1909 ; South Africa, 23 Oct. 1909.] had been at first devoted to scientific 

C. P. L. exhibitions, and since 1800 to technical 

HOGG, QHINTIN (1845-1903), philan- classes in addition. The concern was wound 
thropist, fourteenth child and seventh son np in 1881. Next year, to meet the grow- 
of Sir James Weir Hogg [q. v.] and Mary big needs of his institute, Hogg purchased 
Claudine, daughter of Samuel Swinton, jbe lease for lo.OOOZ. and spent larger sums 
of the Indian civil service, was bom on alterations. Hogg retained the name 
14 Rcb. 1845 in Grosvenor Street, London. Polytechnic, but gave it the new signifioance 
Sir James MaoNaghtea MoGarel Hogg, of an institution under public management 
first Baron Magheramorne [q. v.], was his which should provide yonng men and 
eldest brother ; four other brothers were women of the lower middle classes rvith 

in the service of the Indian government, instruction, recreation, and social inter- 

After attending preparatory schools, oourse. Its comprehensive aims were thus 
Quhitin entered Hr. Joynea’ house at Eton described by Hogg: ‘What we wanted 
in 1858, and there took a prominent part to develop our institute into was a place 
in athletics, especially in association foot- which should recognise that God had given 
ball, which was then a recent development, jjjan more than one side to his character, 
He long maintained an active interest in and where we could gratify any rea. 3 onabIe 
the game, playing in some early international taste, whether athletic, intelleotual, spirit- 
matches. While .at Eton, too, he showed ual, or social.’ The new Polvteohnio was 
strong religious leanings, which coloured opened on 25 Sept. 1882, " with 2000 
his whole life {Story of Peter, p. 44). In members. Durhig the first winter tho 
1863 he left Eton for the office of Messrs, numbers rose, under Hogg'a energetic 
Thompson, tea merchants, in the City of direction, to 6800. Hogg greatly increased 
London ; eighteen months later, by the am] improved the technical classes. New 
influence o£^ Charles MoGarel, who had developments included a debating society, 
married a sister, he entered the firm of a savings bank, a Cbristian workers’ miion, 
Bosanquet, Curtis and 0o_., sugar merchants, and a volunteer corps. In 1886 Hogg 
He soon became a senior partner of the opened a day school with professional, 
house, which was renamed Hogg, Curtis Siud commercial, and industrial sections, and 
Campbell, and under his active direction organised holiday tours and holiday acoom- 
greatly prospered. The firm s factories modation for members. Atmoat all parts 
were concentrated in Demerara, which of the world were rdtimately included in 
Hogg frequently visited. After 1882 the the Polyrieclmic itineraries, the cost of 
continental bounties for the protection which remained low, and travellers’ circular 
of Hme-grown sugar injured the East excursion tickets were sold to the general 
India trade, and Hogg’s income suffered, public. A further development in 1891 
He retired from the firm in 1898, but pur- embraced a labour bureau for members 
sued other commercial interests till death, and non-members, and on Hogg’s sugges- 

Philanthropy was the main concern of tion, after a conference at the Polytechnic 
Hogg’s life. In the winter of 1864—5, with hr 1902, an Act of Parliament was passed 
the help of Arthur (afterwards llth Baron) authorising metropolitan borough councils 
Kinnaird, he started in ‘ Of Alley ’ (now to establish labour bureaus at the publio 
York Place, Charing Cross) a ragged expense. 

school for boys. Larger premises were Hogg continued to be as generous with 
taken in Castle Street, off Hanover Street, his purse as with his energies and counsel. 
In a portion of the building Hogg soon He bought a new athletic ground at Merton, 
started for thirty-five boys of a better In 1888 he paid off a deficit in working 
class a ‘ Youths’ Christian Institute.’ In 1 expenses of 60001., and his aggregate 
1878 the institute was transferred to Long contributions rose to a total of 100,0001. 
Acre, and the Ragged School, which was But financial help was now forthcoming 
soon superseded by the board schools, was from outside sources. In 1889 the corn- 
dissociated from it. In the new premises, missioners for the redistribution of London 
which accommodated 500 members, Hogg parochial charities made a grant of 11,6001., 
offered courses of teohnioal education, -with a yearly endowment of 35001., and 
which proved almost as attraotive_ as the by 1891 an endowment of 35,0001. was anb- 
schemes of recreation, for which in 1880 scribed by the publio. Hogg, who regarded 
he provided a ground at Mortlake. religious instruction as essential to his 
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scheme, agreed that the official subvention 
should be appUed exclusively to secular 
work. In 1896 Hogg’s friends celebrated 
his silver wedding by raising nearly 14,0002. 
whereby to reduce outstanding liabilities. 

By his successful inauguration and 
administration of the Regent Street In- 
stitute Hogg initiated the Polytechnic 
movement in London. In January 1889 
he was elected an alderman of the first 
London County Council, and holding the 
office till 1894, encouraged the formation 
by the Comioil of other London poly- 
technics. 

Hogg’s activities told on his health, and 
he often sought recuperation in foreign 
travel or in yachting. He died of heart 
failure at the Polytechnic on 17 Jan. 1903. 
The evening before was spent as usual in 
directing and advising the members. After 
cremation his ashes were buried in the 
Marylebone cemetery at Finchley. On 
16 May 1871 Hogg married Alice, eldest 
daughter of William Graham, M.P. He 
had two sons and two daughters. 

In 1880 Hogg started and edited ‘ Homo 
Tidings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Institute,’ which was continued in 1887 
as the ‘Polytechnic Magazine.’ Later he 
appointed a paid editor, bxrt remained till 
his death a frequent contributor. In 1900 
he published ‘ The Story of Peter,’ a series 
of religious addresses delivered at a Simday 
afternoon class at the Polytechnic, 1896-97. 

In memory of Hogg a new Quintin Hogg 
recreation ground and boathouse at Grove 
Park, Chiswick, were provided in 1904 at 
the cost of 28,0001., and a bronze group 
statue, by Sir George Frampton, R.A., was 
erected in 1906 in Langham Place, opposite 
the Polytechnic. There is a portrait by 
Lowes Dickinson, and another by E. W. 
Appleby hangs in the hall of the institute. 
A sum of 90,0001. was also raised in 
1910 by Hogg’s friends and admirers for 
the purpose of rebuilding the old premises. 
In 1911 the daily attendance at the 
Polytechnic averaged 3000, and 600 classes 
were held weekly. 

[Quintin Hogg, by his daughter, Ethel M. 
Hogg, with photograph as frontispiece, 1904 ; 
The Times, 19 Jan. 1903 ; iniornjation from the 
secretary of the Polytechnic ; Enoyoloptedia 
Britannios, vol. xxii.. Polytechnics ; Century 
Magazine, June 1890; ffidney Webb, the 
London Polytechnic Institutes, 1898.] 

G. S. W. 

HOLDEH, LUTHER (1816-1905), sur- 
geon, born on 11 Deo. 1816, in his grand- 
father’s house at Birmingham, was second son 
of the Rev, Henry Augustus Holden (1785- 


1870), who married his cousin Mary Willetts 
daughter of Hyla Holden of Wednesbury in 
Stafiordshire. His father, on retiring from 
the army with the rank of lieutenant, 
matriculated at Worcester College, Oxford, 
in 1814 (B.A. 1817), and hold the curacies 
of Wolstanton in Shropshire and of Warm- 
ington near Banbury, where he took pupils, 
but on being left a small fortune gave up 
his curacy and lived at Brighton and after- 
wards in London. His oldest son was 
Henry Holden (1814^-1909) [sec under 
Holben, Hubbet Ashtok, Supp]. I], 
His fourth son, PliiUp Melanohtbon Holden 
(1823-1904), was for forty-two years rector 
of Upminster in Essex. 

Luther, after successive education at borne 
witli bis father’s pupils, at a private sohool 
in Birmingham, and at Havre in 1827, whore 
he made rapid progress in French, entered 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1831. Ap- 
prenticed for five years to Edward Stanley 
[q. V.], ho was admitted M.R.O.S.England 
in 1838, and tlion studied for one year in 
Berlin and another in Paris, where an 
Italian student taught him to speak and 
to read Italian. Ho was surgeon to the 
Metropolitan Dispensary, Fore Street, from 
1843, living in the Old Jewry and teaching 
anatomy to private pupils, among whom 
waa William Palmer, the poisoner [q. v,]. 
Holden was one of the twenty-four suooesa- 
ful candidates at tho first examination 
for tho newly established order of fellows of 
the College of Surgeons (24 Deo. 1844). ^ 

Appointed in 1846 xvith A. M. MoWliinnie 
superintendent of dissections (or demon- 
strator) at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, he 
was elected in 1859 Jointly with Frederick 
Skoy [q. v.] to lecture upon descriptive and 
surgical anatomy. This office he resigned 
in June 1871. Elected assistant surgeon 
to tho hospital in July 1860, and full sur- 
geon in August 1866, he became consulting 
surgeon in 1881. Ho then resigned his 
hospital appointments on attaining the age 
of sixty-five, and retiring from his house in 
Gower Street to Pinotoft, Rushmere, near 
Ipswich, he thenceforth spent much time in 
travel, visiting Egypt, Australia, India and 
Japan. In 1898 ho was entertained by the 
medical profession at Johanneshurg. He 
remained surgeon to'the Foundling Hospital 
from 1884 until his death. At tho Royal 
College of Surgeons Holden was a member 
of the council (1868-84) ; an examiner in 
surgery (1873-83) ; in anatomy (1876-6), 
and a member of the board of dental ex- 
aminers (1879-82). He was vice-president 
(1877-8), president in 1879, and Hunterian 
orator in 1881, 
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Holden died at Putney on 6 Eeb, 1905, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the 
parish church at Upminster. By his will 
he bequeathed 30001. to the medical school 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital to endow a 
scholarship in surgery. He also made 
handsome bequests to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and to the Foundling Hospital 

He was twice married (both wives bore the 
same name and were of the same family) : 
(1) in July 1851 to Frances, daughter of 
Benjamin Wasey Sterry of Upminster, 
Essex; and (2) in 1868 to Frances, daughter 
of Wasey Sterry, who survived him, He 
had no children. 

A fluent linguist and a good classic, as 
weU as a been sportsman, he was a con- 
spicuously handsome member of a hand- 
some family, and was seen at his best in 
the hunting field. A three-quarter length 
portrait — an admirable likeness — in oils, by 
Sir J. E. Mfliais, R.A., presented on Hol- 
den’s retirement, hangs in the great hall at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital It has been 
engraved. 

Holden, one of the last members of the 
anatomical school of surgery of the mid- 
nineteenth century, was primarily inter- 
ested in anatonaioal, and only in a subor- 
dinate degree in surgical, study, and then 
in its cUrdoal rather than in its opera- 
tive aspect. He held that anatomy could 
be learnt only by personal dissection and 
examiaation of the dissected subject, 
and not by lectures, books, or pictures. 
An unpublished paper by him, ‘ On the 
Mechanism of the Hip Joint,’ read at the 
Abemethian Society at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital (24 Nov. 1850), exerted much 
influence. It dealt with the efiect of 
atmospheric pressure in retaining the ball- 
shaped head of the femur within the socket 
of the acetabulum, and with the importance 
of keeping the anterior part of the capsular 
ligament in the erect attitude. 

Holden published ; 1. ‘ Manual of the 
Dissection of the Human Body,’ a book 
enjoying a large circulation, 1850, 4 
pts. without iUuatrations ; 1851, 1 vol. 
copiously illustrated ; 6th edit. 1885 ; 
Philadelphia, 7th edit. 1901, 2 vols. 2. 
‘Human Osteology,’ 1865, 2 vols.; later 
editions 1 vol ; 8th edit. 1899 ; this work 
marked a distinct advance in the study of 
the human skeleton ; the illustratioiis by 
Holden and etched on stone by Thomas 
Godart, librarian of the medical school of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, are of the 
highest order ; they formed at the time 
a new feature in the teaching of anatomy, 
for the origins and insertions of the muscles 


were shown upon the figures of the bones 
in red and blue lines. 3. ! Landmarks 
Medical and Surgical,’ first published in the 
! St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports,’ vol. 2 
(1866), and vol. 6 (1870), separately issued 
in an enlarged and revised form in 1876 ; 
4th edit. 1888 ; translated into Spanish 
by D. Servendo Talon y Calva (Madrid, 
1894): a study of the application of 
anatomy to surgery, provuig how much 
anatomy can be leamt on the surface of 
the living body whilst the sMn is yet 
unbroken. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1905, i. 337 ; Lancet, 
1905, i. 450 (each with a portrait) ; p. 1297 
(an interesting note upon Holden’s Osteo- 
logy) ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, 
vol xli. 1905, p. xxxi (with portrait) ; 
Modico.Chimrgical Trans., vol Ixxxviii. 1905, 
p. cxxiii ; Bagnall’s History of Wednesbury, 
Wolverhampton, 1864, p. 173, and Baker’s 
Hist, of Northampton, i. 317, containing a 
genealogy of the family ; private information ; 
personal knowledge.] D’A. B. 

HOLDER, Sir FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1850-1909), first speaker of the house of 
representatives in tlie Austrahan common- 
wealth, bom at Happy Valley, South 
Australia, on 12 May 1850, was son of 
James Morecott Holder of Adelaide by 
Martha Breakbeat Robey, his wife. After 
education at St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, 
he was for a time a state schoolmaster, 
and subsequently editor and proprietor of 
the ‘ Burra Record.’ From 1886 to 1890 he 
was mayor of Burra. 

He entered the legislative assembly 
of South Australia as member for the 
Burra distriot in April 1887, and was 
returned for the same constituency at 
the elections of 1890, 1893, 1896 and 1899. 
He was a member of several committees 
and royal commissions, including the land 
laws commission in 1887, Barrier trade select 
committee in 1888, intercolonial free trade 
commission in 1890, mails commission in 
1890, pastoral lauds commission in 1891, and 
the Orroroo railway commis.sion in 1892. 
He took a prominent part in the movement 
for Australian federal union and was a 
member of the convention which framed 
the Commonwealth constitution in 1897-8. 

From 27 June 1889 to 19 Aug. 1890 he 
was treasurer of the colony in Dr. Cook- 
bum’s ministry. After having been for 
some time virtually leader of the opposition, 
he was sent for in June 1892 on the defeat 
of the Playford ministry, and succeed^ 
in forming a government, in which he again 
took the position of treasurer in addition 
to that of premier. His administration 
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lasted only till 16 Oot. of the same year, 
when it waa defeated by four votes on a 
want of confidence motion. On 10 June 
1893 he returned to office as commissioner 
of public works in Mr. Kingston's ministry, 
and on 17 April 1894 became treasurer. On 
1 Deo. 1899 the government was defeated 
by one vote and resigned ; but within a 
few days Holder was again sent for and 
formed his second administration, in which 
ho was premier, treasurer, and minister of 
industry. 

In May 1901 Holder was returned as one 
of the representatives of South Australia 
to the federal parliament of the Common- 
wealth, and was unanimously elected 
speaker of the lower house. He was 
re-elected in 1904 and 1907. He died 
ill office in tragic circumstances. He was 
about to prorogue tho House after a 
turbulent all-night sitting, when ho was 
seized with a fit, and expired within 
a few hours in tho parliament house on 
23 July 1909. He was accorded a state 
funeral at Adelaide on 26 July. Mr. 
Dealdn, prime minister of tho Common- 
wealth, in moving the resolution of regret 
in the house of representatives, said : ‘ No 
speaker more gentle, patient, or equitable 
has presided over any deliberative assembly 
ivith which I am acquainted ’ {Common- 
wealth oj Australia, Parliamentary Delates, 
1909, i. 1629-30). 

Holder was a member of the South 
Australian School of Mines and Industries, 
and served in tho military forces of his 
state from 1868 to 1809. He actively 
helped to found a national library, and he 
was a prominent office-bearer and preacher 
in tho methodist church. He was created 
a K.C.M.G. on 26 June 1902. 

Holder married on 29 March 1877 
Juha Maria, daughter of John Ricardo 
Stephens, M.D., and left issue. Lady Holder 
1ms been president of the Women’s Christian 
Toraperanoe Union in South Australia, and 
is a vios-president of tho National Council 
of Women. 

[The Times, 27 July 1909 ; Jolins’a Notable 
Australians, 1906 ; Year Book of Australia, 
1901 j Mennell’s Diet, of Australasian Biog. 
1892 ; Colonial Office Records.] C. A. 

HOLE; SAMUEL REYNOLDS (1819- 
1904), dean of Rochester and author, born 
at Ardwiok, near Manchester (where his 
father was then in business), on 6 Deo. 
1819, was only son of Samuel Hole, of 
Caunton Manor, Nottinghamshire, by his 
wife Mary, daughter of Charles Cooke of 
Maoclesfleld. .^dter attending Mrs. Gfibey’s 


pi-eparatory school at Newark, he went to 
Newark grammar school. Of literary 
tastes, he edited at sixteen a periodical 
called ‘ Tho Newark Boo.’ 

Foreign travel preceded Hole’s matri- 
culation from Brasonose College, Oxford 
on 26 March 1840. Fox-hunting, to which 
he was devoted for fifty years, occupied 
much of his time at tho university. He 
was, too, secretary of the Phoenix (the oldest 
social club in Oxford) in 1842, and presided 
at its centenary dinner on 29 June 1886. 
In 1847 ho published a sprightly jeu 
d'esfrit illustrative of Oxford life ond 
recreation, entitled ‘ Hints to Freshmen.’ 
lie graduated B.A. on 26 May 1844 and 
proceeded M.A. on 23 May 1878. 

Hole was ordained deacon in 1844 and 
priest in 1845. Ho became curate of 
Caunton in tho former year, and was vicar 
from 1860 to 1887. In 1866 he was 
appointed rural doan of Southwell, and in 
18'75 prebendary of Lincoln. He was 
chaplain to Archbishop Benson horn 
1883, and in 1884 was olooted proctor to 
convocation. 

At Caunton ho instituted daily services 
and never omitted a daily visit to the 
village school ; but his olerioal duties were 
varied by hunting, shooting; and other 
rural sports, and lio was an onthusiastio 
gardener. After tho death of his father in 
1868 ho was squiro of Caunton as well as 
vicar, and his gonial humour made liim 
popular with all ranks. 

In 1868 Holo came to know John Leech 
[q. V.], and a close friendship followed. In 
the summer of 1868 tho two, who often 
hunted togothoi’, made a tour in Ireland, 
of which one fruit was Leech’s illustrated 
volume, ‘ A Little Tour in Ireland ’ (1869), 
with well-informed and witty lattorpress by 
‘ Oxonian ’ (i.e. Hole). A reprint of 1892 
gives Hole’s name as author. Hole made 
many suggestions for Leech’s pictures in 
‘ Punch,’ and much correspondence passed 
between them (of. JoHiT Bnowh’s Emm 
SvbseciucB, 3rd ser., 1882, which contains 
Hole’s biographic notes on Leech). Hole’s 
friendship with Leech also led to his election 
to the ‘ Punch ’ table in 1862, but he was 
never a regular contributor to ‘ Punch,’ 
only writing occasionally while Mark Lemon 
was editor. At Leech’s house in Kensington 
Hole met Thackeray, who was, he wrote, of 
his own height (6ft. 3in,). The novelist 
proposed him for the Garrick Club. At 
Thackeray’s invitation, too, Hole con- 
tributed to the ‘ Cornlull ’ ; Dean Church 
quoted in the pulpit some verse,? by Hole 
there in the belief that they were by Hood, 
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Hole was long a rose-grower, and he came 
mto general notice ns promoter and honorary 
secretary of the first national rose show, 
which was held in the old St. James’s Hall 
on 3 July 1868. Thenceforth he was an 
enthusiastic organiser of flower-shows. At 
Caunton he grew upwards of 400 varieties 
of roses, and afterwards at Rochester had 
135 in his deanery garden. He edited ‘ The 
Gardener’s Annual ’ for 1863, and came to 
know the leading horticulturists in France 
and Italy as well as at home. The estab- 
lishment of the National Rose Society in 
December 1876 was largely due to his 
efforts ; and his ‘ Book about Roses, how 
to grow and show them ’ (1869 ; 16th edition 
1896), though of no great scientific value, 
did much to popularise horticulture. 
The work was translated into German and 
circulated widely in America. Hole pre- 
sided at the National Rose Conference 
at Chiswick in 1889, and Tennyson, in 
writing to him, hailed him as ‘ the Rose 
King.’ Hole’s more general work on 
gardening, ‘The Sis of Spades’ (i.e. the 
name of an imaginary club of six gardeners), 
appeared in 1872, and W'as reprinted, with 
additions, in 1892, as ‘ A Book about the 
Garden and the Gardener.’ 

A moderate high churchman. Hole proved 
popular as a preacher, especially to parochial 
homo missions and as a platform orator. 
He spoke without notes. A rather raucous 
voice was atoned for by a fine presence, 
earnestness, plain language, and common 
sense. While he denounced drunkenness, 
gambling, and horso-raoing, he frankly 
defended moderate drinking, at the Church 
Congress of 1892 (cf. The. Dean, ami the 
Drink, by W. Kdmpstbr, 1892), and 
publicly justified the playing of whist for 
small stakes, For several yeans he was a 
mid-day preacher at St. Paul’s cathedral 
during Lent, and he was a select preacher 
at Oxford in 1S85-6. 

In 1887 Hole was made dean of Roohester. 
There liis activity was undiniinLshed, Be- 
sides popularising the cathedral services 
and continuing for a time his home mission 
work, he made in 1894 a four months’ 
lecture tour in the United States, by which 
he raised 5001. for the restoration of his 
cathedral. He described his experiences in 
‘ A Little Tour in America ’ (1895). The 
crypt and west front of Rochester cathe- 
dral were restored under Hole’s supervision, 
the screen decorated, and vestries bnilfc. 
The new tower, which formed part of his 
plans, was erected after his death. Hole 
received the Lambeth degree of D.D. in 
1887, was appointed almoner of the ] 


chapter of St. John of Jerusalem in 1895, 
and grand chaplain of Freemasons in 1897. 
In 18^99 his brother masons placed a stained 
glass window in the clerestory at Rochester. 
His last sermon in the cathedral was 
preached on Christmas Day 1903 ; and he 
died at tho deanery on 27 Aug. 1904. 
He was buried at Caunton. 

Hole married, on 23 May 1861, Caroline, 
eldest daughter of John Franoklin of 
Gonalston, Nottinghamshire, and Great 
Barford, Bedfordshire, by whom he had 
an only son, Samuel Hugh Franoklin Hole 
(6. 1862), barrister-at-Iaw, Inner Temple. 
A large portrait, painted by Charles Welling- 
ton Ihirse [q. v. Suppl. II], is at Caunton ; 
and in Rochester cathedral there is a 
sculptured recumbent figure by F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A. A cartoon appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1896). 

Hole was a humorous and charming 
letter-writer, sometimes embellishing his 
paper with clever sketches. His corre- 
spondents were of aU classes, but they 
included Leech, Millais, Thackeray, Dr. 
John Brown, Dean Bradley, Sir George 
Grove, J. H. Shorthouse, and Archbishop 
Benson. A selection was edited by Mr. 
G. A. B. Dewarin 1907. Hole’s ‘ Memories’ 
(1892) are prolific in good stories and wise 
observation ; frequently reprinted, they 
were includ^ in 1908 in Nelson’s Shilling 
Library. ‘ More Memories,’ which foUowed 
in 1894, contains Hole’s addresses in 
America, as well as early contributions 
to periodicals. Another rather more 
reflective volume of reminiscence, ‘ Then 
and Now,’ 1901, was the author’s favourite 
work. Hole wrote several hy mns which 
were set to musio by his friend Sir John 
Stainer. One of them, ‘ Father, forgive,’ 
had a sale of more than 28,000, and 
realised nearly 1001. for the Transvaal war 
fund. ‘ Sons of Labour ’ is included in 
‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ 

Besides the works above cited, and 
separate addresses and sermons, Hole 
published : 1. ‘ Hints to Preachers ; with 
Sermons and Addresses,’ 1880. 2. ‘ Nice 
and her Neighbours,' 1881 (an account 
of the Carnival). 3. ‘ Addresses spoken to 
Workmg Men from Pulpit and Platform,’ 
1894. 4. ‘ Our Gardens ’ (Haddon HaU 
Library), 1899. 

[Memoir by 6. A. B. Dewar prefixed to 
Letters of Dean Hole, 1907 ; Hole’s auto- 
biographical works ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; 
Men of the Time, 1899 ; The Times, 29, 31 Aug., 

1, 2 Sept. 1904 i Guardian, 31 Aug. ; ahuroh 
ISmeB, 2 Sept. ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3 Sept, 
(with two portraits) j Newark Advertiser, 
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31 Aug. ; Nottingham Daily Express (portrait), 
29, 30 Aug. ; Eoster’s Alumni OxonienscB, 
1888 ; E. Madan’a A Century of the Phoanix 
Common Eoom ; Brasenoae Quateroentenary 
Monographs, 1910 ; A. 0. Benson, Life of 
Archbishop Benson, 1899, i. 506-7 ; Overton 
and Wordsworth, Life of Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, 1888, pp. 260-3; Erith, John 
Leech, 1891, vol. ii. oh. 8 ; Spielraami, Hist, 
of Punch, 1895, pp. 362, 434; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Dean Pigou, Phases of My Life, pp. 355-6 ; 
private hiformation.] G. Le G. N. 

HOLLAMS, Sra JOHN (1820-1910), 
solicitor, born at Loose, Kent, on 23 Sept. 
1820, was son of John Hollama, curate in 
charge of Loose, by his wife Mary Pettit. 
Hia grandfather. Sir John Hollams (knighted 
in 1831), was five times mayor of Deal. 
After being educated privately Hollams was 
articled to a firm of solicitors in Maidstone, 
and in 1840 came to London, There ho 
served hia articles with the firm of Broim, 
Marten and Thomas. Ho was admitted a 
solicitor in 1844, and next year his firm 
took him into partneralilp. By hard work 
and integrity of character he obtained a 
foremost place in bis profession. While 
still under forty he declined the offer of 
appointment as solicitor to the Admiralty, 
and on''more than one occasion refused the 
office of chief clerk in chancery. In 1866 
ho was elected to the oounoil of the Law 
Society, and in 1867 became a member of 
the Judicature Commission, upon which 
he did valuable work, but refused the 
Imighthood offered in" recognition of his 
services. He wa.s president of the Law 
Society in 1878-9, and his portrait by the 
Hon. John Collier was placed in the society’s 
haU. He was a generous supporter of the 
SoKcitors’ Benevolent Society. In 1902 he 
found his name included among the knights 
in the birthday list of honours. The orown- 
’ng event in his career was the unique 
mour paid to him by the bench and bar 
entertaining him at a dinner in the hall 
the Inner Temple on 6 March 1903. Ho 
3 made a deputy-lieutenant for the 
inty of London in 1882, and was a J.P. 
l' the county of Kent. He died at his 
juntry residence, Dene Park near Ton- 
Dridge, on 3 May 1910. 

HoUams married in 1845 Rice {d, 1891), 
daughter of Edward Allfree, rector of 
Strood, Kent, by whom he left three sons. 
Under the title of ‘ Jottings of an Old 
Solicitor’ (1906), he published a coUeotion 
of reminisoences, useful for a description of 
the procedure of the courts before the pass- 
ing of the Judicature Act. 

[Jottings of an Old SoHcitor, 1906 ; The 


Times, 4 May 1910; Dod’s Peerage, 1909- 
private information.] C. E. A. B, ’ 

HOLLINGSHEAD, JOHN (1827-1904), 
journalist and theatrical manager, born in 
Union Street, Hoxton, London, on 9 Sept. 
1827, was son (by bis wife Elizabeth) of Henry 
Randall HoUingshead. The father failed in 
business, and was confined in the debtors’ 
prison of Whiteoross Street, but became in 
1847 clerk to the secretary of the Irish 
society for administering the Irish estates 
of the London corporation, retbing on a 
pension in 1872 And dying next year. 
Miss Sarah Jones, great-aunt of John’s 
mother, was long nurse to Charles Lamb’s 
sister Mary, who lived for the last six 
years of her life (1841-7) under the care 
of Miss Jones’s sister, Mrs. Parsons, at 
her house in Alpha Road, St. John’s 
Wood (LtrOAS, Life of Lamb, ii. 285-6). 
HoUingshead ns a child saw something of 
Lamb, and as a young man saw much 
of Mary Lamb and her literary circle. 
Educated at a Pestalozzian academy at 
Homorton, Hollingshead at an early age 
took a nondescript situation in a soft goods 
warehouse in Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, 
A taste for literature early manifested 
itself, and ho read in his spare time at Dr. 
Williams’s Library (then in Cripplegate), 
and at the London Institution. He quickly 
developed an ambition to write for the 
press ; at nineteen he contributed to 
‘Lloyd’s Entertaining Journal’ an article 
called ‘Saturday Night in Loudon,’ and 
soon sent'misceUanoous verso to the ‘ Press,’ 
a conservative newspaper inspired by Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. After some experience os a 
commercial traveller, he entered into part- 
nership as a cloth merchant in Warwick 
Street, Golden Square ; but the venture 
failed, and ho turned to journalism for a 
UveUhood. In 185G he beoamo a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Train,’ a shilling magazine 
founded and edited by Edmund Yates 
[q. V.], and then joined hia friend, WiUiam 
Moy Thomas [q. v. Suppl. II], as part 
proprietor and joint editor of the ‘ Weekly 
MaU.’ In 1867 ho sent to ‘ Household 
Words,’ then edited by Charles Dickens, 
a sketch of city life, called ‘ Poor Tom, 
a City Weed.’ The article pleased the 
editor, whose sentiment and style HoUings- 
head emulated, and he joined the staff. 
He was a voluminous contributor of 
graphic articles, chiefly descriptive of 
current incident and of out-of-the-way 
scenes of London life. ‘ On the Canal 
was the title of several articles desorihing a 
journey in a canal boat from London to 
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Binningham, and lie reported the classic 
Sayera-Heenan fight. Many of his contri- 
butions to ‘ Household Words ’ and other 
periodicals lie collected in volumes entitled 
‘ Bow BbUs ’ (1859) ; ‘ Odd Journeys in and 
out of London ’ (1860) ; ‘ Eubhing the Gilt 
ofi’ (1860) ; ‘Underground London’ (1862), 
and ‘ Rough Diamonds ’ (1862). He was 
one of the first contributors to the ‘ Corn- 
lull Magazine,’ which was founded in 1859. 
When Thackeray, the editor, asked him 
where he learnt hia ‘ pure style,’ he replied 
‘In the streets, from costermongers and 
skittle-aharps-’ 

In 1861, when London suffered from 
famine, he wrote for the ‘ Morning Post ’ 
‘ London Horrors ’ (republished as ‘ Ragged 
London ’ the same year). He also wrote 
much in the ‘ Leader ’ for his friend, P. J. 
Tomlin, for the ‘ London Review,’ edited 
by Charles Maekay, and for ‘ Good Words,’ 
edited by Norman Macleod. Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], a commissioner 
of the Great Exhibition of 1862, entrusted 
him with the ‘ Historical Introduction to 
the Catalogue.’ Prom 1863 to 1868 he 
acted in snooession to Yates as dramatic 
oritio to the ‘ Daily News.’ He wrote once 
or twice for ‘ Punch ’ when Shirley Brooks 
was editor, and in 1880, imder Sir P. C. 
Bumand’s editorship, became an occasional 
contributor. There he pleaded with effective 
satire for improvements in the government 
of London, especially attacking the Duke of 
Bedford, whom he christened the Duke of 
Mndford, for his mismanagement of his 
Bloomsbury property. His articles entitled 
‘ Mud Salad (i.e. Covent Garden) Market ’ 
and ‘ The Gates of Gloomsbury ’ attracted 
wide attention. Many of his oontributionB 
to ‘ Punch,’ in verse and prose, reappeared 
in his volumes ‘PootUghts’ (1883), ‘Plain 
English’ (1888), and ‘ Niagara Spray ’ (1890). 

Meanwhile he took a spirited part in other 
public movements. In 1858 he became a 
member of the committee for the abolition 
of the paper duty, which was effected in 
1861. With Dion Bouoicault he agitated 
in favour of ‘ Free Trade for Theatres,’ and 
against the licensing regulations. In 1866 
and again in 1892 a special committee of 
the House of Commons reported favour- 
ably on his general view, but no action 
was taken. To his efforts was largely due 
the Public Entertaimnents Act in 1875, 
sanctioning performances before 6 o’clock, 
which the Act 25 Geo. H c. 36 previously 
made illegal. In 1873 he led another agita- 
tion for the reform of copyright law so as to 
prevent the dramatisation of novels without 
the author’s sanction. A royal commission 


reported in 1878 in favour of the novelist. 
Proto 1860 onwards he fought the closing 
of the theatres on Ash Wednesday, and in 
1885 the restriction was removed by Lord 
Lathom, then lord chamberlain. 

HoUingshead’helped to found the Arundel 
Club and the New Club, Covent Garden 
(My Lijetirm, ii. 209), and joined with 
zest in Bohemian society. He first turned 
theatrical manager in 1865. Although he 
did not abandon journalism, his main 
interest lay for nearly a quarter of a 
century in theatrical enterprise. Prom 
1866 to 1868 he was stage cUreotor of the 
Alhambra, where he thoroughly reformed 
the performances. Por acting a pantomimic 
sketch in contravention of the theatrical 
licensing law he was fined 2401. or 201. a 
performance. 

On 21 Deo. 1868 Hollingsliead opened as 
manager the Gaiety Theatre in the Strand, 
which had been newly built by Charles 
John Phipps [q. v. Suppl. I] for Laenel 
Lawson. It was erected on the site once 
partly occupied by the Strand music-hall. 
A theatre and restaurant were now first 
combined in London in one building. At 
the Gaiety, HoUingshead made many inno- 
vations, including the system of ‘ No fees,’ 
and inaugurated continual Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees, In August 1878, out- 
side the theatre, he fost introduced the 
electric light into London, and later, he 
was the firat to make use of it upon the 
stage. He mainly devoted himself to bur- 
lesque, which he first produced in three acts. 
In his own phrase, he kept ‘the sacred 
lamp of burlesque ’ burning at the Gaiety 
for eighteen years. His chief successes in 
burlesque were Reece’s ‘Forty Thieves,’ 
Herve’s and Alfred Thompson’s ‘Alad- 
din,’ H. J. Byron’s ‘ Little Dr. Paust ’ 
and ‘Little Don Cesar de Bazan,’ and 
‘ Blue Beard,’ ‘ Ariel,’ and other pieces 
by Sir P. C. Bumand. His actors and 
actresses included Toole, Edward Terry, 
Nellie Parren, Pred Leslie, and Kato 
Vaughan. His scene painters were Grieve, 
Telbin and Son, Gordon, John O’Connor, 
and W. Hann, and his musical conductor was 
Meyer Liitz [q. y. Suppl. II]. Hollingshead 
did not confine himself to burlesque. He 
produced serious new plays by T.W. Robert- 
son, W.S.Gilbert, H. J.Byron, Charles Reade, 
and Dion Bouoicault ; operas and operettes 
(in which Charles Santley, Cummings and 
Emmeline Cole sang) by Herold, HervA 
Offenbach, Leoooq, and Suppe ; while 
Shakespeare and old and modem English 
comedy were interpreted by, among others, 
Phelps, Charles Mathews, and Toole, 
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Compton, Hermann Vezin, Forbes Robert- 
son, Ada Cavendiab, Mrs. John Wood, and 
Rose Leolercq. He produced ‘ Thespis ’ 
on 26 Dec. 1871, the first work in wMoh 
Gilbert and Sullivan collaborated, and 
was the first English manager to stage a 
play by Ibsen (‘ Quicksands or Pillars of 
Society,’ 15 Deo. 1880). Some of the 
work which he produced was from his 
own pen, Ho himself wrote the farce 
‘The Birthplace of Podgors,’ first repre- 
sented at the Lyceum on 10 March 1868, in 
wMoh Toole acted the part of Tom Cranlcy 
for thirty-six years ; the plot was suggested 
byHolhngshead’s investigations in early life 
into the identity of the house in which the 
poet Chatterton died in Brook Street, 
Holborn (Hatton’s Beminiscences of Toole, 
i. 06) ; in 1877 he adapted ‘ The Grasshopper’ 
from ‘ La Cigala ’ of Medhac and Haldvy. 
In 1879 he arranged through M. Mayer 
for the complete company of the Comedie 
Eranjiaise, including Sarah Bernhardt, Got, 
Delaunay, the two Ooquohns, Fobvre, and 
Mounet Sully, to give six weeks’ perform- 
ances (42 representations) from 2 June to 
12 July. He paid 960M. in advance, and 
the total receipts were 19,805i. 4s. 6d., an 
average of 4731. for each representation. 

With characteristic public spirit, bene- 
volence, and success, he organised many 
benefits for old actors or public objects. 

At Christmas 1874, in addition to the 
‘ Gaietjf,’ he took and managed for a 
short time the Amphitheatre in Holborn 
and the Opera Comique in the Strand. 
In 1888 he resigned the management of 
the Gaiety to Mr. George Edwardos. The 
receipts from the theatre, which contained 
2000 seats, were, for fifteen years of his 
control, 1869-1883, 608,2011. The house 
was closed for only eighteen weeks in 
seventeen years. Hollingshead was re- 
sponsible for 969 matinees in the period. 
In eighteen years Hollingshead made 
120,0001. profit, after paying away about 
If milUon sterling. His salaries were on a 
high scale. He paid Phelps, Toole, and 
Charles Mathews 1001. a week each for 
appearing in a revival of Oolman’s ‘John 
Bull ’ in 1873. 

On 12 March 1888 Hollingshead started, 
at a haU near Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, aspectaoular panorama of Niagara, 
which he carried on till 29 Nov. 1890. 
In his later years he contributed a weekly 
letter to the ‘ Umpire,’ a Manchester sporting 
paper, and lost the fortune which he had 
derived from the Gaiety in speculation in 
theatres and mnsio-halls. Hedied of heart 
failure at his house in the Eulham Road 
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on 10 Oct. 1904, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery near Sir Augustus Harris and 
Nellie Farren. He was married on 4 April 
1864, and had issue two sons and one 
daughter. Edward Linley Sambourne 
[q. V. Suppl. II] did an excellent dramng 
of Hollingshead for ‘ Punch.’ 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned, HoUingshead published : 1. ‘ Ways 
of Life,’ 1861. 1 2. ‘To-day: Essays 
and Misoellanies,’ ^1865, 2 vols. 3. Mis- 
cellanies,’ 1874, 3 vols. (selections from 
earlier coUeotions). 4. ‘ The Story of 
Leicester Square,’ 1892. 5. ‘ My Lifetime,’ 

1896, 2 vols. with photogravuin portraits. 
6. ‘ Gaiety Chronicles,’ 1898 (with oaricatuie 
portraits). 7. ‘ According to my Lights : 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verso,’ 1900. 
8. ‘ Charles Dickens as a Reader,’ 1907. 

[Hollingshead’s My Lifetime, 2 vols. 1895, 
and his Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 ; William 
Tinsley’s Rantlom IlDOolleotiona of an Okl 
Puhlialier, ii. 1-3 ; G. A. Snia’a Life and Ad- 
ventures, i. 41, ii. 179-181 ; Edmund Yates’s 
ReooUeotions and Exporiouoos, i. 286-7, 333-0 j 
Sir F. Burnand’s Records and Rominisoencea; 
The Times, 11 and 16 Dot. 1904.] A. E. S, 
HOLLOWELL, JAMES HIRST (1861- 
1909), advocate of unaectarian education, 
born in St. Giles’s Street, Northampton, on 
25 Eeb. 1861, was son of WiUiam HoUowell, 
shoemaker and a local preacher in the 
reformed Wesleyan denomination. His 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Anne 
Swinfielcl. He left school early to earn a 
hving, but read widely by himself, and also 
attended a class which met three times 
a week from five to six in the morning. 

In early youth he showed a gift for 
public speaking, and at eighteen became 
a temperance agent and lecturer. Joining 
the congregationalists at Dumfries, he 
decided to study for the congregational 
ministry. He was already married when 
in 1871 he entered Nottingham (congrega- 
tional) institute. He went on to Cheshunt 
College in the following year, and there won 
a scholarship. Erom 1876 to 1882 he was 
pastor at Bedford chapel, Camden Town, 
London, and from 1882 to 1889 was minister 
of Park Hill congregational church, Not- 
tingham. At Nottingham he was for a 
time chairman of the school board. Subse- 
quently he was pastor of Milton church, 
Rochdale, from October 1889 tiU Decem- 
ber 1896. This charge he relinquished in 
order to devote ^ himself to the work of 
organising secretary of the ^Northem 
Counties Education League for promoting 
unseotarian state education. He was prac- 
tically the founder of this league. IDs faith 
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ill unseotarian education was strong and un- 
compromising. In 1903 he took a leading 
part in organising with the Eev. John 
Clifford ‘the passive resistance movement’ 
against the payment of rates and taxes, 
on the groimd that the Education Act of 
1902 gave an inequitable support at state 
expense to church schools which taught 
church doctrine. Learned in educational 
legislation, he was a forcible speaker and 
an untiring pamphleteer. He also wrote a 
novel entitled ‘ Ritualism Abandoned or a 
Priest Redeemed ’ (1899), under the pseu- 
donym of K. Ireton, and ‘ What Noncon- 
formists stand for ’ (1901 ; 2nd edit. 1904). 

In 1904 HoUowell unsuccessfully con- 
tested the South Birmingham division 
against Viscount Morpeth. In 1908 he 
was elected chairman of the Lancashire 
Congregational Union. 

^s exertions broke down his health, 
and he died of cerebral apoplexy at 
Rochdale on 24 Dec. 1909. He was buried 
at Rochdale cemetery. A memorial bust, 
by John Cassidy, was unveiled at the 
Congregational Church House, Manchester, 
on 3 April 1911. 

He married at Dumfries, in 1870, Sarah, 
daughter of James Lacey of Ctewkeme, 
Somerset, and had one son and five daughters. 

[W. Evans and W. Claridge, James Hirst 
HolloweU and the Movement for Civic Control 
in Education, 1911 (with portraits) ; Con- 
gregational Year Book, 1911, p. 176; Man- 
chester Guardian, 27 Deo. 1909,] C, W. S, 

HOLMAN HUNT, WILLIAM. [See 
Hunt, William Holman (1827-1910), 
painter.] 

HOLMES, AUGUSTA, properly 
Augusta Mabt Anne (1847-1903), com- 
poser, bom in Rue de Berri, Paris, on 16 Deo. , 
1847, was granddaughter of Captain John ! 
Holncies of New Park, co. Tipperary, and 
daughter of Captain Dalkeith Holmes, 
who settled in Paris in 1820, and married 
Augusta Maegregor in 1828. As a child 
Augusta Holmes became passionately de- 
voted to music, though her parents — 
neither of them musically inclined — gave 
her no encouragement. Her mother died 
at Versailles in 1857, and next year her 
father allowed the child to take up music 
.seriously. Erom 1859 to 1866 she attracted 
attention as a piano prodigy and singer of 
French songs of her own composition. As 
early as 1862 she published some pieces 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Hermann Zenta.’ 
After a course of instruction from H. 
Lambert, Klose, and Saint-Saans, she 
became a pupil of C&ar Franok in 1876 


having previously acquired no little fame 
by her setting of ‘In Exitu Israel,’ in 
1873, and an opera ‘ Hero et L^ndre,’ 
produced at the Opera Populaire in 1874. 
Her studies with Ikanck bore fruit in her 
'Orlando Eurioso ’ Symphony in 1877, and 
in her prize symphony ‘Lut6ce,' which 
was awarded second place, after Duhoia 
and Godard (who tied for the first place), 
in the competition offered by the city of 
Paris in 1878. In 1879 she became a 
Erench citizen, and thenceforth wrote her 
name as Holmes. Her orchestral piece 
‘ Les Argonautes ’ was performed under 
Pasdeloup’s direction at the Concerts 
Populaires (24 April 1881) and was followed 
by the symphonic poem ‘ Irlande ’ (2 March 
1882), which betrayed innate Irish sym- 
pathy, was described by Jullien as ‘a 
creation of great worth, evincing by turns 
a charming tenderness, ardent passion, 
and masculine spirit,’ and firmly estab- 
lished Miss Hohnea’s reputation. Another 
patriotic symphony, ‘ Pologne,’ was given 
at the Concerts Populaires (9 Deo. 1883), 
and in 1884 she published a volume 
of songs, ‘ Lcs Sept Ivi'esses.’ Her 
symphonic ode ‘ Ludus pro patria ’ was 
well received at the concerts of the 
Conservatoire on 4 March 1888. Its 
reception w’os, however, surpassed by her 
‘ Ode Triomphale,’ performed by a very 
large chorus and orchestra at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1889. She wrote a ‘Hymn 
a la Pail ’ for the Florence Exhibition in 
1890, and a symphonic suite, ‘Au pays 
bleu,’ in 1891. 

Turning her attention to the lyric stage, 
Miss Holmes composed a four-act opera, 
‘La Montague noire,’ which was success- 
fully given at the Grand Opera, Paris, on 
8 Feb. 1895. Two other operas, ‘ Astarte ’ 
and ‘ Lancelot du Lac,’ were from her 
prolific pen- Her interest in Ireland grew, 
and after reading much about the country 
she revised her symphonic poem ‘ Irlande,’ 
for production at the first Feis Ceoil, in 
Dublin, on IS May 1897, and she planned 
an Irish opera in the following year. For 
a time a theosophist and afterwards a 
spiritualist, Jliss Holmes finally became a 
Roman catholic, and was baptised in the 
Dominican friary church, in the Faubourg 
St. Honors, in 1902. She died at Versailles 
on 28 Jan. 1903. A splendid monument 
was unveiled to her memory in the St. 
Louis cemetery, Versailles, on 13 July 
1904. A weeping muse is represented 
holding a lyre, and on the monument 
is inscribed a quotation from her choral 
symphony ‘ Lutfice.’ 
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[Flood’s Hist, of Irish Music, 1903 ; Grove’s 
Diet, of Music, new edit. 1906 ; Musical Times 
and Musical Herald, March 1903,] 

W. H. G. F. 

HOLMES, Sra RICHARD RIVINGTON 
(1836-1911), librarian of Windsor Castle, 
bom in London on 16 Nov. 1833, was second 
of five children of John Holmes [q. v.], 
assistant keeper of manusoripta at the 
British Museum, by his wife Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of Charles Rivington, 
bookseller, and sister of Francis Rivington 
[q. V.]. An elder brother, the Rev. Charles 
Rivington Holmes {d. 1873), was father 
of Mr. Charles John Holmes, director of 
the National Portrait Gallery since 1909. 
Richard was educated at Highgate school 
(1843-63), where he obtained a foundation 
scholarship, and after spending a short 
time in a merchant’s office he assisted his 
father unofficially at the British Museum 
until the latter’s death in April 1854, 
when he was appointed an assistant in tho 
manuscript department. Here he rapidly 
acquired a fan- knowledge of palffiography, 
and thanks to these attainments and his 
skill as a draughtsman ho was selected for 
the post of archiEologist to the Abyssinian 
expedition of 1868. On the capture of 
Magdala, Holmes purchased from Abys- 
sinian owners for the British Museum about 
400 manuscripts, which had been taken 
by King Theodore from Christian churches, 
as well as the gold crown of the sovereigns 
of Abyssmia and a sixteenth-century 
ohahee, which are now in tho Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. Tho 
transactions, which were hold to condone 
sacrilegious treatment of objects connected 
with religious worship, were severely criti- 
cised by Gladstone, but Holmes’s conduct 
won the approval of the authorities, and he 
was awarded the war medal. 

In 1870 Queen Victoria appointed Holmes 
librarian at Windsor Castle in succession to 
Bernard BoUngbroke Woodward [q. v.]. 
Though more of an antiquary than a biblio- 
grapher, Holmes showed a coUeotor’s zeal for 
the acquisition of books connected with the 
history of the castle and of the royal family, 
and he took a special interest in the draw- 
ings, miniatures, and etchings at Windsor. 
Under his supervision the rearrangement 
of drawings by Holbein, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and other old masters was completed, 
and on his advice the ooUeotion of royal 
and historical miniatures was enriohed by 
important purchases. He further took 
advantage of his personal friendship with 
Whistler to secure an almost complete set 
of that artist’s etchings, but the collection 


was sold after Whistler’s death. Nomin- 
ated serjeant-at-arms to Queen Victoria 
in 1898, ho was continued in that office by 
King Edward VII as well as in that of 
royal librarian. He was made M.V.O. in 
1897, C.V.O. in 1901, and promoted K.O.V.O. 
in 1005. He retired from the Windsor 
library in the following year. 

Holmes shared with his brothers a natural 
aptitude for drawing, hut received no regular 
training. While an assistant at the British 
Museum ha executed two scries of ‘ Outlines 
for Illumination ’ (xv. century), and in 1860 he 
assisted Henry Le Strange [q.v.] and Thomas 
Gamhier Parry [q. v.] in tho decoration of 
Ely cathedral. The influence of Rossetti 
may he traced in some exceedingly delicate 
pen drawings, dating from about the same 
time ; the majority of these are now in the 
possession of Mrs. Robert Barclay. Holmes’s 
artistic talents developed in other directions. 
Ho executed five stained glass windows in 
1867 and tlu'ee more in 1889 for Highgate 
school chapel. At Windsor he devoted his 
loiauro to designing bookbindings for the 
royal library and to landscape painting in 
water-colour. He was a frequent exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor and 
New Galleries, and drew a series of illus- 
trations for Mrs. Ohphant’s ‘Makern of 
Vonioe’ (1887). 

Holmes, who was a zealous volunteer, 
attained the rank of heut.-oolonel in the 
first volunteer battalion of the Berkshire 
regiment, and received tho volunteer dec- 
oration. Elected fellow of the Society ef 
Antiquaries on 22 March 1860, he became 
vice-president in 1007. In his last years 
he was a treasurer of the Royal Literary 
Jihind. He died in London on 22 March 
1911, and was buried at Upton, Bucking- 
hamshiro. Ho married on 27 Got. 1880 
Evelyn, eldest daughter of Riohard Gee, 
canon of Windsor, and had issue two 
daughters, of whom the elder predeceased 
her father in 1904. 

A drawing of Holmes made by Heinrich 
von Angeli in 1877 is in tho possession of 
the widow; an oil portrait by William 
Gibb (c. 1896) belongs to Mrs. Johnstone 
of Anne Poord’s House, Windsor ; a silver- 
point drawing was executed by Alphonse 
Legros about 1902, and a chalk drawing 
by William Strang, A.R.A. (1907), is in the 
royal coUeotion at Windsor. 

Hohnes, who was always a favourite 
with tho royal family, compiled popular 
and slight biographies of Queen Victoria 
(4to, 1897 ; new edit. 1901) and of 
‘Edward VII; his life and times’ (fob 
1910). Other published works included : 
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1 . ‘ Spe(3imena of Bookbinding in tli' 
Royal Library, Windsor CasUe,’ fol. 
1893. 3. ‘ Naval and Military Tropliies, 
fol. 9 parts, 189G-7. 3. ‘ The Queen’s 
Pioturea,’ 1897. 4. ‘ Windsor,’ illustrated 
by M. Henton, 1908. 

[The Timea, 23 March 1911 ; Athenfeum. 
25 March 1911 ; the Cholmeleian, May 1911 ; 
private information from Mr. 0. J. Holmes.] 

G. S. W. 

HOLMES, TBIOTHY (1825.-1907), 
surgeon, born on 9 May 1825, was son of 
John Hobnea, ryarehouseman, living in 
Colcbrooke Row, Islington, by Ida wife 
Elizabeth. He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School in November 1830, and gained a 
Stuart’s exhibition to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in 1843. In 1845 he was ad- 
mitted a scholar of the ooUego, graduating 
B.A. in 1847 as forty-second wrangler and 
twelfth classic. He proceeded M.A. in 1853 ; 
in 1800 the honorary degree of Master in 
Surgery was conferred upon him, and in 
the same year he was made an honorary 
feUow of Pembroke College. 

Holmes returned to London on the com- 
pletion of his Cambridge course, and became 
a student at St. George’s Hospital; he 
was admitted E.R.O.S. England on 12 May 
1853 without previously taking the usual 
diploma of membership. He then served 
as house sm'geon and surgical registrar at 
St. George’s Hospital. He acted for a time 
as curator of the muaemn and demon- 
strator of anatomy until in June 1861 he 
was elected assistant surgeon and lecturer 
on anatomy. Hohnes became full surgeon 
to the hospital in December 1867 upon the 
resignation of Thomas Tatum (1802-1879). 
This post Hohnes held until 1887, when he 
retired on a time Unlit of service and was 
appointed consulting surgeon. In 1894 he 
accepted the onerous position of honorary 
treasurer, and was appointed a vice-presi- 
dent on his retirement from active work 
in 1004. Elected assistant surgeon to the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Great Ormond 
Street in May 1859, he was fuU surgeon 
(Sept. 1861-8). For twenty years he 
was chief surgeon to the metropoUtan 
pobce. 

In 1873 Holmes was elected Hunterian 
professor of surgery and pathology at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. A 
member of the court of ezaminers (1873- 
1883), he joined the newly appointed board 
of examiners in anatomy and physiology, 
and in 1880 he was a surgical examiner on 
on the board of examiners in dental surgery. 
Li 1877 Holmes was elected a member of 
the council of the college, but did not seek | 
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re-election at the end of his fii'st term of 
office in 1885. 

Holmes took an active interest in the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London (now merged in the Royal Society 
of Medicine), He was chairman of the 
huilding committee which arranged the 
removal of the society from its old quarters 
in Berners Street to its house in Hanover 
Square in 1899, and in 1900 he was elected 
president of the society, after filling all the 
subordinate offices. He joined the Patho- 
logical Society of London in 1864, and 
while honorary seoretary (1864-7) pre- 
pared a general index to the volumes of 
its transactions. He was an original 
member of the Olinioal Society, and was a 
vice-president from 1873 to 1875, After a 
long residence at 18 Great Cumberland Place 
he removed to 6 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, 
where he died on S Sept. 1007. He was buried 
at Hendon. He married Sarah Brooksbanb, 
but left no issue. His portrait, painted by 
Sir W. B. Richmond, E.A., m 1889, is now 
at St. George’s Hospital. 

Holmes was a scientific siugeon possessed 
of an unusually clear and logical mind. 
Gifted with the power of incisive speech, he 
was fearless m expressing his conclusions, 
and exposed the fallacy n an argument 
mercilessly. The loss of an eye owing to 
an accident during his hospital work, a 
harsh and somewhat monotonous voice, 
and a manner carefully cultivated to hide 
any interest he might feol in those whom 
he examined, made him a terror to 
students, although his lack of sympathy 
was superficial, and he was the friend and 
trusted adviser of all who sought his help. 
He was a surgeon of the older sohool before 
the advent of bacteriological methods, and 
he made anatomy the foundation of his 
Jurgery. He was a skilled writer, always 
ucid, pure in style, and well read in Greek 
and Latin as well as in the best English 
literature. 

Holmes edited several editions of Henry 
.(ray’s ‘ Anatomy,’ which has remained a 
itandard text-book, and he designed and 
edited ‘ A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Practical ’ (4 vols. 1860-4 ; 2nd 
edit. 5 vols. 1869-71 ; 3rd edit. 3 vols. 
883), under the joint editorship of himself 
.nd J. W. Hulke [q. v.]. Holmes also 
jublished: 1. ‘A Treatise on the Principles 
ind Practice of Surgery,’ 1875, which long 
formed a text-book for medical students j 
th edit. 1884 ; 5th edit. 1888, rewritten by 
T. Pickering Pick. 2. ‘ A Treatke on the 
Surgical Treatment of the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood ’ (the results of his 

u 
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len years’ experience as surgeon to the 
Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street), 
1868 ; 2nd edit. 1869 ; translated into French 
and German. 3. A life of Sir Benjamin 
Collins Brodie [q. v.] for the ‘ Masters of 
Medioine ’ series in 1898. 

Holmes translated C. E. A. Wagner’s 
‘ On the Process of Repair after Resection 
and Extirpation of Bones,’ with an appen- 
dix of cases (Sydenham Society, London, 
1859). With Dr. John Syer Bristowe 
[q. r. Suppl. I] be also prepared a valu- 
able report upon hospitals and their 
administration, which was puhhshed as an 
appendix to the sixth annual report of 
the public health department of the Privy 
Comioil. 

[St. George’s Hosp. Gazette, vol. xv. 1907, 
p. 127 ; Lancet (vith portrait], 1907, ii. 803 ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1907, ii. 704 ; personal 
knowledge.] D’A. P. 

HOLROYD, HENRY NORTH, third 
EaM; of SmsFiTiELD (1832-1909), patron 
of cricket, hom at 58 Portland Place, St. 
Marylebono, on 18 Jan. 1832, was elder sur- 
viving son of George Augustus Frederick 
Charles Hoh'oyd, second earl of Sheffield, by 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Henry Lasoelles, 
second earl of Harwood. His grandfather, 
Jobi Baker Holroyd, first earl of Shefideld 
[q. V.], was the patron and fiiend of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian [q. v.]. Until he 
succeeded to the earldom in 1876 he bore 
the courtesy title of Viscount Pevensey. 
Educated at Eton, ho entered the diplomatic 
service and was attached successively to 
the embassies at Constantinople (1852), 
Copenhagen (1852-3), and again at Constan- 
tinople (1853-6). ]^om 1857 to 1865 he 
sat in the House of Commons as conserva- 
tive M.P. for East Sussex. 

' Sheffield, although he never gained dis- 
tinction as a player, deeply interested him- 
self in cricket. Ikom 1865 he was a member 
of the M.C.C., the presidency of which he 
several times declined. From 1879 to 
1807 and from 1904 till death he was 
president of the Sussex County Club, which 
owed its seoure financial position to Iris 
active interest and generosity. Many Sussex 
players, notably Mr. George Brann, owed 
their first appearance for the county to 
Lord Sheffield’s discerning interest. In 
1887, at his own expense, he engaged 
Alfred Shaw [q. v. Suppl. II], then lately 
retired from the Nottinghamshire XI, and 
William Mycroft to coach the yonng players 
of Sussex. At Sheffield Park, Metohmg, his 
Sussex seat, Sheffield kept up one of the 
finest private cricket grounds in the king- 


dom. On this ground the visiting Australian 
teams of 1884, 1886, 1890, 1893, and 1896 
all opened their' tours with matches against 
more or less representative English XI’s 
raised by Lord Sheffield. King Edward VII 
(then Prince of Wales) was present in 1896. 
The ground was freely placed at the service 
of local cricket, Lord Sheffield disoom'aginn 
the use of bormdaries in club matches. Li 
1891-2 Lord Sheffield, at his sole expense, 
took to Australia a team including Dr. W. G. 
Grace, under the management of Alfred 
Shaw. This enterprise greatly stimulated 
Australian cricket ; the earl presented the 
Sheffield Sliield, a trophy to be competed 
for annually by oricketers of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia. Sheffield 
was actively intorested in the volunteer 
and, later, in the territorial movements. He 
gave a recreation ground to Newliaven in 
1889 at a cost ol 40001. 

In 1894 Sheffield served ns president of 
tho Gibbon Commemoration Committee of 
the Royal Hisiorioal Society, and lent the 
Gibbon MSS. and relics m Iris pssession to the 
centenary exhibition in the British Museum, 
November 1894. The MSS. he sold to the 
Museum in the foHowmg year (Add. MSS. 
34874-87), ha'ving previously allowed the 
pubUoation of variant readings and passages 
omitted from his grandfather’s edition of 
Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ justifying himself 
by the passage of time for acting contrary 
to the first earl’s injunction that no further 
publication be made from Gibbon’s MSS. 
To this volume ‘ The Autobiographies of 
Edward Gibbon,’ edited by Mr. John Mmray 
(1896), and to ‘ Private Letters of Edward 
Gibbon,’ edited by "Mr. Rowland E. Prothero 
(2 vols. 1896), Lord Sheffield contributed 
introductions. Other Gibbon papers of 
lesser interest were sold by auction after 
the earl’s death, together with the Sheffield 
Park library and piotures. 

Lord Sheffield, who was unmarried, died at 
Beaulieu in the south of France on 21 April 
1909, and was buried in tho family vault in 
Fletolring ohuiohyard. His younger brother, 
the Hon. Douglas Edward Hohoyd (i. 20 June 
1834), had predeceased him on 0 Feb. 1882. 
His sister. Lady Susan Holroyd, married in 
1849 Edward William Haroourt (d. 1891) 
of Nuneham, and was mother of Aubrey 
Haroourt (1862-1004), who died unmariietl, 
and of Edith, wife of the twelfth earl of 
WinohUsea. On Sheffield’s death the IriBli 
earldom became extinct. The Engh'sh 
baronetcy of Sheffield passed by special 
remainder to Edward Lyulph Stanley, 
fourth Baron Stanley of Alderley, heir male 
of the elder daughter of the first Lord 
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ShefSeld ; Lord Stanley was thenceforth 
known as Lord Sheffield. 

[The Field, 24 April 1909 ; Ci'iobot, 29 AprU 
1909 ; Sussex Daily News, 22 April 1909 ; 
Haygarth’s Sooies and Biographies, xiv. 
1007 ; A. W. Pullen, Alfred Shaw, Cricketer, 
1902 ; Burke’s Peerage.] P. L. 

HOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB (1817- 
1906), co-operator and secularist, born at 
1 Inge Street, Birmingham, on 13 April 
1817, was eldest son and second of thirteen 
children of George Holyoake, engineer, 
by his wife Catherine Gi'ovos. Hi.s mother 
carried on independently a business for 
making horn buttons, and George practised 
when still a child some of the processes of 
the manufacture. Ho was apprenticed to a 
tinsmith, and afterwards worked with his 
father at the Eagle Eoundry as a white- 
smith. Later, the father bought some 
machinery then newly invented for making 
bone buttons and placed Ida son in charge 
of it. 

The boy’s inclinations lay, however, 
towards inteUeotual pui'suits, and at the 
age of seventeen ho became a student at the 
Old Mechanics’ Institute, where he showed 
aptitude for mathematics and the making 
of mechanical instruments. He began to 
teach mathematics in Sunday schools when 
he was twenty, and about the same time 
to assist with classes at the Mechanics’ 
Institute. In 1839, on the occasion of a 
machinery and art exhibition at Birming- 
ham, he was selected to explain to the public 
the working of some of the machines. 

Deeply moved in youth by the aspirations 
which produced the Owenite and Chartist 
movements, Holyoake joined the Birming- 
ham reform league at the age of fourteen 
(1831), and became a Chartist a year later, 
in 1837 he attended meetings addressed by 
Robert Owen [q.v.]. In 1838 he delivered his 
first lecture on socialism and co-operation 
and enrolled himself a member of the 
Owenite ‘ Association of all Classes of aU 
Nations.’ He was present at the great 
Chartist riots, known as the Bull Ring riots, 
at Birmingham on 15 July 1839. 

Holyoake had been brought up in the 
strictest evangelical tenets, wluoh his 
mother firmly held, but Ms association 
witb Hberal movements broadened Ms 
beliefs. Abandoning tbe life of a workman, 
ke accepted in 1840 an invitation from 
the Owenites of Worcester to minister 
for them at their haU of science. These 
haUs, wMch were springing up in many 
towns, were centres of educational and 
propagandist work. Under such influences 


Holyoake’s beliefs rapidly grew rational- 
Istie. Next year, on the invitation of the 
congress of the Universal Community 
iSociety of Rational ReRgionists, he went to 
Sheffield to lecture and conduct a school. 
In 1841 he was one of the editors of ‘ The 
Oracle of Reason ’ (published at Bristol), 
and when a colleague, Charles South- 
well, was imprisoned next year for 
blasphemy, Holyoake continued the 
paper, and, being compelled to examine 
the evidences of Christianity witb some 
thoroughness, finally rejected them alto- 
gether. On 24 May 1842, in the course of 
a walk from Birmingham to Bristol, where 
Southwell was in prison, he lectured at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Cheltenham, 
and in reply to a question by an auditor 
made flippant reference to the deity. 
Arrested on a charge of blasphemy on 
1 June, he was committed by the magistrates 
for trial at the Gloucester Assizes, and on 
declining to swear to his own recognisances, 
was refused bail. He was tried at the 
Gloucester Assizes on 15 Aug. 1842, before 
Justice Thomas Erskine [q. v.], on a 
charge of blasphemy at commo.a law, and 
after defending himself in a nine hours’ 
speech, was convicted and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, A report of 
the trial was pubhshed in the same year, 
and in 1851 Holyoake, in ‘ The History of 
the Last Trial by Jury for Atheism in 
England,’ appealed to the attorney-general 
and the clergy for some change in the law. 
But no alteration was made, and several 
trials on the like charge have taken place 
since (of, J, F. Stepheit, Hist, of Criminal 
Law, ii. 473-6). 

On Ms release from prison Holyoake 
came to London, and, opening a shop for 
the sale of advanced literature, continued 
his varied propaganda. He was secretary 
of the anti-persecution union, wMoh 
demanded freedom of theologioal thought 
and speech. He was editor of ‘The 
Movement ’ (1843), a republican and radical 
journal. But practical social reform also 
occupied Ms mind. Supporting the principle 
of co-operative production and distribution, 
he presided at the opening of tbe Toad Lane 
store at Rochdale in 1845. To Ms enthusiasm 
the spread of the co-operative idea owed 
much. During 1845 he was in Glasgow os 
lecturer again to a body of Owenites. But 
he soon returned to London, and started the 
‘ Eeasoner ’ on 3 June 1846. This was the 
most sustained of the many journals which 
he oonduoted. It was followed in 1850 by 
the ‘ Leader.’ 

Drifting away both from Owenism and 

u 2 
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from the atiti-Christian propaganda of Ilia 
early years, he defined his developing relig- 
ions views by the word ‘ secularism,' which 
he invented and first used in the ‘ Reaaoner ’ 
(10 Deo, 1846). He fuUy explained his 
position in ‘ Secularism, the Practical 
PMlosoiihy of the People,’ a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 18B4. His religious development 
led to difierenoes \rith Charles Bradlaugh 
and other associates who remained avowed 
atheists, and Holyoake defended his opinions 
in pubMo debates rvith them and their sup- 
porters. Meanwhile he was steadfast in his 
advocacy of the freedom of the press, of 
abolition of the Christian oath, and of 
republican radicalism, tho poUtical creed 
which be adopted on the death of Chartism. 
A presentation of 250Z. from sympathisers 
in 1863 enabled him to start in business 
as a bookseller and publisher at 147 
Heet Street, and his shop became the head- 
quarters of his agitation. There he with 
especial boldness defied the law for tax- 
ing newspapers. For publisliing without 
stamps in 1854 the ‘ War Chronicle ’ and 
‘ War Fly Sheets,’ journals denouncing the 
Crimean war, he was summoned before 
the CO art of the exchequer (31 Jan. 1856). 
The fines he had incurred amounted to 
600,OOOZ. But the prosecution was 
abandoned, for the Newspaper Stamp Act 
was repealed during the year. Holyoake 
continued the agitation for the abolition 
of the romainmg duties on paper, which 
were removed in 1861. He strenuously 
advocated extension of the franchise, and 
defended the ballot in a pamphlet against 
John Stuart Mill (1808). In July 1866 ho 
played a prominent part in the demand 
for electoral reform which led to the Hyde 
Park riot, and in later life he was aotive in 
the ollort to pass the affirmation bill wMoh 
finally became law in 1888. 

Holyoake did not confine his energies to 
home questions. He was acting secretary 
to the British legion sent out to Garibaldi 
in 1863, and be twice travelled in the United 
States and Canada with a view to studying 
problems of colonisation. Tho second visit 
was paid in 1882. Meanwhile failing health 
and eyesight reduced Holyoake’s activities. 
In 1874 bo received an annuity by public 
Bubsoriplion. He stiU wrote copiously for 
the press, starting in 1876 a new periodical, 
‘ The Secular Review.’ To the end he was 
persistent in his support of tho co-operative 
movement, and he sympathised with the 
co-paitnerslup development which depre- 
cated the mere pursuit of dividends. He 
recognised that distributing stores was not 
the fulfilment of the Rochdale purpose, and 


advocated co-operative production through 
the self-governing workshop. In his last 
years he removed to Brighton and was presi- 
dent of the Liberal Association there. Ho 
thrice tried to enter parliament — in 1857 
when he issued an address to the electors 
of Tower Hamlets; in 1868, when he offered 
himself as candidate for Birmingham; and 
in 1884, when he addressed the Liberal 
Association of Leicester on the death of 
Peter Alfred Taylor [q. v.]. But on no 
occasion did he go to the poU, and after the 
Leicester failure he published a pamphlet 
setting out how liancUoappod a poor man 
was in publio life. It was at his suggestion, 
made in 1866 to Lord John Manners, first 
commissioner of works, that the lim p, 
light was placed over the clock tower at 
Westminster at night to denote that 
parliament was sitting. 

Holyoake died at Brighton on 22 Jan, 
1906, and after cremation at Golder’s Green 
his ashes woro buried in Highgate cemetery. 
He was Uvice married: (1) on 10 March 
1839 to Eleanor Williams, daughter of a 
soldier, by whom he had four sons and three 
daughters (she died at Brighton in January 
1884) I (2) in 1886 to Mrs. Jano Pearson. 

His chief works were : ‘ A History of Co- 
operation in England’ (1876-7; revised edit, 
1906) ; ‘ Self-Help by the People,’ a liistory 
of tho Rochdale Pioneers (1855 ; 10th edit, 
1893), and biographies of Richard OaiKle 
(1848), Tom Paine (1861), Robert Owen 
(1869; 3rd edit. 1866), John Stuart Mi 
(1873), and Joseph Rayner Stephens (1881). 
Among other of Iris niunerous writings, 
which included many controversial pamph- 
lets and educational manuals, are : 1. 

‘ Handbook of Grammar,’ 12mo, 1846. 

2. ‘ Paley refuted in Ids orvn Words,’ 1847. 

3. ‘Mathematics no Mystery,’ 1848. 4. 

‘ Rudiments of Publio Speaking and Debate,’ 
1849 (repeatedly revi,sed and repubhsbed). 
5 . ‘ The Logic of Death,’ 1851 ; 101st edit. 
1902 ; German tramslation 1865. 6. ‘ His- 
tory of Fleet Street House,’ 1866. 7. ‘ The 
Trial of Theism,’ 1868; new edit. 1877. 8. 

‘ Principles of Secularism,’ 1859. 9. ‘ Out- 
laws of Free Thought,’ 1861. 10. ‘ Travels 
in Search of a Settlers’ Guide Book of 
America and Canada,’ 1884, 11. ‘ The 
‘ Co-operative Movement To-day,’ 1891. 
12. ‘ Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ 
2 vols. 1892; 3rd edit. 1893. 13. ‘Origin 
and Nature of Secularism,’ 1890. 14. 

‘ Bygones Worth Remembering,’ 1906. He 
contributed to this Dictionary articles 
on Richard Garlile and Henry Hethering- 
ton, with whose careers he was himself 
associated. 
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A porti'ait by a aepbew, Rowland Holy- appointed to the Monarch in the Cliannel 
oake, is ia possession of the Rationalist Press fleet. In ^ March 1876 he became rear- 
Association, and a replica isin the National admiral, and from January 1877 to De- 
IiberalOIub. A pen portrait by Mr, Waiter cember 1879 was a lord commissioner 
Sickert belongs to Mr, Fisher Unwin. of the admiralty. He was then appointed 

[Holyoalce’a autobiographical works, cited to the command of the Channel fleet, wliich 
above; Life and Letters of George Jacob Holy- he held till April 1882, becoming vioe- 
oake, by J. MacCabo, 2 vela. 1908; George admiral in July 1880. In June 1885 he rvaa 
Jacob Holyoake : a bibliography by 0. W. F. named as first sea lord of the admiralty in 
Goss, 1908 ; Life of Charles Bradlaugh, by lus succession to Sir Astley Cooper Key [q. v.], 
daughter.] J. E. M. promoted to the rank of admiral on 

HOOD, ARTHUR WILLIAM AGLAND, 1 July ISSo, and nominated K.C.B. in the 
first Baeon Hood or Avalon (1821-1901), December following. The four years whioh 
admiral, born at Bath on 14 July 1824, was followed were years of great change and 
second son of Sir Alexander Hood, second great advance, hut it was commonly 
b.aronet (1793-1861), by lus wife Amelia supposed that Hood’s efforts were mainly 
Annie, youngest daughter and co-heiress devoted to preventing the advance from 
of Sir Hugh Bateman, baronet. Alexander becoming too rapid. Lilm hi.s predecessor. 
Hood (1758-98) [q. v.] was his grand- he scarcely understood the essential needs 
father. Entering the navy in 1836, he of England as a great neWaJ poner ; and 
saw early service on the north coast of several of his pnbUo declarations might be 
Spain, and afterwards on the coast of Syria thought equivalent to an expression of 
and at tho reduction of Acre. In January belief that, useful as the navy was, the 
1846 he was promoted to be lieutenant of country could get on very well without it. 
the President, on the Cape station, from On 11 July 1889, having attained the age 
whioh he was paid off in 1849. In 1860 he h'mit of sixty-five, he was placed on the 
was appointed to the Arethusa, with captain retired list, and at the same time resigned 
(afterwards Sir Thoma.s M. 0.) Symouds his seat at the admiralty. He continued, 
[q. V.], and in the Channel, Mediterranean, however, to take an active interest in naval 
Black Sea, and in the Crimea in front of affairs, and somewhat curiously showed, 
Sevastopol, remained attached to her for in occasional letters in ‘ The Times ’ and 
nearly five years. On 27 Nov. 1854 he elsewhere, a more correct appreciation of 
was promoted to be commander, especially tbe problems of naval supremacy than he 
for service with the naval brigade, and in was supposed to have done during his 
1866 went out to China in command of the official life. 

Aoom brig. In her or her boats he was In September 1889 he was nominafed 
engaged at Fatshan on 1 June 1857, and at G.C.B., and in February 1892 was raised 
the capture of Canton on 27-28 Bee. 1867, to the peerage as Lord Hood of Avalon, 
for v.liich he received his promotion to He died at Wooten Hoiwo, Glastonbury, 
the rank of captain, 26 Feb. 1858. After the residence of liis nephew, Sir Alexander 
nearly five years on shore be was appointed Hood, fourth baronet, on 16 Nov. 1901. 
in December 1862 to the Pylades, for He married in October 1855 Fanny 
the North American station, from whioh in Henrietta, third daughter of Sir Charles 
the' autumn of I860 he was ordered home Fitzroy Maclean; she survived him with 
to take command of the Excellent and the two daughters. 

Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. This [Royal Navy Lists ; The Times, 18 Nov. 
may_ he described as to a great extent the pgoij Burke’s Peerage ; Clowes, EoyalNavy, 
turning-point in his service, leading him to yol. vii. 1003.] J. K- L. 

settle down almost entirely as an adminis- 
trator. The Excellent was, and is, the HOOK, JAMES CLARKE (1819—190;), 
school of soientiflo guimery, and after three painter, bom in Northampton Square, 
years in her Hood was appointed director Clerkenwell, on 21 Nor. 1819, waseldest son 
of naval ordnance. Here he remained for of James Hook, who was at first a draper in 
five years ; a careful, painstaking oflScer, London, and after a failure in bn^ess be- 
though without the genius that was much came judge of the mixed commission conrt 
needed in a period of great change, and of Sierra Leone ; his mother was Eliza, the 
clinging by temperament to tbe ideas of the second daughter of Dr. Adam Clarke fq. v.], 
past, when they had ceased to be suitable, the Bible eommentstor. After a general 
In May 1871 ha was nominated a C.B. ; education at tho North London grammar 
and in 1874, as he still wanted some sea school in Islington hestndied art in London, 
time to qualify bim for his flag, he was first at the British Museum, then in the 
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schools of the Royal Academy, to which he 
was admitted a student in 1836. As a boy 
he received some advice from Constable and 
John Jackson. In 1839 he went to Dublin 
to paint a few portraits. In 1842 ho won 
medals both in the life and in the painting 
school at the Academy ; in 1845 he received 
the gold modal for historical painting, and 
in the following year the travelling student- 
ship. He first exhibited at the Academy in 
1839, sending ‘ The Hard Task.’ Tliis work 
was hung at the British Institute from 1844. 
In the latter year his ‘ Pamphilus relating 
his Story’ from Boccaccio also appeared 
at the Academy. From Florence he sent 
‘ Bassanio commenting on the Caskets’ to 
the same exhibition in 1847, and ‘ Otho IV 
at Floreneo ’ in 1 848. The revolution of 1 848 
drove loirn from Venioe back to England 
before the end of the year. First settling 
at Brampton, he afterwards built a house, 
Tor Villa, on Campden Hill. He ooutinued 
his devotion to the old-fashioned genre of 
historical anecdote, scones from Scott and 
from romantic literature generally. Among 
his best-known pictures of this period were ; 

‘ The Rescue of the Brides of Venice ’ 
(R.A. 1851), ‘ Othello’s desoription of 
Desdemoiia ’ (R.A. 1852), and ‘ Isabella of 
Castile and the Idle Nuns ’ (R.A. 1863). In 
1850he was elected A.R.A. and in 1800 R.A. 

Meanwhile in 1853 Hook had moved to 
Abinger, m Surrey, and in 1854 he fest 
visited Clovelly. A complete change of 
subject followed and he began to modify his 
style, at first betraying some Pre-Raphaelite 
influences. In his ‘A Few Minutes to 
Wait before Twelve o’clock ’ (1853) be first 
turned bis attention to Englisb landscape, 
but he thenceforth confined himself chiefly 
to the scenery and life on tho English coast 
and in the narrow seas. Such subjects he 
treated with a vigorous sense of move- 
ment and of briny atmosphere wliich was as 
far removed as possible from studies like 
‘ Bassanio and the Caskets.’ He was, in 
short, converted to the faitli of Constable, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the honest 
paintmg of the sea and of nature as he saw 
it. His development roused the enthu- 
aiasm^ of Ruskin, who deemed his feeling 
superior to his execution, however. His 
general reputation was made in 1869 by 
his ‘ Luff, Boy ! ’ Among other well- 
known works of his later period are : ‘ The 
Fisherman’s Goodnight ’ (1856) ; ‘ A Signal 
on the Horizon’ (1857); ‘ The Coast Boy 
gathering Eggs’ (1858); ‘The Trawlers’ 
(1862) ; ‘ Fish from the Dogger Bank ’ 
(1870); ‘The Samphire Gatherer’ (1875); 
‘ The Broken Oar ’ (1886) ; ‘ Breadwinners of 


the North’ (1896); and ‘TheStream’ (1885, 
bought by the Chanlrey bequest and now 
in the Tate Gallery). Hook is also repre- 
sented there by ‘ Home with the Tide ’ 
(1880), ‘Young Dreams’ (1887), ‘The Sea- 
weed Raker’ (1889), and ‘Wreckage from 
the Fruiter’ (presented in 1908). Ho 
painted a few portraits, the best known, 
perhaps, being one of his son, Allan (1897). 

He was through lifo a strong radical and 
nonconformist, frequently attending primi- 
tive methodist chapels. Ho died at his 
house, Silverbeok, Ohurt, Surrey, which he 
had built for himself and occupied for forty 
years, on 14 April 1907, and was buried in 
Farnham cemetery. His portrait, painted 
in 1882, in which he resembles a weather- 
beaten salt, is one of tho best works of Sir 
Jolm Millais, Bart., P.R.A. A portrait by 
Opie belongs to his son Bryan. A small 
pencil sketch made by Charles Lear in 
1846-G is in tho National Portrait Gallery, 
In 1891 he painted a portrait of himself 
for the UfSzi gallery at Floreneo. 

In 1846 ho married, tho third daughter of 
James Burton, solioiior, and by her had 
two sons, Allan and Bryan, both artists. 
His tvife predeceased him in 1897. He loft 
gross personalty 112,1081. and 96,9011, net, 

Hook’s art during his first period was hi 
no way distinguished above that of other 
practitioners of a genre now obsolete, but 
ilia maritime pictures havo a force and 
character of their own which will never fad 
to exercise a certain charm. Many of his 
works were exhibited at the winter ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy in 1808. 

[Mon of tho Time ; The Times, 10 and 10 
April, 0 and 21 May 1907 ; Graves, Royal 
Acad, and Brit. Inst. Exhibitors ; Ruslan, 
Academy Notes, ed. Wedderburn and Cook, 
1904 ; D. G. Rossetti, Letters to W. Allinghain, 
285~7; private information.] W. A. 

HOOKER, Sm JOSEPH DALTON 
(1817-1011), botanist and traveller, younger 
son of Sir William Jaokson Hooker [q. v.] 
and his tvife Maria, oldest daughter of 
Dawson Turner, F.R.S. [q. v.], was born afc 
Halesworth, Suffolk, on 30 June 1817. At 
Glasgow he received in the high school the 
old-fashioned Scottish liberal eduoation 
which enabled him afterwards to write 
Latin with facility. In the university, where 
his father was regius professor of botany, 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. II] and Lord 
Sandford [q. v.] were feUow-students and 
remained lifelong friends ; he studied 
moral philosophy, which he thought in after 
life had been of little service to him. 
Devoting himself mainly to medioine, he 
graduated M.D. in 1839. 
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Hooker imbibed from his father a with their predeoessors in the past ; there 


passion for botaruoal research, and from 
liis youth was inspired with a keen desire 
to indulge it by foreign travel. This 
was first gratified when Sir James Clark 
Ross [q. V.], a friend of Iris father, 
ofiered to take him, if he qualified in 
time, nominally as assistant surgeon, but 
actually as naturalist, on his own ship, the 
Erebus, on the Antarctic expedition. IThus 
Hooker, like Darwin and Huxley, ‘ began 
his scientific career on board one of Her 
Majesty’s ships.’ The filiation of Hooker's 
life-work to that of Darmn had an acci- 
dental origin. Charles Lyell of Kinnordy, 
father of Sir Charles Lyell [q. v.], had 
lent Hooker the proof-sheets of Darwin’s 
‘Journal.’ He was hurrying on with his 
studies and slept with them under his 
pillow to read at daybreak. They im- 
pressed him ‘ despairingly with the variety 
of acquirements, mental and physical, 
required in a naturahst who should follow 
in Daruin’s footsteps.’ He was casually 
introduced to Daman in Trafalgar Square, 
and Lyell sent him a publi.shed copy of the 
‘Journal’ on the eve of his departure. 

The Erebus sailed from Chatham on 
29 Sept. 1839. Besides magnetio survey 
the collection of ‘ various objects of natural 
history ’ was ‘ enjoined to the officers.’ 
There were three breaks in the Toyage 
during southern winters, in Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the Ealklands, and these 
afforded Hooker ample opportunity for 
collecting. 

On the return of the expedition in 1843 
Hooker at once commenced the publication 
of the botanical results. They fill six 
quarto volumes (1844r-60), with 2214 pages 
and 528 plates ; two are devoted to theflora 
of the Antarctic Islands (‘ Elora Antarctica,’ 
1844-7), two to that of New Zealand 
(1S52-4), and two of Tasmania (1865-60). 
The treasury made a grant of 10007. to be 
expended on the plates. But beyond an 
honorarium of 3507. from each of the two 
colonies he received no remuneration. 

Darwin had through the elder Lyell 
read the letters sent home by Hooker, and 
began a lifelong correspondence by warmly 
congratulating him on his return in 
December 1843. The intercourse of the 
two for the next fifteen years is a memor- 
able page in scientific history. The per- 
manence of species was substantially the 
belief with which Darwin, Hooker, and 
Huxley started on their expeditions. 
Eos.sil remains in South America convineed 
Darwin that the present inhabitants of a 
given area though similar were not identical 


had been an evolution in time. The 
animals and plants (worked out by Hooker 
in 18-13-6) of the Galapagos, though related, 
differed in each island ; the inevitable 
conclusion was that there had been an 
evolution in space, Species were clearly 
not permanent; and an explanation was 
needed. Hooker found that identical species 
occurred in islands ‘separated by 3000 miles 
of ocean ’ ; was it to be concluded, as Agassiz 
thought, that species had multiple origins f 
On 14 Jan. 1844 Darwin wrote to Hooker, 

‘ I think I have found out the simple way 
by which species become exquisitely adap- 
ted to various ends.’ This was natural 
selection ; Hooker was the first to whom 
the theory was confided, and he read at 
the same time the first sketch of the 
‘Origin’ (printed in 1909 by Mr. Eranois 
Darwin). The confidence proved afterwards 
of no small importance. During the next 
fom'teen year's in which Darwin was 
occupied in elaborating liis theory, he was 
almost in continuous correspondence with 
Hooker rvith regard to its details. ‘The 
intimacy,’ which began in 1843, ‘ ripened [on 
Hooker’s side] into feelings as near to those 
of reverence for [Daiwin’s] life, work and 
character as is reasonable and proper ’ 
{L. L. ii. 20). Darwin for Iris part could 
write to Mm in 1862: ‘Eor years I have 
looked to you as the man whose opinion I 
have valued more on any scientific subject 
than anyone else in the world ’ {31. L. 
ii. 284). Writing to Lyell in 1866, Darwin 
said: ‘his [Hooker’s] mind is so acute and 
critical that I always expect to hear a 
torrent of objections to anything proposed ; 
but he is so candid that he often 
comes round in a year or two’ {M. L. 
ii. 138). 

Darwin and Hooker were both ultimately 
inspired by Lyell. Darwin’s problem was 
how species originate ; Hooker’s how they 
are distributed over the surface of the earth. 

If they worked on parallel lines, they 
mutually re-acted on one another, and 
Darwin saw clearly that the distribution 
problem was an essential feature in any 
evolutionary theory. Writing to Hooker in 
1845, he said, ‘ I know I shall live to see you 
the first authority in Europe on that grand 
subject, that almost keystone of the laws 
of creation, geographical distribution ’ (L. L. 
i. 336). 

In Ms ‘ Elora Antarctica ’ Hooker rejected 
emphatically the theory of ‘ multiple 
origins,’ the supposition that the same 
species may have originated in more than 
one area. Darwin thought their occurrence 
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in widely separated islands was explained 
by physical means ol transport, and the 
present trend of opinion is on his side. 
Hooker told him that following Edward 
Forbes [q. v.] he was driven to ‘ the neces- 
sity of assuming the destruction of consider- 
able areas of land to account for it ’ (L. L. 
ii. 20). This was the view adopted in the 
‘ New Zealand Flora ’ in 1854. 

In 1845 Hooker rvas a candidate, with the 
support of Humboldt and Robert Brown 
[q. V.], for tho chair of botany at Edinburgh, 
but was nnsnoccssful. Immediately after- 
wards be was appointed botanist to the 
Geological Survey. His work in a new 
field was brilliant ; in papers published in 
1845 he threw light on tho strucLiu’e of 
Stigmaria and Lepidostrohis, and in 1862 
explained Trigonocarpon, He did no further 
work in fossil botany after 1856. 

Hooker wrote to Darwin in 186-1, ‘ from 
my earliest childhood I nourished and 
cherished tho desire to make a creditable 
journey in a new country’ (M. L. i. 70). 
This was gratified in 1847 (hi w'hioh year he 
was elected F.R.S.), when Lord Carlisle, then 
chief oommiasioner of woods and £oro.st3, 
obtained for him a grant of 4001. wliero- 
wdth to explore for two years the central 
and eastern Himalaya. The carl of Auck- 
land -wished this to be followed by a -visit to 
Labuan, for which he received a oommission 
in the navy. Butthispartofthe scheme fell 
through -with Lord Auckland’s death in 1849. 
The ^miralty sent him out to Egypt in 
H.M.S. Sidon with Lord Dalhousie, who 
attached biiTi to his suite. Part of 1848 
and 1849 was spent in exploring Sildrim, 
where be was the guest of Brian Hodgson 
[q. V.]. In the latter year he was joined by 
Dr. Campbell, the government agent, and 
o-wing to some intrigue in the Sikkim court 
they were both temporarily imprisoned. 
He was able to explore part of Eastern 
Nepal, in which no traveller has since 
succeeded in folio-wing Ifim. He surveyed 
single-handed the passes into Tibet, and 
the Lhasa expedition in 1903 sent him a 
telegram from Khambajong congratulatuig 
him on the usefulness of his survey. His 
observations on the geology and meteorology 
of Sikkim, are stiU fundamental, and he ex- 
plained the terracing of mountain valleys by 
the f ormati on of glacial lakes. He suooeeded 
in introducing into cultivation through Kew 
the splendid rhododendrons of Sikkim, -wMoh 
were -worthily filustrated from his drawings 
in a work edited by bis father (1849-51) 
and published during his ahsenee. Hooker 
spent 1850 in travelling -with Thomas Thom- 
son (1817-1878) [q. V.] in Eastern Bengal 


and the Khasia Hills. They returned 
to England together in 1861. The result 
of the expedition -was a oollcolion of plants 
representing 6000 to 7000 species. The 
treasury gave him a grant of 4001. per 
annum lor tlu'ee yo.ars to name these and 
distribute the duplicates (sixty herbaria were 
recipients), and to write the ‘Himalayan 
Journals’ (1864; 2nd edit. 1866), which 
have become a classic. In 1865 lie published 
‘Illuatration,s of Sikkira-Himalayan Plants,’ 
including Hodgsonia, tho gigantic ouoiirbit 
dedicated to bis friend Hodgson. 

In 1855 Hooker was appointed assistant 
director at Kow, and ivith Thomson pub- 
lished his first volume of a ‘Flora Indioa,’ 
which, planned on too large a scale, did 
not proceed further. It was prefaced by 
an iutroduotory essay on tho geographical 
relations of tho Dora which lins never been 
superseded. Tho authors regard species 
as ‘ definite creations ’ (p. 20). But both 
Darwin and Hooker were always in agree- 
ment that species for purposes of olassifloa- 
tion must be aeoopted ns facts, whatever 
view bo taken as to their origin. Huxley, 
however, thought Hooker in tho foUo-wing 
year ‘ capable de tout in the way of advoca- 
ting evolution ’ [L. L. ii. 196). 

In 1868 an event happened wliioh 
Darwin’s friends had long anticipated. On 
15 June Darwin rcocived from Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who was then in the Celebes 
Islands, an essay wliioh substantially em- 
bodied bis own theory. The position 
became tragic, for on 29 June Darwin 
was prostrate with illness ; scarlet fever 
was raging in his family and an infant 
son had died of it tho day before. Lyell 
and Hooker acted for him ; an extract 
from an abstract of the theory shown by 
Darwin to Hooker and read by the latter 
in 1844 was ooinmunioated -with Wallace’s 
easay to a meeting of the Linneaii Society 
on 1 July 1858. Darwin’s ‘Origin’ itself 
appeared in Nov. 1869. Fourmonths earlier 
Hooker published his ‘Introductory Easay 
on tho Flora of Tasmania,’ by far the most 
noteworthy of his speculative writings. 
In this he frankly adopts, in -view of the 
Darwin-Wallace theory, the hypothesis 
‘ that speoies are derivative and mutable,’ 
The essay is in other respects remarkable 
for the first sketcli of a rational theory of 
the geographical distribution of plants, 
besides givbig a masterly analysis of the 
Austraban flora. 

In the autumn of 1860 John Waslungton 
[q. V.], hydi’ograplier of the navy, in-vited 
Hooker to take part in a soiontifio expedi- 
tion to Syria. The cedar grove on Lebanon 
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•svas examined and found to lie on an old 
moraine 4000 feet below the summit, 
which is no longer covered with perpetual 
snow. The climate must formerly, there- 
fore, have been colder. Under such con- 
ditions he speculated as to the possibility 
of the Lebanon, Algerian, and Deodar 
cedars having been parts of continuous 
forest at a lower level. 

In the same year Hooker began uith 
his friend George Beiitham [q. v.] the 
‘ Genera Plantarum,’ a vast undertaking, 
the first part of which was issued in 1862, 
the concluding in 1883. It is written 
in Latin ; it aims at establishing a 
standard of uniformity in clasaifioation ; 
it is based throughout on first-hand study 
of material ; and it is a mine of infor, 
mation for the study of distribution. 
Eeiehenbaeh found in Hooker’s work that 
‘ touch of genius wliieh resolves difficult 
questions of affiirity where laborious research 
has often yielded an uncertain sound.’ 

In 1862 he contributed to the Linneau 
Sooie^ his classical memoir ‘ Outlines of 
the Distribution of Ai’otio Plants,’ in 
which he worked out in detail ‘the con- 
tinuous current of vegetation w'hioh extends 
from Scandinavia to Tasmania, the greatest 
continuity of land of the terrestrial sphere.’ 

In 1863 Hooker’s father died. At the 
time Hooker was himself prostrated with 
rheumatic fever. He succeeded his father 
in the directorship at Kew, and for 
the next twenty years administrative 
duties of the most varied kind limited 
seriously the time available for scientific 
work. At the British Association at 
Nottingham in 1866 he delivered a lecture 
on ‘ Insular Floras.’ He described the 
problem as the bete noire of botanists. He 
frankly abandoned * sinking imaginary 
continents,’ and found a rational explana- 
tion in trans-oceanie migration. In 1867 
was completed a ‘Handbook of the New 
Zealand Flora ’ for the colonial govern- 
ment, and he edited the fourth volume of 
the ‘ Illustrations of the Genua Carex ’ 
left u^nished on the death of his friend 
Francis Boott [q. v.]. 

Hooker in 1868 presided over the British 
Association at Norwich. After the lapse 
of ten years he found ‘ natural selection an 
accepted doctrine with almost every phUo- 
sophuoal naturalist.’ He discussed Darwin’s 
later theory of pangenesis which, at the 
time received with little favour, is now 
thought, as Hooker considered possible, 

‘ to contain the rationale of all the pheno- 
mena of reproduction and inheritance.’ In 
1869 he attended at the instance of the 


government the International Botanical 
Congress at St. Petersburg. 

In 1870 he produced his ‘ Student’s Flora 
of the British Islands’ (3rd edit. 1884). 
He had pointed out in 1853 that he knew 
of no ‘ Flora ’ ‘ which attempts to give a 
general view of the variation and distribu- 
tion of the species described in it.’ He now' 
showed how this should he done. 

An expedition to Morocco occupied 
April to June of 1871 in company with 
John Bali (1818-1889) [q. v.] and George 
Maw as geologist. The main object was 
to explore the Great Atlas. The highest 
point reached was the Tagherot Pass 
(11,843 feet), the first time by any 
European ; descent into the Sous Valley 
was forbidden. An important result was 
the discovery that the Arctic-Alpine flora 
did not reach the Atlas. The interesting 
fact was observed that the practice of 
sacrifieing animals as a propitiatory rite 
survived amongst the Berbers, and the 
travellers were themselve.s on one occasion 
the object of it. Hooker was unable to 
write more than a portion of the published 
‘ Journal,’ which was completed by Ball in 
1878. 

In 1850 Kew had passed from the 
generous control of the woods and forests 
to the less sympathetic of tlie office of 
works. In 1872 Hooker had what have 
been euphemistically described as ‘pro- 
tracted differences ’ with Acton Smee Ayrton 
[q. V. Suppl. I], the first commissioner. 
Tho scientific world saw clearly thot the 
rmderlying question was the degradation 
of Kew to a mere pleasure garden. The 
differences were not settled without debates 
in both houses of parliament. Public 
opinion declared itself on Hooker’s side. 
Gladstone transferred Ayrton in August 
1873 to another office, and the electorate 
dismissed him in 1874 from pohtioal life. 

In 1873 the Eoyal Society elected 
Hooker president, with Huxley as joint 
secretary. Hooker’s polioy was to bring 
the society more into touch with the social 
life of the community. The ladies’ soirde 
was instituted. On the other hand the 
privilege of election without selection was 
taken away from peers and restricted to 
privy councillors. In 1876 the Challenger 
returned from the voyage round the world 
‘ originated ’ by the Eoyal Society and 
‘ crowmed with complete success.’ In 1872 
Hooker had drawn up for Henry Nottidgo 
Moseley [q. v,] suggestions as to what could 
be done in the way of botanical collecting. 
Hooker was chairman of the committee 
of publication of the Reports (1876-95) ; 
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fifty volumes were produced, the work of 
seventy-five authors, at an expenditure 
from public funds of some 50,0002. In 
1878 Hooker laid down his office in a 
valedictory address. He was able to make 
one announcement which gave him peculiar 
pleasure. The Royal Society has little 
endowment, and the fees ‘ ocoasionally pre- 
vented men of great merit from having their 
names brought forward as candidates.’ 
To allow of their reduction Hooker almost 
single-handed raised amongst his personal 
friends a sum of 10,0002. 

This was in other ways a period of intense 
activity. In 1874 Hooker presided over 
the department of zoology and botany of 
the British Association at Belfast. He 
chose as the subject of his address ‘ Tho 
carnivorous habits of some of our brother 
organisms — plants.’ In airoh cases ho 
showed that vegetable protoplasm is 
capable of availing itself of food such as 
that by which the protoplasm of animals 
is nourished. In 1877, at the close of tho 
session of the Royal Society, Hooker 
obtained an extended leave of absence to 
accept an invitation from Dr. Hayden, 
geologist in charge of the United States 
Geological and Geographieal Survey of 
the Territories, ‘ to visit under his con- 
duct the rocky mountains of Colorado and 
Utah, with the object of contributing to 
the records of the survey a report on the 
botany of those state.s.’ Professor Asa Gray 
and Sir Richard Straohey [q.v. Snppl. II] wore 
also members of the party. Hooker’s report 
was published by tho American govern- 
ment in 1881. His general conclusion 
was that the miocene flora had been exter- 
minated in western North America by 
glaciation, but had been able to persist 
on the eastern side and in eastern Asia. 
In 1879 he returned to Antarctic botany, 
and redisoussed the flora of Kerguelen’s 
Land as the result of the transit of Venus 
expedition in 1874. Its Puegian affinities 
were confirmed though 4000 miles distant. 
He was more disposed to admit trans- 
ooeanio migration, though stUl inclined to 
a former land-connection. In 1881 Hooker 
made geographical distribution the subject 
of his address as president of the geo- 
graphical section at the jubilee meeting of 
the British Association at York. 

With the completion of the ‘ Genera 
Plantarum ’ in 1883 Hooker was able to 
make a determined attack on his ‘ Plora of 
British India,’ commenced with the colla- 
boration of other botanists in 1855. TMb 
was completed in seven volumes in 1897 ; 
the nmnber of species actually described 


approaching 17.000. The last foiu volumes 
were almost wholly from his own hand; 
tho Orchidem alone occupied him for two 
years. 

His health began to fail, and under medical 
advice ho retired from tho direotoisMp of 
Kew in 1886 to a house which he had built 
for himsolf at Sunningdalo. While relieved 
of official cares ho was able to Gontiuue 
his scion tifio work at Kow with renewed 
strength. 

Hhortly before his death Darwin had 
expres-sod a wish to aid ‘ in some way the 
Boiontific work carried on at Kew.’ This 
took tho shape of the ‘ Index Kewenaia,’ 
a catalogue of all published names of plants 
with bibliographical references and their 
native eountrios. The preparation entrusted 
to Mr. Daydon Jackson in 1882 occupied 
him for ten years ; tho printing took from 
1892 to 1896, during which time Hooker 
imposed on himself the laborious task of 
revising tho whole. 

In 1890 Hookc]' edited tho ‘Journal’ of 
Sir Joseph Banka during Cook’s first voyage 
from a transcript in the British Museum 
made by his aunts, Dawson Turner’s 
daughters, tho original having disappeared ; 
this transcript is now transferred to the 
Mitchell Library at iSydnoy. He then under- 
took (1808-1900) tho completion of Trimen’s 
‘ Handbook of the Lflora of Ceylon.’ In 
the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India ’ (1007) 
ho gave his final conclusions on the Indian 
flora, published in advance in 1904. His 
lust literary effort was ‘ a sketch of the 
life and labours’ of his father [Ann. of 
Bol. 1902). 

Hooker’s position in the history of 
botanical science will rest in the main on 
bis work in geographical distribution. 
His reputation has amply fulfilled Darwin’s 
early pmopheoy. It is difficult to say 
whether it is more remarkable for his 
contributions to its theory or to its data. 
De Candolle’s classical work, ‘ Geographie 
Botaniqne raisonnee,’ published iu 1855, 
raised problems wliioh he left unanswered; 
Hooker solved them. As Asa Gray has 
justly said ; ' De Candolle’s great work 
closed one epoch in the history of the 
subject, and Hooker’s name is the first 
that appears in the ensuing^ one.’ As a 
systematist, his works esmbit a keen 
appreciation of affinity and a consistent 
aim at a uniform standard of generic and 
specific definition. As with his predeoe.ssor 
Robert Brown [q. v.], tliis was accom- 
panied by great morphological insight. ^ It 
was exhibited in Ms early palosontologicm 
work and in numerous studies of remarkable 
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plants throughout life. His explanation 
of the origin of the pitcher in Nepenthes 
is substantially accepted. In 1863 he 
produced his great paper on the South 
African Welwitschia, which Darwin thought 
‘ a vegetable ornithorhynchus ’ and Asa 
Gray ‘ the most wonderful discovery, in a 
botanical point of view,’ of the century. 
In his last years ho found recreation in 
studying the copious material which the 
exploration of Eastern Asia supplied in 
the genus Impatiens (balsams). They were 
the subject of thirteen papers, the last only 
appearing shortly after his death. Begin- 
ning with 135 species in 1882, he finally 
was able to recognise some 600. 

The eminence of hia work received general 
recognition. He received honorary degrees 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Dubhn, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. He was created C.B. in 1869 ; 
K.C.S.I. in 1877 ; G.C.S.I. in 1897 ; in 1907 
the Order of Merit was personally presented 
to him at Sunningdale on behalf of King 
Edward VII on his ninetieth birthday, and 
he had the Prussian pour le mirite. From the 
Royal Society he received a royal medal in 
1854, the Copley in 1887, and the Danvin in 
1892 j from the Society of Arts the Albert 
medal in 1883 ; from the Geographical their 
Founder’s medal in 1884, and from the Man- 
chester Philosophical itsmedal in 1898; from 
the Linnean in 1888, one specially struck 
on the completion of the ‘ Flora of British 
India ' in 1898, and that struck on the 
ooo.asion of the Darwin celebration in 1908 ; 
in 1907 he was the sole recipient from the 
Royal Swedish Academy of the medal to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the birth 
of linnasus. He was one of the eight 
associis iirangers of the French Aoad6mie 
des Sciences, and member of other scientific 
societies throughout the world. 

Hooker was five feet eleven inches in 
height and spare and wiry in figure. There 
are portraits by George Richmond (1855) in 
the possession of his son C. P. Hooker, by 
the Hon. John CoUier at the Royal Society, 
and by Sir Hubert von Herkomer at the 
Linnean, and a bronze medalKon modelled 
from fife by Frank Bowoher for the same 
society. He possessed great powers of 
physical endurance, and could work con- 
tinuously with a small amount of sleep. 
In temperament he was nervous and 
high-strung ; he disliked public speaking, 
though when put to it he could speak with 
a natural dignity and some eloquence. He 
completely outhved some heart trouble in 
middle life (doubtless of rheumatic origin). 

mental powers retained unabated 
vigour and activity mitil the end. The 


summer of 1911 enfeebled him. What 
seemed a temporary illness compelled him 
at last to remain in bed. He passed away 
unexpectedly in his sleep at midnight at 
his house at Sunningdale on 10 Doc. 1911. 

The dean and chapter of We.stminster 
offered with public approval the honour of 
burial in the Abbey, where it would have 
been fitting that his ashes should be placed 
near Danvin. But at his own expressed 
wish he was interred at Kew, the scene of 
his labours. 

Hooker was twice married : (1) m 1851 to 
Frances Harriet {d. 1874), eldest daughter 
of John Stevens Henslow[ 9 . v.], by whom he 
left fom' sons and two surviving daughters ; 
(2) in 1876 to Hyacinth, only daughter of 
William Samuel Symonds [q. v.], and widow 
of Sir WiUiam Jardine, seventh baronet 
[q. V.], by whom he left two sons. 

[Personal knowledge ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
16 Deo. 1911 to 30 Jan. 1912 ; Kew Bulletin, 
1912, pp. 1-34 (nitli bibliography) ; Life 
and Letters of Charles Darniu, 3 vols. 1887 
(cited as L.L. ), and More Letters of Charles 
Darwin, 2 Tok 1003 (M.L.).] W. T. T-D. 

HOPE, JOHN ADRIAN LOUIS, 
seventh Eael ov Hopetoun and fii'st 
Marquis or Linlithgow (1860-1908), 
first governor-general of the common- 
wealth of Australia, bom at Hopetoun 
on 26 Sept, 1860, was eldest son of John 
Alexander Hope, sixth earl of Hopetoun, 
by his wife Ethelred Ann, daughter of 
Charles Thomas Samuel Birch-Reynardson 
of Holywell-haU, Lincolnshire. He suc- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1873 and was 
educated at Eton. After leaving school 
he travelled in the East and in America 
Hopetoun, who identified himself with the 
conservative party, was a lord-in-waiting 
to Queen Victoria in Lord Salisbury’s first 
and second administrations (1885-6 and 
1886-9). At the same time he _ took a 
strong interest in Scottish affairs. He 
became deputy-lieutenant of the counties 
of Linhthgow, Lanark, Haddington and 
Dumfries. From 1887 to 1889 he acted as 
high commissioner to the general assembly 
of the Church of Scotland; and discharged 
his duties with ease and hospitality. 

In spite of physical weakness and strong 
attachment to domestic life and sport, 
Hopetoun’s public career was mainly 
spent in appointments overseas. In 
September 1889 he be^me governor of 
Victoria, Australia, receiving at the sanie 
time the honour of G.C.lLG. He was in 
office during the financial crisis, due to ex- 
cessive speculation in lands, which began 
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in 1891, aitained formidable proportions 
in 1892, when the government sanotioncd a 
moratorium of five days to enable the hanks 
to coUect their resources, and reached its 
height in the following year. Hopctoun 
handled with discretion the ministerial re- 
constructions which were necessitated by 
popular discontent. He also gonorously 
acquiesced in the reduction of his salary 
from 10,0001. to 70001. A further proposal 
for its reduction to 60001. was rescinded 
by the government after it had bcoji 
carried in the assembly. Hopetoim’a accessi- 
bility and keen interest in horse-racing and 
other forms of sport admirably fitted him 
for his post. In March 1896 his term of 
office came to an end. 

On his return home ho was pay- 
master-general in Lord Salisbury’s third 
administration from 1896 to 1898, wlicn 
ho succeeded the earl of Lathom as lord 
chamberlain. In 1895, too, he stood as 
unionist candidate for i.he lord rectorship 
of Glasgow University, but was defeated by 
Mr, Asquith. In the same year Hopctoun, 
who had always shorra a keen interest in all 
that concerned ships and sailors, was elected 
president of the Institution of Naval 
Arohiteofcs in succession to Lord Brassoy, 
who had taken his pilaoo in Victoria, and 
in I80G he accompanied the members 
on a visit to Germairy. Ho discharged his 
arduous duties with tact and succeiss for 
five years, presiding over the International 
Congress ot Naval Architects, opened in 
Loudon by King Edward VII (when Prince 
of Wales) in 1897. 

On the creation of the commonwealth of 
Australia Hopctoun seemed indicated by 
colonial opinion as the first governor-general, 
and the office was conferred on him in 
August 1000. He was made Knight of the 
Thistle and G.C.V.O. On his way out ho 
visited India, where he had a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. Landing at Sydney, 
where ho was received with great enthusiasm, 
on 16 Dec. 1900, he invited Sir William 
Lyne, the premier of New South Wales, to 
form the first federal ministry, and on his 
failure he had recourse to (Sir) Edmund 
Barton, also of New South Wales. On 
1 Jan. 1001 he represented the queen- 
empress at the inauguration of the Australian 
commonwealth, and at the opening of the 
federal parliament by ICmg George V (when 
Duke of ComwaU and York) on 7 May, 
he delivered an address, declaring that a 
common tariff, which ‘ must operate pro- 
tectively as well as for the production of 
revenue,’ would be the first work of the 
new parliament. His hospitality and felicity 


of spooch largely contributed to the success 
of tho royal tour (Sm Donald Mackenzie 
Waiaaoe, The. Weh of Empire, 1002). The 
governor-general travelled freely from state 
to state, placing himsoK in touch with the 
various interests. His relationa with his 
jninistoi's were harmonious, though he 
lie,silated long over tho alien immigration 
rostiuction hilJ, passed to carry into effect 
the ‘ white Australia ’ feeling, and did not 
give it his consent until December 1901. 

Ho})otoun had pointed out from the firat 
that his salary of 10,0001. was insufficient 
for Ills position. I3ut an attempt to 
supplement it by contributions from the 
states failed and a biU for its increase was 
rejected on 1 May 1902. Consequently 
Hopctoun asked for bis recall by the 
unporial government, and his resignation 
w.as announced in the senate on 14 May 
1902 to tho general surprise and regret. 
On 17 July ho loft Australia amid demon- 
strations of popular sympathy. On his 
return home Hojiotnun was created marquis 
of Linhthgow on 27 Oct. 1902. 

For some time after his recall Linlithgow 
took little part in public life, but on 3 Feb. 
1906 ho beoamo secretary of state for 
Scotland in Mr. Balfour’s admini.stration, 
and hold olTioo until tho resignation of the 
government in tho following December. 
Two years before, the price (122,5001.) at 
wlucli ho had sold Rosyth to the govern- 
ment, for tho purpose of oonstiuoting a 
naval base, roceived unfavourable criti- 
cism ; but the ministerial defence was that 
tho amount was little above tho valuation, 
and that tho difference would have gone in 
costs if rocouisG had been had to oompul- 
sory purchase after arbitration {Hansard, 
4tli sories, vol. cxxiv, cols. 1266-1282, and 
vol. exxv. col. 695). 

Linlithgow died at Pau, after a year’s 
illness, on 29 Fob. 1908. As became an 
ardent Scotsman, Linlithgow was brigadier- 
general of the Royal Company of .McheiB 
and served in tho Lanarkslure yeomanry. 
He rode vigorously but uiiluoldly to hounds, 
and kept both harriers and beagles. 

Ho married in 1886 Hersey ALice, tted 
daughter of Dayrolles Blakeney Bveleigk- 
de-Molejms, fourth Lord Ventry, by whom 
he had issue two sons and one daughter. 
Ho was succeeded by his elder son, Victor 
Alexander John, eighth earl of Hopetoun, 
born in 1887. 

His portrait, by Robert Brough, was 
presented to liim in 1904, after bis return 
from Australia, by Liidithgowsliiro and the 
adjoining counties, Lord Rosebery, always 
a close friend, making the presentation; 
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it is now at Hopetoim House. Lord 
Rosebery also, on 5 Oct. 1911, unveiled a1 
linlithgow a statue of the marquia bj 
Sir George Erampton, R.A. Lord LinUth 
gow, said Lord Rosebery on that occasion, 
regarded himself as unequal to high office, 
but proved liimself ‘ more than adequate ' 
{Th& Times, 6 Oct. 1911). A second statue 
by Bemie Rhind, R.S.A., erected in Mel 
bourne, was unveiled by Sir John Fuller, 
governor of Victoria, on 16 June 1911. A 
cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ in 1900. 

[The Times, and the Scotsman, 2 March 
1908 ; Tiansaotiona ol Institution of Naval 
Architects, 1008.] L. C. S. 

HOPE, LAURENCE, pseudonym. [See 
Nicolson, Mrs. Violet Adela (1S6o- 1904) 
poetess.] 

HOPETOUN, seventh Eaul of. [See 
Hope, John Adeian Louis (1860-1908), 
first governor-general of Australia.] 

HOPKINS, EDWARD JOHN (1818- 
1901), organist, bom at Westminster on 
30 June 1818, was son of George Hopkins 
(1789-1869), a clarinet player. John Hop- 
kins (1822-1900), organist of Rochester 
cathedral, and Thomas Hopkms (d. 1893), 
organ builder, were his brothers. Edward 
Hopldns (1818-1842), organist of Armagh 
cathedral, and Jolm Larkbi Hopkms, 
Mus.Doo. [g. V.], organist successively of 
Rochester cathedral (1841-56), and of 
Cambridge University (1856-73), were liis 
cousins. After serving as a chorister at 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’.s, from 1826 
to 1834, Hopldns was organist in turn of 
hlitoham church, Surrey, from 1834, of St. 
Peter’s, Islington, from 1838, and of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick Street, from 1841. 

In October 1843 he was elected organist at 
the Temple church, London, and remained 
there for fifty-five years. On completing 
his jubilee in 1893 he received a valuable 
testunonial from the benchers, and on his 
rethement in 1898 was made bon. organist. 
He sang at Westminster Abbey in the 
choir at the coronation of William IV 
in 1831 and at Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee celebration in 1897. 

He received the honorary degree of 
Mus.Doc. from the archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1882, and from the University of 
Toronto in 1886. 

Hopkins was an excellent organist and 
a fine extemporaneous player. His com- 
positions, though neither numerous nor of 
large calibre, are always melodious and 
pleasing. His anthems ‘ Out of the Deep ’ ; 


and ‘ God is gone up ’ won the Gresham 
prize medals in 1838 and 1840 respectively. 
IHs two services in A and F, and many of 
his chants and hymn tunes, which number 
160, have obtained world-wide celebrity. 

Hopldns was one of the firstfto issue a 
series of elaborate arrangements for the 
organ. For the services at the Temple 
church he arranged and edited a ‘ Book 
of Responses,’ and a collection of chants, 
all of which wore incorporated in the 
‘ Temple Church Choral Service Boot ’ 
(1867 ; 2nd edit. 1880) and the ‘Temple 
Psalter’ (1883). He also issued a ooUeo- 
tion of ‘ 165 single chants of the 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19tli centuries’ and ‘single 
chants with additional harmonies for 
unison use.’ His historical prefaces to 
the Temple service books exhibit much 
scholarly research. He also edited PurceU’s 
organ music and several volumes for 
the Musical Antiquarian Society, and 
contributed many musical articles to 
the press. As an authority on organ 
construction Hopkins was without an 
equal, and standard rank has long been 
accorded his book, ‘The Organ, its His- 
tory and Construction’ (1855; third edit, 
with Dr. Rimbault, 1877). 

Hopkins died on 4 Feb. 1901, and was 
interred in Hampstead cemetery. He 
married in 1845 Sarah Lovett, by whom 
he had four sons and five daughters. 

[The Life and Works of Edward John Hop- 
kins, by Dr. 0. W. Pearce, 1910 ; Grove’s Diet, 
of Music; irrivate information.] J. C. B. 

HOPKINS, JANE ELLICE (1836- 
1904), social reformer, bom at Cambridge 
on 30 Oct. 1836, was younger daughter of 
William Hopkins [q. v.], mathematician 
and geologist, by his second wife, Caroline 
Boys. 

Educated by her father, she developed 
a faculty for scientific tliinking, combined 
with poetic insight, humour, and religious 
fervour. Devoting herself to social reform, 
she held, when about twenty, large meetings 
of navvies who were employed in a suburb 
of Cambridge. A club and institute were 
built tbrougb her efforts. Elihu Burritt, the 
American writer, attested the power of her 
addresses in his ‘ Seed laves ’ (1863). In 
1866 she published ‘ English IdylE and other 
Poems,’ dedicated to her father, ‘ to whom 
I owe all I am.’ After his death in 1866, 
an incurable illness caused her at intervals 
acute suffering but failed to affect her spirit. 
Removing with her mother to Brighton, 
she wrote ‘ Active Service ’ (1872-4) and 
other pamphlets in aid of Sai'ah Robinson’s 
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Soldiers’ lasUlute, Portsmouth. After a 
year abroad, she made, at Freshwater, the 
acq^uaintance of Julia Margaret Cameron 
[q. V.], George Frederick Watts [q.v. Suppl. 
II], and Charles Tennyson Turner [q.v.]. 
During 1872 she met James Hinton [q. v.], 
under whoso medical training and at whose 
request she embarked on her lifework — the 
endeavour to raise the moral standard of 
the community, and to secure the legal 
protection of the young from ill-usage 

At Hinton’s death in 1870 she edited his 
‘ Life and Letters,’ and for ten years she 
arduously wrote and lectured through the 
three kingdoms on the theme of pure living. 
Engaged on what George Macdonald [q. v. 
Suppl. II] called her ‘ great sad work,’ she 
addi'essed huge meetings of men in Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle, Gateshead, Sunderland, 
Carhsle, Swansea, Cardiff, Hull, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Dublin, and of mill-girls 
in Halifax. Although personally frail and 
insignificant, she exerted over her audiences 
an instantaneous influence by virtue of hor 
beautiful voice, spiritual intensity, and 
absence of self-consciousness or sentimen- 
tality. Among those who aided hor work 
wore Bishop Lightfoot, who said she did 
the work of ten men in the time, and 
Bishops Wilkinson, Maolagan, and Fraser. 
Of ‘True MauHness,’ one of her many 
pamphlets which appeared anonymously, 
300,000 copies were sold in a year. Her 
efforts led to an amendment in 1880 of the 
Industrial Schools Act, which rendered the 
protection of children under sixteen legally 
possible, and they helped to pass the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1886. 

The aim of her work was provontive 
while that of Mrs. Josephine Butler [q. v. 
Suppl. II] was remedial. With Bishop 
Lightfoot’s help she founded the While 
Cross Lea^e in 1886, and saw England and 
the Colonies dotted over with branches. 

In 1888 failure of health compelled hor 
active work to cease. During illness she 
wrote ‘The Power of Womanhood; or 
Mothers and Sons ’ (1809), and in 1002 
‘ The Story of Life ’ (2nd edit. 1903), a book 
of instruction for the young based on 
natural history and physiology, of which 
7000 copies were sold in a year. She died 
on 21 August 1904 at Brighton, and was 
buried there. 

Among her other writings are : 1. ‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Work among Working- 
men,’ 1875 ; 4th edit. 1882. 2. ‘Rose 

Turquand,’ a novel, 1876. 3. ‘Notes on 
Penitentiary Work,’ 1879. 4. ‘ Christ the 
Consoler, Comfort for the Sick,’ with intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Carlisle, 1879; 


7th edit. 1904. 6. ‘ Preventive Work, or 
the Care of our Girls,’ 1881. 6. ‘Viu’age 
Morality,’ 1882. 7. ‘ Legal Protection for 
the Young,’ 1882. 8. ‘ Grave Moral Ques- 

tions addressed to the Mon and Women 
of England,’ 1882. 9. ‘ Autumn Swallows, 
a book of lyrics,’ 1883. 10. ‘ The Present 
Moral Crisis, 1886. 11. ‘ Girls’ Clubs and 
Recroativo Evening Homes,’ 1887. 

[Life by Rosa M. Barrett, 1907 ; The Times, 
24 Aug. 1904; Guardian, 31 Aug. 1904.] 

0. B. S. 

HOPWOOD,CHARLES HENRY (1829- 
1904), recorder of Liverpool, born at 47 
Chancery Lane, London, on 20 July 1829, 
was fifth son, in a family of eight son.s and 
four daughters, of John Stephen Spindler 
Hopwood (1795-1868), solicitor, of Chancery 
Lane, by his wife Mary Ann (1799-1843), 
daughter of John Toolo of Dublin. After 
education suoceasively at a private school, 
at icing’s College School, and at King’s 
College, London, he became a student at 
the Middle Temple on 2 Nov. 1850, and 
was ciilled to the bar on 6 June 1853. He 
joined the northern circuit and obtained 
a good practice. Ho took silk in 1874, and 
was elected a bonohor of his Inn in 1876, 
becoming ‘ reader ’ in 1885, and treasurer 
in 1895. He edited two series of reports 
of ‘ Registration Cases ’ ; the first series 
(1863-7), in which he collaborated with 
F. A. Philbriok, appeared in 1868, and the 
second series (1868-72), in wliioh he colla- 
borated with F. J. Coltmau, appeared in 
1872-9 (2 vols,). 

In 1874, and again in 1880, Hopwood 
was elected member of parhament for 
Stockport hi the liberal interest. He was 
defeated in the same constituency at the 
general election in 1885. In 1892 he was 
elected for the Mddleton division of Lan- 
cashire and sat till 1805. During Glad- 
stone’s short ministry of 1886 Hopwood 
was appointed recorder of Liverpool. 

Throughout his public life Hopwood 
supported energetically and with singular 
tenacity and consistency the principle of 
personal liberty. He was a loyal supporter 
of radical measures, but at the time of 
his death he was justly described as 
‘ the last of those liberals who were aU for 
freedom — ^freedom from being made good 
or better as well as freedom from woise 
oppression ; freedom from state control ; 
freedom from the tyi'army of the multitude, 
as well os from fussy, meddlesome legisla- 
tion.’ In parliament he opposed unrelenL 
ingly the Contagious Diseases Acts and 
the Vaccination Acts, denying that it was 
justifiable to curtail the personal hberty 
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of suoli persons as chose to expose them- 
selves and others to risks of infection. As 
recorder ho discouraged prosecutions for 
such ofiences as keeping disorderly houses. 
Towards the end of his life he spoke 
with indignation of an Act forbidding 
— on the ground of puhho safety — the 
carrying of pistols without a licence. He 
was also a constant advocate in the House 
of Commons of trade unions, and of the 
reform of the laws then regulating the 
relation of master and servant. While at the 
bar he constantly defended trades unionists 
who were prosecuted for ofiences against 
the Conspiraoy Acts, and sought to protect 
the funds of the union from legal distraint. 
As recorder of Liverpool he made himself 
the protagonist of the current reaction 
from greater to less severity in awarding 
punisliment for crime. In his own court 
he carried the remission of severity to a 
pitch which his friends could not justify. 
He claimed that by his substitution of 
sentences of about three months’ imprison- 
ment for sentences of about seven years’ 
penal servitude be greatly diminished 
crime within bis jurisdiction ; but in quoting 
statistics in support of this contention he 
made no allowance for the facts that the 
magistrates, disapproving of hia intem- 
perance in refoisn, committed to the assizes 
many persons who would naturally have 
been sent for trial to bis sessions, and them- 
selves dealt summarily with very many 
more. He proposed legislation in favour 
of short sentences, and in 1897 he founded 
the Eomilly Society to reform the oriminal 
law and prison admini.stration. He sought 
to estabhsh a court of appeal in criminal 
oases. He ivas a warm advocate of an 
extension of the suSrage to all adults, 
including women. 

Hopwood was a man of handsome 
features and good presence, wore a full 
black beard, and preserved an almost 
juvenile complexion to the end of his life. 
He had the power of attracting the warm 
personal regard of many of his friends 
who considered his exaggerated insistence 
upon his own opinions to be miscbievous. 
He died unmarried at Northwick Lodge, 
St. John’s Wood Eoad, N.W., on 14 Oct. 
1904, and Ills remains, after cremation at 
Golder’s Green, were buried in a family 
grave at Kensal Green. A portrait in oils 
by Jamyn Brooks belongs to Hopwood’s 
younger brother. Canon Hopwood, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

Hopwood edited : 1. ‘ Observations on the 
Constitution of the Middle Temple,’ 1896. 
2. ‘A Calendar of the Middle Temple 


Records,’ 1903. 3. ‘ JEddle Temple Records,’ 
1904. 

[The Times, 17 and 19 Oct. 1904 ; Mon of 
the Time, 1898 ; Foster’s Men at the Bar ; 
personal knowledge.] 

HORNBY, JAMES JOHN (1826-1909), 
provost of Eton, bom at Winwick, Lanca- 
shire, on 18 Dec. 1826, was younger son of 
Admiral Sir Phipps Hornby [q. v.] by his 
wife Sophia Maria, daughter of Lieutenant- 
general John Burgoyne (1722-1792) [q. v.]. 
Homby was entered as an oppidan at Eton 
in 1838, and after a successful career as a 
scholar and as a cricketer went to Balhol 
College, Oxford, in 1845, where he enjoyed 
simOar success in the schools and as an 
athlete. He gained a first class in the 
final classical school in 1849, and rowed 
in the Oxford Eight in 1849 and 1861. 
Graduating B.A. in 1849, in which year 
he was elected a founder’s fellow of Brase- 
nose College, and proceeding M.A. in 1851, 
he was principal of Bishop Cosin’s Hall 
at Dm’ham University from 1863 to 1864, 
when he returned to Oxford and took up 
work at Brasenose as junior bursar. In 
1867 he was appointed second master at 
Winchester, but shortly after was selected 
for the important post of headmaster 
of Eton on the resignation of Archdeacon 
Balston. For several generations the head- 
master had been an Eton colleger and 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
at Eton was the subordinate officer of the 
provost. Since 1861 a royal commission 
had been engaged in an inquiry into the 
administration of the great public schools 
of England with special reference to 
Eton College. As a result of this com- 
mission the whole administration of Eton 
College was changed, and placed in the 
hands of a new governing body under new 
statutes. The old connection between Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, was made 
less binding, and the powers of the provost 
of Eton were very considerably curtailed. 
The headmaster’s position became one of 
increased independent authority. In these 
altered ciroumstanoea Hornby entered on 
his duties as headmaster of Eton early in 
1868. The appointment of an oppidan, 
an Oxonian, and a gentleman of high 
breeding and aiistocratio birth, who had 
not served his apprenticeship as an Eton 
master, marked the new era in the history 
of the school. In accordance with the 
spirit of the age and the new statutes 
many reforms were introduced by Hornby 
into the school curriculum. He was, how- 
ever, a progressive rather than a radical 




reformer, with a tendency to become more 
conservative as years went on. In matters 
of strict discipline, both with assistant- 
masters and boys, he did not escape criti- 
cism, occasionally hostile in tone, but his 
innate good-breeding and tact, his courtesy 
and sympathetic manner, together with a 
strong sense of genuine humour, enabled 
him to maintain a personal popularity. 
In July 1884 Hornby ceased to be head- 
master on being appointed provost in 
succession to Charle.s Old Goodford [q. v.]. 
He held the dignified and less arduous post 
of provost until his death at Eton on 2 Nov. 
1909. He was buried in the Eton cemetery. 
He married hi 1869 Augusta Eliza, 
daughter of the Eev. J. 0. Evans of Stoke 
Poges. She died in 1891, leaving tliree 
sons and two daughters. 

Hornby was of handsome appearance, 
and retained liis bodily vigour throughout 
life. From 1804 to 1867 he distinguished 
himself as one of the pioneers of Alpine 
climbing, and was a member of the Alpmo 
Club from December 18G4 until his 
death. He made many new ascents, 
which called for the highest physical and 
mental qualities in a mountaineer. After 
hia appointment to Eton, his athletic feats 
were ohiefiy confined to skating, in which 
he was an accomplished proficient up to 
the date of his death. Although he did 
not pretend to any literary gifts, he was 
an accomplished scholar and an admirable 
public speaker. Hornby, who proceeded 
D.D. at Oxford in 1869 and was made 
hon. D.C.L. of Durham in 1882, was 
appointed honorary ehaplatn to Queen 
Victoria in 1882, and in 1901 to King 
Edward VII, who made him C.V.O. in 
1904. A portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
is in the provost’s lodge at Eton College. 
A monumental brass to his memory is in 
the ante-chapel. 


to Wormwood St., London, 1852 (now W. 
H. and E. J. Horniman & Co., Limited), he 
travelled extensively in the east and west 
during a period of forty years, colleotiuB 
objects illustrative of the natural historj? 
arts, and manufactures of the world. These 
he placed in his private residence, Surrey 
House, Forest Hill, and first opened the 
exhibition to tbo pubho on 24 Deo, 1890 , 
About 1879 be removed to Surrey Mount 
adjoining, w'bere be made additions iu 1893. 
On 1 June 1895 the enlarged building, with 
surrounding grounds of five acres, was 
freely opened to the public. Horniman 
compiled a guide for visitors, and em- 
ployed a curator and librarian as well 
as a natui-alisl. The collection and the 
visitors increased rapidly, and in 1897 
Horniman erected at a cost of 40,0007 
a new and handsome odiflee near at hand 
from the designs of 0. Harrison Tmvn- 
send, F.R.I.B.A., having on the exterior 
wall a mosaic panel, tlurty-two feet by ten 
feet, designed by R. Anning EeU to re- 
present the course of human life, and a 
momorial tablet by F. W. Pomeroy, 
A.R. A . ; a bronze fountain by J. W. RoEiia 
was given by Homiman’s son. Finally in 
1901 Horniman presented liis museum and 
surrounding estate to tbo London county 
council. The museum is now a leohire 
centre, and an annual jreport is issued. A 
new lecture boll and reading room, erected 
at the museum by his son, was opened on 
28 Jan. 1912. 

Horniman was liberal M.P. for the 
Falmouth andPenryn boroughs (1895-1904). 
He died in London on 6 March 1906. Ho 
married (1) on 3 June 1859 Rehekah, 
daughlor of John Enislio of Ralston ; (2) on 
30 Jan. 1897 Minnio Louisa, daughter of G. 
W. Bennett of Charlton, Kent. His son by 
the first marriage, Emslie Jolin Horniman, 
was liberal M.P. for Chelsea (1906-10), and 


[The Times, 3 Nov. 1909 ; Lyto’s History 
of Eton College ; Brasenose College Register, 
Oxford Hist. Soo., 1909 ; Eton under 
Hornby, by O.E. [i.e. H. S. Salt] ; Alpine 
Journal, xsv.. No. 187 ; personal knowledge.] 

L. C. 

HORNIMAN, FREDERICK JOHN 
(1835-1906), founder of the Horniman 
Museum, born at Bridgwater on 8 Oct. 
1835, was second son of John Horniman of 
Bridgwater by his wife Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Smith of Witney, Oxfordshire. 
Hia parents belonged to the Society of 
Friends and he was eduoated at the Friends’ 
School, Croydon (founded inl7 02). After join- 
ing the large tea-packing business founded 
at Newport, I.W., by his father and moved 


hisonly daughter, Annie Elizabeth Frederica 
Horniman, is the founder of the Irish 
Theatre, Dublin, and of the Eepertoiy 
Theatre, Manohester. His portrait by 
William Henry Margetson was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1897. 

[The Times, 6 March 1906 ; Who’s Who, 
1906 ; An Account of the Horniman Tree 
Museum and Recreation Grounds, Forest Hill 
(illustrated), 1901.] 0. F. S. 

HORSLEY, JOHN CALLCOTT (1817- 
1903), painter, bom in London on 29 Jan, 
1817, was elder son of WilHam Horsley 
[q. V.], the weU-lmown composer of glees, 
by bis wife Elizabeth Hntobins, daughter 
of John Wall CaUcott [q. v.j, musical com- 
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puacr, brother of Sir Augustus Wall Calloott 
[q. V.], the painter. Horsley had one brother 
and throe’ sisters, one oi whom married 
Isamhard ICingdoin Brunei [q. v.]. He 
showed a bent towards pictorial art while 
BtiU very young. His general education 
was obtamed at a school on a site now 
filled by the Carmelite convent and eh'ureh, 
Kensington, and his early training as an 
artist at Sass’s academy in Bloomsbury. 
In due time he became a student at the 
Eoyal Academy, where he won the gold 
medal in ‘ the antique.’ Before he was 
twenty he earned the praise of Sir David 
Wilkie for an ambitious picture called 
‘ Rent Day at Haddon Hall in the Sixteenth 
Century.’ The first picture he exhibited 
was ‘ Eival Musicians,’ but the first sent 
to the Eoyal Academy was ‘ The Pride of the 
Village ’ (1839), now in the Tate Gallery. 
While yet very young he was appoint^ 
headmaster to the figure class in the 
National School of Design in Somerset 
House. In 1843, in 1844, and again in 
1847, he was successful in winning prizes 
in the oompetitioua for employment in the 
decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
the result of which was the painting of 
two large wall-pictures, ‘ The Spirit of 
EeUgion ’ and ‘ Satan surprised at the 
Ear of Eve,’ in the new palace. At Somer- 
leyton he also painted two wall -pictures 
dealing with incidents in the youth of 
Alfred the Great. But large historical 
pictures were not to his taste, and his 
power of treating them was affected for the 
worse by his reluctance to go to the root 
of all Imowledge of structure and move- 
ment, the study of the naked model. 
Against that study he headed an abortive 
agitation in 1885, when the spirit of the 
Paris Salon was, he thought, invading 
Eughsh art too boldly. A letter by him 
(signed H.) in ‘ The Times ’ (2 May 1885), 
following one from ‘A British Matron’ a 
day earMer, led to a long and animated 
newspaper controversy. Horeley’s real pre- 
ference was for domestic scenes, conceived 
somewhat m the style of Terborch and De 
Hooghe. Among the best of these are 
‘ Malvolio practising Deportment to his 
own Shadow,’ ‘ Attack and Defence,’ ‘ Holy 
Communion,’ ‘ The Lost Pound,’ ‘ The 
Gaoler’s Daughter,’ ‘ Negotiating a Loan,’ 

‘ Le Jour des Morts,’ and two pictures 
commissioned by the Prince Consort, 

‘ L’ Allegro ’ and ‘ H Pensieroso.’ His 
‘ Healing Mercies of Christ ‘ forms the altar- 
piece in the chapel of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. He also painted a few portraits, 
the beat known and most accessible being 
VOL. Lxvra. — strr. n, 


that of Martin Colnaghi, in the National 
Gallery. Although painted when both artist 
and sitter were very old men, this in some 
degree compensates by its vivacity and 
fidelity for its ahortoominga as a work of 
art. Another of his portraits is that of 
the Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of 
Battenberg) at the age of tMrteen months. 

Horsley was elected A.R.A. in 1863 
and R.A. in 1856. He wfil be chiefly 
remembered at the Academy for the part 
he took in organising the epoch-making 
series of ‘ Old Masters ’ at Burlington House. 
From 1875 to 1890 he was the mo’ving 
spirit of these exhibitions. He was inde- 
fatigable in searching for desirable pictures, 
and in persuading their owners to lend. For 
such duties he was remarkably well fitted, 
being at once extremely popular and yet 
quite ready with his ‘ no ’ when inadmissible 
claims were made on behalf of this or that 
‘masterpiece,’ Horsley -was treasurer of 
tlie Academy from 1882 to 1897, when he 
retired from the active list of academicians. 

In 1858 Horsley bought a house at 
Cranbrook, Kent, commissioiung the then 
rmkno’wn Mr. Norman Shaw to repair and 
add to it, There several of his more rustic 
pictures were painted. 

Horsley inherited a hvely interest in 
music and its professors. With many of 
the latter he -B’as intimate, especially with 
Mendelssohn, who, when in London, was 
his frequent visitor. In early fife he had 
suggested to his intimate friend, John 
Leech, many themes for his dra’wings 
in ‘ Pimoh.’ He died on 18 Got. 1903, in 
his eighty-seventh year, at the house in 
High Eow, Kensington, which had been the 
property of his family for nearly a century, 
and was buried at Kensal Green. He was 
twice married : (1) in 1847 to Elvira Walter ; 
(2) in 1864 to Rosamund, daughter of 
Charles Haden, surgeon, of Derby and 
London, who survived him with three sons 
and two daughters. His sons are Walter 
Charles Horsley, painter. Sir Victor Horsley, 
the surgeon, and Gerald Horsley, architect. 
Of two portraits by his eldest son, Walter 
Charles Horsley, one painted in 1891 is in 
the possession of Horsley’s widow; the 
other (c. 1898) is at the Eoyal Academy, 
Burlington House. Before his death in 
1903 there was published Horsley’s ‘RmoI- 
lections of a Eoyal Academician’ (edited 
by Mrs. Edmund Helps). 

[Horsley’s EeooUeotions, 1903 ; The Times, 
20 and 23 Dot. 1903 ; Cat. Nat. Gallery of 
British Art (Tate Gallery); Spielmann’s Hist, 
of Punch; Graves’ Roy. Ac. and Brit. Inst. 
Exhibitors ; personal knowledge.] W. A. 
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HOSKINS, Sm ANTHONY HILEY ! 
(1828-1901), admiral, born at Nortli Perrott 
near Crewkerne, Somerset, on 1 Sept. 1828, 
was fourth son of Henry Hoskins (1790- 
187G), rector of North Perrott, by his ivite 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. William Phelips 
of Montacute. The Somerset branch of the 
Hoskins family settled in that county in the 
seventeenth century. Mary, daughter of 
Richard Hosldns, of a related branch of 
the family (of Beaminster, Dorset), married 
Samuel Hood and was mother of the two 
admirals, Samuel Hood, first Lord Hood 
[q. V.], and Alexander Hood, first Lord 
Bridport [q. v.]. Erom school at Win- 
chester Hoskins entered the navy in April 
1812, talcing with Mm a proficiency in 
classical learning unusual at his early age. 
In Ms first sliip, the Comvaj'', he is 
said, probably with some exaggeration, 
to have acted as Greek coach to ono of 
the lieutenants, Montagu Burrows [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. In the Conway Ho.skius re- 
mained for some years, participating in 
several fights with Arab slavens in the 
Mozambique and in the attack on Tama- 
tave (Clowes, vi. 345-6). Afterwards, in 
the President, he continued on the same 
station, employed on similar service. On 
26 May 1849 he was made lieutenant, 
and while in the Castor on the Cape station 
was lent to kSir Henry Smith as A.D.O. 
during the Kaffir war of 1851-2. In 1867 
he took the Slaney gunboat out to China, 
and in her took part in the ca 2 )ture of 
Canton on 28 Dec. Tliis won for liim his 
promotion to commander’s rank on 26 Fob. 
1858 ; but remaining in the Slaney, he was 
in her in May in the gulf of Pe-ohe-Ii, and 
was present at the reduction of the Taku 
forts and in the operations in the Pei-ho 
leading to the occupation of Tien-tsin. 
On 12 Deo. 1863 he was promoted to be 
captain. In 1869-72 he commanded the 
Eclipse on the North American staiion; 
in 1873-4 the Sultan, in the Channel fleet; 
and in 1876-8 was commodore in Australian 
waters. In 1877 he was nominated a G.B., 
became a rear-admiral on 15 June 1879, 
and from 1880 was a lord commissioner of 
the admiralty, from which post ho was 
sent out to the Mediterranean, where the 
Egyptian troubles after the bombardment 
of Alexandria were urgently calling for 
reinforcements. On his return in the 
■winter he was nominated K.C.B., and 
to June 1885, when he became -vice- 
admiral, he was superintendent of 
naval reserves, and was then for nearly 
four years again a lord commissioner of 
the admiralty. Erom March 1889 he was 


commandcr-in-clnef in the Mediterranean 
till 20 June 1891, when he was pro- 
moted admiral, and was appointed seMor 
naval lord of the admiralty. He retired 
on rcacliing the ago limit,' 1 Sept. 1893. 
He was nominated O.C.B. on 17 Nov 
1893. Ill Ms retirement ho lived mo.stly 
ill London, taking much interest in naval 
and geographical societie.s till Ms deatL, 
wliich took place at Capel, near Dorking, 
on 21 Juno IDOL He was buried at 
North Perrott, when the Mug and the 
admiralty were officially represented. His 
portrait was executed by Henry Tamvorth 
Wells, R.A., ill 1901 for Grillion’s Club. 
A caricature by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
E'air ’ (1883). Stern, strict, and even severe 
in his ser-viee relations, he was in his private 
and personal character one of the most 
genial of men. 

Ho married, on 27 Oct. 1805, Dorothea 
Ann Eliza, second daughter of the Rev. Sir 
"eorge Stamp Robin, son, soventh baronet. 
She died on 7 Oct. 1901, without issue, 

[Royal Navy Lists ; The Times, 22, 27 June 
1901 ; Clowes, Royal Navy, vols, vi. and vii., 
1901-3.] J, K, L. 

HOWARD, GEORGE JAMES, ninth 
Earl oe C-Irlisle (1843-1911), amateur 
artist, was the only .son of Charles Went- 
wortli George Howard, fifth son of George 
Howard, si.xtli carl [q. v.] and M.P. for 
East Cumberland, 1840-79, by Ms wife 
Mary, second daughter of Sir James Parke, 
Baron Wensleydale [q. v.]. George WiUiam 
Ercdorick Howard, seventh earl of Carlisle 
[q. V.], the statesman, was his father’s 
eldest brother. Bom in London on 13 Aug, 
1843, Howard was educated at Eton and 
Trimty College, Cambridgo, where in 1861 
ho was one of a few undergraduates selected 
to join IQng Edward Vll when Prince of 
Wales in attendance at a private course of 
lectures on history by Charles Kingsley. 
He graduated B.A. in 1865. On the death 
of his father in 1879 he was elected Ubeial 
M.P. for East Cumberland, lost the seat in 
1880, but regained it in 1881 and held it 
till 1886. At the disruption of the party 
over Irish home rule he joined the liberal 
unioMsts, but did not sit in the 1886 parba- 
ment. He succeeded Ms micle, WiUiam 
George Howard (1808-1889), the invalid 
and bachelor eighth earl of Carlisle, in 1889. 
In the House of Lords he continued to vote 
■with the liberal umomsts, wMle his wife 
had become an ardent pubUo worker on 
the radical side. On one question of social 
reform, the temperance question, they wore 
wholly agreed. On his accession to the 
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earldom the public-houses both on the 
Yorkshire and on the Cumberland estates 
were closed, and one of liis very rare 
speeches in the House of Lords was in 
favour of the licensing bill of the liberal 
government in 1008. Politics, however, 
were but a secondary interest to him ; and 
though fond of country life and sports, 
especially shooting, he had from the begin- 
ning left the administration of his great 
estates in Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and Yorkshire in the hands of his wife. 
His real devotion was to art. Having 
shown as a boy a remarkable gift for likeness 
and caricature, he took up the practice of 
pamting iu earnest after leaving Cambridge, 
and was the pupil successively of Alphonse 
Legros and Giovanni Costa. Of his many 
friendships the most intimate were with 
artists, espeoiaOy with the two above named 
and with Burne-Jones, Leighton, Watts, 
Thomas Armstrong, Pepys Cockerell, and 
latterly Sir Charles Hohoyd. He had an 
intense S 3 nnpathy for Italy and the Italians, 
and in early life cherished a close and reveren- 
tial friendship for Mazzini. He became a 
skilled and industrious painter of landscape, 
principally in water-colour. His work was 
conceived in a topographical spirit, and 
he was at his best in studies made direct 
from natm’e rather than in work carried 
out afterwards in his studio. In later life 
he suffered much from gastric trouble, 
and partly for the sake of health made 
frequent iviiiter journeys abroad, to Egypt, 
India, and East Africa, paiuting wherever 
he went ; but the scenery which best 
inspired Mm was that of Ms beautiful north 
country homes, Naworth and Castle Howard. 
In the last year of Ms life he published 
‘ A Picture Song-Book ’ (1910), a set of 
coloured reproductions from drawings in 
illustration of old English songs done to 
amuse his grandoMldren. He was an in- 
fluential trustee of the National Gallery 
for more than tMrty years. He died at 
his daughter’s residence, Bracldand, Hind- 
head, Surrey, on 16 April 1911, and was 
buried at Laneroost Priory, Naworth. 

Just before Ms fatal illness Carlisle had 
taken an active part in the movement for 
stopping the alterations of the bridge and 
paths in St. James’s Park proposed by 
the office of works. He had at the 
same time agreed to offer to the National 
Gallery for a price much below its market 
value the masterpiece of Mabuse, the 
‘Adoration of the Magi,’ which had been 
bought by the fifth earl and been for a 
century the cMef glory of the Castle Howard 
collection. His wish in tMs respect was 


carried out by his mdow after lus death, 
and the picture is now the property of the 
nation. His private tastes and distastes in 
art were very decided, but he knew on 
occasion how to suppress them and support 
reasonable views which were not Ms own. 
He was a man of remarkable social charm, 
though not free from moods of C 3 micism and 
irony. A portrait of him in early life by 
Watts is in the gallery at Limnerslease. A 
sketch of him was executed for GriUion’s 
Club by Henry Tanworth Wells in 1894. 
In 1864 he married Rosalind, youngest 
daughter of the second Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, by whom he had six sons, three of 
whom predeceased him, and five daughters, 
of whom one died in infancy. The eldest 
daughter, Lady Mary, is the wife of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray ; another daughter, 
Lady Cecilia, is wife of Mr. Charles Henry 
Roberts, liberal M.P. for Linoohi since 1906. 

Carlisle was succeeded by his son, 
Chables James Stanley Howabd, tenth 
earl (18G7-1912), who was bom on 8 March 
1867, edneated at Rugby and BaUiol College, 
Oxford, and married in 1894 Rhoda Ankaret, 
daughter of Colonel Paget W. L’Estrange, 
by whom he had one son and tlu'ee daughters. 
He was captain in the third battalion Border 
regiment of militia, with winch he served 
in South Africa in 1902 ; was an active 
member of the London school board (1894- 
1902) ; contested without success in the 
unionist interest Chester-le-Street, the 
Hexham division of Northumberland, and 
Gateshead ; was unionist M.P. for South 
Birmingham (1904-11), and latterly one 
of the parliamentary wMps for Ms party. 
His health was already failing when he 
succeeded to the title, and he died at 105 
Eaton Place, London, on 21 Jan. 1012 ; he 
was buried at Lanercost. 

[Private information ; The Times, IS and 21 
April 1911; International Studio, 1903, xxi. 121.] 

HOWELL, DAVID (1831-1903), dean 
of St. David’s, son of John Howell, farmer 
and calvinistio methodist deacon, of Trees, 
m the parish of Llangaii, Glamorganshire, 
was born on 16 Aug, 1831. His mother 
bemg of weak health, he was brought up 
for the most part % his grandmother, 
Mary Griffiths of Tynycaeau, a church- 
woman. At the age of fifteen he returned 
to Ms father’s home, which was now at 
Bryn Cwtyn, near Pencoed. Farming, 
however, was not to Ms mind, and, having 
shown a decided bent for letters, he was 
persuaded by Ms mother and the rector of 
St. Mary Hill (afterwards well known as 
Archdeacon Griffiths of Neath) to prepare 
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for orders in the Church of England. 
After passing through the Eagle School, 
Cowbridge, the Preparatory School, Mer- 
thyr, and the Llandafi Diocesan Institute 
at Abergavenny, he was ordained deacon 
in 1856 and priest in 1856. A curacy of 
two years at Neath under GrilBths was 
followed by lug appointment in 1857 as 
secretary for Wales to the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society ; he then became vioar of 
Pwllheli in 1861. In 1864 he was trans- 
ferred to the important vicarage of St. 
John’s, Cardifi, where his abilities found a 
congenial field ; he endeavom’ed to adapt 
the machinery of the church to the needs of 
a rapidly growing community, and raised 
no less than 30,0001. for the purpose. In 
1875 he was elected a member ot the first 
Cardifi school hoard. In this year he be- 
came vicar of Wrexham, where he remained 
until 1891, when he removed to the neigh- ' 
boiU'ing vicai'agc of Gresford. At Wrex- 
ham, as at Cai'diff, ho greatly extended the 
activities of the church. He received the ' 
degree of B.D. from the archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1878, was appointed pre- 
bendary of Meliden and honorary canon of 
St. Asaph in 1886, and became archdeacon 
of Wrexham in 1889. Popular opinion 
marked him out for yet greater rosponaibili- 
tioa, and the bestowal upon him hi 1897 
of the deanery of St. David’s was regarded 
as a kind of retirement. The restoration 
of the Lady chapel showed that he had not 
lost his zest for work. He died on 16 Jan. 
1903 at St. David’s, and was buried in 
the chapel of St. Nicholas in the cathedral. 
An altar tomb and a bronze tablet com- 
memorate him there. 

His gifts and his temperament, no less 
than Ms family coimections (his brother 
WiUiam became a calvinistio methodist 
deacon and Ms sister married Dr. David 
Saunders of the same body), fitted him to 
become a mediating influence between the 
church and Welsh nonconformity. He 
was well versed in Welsh literature, particu- 
larly its hymnology, and in warm sympathy 
with every Welsh patriotic movement. 
Party politics did not interest Mm, and 
after 1875 he held aloof from political strife. 
He was a MgMy gifted orator, powerful 
not only in the pulpit but also m a re- 
markable degree on the eisteddfod platform, 
where he was known by the bardie name 
of ‘ Llawdden.’ He brought the evangeli- 
cal temper and the methodist fervour into all 
hia church work. Yet Ms ‘ churohmansMp 
though always broad was never reaUy vague ’ 
(The Times, 16 Jan. 1903). His parooMal 
work was thorough, and he was a believer in 


the' voluntary school system. He married 
Aime Powell of Pencoed, and left four sons 
of whom the youngest, WJliam Tudor 
Howell, was conservative M.P. for the 
Denbigh boroughs from 1895 to 1900. 

[Aitiole in Geninen, April 1903, by W. 
Howell ; Byegones (0.9westry). 28 Jan. 1903 • 
The Times, 1C Jan. 1903 ; Welsh Beligioiia 
Loaders in the Victoiiaii Era, od. J. V. Moi- 
gan, 1905.] j. E. L, 

HOWELL, GEORGE (1833-1910), labour 

leader and writer, born at Wrington, 
iSomorsot, on 6 Oct. 1833, was son of a 
mason, who foil into financial difficulties. 
Howell was sent to farm service when 
he was eight. Two years later he became 
a mortar tey, assisting masons. In 1847 he 
became a member of a Chartist society ; ho 
was then an eager reader of books which he 
borrowed from the village library. At the 
ago of twenty ho went to Bristol, where he 
worked as a brieklayor ; ho continued to 
spend Ms spare tiino in reading and was 
ono of the first members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In 1864 he 
journoyed to London, whore ho came to 
know William Rogers (1819-96) q v.], who 
helped Mm with his studies. In London 
ho increased Ms political activities, making 
the acquaintance of Mazzini, Kossuth, 
Ernest Jones, and other prominent demo- 
cratic leaders, and ho developed an interest 
in trade unionism. He was prominent in 
tho Mstorioal mne hours’ struggle (1859) 
in tho building trade, and gradually took 
his place with men like William Newton 
and William Allan as a trade union leader. 
WMle still working at Ms trade ho was 
threatened by an employer with imprison- 
ment under the Master and Servants Act, 
and that threat he never forgot. In 1864 
ho ceased to work as a brioMayer. 

Meanwhile trade unionism was entering 
politics, goaded by the civil disabilities 
under which labour combinations suffered 
(1860-76). Howell joined the body of 
unusually able men, including Alexander 
MacDonald, George Odger [q. v.], and 
Robert Applegarth, wMch, known as ‘the 
Junta,’ directed trade umon affairs at the 
time. He became secretary to the London 
trades council (1861-2), and was secretary 
to the Reform League (1864-7), M which 
capacity he was one of the marshals of the 
procession that broke down Hyde Park 
railings in 1866. Ho was secretary to the 
parliamentary committee of the TradeDnion 
Congress (1871-5) and to the PlimsoU ffld 
Seamen’s Fund committee (1873). A leaffing 
spirit in the Garibaldi and Polish agitations 
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amongst the London workmen, he served 
as a member of the oounoil of the Inter 
national Working-men’s Association (1866) 

The best service which Howell did to thi 
trade union movement was as a parlia- 
mentary lobbyist. He became known as 
‘ the champion bill passer.’ Year aftei 
year from 1870 he buttonholed, inter- 
viewed and pulled wires in parliamentary 
lobbies. He saw the old Master and 
Servants Act drastically amended in 186' 
and repealed in 1889, and the Trade Union 
Acts of 1871 and 1876 were passed largely 
owing to his efforts. In his ‘Labour 
Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour 
Leaders ’ (1902) he gave a lively acooun 
of those years. His first attempt to enter 
parliament was in 1868, when he contested 
Aylesbury as a liberal trades-unionist and 
polled 942 votes, but was defeated. A 
similar result attended another contest 
in the same constituency in 1874, when 
he polled 1144 votes. In 1875 he addressed 
election meetings at Norwich but did not 
persist in his candidature. In 1881 he 
contested Stafford but was rejected with 
1185 votes. He was successful, however, in 
1885 at Bethnal Green. In 1886 he urged 
the issue of a cheap official edition of the 
statutes of the realm. His suggestion was 
adopted, and his part in initiating the use- 
ful enterprise was acknowledged in the 
preface of the first volume. He represented 
Bethnal Green until 1896, when he was 
defeated. He did not seek to enter parlia- 
ment again. He remained a liberal, and 
opposed the movement among trade 
unionists (the controversy lasted from 1890 
to 1900, when the labour party was formed) 
for the creation of a political party which 
would be independent of the existing 
parties. 

In 1897 a puhho subscription was raised 
for him, and in 1906 he received a pension 
from the civil list of 601 . per annum. In 
1906 his library, largely consisting of works 
on economic and social questions, was pur- 
chased for 10001., also raised by public 
subscription, and was presented to the 
Bishopsgate Institute, London. 

He died at 35 Hindon Bead, Shepherd’s 
Bush, on 17 Sept. 1910, and was buried 
at Nunhead cemetery. 

Howell’s works, to whose value for 
students of trades union history Mr Sidney 
Webb bears witness, are : 1. ‘ Handy Book 
of the Labour Laws,’ 1876; 3rd edit. 1895. 
2. ‘ Conflicts of Capital and Labour Histori- 
cally Considered,’ 1878 ; 2nd revised edit. 
1800. 3. ‘ National Industrial Insurance 
and Employers’ Liabfiity,’ 1880. 4. ‘Trade 


Unionism New and Old,’ 1891. 5. ‘ TVade 
Union Law and Cases’ (with H. Cohen, 
K.C.), 1901. 6. ‘ Labour Legislation, Labour 
Movements, and Labour Leaders,’ 1002. 

Howell also edited the ‘ Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society’s Trade Circular’ (1861); 
wrote ‘Life of Ernest Jones ’ for the ‘New- 
castle Chronicle,’ Jan. to Oct. 1898 (not 
published separately) ; compiled quarterly 
abstracts of parliamentary bills, reports, 
and transactions (1886-7) ; prepared (with 
A. J. Mundella) the chapter on ‘ Industrial 
Associations ’ in vol. ii. of T. H. Ward’s 
‘Reign of QueenViotoria’ (1887), andthaton 
‘ Liberty for Labour ’ in Thomas Maokay’s 
‘APleaforLiberty ’ (1891); and contributed 
a preface to Lord Brassey’s ‘ Work and 
Wages ’ (1894). 

Two portraits hang m the Bishopsgate 
Institute, one by Mr. George A. Holmes and 
the other by Mrs. Howard White. 

[Works cited; Beehive, 10 May 187.3 and 
10 Juno 1875 ; Millgate Monthly, August 
1908 ; Webb’s History of Trade Unionism ; 
Hoiicll Library, Bishopsgate Institute,] 

J. R, M. 

HOWES, THOJLIS GEORGE BOND 
(1853-1005), zoologist, bom at Kermington 
on 7 Sept. 1853, of Huguenot descent, 
was eldest son of Thomas Johnson Howes 
by Ms wife Augusta Mary, daughter of 
George Augustus Bond, captain in the East 
India Company’s service. After private 
education, he was introduced to Professor 
Huxley in 1874 as a good draughtsman 
and keen naturalist. For five years he 
assisted in the development of Huxley’s 
practical instruction in biology at the 
Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines (now Royal College of 
Science), and in 1880 succeeded T. J. Parker 
as demonstrator of biology at the Royal 
School of Mines. In 1886 Howes was m^e 
an assi.stant professor of zoology at the 
Normal School of Science, and on the retire- 
ment of Huxley in 1895 was appointed first 
professor of zoology at the Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington. He held 
this appointment at the time of his death 
on 4 Feb. 1905. In 1881 Howes married 
Annie, daughter of James Watkins, and had 
one daughter. His widow was awarded a 
civil list pension of 501. in 1906. 

Howes excelled as a teacher and col- 
league. The thoroughness of the training 
n biology at South ^nsington was largely 
due to his knowledge and zeal. Hm 
reading in zoological literature was very 
wide and was freely dispensed to all who 
sought his advice. He devoted much time 
and energy to founding or extending the 
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work of sooioties tkat promote natural 
knowledge, and he occupied a responsible 
position on most of tho London societies. 
At the Belfast meeting of tho British 
Association in 1902 Howes was presi- 
dent of section D (zoology). His sldll as a 
draughtsman was great, and tho work by 
which ho is best known to students, ‘ Atlas 
of Elementary Biology ’ (1885), was entirely 
illustrated from his own drawings ; the 
zoological part was revised a.s ‘Atlas of 
Elementary Zootomy ’ (1902) ; another 

well-known text-book, Huxley and Martin’s 
‘ Elementary Biology ’ (1875), was issued in 
a revised form by Howes in conjunction 
with Dr. Dukinfleid Scott in 1888. 

As an investigator, Howes dealt chielly 
with tho comparative anatomy of tho 
vertohrata, to the knowledge of wliioh ho 
made many ooutributions, his oliiof memoir 
being an account, written in collaboration 
with Dr. H. II. Swimiortou, of the develop- 
ment of the skeleton of the rare Horfolk 
Island reptile, ‘Sphenodon’ {Trans. Zool. 
Son. 1901). Ho was elected F.R.S. in 1897, 
LL.D. St. Andrews in 1898, and D.Sc. 
Manchester, 1899. 

[ProQ. Roy. Soo. 79, B. 1907 j Nature, vol. 
71, 1905, p. 419 j Proo. Linn. Soo., Oct. 1905, 
p. 34 ; private sources.] E. W. G. 

HOWITT, ALFRED WILLIAM (1830- 
1908), Australian antlu'opologist, born on 
17 April 1830 at Nottingham, iras eldest son 
in a family of four sons and three daughters 
of William Howitt fq. v.] and his wife 
Mary Howitt [q. v.], the well-lmown writers. 
After home instruction at Nottingham and 
Esher, his parents in 1840 took him and 
their other children to Heidelberg to con- 
tinue their education. Thoy returned in 
1843, living successively at Clapham (1843-8) 
and St. John’s Wood (1848-52), while 
Alfred studied at University College, 
Gower Street. Li 1862 William Howitt 
with two of his sons, Alfred and Herbert 
Charlton, went to Australia, partly to visit 
his own brother Godfrey, who had been for 
some time settled at Melbourne in medical 
practice. After two years’ wandering in 
Australia William Howitt returned to 
England, leaving his two sons in Aus- 
tralia. Herbert Charlton was subsequently 
drowned while bridge-maldng in ^New 
Zealand. 

Alfred first farmed land belonging to his 
uncle at Coalfield near Melbourne, and then 
took to cattle droving. He soon acquired 
the reputation of an able, careful, and fear, 
less hushman. In Sept. 1869 a committee 
at Melbourne commissioned him to explore 


iontral Australia from Adelaide. He re- 
ported adversely on the oharaoter of the 
country. After serving as matiagei of 
tlio Mount Napior cattle station near 
Hamilton ho was sent by the Victoria 
government in 1860 to prospect for gold 
in tho unknown region of Gippsland. He 
made a seientifio and practical study of 
gold mining and of the local geology, and 
by his advice tho goldfiolds on the Crooked, 
Dargo, and Wentworth rivers were opened! 
On 18 Juno 1801 ho was appointed leader 
of tho expedition in search of the esploreia 
Robert O’Hara Burke [[q. v.], and William 
John Wills [q. v.], who had disappeared the 
year before in tho then unknouii regioa 
toward the Gulf of Carpentaria. He was 
absent from Melbourne from 14 July to 
28 Nov. 1861, advancing rapidly despite 
tho difficulties of travel, and found the 
one survivor of tho last expedition (John 
King) on Cooper’s Crook, far in the north, 
and brought him haok to Melbourne. At 
the end of the same year Homtt again 
visited Cooper’s Creek, and succeeded, 
after a loisru'oly journey, in bringing back 
tho remains of Burke and Wills to Melbourne 
on 28 Deo. 1862. For these services Howitt 
was made in 1803 police magistrate and 
warden of the goldfiolds in Gippsland. He 
hold thc.so posts till 1889. 

From his early days in Australia he had 
devoted himself to aoiontifio observation. 
With especial eagerness ho studied the 
aboriginal population. During the expedi- 
tion of 1862 he thorouglily famiharised 
himself with the social organisation of 
the Dieri tribe about Cooper’s Creek. 
At Gippsland he came into close touch 
with tho Kurnai tribe, who adopted him 
by formal initiation as a member and ^- 
mitted him to their secret ceremonies. 
He thus went beyond any other European 
in his study of tho Australian abori^al. 
Moreover, he spared himself no pains in 
corresponding mth others who were to any 
extent in a position to observe any facts 
in connection with his own favourite suhjeot, 
and he sifted and arranged the information 
thus gained with extraordinary care and 
aptitude. To Brough Smith’s ‘Aborigines 
of Victoria ’ (Melbourno, 1878) Howitt 
contributed ‘ Notes on Aborigines of 
Cooper’s Creek’ and ‘Notes on the Sys- 
tem of Consanguinity and Kinship of the 
Brabrolong Tribe, North Gippsland.’ Lori- 
mer Fison [q. v. Suppl. II], whom he had 
casually met in the bush some years before, 
joined him in 1871 in his investigations, and 
helped him to interpret his facts. _ Together 
tho two friends published ‘ Kamilaroi and 
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Kurnai ’ (Melbourne, 1880), which em- 
bodied the results of their inquiries and 
reflections on group marriage and relation- 
ship and marriage by elopement, drairn 
chiefly from the usages of the Australian 
aborigines. In 1880 Houdtt and T’ison 
also published ‘ The Kurnai Tribe, their 
Customs in Peace and War.’ with an intro- 
duction by Lerris H. Morgan (Melbourne, 
1880). Again in 1885 Horritt contributed 
an important paper on Kurnai rites to the 
‘Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute.’ Other important memoirs on 
the tribal systems by Howitt, \mting either 
separately or jointly with Fison, followed in 
the same periodical until 1907. 

In 1889 Howitt left Gippsland to become 
secretaiy of mines in Victoria, and in 1896 
was appointed commissioner of audit and 
a member of the public service lioarcl ; 
these two appointments ho held until his 
retirement from public service m 1901. 
Until his death he pursued his studies in 
ethnology and other branches of science. 
An important treatise, ‘ The Eucalypti of 
Gippsland,’ was issued together with a 
valuable paper on the ‘ Organisation of the 
Australian Tribes ’ in tlio ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria’ in 1889. 
Finally in 1901 Howitt published his chief 
book, ‘The Native Tribes of South East 
Australia,’ 

Eison and Howitt may fairly olaim to 
be pioneers of the new anthropology, and 
by their researches into the organisation 
of the human family to have given the 
study the character of an exact science. 
Tlie American investigator, Lewis Morgan, 
in his great book on the ‘ Systems of 
Consanguinity and Afiinity of the Human 
Family’ (18fl9), led the way, but they 
went on their omi lines further than he, 
notably in regard to systems of marriage 
and relationship among aboriginal Aus- 
tralians. 

After retirement from the public service 
in 1901, Howitt lived chiefly at Melbourne 
in the enjoyment of widespread recogni- 
tion as an etimologist. In 1904 lie received 
the Clarke memorial medal from the Royal 
Society of New South Wales. In 190^6 
he was chairman of the Royal Commission 
on coal mining in Victoria. On 27 June 
1906 he was made O.M.G. In 1907 he was 
pre.rident of the meeting at Adelaide of the 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; and in the same year he 
was the first recipient from the same 
association of the newly instituted MneUer 
medal. He died at Melbourne on 7 March 
1908 (barely three months after the death of 


n 


his associate Fi.soii). He married on 18 Aug. 
1864, at Adelaide, Maria, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Boothby, judge of the supremo 
court at Adelaide ; she died in 1902, leaving 
tw'o sons and throe daughters. A portrait 
of Howitt ill has relief is on the monument 
to Brake and Wills at Melbourne, Victoria. 

[The Victorian Naturalist, voi. xxiv. Apill 
1908, by Howitt’s friend, Piof. W. Balchrin 
Spencer ; (Melbourne) Argus, 9 March 1908 ; 
Man, viii. 1908 ; Johns’s Notable Austra- 
lians, 1908 ; J. 6 . Frazer’s Howitt and 
Fison, art. in Folk Lore, June 1909, pp. 
144 ; unpublished despatches ; jrablic 

lecorda; information supplied by G. Harry 
Wallis of the City Museum, Nottingham.] 

E. IM T. 

HOWLAND, Sib WILLIAM PEARCE 
(1811-1907), Canadian statesman, born at 
Paulings, New York, on 29 May 1811, was 
son of Jonathan Howland, a descendant of 
John Howland, who migrated from England 
in 1620. His mother’s maiden name was 
Lydia Pearce. After education at the 
common school of his native place and at 
Kinderhook Academy, Howland went to 
Canada in 1830 and found employment in 
a general store at Cooksville, Ontario. His 
businea? interests rapidly grew, and in 
association with his brother Peleg he soon 
omied a number of country stores, and 
made large profits in lumbering and rafting 
ventures. For some years he was in 
business near Brampton, Ontario, and later 
went into the milfing and grain business 
with his brothers Peleg and Frederick. He 
bought the Lambton mills, near Toronto, 
in 1840. 

In 1867 Howland was elected to parlia- 
ment, representing West York as a follower 
of the advanced liberal leader, George Brown 
[q. V. Snppl. I]. In 1802 he alienated 
him self from that leader by accepting the 
portfolio of finance in the (John Sandfield) 
Macdonald-Siootte liberal administration. 
Brown and Mowat refused to join on the 
ground that the cabinet was hostile to the 
principle of representation by population. 
Howland and McDougall. the only Ontario 
liberals in the ministry, defended ttemselves 
from, the charge of party disloyalty by 
asserting that they were acting solely in 
the interests of confederation? Howland 
remained in cabinet ofiice for six years. _ 

Tn 1862 he was sent to England with 
Sicotte on militia matters. At the same 
time he pursued negotiations with reference 
to the Intercolonial railway and to the 
proposed cession of Rupert’s Land by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He had an 
acute prevision of the rich possibilities 
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of tlio Canadian norlla-wcsi,. Subsequently 
he founded the Rescue Company for the 
purpose of capturing tho growing traffic 
between tho British acttlcrs in tho Rod 
River country and the Americans at St. 
Raul, Minnesota, and with a view to ostah- 
lishing communications linking the trade of 
Toronto with the north-west and nltimatoly 
with the Paoifio coast. Finally in 1880 
Howland headed a syndicate for the building 
of tho Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Meanwhile in 1863 Howland had ox- 
ohangod his financial portfolio for that of 
receiver-general. Tliis ho retained till the 
following year, when ho became postmaster- 
general (180^6). In 1805 he and (Sir) 
Alexander Galt fq. v. Suppl. I] visited 
Washington as commisioners for Canada 
to consider reciprocal trade with tho 
United States. Next year ho succeeded 
Galt aa finance minister. In Uco. ISfifi 
he look part in tho London conference 
which resulted in tlic confederation of the 
Canadian provinces, and ho became mmisicr 
of inland revenue in 1867 in the first 
confederation cabinet under Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald [q. v.]. Ho resigned 
his portfolio in July 1868 to become 
lieutenant-governor of Ontario, and ho 
filled that post until 1873. Thenceforth 
ho confined his attention to business. 
For his sorvioea at tho time of confedera- 
tion he was appointed C.B., and in 1870 
he was oroatod K.C.M.G. Ho died at 
Toronto on 1 Jan. 1907, and was buried 
there. 

He married thrice : (1) in 1843 Marianne 
Blythe {d. 1849), by whom ho had a daughter 
and two sons, both subsequently mayors 
of Toronto, and both dymg before their 
father ; (2) in 1866 Susanna Julia (d. 1886), 
widow of Captain Hunt; and (3) Elizabeth 
Mary Rattray, widow of James Bothuno, 
Q.C. ; she survived him. 

Of two portraits in oU, one is in Govern- 
ment House and tho other in tho National 
Club, Toronto ; there is a bust by Miss 
Mildred Peel, R.O.A. (Lady Ross), in tho 
normal school. 

[The Times, 3 Jan. 1907 ; Toronto Globe ; 
Canadian Men and Women of tho Time ; 
Bent, Canadian Portrait Gallery, 1881, iii. 
124; private information.] P. E. 

HUBBARD, LOUISA MARIA (1836- 
1900), social reformer, born in St. Peters- 
burg on 8 March 1836, was eldest in Uio 
family of four sons and three daughters 
of Wfiham Egertoii Hubbard, Russian mer- 
chant, younger brother of John GeUibrand 
Hubbard, ffist Baron Addington [q. v.] 
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Her niotlmr, Louisa Ellon (d. ISSsdbwM 
daughter of Captain William Baldook.’ Li 
1843 her family loft Russia for England, 
and settled at Loonardslee near Horeham! 
She was educated privately. Her father 
intcrosted himself in philanthropic work, 
especially that of tho Church Missionary 
Society ; he died in 1882, and his widow 
survived liim for a year. From that 
timo till 1893 Miss Hnhbard resided at 
Bcodingloo in Sussex. 

Miss Hubbard dovotod her life and means 
to improving tho condition of women of 
her own ola.ss who had to work for their 
living. She brought to her task much 
business capacity, a strong religious'sense, 
and abundant culture. In 1864 she 
began her labours by intoresting herself 
ill the order of doacouosaos, which had been 
forniod in 1861, and she sought to train 
and organiso them for teaching and nurs- 
ing. In 1871 (under tho initials ‘L.M, H.’) 
she issued ‘ Anglican Dcaooucsses ; or, 
Is there no Place for Women in tho 
Parochial System ? ’ But lior main aim 
was to opxni to womon new fields of work 
all dirootions. From 1869 to 1878 
sho compiled annually ‘ A Guide to aU 
Institutions lor tho Bonefit of Women.’ 
Tho number of such institutions rose, 
sho points out, from five in 1864 to 
over a tlionsand in 1898. On 19 Aug. 
1871 Miss Hubbard began in tho ohuroh 
and tury newspaper ‘Joint Bull’ a series 
of Icttons on work for ladies, which were 
published collootivcly in 1872, uith an 
introduction by Sir James Eay-Shuttle- 
worth [q. v.], as ‘ Work for Ladies m Ele- 
mentary Schools, with an lutroduotion by 
an Old Educator.’ Her proposals, sup- 
ported by her father’s influence, led to 
tho transformation in February 1873 of 
the oollogo founded by Bishop Otter [q. v.] 
at Chichester into a college for trauiing 
as elouiontary teachers girls from secondary 
schools. In 1878 she further proved her 
interest in education in ‘ Why Should I 
send my Child to School ? ’ and in 1880, 
‘ A Few Words to tho Mothers of Little 
Children.’ In 1876 she published a ‘ Hand- 
book for Women’s Work,*’ whioh in 1880 
became ‘ The Enghshwomau’s Year Book,’ 
This Miss Hubbard edited mitil 1898. 
In 1876 she started the ‘Woman’s 
Gazette ’ (afterwards named ‘ Work and 
Leisure ’ ), and edited it till 1893. There she 
advocated mu'sing as a profession, a proposal 
whioh won the active sympathy of Florence 
Nightmgalo [q. v. Suppl. II]. Miss Hubbard 
was also one of the earliest advocates of 
massage and of typewriting as women s 
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occupations and also suggested gardening 
fifteen years before the foundation of the 
woman’s department of the Swanley Horti- 
cultiual College. Miss Hubbard helped 
Lady Mary Feilding to form in 1876 the 
Working Ladies’ Guild, and au article 
(1881) by Miss A. Wallace in Miss Hubbard’s 
‘ Woman’s Gazette ’ on the ‘ Co-operation 
of Governesses ’ led to the formation 
of the Teachens’ Guild in 1884. In 
1889 lEss Hubbard founded a friendly 
society for gentlewomen. The British 
Women’s Emigration Society, formed in 
1880 (now at the British Institute), the 
Matrons’ Aid Society (now the Midwives’ 
Institute), and the Church of England 
Women’s Help Society, an offshoot of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, aU owed much to 
Mss Hubbard’s activity. In 1889 she 
provided considerable funds for the Gentle- 
women’s Employment Club, in Lower 
Bclgrave Street, London, which was a 
result of her endeavour to solve the problem 
of providing homes for gentlewomen. 

Apart from her pliilanthropio interest, 
Miss Hubbard was an adept at Landscape 
pointing and an enthusiastic horsewoman. 
In 1885 she published an allegory, ‘ The 
Beautiful House and Enchanted Garden,’ 
and in 1887 ‘ Where to Spend a Holiday.’ 
In 1893 her health showed signs of failure, 
and she gave up most of her work. In 
1899 a paralytic stroke completely dis- 
abled her while she was in Tyrol. She 
remained there until her death at Gries 
bei Bozen on 23 Nov. 1900. 

[Information supplied by Miss Hubbard’s 
biotber, Mr. William Egerton Hubbard, J.P. ; 
The Times, 1 Deo. 1906 ; A Woman’s Work for 
M'omen, being the Aims, Efforts, and Aspira- 
tions of L. M. H. (Miss Louisa M. Hubbard), 
(with portrait), 1898, by Edwin A. Pratt.] 

J. B. G. DE M 

HUDDAE.T, JAMES (ISIIMgOl), Aus- 
tralian shipowner, horn at Whitehaven 
on 22 Feb. 1847, was the son of William 
Huddart, ship-builder, of Whitehaven, 
Cumberlaad, by his wife Frances Lindow. 
He was educated, at St. Bees College. 
He left school at the age of sixteen, 
and went to Australia, where he joined 
the shippmg firm of his uncle, Captain 
Peter Huddart of Geelong, Victoria, in 
1866 his uncle left Australia, and James 
Huddart took charge of the firm, then 
engaged in bay traffic between Geelong 
and Newcastle (New South Wales). In 
1870 he founded Huddart, Parker & Go., 
an intercolonial steamship luie. In 1887 
he came to England, where he organised 
a new and improved passenger service 


between Australia and New Zealand. 
He was chairman of the Employers’ Union 
during the Australian maritime strike in 
1890. 

Huddart’ s main object m life was to 
establish the ‘ AH Red Route ’ — a series 
of fast steamship lines which, with the 
help of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
should link New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada to Great Britain, and keep 
within the empire a large amount of 
trade whioh is now carried across foreign 
countries. He began work to this end in 
1893 by starting a fast line of steamers, 
the Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Steam- 
ship line, which ran between Sydney and 
Vancouver. The next step was a fast 
line between Canada and this country. 
At Huddart’s instigation a conference 
among all the colonies oonoemed was 
held at Ottawa in 1894. The Canadian 
government subsequently voted a subsidy 
of 150,0001. a year for the first ten years, 
and 100,0001. for the years following, and 
the co-operation of the Canadian Pacific 
railway was secured. It was determined 
that Great Britain should be asked to con- 
tribute 75,0001. for the Canadian service, 
for which Huddart completed his pre- 
parations. Mr. Chamberlain, the colonial 
secretary, welcomed the scheme, but called 
for tenders, whioh were sent in 1896 by 
Huddart and by the Allan line. Nothing 
was done with them. Meanwhile some of 
the subsidies for which Huddart had 
hoped were not forthcoming to help the 
Sydney-Vancouver line, and in 1897 he was 
forced to give up the project after suiking 
his private fortune in order to maintain 
it. On 27 Feb. 1901 ho died at his house 
in Ohatsworth Gardens, Eastbourne. Ho 
was buried in Ocklynge cemetery, East- 
bourne. On 1 Sept. 1869 he married Lois, 
daughter of James Ingham of Ballarat, 
consulting engineer. He had issue three 
sons and a daughter. The youngest. 
Midshipman Cymbeline A. E. Huddart of 
H.M.S. Doris, was killed in the battle of 
Graspan in the South African war (25 Nov. 
1899), and after death was arvariled the 
conspicuous service cross. 

[The Times, 1 and i March 1901, 8 Jan. 
1910; Sydney Homing Herald, 1 March 1901 ; 
Australian, and Sydney Mail, 2 March 1901 ; 
information supplied by Mrs. James Huddart,] 

A, B. W. 

HUDLESTON (formerly Seupson), 
WILFRED HUDLESTON (1828-1900), 
geologist, bom at York on 2 June 1828, was 
eldest son of Dr. John Simpson of Knaies- 
borough (the third in succession to practise 
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medicine) by liis wife Elizabetii, daughter of 
Thomas Ward of Dore House, near Handa- 
worth. His moilior was heiress through her 
mother, Eleanor Hudleston [d. 1856), of 
the family of Hudleston of Hutton John, 
Cumberland. Wilfred, who udth tho rest 
of his family assumed tho surname of 
Hudleston by royal licence in 1867, was 
educated first at St. Peter’s school, York, 
and afterwards at Uppingham, proceeding 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1850 and M.A. in 18.53. 

At Cambridge ho was interested chiefly 
in ornithology, which ho had begun to 
study at school. In 1855 ho spent a 
summer in Lapland, ooUecling with Alfred 
Newton [q. v. Suppl. II] and John Woolley. 
After visiting Algeria and tho Eastern Atlas 
rvilh Hemy Baker Tristram [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and Osbert Salvin [q. v.], ho spent more 
than a year in Greece and Turkey adding 
to his colloctiona. Erom 1862 to 1807 ho 
systematically studied natural liislory and 
chemistry, attending courses of lectures 
at the Cnivorsity of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at tho Royal Collogo of Chemistry 
in Loudon. Undecided at first whothor 
to make chemistry or geology liis cliief 
subject, ho was drarvn to tho latter by the 
influence of Professor John Morris fq. v.]. 

Settling in Loudon, although ho lived part 
of the year on property at West Holme. 
Dorset, and at ICnarcshorough, he began his 
career as a geologist. Engaging actively 
in the work of the Geologists’ Association, 
he served as secretary from 1874 to 1877, 
and supplied many careful reports of their 
excursions. He was of the 

association (1881-3). Ho became a fellow 
of the Geological Society in 1867, was 
secretary (1886-90), and president (1892-4). 
He oonti'ibuted to the society’s ‘Journal,’ 
among others, an important paper (with 
tho Rev. J. E. Blake) on the coralUau 
rocks of England. Other papers on tho 
Jurassic system appeared in the ‘Geo- 
logical Magazine,’ and in 1887 ho began to 
publish in the Paloaontogi'aphical Society’s 
volumes a monograph on the inferior 
oolite gasteropods, wliioh, when comj)leled 
in 1896, comprised 514 pages of letterpress 
and 44 plates. It was largely founded 
on his own fine collection of these fossils, 
which he bequeathed to the Sedgwick 
Museum, Cambridge. 

In 1884 Hudleston was elected E.R.S. 
In 1886 and the following year he under- 
took some dredging m the English Ohannel, 
for he was hardly less interested in recent 
moUusca than in fossils, and greatly aided 
the foundation of a marine laboratory 


at Cullerooats, Northiunberlaiid. Early in 
1895 ho made a journey in India, traveUing 
from Bombay as far as Srinagar. Hudles- 
ton, who received the Geological Society’s 
Wollaston medal in 1897, presided over 
the geological .section of the British Abso- 
oialion in 1808. Ho rooeived, with the other 
threo original members, a gold medal at the 
jubilee of tho British Ornithologists’ Union 
in Doc. 1908. lie was also a president of 
tho DovonahiTU Association and other local 
societies. 

His memoirs and papers, about sixty 
in number, cover an unusually wide field 
and are cbaraotcrised by thoroughness. 
They discuss, besides British subjects, 
questions of Indian, Syrian, and African 
geology, two of tlio most important being 
on tho eastern margin of tho North Atlantic 
basin and the supposed marine origin of the 
fauna of Lake Tanganyika, His presiden- 
tial addresses to societies are oonspiouons 
for pain.staking research and breadth 
of view. Tall, spare, and strongly built, 
a keen sportsman with both rod and gun, 
ho enjoyed good health till tho last few 
years of his life. Ho was J.P, for both 
Dorset, and the West Riding. He died 
suddenly at West Holme, Dorset, on 
29 January 1909. In 1890 he married 
Rose, second daughter of William Hey- 
wood Benson of Littlothorpo, near Ripon, 
who survived him without issue. A portrait 
in oils is in the possession of Mrs. Hudleston, 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, s.v. Hudleston of 
KnarcHborough ; Gcol, Mag. (with portrait), 
1904 and in 1909 ; Quarterly .Journal of 
Geol. Soc., 1009 ; Proo. Roy. Soo, 81 B. 
(with portrait), 1909 ; Ibis Jubilee Supple- 
ment, 1900 ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] T. G. B. 

HUDSON, CHARLES THOMAS (1828- 
1903), natrmaliat, third of five sons of 
Jolm Corrio Hudson, chief clerk of the 
legacy duty office (1795-1879), and Emily 
(179£-18C8), daughter of James Hebard, 
of Ewell, Surrey, was born at Brompton, 
London, on 11 March 1828. The father 
in youth was an advanced radical and 
friend of William Godwin [q. v.], of the 
Shelleys, Charles Lamb, and William 
Hazlitt ; in later life his opinions changed 
{A&enmum, 1879, i. 606). He was author 
of ‘ A letter on tho cruelty of employing 
children in sweeping chimneys ’ {Pam- 
phleieer, xxii. 407-30, for 1823) ; and also 
of : (1) ‘ Tho Executor’s Guide,’ 2nd edit. 
1838 (many edits.) ; (2) ‘ Plain Bkeotiona 
for making Wills,’ 2nd edit. 1838 (many 
edits.); (3) ‘Tables for valuing Annuities, 
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2nd edit. 1842 ; (4) ‘ The Parent’s Hand- 
book, or Guide to the Choice of Professions,’ 
1842. Of other sons, Franklin Hudson 
(1819-1853), a surgeon, compiled ‘ Monu- 
mental Brasses of Northamptonshire ’ (1 853), 
and Corrie Hudson (1822-1880), also in the 
legacy duty office, published two official 
handbooks. 

Charles Thomas Hudson was educated 
at Kensington grammar school and The 
Grange, Sunderland. Family cii'cnmstances 
compelled him to earn his living by 
teaching at an early age, first at Glasgow 
and afterwards at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool. It was largely through his 
own exertions that he was able in 1848 
to go to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He graduated as fifteenth wrangler in 1852, 
procoedhig M.A. m 1855 and LL.D. in 
1866. After leaving Cambridge he became 
on 25 July 1862 second master of the Bristol 
grammar school, and on 30 March 1855 
was appointed headmaster. He resigned 
this post at midsummer 1860, and in 1861 
opened a private school at Manilla Hall, 
Clifton, formerly the residence of Sir 
William Draper [q. v.], which he conducted 
till 1881. His varied interests and sym- 
pathies explain his school’s success. After- 
wards he lived at 6 Royal York Crescent, 
Clifton, whence he moved in 1891 to 
Dawlish, Devon, and in 1899 to Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight. During his later years he 
often gave lectures, chiefly at public 
schools, on natural history, which he 
illustrated with iugeiiious coloured trans- 
parencies of his own construotion. 

Hudson, a bom naturalist, devoted his 
leisure to microscopical research, and in 
particular to the study of the Rotifera. 
His first printed paper was on ‘ Rhinops 
Vitrea ’ in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History ’ for 1869. Afterwards 
he published numerous papers in the 
‘ Microscopical Journal ’ and the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science,’ descri- 
bing new genera and species of Rotifera, 
of which ‘ Pedalion mimm ’ was a note- 
worthy discovery. A list of these papers 
is given in tho ‘Journal of the Royal 
Microscopical Society ’ for 1904, p. 49. 
He was elected fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society in 1872, was president 
from 1888 to 1890, and an honorary fellow 
from 1001 tin his death. With the assist- 
ance of Philip Henry Gosse [q. v.] he 
published in 1886-7 ‘ The Rotifera : 
or Wheel- AoimalculEe.’ In recognition of ’ 
this, the standard monograph on the 
subject, he was elected F.R.S. in 1889. , 
Lord Avebury {Pleasures of Life, oh. 9) ; 
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quotes the charming introduction of this 
work as showing that the trae naturalist 
was no mere dry colleotor. 

Hudson’s natural gift for drawing foimd 
expression iu the beautiful illustrations 
of ‘ The Rotifera. ’ He was also musical, 
and as a young man wrote and composed 
songs. 

Hudson died at Shanklin on 23 Oct. 1903, 
and was buried there. He married (1) on 
19 Jime 1856 Mary Ann, daughter of 
Wilham Bullock Tibbits of Long Ashton, 
near Bristol, by whom he had one daughter, 
Florence ; and (2) on 24 June 1858, at 
Clifton, Louisa Maria Fiott, daughter of 
Freelove Hammond of the Inner Temple ; 
by his second wife he had four sons and 
five daughters. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
Men of the Time, 15th edition, 1899 ; Journal 
of Royal Micr. Soo., 1904, pp. 48, 49 ; Brit. 
Mua. Cat.] C. L. K. 

HUGGINS, Sra WTLLIAM (1824-1910), 
astronomer, born at Stoke Newington, 
London, on 7 Feb. 1824, was son of Wilham 
Thomas Huggins, silkmercer and linen- 
draper of Graceohurch Street, by his wife 
Lucy Miller of Peterborough (cl. 1868). 
Entering the City of Londou School in 
February 1837 on its foundation, he left 
at Easter 1839 to pursue his education 
under private tutors. Ho wurked at 
classics, mathematics, andmodem languages, 
but his inclhiation lav towards science. 
Early in life he spent much time in micro- 
scoijica! research, especially in connection 
with physiology. He joined the Royal 
Microscopical Society in 1852 and also 
occupied himself with chemistry and 
physics. After a few years of business 
life Huggins came into the possession of 
a moderate competence and decided to 
devote himself to observational astronomy. 
He joined the Royal Astronomical Society 
on 12 April 1854, and in 1856 built for 
himself .an observatory .attached to his 
house at Tulse Hill, wMoh is briefly described 
in the society’s ‘ Monthly Notices,’ 9 May 
1856. That house he occupied for life. 
The observatory there, on its foundation, 
contained a 5-inch equatorial by Dollond, 
a transit-circle by Jones of inches aper- 
ture, with a circle 18 inches in diameter, 
and a clock by Arnold. Huggins’s earlicat 
observations were of ordinary geometrical 
or visual astronomy, and his first communi- 
cations to the ‘ Monthly Notices ’ are records 
of his observations of ocoultations of stars 
by the moonj(vol. xiii.). In 1838 he pur- 
chased from the Rev. W. R- Dawes for 
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2002. an objoot-glass oi 8 inches diMweter 
made by the American firm of Alvan 
Clark, which was mounted cqiiatorially 
and provided 'with a clock motion by 
Messrs. Oooko of York. With this instru- 
ment ho observed between 18.58 and I860 
the changes in the forms of the bolts and 
spots on Jupiter, and tho periodic disap- 
pearance of Satum’.s rings in 1802 (of. 
B. Ash'. Soa, polices). The publication in 
1862 of Kirohhofl’s interpretation of tho 
Fraunhofer lines in the .spectrum as sho-vving 
tho chemical constitution of tho sun turned 
Huggins’s attention in a new and more 
fruitful direction. To his neighbour at 
Tulao Hill, William Allen Miller [q. v.], 
professor of chemistry at King’s College, 
who had -worked much on chemical spec- 
troscopy, Huggins oonlidcd a scheme 
for applying Kirchhofl’s methods to tho 
stars, and asked Miller to join him in the 
re.search. fluggma and Miller devised a 
ne-w instrument, a star spootroscopo, 
which enabled them to dotermiiio the 
chemioal constitution of stars. They 
described their star spootroscopio in tho 
‘ Philosophical Trausaolions of tho Royal 
Sooioty ’ for 1804, pp. 415-17. Tho light- 
dispersing portion of tho apparatus 0011 - 
sisted of two prisma of very dense and 
homogeneous flint glass made by Ross, 
which wore attached to the 8-inch refractor. 
Mr. Rutherford m Amorioa had akoady 
devised similar apparatus quito independ- 
ently. Miller and Huggins owed nothing 
to his invention. As a preliminary to 
work on tho stars with this instrument it 
was necessary to have convenient maps of 
the spectra of terrestrial elements, and 
Huggins devoted a large part of 1863 to 
makmg twenty-four such maps with a 
train of six prisms. These were published 
in a paper read before the Royal Society 
m December of that year (PM. Trans. 
1864, cliv. 139). Earlier in 1863 Miller 
and Huggms had presented to the Royal 
Society the results of their first investiga- 
tions with their star speottosoope m a 
paper on the ‘ Lines of the Spectra of some 
of the Fixed Stars ’ [Froc. Boy. Soc. 1863, 
xii. 444) ; this was followed by a more 
complete paper on the ‘ Spectra of some of 
the Fixed Stars’ (Phil. Trans. 1864, cliv. 
413-36). The conclusion was that ‘in 
plan of structure the stars, or at least 
the brightest of them, resemble the sun. 
Their light, bice that of the sun, emanates 
from intensely white-hot matter, and 
passes through an atmosphere of absorbent 
Vapours. With this unity of general plan 
of structure there exists a great diversity 
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amongst the individual stars. Star differs 
from star in chemioal constitution ’ (of. Ms 
addrossoa, Bril. Assoc. 4 Ang. 1806). On 
29 Aug. 1864 Huggins made an important 
obiicrvaiion. Exammation with the speo- 
trum apparatus showed that the light 
from a certain planetary nebula in Draco 
was such as would emanate from a luminous 
gas, and hence it was to be conolucled that 
so-oallcd nobuloo wore not in all cases 
aggregations of stars too far distant to he 
resolved into their constituent units, as 
had hitherto been supposed. In a paper 
‘ On tho ripcotra of some of the Nebul® ’ 
(PM. Trans. 1864, cliv. 437) Euggim 
showed that eight nobulm ho had examined 
oxliibitcd gasoity. This paper, by Huggins 
alone, rvas published ns a supplement to 
tho joint paper on tho ‘Spectra of the 
Fixed Stars,’ and like tho former papers was 
communicated by Dr. Millor, Huggins not 
being then a follow of tho Royal Society, 
lie was olcolod a follow in Juno 1865. 

In May 1860 Fluggins first subjected 
to spcclro.soopio exammation a Nova, or 
now star, one having appeared in the 
constellation Corona Borealis. He sug- 
gested that, ovdng to some great convul- 
sion, the star had been suddenly enveloped 
in flames of bimiing hydrogen (Pm. Emj, 
Soc. 1806, XV. 146). By 1866 ten papers 
in all had been piublisliocl. In that year 
tho Royal Society awarded a royal medal 
to Huggins lor his ro.9earohes. Miller, as 
a mombor of tho coinioil, was excluded 
from this honour, and his other engagements 
soon prevented him from working vith 
Huggins by night, hut in 1807 the gold 
medal of tho Royal Astronomical Society 
was given to Huggins and Miller jointly for 
their work in astronomical physics. From 

1867 to 1870 Huggins was one of the hen. 
secretaries of tho Royal Astronomical 
Booioty, vice-president from 1870 to 1873, 
and from 1873 to his death, ^ except for 
two years (1870-8) whoa he was president, 
was foreign seorotary. 

In tho years following 1864 Huggins 
extended his series of observations of 
nebulEo, examining amongst others the 
great nebula in Orion (of. Phil. Trans. 
olvi. 381, olviii. 540 ; Phil. Mag. xxxi. 476 ; 
Proc. Boy, Soc. 1866, xiv. 39 ; Monthly 
Notices B.A.S. xxv. 156). From 1866 
onwards he observed tho spectrum of 
several comets as they appeared, and 
found the spectrum of Brorsen’s comet of 

1868 ' to mdioate a chemioal constitution 
dilfeient from that of the nehulffi (ri. 
Proc. Boy. Soc. 1868, xvi. 386), wlnlat 
speotroscopic examhiation of the second 
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comet of 1868 (Winneoke’s) revealed 
volatilised carbon, wliicb ias since proved 
to be typical of many cometary spectra. 

In Feb, 1868 Huggins in the annual 
report of his observatory to the Royal 
Astronomical Society referred to experi- 
ments he had made in foUowing up sugges- 
tions made by (Sir) Norman Lookyer 
for observing the red flames on prominences 
in the sun’s chromosphere, -which had 
pre-viously been only observed at times of 
the sun’s ecUpse. He was not successful 
in this attempt -until the end of the same 
year, and meanwhile he had been anticipated 
by Lookyer and Janssen, who saw these 
prominences immediately after the eclipse 
in Aug. 1868. Huggins, however, made 
an essential advance in the method by 
widening the slit of the spectroscope. 
About 1862-3 Huggins thought to apply 
to spectrosoopio astronomy the principle 
enunciated by Doppler in 1841 that the 
positions of spectrum lines change as the 
object moves to or from the spectator. 
After consultation in 1867 -^vith James 
Clerk Maxwell [q. v.], but wholly indepen- 
dently of him, Huggins presented to the 
Royal Society early in 1868 some observa- 
tions on the spectrum of Sirius {Phil. Trans. 
1868, olviii. 529), from which a motion 
of the star from the earth could be deduced 
of about 25 mdes per second. In 1870 
the Royal Society came into posses.sion of 
the Oliveira bequest. This was placed at 
Huggin’s disposal for the ooustmction of a 
large telescope to enable him to pursue 
more effectively his researches into the 
motions of stars. The dome of his obser- 
vatory was enlarged to a diameter of 18 feet 
mstead of 12, and a new instrument pro- 
cured from Sir Howard Grubb consisting 
of a 16-inch refractor and an 18-inch 
Cassegram reflector, -with mh-rors of specu- 
lum metal which could he used on one 
mounting. From 1870 to 1875 Huggins 
used the refracting telescope for determining 
the velocity of stars in the line of sight by 
visual observation ; the results appeared 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal &>ciety ’ 
m papers ‘ On the Spectrum of the Great 
Nebula in Orion, and on the Motion of 
Stars towards and from the Earth’ (1872, 
XX. 379), and ‘ On the Motions of some 
of the Nebulee towards or from the 
Earth ’ (1874, xsii. 231}. Later observers, 
Vogel, Belopolsky, Frost, Adams, NewaU, 
and Campbell, have greatly developed 
Huggins’s method of this kind of observa- 
tion -with immense advantage to astrono- 
mical knowledge. Meanwhile Huggins 
soon, turned his attention with imporSint 


consequences to the application of photo- 
graphy to stellar spectroscopy. As early as 
27 Feb. 1863 ho had attempted to photo- 
graph the spectrum of Sirius ; but the 
result was unsatisfactory and the effort 
was not pursued {Phil Trans. 1864). 
In 1872 Dr, Draper in America photo- 
graphed -with greater success a speotrum 
of Vega. In 1 876 Huggins secured improved 
apparatus, and using the gelatine dry-plate, 
which dates from 1871, he obtained a still 
better photograph of the spectrum of 
Vega (ct. Proc. Boi/. Soc. 1876, xxv. 445). 
There followed photographs of great pre- 
cision of the spectra of the larger stars, of 
the moon and the planets (cf. ‘ On the Photo- 
graphic Spectra o± Stars,’ Phil. Trans. 1880, 
part ii. p. 669 ; 1800, xlviii. 216). Applying 
photography tosohir research, lie announced 
to the Royal Society on 21 Dec. 1882, that 
he had obtained photogl'aphs of the solar 
disc sho-wing also the characteristic rays 
and structure of the corona round the sun, 
hitherto seen only during a total solar 
eclipse. But the promise implied in this 
eommmfloation has not since been realised. 
‘The Corona of the Sun’ formed the 
subject of the Bakerian lecture delivered 
by Huggms before the Royal Institution 
on 20 Feb, 1885. In 1882 the photographic 
method of spectroscopy was applied to the 
Great Nebula in Orion, and this object 
was observed again both visually and photo- 
graphically some years later, mainly to 
determine the origin of the chief nebular line 
(of. Proc. Royal Soc. 1882, xxxiii. 425 ; 
1889, xlvi. 40, -with JItb. Huggins ; and 1890, 
xl-viii. 213), On this subject Huggins’s 
conclusions differed from those which (Sir) 
Norman Lockyer had reached, but finally 
the observations of Prof. Keeler at the Lick 
Observatory corroborated Huggins’s view 
that the nebular hue is not a remnant of 
the magnesium fluting and that its origin 
is stOl tmkno-wn. 

Huggins’s reputation as an astronomer 
of the first rank was early recomised. In 
1870 he received the degree of hon. LL-D. 
from Cambridge, and of hon. D.C.L. from 
Oxford in 1871 (at Lord Salisbipy’s instal- 
lation as chancellor). The Universities of 
Edinburgh, Dublin and St. Andrews all 
conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. From the Royal Society he 
received the royal medal in 1866, the 
Rumford in 1880, and the Copley m 
1898. The Royal Astronomical Society 
awarded to him the gold medal for his 
researches on velocity in the line of sight 
in 1885. The Paris Academy of Sciences 
bestowed on him the Lalande prize in 1882, 
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and in 1888 lie received the Prix Janssen 
of the Institute of Franco, and from the 
National Academy of Sciences of Washing- 
ton he obtained the Drainer gold medal in 
1901. His private means 'vvere not large, 
and in 1890 a civil hat pension of 1601. a year 
was granted him. In 1891 he was president 
of the British Association meeting at 
Cardiff. His address was an eloquent 
statement of recent progress in astronomy, 
chiefly of the discoveries which had been 
made since 1860, owing to the introduction 
into the observatory of the spectroscope 
and the dry plate, and he spoke of the quite 
recent application of photography to star- 
charting. In 1897, at the diamond jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, Huggins was created a 
K.C.B., and in 1902 he was ono of the 
original members of the Order of Merit. 
In 1900 he was chosen president of the 
Royal Society, and held the office till 1906. 
In that capacity he delivered four annual 
addi'csaos, two on the ‘ Importance of 
Science as a Part of General Education,’ 
and two on the ‘ Duty of the Royal Society 
to the Specialised Scientifio Sooietics, 
and secondly on its Duty as Adviser to the 
State.’ The four addresses wore coUeoted 
ivith some notes on tlie history of the 
Royal Society in ‘The Royal Society, or 
Science in the State and in the Schools ’ 
(1906). 

Huggms ooutinued his spectro.scopio 
researches almost to his death. He made 
especially important observations of the 
new star in the constellation of Auriga in 
1892 [Proc. Roy. Soc. 1892, 1. 466 ; 1892, 
li. 487 ; 1893, liv. 30). His final oonolusion 
was that the cause of the Nova was the 
casual near approach of two bodies pre- 
viously possessing considerable velocities 
in space ; that enormous forces of a tidal 
nature were set at work, and caused an 
outburst of hot matter, and that the 
phenomenon had some analogy to the 
periodic outbursts on the sun, but on a 
grander scale (of. lecture at Royal Institu- 
tion on 13 May 1892, and Fcnhiightly 
Remew for June). In 1896 ho examined 
the helium line hi the spectrum of the smi, 
which after a first unsuccessful attempt 
{Chemical News, No. 1855) he found to be 
double, and so procured additional evidence 
that hehum is a terrestrial element. In 
1897 he did much to settle the vexed 
question in solar physios regarding the 
extent and the presence of calcium in the 
sun (cf. Proc. 1897, Ixi. 433). The dis- 
covery of radium by Professor and 
Madame Curie in 1903 again led to labora- 
tory experiments by Huggms with the 
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spectroscope (Proceedmrjs of the Royal 
Society, 1903, Ixxii. 196 ; 1903, Ixxii. 409 • 
1905, Ixxvii. 130). ’ 

Through life Huggins occasionally pur- 
sued scientific inquiries outside the range 
of astronomy. In a paper on ‘ Prismatic 
Examination of Microscopic Objects’ he 
described the application for the first 
time of the spectroscope to the microscope 
{Quarterly Journal Microsc. Soc. 1865). 
In 1883 he ivrote ‘ On the Eunction of the 
Sound Post, and on the Proportional 
Thickness of the Strings of the Violin’ 
{Proc. Boy. Soc. 1883, xxxv. 241). In his 
later years Huggms with the co-operation 
of Lady Huggins collected into two volumes 
the results of his work. Volume i. entitled 
‘ An Atlas of Representative stellar Spectra 
from A 4870 to X 3300,’ comprises a discussion 
of the evolutional order of the stars and 
the interpretation of the spectra, preceded 
by a short history of the observatory and 
its work (1900). The second volume, 
‘ The Soiontific Papers of Sir WiUiam 
Huggins ’ (1909), contains the complete 
set of his contributions to scientifio litera- 
ture, m most cases verbatim, and with 
some additions. 

At the end of 1908 Huggins found it 
necessary, omng to advancing years, to give 
up astronomical work, and the instruments 
provided in 1870 by the Royal Society 
reverted to that body, who gave them to 
the syndicate of the Cambridge University 
Observatory. On a brass tablet fixed in 
‘ the Huggins dome ’ of that observatory 
the following words wore inscribed : ‘ 1870- 
1908. These telescopes were bisect hy Sir 
William Huggins and Lady Huggins in 
their observatory at Tulse Hill in researches 
•which formed the foundation of the Science 
of Astrophysics.’ He died in London on 
12 May 1910 rather sudclonly, following 
a surgical operation, and, according to his 
wish, his body was oreraatod at Golder’a 
Green, where his ashes remain. 

In 1875 Huggins married Margaret 
Lindsay, daughter of John M. Murray of 
Dublin, who survived him. He had no 
children. In his wife Huggms found a 
devoted and helpful coadjutor, and her 
services to astronomy were recognised by 
the Royal Aatroiiomioal Society in 1901, 
when she and Agnes Mary Clerke [q. v. 
Suppl. II] were chosen honorary members 
of that society. 

Huggins was a r’epresentalive of ^ the 
Royal Society on the Board of Visitors 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 
1898 until bis death, and served in a hie 
capacity at the University Observatory at 
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Oxford. When the organisation of astro- 
noniical amateurs knomr as the British 
Astronomical Association was founded in 
1896 it had the warm approval of Dr. Hug- 
gins, who was present at the initiatory 
meeting and was a vice-president for many 
years. 

A portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
hangs in the rooms of the Royal Society ; 
it is reproduced in the volume of Huggins’s 
scientific papers. 

[The Scientific Papers of Sir William 
Huggins, edited by Sir Wm. Huggins, K.C.B., 
O.ll., and Lady Huggins, IIon.M.R.A.S. ; 
Proo. Roy. Soo., series A, vol. 86, 20 Peb. 
1912 ; Monthly Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Soc., Feb. 1911.] H. P. H. 

HUGHES, EDWARD (1832-1908), 
portrait-painter, born on 14 Sept. 1832, at 
Myddelton Square, PentonviUe, was son of 
George Hughes, painter and exhibitor at 
the Royal Academy, by Ids wife Mary 
Lucas. Erom his father and John Pye 
[q. T.], the engraver, Hughes received his 
earliest training in art. In December 1846 
he was admitted to the Royal Academy 
school, and in 1847, when still only fourteen, 
was awarded the silver medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for a ohalk drawing. His 
precocious ability rapidly developed, and in 
the same year Hughes’s earliest painting, 
‘ The First Primer,’ won distinction on 
the line at Burlington House. A more 
ambitious subject, ‘ Nourmahal’s dream ; 
Light of the Harem,’ from ‘ LaUa Rookh,’ 
was hung the following year. From 1856 
to 1876 Hughes was regularly represented 
at the Academy by subject-pictures, which 
he afterwards abandoned for the more 
remunerative work of portraiture. From 
1878 to 1884, when his contributions ceased, 
he exclusively exhibited portraits at the 
Royal Academy, the most noteworthy 
being those of Mss Louisa Parnell (Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Errington) and Dr. Lightfoot, 
bishop of Durham. ‘ Very many artists,’ 
Millais is reported to have said, ‘ can paint 
the portrait of a man, but very few can 
paint the portrait of a lady, and Edward 
Hughes is one of those few.’ Hughes’s 
popularity steadily increased, and in 1886 
his whole-length painting of bliss Jeannie 
Chamberlain (Lady Naylor Leyland), ex- 
hibited at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries, 
brought him important commissions. 

In 1895 Hughes received his first royal 
commission. He painted a whole-length 
seated portrait of Queen Mary, when 
Duchess of York (now at Buokmgham 
Palace). Of Queen Alexandra Hughes 


painted three whole-length portraits. The 
first of these, standing in a landscape, 
as Princess of Wales, and now at Sandring- 
ham, was exhibited at the Guildhall in 1897. 
The second portrait, in the mourning robes 
worn at the opening of parliament in 1902, 
is now at Marlborough House, and was 
reproduced in photogravure by J. B. Pratt ; 
the tltii'd portrait (at Buokmgham Palace), 
which shows Queen Alexandra in coronation 
robes, was engraved by E. L. Haynes, 
while repheas were executed for the King 
of Denmark and the Durbar Hall, Patiala, 
India. Hughes also painted the Princess 
Royal, the Princess Victoria, the Queen of 
Norway (these portraits are at Sandring- 
ham), the Duchess of Teok, the Prince of 
Wales, his brother Prince Albert, and hia 
sister Princess Mary (these are at Bucking- 
ham Palace). 

Hughes’s later work was confined entirely 
to portraits of ladies and children ; among 
his sitters being Louise, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and her daughters. Lady Mary and 
Lady Aiioe Montagu. The Cormtess of 
Leven and Melville, birs. William James, 
and birs. bliller Mimdy were painted at 
whole length with their ohiklren. The 
group of the Earl and Countess of blinto’s 
three daughters, painted in 1905, was 
Hughes’s largest picture. Hughes’s many 
American sitter-s included bliss Jean Reid 
(afterwards the Hon. bIrs. John Ward), 
daughter of bir. Whitelaw Reid, American 
Ambassador in London from 1904. 

Hughes died on 14 blay 1908 at his 
residence, 62 Gower Street, W.C., and 
was buried at Highgate cemetery. His 
rmfinished portrait of himself is m the 
possession of his daughter. He married 
first Mary Pewtner, and secondly Kate 
blargetts, and was survived by two sons 
and a daughter, Alice Hughes, who resided 
with her father for many years at Gower 
Street, and earned a wide reputation as a 
professional photographer. 

Hughes, who studied the masters of 
portraiture from Reynolds onwards to the 
modem workers of the French school, 
devoted his technical skill chiefly to an 
idealistic treatment of his sitters. 

His earliest portrait of Queen Mexandra, 
those of Queen Mary, Lady Naylor Leyland, 
and seven others were reproduced in photo- 
gravure in ’ The Book of Beauty,’ 1896. 
No specimen of his work is in any public 
collection. 

[The Times, 16 May 1903, and other press 
notices ; The Book of Beauty, 1896, edit, by 
birs. F. Harcourt Williamson ; Art Joiunal, 
1903; Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1903-6, 
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by Algernon Graves ; Lists of tbe Printsellers’ 
Association ; information from the Hon. 
Charlotte Knollys, Miss Alice Hughes, and 
Sir H. T. Wood, Royal Society of Arts.] 

,1. D. M. 

HUGHES, HUGH PRICE (1847-1902), 
methodist divine, born at Oarmarthon, 
on 8 Eeb. 1847, was grandson of Hugh 
Hughes, a well-known Welsh preacher, 
and son of John Hughes, surgeon, of 
Carmarthen, by his wife. Anno Phillips, 
of Jewish descent on her father’s side. 
Educated first at Carmarthen grammar 
school, then at the Mumbles, near Swansea, 
ho was, as a schoolboy, placed on the ‘ plan ’ 
as a Wesleyan local preacher. In 18(56 he 
entered Richmond College m preparation for 
the Wesleyan methodist ministry. There 
his independence of oharaotor brought 
liim into conflict with the authorities. 
In 1809 he graduated B.A. at London Uni- 
versity, proceeding, M. A. in 1881. Placed 
by the Wesleyan conference on the itiner- 
ating ‘ plan,’ he began work at Dover ; 
was moved in 1872 to Brighton, in 1876 
to Tottenham, in 1878 to Dulwich, and in 
1881 to Oxford. At each station marked 
success attended his work. 

In 1884 Hughes was brought to London 
as superintendent minister at Brixton 
HiU, and speedily became the leader of a 
‘ forward ’ party in methodism. He advo- 
cated new methods and especially new 
energy, inspired others with his own en- 
thusiasm, and, despite much opposition, 
won a majority of the connection to his side. 
The Wesleyan methodist ‘ forward move- 
ment ’ took formal shape in 1886, and in 
1880 Hughes was chosen to start a West 
London mission, with a social as well 
os a rehgiouB side. He began its services 
in St. James’s Hall in October 1887, 
and remained until his death the 
leader of the work. Meanwhile the 
‘ Methodist Times ’ was started in 1886, 
with Hughes as its editor, to support the 
policy of the forward party. Hughes’s 
characteristic ardour made the journal a 
powerful influence, politically and occlcsi- 
astioally, in methodism. In 1886 he 
raised in it the question of methodist re- 
union, and saw his suggestion hoar fruit. 
The publication of articles by ‘ A Friend 
of Missions’ (Dr. (afterwards Sh) H. S. 
Lunn) attacking methodist missionary 
methods in India led to a commission of 
inquiry, which reported in 1800 against 
the charges. Hughes supported his con- 
tributor through a long and hitter con- 
troversy. In 1892 he was a conspicuous 
figure at a ‘reunion of the ohurohes ’ eonfer- 


cneo at Grmdohvald, and suggested terms 
of reunion. Desiring to consolidate the 
influence of nonconformity, he was a chief 
promoter of tho Froo Church Oongresa 
which met in 1892, and of the national 
council of the Evangehcal Free Churches 
of which he was, in 1896, the first pre-' 
sidont. In 1898 he was elected president 
of the Wesleyan methodist conference, and 
threw himself into the task of raising the 
Million Guineas Fund. Thi'oughout his 
career he was a keen advocate of social 
reform, and in such work joined hands 
with representatives of other churches. 
Worn out with many iaboiira he broke 
down in 1902, and died in London of 
apoplexy on 17 Nov. 

Hughes was one of th6'’mo3t 'distinct 
personalities in the religious life of his 
day. An ovangelioal in faith, a preacher 
and speaker of magnetic power, with the 
capacity for communicating enthusiasm to 
otliers, ho carried his influence far beyond 
his own denomination. In politics a 
radical, he helped to make the phrase ‘tha 
nonconformist oonsoienoe,’ by challenging 
the title to take part in political 
life of Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke 
after tho divorce ease of Crawford v, 
Crawford in 1886, and of Parnell after 
his exposure in O’Shea v, O’Shea in 1890. 
During tho Boer war he defended tho 
imperialist side. His ministerial life was 
a struggle against conservatism j but he 
lived to bo donounoed as ‘ steeped in 
ecclesiastioism.’ In the Education Acts 
controversy he supported the Free Church 
policy, but expressed his own Avillingness 
to accept the Apostles’ Greed as a basis 
of tcaohuig. He had no sympathy with 
laxity in doctrine, and suocessfully opposed 
the admission of Unitarians to the Free 
Church oounoil. 

Hughes married, on 20 Aug. 1873, Mary 
Katherine Howard, daughter of the Eev. 
Alfred Barrett, governor of Riolunond 
College, who survived him with two sons 
and two daughters. 

His ohiof publications were: 1. ‘The 
Atheist Shoemaker : a Page in the History 
of the West, London Mission,’ 1889, for 
which ho was attacked by G. W. Foote. 

2. ‘ The Philanthropy of God,’ 1890. 

3. ‘ Social Christianity,’ 1890. 4. ‘ Ethical 

Christianity,’ 1891. 6. ‘ Essential Christi- 
anity,' 1894. 6. ‘ The Morning Lands of 

History : a Visit to Greece, Palestine and 
Egypt,’ 1901. 

[The Life of Hugh Price Hughes, hy his 
daughter, Dorothea P. Hughes, 1904; Life, 
by J. Gregory Mantle, 1903; Hugh Price 
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Hiigliea a.^ M's knew him, by J. Armitag. 
Eobinson and olhera, 1902 ; The Times 
18 Nov. 1902 ; Christian World, 20 Nov 
1902; Guardian, 19 Nov. 1902; Review ol 
Reviews, 1890 ; personal Imowledge and 
private information.] A. R. B. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1842-1902), Wesleyan 
methodist divine and editor, son of Jolm 
Hughes and Jane his wife, was bom on 
15 April 1842, at Civni Magwr Isaf, in 
the parish of Llanflhangel y Creuddyn, 
Cardiganshire. Left an orphan at an early 
age, he had little schooling, and found em- 
ployment first as a farm lad and after- 
wards as a lead miner. In 1863 he became 
a slate q^uarryman at Blaenau Eestiniog; 
here his Lntereat in literary and theological 
questions made him a leader among his 
fellow- workers, and ho was designated a 
Wesleyan lay preacher. EesoMng to enter 
the ministry, he passed a brief period of 
preparation at Jasper House, Aberystwyth, 
and was accepted by his connexion in 1867. 
He travelled until 1878 in the South Wales 
district: ho was tlien transfen-ed to the 
North Wales district, a sphere of labour in 
which he took a more and more important 
place, until in 1897 he was appointed Welsh 
oonnexional editor and superintendent of 
the boolcroom at Bangor. He took an active 
part in the affairs of his connexion, and to 
his advocacy was largely due the establish- 
ment of an annual general assembly for 
North and South Wales. In 1901 he 
received the degree of D.D, from the South 
Western University, Georgetown, Texas. 
He died at Bangor on 24 Feh. 1902. In 
March 1873 he married Emily, daughter 
of Rev. Henry Wilcox, by whom he had 
four sons and two daughters. One of 
the sons, Henry Maldwyn] Hughes, 
B.A., D.D., is a Wesleyan J' methodist 
minister. .-4" 

Hughes, best known by his bardic name 
of ‘ Glanystwyth,’ was of versatile gifts, 
holding a high place as a preacher and as 
a writer of Welsh prose and verse. He 
edited the ‘ Winllan ' from 1874 to 1876, 
the ‘ Gwyliedydd ' newspaper in 1890, and 
the ‘ Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd ’ from 1897 to 
1902. He published : 1. ‘ John Penri,* a 
poem, Machynlleth, 1888. 2. A Welsh 
Life of Christ, Holy well, 1891. 3. ‘ Oesau 
Bore y Byd * (The World’s Infancy), 
Holywell, 1892. 4. A life of Rev. Isaac 

Jones, Liverpool, 1898. 5. ‘ Dclw y Nefol,' 
a volume of sermons, Holywell, 1900. 6. 
A Commentary on Oolossians, Bangor, 
1901. 

[Memoir by D. Gwyniryn Jones and H. 
Maldivyn Hughes, Bangor, 1904.] J. E. L. 

von. nxvni. — sup. n. 


HULME, FREUEEIGK EDWARD 
(1841-1909), botanist, only son of Erederiok 
William Hulme, landscape painter, was 
born at Hanley, Staffordsliire, on 29 
March 1841. Brought to London as a 
child, and sent first to the Western 
grammar school, ho .studied art at South 
Kensington from his seventeenth year 
and became art-master of Marlborough 
College, in 1870 professor of geometrical 
drawing at King’s College, London, in 
1885 lecturer to the Arcliiteotural Associ- 
ation, and examiner to the Science and 
Art Department and the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A lover of nature 
rather than a student of natural science, 
he interested himself in the folklore of 
plants and sketched rvith skill plants and 
flowers. He was a voluminous writer on 
various themes, and his chief works were 
illustrated by coloured plates from Iris own 
drawings. In 1875 he began the issue of 
‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,’ his best-known 
work, with numerous plates. Eight volume.s 
appeared in his lifetime, and a ninth was 
just ready at his death. The whole work 
has been repeatedly reissued serially. 

Huhne also firmished plates for books 
by other writers, notably ‘ Familiar Garden 
Flowers,’ by Shirley Hibberd, the com- 
panion series to his own ‘ Familiar Wild 
Flowers ’ (1879) ; and ‘ Sylvan Spring ’ 
(1880), by Mr. Francis George Heath. 

Hulme was elected a fellow of the Linnean 
loeiety in 1869, and fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1872. For several years 
he was also a vice-president of the Selhome 
3ociety,%lwith whose principles he was in 
thorough .sympathy. He died at Kew on 
11 April 1909, and was buried at Brook- 
wood. He married in 18G6 Emily, daughter 
of John Napper of Herfield Place, Sussex. 
His wife, two sons, and two daughters 
survived him, the elder son, Frank Howell 
Hulme, being dean of Bloemfontein. 

Hulme’s chief works were: 1. ‘The 
Principlesof Ornamental Art,’ 1875. 2. ‘The 
Town, College and Neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough,’ 1881. 3. ‘The History, Principles 
and Practice of Heraldry,’ 1891 ; 2nd edit. 
1897. 4. ‘ The History of Symbolism in 
Christian Art,’ 1891; reTMedl899. 5, ‘The 
Birth and Development of Ornament,’ 1893; 
•eissu^ in 1894. Minor works which 
jhiefly consisted of art students’ text-books 
include : 1. ‘ Sketches from Nature of 
Plant Form,’ 1867. 2. ‘The Garland of the 
Year with twelve chromographs of flowers,’ 
issued anonymously, 1873. 3. ‘ Plants, 
their Natural Growth and Ornamental 
Treatment,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Art Instruction in 
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England,’ 1882. 6. ‘MyOli Land,’ 1886. 

6. ‘ Wayside Skeloliea,’ 1889. 7. ‘ Natural 
History Lore and Legend,’ 1895. 8. ‘ Wild 
Fruits of the Countryside,’ with 36 coloured 
plates, 1902. 9, ‘ Butterflies and Moths of 
the Countryside,’ with 36 coloured plates, 
1903. 10. ‘ Wild Flowers in their Seasons,’ 
rnth 80 coloured plates, 1907. 11. ‘Fami- 
liar Swiss Flowers,’ rvith 100 coloured plates, 
1908. 12. ‘ That Rock-garden of Ours,’ 
with 50 illustrations, 1909. 

[The Times, 14 April 1909 ; Journal of 
Botany, 1909, p. 235 ; Journal of Horticulture, 
1900, iriii. 3fl0 ; Proc. Llnnean Soo., 1908-9, 
pp. 41-2 ; Solborno Mag., 1009, xx. 77 ; in- 
lormaliou from tho family.] G, S. B. 

HUME, MARTIN ANDREW SHARP 
(1843-1910), author, bom in London on 
8 Deo. 1843, was second son of William 
Lacy Sharp, of the East India Company’s 
service, who married Louisa Charlotte 
Hume in 1840. Educated at a private 
school at Forest Oato, he had some practical 
training in business, and began early to 
learn Spanish. A branch of his mother’s 
family had settled at Madrid towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. In 
1860 he paid his Spanish Idnsfolk a first 
visit, which had a decisive influence on his 
career. His relatives received him with 
affectionate cordiality. Though he declined 
thoir invitation to make his home rvith 
them, he visited thorn annually for long 
periods, perfected his knowledge of Spanish, 
witnessed the revolution of 1868, and 
beoarae acquainted with the oliiof organisers 
of tho movement. The last of the Spanish 
Humes, a lady advanced in years, cUed in 
1876, bequeathing her property to Martin 
Sharp, and in August 1877, in compliance 
withher wish, he assumed the name ofHumo. 
He was now independent. A keen volunteer 
officer, he was attached to the Turkish forces 
during the campaign on the Lorn in 1878-9 ; 
he then spent some time in exploration on 
the west coast of Africa, and travelled 
extensively in Central and South America. 

Till 1882 Hume’s sympathies had been 
vaguely conservative. Then his views 
changed, and durmg the next eleven years 
he actively engaged in English political 
conflict. He stood unsuccessfully as a 
liberal candidate at Maidstone in 1886, at 
Central Hackney in 1886, and at Stockport 
in 1892 and 1893. After some practice 
in journalism, he meanwhile produced his 
first book, a ‘ Chronicle of King Henry VIII 
of England ’ (1889), a translation from 
the Spanish. Though this attracted little 
attention, Hnme persevered, and ‘The 


Courtships of Queen Ehzabeth ; a History 
of the Various Negotiations for her Mar- 
riage,’ and ‘ The Year after the Armada, 
and other Historical Studies,’ both issued 
in 1896, were received with a degree of 
popular favour which led him to adopt 
authorship as a profession. In 1897 he 
published ‘ Sir Walter Ralegh ’ and ‘Philip 
11 of Spain,’ the latter monograph show- 
ing insight and independence of view. 

Next year Hume succeeded Pasoual 
de Gayangos at tho Public Record Office 
as editor of the ‘ Spanish Stale Papers,’ 
and did sound work in this capacity. 
But his official duties did not absorb all 
bis energies. In 1898 he published 
‘The Groat Lord Burghlcy,’ a readable 
study, and ‘ Spain, its Greatness and 
Decay, 1479-1789,’ a useful historical out- 
line, which he completed in the foUowin® 
year by tho publication of ‘ Modern Spain” 
1788-1898’ (1899 ; new edit. 1906). The 
substance of the two latter volumes was 
recast in a more popular form under the 
title of ‘ The Spanish People : their Origin, 
Growth and Inlluonce,’ in 1901, and in tho 
same year Hume issued ‘ Treason and Plot, 
Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the 
Last Years of Queen Elizabeth.’ His un- 
flagging industry and gift of pioturesquo 
narrative were again displayed in ‘The 
Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots,’ which 
appeared in 1903, as did also ‘Espanoles 
6 Ingleses on cl siglo XVI’ (Maffiid), a 
work for wMoh Hume had an imaooount- 
able preference. In 1904 and 1906 respec- 
tively he contributed to the third and fourth 
volumes of ‘ The CambridgoModernllistory.’ 
By that time tho pressure of work was 
beghining to teU upon him, and the result 
is visible in tho hastily improvised lec- 
tures, cloUvered early in 1904, on ‘ Spanish 
Influence on English Literature ’ (1905). 
Henceforward he devoted himself to the 
production of works whose titles are enough 
to show that they were meant to appeal 
rather to general readers than to scholars : 
‘ The Wives of Henry the Eighth, and 
the Parts they played in History ’ (1905) ; 
‘ Queens of Old Spain ’ (1907) ; ‘ The 
Court of Philip IV ; Spain in Decadence ’ 
(1907) ; ‘ Two English Queens and Pbihp ’ 
(1908), and ‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Eng- 
land ’ (1910). In addition to executing these 
pubhsheis’ commissions, Hume was busily 
engaged in reviewing books in the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle ’ and the ‘ Morning Post,’ in 
lecturing on Spanish history at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and in examining at the 
universities of Birmingham and London. 
Deafness, which had long troubled him, 
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increased during Ms last year. He died 
unmarried, on 1 July 1910, at Ms sister’s 
house at Forest Gate of inflammation of the 
brain. A posthumous volume, entitled 
‘ True Stories of the Past ’ (1910), bears 
witness to Ms untiring dihgenoe and 
dexterous treatment of romantic episodes. 

In addition to the works mentioned 
above, Hume edited a reprint of ‘ A History 
of Spain ’ (1900) by U. R. Burke [q. v.], 
translated a novel, ‘ Face to Face and Dolo- 
ro.sa,’ from the Spam.sh of F. Acebal (1906), 
wrote a study on ‘ Fashion in Femininity ’ 
for Mary Craven’s ‘ Famous Beauties of 
two Reigns ’ (London, 1906), and published 
‘ TM'ough Portugal,’ an account of a short 
tour in that country, in 1907. In 1907 
he also, amid much sunilar work, collabo- 
rated with F. B. Harbottle in a ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Quotations (Spamsh),’ supervised 
‘ The South American Series ’ of historical 
manuals, and edited another series entitled 
‘ Romantic History.’ 

Hume’s interest in Spamsh Mstory and 
poUtics was genuine and well-informed, 
and he did good service in popularising 
these subjects. But his work at the Record 
Office shows that he was capable of better 
things. He took little pains to conceal 
Ms dislike for the academic type of mind, 
and professional critics were sometimes 
blind to the real merits wMch lay behind 
Ms emphatic style and journaliatic methods. 
He was sensitive to criticism and was much 
chagrined at M.s failure to obtain chairs in 
history and Spamsh for wMoh he applied at 
the universities of Glasgow and Liverpool 
respectively. His merits were recognised 
in other ways ; he was made hon. M.A. of 
Cambridge in 1908 ; be was a corresponding 
member of the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
and of the Royal Galician Academy, and 
a knight grand cross of the order of Isabel 
the CathoKo. As a retired officer of the 
3rd battalion of the Esses regiment he was 
known to the public as Major Hume ; to 
Ms intimates and friends ns ‘ Don Martin.’ 

[Private infoimation ; The Times, 4 July 
1910. A memoir by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham is in preparation.] J. F-K. 

HUNT, GEORGE WILLIAM. [See 
under Macdebmott, Gilbert Hastings 
(1845-1901), music-hall singer.] 

HUNT, WILLIAM HOLMAN (1827- 
1910), painter, horn in Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, Ijondon, on 2 April 1827, was eldest 
son in a family of two sons and five 
daughters of William Hunt, warehouse- 
man there, by Ms wife, Sarah, daughter of 


William Holman. He w as baptised in the 
famous church of St, Giles, Cripplegate. 
His father, William Hunt, who had some 
taste for art and hooks, took Ms son, while 
a cMld, to call on JoMi Varley, the water- 
colour painter, hut young Wilham'e early 
artistic ambitions were not encouraged by 
his father. After education at private schools 
the boy, in Ms thirteenth year, had his 
first touch of commercial life, engaging 
himself as assistant to a surveyor or estate 
agent, and afterwards to the London 
agent of Richard Cobden [q. v.], calico 
printer and politician. Einding these em- 
ployments uncongenial, he obtamed the 
reluctant permis.gion of Ms family to spend 
his evemngs in learning sometMug of the 
practice of art. In this he was assisted 
by one Henry Rogers, a portrait painter 
living in the City of London, in whom 
lingered some of the traditions of Reynolds. 
Holman Hunt’s own early efforts in portrai- 
ture attracted the attention of his master. 
In 1843 he left Ms mercantile employment 
and began w ork as a student at the British 
Museum. He spent three days a w eek there, 
and soon devoted another two days to 
copying at the National Gallery. In 1844 he 
was* received into the Academy schools as a 
probationer after failing in a first attempt, 
and was promoted to studentship the 
following year. Millais, two years younger 
than himself, was already Miown among 
Holman Hunt’s fellow-students at the 
Museum as a precocious genius. At the 
Academy the two youths made each other’s 
acquaintance, and became friends for life. 
With another Academy student, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.], Holman Hunt 
was soon on ‘nodding terms,’ but he did 
not form a close acquaintance with him 
tiU they had left the school. In 1846 
Holman Hunt began to exMbit at the 
Academy, sending from a studio at Hackney 
a picture entitled ‘ Hark ! ’ a little girl 
holding a watch to her ear. Li 1 847, when he 
had removed to 108 High Holbom, he sent 
to the Academy ‘ Dr. Roohecliffe perform- 
ing Divine Service in the Cottage of Joce- 
line Joliffe at Woodstock,’ a scene from 
Scott’s novel. At the British Institution 
he exMbited in the same year ‘ Little Nell 
and her Grandfather.’ These paintings 
were followed m 1848 by the ‘Flight of 
Madeline and Porphyro,’ from Keats’s 
‘Eve of St. Agnes’ (now the property of 
Walton Wilson). likcEohnanHimt’sformer 
Academy picture, this performance fired 
the enthusiasm of Rossetti, then a pupU 
of Ford Mados Brown. Rossetti told the 
artist that the illustration of Keats was 
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‘ tlie best picture of the year,’ and asked 
irerinissioii to call on liiin. In August 
Holman Hunt acceded to Rossetti’s request 
to work under liim in bis studio in Cleve- 
land Street, Ktzroy Square. For the fol- 
lowing nine years the two artists remained 
on intimate terms. To Hohnau Hunt 
Rossetti owed his introduction to Millais. 

In the autumn of 1848 the tliree young 
men laid the foundation of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood, a movement of rvide 
significance which sought a now veracity in 
art. Ford Madox Brorvn [q. v. Suppl. I] 
w.ns already workhig independently in the 
same direction. But Brown never joined 
the Brotherhood, of which Holman Hunt 
was at the outset the moving spirit, bemg 
ardently seconded by Millais. Rossetti was 
soon recruited, and suggested develop- 
raeJits. Subsequently Thom.is Woolncr, 
W. M. Rossetti, James Collinson, and F. G. 
Stephens w'ero admitted to the band. 
The title of tlie Brotherhood, and its 
initial-mark, P.B.B., wore formally adopted 
in 1849. These seven men alone formed the 
gemiino Brotherhood, although various 
other artists have from time to time been 
erroneously credited with membersbii). 
After the death of Haute Gabriel Rossetti 
hi 1882, much oonitoversy took place as 
to the relative responsibilities of Holman 
Hunt and others in initiating tho movo- 
inent. Rossetti, whoso intimacy with 
Holman Himt deolined after 1857, wa.s 
then represented to be its creator, while 
Ford Madox Broivu was also put forward 
as the source of inspiration. Many in- 
fluences were doubtless at work, hut Millais 
alone can share ivith Holman Hunt the 
honours of parentage of the P.R.B., and 
Dante Rossetti’s place was no more than 
that of first and chief disciple of these 
two. As Holman Hunt W'as the original 
oonceiver, so was he the most faithful 
member of the little school, carrying on 
its principles udtliout relaxation to the end 
of Ills long life. 

The first thoroughly Pre-Raphaelite pic- 
ture which Holman Hunt completed was 
‘ Bienzi,’ wliich was hung in tho Academy 
of 1849 as a pendant to Millais’s ‘ Isabella.’ 
It was not sold at the exhibition, but on 
its return to HohnanHunt’s studio Augustus 
Leopold Egg, R.A. [q.v.], found a customer 
for it at 1062. in a collector named Gibbons, 
through whom it passed to F. W. Oosens. 
It is now the property of Thomas Olarko. 
Holman Hunt was at the time thi'eatened 
with distraint by his landlord, and the 1052. 
proved of great service. 

At the end of 1849 Holman Hunt went 


abroad for tlie first time. Ho and Rossetti 
together visited Paris aud ai'tenviirds 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. Holman 
Hunt’s admiration was ohiofly stirred in 
Franco by Delaroohe, FJandriii, and Ingres 
On retumhig to England he moved into 
new lodgings near old Chelsea church 
While there he took his share in starting 
tho Pre-Raphaolite organ ‘The Gena* 
the first number of wliioh, issued on 1 Jan. 
1860, opened with an ctchhig by Holman 
Hunt — ^two subjects on a single plate, in 
illustration of a poem by Woolncr ; a copy 
of the etobing is at tho Tate Gallery. 
Meanwhile Holman Hunt was working 
on his picture of Christians escapbig from 
Druid Persecution,’ which was exhibited 
at tho Acadomy in 1860. For the first 
time the Brothorhood roused a storm of 
censure among the critics, including Dickens 
(in ‘Household Words’), and Holman 
Hunt’s contribution shared the general 
denunciation. No buyer was fomid for it 
at the Aondomy, hut Millais later in tho 
year met casually at 0.xford Thomas 
Combe [q. v.] of tbo Clarendon Press, who, 
on Millais’s suggestion, bought it for 100 
guineas. Combo, who left this aud other 
pictures by Holman Himt to tho Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, thenceforth proved 
an invaluable friend to tho painter, who 
was frequently entertained by Combe and 
his wife at O:dord. 

At tills period Holman Hunt was greatly 
dcjircssed by want of substantial recognition, 
and foil into debt. He contemplated giving 
up art for farming. An offer to (Sir) 
Austen Henry Layard [q. v. Suppl. I] to 
accompany him as draughtsman on his 
aiohmological exploration of Nineveh arrived 
too late. He accepted employment, how- 
ever, from William Dyoe [q. v.] in copying 
and restoring old masters, and took Robert 
Braithwaite Martineau [q. v.] as a pupil. 
In tho meantime, in 1861, he improved 
Iris position by exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy ‘ Valentine rescumg Sylvia from 
Proteus,’ a sceno from Shake, speare’s 
‘ Two Gontlomeii of Verona.’ The first 
design for tho jacturo had been made in the 
previous October, when Holman Hunt, 
Rossetti, and F. G. Stephens w'ere staying 
together at Sevenoalcs painting sylvan back- 
grounds in Knolc Park. Tho Sylvia was 
studied from Eleanor Siddal (afterwards 
Rossetti’s wife), and the Valentine from 
James Lennox Hannay, subsequently a 
London magistrate. This notable pictine 
was attacked by ‘ The Times,’ hut happily 
amd unexpectedly it found a poweriiU de- 
fender in John Ruslcin [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
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in a letter to the newspaper compared 
Holman Hunt’s art to that of Uiirer. 
Thenceforth Ruskin wag the chief public 
champion of Holman Hunt and his school 
(ef. liis P/wraphaeiawm, 18ol). Holman 
limit soon included Rudkin among liis 
closest friends, and their affection for each 
other lasted till death. Holman Hunt’s 
‘ Valentine ’ was exhibited a second time 
in 1831 at the Liverpool Exliibition, where 
it non the premium of 501. offered for the 
‘ most approved painting.’ It was bought 
in 1851 by (Sir) Thomas Pairbaim, who 
became another sympathetic patron and 
whose portrait Holman Hunt painted in 
1S74. The ‘ Valentme ’ was resold in 1887. 

Hi the course of 1851 Holman Hunt and 
Dlillais spent some time at Ewell, near 
Epsom, afterwards removing to IVorcester 
Park Farm. Each painted haokgronnds for 
important pictures. Holman Hmit was 
beginning his ‘ Hireling Shepherd ’ and ‘ The 
Light of the World.’ both of which were 
oomplotecl slowly at his Chel.«ea studio. 
‘The Hireling Shepherd’ nas finished in 
time for exhibition at the Royal Academy 
in 1832. Carlyle, Hunt’s neighbour at 
Chelsea, had seen ‘ The Hireling .Shepherd ’ 
in the studio, and had declared it to bo 
‘ the greatest picture he had seen painted 
by any modem man.’ It was hung on 
the line, and ultimately passed to Manches- 
ter Art Gallery, while a replica became 
the property of Sir William Agnew [q. v. 
iSuppl. II]. During that year he worked 
bard on three very different subjects. 

‘ Claudio and Isabella ’ illustrated a scene 
from .Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
which after exliibition at the Academy 
in 1853 won a Liveipool prizo of 50Z. (it 
is now in the possession of !Mrs. Ashton). 

‘ Oiu; English Coasts, 1852,’ a study of the 
Downs near Hastings, was also exhibited 
at the Royal Academy m 1833 ; it was 
subsequently renamed ‘ Strayed .Sheep,’ 
and became the property of George Lillie 
Craik, The third picture, ‘ New College 
Cloisters, 1832,’ w'as shown .at the Ac.ademy 
of 1833 ; it is at Jesus College, Oxford. 

In 1831 Holman Hunt .still further in- 
creased his reputation by sending to the 
Academy two of his best pictures, ‘ The 
Awakened Conscience ’ and ‘ The Light of 
the World.’ The fonner was bought by 
(.Sir) Thomas Eairbaim. ‘ The Light of 
the World ’ was acquired for 100 guineas 
by Thomas Combe, and in 1872 W'as pre- 
sented by his widow to Keble College, 
Oxford. Rusldn in letters to ‘ The Times ’ 
■wrote admiringly of the ethical and spiritual 
significance of both tho painting.3 of 1851. | 


He attributed to Holman Hunt a religions 
passion new to English art. In later years 
Holm<an Hmit w,ig grieved by injury done 
to ‘ The Light of the World ' o'u ing to 
what he regarded as -nant of care at 
Keble College. He therefore painted the 
.subject again on a life-size scale in 1901. 
Tho second version was purchased by 
5Ir. Charles Booth, who arranged for its 
exhibition in the chief colonial cities and 
finally presented it to .St. Paul's Cathedr.al, 
where it now hang.s. Engra'vings and re- 
productionshave made the origuial version 
one of the most familiar of modem pictures. 

Holman Hmit’s groiving success enabled 
him in the meantime to carry out .a project 
which had been slowly forming itseU in his 
mind, to 'visit Palestine and treat sacred 
subjects among their actual surrouiiding.g. 
He resolved, he said, to find out ■with Ids 
own eyes ■what Christ was Uke. 

Leaving England in January 1851 for 
two years, he travelled to Palestine by w.ay 
of Paris, Mfilta, Egjqit and Jafi’a. At Cairo 
Thom.as .'-'eddon [q. v.] joined him. .''cttling 
down in Jerusalem, he =orm began the well- 
laiown painting ‘ Tho I'inding of the 
.Saviour in tho Temple,’ wMoh ho finished 
sLx year.1 later. Then, encamping on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea, he started 
on ‘ Tho Scapegoat.’ Much other work was 
designed, and he made numberless studies 
of Jewish types and of the natural scenery. 
He explored tho Holy Land with thorough- 
ness, and formed useful friendships with 
English and other Europesin tourists. At 
the close of 1855 he travelled from Beyrout 
to tho Crimea, by way of Constantinople. 
In Febniary 1856 he was again in Loudon. 
The P.R.B, was then practically in a state 
of dissolution as a brotherhood but re- 
mained an ever-increasing force .as a body 
of principles. 

Hobnau Hunt settled for a time in Pimlico 
(49 Claverton Street). There he worked on 
design.? for the 01u.gtrated edition of Tenny- 
son’s Poems for wliich Moxon the publisher 
had already enlisted the services of Millais, 
Rossetti, Maclise, Mulready, Stanfield, and 
others. Hunt undertook six drawings, 
including ‘ The Lady of Shalott,’ ‘ Haroun 
al Easohid,’ and ‘ Oriana.’ Long after- 
wards, in 1886 he happily rejKated his 
design for ‘ The Lady of Khalott ’ m oil. 
The edition of Tennyson was published 
in May 1857. Tennyson criticised Holman 
Hunt’s interpretation of his ‘ Lady of Sha- 
lott,’ but the artist who met the poet at Airs. 
Prinsep’s residence, Uttle Holland House, 
was soon on good terms vrith him, visitiiig 
liim at Farringford, in the lisle of Wight, in 
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1858, and accompanying liim with Palgrave, 
Woolner, and Val Prinsep, on a walking 
torn’ in Uevonshire and Cornwall in 1860. 

Holman Hunt’s ‘ Scapegoat ’ was sent to 
the Academy oi 1856. It arrested attention 
but puzzled the critics. Sir Robert Peel 
[q. T.] offered 260Z. for it; ho wished 
to hang it as a pendant to a Land- 
seer ! It was ultimately sold to Mr. 
Windua of Tottenham, a well-known 
oollootor, for 4501 . It subsequently passed 
to Thomas Fairbairn, and in ife? into 
the collection of Sir Cuthbort Quilter. At 
the exhibition of I860 Holman Hunt also 
showed three Oriental landscapes. 

At the suggestion of Combe, Holman Hunt 
oilered himself as a candidate for the associ- 
atesMp of the Academy in the same year, 
but he was rojooted, receiving only a single 
vote. His relations witli the Academy were 
thenceforth strained. He sent nothing to 
the Academy again till 18G0, and only eight 
pictures in the succeeding fourteen years, 
altogether ceasing to contribute after 1874. 
He took part in 1858 in the formation of the 
Hogarth Club, originally formed of artists 
who had failed to win ollicial recognition (it 
lasted till 1897). In 1863 he gave evidence 
before a royal commission on the Academy, 
in which he' adversely criticised its manage- 
ment. Millais and many artist friends 
soon, however, became influential members 
of the Academy, and they subsoquontly 
assured Hunt that he would bo welcomed 
by that body, would he oonsont to join it. 
But he resolved to remain otitside, and from 
that resolution ho never swerved. 

Late in 1856 Holman Hunt moved from 
Pimlico to Gampden Hill, where he took a 
house, Tor Villa, which had just been vaca- 
ted by James Clarke Hook [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
He occupied it for some ten years. There 
he busied himself for a time with the 
designing of fmnituro, helping to set a 
fashion which, under the subsequent in- 
fluence of William Morris and others, 
developed into a movement scarcely less 
important than that of the P.R.B. His 
‘ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,’ 
which he had b^n in Jerusalem in 1854, 
was finished at Campden Hill in 1860. It 
fetched a price far in excess of any m Hol- 
man Himt’s previous experience. It was 
sold for 6600 guineas to the picture-dealer 
Gambart, who exhibited it at his gallery 
in Bond Street with great success. It 
passed in 1891 from the collection of 0. P. 
Matthews into that of Mr. John T. Middle- 
more, M.P. for Birmingham, who presented 
it to the Birmingham Art Gallery in 1896. 
It was engraved by Lizars and Greatbaoh. 


For tho nine following years Holman 
Hunt’s position was well maintained. ‘ A 
Street Scene in Cairo ; the Laiilern-maker’a 
Courtship,’ exhibited at tlio Academy in 
1861, became tho property of W illing Ken- 
rick of Bmningham. In 1863 two pictures 
were shown at the Academy, ‘ Tho Khig of 
Hearts,’ portrait of a hoy, now the property 
of tho earl of Carnarvon, and a portrait 
of Stej)hon Lushington [q. v.], painted for 
his son Vernon. 

In 1866 Holman Hunt exhibited on big 
own account at a gallery in Hanover Street 
some now pictures, including ‘ London 
Bridge on the Night of the Prince of 
Wales’s Wedding, March 10, 1803,’ into 
wliioh ho iiitroduoocl a portrait of Combo 
(now in tbo Combe bequest, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford), and ‘ The After-glow.’ 
Next year ho sliowcd at the Academy 
‘ II dolce far niente ’ and ‘ The Festival of 
St. Swithin,’ a lifelike study of pigeons 
(also now at tho Ashmolean Museum). 

In August 1806 Holman Hunt had re- 
solved on a second visit to the Fast. But 
quarantine regulations, owing to an out- 
break of cholera, prevented him from going 
farther than Florcnoo, wlicrc ho took a 
studio. Ho had married (for the first time) 
before leaving England in 1866, and bis 
wife, who accompanied him to Florence, 
died there in 1866. Holman Hunt was 
soon at work in his Florentine studio on bis 
‘ Isabella and the Pot of Basil.’ This picture, 
which was rendered popular by Blanchard’s 
engraving, was purchased by Gambart, 
and in 1867 exhibited by itself. It ulti- 
mately bcoamo tho property of Mrs. Hall of 
Nowoasiile. Hunt stayed m Italy, with 
an occasional visit to England, for some 
two years. He visited Naples, Salerno, and 
Ravollo, and saw Venice for the first time 
under Ruskin’s guidance. Ho was elected 
member of tlio Athonsoum Club rmder Rule 
II in 1868. 

After fourteen years’ absence from Pales- 
tine, Holman Hunt lauded at Jaffa in the 
autumn of 1869. He romamed hi the Holy 
Land for another two years. In Deo. 1869 
he was stayiim at Bethlehem, but soon took 
a house at Jerusalem, and slowly painted 
one of ills most charactoristio works, ‘ The 
Shadow of Death,’ also called ‘ Tho Shadoir 
of the Cross.’ He rotiu'iied with it to Eng- 
land in 1871. Sir Thomas Fahhauii ne- 
gotiated its sale to Messrs. Agnew and Son, 
who exhibited it separately in London and 
through tho country ; 5500Z. down was paid 
for it and tho original study, _ an equal 
sum being promised later. Sir VVilham 
Agiiew Ihially presented tlie painting to the 
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Maiicliester Art Gallery. The head of Christ 
in this picture -was copied by command 
of Queen Victoria under the title of ‘ The 
Beloved,’ and is now m the Chapel Royal. 

Holman Hunt now remained in Loudon, 
paintmg a few portraits, till 1875. He 
then left for Neuchatel, -nhere he was 
married for the second lime. Thence he 
pas.sed once again to Jeru-salein by his 
old route of Alexandria and Jaffa. He 
arrived in the course of 1875, and stayed 
in Jenisalem or the neighhourhood for two 
and a half years. On the voyage out 
through the Mediterranean he painted ‘ The 
Sliip,’ which remained the property of the 
painter till 1906, when m honour of his 
eighty-first bh’thday it was purchased by 
a number of admirers and presented to 
the Tate Gallery. ‘Nazareth, overlook- 
ing Esdraelon,’ tind a first design for the 
most elaborate labour of his life, ‘The 
Triumph of the Innocents,’ were executed 
during this third sojourn in Jerusalem. 
Difficulties over ‘ The Triumph ’ caused by 
a bad canvas bought in Jerusalem proved 
a source of grave anxiety. 

While Holman Hmit was stiU in Palestine 
the Grosvenor Gallery w,as built and opened 
by Sir Coutts Lmdsay in 1877. Hunt 
enootiraged the enterprise, and to the first 
exhibition sent his completed ‘ Nazareth ’ 
(now in the Ashmolean at Oxford ). He sub- 
sequently sent ‘ The Ship ’ (1878), portraits 
of his sons OjtU (1880) and Hilary ‘The 
Tracer’ (1886), Sir Richard Owen (1881), 
and Dante Rossetti (1884, worked from 
,an earlier pastel), as well as ‘ The Bride of 
Bethlehem’ (1885) and ‘Amaryllis’ (1885). 

On roturniug in 1878 from the Holy Land, 
Hohnan Hunt, who still kept on his house 
at Jerusalem, worked anew on his ‘ Triumph 
of the Innocents ’ at a Chelsea studio. The 
first picture he temporarily abandoned, and 
began a new version, which was finished in 
1885. After exhibition in the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallciies, this was acquired by 
iilr. J. T. DRddlemore of Birmingham. 
Meanwhile Holman Hunt had repair^ and 
repainted the earlier version, wliich was 
acquired by the Liverpool Art Gallery for 
3500 guineas. The original design of the 
picture, 'which varies considerably from 
both the large versions, is in the collection 
of Sidney Morse. 

A water-colour, ‘ Christ among the 
Doctors,’ which now belongs to Mr. Middle- 
more, was executed in 1886, in which year 
as complete a oolleotion of Holman Hunt’s 
■works as could be brought together was 
shown by the Fine Art Society in London. 
Holman Hunt’s next important picture was 


‘ May Morning on Magdalen To'iver, Oxford,’ 
which he began in 1888 on a small canvas, 
and finished in 1891, wiicn it riiown in 
a private gallery in Old Bond Street. This 
original version was presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrow Cadbury to the Binninghara 
Ai-t Gallery in 1907. 

In 1892, accompanied by his wife, Hol- 
man Hunt travelled through Italy and 
Greece to Egypt, and thence paid a last visit 
to Palestine. There he prepared designs for 
Sir Eduln Arnold’s ‘ Light of the World,’ 
and painted ‘ The Miracle of Sacred Fire, 
Church of the Sepulchre,’ wliich he ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery m 1899 and 
afterwards lent to Liverpool, but kept in 
hia own possession, 

Hobnan Hunt occasionally practised 
modelling, and some of his designs, especi- 
ally ‘ The Triumph of the Innocents,’ sho'W' 
that if he had taken up that branch of 
art, he might have succeeded better than 
he did in painting. He -ivos a ready 
writer. In 1888 he contributed tliiee 
articles on the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
to the ‘ Contemporary Review.’ In 1801 he 
contributed to • Chambers’s Encyclopiedia ’ 
an able article on the same subject. In 
1905 he published a work m two volumes 
entitled ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ which forms a 
history of his own life and throws much 
light on the lives of his friends. 

In 1905, on the death of George Frederick 
Watts [q. V. Suppl. H], Holman Hunt 
was admitted to the Order of Merit, and at 
the cnosnia of the same year he received 
the honorary degree of D.G.L. from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Another collection of 
Ills works was exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries in 1906, when the catalogue had 
a preface by Sir William B. Richmond, 
K.C.B., R.A. Holman Hunt died at his 
residence, 18 Melbury Road, Kensington, 
on 7 Sept. 1910, and his remains, after 
cremation at Golder’s Green, is-ere interred 
ui the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral near 
the graves of Sir Christopher Wren, Su- 
Joshua Reynolds, J. M. W. Turner, Lord 
Leighton, and Sir J. E. Millais. 

He was twice married: (1) in 1865 to 
Fanny, daughter of George Waugh, and 
granddaughter of Alexander Waugh [q. v.], 
who died at Florence in the following year 
leaving a son 0 * 51:11 Benoni ; and (2) in 1876 
to Marion Edith W’augh, his deceased wife’s 
sister, by whom he h5l a son, Hilary Lush- 
ington, and a daughter, Glady's Mulock. 

Holman Hunt painted his own portrait 
three times, at the age of fourteen, 
seventeen, and fort 5 '-one ; the last portrait 
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is in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. Ho was 
twice painted by Sir William Richmond ; 
for the first time in 1878, and for the second 
in 1900. The earlier picture belongs to Sir 
William Richmond; the latter was pre- 
sented to Holman Hunt by his friends, rvith 
an address written by (Sir) Leslie Stephen. 
Both portraits are reproduced m photogra- 
vure in Hunt’s ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’ (1906). 

Holman Hunt’s lifelong adherence to Pre- 
Raphaohte principles and his strong religious 
convictions give him a unique place in the 
history of Enghsh art. The deternuned 
reahsin with which he treats the scenes of 
New Testament history has recalled to many 
critics the genius of Bunyan. In Ruskin’s 
view, the New Testament ‘became’ to 
Hohnan Hunt, after he quitted worldly 
subjects, ‘ what it was to an old Puritan or 
an old Catholic of true blood ’ — ‘ the only 
Reahty.’ Holman Hunt’s minute search 
after what he behevod to be truth did not 
permit him to paint many pictures. But 
all show the same oonsoicntioua fidelity to 
fact, and bright, 'if not always harmonious, 
colouring. Jlsthetio unity is too often sacri- 
ficed to excess of detail, producing occasion- 
ally the crudest effects. His genius was 
essentially Germanic, finding expression not 
in the mtrhisio powers of the material in 
which ho worked, but in the forceful detail 
of his representations. He ignored the 
vh-tucs of coneentration and subordhiation, 
and endeavoured to say as much as he 
could on every subject ho treated. Yet 
few artists can claim a more distinctive 
individuality or have made a bolder stand 
against the artistic conventions of then own 
day than Holman Hunt; whether those 
conventions were always for the worse is a 
difierent puestion. 

[Holman Hunt's Pro-Raph.aclitism and the 
Pre-Eaphaelite Brotherhood, 2 vola. 1905 ; 
William Holman Hunt and bis Works (pub- 
lished anonymously, but by F. G. Steplions), 
1860 ; Pre-Ilaphaelito Diaries and Letters, 
od. W. M. Rosbotti, 1900 ; Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, his Family Letters, -nith a Memoir 
by W. M. Rossetti, 2 vola. 1895 ; Ruskin’a 
Art of England (Lecture I, on Rossetti and 
Hunt) in his oolleoted works, ed. Wedderburu 
and Cook (see the admirable index vol. for 
numerous references to Hunt) ; MiUais’s 
Life of Sir J. E. Millais ; W. IJeU Scott’s 
Autobiography ; Rowley, Fifty Years of 
Work without Wages, 1911 ; Graves, Royal 
Academy Exhibitors, 1905 ; Catalogues of 
Tate Gallery and Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool Art Galleries ; Cat. of Exhibi- 
tion at Leioegler Qallerie.s, 1906, mth preface 
by Sir W. B. Richmond ; private information.] 

W. A. 


HUNTER, COLIN (1841-1904), sea- 
painter, born at Glasgow on 16 July 1841 
was youngest oluld in the family of three 
sons and two daughters of John Hunter 
and his wife, Anne MacArthm’, Owing to 
failing health the father gave up business 
in Glasgow about 1844, and removing to 
Helensburgh, opened a library and book- 
shop there, and became post-master. Colhi 
Hunter _wa.s thus brought up on the coast. 
On leaving school ho spent four years in a 
shiiDping-office in Glasgow, and soon made 
the acquaintance of William Black, the 
novelist, who bcoamo a lifelong friend. 
Fi-om early youth Iris bias towards art 
was strong. Ho devoted all Ifia leisure 
to akotolnng from nature, and after a 
Uttlo study at the local school of art he 
at twenty abandoned business to become 
a landscape-painter. Ho praotioally taught 
lumself to paint by worldng out of doors, 
frequently in tho company of J. Mihe 
Donald, tho best-lmowii painter in the 
west of Scotland, who oncouraged him 
and gave him Ifints. From the fii'st his 
work was vigorous, and, for its period, 
strong and rich in tone. A few montlu 
spent in Baris in tho studio of M. Ldon 
Bonnat at a later date loft no obvious 
traces on liis style. 

Many of Hunter’s earlier pictures 
appeared in the Royal Scottish Academy 
and tho Glasgow Institute. For the most 
part they were closely studied and care- 
fully painted scenes in the noighbomhood 
of Helensburgh, near tho Trossaohs or in 
GlonfaUoch. Rustic figures wore occasion- 
ally introduced. But towards 1870 he took 
seriously to painting the son, and thence- 
forth, although frequently producing ad- 
mirable inland landscapes. Ins finest, and 
certainly Ins most chaiucteristio, work was 
insphed by tho Firth of Clyde and Arran, 
or by tho soa-fringod and fretted higlilands 
and islands of tho west. 

Until 1870 ho lived principally at Helens- 
burgh, although from 1868 to 1872 he 
had a studio in Edinburgh. Mearovlule 
his work commenced to attract attention 
at the Royal Academy. Ho had first ex- 
hibited there in 1868. Four years later he 
went to London. After occupying studios 
in Langham Place and Carlton HiU,^ he 
removed in 1877 to Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton, where he built a fine house and studio. 
In 1873 tho power and originality of ‘ Traw- 
lers waiting for Darlmess ’ had evoked 
general admiration. His career was thence- 
forth one of almost unbroken success. His 
pictures formed for many years one of the 
features of tlie Academy exhibitions, where 
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he showed ninoty-seven pictui'es iu all. 
Many were acquired for public collections. 
The ‘ Salmon Stake Nets ’ (1874) went to 
Sydney and ‘ Waitmg for the Homeward 
Bound ’ (1882) to Adelaide. ‘ Their Only 
Harvest ’ (1878), one of the beat purchases 
of the Chantrey trustees, is in the Tato 
Gallery, London; ‘The Herring Market 
at Sea ’ (1884) at Manchester, and ‘ The 
Pool in the Woods ’ (1897), a charming land- 
scape, at Liverpool. The Glasgow Gallery 
contains ‘ Goodnight to Skye ’ (1895) and 
‘ Niagara Rapids ’ (1901), the latter a 

reminiscence of a visit to America. Preston 
possesses ‘ Signs of Herring ’ (1899), one of 
his finest works. In 1884 he was elected 
A.R.A. 

Hunter’s handling of oil-paint was heavy 
and lacked flow and flexibility, and his 
drawing was effective and robust rather 
than constructive and elegant ; but he had 
an instinctive feeling for ensemble and 
cMarosouro, waa a powerful, if re.stiieted, 
colourist, and possessed a poetic appre- 
hension of certain effects of light and 
atmosphere. He waa at liis best perhaps 
in pictures in wMch some incident of 
fisher-life or sea-faring was associated with 
the pathetic sentiment of sunset or dusky 
after-glow, and his most characteristic 
pieces are low in tone and somewhat sad 
in feeling. OeoasiouaUy painting in. water- 
colour with vigour and freshness, he 
w’as a member of the Royal Scottish 
Water-Colour Society. As an etcher he 
also attained some distinction, his plates 
being effective in arrangement, sparkling 
in effect, and drawn with vigour and 
decisiveness. 

Some time before his death Colin 
Hunter’s health failed and his right hand 
was paralysed. He died at Lugar, Melbury 
Road, on 24 Sept. 1904, and was buried at 
Helensburgh. He married on 20 Nov. 1873, 
in Glasgow, Isabella, daughter of Jolui H. 
Young, surgeon-dentist. His wife, with 
two sons (the elder of whom, Mr. J. Young 
Himter, is an artist) and two daughters, 
survived him. Mrs. Hunter I’ossesses a 
portrait of her husband, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1878, by Jolm Pettie, 
R.A. 

[Information from the family ; exhibition 
catalogues ; Sir W. Armstrong’s Scottish 
Painters, 1887; xVrt Journal, 1891, vol. 43, 
p. 187 ; J. L. Caw, Scottish Painting, 190S ; 
Wemyss Reid’s Life of William Black, passim ; 
Scotsman, 26 and 29 Sept. 1904.] J. L. C. 

HUNTER, Sir WILLIAM GUYER 
(1827-1902), surgeon-general, born at Cal- 
cutta in 1827, was eldest son of Thomas 


'■9 Hunter 

! Hunter of Cattcrick near Richmond in York- 
shire. Educated at King’s CoUego school, he 
Itegan his profeosional' training at Charing 
Cross Hospital in 1844'; became M.R.C.S. 
England in 1849 ; F.R.C.S.Edinburgh in 
1858; M.D. Aberdeen, and M.E.C.P. London 
in 1867, and P.R.C.P. in 1875. 

Nominated an assistant surgeon in the 
Bengal medical service in May 1850, he 
served through the second Burmese war of 
1852-3 which led to the annexation of 
Pegu. For tins campaign, during which 
his life was endangered by cholera, he 
received a medal and clasp. In 1854 ha 
received high commendation from the 
Bombay Medical Board for successfully 
establishing dispensaries in Raligaum, 
Alighur, and Shikapur, and in 1867 the 
thanks of the government for zeal and skill 
during a fever epidemic in Shikapur, 
and for repressing a revolt of eight hundred 
prisoners in the jail of that station. During 
the Mutinj' he acted as civil surgeon in 
Upper Scinde and obtained brevet rank 
of surgeon. He again received the thanks 
of government and was granted a medal. 
His health being shattered by the e.xperi- 
ences of the year he came homo on furlough, 
but was recalled to Bombay to take up the 
appointment of physician to the Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy hospital and professor of medicine 
in the Grant Medical College, of which ho 
was made principal in 1876. The institu- 
tion prospered under his administration; 
he found it with sixteen students, he left 
it with two hundred. He waa made 
deputy surgeon-general in 1870, and was 
specially promoted to the rank of surgeon- 
general in 1877, when he received the thanks 
of government for organising the medical 
and hospital equipment for active service 
when troops were sent to Malta from India. 
His scheme was ultimately adopted through- 
out India, 

In 1880 he was appointed by Sir Richard 
Temple [q.v. Suppl. II] vice-chancellor of 
the University of Bombay, a distinction 
usually reserved for members of the legisla- 
tive council and judges of the high court in 
India. On his retirement from the servieo 
in 1880 he received much honourable 
recognition. He was appointed honorary 
surgeon to Queen Victoria ; the inhabitants 
of Bombay presented him with a puhlio 
address, gave hia portrait to the Grant 
Medical College, and foimded a scholar- 
ship. On his return to England he was 
elected a consulting physician to the 
Charing Cross Hospital, London. 

In 1883, on the occasion of a severe out- 
break of epidemic cholera in Egyiit, Hunler 
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at the request of the Indian Medical Board, 
was sent on a special mission to investigate 
it. He wrote an able report showing the 
urgent need of efficient sanitation in Egypt 
and emphasising the superior value of 
sanitary measures to quarantine regula- 
tions. The report was adversely criticised, 
but its main conclusions seem justified. 
In 1886 he pressed his views on the sanitary 
conference at Rome, which he attended as 
the official representative of Great Britain. 
He was made K.C.M.G. in 1884 and hon. 
LL.D. of Aberdeen in 1894. 

In his last years he was prominent in 
English pubUo life. From 1886 to 1887 he was 
a member of the London school board for 
the Westminster division, and from 1885 to 
1892 he was conservative M.P. for Central 
Hackney. While in parliament he was 
chairman of the Water Inquiry Committee 
of the City of London, and a member of the 
departmental committee to ‘ enquire into 
the best mode of dealing with habitual 
ch'unkards.’ Ho also did admirable service 
in connection with the vaccination com- 
mission, the shop hours biU, and the mid- 
wives’ registration bill. 

During 1884-6 he was especially interested 
in the formation of the volunteer medical 
staff corps (now the royal army medical 
corps, territorial), of wliioh ho was the 
first honorary commandant. 

He died at his residence, Anerley Hill, 
Upper Norwood; on 4 March 1902, and was 
buried at Paddington cemetery. 

Hunter married (1) in 1866 a daughter 
of Christopher Paoke, vicar of Ruislip, 
Middlesex ; (2) in 1871 the second daughter 
of Joseph Stambum. 

[Medico-Chirurgioal Transactions, 1903, vol. 
Ixxxvi. p. evii ; Lancet, 1902, vol. ii. p. 856 ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1902, vol. i. p. 749.] 

D’A. P. 

HUNTINGTON, GEORGE (1826-1906), 
rector of Tenby, born at EUoughton near 
HuU, on 26 Aug. 1825, was youngest of the 
family of four sons and throe daughters of 
Charles WiUiam Huntington of EUoughton 
by his wife Harriet, daughter of WiUiam 
Mantle, curate in charge of Siderslon, 
Norfolk. After education at home he 
studied from 1846 to 1848 at St. 
Bees theological coUego (closed in 1896). 
Ordained deacon in 1848 and priest in 
1849 by the bishop of Manchester, he first 
served as curate at St. Stephen’s, Salford. 
In 1850 he removed to Wigan, where his 
work among the Lancashire colliers came 
to the notice of the earl of Craiyford and 
Balcarres, who made him his domestic 
chaplain. 


After acting as clerk in orders of Man. 
Chester cathedral from 1866 to 1863, and 
receiving the Lambeth degree ofjM.A. in 
1866, he became rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Salford, in 1803. Huntington was active in 
Manchester during the cotton famine, and 
hia ‘ Church’s Work in our Large Towns ’ 
(1863) gave him a high reputation. On 
6 Jan. 1867 ho was inducted into the 
crown rectory of Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, 
where he remained untU his death at 
Bath on 8 April 1905. Ho was buried at 
Tenby. 

Huntington was an earnest high ohuioh- 
man, and at first came into conflict with 
evangelical sentiment in Tenby. A mission 
conducted there in 1877 by rituaUst clergy 
under Huntington’s auspices led to con- 
troversy in which WUliam BasU Jones, 
bishop of St. David’s, took part (of. Three, 
Letters on the Subject of the Late Tenby 
Mission, 1877). But the hostility graduaUy 
disappeared, and Huntington was able 
to restore and beautify his chm’oh, with 
the active support of his parishioners. 
He was an impressive preacher, at once 
practical and somewhat mystical. He was 
also a governor of the county sohool, ohadr- 
man of the managers of the parish sohools, 
and an energetic freemason. 

Besides the work mentioned, Huntington 
pubUshed sermons, addresses, articles in 
magazines, and tliree volumes exhibiting 
some power in describing eharnoter, viz, 
‘ Autobiography of John Brown, Cord- 
wainer ’ (1867), of which he represented 
himself as editor and which went into five 
editions ; the ‘ Autobiography of an Alms- 
Bag ’ (1886) which depicts some local figures, 
and Ms ‘Random EecoUeotions ’ (1895) 
which contains attractive sketches of friends 
and neighbours. 

Huntington married on 26 April 1849 
Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Henry Gai'ton of Hull, who survived 
him. Ho had issue five daughters and 
two sons. 

[The Times, 14 April 1905 ; Church Times, 
14 April 1905 ; obituary by J. Leach in Tenby 
and County Nows, 12 April 1005 ; Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Uireetory ; St. Bees CoUego 
Calendar, 1848 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] E. S. H-b. 

HURLSTONE, WILLIAM YEATES 
(1876-1906), musical composer and pianist, 
born at 12 Eiohmond Gardens, EiilhaM. 
on 7 Jan. 1876, was grandson of Frederick 
Yeates Hurlstone [q. v.], president of 
the Royal .Society of British Artists, and 
only son of the four ohildren of Martin de 
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Galway Hurlstone, a surgeon, by Ws wife 
Maria Bessy Styche. 

Without receiving any regular training, 
he at the ago of nine was allowed to publish 
a set of five waltzes for piano, and in 1804 
he gained a scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music. Thera ho studied com- 
position under (Sir) ViUiers Stanford and 
piano under Algernon Ashton and Edward 
Daunreuther, leaving the college in Dec- 
ember 1898 an excellent pianist and per- 
former of chamber-music and a composer 
of decided promise. He thereupon pub- 
lished some trifling songs and pieces, but 
public attention was soon dra^vn to the 
line series of orchestral variations on a 
Swedish air which he produced at the first 
concert of the Patrons’ Fund on 20 May 
1904. At the second (chamber) concert his 
pianoforte quartet was played and warmly 
received. In 1906 he won a prize of 501. j 
offered by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians for the best ‘ Fantasy-Quartet ’ 
for strings. Always of a delicate constitu- 
tion, he died of consumption on 30 May 
1906, and was buried at Mitcham, Croydon. 
He was unmarried. After his death many 
of his MS. compositions were published at 
the expense partly of private friends and 
partly of the Society of British Composers, 
of which he was a valued member. 

Besides the works mentioned his chief 
pieces were his pianoforte concerto in D, 
his suite ‘ The Magic Mirror,’ and a cantata 
‘Alfred the Great.’ There is an engaging 
sincerity and simple charm in his music 
that seemed to promise a brilliant future. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Mus. Times. July 
1906 ; Society of British Composers’ Year-book 
for 1907, giving full list of works.] F. C. 

_ HUTH, ALFRED HENRY (1860-1910), 
bibliophile, bom in London on 14 Jan. 1860, 
was second son of Henry Huth [q. v.] and 
of Augusta, third daughter of Frederick 
Westenholz of Waldenstein Castle, Austria. 
When not quite twelve year's old, Huth was 
taken, rvith an elder brother, from a 
private school at Carshalton, to travel in 
the East under the care of Henry Thomas 
Buckle [q. v.], the historian. The tour, 
which began on 20 Oot. 1861, was broken by 
the death of Buckle at Damascus on 29 May 
1862, and Huth’s education was continued 
less adventurously at Rugby in 1864, and 
afterwards at the University of Berlin, 
On 16 Jan. 1872 he married his first cousin, 
Octavia, fourth and youngest daughter 
of Charles Frederick Huth, his father’s 
eldest brother. Possessed of an ample 
fortune, and devoting himself to study and 


collecting he publislied in 1875 his first 
book, a study of ‘ The Marriage of Near 
Ein’ (2nd edit. 1887), following itin'lSSO by 
an acooimt in two vohuues of ‘ The Life and 
Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle,’ written 
with considerable vivacity and containing 
an attack on Buckle’s fellow traveller, John 
Stuart Stuart Glennie, which the latter 
answered in the ‘Athenmum ’ and in the third 
edition (1880) of his ‘ Pilgrim-Memoriea.’ 
After the death of his father hi 1878 the fine 
library which he had formed passed into 
the possession of Alfred Huth, who saw to 
its completion m ISSO the catalogue which 
his father had begun to print. Tbe care 
and augmentation of the collection formed 
one of his chief interests to the end of his life. 
He became a member (subsequently treasurer 
and vice-president) of tbe Roxburghe Club, 
and in 1888 contributed to its publications 
an edition of a manuscript in his own 
possession, ‘ The Miroure of Mans Salua- 
ciornie,’ an Englioh fifteenth-century verse 
translation of the ‘Bpeculurn Humana: 
Saluationis.’ The ne.xt year he published 
a verso translation of the first part of 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust ’ in language ‘ partly Jaco- 
bean, partly modern ’ and closely literal. 
Of this a second edition, much revised, 
was published in 1911. In 1892 he 
took part in fmmding the Bibliographical 
Society, acting os its first treasurer and 
subsequently as president. During these 
years he lived at Bolney House, Ennismore 
Gardens, but subsequently removed to 
Fosbury Manor, near Hungerford. In 
1894 he published anonymously ‘A True 
Relation of the Travels and Perilous 
Adventures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time of 
his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his 
Delivery. Written by Himself, and now 
for the first time printed.’ This Jacobean 
romance was presented with some attempt 
to reproduce the typographical oharaetcr- 
isfics of its period. In the same year he 
read before the Bibliographical Society a 
paper urging the compilation of ‘ a general 
catalogue of British works,’ but the project 
proved too large to he carried out. Huth 
himself continued to work at his own 
collection, and at the time of his death on 
14 Oct. 1910, from heart failure, while out 
shooting with a neighbour in Hampshire, he 
was engaged on a ‘ Catalogue of the Wood- 
cuts and Engravings in the Huth Library,' 
which appeared posthumonsly. He was 
buried at Fosbury, Wiltshire. His wife 
survived him without issue. 

By his will he directed that on the sale 
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of Ms collection tke trustees of tlio British 
Museum should have the right of selecting 
fifty volumes from it, a bequest acknow- 
ledged as of greater value to the Museum 
library than any received since that of 
Thomas Grenville [q. v.] in 1846. A 
sumptuous catalogue of the books thus 
chosen was published early in 1012. The 
Huth autographs and engravings were sold 
in June and July 1911, the former realising 

13.0811., the latter 14,8401. The first 
portion of the library (A-B, and the Shako- 
speariana), sold in November 1911, fetched 

50.8211., exclusive of the price paid for 
tho Shakespeares, bought privately by Mr. 
W. A. Cochrane for presentation to Yale 
University, Newhaven, U.S.A. The sale 
of the second portion followed on 6-7 Jime 
1912 and realised 30,1691. 15a. Cd. 

In addition to the books named above, 
Huth rvi'ote an article on ‘ The Bortilisation 
of Plants ’ in the ‘ Westminster Review ’ 
{October 1877), apamphlot on tho ‘ Employ- 
ment of Women ’ (1882), and a memoir of his 
father for tMs Dictionary. Ho contributed 
also letters to ‘ Tho Times ’ on land legislation 
and on the death-duties, especially as to 
their' inequitable incidence on collectors of 
rare books and works of art. 

[Cat. of Huth Books in Brit. Mus. 1912 ; 
The Times, 18 and 19 Oct., 19 and 24 Dec. 
(Will) 1910 ; 17 Jan. 1911 ; private knowledge.] 

A. W. P. 

HUTTON, ALFRED (1839-1910), 
swordsman, born at Beverley on 10 March 
1839, was eleventh and youngest chOd and 
seventh son of Henry William Hutton 
(1787-1848) of Walker Gate, Beverley, 
captain in the 4th (Royal Irish) dragoon 
guards (retired 1811). His mother was 
Marianne (d. 1879), only child of John 
Fleming of Beverley. A brother, Edward 
Thomas, was father of Lieut. -general Sir 
Edward Hutton, K.C.M.G. (b. 1848). Edu- 
cated at Blackheath, Alfred matriculated 
at University College, Oxford, on 26 Nov. 
1867, hut left without graduating to join 
the 79th (Cameron) liighlanders (31 May 
1869). At the age of twelve he had taken 
his first fencing lessons at the school in 
St. James’s Street from Henry Angelo tho 
younger (d, 1862), his father having been 
a pupil of Henry Angelo the elder [see 
Tebmamondo, Hbney]. On arrival at tho 
depot of his regiment at Perth ho soon 
proved MmseE an expert fencer. Upon 
ioining the headquarters of bis regiment 
in India, at the request of his commanding 
officer, Colonel Hodgson, he organised in 
the regiment the Cameron Fencing Club, 
for wMch he prepared Ms finst hook, 


‘ Swordsmanslup ’ (1862). In 1864 he 
exchanged into the 7th hussars, and in 
1866 into tho 1st (king’s) dragoon guards, 
popularising fencing in both regiments! 
He was gazetted oaptam on 30 Sept. 1868, 
and retired from the service in 1873. 

Invalided home in 1865, ho had become 
the pupil and friend of MoTurk, Angelo’s 
successor, at the school of arms in St. 
James’s Street. On leaving tho army he 
devoted himself to tho practice of modern 
fencing with foil, sabre, and bayonet, but 
chiefly to tho study and revival of older 
systems and schools. His chief work, 
‘ Gold Steel ’ (a title sometimes transferred 
from the book to the writer by his friends), 
was published in 1889. This was a practical 
treatise on the sabre, based on the old 
English backsword play of the eighteenth 
century, combined with the method of 
the then modern Italian school. Hutton 
successfully advocated the use by cavalry 
of a straight pointed sword for thrusting 
rather than a cutting sword. In 1800 he 
published ‘ Fixed Bayonets,’ but his views 
of bayonet fighting wore regarded in the 
anny as too tlieorctical for modern practical 
instruction. 

Under Hutton’s instruction the school of 
arms of the London rifle brigade reached a 
high level of all-round swordsmansMp. For 
its benefit ‘ The Swordsman ’ was written 
in 1891 (enlarged edit. 1808). In 1892 he 
published ‘ Old Sword Play,’ a summary 
history of fencing as praotieod in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In 1894 ho was oleeted F.S.A,, and 
an honorary moinber of the Ceiole d’Escrinre 
do Bruxelles, on whoso invitation he took 
the chief part with several English pupils in 
a Mstorioal display of ‘ L’Escrime a travers 
les Ages,’ hold at tho opera-house on 22 May. 
From 1867 ho was a member of the London 
Fencing Club, and from 1896 fill death he 
was first president of the Amateur Fencing 
Association, originally tho fencing branch 
of the Amateur Gymnastio Association, 
the earliest attempt at organising English 
fencing. His last published work was ‘ The 
Sword and the Centuries ’ (1901), a popular 
illustrated epitome of Ms deeper researches. 

Hutton was one of the founders of the 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital in 
1874, and for tMrty years its first chairman. 
Of tall and picturesque figure, handsome 
face, and cMvalrous bearing, traits sug- 
gestive to friends of Don Quixote, he was 
wholehearted in Ms devotion to the science 
of arms, which he did much to rescue from 
neglect. He died unmarried at Ms cham- 
bers in 76 Jermyn Street, London, on 
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IS Deo. 1910, and was buried in Astbur 3 ^ 
oburchyarrl, Che^Mre. A memorial tablet 
was unveiled at Astbury Churcb by Lieut. - 
general Sii' Edward Hutton on 8 Oct. 1911. 

Besides the worhs mentioned and articles 
in periodicals, lie published : 1. ‘ Swords- 

manship for the U.se of Soldiers,’ 1806. 
2. ‘ Swordsmanship and Bayonet Fencing,’ 
1867. 3. ‘ The Cavahj* Swordsman,’ 1867. 
1. ‘ Bayonet Fencing and Sword Practice,’ 
1882. 5. ‘A Criticism of the Infantry Sword 
Exercise,’ 1896. 6. ‘ Sword Fighting and 

Sword Play,’ 1897. 7. ‘ Examples of Ju- 
jitsu for Sclioolboya.’ 

Hutton’s fine collection, of fencing and 
duelling literature, nitli some admirable 
specimens of Oriental sword-cutlery, he 
bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert ! 
Museum. 

Hutton was often painted, usually in 
ancient or modem fencing costume. A 
portrait by John Ernest Broun, entitled 
‘ Cold Steel,’ won the gold medal at the 
Paris Salon in 1892, and is reproduced in 
Hutton’s book so named (1889). Another i 
portrait by W. Howard Robinson, foil in | 
hand and mask under ami, w as reproduced 
in ‘ The Field,’ 23 June 1910 ; a caricature 
bv ‘ Jest,’ rapier in hand, was in ‘ Vanitv | 
Fair,’ 13 Aug. 1903. 

[Arthur W. Hutton, Some Account of the 
Family of Hutton of Ctate Burton, Lincoln- 
shire, 1898 (privately printed) ; private infor- 
mation supplied by Colonel Cyril G. R. 
ILatthey, F.S.A., one of Hutton’s executors ; 
Thimm, Fencing Bibliography ; Saturday Re- 
view, 6 July 1889 (Cold Steel), 14 June 1890 
(Fixed Bayonets) ; The Times, 19 Deo. 1910 ; 
personal knowledge.] A. F. S. 

HUTTOH, FREDERICK WOLLASTON 
(1836-1905), geologist, born on 16 Nov. 1836 
at Gate Burton, lincohishire, was second 
of the seven sons (and ten children) of Henry 
Frederick Hutton, rector of Gate Burton, 
and afterwards of Spridlington, near Lincoln 
(where he inherited an estate from a god- 
father). His mother was Louisa, daughter 
of Henry John WoUaston, rector of Scotter, 
a relation of William Hyde Wollaston [q. v.]. 
Wealth came to the father’s family through 
his great-grandfather, Thomas Hutton, a 
lawyer at Gainsborough, whose son pur- 
chased Gate Burton Hall for the family 
seat, with, the advowson of the rectory. 
Frederick’s eldest brother, Henry WoUaston 
(b, 1835), is prebendary of Lincoln ; his 
youngest brother, Arthur WoUaston (1848- 
1912), was rector of St. Marj'-le-Bow, 
Cheapside. 

Frederick, educated at SouthweU and 
the Naval Academy, Gosport, served for 


tliree yearn in the Indian mercuintile marine. 
Afterward.^ he rntered King’s College, 
Djndon, and in 18,3.6 obtained a commission 
in the 23rd royal Welsh fusiUers, becoming 
lieutenant in 1837 and captain in 1802. 
He saw service in the Crimea 18.3.3-6 ; 
and in the Indian Mutiny he shared iii 
the capture of Lucknow and in the defeat 
of the GwaUor mutineers by Sir CoUn 
CampbeU, afterwards Lord Clyde [q. v.], 
receiving medals fur both campaigns. In 
1866-1 he passed with distinction through 
the Staff College, Sandhurst, and thenceforth 
Ilia interest in scientific studies rapidly- 
developed. 

In 1805 Hutton sold out of the army, 
and the follorving January emigrated with 
bis family to New Zealand. As a colonist 
on the Waikato ho was hardly succasstiil, 
hut in 1871 he was appointed assistant-geo- 
logist to the New Zealand geolosieal survey 
.and removed to Wellington. In 1873 he 
left that towTi for DunecUn on being ap- 
pointed proviucidl geologist of Otago and 
curator of the laujcum. In 1877 ho Irecamc 
[rrofer-aor of natural ericnce in the Ot.ago 
Lhiiveisity. Li 1890 ho went to Clirist- 
churoh as profe--or of biology and geology 
in the university of New Zealand, but 
resigned that post in 1803 for the ourator- 
sliip of the museum. In JIarclr 1005 ho 
revisited England, after an ahsonoo of tliii'ty- 
nine years. On the return voyage, near 
Cape Town, he died at sea (where he was 
buried) on 27 Oot. 1905. 

Besides geology, Hutton had a good 
knowledge of ornithology and ethnology : 
and many of the skeletons of the extinct 
moa (Dimrnis) now in Europe were obtained 
by him. In addition to tliirteen official 
catalogue.s and reports, ho wTotc more than 
a hundred scientific papers, the majority 
contributed to the ‘ Transactions of the 
New Zealand Institute.’ Eight appear in 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ of the Grological 
Society (London), among them being a 
valuablo description of the Tarawera dis- 
trict, shortly after the great eruption in 
1886. He was also the author of a ‘ Class- 
book of Elementary Geology’ (1875); of 
‘Darwinism and Lamarckism, Old and Now ’ 
(1899) ; and ‘ Index Faunae Nova; Zea- 
landiffi' (1904); and was joint author 
of ‘ Nature in New Zealand ‘ (1902) and 
‘ Animals of New Zealand ’ (1904). In 1902 
ho published ‘ The Lesson of Evolution,’ a 
series of essays, wliioh at the time of his 
death he had enlarged and almost rewritten. 
This was printed for private circulation in 
1907, but deserves to be more widely read. 
His last article, written while in England, on 
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‘ Wliat is Life ? ’ appeared in the ‘ Hibbert \ 
Journal’ (1906). Hutton maintained life 
to be something immaterial and indepen- 
dent of matter, -wbioh, however, it required 
in order to display itself. He was an 
original tliinker and was often involved 
in controversy, where he fought strenuously 
but fairly. 

He was elected P.G.S. in 1861, a corre- 
sponding member of the Zoological Society 
of London in 1872, and F.R.S. in 1892. 
He was also a corresponding member of 
other European, colonial and American 
societies, was president of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in. 1901 at the Hobart Torvn meeting, and 
was first president of the board of gover- 
nors of the New Zealand Institute, by which 
a memorial medal and prize was founded. 

In 1863 Hutton married Annie Gouger, 
daughter of Dr. William Monlgomorie of 
the Bengal military service, who introduced 
gutta-percha into practical use in Europe. 
His wife, three sons (one an officer in the 
royal engineers) and three daughters survived 
Mm. 

[Geol. Mag. 1905; Quarterly Journal Qeol. 
Soo. 1903 j Proo. Boy. Soo. 79 B j memoir 
profiled to The Lesson of Evolution, 1907 ; 
information from Prebendary H. W. Hutton.] 

T. G. B. 

HUTTON, GEOEGE CLARK (1826- 
1908), Presbyterian divine and advo- 
cate of disestablishment, bom in Perth 
on 16 May 1826, was oldest of twelve 
ohildren, of whom only three outlived 
childhood. George’s surviving brother, 
James Scott Hutton (d. 1891), was principal 
of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. His father, George Hutton, 
was a staunch supporter of seeoasion prin- 
ciples. Ho taught a private school in 
Perth, took an active interest in the deaf 
and dumb, and invented a sign language. 
His mother, Ann Scott, oame of a Cromarty 
family. Hutton, who received his early 
education from Ms father, was for a timo 
a teacher, and at the age of fifteen had sole 
charge of a school near Perth. In Oct. 
1843 he entered Edinburgh University, 
where he won prizes for Latin and Greek, 
the gold medal for moral philosophy under 
John Wilson (‘ Christopher North’) [q. v.], 
and three prizes for rhetoric, one for a 
poem, ‘WaUace in the Tower,’ which his 
professor, William Bdmondstoune Aytonn 
[q. V.], caused to be printed. 

He entered the divinity hall of the 
Secession Church in July 1846, was licensed 
to preaoh by the presbytery of Edinburgh 
on 6 Jan. 1861, and on 9 Sept, of the same 


year was ordained and inducted minister of 
Canal Street United Prosbytoriaii church 
Paisley. There he remained for the rest 
of his life, celebrating his ministeri,ql 
jubilee on 21 Oct. 1001. 

Hutton was an ahlo evangelical preacher 
and a capable exponent of traditional 
theology, hut ho was mainly known 
through life as the active advocate of the 
‘ voluntary ’ movement in Scolland which 
condemned civil establishments of religion 
as unsoriptural, unjust, and injurious. ° In 
1858 ho joined the Liberation Society, and 
from 1868 until death was a member of its 
executive. Ho was the ohief spokesman of 
a branch of the soeiety formed in Scotland 
in 1871, and in 1886 helped to form the 
disestablishment oounoil for Scotland. 
Prom 1872 to 1890 he was the convener 
of a disestabhslunent committee of the 
synod of the United Presbyterian ohuroh. 
He spoke in support of disestabhslunent 
in tours through Scotland, and not merely 
urged his views in pamphlets and in the press, 
but from 1880, when Gladstone formed 
his second administration, he in letters and 
interviews entreated the prime minister, 
without avail, to give practical effect to his 
opinions. On his representations on behalf 
of his causo the Teinds (Scotland) bill in 
1880 was dropped by the government. In 
1883 Hutton mainly drafted an abortive 
bill for the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church of Scotlaud, which 
John Dick Peddio, M.P. for IQlmatnock 
burghs, introduced into the House of 
Commons. To Hutton’s poitinacity may 
be partly attributed Gladstone’s support 
of a motion for Scottish disestablisliment 
in the House of Commons in 1890. When 
in January 1893 Gladstone’s government 
announced a measure to prevent the crea- 
tion of vested interests in the established 
churches of Wales and Scotland, Hutton 
wrote urging the substitution of a final 
measure for the suspensory biU. On 26 Aug. 
Gladstone gave a somewhat evasive reply 
to a deputation from the disostablisiunent 
council, who pressed the government to 
accept Sir Charles Camoron°a Scottish dis- 
establishment bill. With Gladstone’s resig- 
nation in March 1894 legislative action was 
arrested. Gladstone’s hesitating attitude 
to the Scottish disestablishment question 
disappointed Hutton, but friendly relations 
continued between them, and in May 1895 
he was invited to Hawarden, and was 
cordially received. 

Hutton also promoted temperance and 
educational legislation. In regard to educa- 
tion, he held strongly that a state system 
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must be entirely secular. He atrenuou-sly 
opposed the provi.‘-ion in the education 
bill of 1872 for the continuance of ' use 
and vront ’ in regard to religious teaching. 
In 1873 he -was elected a member of Pai.sley 
school board ; he lost his seat in 1876, but 
served again from 1879 to 1882. 

Hutton exerted a dominant influence on 
the affairs of the United Presbyterian 
church in the years preceding its union in 
1000 rvith the Pree church. He represented 
his church at the pan-preshyterian council 
at Philadelphia in 1880 and at Toronto in 
1892. In 1881 he ivas moderator of sjmod. 
became convener of the synod’s business 
committee in 1890, and principal of the 
theological hall of lu,s church in 1892, 
succeeding Hr. John Cairns [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
Ho was a qualified supporter of the first 
negotiation.? for the amalgamation of the 
Free and United Presbyterian churches 
(1863-1873), nor when the negotiations 
were resumed in 1896 and were brought 
to a successful issue in 1900, did he favour 
an early union. Union seemed to him to 
endanger the cause of disestablishment, 
but he finally accepted the assurance that 
in the united ohuroh there would be no 
attempt to Umit the expression of liis 
■ voluntary ’ opinions. Once the union was 
accomplished ho became one of its most 
enthusiastic champions and was co-principal 
TOlh George Ouuninghamo Monteath 
Douglas [q. V. Suppl. II] of the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, until 1902. 
In 1906 he was elected moderator of 
the general assembly of the United Free 
church in succession to Dr. Robert Rainy j 
[q. V. Suppl. Hj. True to the last to his 
‘ voluntary ’ principles, ho unflinchingly 


oppooed the movement for a reunion of 
the established .md United Free churches, 
and his final words in the genenal assembly 
of bis ohurcb, on 27 May 1908, resisted 
a proposal of conference on the subject 
j from the estabh’-shcd church. He died two 
days later, 29 May 1908, in his hotel at 
Edinburgh and was buried in Woodside 
cemetery, Paisley. Hutton married on 
16 May 1853 Margaret Hill {d. 1893), by 
whom he had five children. 

Hutton was a bom controversialist — 
trenchant and argumentative, with an 
intense belief in the spiritual mi.-,ion of 
the church and the need of freeing it of 
civil ties. His opinions made him un- 
poprilar with a large and influential section 
of his countrymen. In lii.s later years there 
was little enthusiasm for his cause, even in 
his own church. Hutton was made hon. 
D.D, of William’s College, Massachusetts, 
U.P.A., in 1875, and of Edinburgh in 1906. 
His portrait, painted on his ministerial 
jubilee in 1901 by Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A., hangs in the United Free Church 
Assembly Hall in Edinburgh. 

Hutton’s cliief puhliahed writings aie : 

1. ‘ The Nature of Divine Truth and the 
Fact of its Self-Evidence,’ Paisley, 1853. 

2. ‘ The Rationale of Prayer,’ Paisley, 
1853. 3. ‘ Law and Gospel : Discourses 

j on Primary Tliemes,’ Edinburgh. 1860. 
4. ‘ The Word and the Book,’ Paisley, 

1 1891. 

[Life, by Alexander Oliver, 1910 j Life 
and Letters of John Cairus, by Alexander 
R. MacEvren, 1895 (4th edit. 1898) ; Life of 
Principal Rainy by Patrick Carnegie Simpson, 

2 vola. 1909 ; personal knowledge.] 

\V. F, G. 
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IBBETSON, SiE DENZEL CHARLES 
JELP (1847—1908), lieutenant-governor of 
the Punjab, was born on 30 Aug. 1847 at 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. He sprang 
from a branch of the Yorkshire family, 
to which Henry John Selwin-Ihbetson, 
first baron Rookwood [q. v. Suppl. H], 
belonged. His grandfather was com- ' 
missary general at St. Helena during the] 
captivity of Napoleon, and used his humour j 
and talents of vivid portraiture in drawing ! 
caricatures of the great exile and his staff. 1 
His father, Denzdl John Hart Ibbetson, 
married Clarissa, daughter of the Rev. 
Lansdowne Guilding, and at the time of his 


son’s birth was employed as an engineer in 
the construction of the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnslure railway. Having 
subsequently taken holy orders, he became 
vicar of St. John’s, in Adelaide, South 
Australia. Denzil was educated first at 
St. Peter’s College, Adelaide, and then at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1868 
he passed third in the open competition for 
the civil service of India, and next year 
graduated B.A. at Cambridge as a senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos. 

Ibbetson proceeded to India, joining the 
Punjab commiaaion at the end of 1870. 
His future distinction rested ui)on a 
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thorough gr'ouuding in revoiino admiiiiatra- 
lioii and uottlomoiit work, which brought 
him into close touch with tho roalitioa of 
district lilo and agrarian questions. In 
Deconiber 1871 ho was appointed assistant 
settlement ollioor at Karnal, and ho was 
placed in indopondont chai'go of tho sottlo- 
niont ox^orations in 1876. Il)botson’s report, 
owing to its accuraoy, variety of interest, 
and lucidity of stylo, at oneo brought tho 
writer’s name to the front. Published in 
1883, it dealt with one portion of tho Karnal 
tlistiiot, 892 square miles, lying hclwcon 
tho Jumna oir tho cast and tho high-lying 
lands of Jiird on tho west. Its sohoLarly 
investigation of tribal organisation and the 
social life of the villagora, of their agricul- 
tural ])artncrships and syatems of culti- 
vation, riveted attention. Ho received tho 
thanks of govornmont for tho ‘ ability, 
l)ationoo, ancl skill ’ with whieh he had dis- 
charged his duty, and tho student of India’s 
agrarian jirohloms still turns to J bbetson’s 
work for information and suggestion. His 
troatmont of the Punjab ocnaua of 1881 
displayed tho sarno qualities. His report 
was a mine of faota hi regard to easto, 
customs, and religions, as well as of high 
anthropological value. From its iwgea ho 
afterwards quarried his ‘ Outlines of Pun- 
jab Etlmography ’ (1883). Ho entered on a 
fresh field of labour in (he compilation of 
tho ‘ Punjab Gazottoor ’ in 1883. In tho 
following year his career took a now direc- 
tion for some tivonty months, as head of 
tho department of puhho instruoliou. Tho 
ooinprohonsive report of the commission 
appointed by Lord Ripon to inquire into 
the state of education had pointed out 
defeots in the administration of the Punjab. 
Under the direction of Sir Charles Aitohison, 
Ibbetson introduced the needed reforms. 
At length in 1887, having completed sixteen 
strenuous years, Ibbetson took furlough and 
went to England. 

On Iris return to India at the end of 
1888, government lost no time in turnhig 
his experience to account. Hitherto ho 
had not worked in tho political field, and 
he was now entrusted with the conduct 
of British relations with the Kapurthala 
state, Other speoial duties entrusted to 
him were conferences on census operations 
and jail administration in 1890, followed 
by an inquiry regarding oantonment ad- 
ministration. But the most fruitful of all 
his labours was an investigation, com. 
mcnced in 1891, into the working of the 
Dcocan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879. 
The result was amendirrg legislation of 
the highest importance, which was oalcu 


lated to rcliovo more efficiently the Deocau 
peasantry of their mdebtedness and to 
prevent the gradual transfer of iheh 
incumborod holdings to tho tradintr and 
money-lending _ clas.scs. The repoH of 
Ibbetson and his colleagues led not merelv 
to an amondmoiit of the Deccan Act itself 
in 1895, but to a more general alteration 
throughout the empire of the Indian laws of 
contract and evidence. Another resultant 
reform was the introduction into Bombay 
of a proper record of proprietary rights. 
In 1890, as secretary to the government of 
India in the revenue department, he became 
Lord Elgin’s right hand in dealing with 
agricultural problems, and prepared the 
ground for tho Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
That Aoi, ably piloted in 1900 by Sir Charles 
Rivaz, did not go as far as Ibbetson wished 
but it restricted tlio alienation of land so as 
to keep its ocoupation in the hands of the 
agi'ioultural tribes to the exclusion of tha 
commercial castes. For his services he was 
iiiado C.y.l. in 1896. 

Passing from the SBoretarial to the more 
congenial task of administration, Ibbetsou 
was in 1898 .sent to take charge of the 
Central Provinces as cliief oommiasioner, 
Tho province, then comprising 87.000 
squai'O miles, was still staggering luuler the 
blow of tho famine of 1897 when, in Octo- 
ber 1899, another failure of the monsoon 
occurred in a season of epidomioa of fatal 
diseases. By July 1900 subsistence was 
required for 2,250,000 of the famiahed 
population. A vacancy for a few months 
on the executive couneil of the governor- 
general brought him a oliaiige of work 
without relaxation, and ho was compelled 
to seek rest in furlough. 

After his return from England he joined 
in 1902 tho couneil of Lord Curzon. As a 
member of that vigorous administatinn 
Ibbetson gathered up the freita of the 
reports of tho famine commissioners of 
1898 and 1901, translating their reooni- 
mendations mto mles and regulations for 
the conduct of futm’e campaigns. Other 
gigantic sohemea of reform resulting from 
the labours of the irrigation commission of 
1902 and the reorganisation of the police 
department fell upon his shoulders. In 
addition to those exceptional labours and 
ordinary duties, he took a leading port 
in legislative business. Amongst other 
measures he carried the Co-operatire 
Credit Act of 1904, a Poison Act, the 
Transfer of Propiorty Amendment, the 
Punjab VOlage Sanitation, and the Central 
Provinces Miurieipal Acts. In 1903 he 
was promoted K.C.S.L 
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In IDOo he temporarily filled the highest 
position in his service, that of lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab, and on the retiip- 
inenl of Sir Chailes ftivaz, on G March 
1907, he 'vas confirmed in that office. 
The seditious acts of revolutionists had 
then brought matters to a serious crisis. 
Famine and devastating plague had laid 
heavy hands on the peasantry. The 
vernacular press, used for the purpose 
by the leaders of revolution, had dis- 
seminated false news, rvhieli agitated their 
simple minds. Even the latest triumph 
of British enterprise in bringing three 
million acres under canal irrigation was 
turned against the government. The new 
irrigation colonies had over-taxed the ad- 
ministrative resourees of their rulers, and 
mistakes had been made. The yeomen 
peasants were led to believe tb.at these 
were the result of deliberate policy, and the 
first-fruits of breach of faith. Foremost 
among the instigators of the extreme 
agitation were Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh. Serious riots broke out in Lahore 
and Rawalpindi. With jirompt vigo\ir. 
Ibbetson lepres-ed the disoiders. ' He 
secured the authority of the supreme 
government for the deportation of the two 
ringleaders without trial under the regu- 
lation of 1818. He applied an ordinance 
hastily promulgated by tlie governor- 
general to the suppression of seditious meet- 
ings, and enforced the law against rioters. 
TrooiDS were kept in readiness, and he em- 
ployed Ills police with alert discrimination. 

Meanw hilo Ibbetson was under theshadow 
of a fatal maludj', but he allowed no bodily 
infirmity to relax liis acthity. IVhen at 
length an operation could not bo avoided, 
he quietly proceeded to London in June 
1907, and returned at the earb'est moment 
to Ida post to disprove false rumours of 
enforced retirement and allegations of a 
want of confidence in his policy on the 
part of superior authority. But the pro- 
gress of his malady was not to be stayed. 
He resigned bis office on 21 Jan. 1908, 
and bis departure from Lahore called forth 
public manifestations of sympathy and 
respect. He died in London on 21 Feb. 
following, and his body was cremated at 
Golder’s Green. When the news of his death 
reached the Punjab a public subscription 
was raised, part of which was applied to 
a portrait executed by Air. H. Olivier, 
which now hangs in the Lawrence Hall 
at Lahore; a memorial tablet bearing an 
inscription of just eulogy W'as also erected 
to his memory in Christ Church, Simla, at 
the expense of Lord Curzon. 
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He manied on 2 Aug. 1870 Louisa 
Clarissa, daughter of Samuel Coulden of the 
Heralds’ College. His widow survived him 
with two daughter.-,, Ruth Laura and Mar- 
garet Lucy ; the l.attir in IbOO married Mr. 
Evan Alaconochie of the Indian civil service. 

[Times, 22 Tub. 1908; Pioneer, 2D Ftb. 190S; 
Statesman, CaIoutt,a, 2.1 Feb. 1903 ; Adiuini- 
atration Reports of the Punjab ; Report on 
the Settlement of the Kamal District, 188,1 ; 
Census Report cjf the Punjab, 1881; Uutb'nes 
of Punjab Ethnography ; Gazetteer of the 
Districts of the Punjab ; Deports of Famine 
Cuinmiasions .and on the Working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists P.elicf Act.] W. L-IV. 

IBBETSON. HENRY JOHN SELWHN- 
[Seo SELWiN-lBDETsitx, Hexey Jonjf, first 
Bvron Rooklwood (18'2t)-190‘2), politician.] 

IGNATIUS, FATHER. [See Lyne. 
Joseph LeycesTEs (1837-1908], preacher.] 

INCE, WHLLL-YM (1825-1910), regius 
professor of diiinity at Oxford, boin in 
.St. James's parish. C'lerkenw ell, London, 
on 7 Juno 1825, was son of William Ince, 
bometimo prciidcnt of the Phariuaceutioal 
Society of London, by his wife, Hannah 
Goodirin Dakin. Erlucated at Iving’s College 
School, London, where he licgan a lifelong 
friendship with William Henry Smith, after- 
wards leader of the House of Commons, ho 
was elected to a Hutchina’ soholarship at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, on 10 Deo. 1842. 
He graduated B.A. tvith first-class honours 
in classics in Michaelmas term 1840; he 
proceeded AI..4. on 26 April 1849; and 
D.D. on 7 Alay 1878. Ho was ordained 
deacon in 185U and priest in 1852. 

Early in 1847 he was elected to a Petrean 
feUowahip in Exeter CoUege, became tutor 
of the college in 1850, and sub-reotor in 
1857. He held all three posts till 1878. 
He was at once recognised as ‘ one of the 
ablest and most popidar tutors of his day ’ 
(W.K. Steide’s Exeter Cdlege, 1900, p, ISl), 
his lectures on Aristotle’s ‘Ethics’ and on 
logic being especially helpful. As sub-rector 
he earned the reputation of a tactful but 
firm disciplinarian. He was a constant 
preacher in the college chapel. 

Ho served the university offices of junior 
jrroctor in 1856-7 ; of select preacher before 
the university, 1^9, 1870, and 1875 j of 
Oxford preacher at tho Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, 1860-2; and of classical ex- 
aminer, 1866-8. From 1871 till 1889 he 
W'as examining chaplain to J, F, Maekar- 
nes-s, bishop of Oxford, who was fellow of 
Exeter (1844-6). 

On 6 April 1878 Ince was ap{X)inted 
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regiua professor of divinity at Oxford and 
canon of Clnist Cliurcli. Keenly alive to 
the intellectual side of his official duties, 
he read widely and gave hia pupils the 
benefit of hia studies. Ilis duties included 
that of presenting candidates for honorary 
degrees in divinity, and his happily ex- 
pressed and enunciated Latin speeches on 
such occasions recalled the days when 
Latin was still a spoken language. _ He 
took an active share in the administra- 
tion of Christ Church, both as a cathedral 
body and as a coUego, and he showed a 
well-informed and even-minded judgment 
in such university offices as curator of the 
Bodleian hhrary, chairman of the board of 
theological studies, and member of the heb- 
domadal council. He preached frequently 
both as professor in the university chmob 
and as canon in the cathedral, and although 
lacking magnetic qualities ho attracted his 
congregations by the manliness of his 
delivory and the directness of stylo. Hia 
theological position was that of a moderate 
AngUoan, loyal to the formularioa and to 
what he oonsiderod to ho the spirit of 
the Church of England, but inclining, es- 
pecially in hia later days, to evangelical 
interpretations, and rejecting ritualism 
alike in fomi and do chine. 

He died, after some years of failing health, 
in his official house at Christ Church on 
13 Nov. 1910, in his 86th year, and was 
buried on 16 Nov. in tbo cemetery at 
the east end of Christ Church cathedral. 
Ho was elected honorary fellow of King’s 
College, London, in 1861, and of Exeter 
College in 1882. 

He married at Alvcchurch, Worcester- 
shire, oil 11 Sept. 1879, Mary Anne, younger 
daughter of John Rusher Eaton of Lambeth, 
and sister of John Richard Turner Eaton, 
follow of Merton (1847-65) and rector of 
Alveohurch (1879-86). She died at Eairford, 
Gloucestersldre, on 21 March 1911, and was 
buried in Christ Church cemetery in the 
same grave with her husband. 

Ince published many occasional sermons, 
addi'oases, and pamphlets dealing with 
controversial topics in university ad- 
ministration or church doctrine. The 
following are of chief interest : ‘ The Past 
History and Present Duties of the Faculty 
of Theology in Oxford,’ two inaugurM 
lectures read in the Divinity School, 
Oxford, in Michaekuas term, 1878 (these 
led to a published correapondenoe with 
Rev. H. R. Bramley, fellow of Magdalen 
Cellege, afterwards precentor of Lincoln, 
as to the patristic and htiirgical inter- 
pretation of Touto rroietre, 1879). 2. ‘The 


Education of the Clergy at the Universities ’ 
1882. 3. ‘ The Luther Commemoration 
and the Church of England,’ 1883. 4 
‘ The Life and Times of St. Athanasius,’’ 1896 
(lectures delivered in Norwich Cathedral). 
5. ‘ The Doctrine of the Real Presence : 
a Letter about the Recent Declaration 
of the English Church Union, and its 
Appended Notes,’ 1900. 6. ‘The Three 

Creeds, specially the so-called Atlianasian 
Creed: a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, 7 Feb. 1904 ’ 
(advocating the excision of the Athanasian 
creed from tho public services of the 
church). 

[Boaao, Regiatrnm Collegii Exonienais (1894), 

р. 180; Tho Timea, 14 Nov. 1910; Oxford 
Times, 19 Nov. 1910 ; appreciation by Dr. 
W. Walrond Jackson, rector of Exeter College, 
in tho Stapledon Magazine, iii. 6.] A. C. 

INDERWICK, FREDERIC KAN- 
DREW (1836-1904), lawyer, fourth son of 
Andrew Inderwick, R.N., and J ane, daughter 
of J. Hudson, was born in London on 
23 April 1836. He was educated privately 
and at Trinity OoUege, Cambridge, wliere 
he matriculated in Michaelmas term 
1853, but did not graduate. He was 
admitted a student of tho Inner Temple 
on 16 April 1855, and was called to the bar 
on 26 Jan. 1858. In tho preceding year 
the jiu’isdiotion of Doctors’ Commons over 
matrimonial and testamentary causes was 
abolished, and the comis of probate and 
divorce were created by 20 & 21 Victoria, 

с. 77 and c. 85. Inderwick attached him- 
self to this branch of the profession which 
.speedily developed a special bar of its own. 
Ho had loamt from Dr. Spinks, in whose 
chambers ho had been a pupil, the work- 
ing of the old ‘ Commons ’ practice, and 
he soon made his reputation as a very 
capable and elloctive advocate. He took 
silk on 19 March 1874, and was made 
a bencher of his inn on 5 June 1877. 
Ho rajiidly obtained a complete lead 
in what became from 1876 the Probate 
Divorce, and Achniralty Division of the 
High Court of Justice, while still occasion- 
ally accepting briefs on the south-eastern 
circuit, which ho had joined immediately 
after Ids oaU. Inderwick enjoyed the 
advantage of a most pleasing voice and 
presence, and to a thorough knowledge of 
his own branch of law and practice he 
brought the gifts of clear statement and 
forcible exposition ; but his style in cross- 
examination was not always as virile as 
divorce court witnesses require, and in the 
more important or sensational eases he was 
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generally reinforced by some conspicuous 
tigure from the common Imv bar. His 
elevation to the bench was confidently pre- 
dicted ; but promotion never came, and 
in August 1903, in the full enjoyment of a 
higldy lucrative practice, he accepted the 
post of eommisaioner in lunacy. He was 
then snfiering from a painful malady, of 
whicb ho died just a twelvemonth later. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to enter 
parliament in the liberal interest — for 
Cirence.->tcr in 1868 and Hover in 1874 — 
he wag returned for Rye in April 1880, 
but was defeated at the general election 
in December 1885, when he stood for the 
Rye diviaion of the comity of Sussex. 

Hi.s interests were clo.sely bound up irith 
the Cinque Ports, and he tivice (1802-3) 
served as mayor of Winchelsea, near which 
be bad a residence. Indenviek was a 
profific writer on bistorical and antiquarian 
subjects, and his u ork on the records of the 
Inner Temple liolds high lank in Ieg.il and 
topographical literature. Ho wa-, elected 
F.S.A. in 1894. He died at Edinbiugh on 
18 August 1994, and was buiicd .at Win- 
chclica. Ho married on 4 Aug. 1857 
Frances Maria, daughter of John Wilkinson 
of the excheciuer and audit department. 
A fine bust of Inderwick by >Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., stands in one of the 
corridors of the Royal Courts of Jiutice 
outside the bar library, in the formation 
and management of which he displayed 
much judgment and activity. A cartoon 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in ’Vanity Fair’ 
(1896). 

Besides early legal works, ‘ The Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes Acts’ (1862), ‘The 
Law of Wfila ’ ( 1860), and hig ‘ Calendar of 
the Inner Temple Records. 1505-1714,’ voL. 
1-3 (1896-1901), ho published, amongst 
other \v urka : 1. ’ iSide-Ughts on the Stuarts,’ 
1888. 2. ‘ The Interregmuu, 1648-1660,’ 

1891. 3. ‘The Story of King Edward and 
Kew Witiehehea,’ 1802. 4. ’ Thu King’s 

Pe.ace,’ an historical sketch of the English 
Law Courts, 1895. 

[The Times, 19 Aug. 1904; The Book of 
Cambridge Matricul.itious and Degrees; 
private infonnation.j J. B. A. 

IKGRAAI, JOHN KELLS (1823-1907), 
scholar, economist, and poet, bom at the 
rectory of Temple Came, co. Donegal, on 
7 July 1823, was eldest son of William 
Ingram, then curate of the parish, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Cooke. Thomas Dunbar 
Ingram [q. v. Suppl. IIJ was liis }'ounger 
brother. The family was descended from 
Senttiah Prcsh^turiaiis, who settled in co. 


Down in the sevenlcentb century, John 
Digram, the paternal grandfather, was a 
prosperous hnen-bleaoher at Lisdrumhure 
(now Gleiianne), co. Armagh ; ■ he conformed 
to the Established Chm'ch of Ireland and 
r.aised at his own expense in 1782 the 
Lisdrumhure volunteers. Ingram’s father, 
who was elected in 1700 a scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, died in 1829, and 
his five children were brought up by his 
widow, who survived till 22 Feb. 1834. 
Mother and children removed to Newry, and 
John and hi.g brothers were educated at Dr. 
Lyons’ school there. At the early age of 
fourteen (13 Oct. 1837) John matriculated 
at Trinity College, liublin, winning a 
sizarship next year, a scholarsliip in 1840, 
and a senior moderatorsliip in 1842. He 
graduated B.A. early in 1843. 

In his undergraduate days Ingram 
showed precocious promise alike as a 
mathematician and as a classical scholar. 
In December 1842 he helped to found the 
Dublin PhOosopliioal Society, acting as its 
first secretary, and contributing to its 
early • Transactions ’ eleven abstruse papeis 
in geometry. He always said that the 
highest intellectual dehght which he experi- 
enced in life wa^ in pure geometry, and 
his geometrical papers won the praise of 
his teacher, James MacCullagh [q, v.], the 
eminent mathematical profesisor of Trinity. 
But from youth upwards Ingram showed 
that inteUeotual versatility which made 
him well-nigh the most perfectly educated 
man of his age. After contributing verse 
and prose in boyhood to Newry newspapers, 
he pubbshc-d two well-turned sonnets in 
tlic ‘ Dublin University Magazine ’ for Feb. 
1840, and three years later sprang into 
unlooked-for fame as a popular poet. On 
a sudden impulse he composed one evening 
in Trinity in March 1843 the poem entitled 
‘The Memory of the Dead,’ beginning ‘ Who 
fears to speak of Ninety-eight 7 ' It was 
printed in the ‘ Nation ’ newspaper on 1 April 
anony’mouiilj', but Ingram’s responsibility 
was at once an open secret. Though his 
view of Irish pohties quickly underwent 
modification, the verses became and have 
remained the anthem of Irhh nationalism. 
They were reprinted in ‘ The Spirit of the 
Nation ’ in 1843 (with music in 1845) ; and 
were translated into admirable Latin alcaics 
by Professor R. Y. Tyrrell in ’Kottabas’ 
(1870), and thrice subsequently into Irish. 
Ingram did not publicly claim the author- 
ship till 1900, when he reprinted the poem 
in his collected verse. 

In 1844 Ingram fafied in' cnmiietitinn 
fiir a fellowsliip at Trinity College, but was 
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consoled as 'proxime accessit with the 
Madden prize. He was elected a follow 
two years later, obtaining a dispensation 
from the obligation of taking holy orders. 
He had thought of the law as a profession, 
in case he failed to obtain the dispensation. 
At a later period, in 1862, he was admitted 
a student of the Bang’s Inns, Dublin, and 
in 1864 of Lincoln’s Inn. But after taldng 
his fellowship he was actively associated 
rath Trinity College in various capacities 
for fifty-thi'ce years. 

Elected a member of the EoyaJ Irish 
Academy on 11 Jan. 1847, Ingram gave 
further results of geometrical inquiry in 
papers which he read in the spring on 
‘ curves and surfaces of the second degreo.* 
At the same time ho was extending his 
Imowledge in many other directions, in 
classics, metaphysics, and economics. 
Although Carlyle met lum as a yomig 
member of Trinity during his tour in Ireland 
in 1849, he only recognised him as author 
of the ‘ Repeal ’ song, and described 
him as a ‘ clever indignant Idnd of little 
follow ’ who had become ‘ wholly English, 
that is to say, Irish rational in sentiment ’ 
(Oaklyli’s Irish Journey, 1849 (1882), 
pp. 62, 66). In 1850 Ingram visited 
London for the first time, and also made a 
first tour up the Rhine to Switzerland. In 
London he then made the acquaintance of 
his lifelong friend, George Johnston Allman 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Other continental toms 
followed later. 

In 1862 Ingram received Iris first pro- 
fessorial appointment at Trinity, becoming 
Erasmus Smith professor of oratory. Three 
years later the duty of giving mstruction 
in English hteratm'e was first attached to 
the chair. Thus Ingram was the first to 
give formal instruction in English litera- 
ture in Dublin University, although no 
mdependent chair in that subject was 
instituted till 1867. A publio lecture which 
he delivered in Dublin on Shakespeare in 
1863 showed an original appreciation of the 
chronological study of the plays, and of the 
evidence of development in their versifica- 
tion (see The Afternoon Lectures on English 
Literature, Dublin, 1863, pp. 93-131 ; also 
ibid. 4th ser., 1867, pp. 47-94). A notable 
paper on the weak endings of Shakespeare, 
wMch, first read before a short-lived Dublin 
University Shakespeare Society, was revised 
for the New Shakspero Society’s ‘Trans- 
actions’ (1874, pt. 2), defined his views of 
Shakespearean prosody. 

In I860 Ingram became regius professor of 
Greek at Dublin, a post winch he held for 
eleven years. Although he made no large 
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contribution to classical Uteratoe, he 
proved his fine scholarship, both Greek and 
Latin, in contributions — cliiefly on etymo- 
logy — lo ‘ Hermatliena,’ a scholarly period- 
ical wliich was started at Trinity College in 
1874 under his editorship. A sound textual 
critic, he had httlo sympathy with the ait 
of emendation. 

In 1879 Ingram became librarian of 
Trinity College, and displayed an alert 
interest in the books and especially in tke 
MSS. under his charge. He had aheady 
described to the Royal L-ish Academy in 
1868 a manuscript in the library of Roger 
Bacon’s ‘ Opus Majua ’ which supplied a 
seventh and liitherto overlooked part of 
the treatise (on moral philosophy). He 
also printed ‘Two Collections of Medieval 
Moralised Talcs’ (Dublin, 1882) from medi- 
eval Latin manusori|)is in the Diocesan 
Library, Derry, as well as ‘ The Earliest 
English [fifteenth century] Translations of 
the “Do Lnitationo Christi”’ from a MS. 
in Trinity College library (1882) which 
ho fully edited for the Early Enghsh Text 
Society in 1893. Ingram was also well 
versed in library management. Two years 
before becoming university librarian he 
had been elooted a trustee of the National 
library of Ireland, being ro-cleoted annually 
until his death, and he played an active 
part in the organisation ana development 
of that mstitution. When the Library 
Assodation met in Dublin in 1884, he was 
chosen president, and delivered an hn- 
pressivo address on the library of Trinity 
Collego. 

In 1881, on the death of the provost, 
Humphrey Lloyd [q. v.], Ingram narrowly 
missed succeeding liim. Dr. George Salmon 
[q. V, Supid. II] was appointed. He 
became Bonior follow in 1884, and in 1887 
he censed to bo librarian on his appointment 
as senior lecturer. The degi’ce of D.Idtt. 
was conferred on him in 1891. In 1893 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Glasgow University. In 1898 he 
became vice-provost, and on resigning that 
position next year ho severed liis long 
conneotiou with Dublin university. 

Throughout Iris academic career Ingram 
was active outside as well as inside the uni- 
versity. He always took a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Royal Irish Academy, 
serving as secretary of the council from 1860 
to 1878, and while a vice-president in 1886 
he presided, owing to the absence through 
illness of the president (Sir Samuel Eer- 
guson), at the celebration of the centenary 
of the academy. He was president from 
1892 to 1896. In 1886 Ingi'am became an 
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additional commissioner for the publica- 
tion of the Brehon Laws. In 1893 he -was 
made a visitor of the Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art, and he aided in the foun- 
dation of Alexandra College for Women in 
1866. 

Meanwliile economic science divided with 
religious speculation a large part of his 
intellectual energy. Li economic science 
he made his vddest fame. In 1847 he had 
helped to found the Dublin Statistical 
Society, which waa largely suggested by 
the grave problems created by the great 
Irish f inline; Archbishop Whatelj- was 
the tiiftt president. Ingram took a fore- 
most part in the society’s disoussioiLS of 
economic questions. He was a member 
of the coimcil till 1837, when he became 
vice-president, and was the secretary for 
the three years 18.54-6 ; he was pre.-^ident 
from 1878 to 1830. In an important 
paper -nhioh he prepared for the society 
in 1S63 — ‘ Considerations on the State of 
Ireland ’ — ^Ingram took an optimiatic view 
of the growing rate of emigration from 
Ireland, but argued at the same time 
for reform of the land laws, and an 
amendment of the poor law on imiform 
lines throughout the United Kingdom. 
Wise and sympathetic study of poor law 
problems further appears in two papers, 
‘The Organisation of Charity’ (1873), and 
‘ The Boarding out of Pauper Children ’ 
(1876). In 1878, when the British Associa- 
tion met in Dublin, Ingram was elected 
president of the section of economic science 
and statistics, and delivered an introduc- 
tory address on ‘ The present position and 
prospects of political economy.’ Here he 
vindicated the true functions of economic 
science as an integral branch of sociology. 
His address was published in 1879 in both 
German and Danish translations. In 1880 
he delivered to the Trades Union Congress 
at Dublin another address on ‘ Work and 
the Workman,’ in which he urged the need 
for workmen of increased material comfort 
and security, and of higher intellectual 
and moral attainments. This address was 
published next year in a French translation. 
From 1882 to 1898 he was a member of the 
Loan Fund Board of Ireland. 

Ingram’s economic writings covered a 
wide range. To the ninth ^ition of the 
‘ Encyclopisdia Britannica ’ he contributed 
sixteen articles on economists or economic 
topics. His most important contributions 
— on political economy (1883) and slavery 
(1887) — were each reprinted in a sepa- 
rate volume. The ‘ History of Political 
Economy ’ (1888) traced the ‘ development 


of econotmo thought in its relation with 
general philosopliic ideas rather than an 
exhaustive account of economic litera- 
ture.’ The book quickly obtained world- 
wide repute. Translations were published 
in German and Spanish (1890 ; 2nd German 
edit. 1905), in Polish and Rus.sian (1896 ; 
2nd edit. 1897), in Italian and Sweflish 
(1892), in French (1893), (partly) in Czech 
(1895), in Japanese (1896), in Servian (1001), 
and again in French (1908). Ingram's 
‘History of Slavery and Serfdom’ 11895) 
was an amplification of the enoyclop;edia 
article. It was translated into German in 
1905. He was also a contributor to P.d- 
grave’s ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy ’ 
(1892-9). 

Ingram’s economic pooition was coloured 
by his e.iriy adoption of Comte's creed of 
positivism. His attention was first diteeted 
I to Comte’s views when ho read the refer- 
ence to them ill John fcjtuart Mill’s ‘ Logic ’ 
soon after its publication m 1843. It was 
not till 1851 that ho studied Comte's 
own expo'ition of liis religion of humanity ; 
he thereujion became a devoted adherent. 
In September 1835 he visited Comte in 
Paris (Comte’s Correspomlence, i. 333 ; 
ii. 186). To Comte’s influence is attribut- 
able Ingram’s treatment of economics as 
a part of sociology, and bis conception of 
society as an organism and of the consensus 
of the functions of the social system. 
Though Digram never concealed his religious 
opinions, he did not consider himself at 
liberty publicly to avow and defend them, 
so long as he retained Ms position in Trinity 
College. In 1900, the year after his 
retirement, when he was already seventy- 
seven, he published his ‘ Outlines of the 
History of Religion,’ in which he declared 
his positivist beliefs. In the same year 
there appeared his collected verse, ‘ 8oimeta 
and other Poems,’ which was largely in- 
spired by Comte’s principles. Several 
other positivist works followed : ‘ Human 
Nature and Morals according to Auguste 
Comte’ (1901) ; ‘Passages [translated] from 
the Letters of Auguste Comte ’ (1901) ; 
‘Practical Morals, a Treatise on Uni- 
versal Education ’ (1904), and ‘ The Final 
Transition, a Sociological Study ’ (1903). 
Between 1904 and 1906 he contributed to 
the ‘ Positivist Review,’ and on its forma- 
tion in 1903 he accepted a seat on the 
Comite Positiviste Occidental. Ingram 
sided Avith Richard Congreve [q. v.] in the 
internal differences of 1879 as to organisa- 
tion within the positivist ranks. « 

Pespite his sympathy with the Celtic 
people of Ireland and their history, Ingram 
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distrusted the Irish political leaders of hia 
tiiue. He attended the great unionist 
demonstration at Dublin in November 1887. 
In theory he judged separation to he the 
real solution of the Irish problem, but 
deemed the country unripe for any heroic 
change (of. Sonnets, 1900). To all military 
aggression he was hostile. He strenuously 
opposed the South African war (1899-1902). 
One of his finest sonnets commemorated the 
death of Sii‘ George Pomeroy Colley [q. v.] 
at the battle of Majuba HiU on 27 Poh. 
1881. It formed a reply (in the Academy, 
2 April 1881) to an elegiac sonnet by Arch- 
bishop Trench in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine ’ 
of the same month. Ingram, while honour- 
ing CoUcy’s valour, denounced as ‘foul 
oppression ’ the cause for wliioh he fought. 

Ingram died at his residence, 38 Upper 
Momit Street, Dublin, on 1 May 1907, and 
was biuied in Moimt Jerome cemetery. 

His portrait, painted by Miss Sarah 
Purser, R.H.A., was presented by friends 
to the Royal Irish Academy on 22 Feb. 
1897. 

Ingram married on 23 July 1862 Madeline, 
daughter of James Johnston Clarke, D.L., 
of Largantogher Maghera, oo. Londonderry. 
She died on 7 Oot. 1889, leaving four sons 
and two daughters. Many of Ingram’s 
published sonnets are addressed to his wife ; 
one of them, entitled ‘ Wmged Tlioughts,’ 
commemorates the death in South Africa, 
in 1896, of his third son, Thomas Dunbar 
Ingram, two of whoso own sonnets appear 
in the volume. 

[Memoir in Royal Irish Academy Abstract 
of Minutes, Session 1907-S, pp. [16]-[24] ; 
Bibliography of Ingram’s filings tvith a 
brief chronology by Thomas W. Lyatcr in 
<at] le«B4pl4f)t), vol. iii. No. 1, June 1909 
(Dublin), with photograph of Miss Pursei’e 
portrait ; Memoir by C. Litton Falkiner 
(an aeoount chiefly of Ingram’s work for the 
Dublin Statistical Society, and ol his 
economic writings), DubUn, 1907 ; Memoir in 
Palgraye’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
App. 1908 ; Positivist Review, ed. S. H. 
Swinny, June 1907 — Ingi'am’s Religious 
Position, by E. S. Beesly and Personal 
Reminiscences by the Editor; A Treasury 
of Irish Poetry in the English Tongue, ed. 
Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston, 
1905, pp. 142, 613 ; notes from Prof. R. Y. 
Tyrrell and Mr. S. H. Swinny.] 

INGRAM, THOMAS DUNBAR (1826- 
1901), Irish historical writer and lawyer, 
horn in Newry on 28 July J 1826, was 
second son of WUham'^ Ingram by his wife 
Elizabeth Cooke. John Kella Ingram 
[q. V. Suppl. II] was hia elder brother. 


After a preliminary education in Newry, 
he was sent to Queen’s College, Belfa,st 
whore he matriculated in 1849 and 
gi'iiduated B.A. and LL.B. in 1863, Pro- 
ccediiig to London in 1854, ho entered 
London University and graduated LL.B. 
there in 1857. He entered Lincoln’s hni 
as a student on 24 Jan. 1864, obtained a 
law studentship in January 1865, and was 
called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1856. In 1864 
ho published ‘ Compensation to land and 
House Owners, being a Treatise on the 
Law of Compensation for Interests in Lands, 
payable by Publio Companies’ (new edit! 
1869). In 1866 he obtained the post of 
professor of jiirispruclonoe in Hindu and 
Mohammedan law in Presidency College, 
Galoutta, and filled the chair till 1877. 
At the same time he practised in the high 
court of judicature. In 1871 he published 
‘ Two Letters on some Recent Proceedings 
of the Indian Government.’ 

Leavhig India in 1877, he settled in 
Dubbn and devoted himself to historical 
research, oliiefly on Irish themes, wlhoh 
he treated from a pronouncedly unionist 
point of view. Tlio fruits of his Irish 
studies appeared in the volumes ; ‘ A Criti- 
cal Examination of Irish History ’ (2 vols. 
1904) ; ‘ A History of the Legislative Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland ’ (1887) and 
‘ Two Chapters of Irish History’ (1888). 
'Ihorc followed ‘ England and Rome, a His- 
tory of the Relations between the Papacy 
and the Eugliish State Chm’oh from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 
1688 ’ (1892). Ingram’s works on Irish 
Iiistory contain valuable material and 
are written with great earnestness and 
sincerity, but they fail in their purpose of 
controverting Leoky’s conclusions respect- 
ing the cornipt means whereby the union 
of 1800 was brought about. 

He died unmarried in Dublin on 30 Deo. 
1901, and was buried in Mount Jerome 
cemetery. 

[Daily Express, Dublin, 31 Deo. 1901 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; University Calendars ; in- 
formation from Mr. J. K. Ingram.] 

D. J. O’D. 

INNES, JAMES JOHN MoLEOD (1830- 
1907), lieutenant-general royal (Bengal) en- 
gineers, born at Bhagalpur, Bengal, India, on 
6 Fob. 1830, was only son of sm'geon James 
Innes of the Bengal army, of the family of 
Innes of Tlirumster in Caithness, by his 
wife Jane Alicia McLeod, daughter of Lieut.- 
general Duncarr MoLeod (1780-1860) and 
sister of Sir Donald Friell MoLeod (1810- 
1872) [q.v.]. , , . 

Educated at a private school and at 
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Edinburgli UniTcrsity, where lie non the 
mathematioal medal for liis year, he entered 
the East India Company’s military college 
at Addisconibo in February 1847. He 
passed out at the head of liLi term, was 
awarded the Pollock medal (presented to 
the most distinguished cadet of the out- 
going term), and iras commissioned as 
2nd lieutenant in the Bengal engineers on 
8 Dec. 1848. 

After passing through the usual course 
at Chatham, Innes arrived in India in 
November ISoO. He Wan at first employed 
in the Public Works Department on the 
construction of the Bari Doab canal in the 
Punjab. On 1 Aug. 1854 he was promoted 
lieutenant, and in 1857, shortly after the 
annexation of Oude, he was transferred to 
that province as assistant to the chief 
engineer, 

iVlien the Mutiny began in May 1857 
Innes was at Lucknow. He was given 
charge of the old fort the ilachi Bho- 
w.rn, with orders to strengthen it, .=o that 
it would both overawe the city and servo 
as a place of refuge. After the siege 
began in June the disastrous action of 
CMnhut made it necessary to concentrate 
the whole of the garrison at the P.esidency, 
Orders w’ere given for the evacuation of the 
Maohi Bhowan and Innes, one of the most 
fearless and energetic of the subalterns, 
assisted to blow it up. On the morning 
of 20 July the rebels assembled in large 
masses and exploded a mine in the direction 
of the Redan battery, leaving an enormous 
crater. They advanced boldly to the 
assault, but Lieutenant Loughmaii in com- 
mand, with Innes and others, drove them 
back after four hours’ fighting. 

Innes was especially employed in mimng. 
On 21 Aug. after sixty-four hours’ bawl 
work and no sleep he blew up Johaimes’s 
house, from which the rebel sharpshooters 
had fired with deadly effect and had 
practically silenced a British battery. 
During the reUef by General Havelock 
Innes took part in all the sorties, and 
after the general had entered the city on 
25 Sept. 1857, he was placed in charge of 
the mining operations in the new position 
occupied by Havelock’s force in the palaces 
on the bank of the river. The defence was 
then chiefly confined to mining and ooxmter- 
mining until the final relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell on 22 Nov. Innes’s book, entitled 
‘ Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny’ (1895), 
stands almost alone for sobriety and balance 
among accounts of the defence of Luck- 
now and the operations in Oude. 

After the evacuation of Lucknow, Innes 


was posted to Bricadier-general Franks's 
division, and during its march through 
Oude he was present at the affairs of 
Miratpur, Cliandi and Ainirpur. He 
greatly dLstinguLlied liiinself at the battle 
and capture of Sultanpiir on 23 Feb. 1858. 
For a splendid act of gallantry during the 
advance in pmttiiig outof action bybi.s single- 
banded boldne^s a dangerous gun of the 
enemy General Franks recommended him 
for the Tictoria Cross, observing that his 
cour.ige was ‘ surpassed by none witliin his 
experience.’ Subsequently on 4 March, the 
day on wliicli Franks effected his junction 
with Sir Colin C'rmpbell to btsiege Luclmow, 
Inncb was .severely wounded at the attack 
on the fort at Dhowiara, eight miles from 
Lucknow. Ho was promoted 2nd captain 
on 27 Aug. 1858. 

For Ills services in the Indian Mutiny 
Captain Innes was three times mentioned 
in despal ebes ; he received the brevet rank 
of major on 28 Aug. 1858. the Victoria 
Cross, the medal with two clasps, and a 
year’s service for the defence of Lucknow. 
lYhen the military college at Addibcomb ■ 
was closed in June 1801, the secretary 
of state for India, in addrci-sing the last 
batch of cadets, read out Lord Canning’s 
speech on presenting Innes svith the 
Victoria Cross. After the Mutiny cam- 
paign Innes was appointed garrison en- 
gineer at Fort William, Calcutta ; he then 
served in various grades of the public 
works department in the central pro- 
vinces and in the Punjab until 1807. In 
the following year he was appointed a 
member of the commission to investigate 
the failure of the bank of Bombay. In 
1869 ho started the upper section of the 
Indus valley railway, and in the following 
year he was appointed accountant-general 
of the public works department, and held 
that important post for seven years. In the 
meantime his military promotion had 
run on. Ho was promoted 1st captain 
in his corps on 29 Feb. 1864 ; brevet heut.- 
colonel on 14 June 1869 ; regimental 
major on 5 July 1872 ; regimental lieut.- 
colonel on 1 April 1874 ; and brevet 
colonel on 1 Oct. 1877. 

In 1SS2 Innes was appointed inspector- 
general of military works. Ho was a 
member of the Indian defence committee, 
and many new defences were carried out 
under his orders. He was promoted major- 
general on 28 Nov. 1885, and retired 
from the service with the honorary rank 
of lieut. -general on 16 March 1886. On 
the jubilee celebration of tbe defence 
of the Residency at Lucknow in June 
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1907 he was crealed O.B., military 
cliTision, 

After his retirement limes clcvoicd 
himself to literary pursuits. His principal 
works besides that already mentioned were : 

1. ‘The Sepoy Revolt of 1857,’ 1897. 

2. ‘Sir Henry Lawrence ’ ( ‘ Rulers of India ’ 
series), 1898. 3. ‘ Life of Sir James Browne, 
K.O.S,I., R.E.,’ 1005. 

Innes died, after a long illness, at hia 
reisidenoe, Pemberton Terrace, Cambridge, 
on 13 Dec. 1907. He married at Jalander, 
India, on 30 Oct. 1856, Lucy Jane Mac- 
pherson, youngest daughter of Dr. Hugh 
Maopheraon, professor and sub-principal at 
icing’s College, Aberdeen. By her bo had 
three sons, of whom two survived him, and 
a daughter. 

[India Office Becord.s ; Royal Engineers’ 
Rooords ; Vihart, Addi.''OQnihe ; liiafcorioa of 
the Indian Mutiny; Tlie Times, 10 Docenlber 
1907 ; Royal Engineers Journal, 1008 ; private 
information.] R. H. V. 

IRBY, LEONARD HOWARD LOYD 
(1836-1905), lioutenant-colonol and ornitho- 
logist, horn at Boyhind Hall, Morniiig- 
thorpe, Norfolk, on 13 April 1836, was 
son of Rear-admiral Frederick Paul 
Irby [q. v.] of Boyland Hall by his 
second wife, Prances {d. 1852), second 
daughter of lohahod Wright of Mapporley 
Hall, Nottinghamsliiro. The father was 
second son of Frederick Irby, second baron 
Boston. Charles Leonard Irby [q. v.], 
captain R.N., was his imcle. After educa- 
tion at Rugby and at the Royal Military 
College, Sandliurst, he entered the army in 

1854, and served with the 90th light infantry 
in the Crimea from 5 Dec. 1854 to 20 March 

1855. He was present at the siege of 
Sevastopol, and received the medal with 
clasp and Tnikisb medal. In 1867 be was 
wrecked in the ship Transit with Captain 
(afterwards Lord) Wolseley and his regi- 
ment in the straits of Banca, Sumatra, on 
Ills way to China. Tho arrival of the news 
of the Indian Mutiny caused the destination 
of the regiment to he changed, and it at 
once proceeded to Calcutta. He served 
throughout the Mutiny from 12 August 
1857 untR the close of the campaign. 
He was engaged in the defence of 
Brigadier-general Sir Henry Havelock’s 
baggage at the Alambagh ; advanced 
to the relief of Lucknow with Lord 
Clyde, and after the relief and with- 
drawal of the garrison of Lucknow he 
remained with Sir James Outram to defend 
the Alambagh till the final advance of 
Lord Clyde to the siege and capture of 


Lucknow. He was present throughout 
those operations, and was awarded the 
medal with two clasps and a year’s extra 
semce. In October 1804 he exchanged 
into the 74th liiglilauclers, and was vlth 
that regiment at Gibraltar till 1872. He 
retired as a liout.-colonol on 1 April 1874. 

While .qtationed at Gibraltar Irby de- 
voted himself to ornithological .study, and 
continuing the labours begun by Thomas 
Littlelon Powys, fourth Lord Lilford [q. v. 
iSuppl. I], proved a pioneer in investigations 
into Spanish ornithology. He embodied 
bis reacaroli and observations in his ‘ Orni- 
thology of the tSiraits of Gibraltar ’ (1875 ; 
enlarged 2nd edit. 1894), including south- 
west Andaluoia and northern Morocco. The 
book enjoys a standard repute. Irby pur- 
sued his studies with ardour at home on his 
retirement. Ho prepared a useful ‘ Key List 
of British Birds ’ (1888), and contributed 
several papers to the ‘ Ibi.s,’ As an ornitho- 
logist he denounced the wanton destruction 
of bird life and tlm needless innltiplioation 
of species by scientists. Latterly he took up 
lepidoptorology, and with the help of his sous 
formed a very good collection of European 
butterflies and British moths. The former 
belongs to his son, Major Frederick Irby 
of Boyland Hall, Norfolk, and the latter is 
in the Norwioli Museum. Irby was a mem- 
ber of the council of tho Zoological Society 
of London from 1892 to 1900. He assisted 
in the formation of the life groups in the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
where some of the most remarkable oases of 
British birds bear his name. 

Ho died on 14 May 1005 at 14 Cornwall 
Terraco, Regent’s Park, and w'as buried at 
Kcnsal Green. He married (1) on 31 Aug. 
1864 Geraldine Alicia Mary {d. 1882), 
daughter of J. B. Magoiiis, rector of Great 
Horkesley, by whom bo bad two sons ; 
(2) on 22 Jan. 1884 Mary, daughter of 
Col. John James Brandling, O.B., of Low 
Gosforth, co. Northumberland, by whom he 
bad a daughter. 

[The Times, IG May 1905 ; Ibis, July 1905, 
obit, notice by WRloughby C. Verner ; Nature, 
18 May 1905; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Boston; 
Hart’s Army List ; Lord Wolseley’s Story of a 
Soldier’s Life, 2 vols. 1903 ; private informa- 
tion from his son. Major J. Irby.J H. M. V. 

IRELAND, WILLIAM WOTHER- 
SPOON (1832-1909), physician, born at 
Edinburgh on 27 Oct. 1832, was son of 
Thomas Ireland, a pubUsher of Edinburgh. 
Through his father’s grandmother he was 
a lineal descendant of John Knos through 
Mrs. Welsh, daughter of the reformer. His 
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motlicT iras Sfary, daughter of William 
Wotherspoo7i, Tvriter to the signet, and 
firnt manager and secretary of the Scottish 
Widows’ Life Assurance Society. Ireland 
was educated at the Edinburgh high school, 
and afterwards at the university, where he 
graduated JLD. in 1855. He then studied 
for a short time at Faria and became 
resident surgeon at the Dumfries Infirmary. 
He was appointed an assi.stant surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service on 
4 Aug. 1856, was attached to the Bengal 
horse artillery, and was present at the siege 
of Delhi, where he treated the wounds of 
Lieutenant (now Lord) Roberta. He took 
part in the battles of Bcdli-Ka-Serai and 
Hajafgarh. Ho was liimself wounded by 
a bullet wliich destroyed one of his eyes 
and passed round the base of the skull 
towards the opposite ear. He also had a 
second wound though of a less serious 
character ; a baU entered the shoulder and 
lodged in Ids back. In the list of casualties 
in the East India Register and Army List 
for 1858 he is shown as ‘ IdUed before Delhi 
26 August 1857.’ He received the medal 
and clasp and was granted three years’ 
furlough counting as service ; but after 
two years’ convalescence he was retired 
from the service with a special pension. 
After ten years’ work, partly spent at 
Madeira and partly on the continent of 
Europe, he was from 1869 to 1879 medical 
superintendent of the Scottish National In- 
stitution for Imbecile Children at Larbert. 
In 1880 he opened a private home for the 
treatment of cases of arrested mental 
development, first at Stirling, afterwards 
at Prestonpans and Polton. In 1905 he 
was tho recipient from his friends of a 
jubilee gift and an illuminated addi'css 
presented to bim by Dr. T. S. Clouston. 
He retired to Musselburgh after the death 
of his wife and died there on 17 May 1909. 

He married Margaret Paterson in 1861, 
and left ono son and a daughter. 

Ireland, a man of striking individuality, 
became an authority upon idiocy and im- 
becility. He had a wide knowledge of 
literature and history and was well 
acquainted with tho French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Norse, and Hindustani 
languages. His most original and interest- 
ing work was the application of his 
medico-psychological knowledge to explain 
the lives and actions of many celebrated 
men. These sketches are contained in ‘ The 
Blot upon the Brain, Studies in History 
and Psychology’ (Edhiburgh, 1885; 2nd 
edit. 1893 ; New York, 1886 ; translated 
into German, Stuttgart, 1887), where he 


considers the hallucinations of Mohammed, 
Luther, and Joan of Arc ; the history of 
the hereditary neurosis of the royal family 
of Spain, and Idndred subjects. A com- 
panion volume ‘ Through the Ivory Gate, 
Studies in Psychology and History,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1889, deals with Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, William Blake, Louis II of Bavaria, 
Louis Riel, and others. His ‘Life of Sir 
Harry Vane the Younger, with a History 
of the Events of his Time,’ 1905, is a 
careful study from original documents. 

Besides the works mentioned, Ireland 
pubEshed: 1. ‘A History of the Siege of 
Delhi by an Officer who served there,’ 
Edinburgh, 1861. 2. ‘ Randolph Methyl, a 
Story of Anglo-Indian Life,’ 1863, 2 vols. 
3. ‘Wliat Food to eat,’ 1865. 4. 'Studies 
of a Wandering Observer,’ 1867. 6. ‘Idiocy 
and Imbecility,’ 1877, 2nd edit, renamed 
‘ The Mental Affections of Children : Idiocy, 
Imbecility, and Insanity,’ London and 
Edinburgh, 1898; PhUadelpliia, 1900. 
6. ‘ Golden Bullets, a Story of the Days 
of Akher and Elizabeth,’ Edinburgh, 1891. 
To the ‘Journal of Mental Science’ he con- 
tributed literary and psychological studies 
of Torquato Tasso, Auguste Comte and 
Eriedrioh Nietzsche. 

[Journal of Mental Science, 1909, Iv. p. 582 ; 
EcUnfaurgh Med. Journal, June 1009, p. 663 ; 
Lancet, 1909, i. 1643 ; Biit. Med. Journal, 
1909, i. 1334 ; additional information kindly 
given by Lieut.-col. D. G. Crawford, I.M.S., 
and Hiss Ireland.] D’A. P. 

IRVINE, WILLIAM (1840-1911), 
Mogul historian, born at Aberdeen on 4 July 
1840, was only son of William Irvine, an 
Aberdeen advocate, by bis wife Margaret 
Garden. On the death of his father when 
he was a child, bis mother, of Aberdeen 
family hut a Londoner by birth, brought 
him to London, He owed most of his 
education to his mother and grandmother. 
Leaving a private school before he was 
fifteen, he served a short apprenticeship 
to business, and after spending some years 
as a clerk in the admiralty passed for 
tho Indian Civil Service. He landed in 
Calcutta late in 1863, and being posted 
to the North-Western Provinces (now the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) served 
there as a magistrate and eoUeotor until 
he retired in 1889. In India Irvine was 
chiefly known as an authority on the pro- 
vincial laws of rent and revenue. In 1868, 
while yet an assistant, he published his 
‘ Rent Digest,’ a digest of the rent law of 
the province, and he was employed for 
eight years in revising the rent and revenue 
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settlement records of tho Gliaiiipur district, 
an arduous undertaking. He left India in 
1889 -with th-O reputation of an excellent 
olficer, hard working, judicious, and 
accurate. 

While in India Irvine devoted his leisure 
to Indian history. In 1870 he produced 
a history of the Afghan Nawahs of Fateh- 
garh or Fai-nkhabad {Journ. Asiatic Soc. 
of Bengal, 1879). On retiring to England 
he began a history of tho decline of the 
Mogul empire from tho death of Aurang- 
zeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by 
Lord Lake in 1803. Tho work was based 
on a wide study of the authorities, chiefly 
native, and was planned on a verjr largo 
scale. Various chapters appeared in the 
‘ Joimral of the Asiatio Society of Bengal ’ 
between 1896 and 1908, and Irvine accu- 
mulated materials down to 1761 ; but the 
liistory itself was not earried later than 
the aooesaion of Mahomed Shah in 1719. 
Numerous papers ou oognato subjects 
appeared in the ‘ Journals ’ of tho Royal 
Asiatio Society of London and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the ‘ Asiatic Quarterly 
Review,’ and the ‘ Indian Antiquary’ ; and 
in 1903 Irvine pubhshed a largo work on 
the Mogul army, entitled ‘ The Aimy of 
the Indian Moghuls : its organisation and 
administration.’ He also contributed in 
1908 the chapter on Mogul lustory to the 
new ‘ Gazetteer of India,’ His last publica- 
tion of importance was a life of Aurangzob 
in tho ‘Indian Antiquary’ for 1911; a 
resumd appeared tho same year in the 
‘ Encyolopedie d’Islam.’ 

Meanwhile in 1893 Irvine’s attention was 
drawn to the Venetian traveller, Nicoolao 
Manncoi, who spent fifty years in India, and 
was, after Bernier, the chief contemporary 
European authority for the history of 
India during the reign of Aurangzeb (1658- 
1707). Manuooi’s work was only known in 
a garbled French version. After a search 
of eight years Irvine discovered not only 
a Berlin codex which gives a part of the 
text but a Venice MS. which supplied the 
whole. Manncoi had dictated his work in 
Latin, French, Italian, or Portuguese accord- 
ing as the nationality or knowledge of his 
chance amanuenses might require, liwine 
not only translated hut edited it with such 
a fulness of knowledge and illustration that 
on its pnhhoation by the government of 
India in 1907 it at once took rank as a 
classic. Irvine’s fame rests mainly on this 
work. 

Irvine was unrivalled in his intimate 
knowledge of the whole course of Mogul 
history, and was much consulted by’other 


scholars. In 1908 the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal made him an honorary member. 
He was a vice-president and member of 
the council of the Royal Asiatio Society ; 
he served also on the council of the Central 
Asian and various other learned societies. 
Ho died at his house in Castelnau, Barnes' 
after a long illness on 3 Nov. 1911, and is 
bmied in the Old Barnes cemetery. In 
1872 he married Teresa Anne, youngest 
daughter of Major Evans, and grandniece 
of Sir George do Laoy Evans [q. v.]. She 
died in 1901, and is buried in the same 
grave ivith her husband. Irvine left one 
son, Henry, an eleotrioal engineer in the 
West Indies, and a daughter. 

[Buckland, Diet, of Indian Blog. ; The 
Times, 7 Nov. 1911; Calcutta Englisliman, 
and Journal Roy. Aaiat. fSoc., Jan. 1912, vitb 
list of Irvine’s minor writings; personal 
laiowlodgo.] J. IC. 

IRVING, Sra HENRY (1838-1906), 
actor, whose original name was J ohn Hemiy 
Bbodeibb, was born at ICointon Mande- 
ville, Somerset, on 6 Feb. 1838. His father, 
Samuel Brodidbb, came of yeoman stock, 
and was a small and not prosperous shop- 
keeper ; his mother, Mary Behenna, was a 
Cornishwoman. When their only child was 
four years old, tho parents moved to Bristol ; 
later, on then' leaving Bristol for London, 
tho boy was sent to live at Halaetown, 
near St. Ives in Cornwall, with his mother’s 
sister, Sarah, who had married Isaac Pen- 
berthy, a Cornish minor, and had three 
children. Tlie household was methodist 
and religious, and Mi's. Penherthy a woman 
of stern hut afl'ectionate nature. The life 
was wholesome and open-air. In 1849, 
at the ago of eleven, the hoy joined his 
parents, who were living at 65 Old Broad 
Street (on the site of the present Dresdner 
Bank), and attended school at Dr. Pinches’ 
City Commercial School in George Yard, 
Lombard Street. Hero he acted rvith 
sucoess in the school entertahunenta. La 
1861 ho left Bohool, and entered the office 
of Paterson and Longman, solicitors, Milk 
Street, Cheapsido, whence, at the ago of 
fourteen, ho went to be clerk in the firm of 
W. Thacker & Co., East India merchants, 
Newgate Street. A year later he joined 
the City Elocution Class, conducted by 
Henry Thomas. Hero he won a reputation 
among his fellows as a reciter, and was 
always ‘ word-perfect ’ in the parts ha acted. 
His fii'st visit to a theatre had been to 
Sadler’s Wells, to see Samuel Phelps play 
Hamlet; and he look every opportimity 
of seeing Phelps aot, studying each play 
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for himself heforo going to the theatre. 
At sixteen he made the acquaintance of 
a member nf Phelps’s company, William 
Hoskins, who gave him tuition in acting, 
and later introduced him to Phelps, who 
offered him an engagement. Brodribb 
had, however, determined to begin his 
career in the provinces ; bo continued to 
read, to study plays, to learn fencing and 
dancing, and to carry on liia office work 
until, m 1850, Hoskins introduced him to 
E. H. Davis, ulio engaged him for the 
stock company at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Sundeiinnd. 

At tliia theatre, under the name of Henry 
Irving, Brodiibb made his first public 
appearance on the stage on IS Sept. 1856, 
be being between eighteen and nineteen 
years old. Hi.s part was Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, in Lytton’a ‘ Richelieu.’ On one 
occasion he broke down in the part of 
Cleomcnes in ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ because 
the religious notions imbibed at Halsetown 
prevented him fnjm learning the part on a 
Sunday. This was said to be the only time 
in his career in which he failed for lack of 
previous study. He received no salary for 
the fii'at month, and 25s. a week during the 
remainder of his engagement, and out of 
tins ho contributed to tho support of his 
parents. In Eeb. 1867, when just nineteen, 
ho left Sunderland for Edinbiu'gh, where 
he remained two and a half years under 
the management of R. H. Wyndham. 
Among the parts he played there were 
Horatio, Banquo, Macduff, Catesby, PLsanio 
(to the Imogen of Helen Faucit) and 
Claudius in ‘ Hamlet ’ ; while he appeared 
uith success also in pantomime and bnr- 
lesque. His reception by the Edinburgh 
pubhc and press was by no means alto- 
gether favourable. From the outset be 
was praised for his ‘ gentlemanly ’ air, his 
earnestness, and the care he took over his 
costume and ‘ make-up ’ ; but be was often 
taken to task for the mannerisms of which 
much was to be beard later. 

From Edinburgh Hving passed to his 
first engagemeut in London. On 24 Sept. 
1859 he appeared in a small part in Oxen- 
foi-d’s ‘Ivy HaU,’ produced by Augustus 
Harris, the elder, at the Princess’s Tlieatre, 
Oxford Street. The parts allotted him 
being beneath bis ambition, he obtained a 
release from bis contract. Readings of 
‘ The Lady of Lyons ’ and ‘ Virginius ’ at 
Crosby HaU in the foUowing winter and 
spring led to a four weeks’ engagement at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, which began 
in March 1860. Replacing a popular actor 
who had just been dismissed, Irving was 
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received by a section of the audience mth 
three weeks of active hostUity. When the 
nightly disturbances had atlast been stopped, 
his Laertes, Florizel, and other performances 
won him general favour. From Dublin 
he went to Glasgow and Greenock, and in 
Sept. 1860 obtained an engagemeut at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, under Charles 
Calvert. 

In Manchester Irving spent nearly five 
years. His progress was slow anci dis- 
heartening. Calvert, however, was a 
staunch friend and adriser, and in time 
the good qualities of Irving’s acting — his 
earnestness. Iris inteUigence, and the effort 
to be natural — ^made themselves felt. It 
was at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, that 
he first appeared as Hamlet. In AprU 
1864 he had impersonated Hamlet (or 
rather J. P. Kemble as Hamlet) in one of 
a series of tableaux Ulustrating a reading 
by Calvert. On 20 June following be 
chose the part for bis benefit. For his 
‘ make-up ’ on this occasion he copied 
that of Fechtor and wore a fail' wig. Lack 
of physical and vocal power were tho chief 
faults urged by the oritio.s. Tlie periods 
during which the theatre was closed 
Irving spent in giving readings in various 
places, and the vacation of 1864 was spent 
at Oxford, where he acted Hamlet and 
other parts. In October 1864 Calvert 
moved fi'om the Theatre Royal to the 
new Prince’s Theatre. Irving remained at 
the Theatre Royal, playing imimportant 
parts, tiU the early part of 1865. In 
February of that year he and two others 
gave in public haUs in Manchester an enter- 
tainment burlesquing the sphituaUstio 
siances of the Davenport Brothers ; and 
his refusal to demean (as he considered) the 
leading theatre by repeating this entertain- 
ment on its stage was the ostensible reason 
for tho termination of his engagemeut. 
For a few weeks he played under Calvert 
at the Prince’s, and then returned to 
Edinburgh. Between. April and Deo. 1866 
he acted at Edinburgh, Bury, Oxford, and 
Birmingham. Having received and re- 
fused an offer to join Eechter’s company 
at the Lyceum Theatre, London, ho began 
in Dec. 1865 an engagement at Liverpool. 
In the summer of 1866 he went touring 
with his lifelong friend, John Lawrence 
Toole [q. V. Suppl. 11], whom he had first 
met at Edinburgh in 1857, and in July 1866 
he created at Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
the part of Eawdon Scudamore, the viUain 
in Bouoicault’s drama ‘ The Two Lives of 
Mary Leigh,’ afterwards called ‘ Hunted 
Down.’ His arrangement with Bouoicault 
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was that, should he succeed in the part, 
he should be engaged to play it in London ; 
and the arrangement was duly carried out. 

When he joined Miss Herbert’s company 
at the St. James’s Theatre in Oct. 1866 
Irving was twenty-eight and a half years 
old, had been on the stage ten years, and 
had played nearly GOO parts (Bbeketon, 
ii. 345). His first part at the St. James’s 
was not Rawdon Scudamore, but Doricourt 
in ‘ Tlio Belle’s Stratagem.’ Boucicault’a 
play ‘ Hunted Doto ’ was produced in 
November, and Irving’s performance made 
a favourable impression. In Feb. 1867 
there followed Holoroft’s ‘The Rond to 
Ruin,’ in which he played Young Dornton. 
A brief engagement with Sothorn to 
]ilay Abel Muroott in ‘ Our American 
Cousin ’ at the Theatre des Italieus, Paris, 
was followed by a tour with Miss Herbert 
hi England, and in Oot. 1867 Irving 
rettu’ned to the St. James’s, now under the 
management of J. S. Clarke, only to leave 
it very soon for the new Queen’s Theatre 
in Long Acre. Hero, under Alfred Wigan, 
he appeared in Dec. 1867 as Potrucliio in 
‘ Katherine and Petruohio,’ the Katherine 
being Miss EUen Terry, whom he then 
met for the first time. His Petruohio 
was not liked, but during his engage- 
ment at the Queen’s, wliich lasted till 
March 1809, he played with success 
three viUams, two in plays by H. J. Byron, 
the thu’d being BUI Sikes in Oxonford’s 
‘ Oliver Twist.’ Like Maoready, ho was 
almost confined for a time to viUams, for 
after a brief and niisucoessful engagement 
at the Haymarket in July, in August 1869 
he was playing yet another villain at Drury 
Lane. In April 1870 ho joined the com- 
pany at the Vaudeville, and here, on 4 June, 
ho made his first notable success in London, 
in the part of Digby Grant in Albery’s 
‘Two Roses.’ The run was a long one, 
and on his benefit night in March 1871 
Irving added to his fame by reciting ‘ The 
Dream of Eugene Aram.’ 

In this year, 1871, the Lyceum Theatre 
was taken by an American, H. L. Bateman, 
whose daughters, Kate and Isabel, were 
actresses. Irving, rather against his will, 
left the Vaudeville to join the newly formed 
company, of which Miss Isabel Bateman 
was the leading lady. On the opening night, 
11 Sept. 1871, he played Landi'y Barbeau 
in ‘ Fanchette,’ an adaptation from the 
German by Mrs. Bateman, tlie manager’s 
wife. On 23 Oot. this play gave place to 
Albery’s ‘ Pickwick,’ in which Irving took 
what proved to he the leading character, 
Alfred Jingle. Bateman’s resources were 
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now almost exhausted ; and as a measure 
of despair he accepted Irving’s ui'gent 
entreaty to put on ‘ The Bells,’ a veilion 
by Leopold Lewis [q. v.] of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s ‘ Lc Juif Polonais.’ ‘The BeUs’ 
produced at the Lyceum on 25 Nov. 1871 
was a complete success. Ii'vmg, now 
between thirty-three and thirty-four, ‘ woke 
to find himseK famous.’ In place of the 
easy-going, comfortable Burgomaster repre- 
sented in the original and other versions of 
the pJay he created a eonsoienoe-haunled 
wretch, and made horror the chief emotion 
of the play. ‘ The Bells ’ ran tiU the middle 
of May 1872 and during its run Hving 
acted nightly, in addition to Mathias, 
first Jmgle and later Jeremy Diddler. On 
28 Sept. 1872 Bateman put up ‘ Charies I’ 
by W. G. Wills [q. v.]. Despite much 
protest against the dramatist’s treatment 
of Cromwell, the play was sucoessful, and 
the pathos and dignity of Hving’s per- 
formance of the ICuig increased his fame. 
On 19 April 1873 Bateman put on Wills’s 
‘ Eugene Ai'am,’ m which Irving took the 
titlejrart ; and on 27 Sept, ho appeared as 
the Gardiiial in Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu.’ Here, 
for the first time, he came into comparison 
with Macready and Phelps. In spite of his 
nervousness, the origmahty of his oonoep- 
tion, and the inadequacy of his support, 
his success was almost complete, only one 
critic of importance accusing him of mono- 
tony and feebleness of voice. On 7 Feb. 1874 
‘ Richelieu ’ gave place to Hamilton Aide’s 
‘ Philip, ’ where Irving snatched a personal 
success from a poor play. 

Meanwhile, somewhat against Bateman’s 
wishes, L'ving was preparing a bolder 
stroke ; and on 31 Oct. 1874 he appeared 
as Hamlet. The excitement among play- 
goers was great ; and though the play was 
cheaply mounted and the audience failed 
dui-ing the first two acts to sec the drift 
of a very quiet and original performance, 
in the end the rendering was a triumph. 
The play ran for 200 nights. Temiyson and 
others liked the new Hamlet better than 
Macready’s, and Irving had now attained 
tlie supremo position among living actors. 
Criticism and even scurrilous attack were 
not wanting, and they broke into greater 
activity when in September 1875 he 
appeared as Macbeth. His Macbeth was 
not the robust butcher to whom the puhlio 
were accustomed, and in bringing out the 
imagination in Macbeth, Irving doubtless, 
in this his first rendering, brought out too 
strongly his disordered nerves. The play 
ran for eighty nights. In February 1876 
‘ Othello ’ was produced. Salvini had 
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appeared as Otliello in. London only the 
3 'ear before, and Iri'ing’s very different 
reading of the character was even more 
hotly attacked than his JIacboth, while 
with this plaj’ his mannori^ms of voice and 
movement probabljr reached their worat. 
IiiTennyaon’s ‘ Queen which followed 
in April 1876, they were less obvious ; 
but the part of Philip of , Spain wa«, by 
comparison, a small one, and the plaj’, 
as staged, uninteresting, and in June 
‘ Tho Bells ’ was revived, together with 
‘ The Belle’s Stratagem,’ in which Irving 
played Doricourt. The autumn was spent 
in a tour, during which the graduates and 
undergraduates of Trinity College, Dublin, 
piesentcd him m the dining-hall of tho 
university with an address. On 29 January 
1877 Irving appeared at the Lyceum as 
Piichard III in Sliake-peare’s plav’, which 
then for the fiiat time ousted Colley Cibber's 
version from the stage. In the following 
May came ‘ The Lj-oas Mail,' Irving 
taking the two jiarts of Lcsurques .and 
Duboso ; and this play, which ran till tlio 
end of July, remained in his repertory till 
tho end of his career. His next appearance 
in a new part w'as in Maj’ 1878, when he 
played the King in Boucicault’s ‘ Louis XI,’ 
and entliralled his audiences m the death 
scene. In June came the unsuccessful 
production of ‘ Vanderdecken,’ by Wills 
and Percy Fitzgerald, to be followed in 
July by ‘ The Bells ’ and ‘ Jingle,’ the latter 
being a new veision by Albery of his 
‘ Pickwick.’ Bateman had died in June 
1875 ; and the theatre had since been 
managed, not illiberally, by his widow, 
who naturally desired that her daughters 
should have good opportunities, and re- 
tained Miss Isabel Bateman as leading 
ladjx The time had now come when 
Irving felt the necessity of choosing his 
own company and conducting his own 
management. On his proposing to leave 
the Lyceum, Mrs. Bateman resigned in 
August 1878, and the theatre passed into 
Irving’s hands. He was then a few 
months over forty yearn old. 

During his autumn tour in 1878 the 
theatre was altered and improved. For 
his leading lady he engaged Sliss EUen 
Terry, who began a famous association of 
twenty-four years when she appeared as 
Ophelia to his Hamlet on the opening night 
of his management, 30 Dec. 1878. Joseph 
Knight summed up in the ‘ Athenaeum ’ 
(4 Jan. 1879) the aims of tlic new manager : 
‘ Scenic accessories are explanatory without 
being cumtesomc, the costumes are 
pioture.squo and striking and show no need- 


less affectation of archaeological accuracy, 
and tho interpretation has an ememhk 
rarely found in any performance, and never 
during recent year.-, in a repic'^entatioii 
! of tragedy.’ Irving's second produc- 
tion was ‘ The Lady of Lyons ’ (27 April 
1879), of which onlj' fort}' performance? 
were given, and which ho never afterwards 
played. His summer holiday he .spent 
cruising with the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
in the Mediterranean, where he gathered 
some ideas for a production of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ In the se.ison of 
1879-80 a short run of ‘ The Don Cliest,’ 
by George Colman the younger, was followed 
by a hurried (Stokee, chap. 9) hut brilliant 
production of that play, in which Irving 
showed a now Shylock, the grandest and 
most sympathetic figure in the play. The 
season of 18S0-I was opened with ‘ Tlio 
Corsican Brothers’; and on 3 Jan. 1881 
came Tennyson's ‘ The Cup,’ one of tho 
most beautiful stage productions that 
Irving acliicved. In May began a series ( J 
twenty-two performances of ‘Othello,* in 
which Irving and the American actor, 
Edwin Booth (who had just before been 
playing with ill-suceeis at the Prineess'.s 
Theatic, and who came to tho Lyceum on 
Irvmg’a invitation), alternated weekly the 
parts of Othello and lago. During Irving’s 
autumn tour tho theatre was once more 
altered and improved ; and in March 1882 
came the production of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
to which Irving restored the love of Romeo 
for Eosahne. This play was even more 
finely mounted than ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ’ ; it was Irving’s first really elabo- 
late production, and here for the first time 
he showed liis ability in handling a .stage 
crowd, Imving possibly taken soriio liints 
from the vi=it to London in the previous 
year of the Meiiiingen company. Though 
Romeo was not a part in wliich Dving 
e.xcelled, the play ran till the end of the 
season and opened the season of 1SS2-3. 
In Oct. 1882 he produced ‘ Much Ado 
about Notliing,’ playing Benedick to tho 
Beatrice of Jliss Terry, and the comedy 
was at the height of its Euece.=a when it was 
withdrawn in June 1883. 

In Oct. 1883 Dviug and his company 
set sail for the first of his eight tours in 
America. The tour lasted till March 1SS4, 
and included New York and fifteen other 
towns, the repertory containing eight play.-s. 
Everywhere he was received witlient!iu6ia.=:m 
by press and public. At the end of May 
1884 he was back at the Lyceum, where in 
July he produced ‘ Twelfth Night.’ His 
Maivolio was not generally liked, and the 
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nm of the play was brief. In September 
ho sailed for liis second American tour 
(which at the time he intended should be 
his last), during which he xdayed in the 
chief towns of Canada, as weU as in those of 
America. His return to the Lyceum in 
May 1885 was marked by a mild disturb- 
ance owing to his attempt to introduce the 
practice of ‘ booldng ’ seats in the Mtborto 
unreserved pit and gallery, an attempt 
which he surrendered in deference to the 
objections raised. After a few revivals he 
put on, towards the end of the month, a 
sUghtly altered version of Wills’s ‘ Olivia,’ 
in which Miss Terry had appeared with 
great success elsewhere. Irvmg took the 
part of Dr. Primrose, and the play ran tiU 
the end of the season. Once more the 
theatre was redecorated and altered. On 
19 Dec, came one of the greatest financial 
successes of Irving’s management, Wills’s 
‘ Faust.’ In tliis piroduotiou Irving for 
the tot time indulged in scenic effects for 
their own sake, and used thorn rather as 
an amplifloation of the author’s ideas than 
as a setting for the drama. His Mephisto- 
pheles was one of his wch'dest and most 
striking impersonations, and the play ran 
continuously for sixteen months, that is, 
till April 1887, new scones of the students’ 
cellar and the witches’ kitchen being 
introduced m the autumn of 1886. In 
June 1887 Irving gave two special per- 
formances : one of Byron’s ‘ Werner ’ (as 
altered by F, A. Marshall), in which he 
played Werner, and one of A. 0. Cahnour’s 
‘ The Amber Heart,’ in which ho did not 
appear. From Nov. 1887 to March 1888 
he and his company made their tlrird 
tom’ in America, ‘ Faust ’ being the in-incipal 
tiring in the repertory. In the week before 
he sailed for home, Irving gave at the 
Military Academy, West Point, a perform- 
ance of ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ without 
scenery. ‘ Faust,’ ‘ The Amber Heart,’ 
and ‘ Bobert Macahe,’ in wliioh Irving 
played the title part, filled the short summer 
season of 1888 at the Lyceum, and the 
winter season opened -with a revival of 
‘ Maobeth.’ The production was sumptuous, 
and Irving was no-rv capable of expressing 
his idea of Macbeth more fully and ’with 
less extravagance than in 1875. In April 
1880 a command performance at Sandi-ing- 
ham enabled Queen Victoria, who was a 
guest there, to see Irving and Miss Terry for 
the fii'st time. The programme consisted of 
‘ The Bolls ’ and the trial scene from ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ For Ills first produc- 
tion m the autumn of 1889 Irving chose 
Watts PhOhps’s drama, ‘ The Dead Heart,’ 


as re-modeUed by Mr, W. H. Pollock. He 
played Landry, and induced Sir Squire 
(then Ml’.) Bancroft, who had retired in 
1881, to play the Abbe Latoiu. On 20 Sept. 
1890 he opened liis winter season with 
‘ Ravens wood,’ a new version by Herman 
Merivale of ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
The play was too gloomy to bo popular. 
After this there -was no new production at 
the Lyceum tiU 6 Jan. 1892, when ‘Ejhb 
H enry VIII ’ with music by Edward Ger° 
man was mounted with more splendour than 
Irving had allowed even to ‘ Faust.’ The 
cost of production, which exceeded 11,0001. 
was too great to be profitable, though the 
piece remamed in the bill for six months. 
Li November ‘ Kmg Lear ’ was put on ; 
and in Feb. 1893 came the performance of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Beoket.’ This play had been 
sent to Irving by Tennyson in Z879 (Me 
Theatre, Oct. 1879, p. 175) ; and Irving, 
though he refused it at first {Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, ii. 196), had frequently thought 
it over. Not tUl 1892 (Stokeh, i, 221-2 ; 
but see Alfred, Lord Tennyson, loc. cii.) did 
Irving decide to produce it ; ho then obtained 
Tennyson’s approval of his large excisions, 
and persuadocf him to write a new speech 
tor Docket for the end of act i. so, iii. 
Produced on 0 I’eb. 1893, four months after 
the x)oet’s death, ‘ Booket ’ proved to be one 
of H’ving’s greatest personal and financial 
triumphs ; its first run lasted tiU 22 July, 
and it was frequently revived. Soon after 
its first in’oduotion it was acted by command 
before Queen Victoria at Windsor. 

H’vhig’s fourth American tom’ lasted from 
Sept. 1893 till March 1894:, ‘ Becket ’ 
being tiio piece most often pilayed. This 
was Irving’s most successful tour, the 
total receipts being over 123,0001. In 
the provincial tour wliioh occupied the 
autumn of 1894 Irving appeared for the 
first time as Corporal Gregory Brew.ster 
in A. Conan Doyle’s ‘ A Story of Waterloo,’ 
or ‘ Waterloo,’ as it was afterwards called. 
On 12 Jan. 1896 ho produced at the Lyceum 
Comyns Carr’s ‘ Kmg Arthur’,’ which was 
foUowed in May by a biU oonsisthig of 
Pinero’s ‘ Byegones,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ and ‘ A 
Chapter from the Life of Don Quixote,’ 
a condensed version of a play written 
to Irving’s order by Wills hr 1878. The 
fifth American tour occupied the months 
from Sept. 1896 to May 1896, and in- 
cluded towns in the south which L”ring 
had not before visited, ‘ King Arthur ’ 
being the principal piece in the repertory.- 
The following September saw liim back at 
the Lyceum, where he xiroduced ‘ Cymhe- 
liiic,’ himself jUaying lachimo. On W Dec, 



1806 he revived ‘ King Richard III.’ On [ eitiier in England or in America, where 
his rotiim to hh rooms after the play he Irving made his eiahth and last tour from 
fell and injured Ills knee, and it was not Oct. 1003 to March 1904. In April ho 
tdl the end of Feb. 1807 that he was able began a jirovincial tour which ended in 
to return to work and resume the inter- June, and in September another, whicli 
rupted run of that play. In April 1807 he hu intended to be his last. ‘ Bechet ’ was 
played Kapolcon in Comyns Carr'.s adapta- the play ohiedy performed. Broken by a 
tion of Saidou and Moreau’s ‘ M.adaniL- brief holiday at Christmas, the tour went 
Sans-Gene.’ The yejir 1897 had not been on till Feb. 1907, when ill-health com- 
a successful one ; the year 1803 was {relied Irving to rest. In A{jril he revived 
di.sastrmi.=. ‘ Peter the Great,’ a tragedy ' Becket ’ at Drury Lane, and played it, 
by Irving's son Laurence, and ‘ The with other pieces, with .success till June. 
Jlcdicine Man.’ by H. D. Traill and Robert This was his la.st London season, and the last 
Hichf-na, both failed ontiight ; and in {leiformance.s of itwere, as if pruiihetically, 
I’cbruary Irving’s immense stock of scenery, I scenes of enthusiasm as wild as any that 
comprising the scenes of all liL- productions | had attended him in liis early po{mlarity. 
except ‘ The Bells ’ and ‘ The Merch.ant of | On 2 Oct. ho rer.umed at Shefueld Ids 
Venice,’ was destroyed by fire. During | provincial tour. Li the following week 
Ida autumn tour he waa taken with pleurisy ! he waa .at Bradford. On the evening of 
and lily daiigeruusly ill at Glasgow. The 13 Get. 1907 ho played ‘ Becket,’ and on 
lesult of thc=e heavy los-es w.as the .“ale of returning to his hotel coIlap.sed and died 
Ida library by .auetinn in Feb. 180.9, and ; ahno.-t iinmodialely. Hi= age was sivty- 
tho tian.-fei'eni.e. early in the same year, ' !-even years and eiglit months. His body 
of his interest in the Lyceum Theatre to i was taken to the London hnu-m of thu 
a company. Not till April was Irving i Baroness Burdett-Coutt-, where it was 
well enougli to leaiipear on the .=tagc ; ho | vi-ited by crowds of mourners; .and after 
then prudnred Lauieuce living's trail-!- | ticiuatiun the ashes were buried in Wc-t- 
lation of ' Robeapierte,’ a {ilay WTitten for ^ muister Abbey on 20 Oct. 1903. 

1dm by Sardon. After a brief autumn tour Dving occasionally gave recitations and 
lie sailed for his si.xth tour in America, 1 reading=. His recitation of Lytton’s poem, 
which lasted from October 1899 to May I ‘ Tlie Dream of Eugene .Ai'am,’ was his 
1900, the company vi.siting more than thirty ' most famous loiir-iJe-force. HLs earlier read- 
towns, and playing five {days in addition digs have been mentioned ; of those given 
to ‘Robespierre.’ In April 1001 he pro- ' later and for public objects the most im- 
duced at the Lyceum ‘ Coriolonus ’ — his purtant were Ids reading of ‘ Hamlet ’ 
last new Shakespearean production. In in the Birkbeek Institute in Feb. 1887, 
October began his seventh American tour, of scenes from ‘Becket’ in the chapter- 
wldch lasted till Ifarch 1902. It was at house at Canterbury in May 1897, and at 
the conclusion of this tour that Miss Ellen < Winchester during the celebration of the 
Terry left Irving’s company, though she tercentenary of Alfred in Sept. 1001. 
appeared once or twice at the Lyceum in the Among the many addre^sc■^ ho delivered 
next London season, and took part in the were the following : ‘ Acting : an Art,’ 
autumn provincial tour of 1902. In April , before the Royal Institution in February 
1002 Irving revived ‘ Faust ’ at the Lyceum, 1805 ; ‘ The Theatre in its Relation to the 
and closed the season on 19 July with a iSt.ate,’ the Rede Lecture for 1898 t-o the 
perfonnance of ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ 1 University of Cambridge ; and ‘ English 
This was his last performance in that Actors,’ deliv'cred before the University of 
theatre. The comjiany which had taken Oxford in June 1886. The last was 
over the Lyceum Theatre had lost so much published in 1886, and, together with three 
money over their ventures during his tours other addxes-ses, was reprinted, under the 
tliat they were unable to carry out cert.aiu title of ‘ Four Great Actors,’ in ‘ The Drama, 
structural alterations demanded by the by Henry Dving’ (1893). ' Tlie iStagc,’ 

London Conn ty OouneiL The contract w.as an address delivered before the Perry Bar 
aimnlled ; the Lyceum Theatre remained Institute iu March 1878, was published 
empty tdl it was converted into a music-hall, in the same year. To tlie 'Nineteenth 
and Irving h.ad to find a house elsewhere. Century ’ he contributed short articles. 
It was at Drury Lane that he produced on under the collective heading of ‘ An Actor’s 
30 April 1903 ‘Dante,’ written for him by j Notes,’ in April and Jfay 1877, Feb. 
Sardon, and translated by Laurence Irving. ; 1879, and June 1887, a note on ‘ Actor 
The expenses of production and running i Managers’ in June 1890, and ‘Some Mis- 
were enormous, and the play failed to attract 1 conceptions .about the Stage’ ill Out. 1892. 
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Irving also published acting editions 
of many of his productions, including 
‘ Beoket,’ and himself prepared with the 
assistance of Francis Albert Marshall [q. v.] 
and many other coadjutors the text, with 
suggestions for excisions in performance, 
of the ‘ Hemy Irving Shakespeare,’ to 
which he contributed an essay on ‘Shake- 
speare as a Playwight’ (18S8). 

Irving opened many memorials, among 
them the Shakespeare fountain presented 
to Stratford-upon-Avon by G. W. Childs 
in Oct. 1887, the memorial of Marlowe 
at Canterbury in Sept. 1891, and the 
statue of Mrs. Siddons on Paddington 
Green in June 1807. 

Hia degrees and honours included the 
LL.D. of Dublin (1893), the Litt.D. of 
Cambridge (1898), the LL.D. of Glasgow 
(1899), and the Komthur Cro.sa of the 
Ernestine Order of the second class, con- 
ferred upon him by the Dukes of Saxe- 
Coburg-fJotha and Saxe-Meiningen. In 1883 
he was approached on the subject of a 
Imighthood, and declined the honour (T/te 
Times, 24 Oot. 1905, p. 12); in 1896 ho 
accepted it, and thus, being the first actor 
to he Imighted for his sorvioes to the stage, 
obtained for his profession the ‘ official 
recognition ’ wliioh he had declared to be 
its due. He was the fii'st actor to speak at 
the annual banquet of the Royal Academy, 
and the inclusion of the toast of ‘The 
Drama ’ dates from that occasion. 

Irving married on 16 July 1869 Florence, 
daughter of Daniel James O’Callaghan, 
surgeon-general in the East India Company, 
and niece of John Coniolius O’CaUaghan 
[q. V.], author of ‘ The Green Book, or 
Gleanings from the Desk of a Literary 
Agitator.’ There wore two cliildren of the 
marriage : Henry Brodribb, born on 5 Aug. 
1870, and Laurence Sidney Brodribb, 
born on 21 Dec. 1871. Early in 1872 the 
husband and wife ceased to live together, 
and a deed of separation was executed 
in 1879. Dining the greater part of hia 
London career Irving lived in rooms at 
15a Grafton Street, Bond Street ; in 1899 
he moved to a flat at 17 Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly. 

In figure Irving was tall and very thin, 
in constitution wiry and capable of great 
and prolonged exertion. The beauty and 
nobinfcy of bis face and head increased with 
years (on ins appearance in youth see Ellen 
Tebuy, 2'7ie Story of my Life, pp. 147-8, 
and The Bancrofts, p. 324) ; and he had 
expressive features and beautiful hands. 
In character he was ambitious, proud, 
lonely, and self-centred (‘ an egotist of the 
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great type ’ is Miss Terry’s phrase for him) 
but gentle, courteous, and lavishly generous! 
His pemonal magnetism was very strong " 
he inspired devotion in those who worked 
with hhn and adulation in his admu'ets, 
His resentment of parody and oarioatute 
may probably bo ascribed to his jealousy 
for the dignity of his art as much as to 
sensitiveness in himself ; of dii-eot attack 
(and perhaps few actors have been so 
vii’ulently attacked as Irving was in iiis 
earlier years at the Lyceum) he took little 
notice. Though open to suggestion, he 
relied almost entirely upon his own mind, 
and had sufficient power of genius and will 
to force acceptance of his always sincere 
and original views. As an actor, he had 
many disabilities, natural and contracted, 
a voice monotonous and not powerful, a 
peculiar pronunciation, a stamping gait, 
and a tendency to drag his leg behind him! 
angular and excessive gesture, and a slow- 
ness of speech which became more marked 
when powerful emotion choked his utterance. 
These mannerisms, which were at then’ 
height between 1873 and 1880, were less 
pronounced after his second American 
toui' in 1884; and through most of his 
career ho may be said to have either kept 
them in check or made good use of them. 
It has been said that in all hia parts he was 
‘ always Irving ’ ; this is true inasmuch 
as hia physical characteristics and com- 
manding personality could not bo dis- 
guised, but his assumptions of character 
were nearly always complete ‘ from the 
mind outwards.’ He has been called an 
inteUcotual actor. If the phrase is meant 
to state that ho could not express great 
passion, it is unjust : unsurpassed in the 
portrayal of fear, horror, scorn or malignity, 
ho could draw tears as freely as any ‘ emo- 
tional ’ actor. His intoUeotuality lay in the 
thought which lie brought to bear on any 
part or play he undertook, The dregs of the 
old school in tragedy still lingered on the 
stage when he forced his audiences to think 
out Shakespeare’s characters anew, and 
helped forward the revolution begun by 
Eechter, a revolution which aimed, no less 
than did that of Garrick, at restoring 
nature and truth. Irving’s bent led him 
towards the bizarre and fantastic, and 
touches of these appeared in ah his work. 
He kept it, however, in check, and his 
distinction of appearance and maimer, 
with a power of donning a noble simplicity, 
enabled the impersonator of Mathias and 
of Mephistopheles to he admu'ahle also as 
Charles I, Dr. Primrose, or Becket. Of 
hia Shakespearean characters, his finest 
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was probably Iris Hamlet, in which his there he believed to be impossible without 
thought, hio princely air, his fantasy, his ten- an endowerl national theatre. 
derneiS, and Ilia power of suggesting coming The portraits of Irving in oil, .statuary, 
doom, all had play. HLs much debated and other media are very many. The 
Macbeth, his lago, and his Shylock were princip.al oil-portraits arc '(1) full-length 
also very fine ; as Othello and Romeo he as Philip U by Whiatler (about 1875), 
was loss aucce=^fid. A sardonic humour now in the Metropolitan ilu=eum, New 
and a raffish air were the best things in York; an etching after tlii,5 picture was 
such comic parts as Jingle and Robert madeby thepamter; (2, 3, audd) asRiehard 
Macaire. Duke of Gloucester (1878), as Hamlet 

For the modern dranw of his own country (1880), and as Vanderdecken (1880), all by 
Irving did little or iiuthing. It did no't Edwin Long, and in the collection of ilr. 
appeal to him. nor did it suit his large I5m-Jett-Coutts ; (5) three-qu.arttT length, 
theatre or his love of be.iutiful production. , seated, in modem dres..^, by J. liastien- 
Hio excuroions into it were few and ill- Lepage (ISSO), in the National Portrait 
judged ; hut he has the honour of li.iviiig , LUUery ; (Gj half-length, seated, in modern 
staged Tennysunis ‘ The Cup,’ ‘ Queen | dress, by the Hon. John Collier (188 ij) ; 
Mary," and ‘ Bceket.’ The other dr.rmatists (7) tiiree-quarter length, standing, in modern 
whom he employed g.ivc him nothing of dre-s, by ISIillais (1884), in the Garrick 
penuaneut value. Club (engraved by T. 0. Barlow, 18.85) ; 

The sumptuousiiess and elaboration of a copy of tliis picture, presented by the 
his mountings have txiii exaggerated. In G.rrrick Club to the National Portrait 
the early day i of Ids m.inagemeut they were Gallery, is on loan to the Sh.akespe.ire 
very modest. As time went on they grew Memorial Gallery, Sfratiord-upon-Avon. 
more complete and apleudid ; but, if they Ujl-poriiaits of Irving as Mathias aud as 
left little to tlie imagination, aud if his Charles I, by James Archer, R..S.A., were 
example has led to .subsequent estrava- exhibited in tlie Roy.il Academy in 
gance and vulgarity, Ii-ving hiinselt never 1872 and 1873 respectively. All oil 
mangled , Shakespeare in order merely to portrait by J. S. Sargent. "R.A., which 
nuike room tor more .scenery (though he was exhibited in the Royal Academy m 
altered him in order to seome the kind of 1889, was afterwards destroyed by Irving 
dramatic efieots demanded by the modern (TAe Bannojls, p. 337). In statuary 
stage). Not himself a man of wide culture the following portraits are known : (1) n 
or trained taste, he took advantage of the marble statue by R. Jackson, exliibited in 
contemporary revival in art, and knew the Royal Academy in 1874 ; (2) a marble 
where to go to find beauty; and among bust, by W. Brodie'(1878), in the possession 
those who designed scenes or costrmies for of ilrl Burdett-CAjutts ; (3) a marble 

him were Burne-Jones, Alma-Tadema, and statue of Irving a.s H.amlet, by E. Oaslow 
Seymour Lucas, while his music was supplied Ford, R.A. (1.883-5), in tile Guildhall 
by the leading compo.sers of the time. Li Art G.allery ; (4) a bronze bust by Cour- 
rehearsing he was even more fixed than tenay Pollock, R.B.A. (10U5), in the Garrick 
Macready (though more courteously so) Club ; (5) a .small tigure as Tanierlaine, by 
in his oivn opinion on the smallest details ; E. Onslow Fold, forming part of the Marhjwe 
and the result w as a perfection in the .Memorial at Canterbury ; (ti) a colossal 
ensemble, a single artistic impression, which statue in academic robes, by Thomas 
in tragedy hiwl not been knowai before, Brock, R.A., erected by subocription of 
even in the accurate aroh:eology of the actors aud actresses in iront of the north 
iShakespeare productions of Charles Kean, side of the National Portrait GaOery aud 
By these means and by his own acting, he unveiled by Sir John Hare on 5 Itec. 1910. 
drew back to the theatre the intelligent Many sketches and studies of Irving 
and distinguiiihed people who had deserted were made by' Bernard Partridge ; among 
it. He numbered among his personal these, one, a pen-and-ink sketch of Irving 
friends the leading men in the country, as Richard III, is in tiio iwsse-icion 
was invited to meet royalty at country of Mr. Eurdett-Coutts, who also owns 
houses, and entertained magnificently (in- sketches and drawings of Irving by F. W. 
deed, ahnost officially os head of the English Lawson and James Pryde, and miniatures 
stage) in his own theatre. The effect was of Irving at twenty-five and at thirty- 
to fulfil one of his dearest wishes, that the seven by an artist unknown. Drawings 
drama might be raiaed to an acknowledged by Fred Barnard arc frequent A pastel 
place of honour among the arts and in- of Dying as Dubose, by Martin Harvey, 
tlueiices of civilisation. Its maintenance is in the ptsseiision of Mr. Charles Hugli'e^ 
VOL. Lsviti. — scf. rr. a A 
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of Kersal, Manchester, and a di-aning by 
]V[artm_^ Harvey is in the possession of Sir 
George* Alexander. Mr. Gordon Craig owns 
a penoU head of Irving by Paul Rcnouard ; 
and drawings by Val Bromley and Gordon 
Craig, a lithograph by W. Eothenstein, and 
wood engravings by James Pryde and W. 
Nicholson are also Imown. A cartoon by 
‘ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fail' ’ in 1874. 

[The authoritative biography of Irvhig is 
that hy jVIr. Airstin Brereton, 2 vols. 1908 
(with bibliography). In 1900 Mr. Brain 
Stoker, many years liis iiiaiiager, published 
2 voJs. of Personal Eeminiscenoes of Henry 
Irving. The most vivid portrait of the man 
and the actor is to he found in Miss Ellen 
Terry’s The Story of inyLifo, 190.S. Mr. Percy 
Eitzgcrald published a Ute ol Irving in 1906, 
and presented to the Garuek Club ii very 
largo collection of press-cuttings and other 
papers concerning him. See also William 
Aicher, iloury Irving, Actor and Manager : a 
critical study, 1883 ; F. A. Marshall (pseud. 
Irvingite), Henry Irving, Actor and Manager, 
1883 ; John Hullingahoud, My Life, 2 vols. 
1893 ; Clement Scott, Some Notable Hamlets 
of the Present Time, 1905 j Bernard Shaw, 
Dramatio Opinions and Essays, 1907 ; W. H. 
PoUook, Impressions of Henry Irving, 1908; 
The Bancrofts, by Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, 1009. On his knighthood, see Neuo 
Eroie Prosso, 20 Oot. 1905, and The Times, 
21-27 Oct. 1005.] H. H. C. 

IWAN-MULLEH, ERNEST BRUCE 
(1853-1910), journalist, born at 8 Plcrcford 
Square, South ICensmgtou, on 26 March 1853, 
was only son of SiivOre Eoheitd Iwan-Miiller 
by his marriage with Aniic, daughter of 
John Moule of Elmsloy Lovett, Worcester- 
eliire. His mother and an oidy sister, 
Elizabeth, survived him. His paternal 
grandfather, a Russian by birth, named 
Trouhetskoy, was exiled from his native 
country for political reasons and led for 
some years a wandering life under the 
assumed name of Iwan-MiiHer. He finally 
settled in England and married the daughter 
of Charles Wilkins, artist and engraver. 

After four years (1883-7) spent at a 
preparatory school at Thurmanston in 
Leicestershire, young Iwan-Miiller was 
sent to King’s College School, London, 
where he remained till the end of the 
summer term of 1871. In October 1873 
he entered New College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, and graduated B.A. (with 
a first class in literse humaniores) in 
December 1876. He proceeded M.A. in 
1880. As an undergraduate he was a 
promhient speaker at the Union and also 
a frequent contributor to the ‘ Shotover 


Paper,’ a humorous journal, modelled on the 
Cambridge ‘ Light Green,’ which enjoyed 
great popularity in the university. 

After graduating, Iwan-Miiller was senior 
classical master at Braokenbury’s school 
Wimbledon, and in 1879 he returned to 
Oxford, remaining there till 1884, as a 
private tutor and ‘ ooaoh.’ Both as an 
undergraduate and as ‘ coach ’ he was a well- 
known figure in Oxford, and very popular 
among the young men of literary and 
political proclivities. He always declared 
himself an ‘ out and out Tory ’ and scouted 
the more modern title of conservative; 
but despite the outspokenness of his 
political ojjinions, his geniality and humour 
won him friends among men of all parties. 
In May 1884 ho left Oxford to become 
editor of the ‘ Manchester Courier,’ a post 
which he iicld till June 1893, and in whicli 
he did much to promote a great revival of 
conservatism in Lancashire. In June 1893 
he came to London as assistant editor of 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ under Mi'. Harry 
Oust. In Eebruary 1890 ho left the ‘ Pall 
Mall ’ for the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ on which 
ho remained till his death. Besides his 
regular work as a leader-writer, he under- 
took several special missions for that 
journal, including a long visit to South 
Africa during tho Boer war, a visit to 
Ireland in 1907 and another to Paris dui'ing 
the crisis caused by the Austrian annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the autumn 
of 1908. Wliile living in London he also 
contributed many articles on poKtioal 
subjects to tho ‘ Quarterly Review,’ the 
‘ Eortnightly Review,’ and other leading 
magazines. His pubhshed works are ‘ Lord 
Milner in South Afi'ioa ’ (1902), wliich is a 
mine of information on events leading up 
to the Boer war, and ‘ Ireland To-day and 
To-morrow ’ (1907). At the time of his 
death he was busily at work on a book 
dealing with the ‘ Life and Times of Sir 
Robert Morier,’ for which be had coUeoted 
much valuable material, which was subse- 
quently embodied in the ‘ Life ’ (2 vols. 
1911) written by Sir Robert’s daughter, 
Mrs, Wemyss. 

Iwau-MiiUer was conspicuous among the 
journalists of his time by the range of his 
knowledge, especially in the field of foreign 
politics. He enjoyed the confidence of 
some of tho leading statesmen of his time, 
notably Mr. Arthur Balfour and Lord 
Salisbury, and perhap.s no joiu'nalist was 
ever better acquainted with the inner 
history of important public events. His 
discretion was unfailing, aud ho was trusted 
and consulted by the leaders of his party 
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to an extent as exceptional a? it 'was, owing on 14 May 1910, and was bnried at Brook- 
to his own iuode=ty and reticence, un- wood. An excellent oil portrait by Hugh 
£u.spected by the out=:ide world. A ‘genial de T. Glazobrook belonus to the artht. 
giant’ of exuberant vitality, he wa^ welcome [Pir-onal knoniMl-e T williniit 

m every society, while his generosity, MetUnd. in Blackw.ihi's Ms-., July 1910, 
e'lpecialiy to tlic less feucce^'fiil members pp. 143-140, a iiriUiaiit and aiipn 
td his ouTi profcsdou, Txaa imbonnclpd. -k^tL-Ii. SVe al^o Tlu-' Tiinr-^. 10 .May I!U0, 
Iwan-Miiiler died in Londoiij imnnirricclj and Duly TeL'ni'ap]!, 1‘iMayJdllk] M, 
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JACKS. WILLIAM 11S4I-1907), irun- 
lna^ter and authr.r, born at Cornhill, 
Beruick-hiie, on IS jMarch ISlI, w.is fihi 
in a family of ^ix children of Bichard 
Jacks, fchejjherd. hy liis wife, Alarg.rrct 
Lamb. After attimtin'.' the nllage schuol 
ot Swintun, Ih-n.ick'hire, he' bceainc 
an apprentice in llaitlep'iol suijivard. 
I-'i'e-ently he wa^ advaiienl to the eounting- 
hmi.-e, where Id-? gi'owinrr knowledrrc of con- 
tmcntal J,iiigiiagt‘- and his Ini'ints-i tact led 
to more rc?pun?-iljle occup.ition. ILivin-r 


Univer'-ity. He died on 9 Aug. 1907 at The 
•'tart. Call.vnrliT, mid was intern d in C'al- 
l.inder C'l metci-y. He )jci(ue.at!ied dO,OOi*A 
to Gla-go'.v Uiiivnrtity. lor the endow- 
ment of ,1 chair of modern language?, tu 
bo named after Jiirn. To tiie (-da-.gow' 
Athena uin Commercial f'ollego and the 
Cihi-gow t,ltamherof Coiiimercc te.-jpectively 
he left li.iiXJ., and he bequeathed lUtioi. 
each to the Edinburgh Border Counties 
A—oehlion and the Gla^eow Border 
(Auintie-. A^'oriation to cstal)U.-h soholar- 


inanaged the Seaham engine Olka at Min- .-hip.? to be caVed by hi? name. .Jacks 
derlaiid for a time, heiva?’ iippiointcflin ISOfl married ou 2J UA. lb'7S Matilda Ferguson, 
manager for ilcasro, Robinow and Aliirjoii- d'luuliter of John and Emily btiven, 
banks, ironmasters of Cll.icgow. On t> bee. Glargow. Hi-; wife survived her husband, 
1880 he established on hi,s own account at but there was no family. 

Glasgow a coueeru which speedily [Information from Mr. H. -Wnold Wilson, 

into the well-knciwn Ann of M iliuiiu Jacks Alessrs. iVilli.am Jaclis and Co. ; B'hos 
and f-o., iron and steel meroliants, of Gla.s- who. 1900; Glasgow Herald, 10 Aus. 1907; 
gow, MidtUeshrough, Sheffield, .and Grange- Chambfraks Journal, April 1902; Scottish 
mouth. In IS'Al he was president of the Field, Dec. 1900 personal knowledge.] 
British Iron Trade aUsociation. T, B. 


Jacks was elected in the liberal interest 
M.P. for Leith Burgles in ISSo, Uiiwilling- 
nesa to accept Gladstone’s Irish pdicy 
cost hull his seat at the general election 
of 18S0, but he represented the county of 
dtirling as a liberal from 1892 to 189u. 
Thenceforth he gave his leisure to liferaiy 
work. He had show n fcholarsliip and taste 
in a translation of Lesdng’s ' hlathan the 
Wise,’ which appe.ared in 1894 with an j 
introduction by De,an Farrar. ‘ Robert 
Burns in other Tongues' (1896) presented 
and discussed versions of the 8'cottish poet 
in sixteen foreign languages. ‘ The Life 
of Prince Bismarck' (1899) and ‘Janies 
Watt’ (1901) are compact biographic^'. 

‘ dingles from Life’s Gathering ’ (19(i2 ; 
2nd edit. 1903), with an introduction by 
Dean Farrar, who suggested the book, h 
largely autobiograpiliieal. ‘ The life of bis 
Alajeaty William II, German Emjieror ’ 
(1904), bruuglit a hearty acknowledgment 
from the Kaiser, with a signed portrait. 

Jacks was a D.L. for Stirlingshire, and 
in 1809 he was created LL.U. of Glasgow 


JACKSOK. JOIIX (I83S-1901), pmfes- 
I sional cricketer, born at Bungay, .Suffolk, on 
21 May 1833, was taken to Nottingham-hirc 
in infancy and was brought up near 
Xowark, where in the hunting season he 
-sv.is wont to run barefoot after the hounds. 
He learned Ills early cricket at Southwell, 
and after engagements as a pruf«=sional 
at Ken ark, Edinburgh, and Ijiswioh, he 
joined the Xotta SI, whom he served for 
ten years. He first aiipeared at Lord's for 
the Sorth v. South in 1836, and in 1857, 
when ha captured S -wickets for 20 runs in 
the same match, was the most prominent 
bowh-r in England. In 18.78, when helping 
Tvont u. England, he took 9 wickets for 
I 27 runs at Loid’s, and 13 wieket.s for 90 
rnn-s at Canterbury. His highest batting 
score in tiist-class cricket, w hen scores were 
rarely very high, was 100 for Notts i’. Kent 
in 1863, From 1830 to 1804 he played 
in twelve matches for the Players v. 
Gentlemen, and in the match at Lord's 
in 1801 he and Edgar \Yillsher bowled 

A A 2 
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unohanged through both irminga of the 
Gentlemen. In 1869 he went with the 
first Enghsh team to America, meeting with 
great auooesa against local teams. He was 
a member of George Parr’s All England XI 
and visited Australia with Parr’s team in 
the winter of 1863. In 1866 his career was 
out short by an accident to his leg while 
playing for hfotts v. Yorkshire. _ From 
1870 till his’^death ha lived mainly at 
Liverpool, where from 1870 to 1872 he was 
professional at Princes Park, and in 1871 
caterer, groundman, and bowler to the 
Liverpool club. In 1875 he was employed 
in a Liverpool warehouse, but in later years 
he fell into poverty, and died in Liverpool 
workhouse infirmary on 4 Nov. 1901. 

Fully sis feet in height, and weighing 
over 16 stone, Jackson was a fli'st-class 
round arm bowler, with an easy action, 
combining variety and accm'aoy with 
tremendous pace, which gained for him 
the title of the ‘ demon bowler.’ Jack- 
son figures in many of Leech’s famous 
‘ Punch ’ cricket sketches, where the village 
cricketer is seen bandaged after bruises 
inflicted by Jackson’s hghtning deliveries, 
but showing pride in his sufl’orings (see 
Punch, 29 Aug. 1863). 

[The Times, 9 Nov. 1901 ; Wisden’s 
Cricketers' Almanack, 1902, Ixvi. ; Read’s 
Annals of Oriokot, 1895 ; Haygarth’s Cricket 
Scores and Biographies, v. 199-200 ; W. 
Caffyn’s Seventy-one not out, 1899 ; pp. 72-4, 
passim j'^notes Idndly supplied by Mr. P. M. 
Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

JACKSON, JOHNHUGHLINGS (1836- : 
1911), physician, bom at Provideuco Green, 
Green Hammerton, Yorkshhe, on 4 April 
1836, was the youngest son in the fainily 
of four sons and one daughter of Samuel 
Jackson, a yeoman owning his own land at 
Providence Green, and at one time also a 
brewer. His mother, whose maiden sur- 
name was Hnghhngs, was of Welsh extrao- 
tiou. His three brothers settled in New ‘ 
Zealand, where one of them, Major Wilham 
Jackson, greatly distinguished himself in 
the Maori war, and was afterwards accident- 
ally drowned. From the villago school of 
Green Hammerton, Jackson passed succes- 
sively to schools at Tadoaster, Yorkshire, 
and I at Nailsworth, Glouoeaterslure, but 
owed, in bis own opinion, little to his 
instruction there. Apprenticed at York 
to^WiUiam C. Anderson, M.R.C.S. (father 
of Dr. Tempest Anderson), he began Ms 
medical education at the York Medical and 
Surgical )Sehool, and continued it at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, where Sir James 


Paget was one of Ms teachers. After 
matrieulating at London University and 
qualifying M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. in 1856, he 
was mitil 1869 house surgeon to the dis- 
pensary at York, and wms there mtimately 
associated with Thomas Laycock [q. v.] 
then physician to the dispensary, Return! 
ing to London m 1869, he thought of giving 
up medicine in order to devote himself to 
philosophy, but was dissuaded by (Sir) 
Jonathan HutoMnson, to whom he had an 
introduction, and was, through Hutchinson’s 
influence, appointed to the staff of the 
Metropolitan Free Hospital. He also became 
in 1869 lecturer on pathology at the London 
Hospital, and in the summer session he 
lectm’cd on Mstology and the microsoope. 
In 1860 he graduated M.D. at St. Andrews. 
In 1863 he was appointed assistant phy- 
sician to the London Hospital and lecturer 
on physiology in the medical school. He 
became physician in 1874, and remamed 
on the active staff till 1894. He was for a 
time one of the physicians to the Islington 
Dispensary, and a clinical assistant to Mr. 
Poland at the Moorfields Eye HospitM. 

Meanwhile in May 1862 Jackson wag 
made assistant physician to the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic in 
Queen Square. This institution was estab- 
lished in 1859. When Dr. Jackson jomed 
the staff, Dr. Charles Edward Brown-S6 quard 
[q. V. Suppl. I] was one of the physieiana 
there, and he was succeeded in 1863 by 
Dr. Charles Bland Radclifie [q. v.]. BroTOi 
Sequard led Jackson to devote Ms attention 
cMefly to diseases of the nervous system. 
Jackson remained on the active staff of 
the hospital until 1006, when he became 
consulting physician. 

In 1868 Jackson, who had become 
M.R.C.P. London in I860, wag elected 
F.R.C.P., and in 1869 he delivered the 
Gulstonian lectures at the College of 
Physicians— an honour usually conferred 
on the moat distinguished newly elected 
fellow. His subject was ‘ Certain Points 
in the Study and Classifioation of Diseases 
of the Nervous System.’ He was also 
Croonian lecturer at the college m 1884, 
Ms subject bemg ‘ Evolution and Dissolu- 
tion of the Nervous System,’ and he became 
Lumleiau lecturer in 1890, choosing the 
subject of ‘ Convulsive Seizures.’ Thus 
he had the rmuaual distmotion of heiag 
chosen to deliver three courses of leetures 
before tbe college. He was a member of 
the council of the college m 1888 and 1889. 
He was elected F.E.S. in 1878. 

Jackson’s main work was done in 
neurology. His investigations fall rougMy 
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into tlirea scries. His earliest interest was 
apparently in speecli defect in brain disease, 
and by carefnl and detailed study of numer- 
ous Ceases he was able to associate such 
defect in most cases ivith disease in the 
left cerebral hemi.sphere. His papers 'nith 
these detailed facts 'and conclusions were 
pubUshed chiefly m the ' London Hospital 
Eeports ’ in and about 1804. fPwo years 
previously Broca had definitely associated 
loss of speech with disease of the po.sterior 
part of the third left frontal convolution. 
These investigations were unknown to 
Jackson at the date of his early research, 
and on leaniing of them he generously 
acknowledged that his independent con- 
clusions had ‘ on every point of importance 
been anticipated hy M. Broca.’ The 
exceptions noted by Jackson were sub- 
sequently found to be explained in most 
instances by the observation that in left- 
handed persons the speech centre was as a 
rule .situated in the right liemisphere. 

The second series of Dr. Jackson’s in- 
vestigations wa.s coiioernod with the occur- 
rence of local epileptic di.sohai’go.s. The.so 
are now knowir as instances of Jacksonian 
epilepsy, although Jackson did not himself 
use that term. He always acknowledged 
Bravais’s earlier recognition of this form 
of convulsion (1824), and the observa- 
tion of ‘ epileptic hemiplegia ’ — the tem- 
porary paralj'sis following such convulsions 
— by Dr Robert Bentley Todd [q. v.]. 
But it was by the observation of a large 
number of such cases of convulsions 
starting locally, by careful examination 
of the subsequent paralysis or weakness, 
and the correlation of these mth the 
actual position of the lesion in the 
brain givmg rise to the phenomena, that 
Jackson was able, in 1870, to indicate 
certain regions of the brain as definitely 
related to certain limb movements, as well 
as to confirm incidentally tlie earlier work 
hy Broca on the speech centre. Fritsch 
and Hitzig in Germany, and Ferrier in 
England, soon supplied experimental cor- 
roboration. 

Jackson’s third series of investigations 
had reference to the hierarchy of the nervous 
system, and although it may seem more 
theoretical and suggestive than practical, 
yet his hypotheses were constantly fortified 
and illustrated from clinical observation and 
the study of actual disease. He conceived 
the nervous system to consist of a series of 
levels — a lower, a middle, and a higher. 
In the lowest level, movements are repre- 
sented in their simplest and least complex 
form ; these centres are situated in the 


medullary and spin al .structm'es . The middle 
level consists of the .so-called motor area 
of the cortex, and the highest motor levels 
are foimd in the prafrontal area. Jackson 
did not attempt to formulate definitely 
the application of this theory of levels to 
sensory structures. His conception of the 
nervous system, as an evolution of the 
complex out of the simple, renders intel- 
ligible the theory of nervous disease as a 
process of dissolution — a term borrowed 
from Herbert Spencer. The highest and 
most lately developed fruiotions are those 
to go first in the process of disease. The 
removal of the inhibition of the highest 
centres results in the imcontroUed action 
of the lower, and we thus have the explana- 
tion of such widely different conditions as 
post-hemiplegic rigidity and the illusions 
of the insane. Negative or destructive 
lesions do not produce positive symptoms ; 
these are the outcome of the action of normal 
structures acting without the control or 
restramt of the more highly developed 
structures or structures of the higher level. 
The last subject at which ho worked was 
the form of'epilepsy which has been desig- 
nated ‘ nnoinate,’ from the fact, which he 
was the first to point out, that its symptoms 
were associated with a lesion in the uncinate 
gyrus of the temporo-spheiioidal lobe. His 
first case of this disorder was published 
in 1866, and he returned to the subject 
in several later contributions to medical 
hterature. 

Jackson’s researches depended on an 
immense amount of detailed observa- 
tion. Thousands of cases were carefully 
diagnosed, and their symptoms and signs 
noted in the greatest detail. His work 
combines attention to the minutest details 
with a power of the widest generalisation. 
As a cUnioal assistant at Moorflelds Eye 
Hospital Jackson w'as one of the first 
physicians to use the ophthalmoscope in 
this country, and he employed it habitually 
and diligently in his observations on disease. 
He was the first to point out that well- 
marked optic neuritis may co-exist mth 
perfect vision. 

Jackson, whose personal character was 
notable for its simpheity and consideration 
for others, died at 3 Manchester Square 
on 7 Oot. 1911, and was buried atHighgate. 
He married in I860 his cousin, Elizabeth 
Dade Jackson ; she died in 1876, leaving no 
issue. 

Jackson’s writings have not been col- 
lected. They are scattered through various 
periodicals. The ‘ Ihondon Hospital Reports,’ 
1864-1869, contain some of his earliest 
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and most important work. He contributed 
many articles to ‘ Brain,’ the ‘West Riding 
Hospital Reports,’ the ‘ Lancet,’ ‘ British 
Medical Journal,’ ‘ Medical Times and 
Gazette,’ ‘Medical Press and Cu’cular,’ 
the ‘ Proceedings of the International 
IMedical Congress in London,’ the ‘Moor- 
fields Hospital Reports,’ and the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings ’ of the Ophthalmological and 
Medical Societies, 

[The Times, 9 Oct. 1911 ; British Mod. 
Juurn. and Lancet, 14 Oct. 1911 ; London 
Hosp. Gaz., Oct. and Dec. 1895 ; Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson in Brit. Med. Journal, 9 Nov. 
1911 ; information from hlr. Charles Jackson 
(cousin) ; personal loiovledge.] J. T. 

JACKSON, DLiSON (1819-1003), wood- 
engraver. 11 as born of humble parentage 
at Ovingham, Northumberland, on 23 May 
1819. He came to London at the age of 
eleven to re.side irith his elder brother, John 
Jack, son [q, v.], joint author with William 
Andrew Ohatto of the ‘ Treatise on Wood 
Engraving ’ (1839). Mason received from 
his brother his first lessons in wood-engrav- 
ing. By 1836 he was sufficienHy advanced 
to take part in the engraving of Richard 
SojTuour’s de.sign for the green wi'a 2 )per of 
the monthly parts of ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
Between 18.50 and 1860 Jaokison made 
himself a name by Iris wood-engravings 
for the Art Union of London j by Ins 
engraved illustrations to ICnight’s Shake- 
speare (lSul-2), Walton’s ‘ Compicat Angler’ 
(1850), and the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ (1859) ; 
and by his work in the ‘ Illustrated London 
News.’ On the death of Herbert Ingram 
[q. V.] in 1860 Jackson joined the staff of 
the ‘ Illustrated London News ’ as art editor, 
a position which he filled with great ability 
till his retirement some thirty years later. 
Like his brother. Mason Jackson took a 
literary and lustorioal as well as a practical 
interest in his profession. His book ‘ The 
Pictorial Press : its Origin and Progress ’ 
(1885) is a valuable work, tracing the rise 
and progress of illustrated journalism from 
its crudest beginnings to its modern develop- 
ment. He died in London on 28 Deo. 1903, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

)-= Jackson married Lucy Tippetts on 
16 July. 1864, and had two sons and a 
daughter. His daughter married Professor 
Sir Walter Raleigh in July 1890. 

His elder son, Aethub. Mason Jackson 
(1866-1909), was educated at Westminster 
School and Brasenoso College, Oxford, 
and entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1887. After being collector at Nasik for 
two years he was murdered there by a young 
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Brahmm on 21 Doe. 1909, on the eve of his 
departure to take over tlio duties of collector 
at Bombay. During his service in India 
ho devoted hi.s great talents especially to 
the study of Sanskrit and the vernaculars, 
and was reonguised as one of tho best 
Oriental scholars of his day. 

[The Times, 2 Jail. 1904 and 23 Dee. 1909 ; 
Illustrated London No\v.s, 2 Jan. 1904 • 
private information.] M. H. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL PHILLIPS (1830- 
1904), water-colour artist, born at Bristol on 
4 Sept. 1830, was only son of four children of 
Samuel Jackson [q. v.], landso.ape-painter, 
byhiswife Jane Phillips. Onosister married 
jVIt. Roeckcl, musical composer ; another is 
Mrs. Ada Villicrs, a musician. He received 
early instruction in art from his father at 
Bristol, and studied figure drawing at the 
life school of the academy there. Among 
Ills early Bristol friends were James Pranoi? 
Dauby [q. v.] and Charles Bramvliite 
[q. V.]. He soon dirootod his attention 
mamly to land- and sea-scape, and first 
exhibited m London at tho ago of twenty. 
Ill 18S1 his ‘ Dismasted Ship off the Welsh 
Coast ’ was shown at tho British Institution, 
where between that year and 1857 ho ex- 
hibited nine pictures. Ho first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1852, and from that 
year to 1881 sent eight paintings and eight 
drawings. On 14 Feb. 1853 he was made 
associate of the Royal Water Colour Society, 
and henceforth confined himself to water 
colours, sending the maximum number of 
pictures — eight a year — to each summer 
exlvibition of the society until 1876. when 
he was elected full moinher. By 1881 he 
had sent some 600 works to the ivinter and 
summer exliibitions. His cfirlior works, 
mainly in oOs, showed a preference for 
Devon and Cornish coast scenes, and many 
of them won the praise of Ruskin. His 
‘ Coast of North Devon ’ (Brit. Instit.) iva,s 
bought by Mr. Bioknell. The more important 
were ‘ A Roadstead after a Gale, Tivilight ’ 
(R.A. 1852), ‘ Towing a Disabled Vessel ’ 
(R.A. 1852), ‘ Hazy Morning on the Coast 
of Devon ’ (1853), (the two latter now in 
Viet, and Alh. Museum, South Kensington), 
‘ A Summer Day on the Coast ’ (1865), ‘ The 
Breakwater and Chapel Rook, Bude,’ and 
‘ The Sands at Bude ’ (1856), ‘ Dartmouth 
Harbour’ (1858), ‘On the Hamoaze, Ply- 
mouth’ (1858, now at South Kensington), 
‘ Styhead Tam, Cumberland ’ (1858), and ‘ A 
Dead Oahn far at sea ’ (1868), A tour in 
Switzerland in 1858 with his father produced 
his ‘ Lake of Thun — ^Evening,’ exMbited in 
1859. Other sea-scapes followed, viz. ‘ Bam- 
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liorotiffh ’ in 1859. ‘ Whitby Pier in a Gale ' 
in 1863. and ‘ St. Ives' Pier’ in 1864. In 
1850 he removed to StrcatIcy-on-Thamcs. 
Reading, and subsequently to Henley- 
on-Thames. Thenceforward he chiefly 
devoted himself to views of the Thames. 

‘ The Thames at Wargrave. JIid-d.ay ’ (now 
at Smith Kensuigton) is dated 1SC6, and 
‘ The Thames from Streatley Bridge ’ 1868. 
Jackson' .s strength lay in firm and careful 
execution, and in restrained harmonie.s 
of tone and colour. In such early work 
as his ‘ Hazy Morning on the Coast of 
Devon ’ he favoured restful .sunlight cll'c-cts. 
His haiidlins of grey mist and clouds 
always skilfully interpreted the placid west 
country atmosphere. Jackson had other 
than artistic interest, s. He was kceiJy 
interested in photography, and invented an 
instantaneous shutter for which he gained 
a medal from the Royal Photographic 
Society. He moved in later life to Bristol 
and died unman led at his residence theie. 
02 Clifton Park Road, on 27 Jan. 1904. 

[The Time-, 2 fob. 10U4; Atliciia-uni, hFeb. 
19Ul; J. L. Roget. Hi--t. of the Old Water 
Colour Society. 1S91, ii. 379-81 ; Vii-toihi 
nnd -Alheit Mus. Cat. of Water Coloiu 
Painting.^, 19U8 j Grai’C-'s Pioval -Acad. E.v- 
hibitors and Biitiah Institution E.xhibitois ; 
The ‘ Old ’ Water Colour Society in Studio. 
Spring mini her, 1905 ; Ruskin Acad. Hof cs, cd. 
Cook and Wedderburn, 1904. pp. 80, 198, 249.] 

W, B. 0. 

JAMES, SmHEHRY. first Lord James 
OE Hereford (1828-1911), lawyer and 
state.sman, born at Hereford on 30 Oct. 
1828, was 11110 ! and youngest son of Philip 
Turner James, surgeon, of Hereford, by his 
r\ife Frances Clertrude, daughter of John 
Bodenham of The Grove, Presteign, Rad- 
norshire. One of hia brother-s, Cwyune 
James, became a leading solicitor at Here- 
ford, and a nephew is Judge Gwynme 
Jsiiuos. He was educated at Cheltoiiham 
College, wliich was opened hi 1841, and was 
the fh'st boy on the roll. In after years ho 
V as president of the council of governors of 
the school, and founded the James of Here- 
ford entrance scholarships, primarily for 
Herefordshiro boys. At school he played 
in Ihe cricket elevens of 1844 and 1845. 
and never lost his hiterest in the game, 
pilayiug occasionally for the old boys- 
ancl becoming president of the M.C.C. m 
1889. He gained no special distinction 
in 'school studies, and on leaving began 
training as an engineer, but soon joined the 
Middle Temple as a student (12 Jan. 1849) 
He was lecturer’s prizeman in 1850 anc' 
1851, and was one of the earliest and fore 
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mo.=;t mcmbciy of the Hardwicke Debating 
Society, where he developed a power of 
lucid speaking. Hilled to the bar in 1832, 
be joined the Oxtord circuit, among his con- 
temporaries being Mr. (afterwards Baron) 
Huddleston [q. v.] and Henry IMatthews, 
now Lord Llandaff. His rise at the bar 
was not rapid. He practised at first 
mainly in the mayor’s court, of wdiiob he 
became leader. Comparatively early in 
hi-s career ho became known to (Sir) John 
Hollams [q. v. >Siippl. II], and through him 
obtained much commercial work at the 
Guildhall. In 1867, after fifteen years at 
the bar, he was appointed ‘ postman ’ of the 
Court of Exchequer — an office now extinct 
— and became a Q.C. in 1869, Next year 
he was elected bencher of bis Inn, and in 
1888 served as treasmer. In 1870 he 
joined (Sir) Henry Drummond Wolff [q. v. 
Suppl. II] in an expedition to the seat of 
the Franco-German war, and came under 
the fire of French artillery at Strasshm'g. 

In 1869 James entered the House of 
Commons as liberal member for Taunion. 
There be came to the front more quickly 
than at the bar. In company with (Sir) 
WUliam Harcourt [q. v. Snppl. II] ho w’as 
soon a prominent figure on the ministerial 
.side below the gangway, occasionally oriti- 
ci.sing Lis leadens with effect. As a parlia- 
mentary speaker he was rarely brief, but 
he held the ear of the house. A speech 
which he made in 1871 against a hill 
introduced by Jacob Bright for giving 
the parli,anicntary franchise to unmarried 
female hon&eholders attracted attention as 
‘ a bold and incisive speech . . . the 
.speech of a man wiio was weary of talking 
aromid a suljjeot ,and went straight to the 
root of the matter ’ (Ami. Reg. 1871, p. 92). 
During the same .session he took an active 
part as a private member in the debates 
on the tdeotions (parliamentary and 
municipal) bill, wkioli was thrown out by 
the Lords. In 1872 he increased his 
reputation by a speech supportuig Mi’. 
Justice Keogh’s judgment hi the Galw’ay 
election petition, a ‘ powerful and conclu- 
sive argument ’ (ih. 1872, p. 85), upon •wliioh 
ho was complimented by Disraeli among 
many othei's. In 1873 ho was prominent in 
the debates on Lord Selbome’s Jnclicatuie 
Act. In Sept. 1873 he became solicitor- 
general in Gladstone’s government in suc- 
cession to Sii' George Jessel [q. v.], and was 
knighted. Two months later, when the 
attorney-general (Sir) John Duka Coleridge 
[q. V. Suppl. I] became lord chief justice, 
James succeeded Mm as attorney-general, 
Sir William Harcourt becoming solicitor- 
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general in liis place. Parliament iTas dis- 
solved immediately afterwards, and James 
was re-elected for Taunton, but the defeat 
of bis party deprived him of office. While 
in opposition, he was active in debate, and 
when Gladstone returned to office after 
the general election of 1880 James, who 
retained his seat for Taunton, again became 
attorney-general. He held the post mitil 
the liberal government went out in 1885, 
the solicitor-general being Farrer Herschell 
(aftenvards Lord Herschell) [q. v. Suppl- 1]- 
James performed both his pohtical and 
professional work, which was exceptionally 
heavy, with unsparing energy. In parlia- 
ment his chief exploit was the drafting 
and oarrjring through its various stages 
the corrupt practices bill of 1883. Ho had 
aheady championed the cause of electoral 
purity, and his skill and temper in the con- 
duct of his bill evoked Gladstone’s admira- 
tion. In all relations James won the prime 
lumister’s ‘ peculiarly warm regard,’ which 
James fully reciprocated (ii/e of Qlacl- 
stone, iii, 110). On 21 Jmie 1885 he was 
made a privy councillor. 

At the general election of 1885, after the 
new reform bill had become law, he was 
relumed as member for Bury m Lanca-sHre, 
and he represented that constituency for 
the rest of his time in the House of Commons. 
V\Tien Gladstone declared for home rule 
early in 1888, James declared unhesitatuigly 
against the change of Irish policy. Glad- 
stone offered him first the lord chancellor- 
ship and then the home secretarj'ship in 
his new mmistry, but James, with rare 
self-denial, declined both. He was already 
a warm intimale friend of Lord Hartington 
{.afterwards duke of Devonshire), and vith 
him he thenceforward acted in close per- 
sonal sympathy, becoming a leader of the 
newly formed liberal-unionist party. Re- 
turned for Bury at the elections of 1886 
and 1892, James, now a private member 
of parliament, continued his private practice 
at the bar. He appeared for ‘ The Times ’ 
with Sir Richard Webster, the attorney- 
general, before the PameU commission of 
1888-9, and summed up his clients’ case, 
in reply to Sit Charles Russell’s final speech 
for Parnell, in a twelve days’ speech, 
‘ perhaps the most notable of aU his forensic 
achievements ’ (31 Oct. to 22 Nov. 1889) 
(Law Journal). Proml892tolS95heacteda8 
attorney-general of the Duchy of Cornwall to 
King Edward Vll, then Prince of Wales, with 
whom he had formed a close intimacy. In 
1899 hp Trncj mn/lA linn T J. T) nf rintrihrirlfro 


and in Eeb. 1895 he, on behalf of the 
Laneasliire cotton spinners, led the opposi- 
tion to the liberal government’s piroposal 
to rehnpose duties on cotton imported into 
India. On the return of the unionists to 
power in August 1895 James was raised 
to the peerage as Lord James of Hereford, 
and for the first time became a cabinet 
minister (5 Aug.), holding the oifice of 
ffianeellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
[inionisl administration. In 1806 he joined 
the judicial committee of the privy conneU, 
and took part in the judicial work of that 
body as well as of the House of Lords. 
He made no great mark as a lord of appeal, 
po.ssibly owing to his advanced age and 
distraction by other work. He resigned 
his position on the judicial committee 
before his death. He had, however, emi- 
nently a judicial mind. As arbitrator in 
industrial disputes, .and notably as ohairman 
of the coal conciliation hoard from 1898 to 
1909, he gave a series of important decisions, 
which were accepted by all parties without 
demui’. Between 1895 and 1002 ho sat, 
too, on a committee of the privy council 
appomled to deal with university eduoation 
in the north of England. 

James resigned office in July 1902, when 
Mr. Balfour succeeded Lord Salisbury as 
prime mhiister. Trained in old whig prin- 
ciples, he was not in sympathy ivith the edu- 
cation policy of the imionist government. In 
the same year he was made G.C.V.O. Next 
year, when Mj. Chamberlain formulated 
his policy of tariff reform, James declared 
his resolute adherence to the principle of 
free trade. As in the home rule crisis, he 
acted with the duke of Dcvonsliire, and 
stiffened the latter in his opposition to the 
new pohey. In NTov. 1909 he opposed, as 
unconstitutional, the rejection of the budget 
by the House of Lords. During his later 
years he took much interest hi the Imperial 
Institute, and w'as for a long time ohahman 
of the advisory committee. 

Although no eloquent speaker nor pro- 
found lawyer, James was an admirable 
advocate, especially in the conduct of 
criminal oases. He had in a high degree 
the good judgment of a strong, clear, and 
business-like mind. He was not too legal 
for the House of Commons, where his tact 
and clearness of expiositioii rendered him 
one of the most successful of aU laiv 
officers of the crown. His political views 
were of the wlfig type, cautious and 
moderate, but unhesitating. 

A arnor^ oeriOf»i oIItt tllP 
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constantly a guest at his shooting parties. 
He was an intimate friend of Jlillais; he 
knew Dickens, Charles Reade, Tom Taylor, 
and other men eminent in literature or art, 
.although he had few intellectual interests 
outside Ilia profession. His chief associates 
were engaged in the laiv, and he was gener- 
ous in encouragement to young barristers. 
To the bar, as he told his constituents at 
Bury, he was more indebted than most 
men. ‘ I worked my way into its ranks . . . 
there my friendships have been formed.’ 
He was munificent in private charity. He 
died on 18 Aug. 1911 at Kings wood Warren 
near Epsom. Previously he had made his 
country home at Breamore near Salisbury, 
and there he was buried in the parish 
churchyard. He was unmarried, and the 
peerage became extinct at his death. A por- 
trait bj' Mr. J. St. H. Lander is in the 
Benchers’ Rooms at the Middle Temple, and 
there are other portrait.s at the Devonshire 
Club and at Cheltenham College. Aeartoon 
by ‘Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1874. 

A fund in his memoiy for the endow mcnt 
of Cheltenham College was inaugurated in 
July 1912. 

[Authorities cited ; The Times, 19 Aug. 1911 ; 
Law Journal, 20 Aug, 1911 ; Holland’s Life of 
the Duke of Devonshire, 1911 ; Sir Algeinon 
West in CornhiU Mag., Jan. 1912 ; Men of 
the Time, 1S99 ; Bm'ke’a Peerage ; private 
sources.] 0. P. L. 

JAMES, JAMES (1832-1902), composer 
of ‘ Land of my Fathers,’ the Welsh 
national anthem, horn on 4 Nov. 1832 at 
the ‘ Ancient Druid ’ inn, Argoed, in the 
parish of Bedwellty, Monmouthshire, was 
son of Evan James (1809-1878) by his wife 
Elizabeth Stradling of Caerphilly. The 
father, a Welsh versifier under the pen- 
name of leuan ah lago, removed with his 
family about 1844 to Pontypridd, where he 
canded on the business of weaver and wool 
merchant. His son James assisted liim in 
the business. On a Sunday evening in 
January 1856 the father wrote a Welsh 
song of three verses, to which the son, a 
good singer and harpist, shortly afterwards 
composed original music, giving it the 
name of ‘ Gian Rhondda ’ (original score 
reproduced in ‘ Graphic ’ for 6 Aug. 1893). 
The words and the simple and tuneful 
melody, which owed nothing to any folk- 
song of England or Scotland, caught the 
public taste when sung locally by the son 
at an eisteddfod at Pontypridd in 1857 
and on other occasions. Thomas Llewelyn, 
a harpist of Aberdare, to whom James eom- 


nnpublished Welsh air.s, now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Mary Davies, which he sub- 
mitted for competition at the LlangoDen 
eisteddfod of 1858, in the course of which 
it seems to have been also sung (Eistedi- 
jod Programme). The air so impressed the 
adjudicator, John Oiren (Owain Alaw) 
(1821-1883), that he included it, with 
symphonies and accompaniments of his 
own (and an English translation of the 
words by Eben Fardd), in his ‘ Gems of 
Welsh Melody’ (Ruthin, 1860, No. 1). 
He gave it the name of ‘ Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau,’ or ‘ Land of my Fathers,’ from 
the opening words of the fiist verse. 

The song gradually grew in popularity, 
and was sung at the national eisteddfod 
at Bangor in August 1874. During the 
foUowing decade it heoamc recognised by 
Welshmen in all parts of the world {Cymru 
Fit, 30 Nov. 1889) as the national anthem 
of Wales, being generally sung at the close 
of meetings, all persons present meanwhile 
standing uncovered or at the salute, and 
joining in the chorus. The sou composed 
music for several other songs of bis father, 
but none was published. Leaving Ponty- 
pridd in 1873, James lived at Mountain 
Ash (1873-01) and at Aberdare, where he 
died at Ha^rthorn Terraco on 11 June 
1902, being buried at Aberdare cemetery. 
He married in 1850 Cecilia, daughter of 
Morgan and Joan Miles of Pontypridd, 
by whom he had two sous and three 
daughters, his eldest and only surviving 
son, Taliesin, being a teacher of the harp. 
A fund has been raised for providing a 
memorial for the joint authors of the song, 
but its form has not yet been decided. 

[Information from James’s son Mr. Taliesin 
James, Cardiff, and Mrs. Mary Davies ; T. E. 
Roberts, Diet, of Eminent Welshmen (1008), 
p. 202 ; T. Mardy Rees, Notable Welshmen 
(1908), p. .381 ; Morien, Hist, of Pontypridd 
(190.3), pp. 68-71 (with portraits of father 
and son) ; Graphic, 5 Aug. 1893 (with illus- 
trations) ; Grove’s Diet, of Music and 
Musicians (1907), v. 499; Mr. D. Emlyn 
Evans’s notes on the song in ‘ Gem Selection 
— Songs of Wales,’ published by Valentine ; 
circular issued by Pontypridd Memorial 
Committee (1909). A long correspondence as 
to the alleged similarity of the song to ‘ Rosin 
the Bean’ appeared in the South Wales 
Daily News for March 1884 (see especially 
James James’s letter 17 March) and in 
Western Mail (CardifE) for 4, 7, 8, and 9 April 
1884.] D. Ll. T. 

JAJMESON, ANDREW, Loed Aedwall 
/iQai;_iQni .^mttish iudae, horn at Ayr 
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Jameson, sberiH of Aberdeen and liincar- 
dino, by liis wife Alexander, daughter- 
of Alexander Colquhoun Campbell ol 
Barnhill, Diunbartonshire. Uduoated at 
Edinburgh Academy, ho gi-aduated M.A. 
from the University of St. Andrews in 1865. 
He afterwards attended Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and on 19 May 1870 he passed at the 
Scottish bar, where he gradually acquired 
a considei'able practice. In 1882 he was 
appointed junior counsel to the department 
of woods and forests. On 27 April 1886 he 
was made sheriff of Koxburghshire, Berwick- 
shire, and Selldrkshh’e. Having taken a 
prominent part in politics as a liberal 
unionist, he received from Lord Salisbury’s 
government the office of sheriff of the 
comities of Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland 
on 28 Nov. 1890, and became sheriff of 
Perthshire on 27 Oot. 1891. On the resigna- 
tion of Henry James Moncreiff , second Baron 
Moncreiff [q. v. Suppl. II], he was raised to 
the bench, on 6 Jan. 1906, with the title of 
Lord Ardwall. In the same year he was made 
hon. LL.D. of St. Andi-ews, After an illness 
of about six months he died, at 14 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, on 21 Nov. 1911, and was 
buried at Anwotli in ICirkcudhrightshire. 

In addition to legal and political work 
Jameson was active in other spheres of 
public life. He conducted several im- 
portant inquiries on hchalE of the govern- 
ment, frequently acted as an arbiter in 
industrial disputes, and was for some years, 
in succession to Lord James of Hereford, 
chairman of the hoard of conciliation, be- 
tween the coalowners and SoottiBh JBners’ 
Eederation. He was keenly interested in 
Scottish religious affairs, as a member of the 
Free church, and he supported Dr. Robert 
Rainy [q.v. Sup{)l. 11] in promoting the union 
of that body with the United Presbyterians 
(1900), though he had strongly opposed 
him during the agitation for disestablishing 
the Church of Scotland. He was also 
devoted to country life, and during the 
later part of his career paid much attention 
to agriculture. Of frank and boisterous 
speech, he shared the tastes and pursuits 
of the Scottish judges of the old school, 
of wliioh Georgs Fergusson, Lord Hermand 
[q. V.], was the last survivor {Scotsman, 
22 Nov. 1911). 

In 1875 Jameson married Christian, 
daughter of John Gordon Brown of Loohan- 
head and niece of Walter MeCuUoch of 
Ardwall in Kirkcudbrightshire, from whom 
she uiherited the estate after which the 
judge took his title. There were bom of 
this marriage one daughter and three 
sons, the eldest and youngest of whom 


entered the army. The second, John 
Gordon Jameson, advocate, unsuccessfully 
contested East Edinburgh, as a unionist 
at a by-election in January 1912. There 
are three paintings of Lord Ardwall by 
Sir George Reid, two of which are (1912) 
at 14 Moray Place, Edinburgh, and the 
tliird at Ardwall. 

[EoU of the Faculty of Advocates ; Scots, 
man, and Perthshire Constitutional Journal, 
22 Nov. 1911 ; personal knowledge.] 

G. W. T. 0. 

JAPP, ALEXANDER HAY(1837~1005), 
author and publisher, born at Dun, near 
Montrose, on 26 Dec. 1837, was youngest 
son of Alexander Japp, a carpenter, by 
his wife Agnes Hay. After the father’s early 
death, the mother and her family moved 
to Montrose, where Alexander was educated 
at Milne’s school. At seventeen Japp 
became a book-keeper with Messrs. Christie 
and Sons, tailors, at Edinburgh. Three 
years later he removed to London, and for 
two years was employed in the East India 
department of Smith, Elcjer and Co. Smith 
Williaims, the firm’s literary adviser, once 
took him to see Leigh Hunt. Returning 
to Scotland owing to illness, he worked 
for Messrs. Grieve and Oliver, Edinburgh 
hatters, and in Ids leisure in 1860-1 
attended classes at the university in meta- 
physics, logic, and moral philosophy. He 
became a double prizeman in rhetoric, 
and received from Professor W. E. 
Aytomi a special certificate of distinc- 
tion, but he did not graduate. At 
Eclinhiugh he was much in tlie society 
of young artists, including Jolm Pettie 
[q. V.] and his friends. Turning to jour- 
nalism, he edited the ‘Inverness Com-ier’ 
and the ‘ Montrose Re-view.’ Having settled 
in London in 1864, he jomed for a short 
time the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ While -writing 
for other papers, he acted as general literary 
adviser to the publishing firm of Alexander 
Strahan, afterwards William Isbister and 
Co., and aided in editing their periodicals, 
‘ Good Words,’ ‘ Sunday Magazine’ (from 
1869 to 1879), as weU as the ‘ Contempo- 
rary Review ’ from 1866 to 1872, while 
Dean Afford was editor. He also assisted 
Robert Carruthers [q. v.] in the third 
edition of Chambers’s ‘ Cyolopmdia of 
Engffsh Literature,’ and his services were 
acknowledged by his bemg made LL.D. of 
Glasgow in 1879. In 1880 he was elected 
F.R.S. of Edinburgh. 

In October of 1880 Japp started as a 
publisher, under the style (Marshall Japp 
and Co., at 17 Holbom Viaduct ; but had 
health and insufficient capital led him to 





make the Tcnture over to Mr. T. Fiaher 
Umvin in 1882. From that year to 1888 he 
was literary adviser to the firm of Hur.=5t 
and Blackett. 

Japp rvas soon a vorsatile and prolific 
■miter, often -mitiug under pseudonyms 
as veil as in liis orvn name. In his 
own name ho issued in 1865 ‘ Three 
Great Teachers of our o-vm Time: Carlyle, 
Tennyson, and Buskin.’ of ■n'liioh E,u.skin 
wrote to Smith Williams : ‘ It is the only 
time that any English or Scotch body has 
really seen ■vhat I am driving at — seen 
clearly and decisively.’ As ‘ H. A. Page ’ 
he published ‘ The Memoir of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’ (1872 ; 'with several uncollected 
Contributions to American periodicals) ; an 
analytical ‘ Study of Thoreau’ (1878); and 
liis chief bonk ‘ De Quineej' : his Life and 
Writings, ■with Unpublished Correspond- 
ence ’ (supplied by De Quinoey’s daughters) 
(2 vols. 1877 ; 2nd erlit. 1879, revised 
edit, in one vol. 1890). In Iris own name 
Japp issued a selection of Do Quineey’s 
‘ Posthumous Works ’ (vol. i. 1891 ; vol. ii. 
1893) and ‘ De Quinoey Memorials ; being 
Letters and other Keoorcls here first pub- 
lished ’ (1891). 

Japp’s interest in Thoreau brought 
him the acquaintance of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. The two men met at Braemar 
in August 1881, and Japp’s oonveraation 
attracted Stevenson and his father. 
Stevenson read to Japp the early chap- 
ters of ‘ Treasm'e Island,’ then called 
‘ The Sea Cook,’ and Japp negotiated 
its publication in ‘ Young Folks.’ Sub- 
sequently Stevenson and Japp corresponded 
on intimate terms; and Japp’s last work, 

‘ Robert Louis Stevenson : a Record, an 
Estimate, and a Memorial’ (1905), was the 
result of the intercourse. 

Japp essayed many forms of literature. 
Under a double pseudonym he issued in 1878 
‘ Lights on the Way ’ (by the late J. H. 
Alexander, B.A., ■with explanatory note 
by H. A. Page), a semi-autobiographical 
fiction. There followed ‘ German Life and 
Litoratme’ (1880; studies of Lessing, Goethe, 
Moses Mendelssohn, Herder, Novalis, and 
other writers), and three volumes of verse: 

‘ The Circle of the Year : a Sonnet Sequence 
■with Proem and Envoi ’ (privately printed, 
1893); ‘Dramatic Pictures, English Ris- 
petti. Sonnets and other Verses’ (1894); 
and ‘ Adam and Lilith ; a Poem in Four 
Parts ’ (1899; by ‘ A. F. Scot’). Scientific 
speculation and observation are themes 
of his ‘ Animal Anecdotes arranged on 
a New Principle ’ (by ‘ H. A. Page ’) (1887), 
an attempt to show that the faculties of 
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certain animals differ in degree rather than 
in kind from those of men ; ‘ Offering and 
Sacrifice : an Essay in Comparative Customs 
and Religious Development ’ by ‘ A. E. Soot ’ 
(1899) ; ‘ Some Heresies in Ethnology and 
Anthropology’ dealt rvitli under hi.s own 
name (1899) ; ‘ Our Common Cuckoo and 
other Cluckoos and Parasitical Birds ’ (1899), 
a criticism of the Darwinian 'vie^w of para- 
sitism ; and ‘ Darwin considered mainly 
as Ethical Thinker’ (1901). a criticism of 
tlie hypothesis of natural selection. 

From 1884 till 1900 he lived at Elm.slead, 
near Colchester, where ha cultivated liis 
taste for natural history. After thi'ee years 
in London he finally settled at Coulsdon, 
Surrey, in September 1903. There, busy 
to the last, he died on 29 Sept. 1006, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemetery. His 
temperament was almost morbidly sensi- 
tive, but he was generou.s to young authors. 
HTien past fifty he taught himseff Hebiw. 
He left in manuscript a work on Hebrew 
rites and customs, as ■well as a study of 
social life in the middle ages. 

Japp manied (1) in 1863 Elizabeth Paul 
(d. 1888), daughter of John Falconer of 
Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire; (2) EUza 
Love, of Scottish descent. By his first ■wife 
he had seven chikh'en, three of ■whom, a son 
and two daughters, now (1912) survive, 

In addition to ‘ H. A, Page ’ and ' A. F. 
Scot,’ he ■wrote mider the pseudonyms 
‘ E. Conder Gray ’ and ‘ A. N. Mount 
Rose.’ In 1857 William McTaggart [q. v. 
Suppl. H] painted his portrait, which is in 
the pos3e.ssion of the family. 

[Private information, based chiefly on 
an unpubHsheil autobiographical fiaginent ; 
obituary notices in Scottish Patriot, by R. W. 
J[ohnstono] (with portrait), ;ancl in Weekly 
Budget ; Mr. Sidney Whitman in West- 
minster Gaz. 12 Oct. 1905 ; The Times, 
2 Oct. 1905 (gives ■wrong date of birth) ; 
Nature, 1905. vol. 72 ; Athenajum, 7 Oot. ; 
Montrose Review and Montrose Standard, 

6 Oct. I Roll of Glasgow Graduates, ed. W. J. 
Addison ; Graham Balfour’s Stevenson, i. 
191, 192 n.; Stevenson’s Letters (ed. Colvin), 
ii. 45-6, 51-2-3, 74^5, and Preface to 
‘ Familiar Studies ; R. F. Sharp’s Biot, of 
English Autliors (appendix) ; Japp’s works ; 
AUibone’a Diet. Eng. Lit. (suppl. vol. ii.). 
Cf. also Miss Betham-Edwards’s Friendly 
Faces of Three Nations (1911) and Mrs. 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo’s Eecolleetions of Fifty 
Tears (1911).] G. Lb G. N. 

JARDINE, SiE ROBERT, first baronet 
(1826-1906), Bast India merchant and 
racehorse o^wner, bom on 24 May 1826, was 
the seventh son of Da^vid Jardine of Muir- 
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houseliead, Applegartli, Dumfriessldi'e, and 
Eacliel, daughter of William Johnstone 
of laiima, Dumfiiesshire, After education 
at Merchiston College, Edinhurgh, he went 
to China with Ms uncle, Dr. William 
Jardine, a pioneer in the East India trade 
and then head of Jardine, Matheson and 
Co. He did much to e.xtend the business 
of the firm. Retuming in 1859, ho took 
up a partnersliip in the London branch, 
Matheson and Co., Lombard Street, and on 
the death of his brother Andrew in 1881 
became head’of the firm, inheriting also the 
Lanriok Castle estate, PerthsMre, as well 
as much property in Dumfriesshire. He 
had already acquired Castleinilk, Lookerhie, 
where in 1865 he erected a modem mansion. 
In the same year he entered parliament 
as liberal M.P. for Ashburton. Lr 1868 
he was elected by a small majority for 
Dumfries burghs, being opposed by a radical. 
He unsuccessfully contested Dumfriesshire 
against Mi'. Hope Johnstone (conservative) 
in 1874, but carried the seat hi 1880 and 
continued to hold it till Ms retirement from 
public life in 1892, though he had broken 
with Ms party on the home rule question. 
He was created a baronet on 20 July 1886. 

Active in county business, Jardine was 
for twenty-four years captain of the Lock- 
erbie company of the king’s oivn Scottish 
Borderers. He was prominent also as an 
agriculturist and a breeder of stock, Ms 
Galloway cattle winning many prizes at 
shows. 

Jardine was best known as a devotee of 
sport. He began to run horses when in 
CMna. In 1862 Ms colours were registered, 
and in 1877 he was elected to the Jockey 
Club, but for fifteen years Ms horses ran in 
the name of Ms cousin, John Johnstone of 
Hallheaths, Ms racing partner. Their 
horses were mostly trained on Middleham 
Moor by Thomas, brother of Matthew 
Dawson [q. v.], and Ered Bates. Their 
first successes were 'with Rococo in the 
Northumberland Plate in 1866 and 'with 
Mandrake in the Great Ebor Handicap in 
1867. Their chestnut colt Pretender won 
the 2000 guineas in 1889, and beat Pero 
Gomez by a head in the Derby the same 
year, when he was ridden by John Osborne, 
but failed in the St. Leger. Two years 
later BothweU won the Two Thousand. 
In 1877 Jardine’s thiee-year-old Hilarious 
won the Cesare'witoh. The Manchester 
Oup was taken by him three times, and the 
Lmeolnsliire Handicap won in 1889. But 
he was most successful at Ascot, winning 
the Queen’s Vase in 1869 and 1871, the 
Royal Hunt Cup in 1884, the Wokingham 


.wicc, and the Stakes seven times (twice 
iach with Teviotdale and Lord Lome). 
Wlien the Sheffield Lane joint stud was 
broken up, Jardine for many years bred 
Ms O'wii horses. His last year as an 
owner was 1896. 

Jardine was even more interested 
n coursing than in horse-racing, and 
the continuance of the sport imder the 
disadvantages entailed by the Ground 
Game Act owed much to Ms influence. 
An active member of the Altoar, Ridgway 
and Scottish National Clubs, he was elected 
to the National Coursing Club in 1884. 
He Dstabbahed the Oorrie and Mid-Aman- 
dalo Meetings, and held Waterloo Cup 
nominations for thirty-nine years. The 
Caslieinilk kennel fu'st made its mark 
after 1860 and reached its zemth in 1873, 
when Muriel won the Waterloo Cup. The 
Purse and Plate were also taken several 
imes in subsequent years. Jardine was 
much attached to his dogs and is said to 
have made selections for the Waterloo 
meeting in Ms bedroom in the last year 
of Ms b'fe. At one time also Jardine 
hunted and was a founder of the Dumfriea- 
shb’o foxhounds pack and a member of 
the Caledonian hunt. A fine specimen of 
the country gentleman and sportsman of 
the old school, he ooUeoted at Castlemilk 
pictures as well as turf IropMes. He died 
there after a year’s ilhiess on 17 Bob, 1905, 
and was buried in St. Mungo’s ohuroliyard, 
Jardino’s portrait by Henry Tanwortli 
Webs was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1876. A cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Pair’ (1890). 

Jardine married on 4 April 1867 Margaret 
Seton, daughter of John Buchanan Hamil- 
ton of Leny, PerthsMre. She died on 
7 March 1868, lea'ving an only sou, 
Robert Wilbam Buchanan Jardine, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

[Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; The 
Times, 18 and 22 Peb. 1905 ; Eield, 25 Eeb. ; 
Sportsman, Dumfries and Galloway Standard, 
Glasgow Herald, and Scotsman, 18 Peb. ; 
Who’s Who, 1905.] G. Ln G. N. 

JEAEPRESON, JOHN CORDY (1831- 
1901), author, born at Pramlingham, 
Suffolk, on 14 Jan. 1831, was second son 
and ninth child of William Jeafireson 
(1789-1865), surgeon of that place, who 
re-vived in England, after long disuse, the 
operation of ovariotomy in 1836. His 
mother -was Caroline (d. 1863), youngest 
child of George Edwards, tradesman, also of 
Pramlingham. He was named after his 
mother’s nnole by marriage, John Cordy 
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(1781-1828), a prosperous tradesman of 
Worlingtt’orth and Woodbridgo. After edu- 
cation at the grammar schools of Wood- 
bridge and Boteadale, he 'vvas apprenticed 
to his father in August 1845, but, disliking 
&m'gioal work, he matriculated from Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, on 22 June 1848. 
,-4mong his undergraduate friends were 
Henry Kingsley [q. v.] and Arthur Locker 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. After graduating B.A. in 
May 1852 he settled in London, and waa for 
some six years a private tutor and lecturer 
at private schools. 

In his leisure he tried his hand at novel 
writing, publishing ‘ Crewe Rise ’ in 1854 
and next year ‘ Hinchbrook,’ which ran 
serially through ‘ Eraser’s Magazine,’ Dur- 
ing the next thirty years a long series of 
novels in the orthodox three-volume form 
followed ; some like ‘ Live it down ’ (1863) 
and ‘Mot dead yet’ (1864) were well 
received on publication, but none won 
a permanent repute. In 1856 he aban- 
doned teaching for journalism and for 
literature of a jounialtstic quality. From 
1838 to bis death he was a regular contri- 
butor to the ‘ Athenmum,’ and on the recom- 
mendation of the editor of that paper, 
Hepworth Dixon, he collaborated with Prof. 
William Pole [q. v.] in the authorised bio- 
graphy of Robert Stephenson, engineer(1864 
2to1s.). a volume, ‘ Novels and Novelists 
from Elizabeth to Victoria ’ (1858), which 
he compiled at the British Museum, 
evinced facility in popularising literaiy 
research, winch became Jeafifreson’s main 
work in life. Five works, each in two 
voiume.s, which he designed to illustrate 
anecdotally social history, appealed to a 
■wide audience. The first, ‘ A Book about 
Doctors,’ came out in 1860. Like ventures 
were ‘A Book about Lawjmrs’ (1860); 

‘ A Book about the Clergy ’ (1870 ) ; ‘ Brides 
and Bridals’ (1872); and ‘A Book about 
the Table’ (1874), 

Jeaffreson became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 18 June 1856 and was caOed to the 
bar on 30 April 1839. He did not practise 
law, but ho joined the Inns of Court volun- 
teers, and was a familiar figure in legal as 
well as in literary society. In 1 860 he joined 
‘ Our Club,’ then a dining club, meeting 
weekly at Cluim’s Hotel, Covent Garden. 
There he often met Thackeray and leading 
members of most of the professions. 
In 1872 Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, a 
literary friend, who was deputy keeper of 
the Public Records, uivited Jeafireson to 
become an mspector of documents for the 
Historical MS.S. Commission. Jeaffreson 
protested that ho had no qualifications 


for such a post. But Hardy was persistent, 
•aud after a two years’ di.soursive palaeo- 
graphical training at the Pubhc Record 
Oflice Jeaffreson began work as an mspector 
of MSS. m 1874. Although he did not 
abandon his literary pursuits, he chiefly de- 
voted the next fourteen years to reporting on 
and calendaring manuscript records. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1887 he pubhshed reports of 
t'srenty-nine MS. collections in various parts 
of the country. Apart from private col- 
lections, he dealt ■Rith the archives of the 
boroughs of Chester, Leicester, Pontefract, 
Barnstaple, Plymouth, Ipswich, Wisbech, 
Great Yannouth, Eye, Southampton, and 
King’s Lynn, as well as of the West Riding 
and North Riding of Yorkshire and the 
county of Essex. His most laborious work 
was done at Leicester, where, besides pre- 
paring a general report, be also compiled 
an index to the muniments (1881). For 
the Middlesex County Record Society he 
edited four volumes of Middlesex county 
records (1886-92). JeaiS'eson’s work as an 
archivist proved his industry, but it ex- 
hibited many traces of Iris lack of historical 
training. 

In his oflficial capacity Jeaffreson m- 
speoted the valuable collection of MSS. 
formed by Alfred Morrison [q. v. Sujjpl. I], 
and he obtained the o-wner’s permission to 
work up into coimeotcd narratives, inde- 
pendently of his official report, unpublished 
correspondence of Bjrron and Nelson. In 
‘ The Real Lord Byron : Neiv Views of the 
Poet’s Life’ (2 vols. 1883) Jeaffreson wrote 
•with candour, but not always -with full 
knowledge, of both Byron and Shelley. 
Abraham Hayward [q. v.] denomiced the 
book m the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ and 
J. A. Fronde sought to expose its defects 
in the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ (Aug. 1883). 
Jeaffreson defended hhnself at length in 
the ‘ Athenmum,’ and then proceeded 
in ‘ The Real Shelley : New Views of the 
Poet’s Life’ (2 vols. 1885) to expand in 
detail his frank censiu'e of that poet’s 
career and character. Prof. Dowdeu con- 
demned Jeaffreson’s methods and conclusion 
both in the ‘ Academy ’ and in his authorised 
‘ Life of Shelley ’ next year. Jeaffreson 
m a like spirit digested the Nelson papers 
in the Alfred Morrison ooUeetion. ‘ Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson ’ appeared in 
1888 (2 vols.), and ‘ The Queen of Naples 
and Lord Nelson ’ in 1889 (2 vols. ; new 
edit. 1897). In all these volumes Jeaffreson 
described hhnself as a ‘ realistic ’ biographer, 
but his work was done too perfunctorily 
to be exhaustive, and although he gave 
new and important information from 
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unpublished sources he faOed to cover 
adec[uately the field o£ reseaich. 

After many years of failing health, u’hich 
brought his work to an end, Jeaffreson died 
on 2 Feb. 1001 at his house in Maida Vale, 
and was buried in Paddington cemetery, 
Wniesden Lane. He married on 2 Oct. 
1800, at St, Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, 
Arabella Ellen, only surviving daughter of 
William Eccle.s, E.R.C.H. ; she survived him 
with a daughter who died 28 Sept. 1909. A 
porlrait in oils heloiigmg to Mrs. Jeaffireson 
was painted after his death by Mary Hector 
(Mrs. Eobb), youngest daughter of ‘Mrs. 
Alexander,’ the novelist [see Hector, Mrs. 
Anote French, Suppl. 11]. 

Jeaffreson’s chief works, besides those 
cited, were : 1. ‘ The Annals of Oxford,’ 1870 
{a papular compilation which was severely 
criticised). 2. ‘ A YoimgSouireof theiSeven- 
teeuth Century, from the Papers of [an an- 
cestor] Christopher Jeaffreson of Hulling- 
ham House, Camhiidgeshiic,’ 2 vols. 1898. 
3. ‘A Book of Eecollections,’ 2 vok. 1894. 

[Juatfresou’s EocoUeotious, as above ; Tlio 
Times, S Feb. IDOl ; Athcumum, 9 Feb. 1001 ; 
Men of the Time, 1890 ; Allibono’a Diet. Engl. 
Lit.; W. M. EoBsetti’s 8omo Eecolleetioiis, 
1011 ; private information.] S. L. 

JEBB, Sib RICHAED CLAVEEHOUSE 
(1841-1905), Greek scholar, eldest of the 
four children of Robert Jebb, an Irish 
barrister, by his wife Emily Harriet, third 
daughter of Heneage Horsley, dean of 
Brechin, was born on 27 Aug. 1841 at Dundee, 
where his parents were visiting Ids maternal 
grandfather, the dean of Brechin ; to the 
place of his birth he owed his second name. 
His father’s grandfather, Richard Jebb, 
came from Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 
to settle at Drogheda in Ireland early in 
the eighteenth century. Richard Jebb, an 
Irish judge, was his grandfather; John 
Jebb [q. v.], bishop of Limerick, was his 
great-micle. 

Jebb’s early life was spent in or near 
Dublin. In 1850 his father retired from 
the bar, and the family removed from 
Dublin to Killiuey, nine miles oft'. After 
receiving early Klucation from liis father, 
Jebb was sent to St. Columba’s College, 
Rathfarnham, in 1863, and two years 
later to Charterhouse School, still in the 
City of London, where he remained till 
1858. When httle more than seventeen 
he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in October of tbe same year. Though few 
worked harder than Jebb in manhood, his 
undergraduate years were not devoted 
exclusively to study ; but he had leamt 
much at school, and his natural gifts — ^his 
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memory and mastery of language — were 
altogether exceptional. Without any^ ap- 
parent^, effort he gamed all the hipest 
prizes_that Cambridge offered for classical 
learning : he was Porson scholar in 1859 
Craven scholar in 1860, and senior classio 
and first Chancellor’s medaUist in 1S62, 
In 1803 he was elected fellow of Trinity 
College. 

For the next twmlvo years Jebb was a 
classical lecturer of his coUege ; in 1869 ho 
was elected pubhc orator of the university. 
Jebb foimd time and energy for much 
beyond the duties of these offices. Ho 
took part in a re-organisation of classical 
lectures in the university on the inter- 
collegiate plan ; together with Edward 
Byles Cowell [rp v. Buppl. U] he founded 
the Cambridge Philological Society iu 18CS, 
and was tbe first secretary ; he acted as 
examiner in London Univei'sily in 1872; 
he served for some time on the staff of 
• The Times ’ as loader-writer aud reviewer. 
Besides all tins he pulilishod four books 
during this period. To the series called 
‘ Catena Classicorum ’ ho contributed edi- 
tions of Sophocles’ ‘ Eleetra ’ (1867) and 
of ‘Ajax’ (1868). An edition of ‘The 
Characters of Theophrastus ’ followed in 
1870, and a coUeotion of translations into 
Greek and Latin verse iu 1873. The 
editions of Sophocles showed for the first 
time that schoolbooks may be worlcs of 
literature ; the Thcoplirastua was so popu- 
lar that it was soon impossible to inooure 
a copy ; the ‘ Translatious,’ which included 
a version of Bro^vning’s ‘ Abt Vogler ’ into 
Pindaric metres, a brilliant tour-de-force, 
were pronounced by experts to be master- 
pieces of their kind. In 1888 he composed 
another Pindaric ode addressed to the 
University of Bologna, which was celebratmg 
the 800th year of its existence ; to this 
effort Tennyson referred when next year 
he dedicated his ‘ Demeter and Persephone ’ 
to Jebb ; 

Bear witness you, that yoalerday 

From out the Ghost of Pindar in you 

Roll’d an Olympian. 

In 1876 Jebb left Cambridge on being 
elected profe.=isor of Greek at Glasgow in 
succession to Edmund Law Lushington 
[q. V.]. He remained at Glasgow for 
fourteen years, admirably performing the 
duties of his chair. Much of the work was 
elementary, but his teaolung was thoroughly 
business-hke and practical ; he kept his 
large classes in excellent order and drilled 
them methodically in the rudiments. To 
his advanced students he gave of Ids best. 
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There was one remarkable novelty in his 
teaching : on one day in each week he 
lectured upon modem Greek, which he knew 
well and spoke with ease. He visited 
Greece in 1878 and explored its archfeology, 
receiving from the lung of Greece the gold 
cross of the order of the Saviour. For the 
aiv winter months of each year at Glasgow 
his teaching work was heavy, but the long 
summer vacations, which he spent at Cam- 
bridge, gave him the opportimity to write ; 
and books came at short intervals from his 
pen. The first of these was an important 
work on the ‘ Attic Orators from Antiphon 
to Isa3U3.’ Published in two volumes in 
1876, this book was well received in general, 
but Prof. J. P. Malialfy, reviewing the book 
in the ‘Academy’ (1 April 1870), brought 
against Jebb a charge of excessive obliga- 
tion to the work of P. Blas.s in the same field. 
Jebb thought it necessary to reitly to hi.s 
critic in ‘ Some Pemarks’ (187(3), Mahaffy’.s 
reply to which elicited a ‘ Picjoinder ’ from 
Jebb (1877). It might have been l)etter 
if Jebb had relied for hi.s defence upon the 
evidence of hi.s later books. In 1877 he 
published a ‘ Primer of Greek Literature ’ ; 
in 1878 a further book of ‘ Translations in 
and from Greek and Latin Verse and 
Prose,’ in collaboration with Henry 
Jackson and W. E. CuiTey ; in 1879 a 
volume of selections from the ‘Attic Orators ’ 
with an excellent commentary, which he 
seems to have completed in a single month ; 
in 1880 ‘ Modern Greece,’ two lectm'cs vritli 
papers on ‘ The Progress of Greece ’ and 
■ Byron in Greece,’ and in 1882 a mono- 
graph on Bentley in the ‘ English Men of 
Letters ’ serie.s, a model of its land. ‘ Homer : 
an Introduction to the Ihad and Odyssey,’ 
appeared at Glasgow in 1887 (3rd edit. 
1888) ; it was a masterly and conci.so 
statement of most complicated questions. 

In 1884 Jebb paid a first visit to America, 
and received the degree of LL.D, from Har- 
vard University, In 1889 he was recalled 
from Glasgow to Cambridge to take the place 
of Benjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.] as regius 
professor of Greek. He was re-elected at 
the same time to a fellowship at his old 
college. These posts he held for the re.st 
of Ms life. He at once took an active part 
in instruction and administration of the 
university. His carefully prepared lectures, 
wMch remain unpublished, dealt mainly 
with the Mstory of Greek literature, and 
were attended by large audiences of under- 
graduates. Yet Jebb probably taught 
more successfully through his books than 
by means of lectures; his hearers, wlule 
admitting the excellence of Ms matter. 


were apt to complam of Ms maimer as 
deficient in life and vigour. 

Soon after Ms return to Cambridge he 
began to address an audience of a different 
kmd. In the summer of 1891 Henry Cecil 
Eaike.s [q. v.], M.P. for the University of 
Cambridge, died, and Jebb was chosen to 
succeed Mm in the conservative intere.st. 
He was re-elected in 1892, 1895, and 1900. 
It may be questioned whether he did ivi.sely 
in trying to combine the hfe of politics 
with the life of study ; he carried the 
double burden with distmetion, but not 
for long. He was not content to follow^ the 
example of Ms most famous predecessor, 
Sir Isaac Hewton, and merely to sit and 
vote with Ms party. In disoussious eon- 
ecmmg education and the Church he spoke 
fairly often and was favourably heard. 
For debate he was not well equipped, but 
few men could be more impressive m a sot 
speech upon a formal occasion. Ho gave 
a fine proof of Ms eloquence m the speech 
wMch he dehvered at Chartcrhou.ie in 
July 1903. when a cloister was dedicated in 
commemoration of those Cartlmsiaiis who 
had fallen m the recent war. Jebb, besides 
.serving on parliamentary committees, sat 
on the royal commission on secondary 
education m 1894, on the London University 
cummi.=.sioii of 1898, and the commission 
on Ii'ish University education in 1901. 
He was also a member of the consultative 
coimmttee of the board of education from 
1900. He spoke from the platfom at many 
meetings, political and educational, in 
ditlerent parts of the country. Jebb con- 
trived to carry on Ms htcrary work together 
with tliis public activity. He delivered 
the Rede lecture at Cambridge in 1890 and 
the Komanes lecture at Oxford M 1899 ; 
the subject of the first was ‘ Erasmus ’ and 
of the second ‘ Humanism m education.’ 
In 1892 he revisited the Umted States and 
delivered at Johns Hopkins UMveraity 
lectures on ‘ The Growth and^Influenco of 
Greek Poetry,’ wMoh he puElislied next 
year. He published an elaborate commen- 
tary on the newly discovered jJoems of Bac- 
ohyhdes m the last year of Ms hfe (1905). 

Meanwhile Jebb had begun and com- 
pleted the great work of Ms hfe, Ms edition 
of Sophocles. He had started on the 
enterprise m 1880 ; the first volume, con- 
taimng the ‘ CEdipus Tyrannus,’ appeared 
in 1883. He pubhshed a volume upon each 
of the remaming extant plays — ‘ CEdipus 
Coloneus ’ (1885), ‘ Antigone ’ (1888), 

‘ PMloctetes ’ (1890), ‘ TraoMnias ’ (1892), 
‘ Eleotra ’ (1894), and ‘ Ajax ’ (1896) ; 
he mtended to publish an eighth volume 
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containing the fragments. To the Greek 
text are added a translation into English 
prose, critical notes upon the text, and a 
commentary. In the first two plays the 
critical notes were written in Latin ; it 
was in deference to an appeal from Matthew 
Arnold that English was used for this pur- 
pose in tlie later volumes. 

A man of affairs as well as a scholar, 
Jebb helped to shape and to start upon its 
career the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies in 1879. He was one of 
the originators of the society and one of its 
most active members ; he made important 
contributions to the Journal issued by the 
society. Similarly, to Jebb more than to 
any other man the British School of 
Archoeology at Athens owes its existence. 
Since his visit to Greece in 1878 he kept 
urging upon the British puhho the duty of 
doing what had already been done by 
Prance and Germany. In 1887 Ids ideal 
was realised, and the British School at 
Athens entered on its career of excavation 
and discovery. Lastly, he took a leading 
part in the meetings and discussions which 
ultimately led to the formation of the 
British Academy. When the Academy re- 
ceived its charter of incorporation in 1902, 
Jebb was one of the original fellows. 

Although he was very shy in manner, 
Jebb’s friends and admirers included the 
leading men of letters of his time, and with 
Tennyson, whom he had gratified by a 
review of ‘Harold’ in ‘ The Times ’ (18 Oct. 
187C), ho formed a close intimacy. He 
stayed with the poet at Aldworth, and 
wrote admiringly of Teimyson’s work in 
T. H. Ward’s ‘ English Poets ’ (vol. iv. 1894). 
His own literary eminence and puhlio 
services were fittingly recognised. In 1888 
he was elected an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was made 
lion. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1879 ; hon. 
litt.D. of Cambridge in 1885 ; hon. LL.D. 
of Dublin and hon. Ph.D. of Bologna in 
1888 ; and hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1891. 
He was a fellow of London University, 
appointed by the crown in 1897, and a corre- 
sponding member of the German Institute 
of Aichceology. In 1898 the Royal Acad- 
emy elected him to fiU Gladstone’s place 
as their professor of ancient history ; in 
1903 he was elected a trustee of the British 
Museum in succession to Lord Acton. In 
1900 he accepted the honour of knighthood, 
which he had deoUned three years earlier. 
Lastly, m 1005 he received the distinction 
of the Order of Merit. 

When the British Association met at 
Cambridge in 1904 Jebb became a member, 


and was elected a vice-president of the 
section of education. He was chosen 
president of the section for the following 
year, when the association met in South 
Africa. He reached Capetown on 15 Ang, 
1906. Bus address on education, delivered 
in Capetown, was so successful that he had 
to repeat it at Johannesburg. The travel- 
ling, sightseeing, and general business of the 
next month was arduous and overtaxed 
his strength. Soon after reaclung England 
on 19 Oot. his health failed, and he died 
at Springfield, his house in Cambridge, 
on 9 December 1906. On 13 Deo. he was 
buried in St. Giles’s cemetery at Cambridge 
after a funeral service in the chapel of Trinity 
College. He left no family. 

A portrait of Jebb, painted by Sir George 
Reid in 1903, hangs in the Hall of Trinity 
College. It is a faithful likeness ; but the 
sitter was sufTering at the time from hay- 
fever, and the expression is consequently 
harassed. 

Jebb was married on 18 Aug. 1874, at 
EUesmere in Shropshire, to Caroline Lane, 
daughter of the Rev. John Reynolds, D.D,, 
of Philadelphia and widow of General 
Slemmer of the United States army. Lady 
Jebb survived her husband. To her the 
edition of Sophocles was dedicated : Jebb 
wrote that his work had owed more to her 
sympathy than to any other aid. 

Sir Jolm Sandys re-edited Jebh’a 
‘ Characters of Theophrastus ’ in 1909, and 
prepared for the press in the same year the 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric ’ which 
was left unpublished at Jebh’s death- 
Lady Jebb issued in 1907 a seleotion 
from his ‘ Essays and Addresses,’ as well 
as his ‘ Life and Letter’s.’ Jebb was a 
leading contributor to the 9th edition of 
the ‘ Encyolopeedia Britannioa.’ Ho wrote 
for this Dictionary the articles on Bentley 
and Porson, and for tho ‘ Cambridge Modem 
Hi.story ’ (vol. i. 1902) a brilliant chapter 
on ‘ The Classical Renaissance.’ 

Never idle, Jebb worked faster than other 
men, and few accomplished more. He took 
Uttle exercise, although in later life he rode 
a tricycle, and he occasionally fished. He 
wrote a beautiful hand, clear and large ; 
in working for tho press he preferred pencil 
to pen and ink. Wliile he (did many tilings 
well he was far more distinguished as 
a scholar and man of letters than, as a 
politician and pubUo speaker ; and his 
reputation will depend chiefly upon his 
edition of ‘ Sophocles,’ which is the most 
completely satisfactory commentary on a 
classical author that has been written in the 
English language. Though each volume 
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is of moderate compass, notliing is omitted 
that can throw light on the matter in hand. 
The compression i.s marvellous ; yet the 
statement is everywhere perfectly lucid. 
Everv part of the edition i.s good, but best 
of aU is the commentax-y, Jobb had an 
exquisite apprehension of every shade of 
meaning in the most delicate and precise 
of languages ; and there was a natural 
haiinony between the poet and his exposi- 
tor, by virtue of -wliieh Jebb seems to wand 
his way into the very mind of Sophocles. 
Tn a hundred places where the text had been 
suspected and alteration suggested, Jebb’s 
subtle analysis proved the text to be sound 
and show'ed why Sophocles used precisely 
those words and no others. Few men of 
Jebb’s time had received as great gifts from 
nature as he, and few worked as hard to 
exercise and improve them. 

[Life and Letters, by Caroline Jehb, lfl07, 
with an estimate by A. W. VorraU, pp. 429- 
487 ; The Times, ll Dec. 1905 ; Athenteum, 
10 Dec. 1903 ; Proe. Brit. Acad., 1005-1906, 
notice bv Prof. R. Y. T'yrrell. p. 445 ; Tenny- 
son’s Life of Tennyson, 1897 ; Grant Duff. 
Notes fiom a Diary, 1889-1901 (1901-3); 
J. E. Sandys' Hist, of Classical Scholarship, 
vol, iii. ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. D. D. 

JELF. GEORGE EDWARD (1834r- 
1908), Master of Charterhouse, eldest son 
of seven ohUdron of Richard William Jelf 
[q. V.] and Emmy, Coimtess of Schlip- 
penbach, lady - in - waiting to Frederioa, 
Duchess of Cumberland (afterwards Queen 
of Hanover), was bom on 19 Jan. 1834 
at Berlin, where his father was tutor 
to Prince George of Cumberland, His 
uncle was the scholar, William Edward 
Jelf [q. V.] ; his younger brothers are Hon. 
Sir Arthur Richard Jelf, judge of the high 
court, who retired from the bench in 1910, 
and Colonel Richard Henry Jelf, formerly 

f ovemor of the Royal Military Academy, 
iholwich. Educated at preparatory 
schools at Hammersmith and Brighton, 
Jelf W'as admitted to Charterhouse under 
Dr. Saunders in 1847, and matriculated nt 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 2 Jime 1852. He 
held a studentsliip at Clirist Church from 
1852 to 1861. and won a first class in classical 
moderations in 1854. He graduated B.A. 
with a tliird class in lit. hum. in 1856, and 
he proceeded M.A. in 1859 and D.D. in 
1907. In 1857 he entered Wells Theological 
CoUege, and the following year he was 
ordained deacon, beco min g priest in 1859. 
He held curacies at St. Michael’s, Highgate 
(1858-60), St. James’s, Clapton (1860-6), 
and at Aylesbury (1866-8). On the pre- 
voL. Lxvni. — sxn?. n. 


sentation of Roiindell Palmer, first Eai-l 
of Selbome [q.’v.], he became vicar of Black- 
moor, Hampslih'e, in 1868, and in 1874 he 
accepted from Lord Braybrooko the Mving 
of Saffron Walden. In 1878 he was made 
an honoraiy canon of St. Albans. 

Jelf’s long connection with Rochester 
began with his appointment in 1880 to a 
residentiary canonry, a position he held 
for twenty-seven years. He continued his 
parish work at Saffron Walden till 1882, 
and from 1883 to 1889 he had the onerous 
charge of St. Mary’s, Chatham ; subse- 
quently he devoted him self to mis.9ion 
work in the diocese. Straitened means 
compelled him to 'undertake extra clerical 
duties. His tenure of the rectory of 
Wiggonbolt near Pulborough (1896-7), in 
addition to his canonry, involved too great 
a division of interests, and in the latter 
year Jelf accepted the incumboncy of St. 
German’s, Blacldieath, where he enjoyed 
comparative freedom from parochial ro- 
sponsibflities. In 1904 he resigned this 
benefice and definitely retired to Rochester. 
But in 1907 he was appointed to the 
dignified position of Master of Charter- 
house in succession to William Haig Brown 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. His health, however, 
failed soon after mo'ving to London, and 
he died on 19 Nov. 1908 at the Master’s 
lodge, Charterhouse. He was buried in 
Highgate cemetery, and on the same day 
a memorial service was held in Rochester 
cathedral, 

Jelf married (1) in 1861 Farmy {d. 
1865), daughter of G. A. Crawley of High- 
gate, by whom he had one survi-ving son, 
and three daughters, who aU died of 
scarlet-fever in 1871 ; (2) in 1876 Katherine 
Frances, younger daughter of prebendary 
C. B. Dalton, -vicar of St. Michael’s, High- 
gate, who survived him ; by her he had 
three song and four daughters. 

A moderate high churchman, Jelf was 
a tru.sted friend and godson of Edward 
Bouvorie Pnsey [q. v.], whose ‘ Ghristus 
Consolator’ (1883) he edited. From 1895 
he acted as proctor in convocation for the 
dean and chapter of Rochester ; but ho 
took little part in current controversy. 
The bent of his mind was devotional rather 
than ciitical, and he exorcised considerable 
influence through his numerous popular 
homiletio pubhoations, of which the most 
important are : 1. ‘ The Secret Trials of 
the Christian Life,’ 1873. 2. ‘The Rule 
of God’s Commandments,’ 1878. 3, ‘The 
Consolations of the Christian Seasons,’ 1880. 

4. ‘Work and Worship,’ 1888, sermons 
preached in English cathedrals. 5. ‘Mother, 
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Home and Heaven,’ 1891. 6. ‘Sound Words, 
their Form and Spirit,’ 1907, addresses on 
the EngUsb Prayer-Book. 

[The Times, 2011ov. 1908 ; Guardian, 26 Nov. 
1908 ; Chatham and Rochester News, 21 Nov. 
1908 ; Katherine Frances Jelf, Memoir of 
George Edward JeU, 1900 ; Eoundell Palmer, 
Earl of Selbome, Memorials Personal and 
Political (18G3-95). 1898, 2 vols.] G. S. W. 

JENKINS, EBENEZER EVANS/ 1820- 
1905), Wesleyan minister and missionary, 
born at Exeter on 10 May 1820, -was .second 
son of John Jeukina, cabinet maker, by 
his wife Mary Evans, a Welshwoman. His 
parents were earnest methodists. Educa- 
ted at Exeter grammar school, ho showed 
as a boy literary leanings and soon became 
assistant master in the school of WiUiam 
PengeUy [q^. v.]. Resolving on the metho- 
dist ministry, he was ordained at Great 
Queen Street Wesleyan chapel, London, on 
31 Oct. 1815, and was sent out to Madras. 
Stationed at fli'st at Maimargudi, he was 
able by September 1846 to prepare a Tamil 
sermon. After a move to Negapatam, 
he settled, about 1848, at Black Town 
chapel, Madras, and soon started the Roya- 
pettah school (now college) there, the oldest 
Wesleyan educational institution. He was 
absent (1855-7) from India on aeeoruit of 
health during tho Mutiny, but in 1857 he 
returned as chairman of the Madras district, 
continuing to minister in his old chapel, 
winch he enlarged. A volume of sermons 
preached there was issued at Madras in 
1883 (2nd edit. 1866) ; but liis health again 
failed, and returning home by w'ay of 
Austraha, where he gave many lectures, he 
was appointed in 1865 superintendent of 
the Hackney circuit. He at once gamed a 
high reputation as a preacher and speaker 
through the country, and made several 
foreign tours in an official capacity, speak- 
ing at the Evangelical Alliance convention 
at New York in 1873, and in 1875-6 and 
again in 1884^5 visiting missions in China, 
Japan, and India. From 1877 to 1888 he 
was a general secretary of the Mission 
House, remaining an honorary secretary 
until his death. In 1880 he was president 
of the Wesleyan conference. 

His last years were spent in Southport, 
where he died on 19 July 1905. He was 
buried at Norwood cemetery. Jenldns 
published many addresses and sermons, 
chiefly on mis.sionary aims and work. 

He married tivice : (1) in 1850, at Madras, 
Eliza Drewett {d. 27 April 1869) ; (2) in 
October 1871, Margaret Heald, daughter 
of Dr. Wood of Southport; she died on 


7 March 1875 at tho birth of her second 
sou. 

[Memoir by son, J. II. Jenkins, M.A., 1906- 
The Times, 20 July 1905.] C. F. S. ' 

JENKINS, JOHN EDWARD (1838- 
1910), politician and satirist, born at 
Bangalore, Mysore, Southern India, on 
28 July 1838, was the eldest son of 
John Jenkins, D.D., Wesleyan missionary, 
by his wife Harriotte, daughter of James 
Shepstone of Clifton. His father removed 
to Canada, where he hccamo minister of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian church, Montreal, 
and moderator of the general assembly. 
The son, after having been educated at 
the High School, Montreal, and McGill 
University, and later at the University of 
Pennsylvania, came to London, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn oai 17 Nov; 
1864. Ho secm’ed some practice, and in 1870 
he was retained by the Aborigines Protec- 
tion and Anti-Slavery Society to w'atch the 
proceedings of the British Guiana coolie 
commission. He visited the colony and 
became the champion of the Indian inden- 
tured labourers there, publishing in 1871 
‘ The Coolie : his Rights and Wrongs.’ 
His zeal for social reform, however, turned 
him aside from his profession, and in 1870 
he suddenly beoamo famous as the anony- 
mous author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby, Ills Birth 
and other Misfortunes,’ a pathetic satire 
on the struggles of rival sectarians for the 
religious education of a derelict child, 
which attracted universal notice and had 
its influence on the religious compromise 
in the Education Act of 1870. An edition, 
the 36th, of ‘ Ginx’s Baby ’ (1876) W'as fllus- 
trated by Frederick Barnard [q.v. Suppl. I]. 

Jenkins was a strong imperialist and 
in 1871 he organised the ‘Conference on 
Colonial Questions ’ wbioli met at West- 
minster under Ms chairmanship. His in- 
augural address was entitled ‘ The Colonies 
and Imperial Unity : or the Barrel without 
the Hoops.’ This originated the Imperial 
Federation movement as opposed to the 
policy of imperial disintegration advocated 
by Prof. Gold win Smith [q. v. Buppl. II] and 
others, and led in 1874 to Jenkins’s appoint- 
ment as first agent-general in London for 
the dominion of Canada, an office wMoh he 
held only two years, His imperialism did 
not, however, Mnder him from protesting 
against the Act by wMoh Queen Victoria 
became in 1876 empress of India, when he 
published anonymously ‘ The Blot on the 
Queen’s Head ’ (1876). Notwithstanding 
Ms imperialism Jenkins was an ardent 
radical with political ambition. After 
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unsneocssfully contesting in the radical 
interest Stafford and Trui'o, ho was during 
his absence in Canada returned at the general 
election of 1874 as member of parliament for 
Dundee, and retained the seat until the disso- 
lution of 1880. He then at a by-eleetion in 
January 1881 contested Edinburgh as an in- 
dependent liberal, but was defeated by Lord 
McLaren, then lord advocate [q. v. Suppl. 
II]. Subsequently, liis dislike for Glad- 
stone’s views in imperial pohties overcame 
his radicalism in home pohties, and in 1885 
he attempted to recover hia seat for Dundee 
as a conservative, but he failed both then 
and in 1890. He was a fluent and popular 
speaker. He served on the royal com- 
mi.''Sion on copyright in 1876-7. 

Jenkins, who wrote articles on ‘ Imperial 
Federation ’ in the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ 
for 1871, made some unsucce.saful attempts 
to repeat the popular success of ‘Gins’s 
Baby,’ publishing ‘ Lord Bantam,’ a satire on 
a young aristocrat in democratic politics 
(2 vols. 1871); ‘Barney Googhegan, 
M.P., and Home Rule at rit. Stephen’s,’ 
reprinted with additions from ‘ Saint 
Paul’s Magazine ’ (1872) ; ‘ Little Hodge,’ 
supporting the agitation led b}’’ Joseph 
Aroli on behalf of the agricultural labourer 
(1872); ‘Glances at Inner England,’ a 
lecture (1874) ; ‘ The Devil’s Chain,’ a tale 
(1876) ; ‘ Lutohmee and Dilloo,’ a tale (3 
vols. 1877) ; ‘ The Captain’s Cabin, a Christ- 
mas Yarn ’ (1877) ; ‘ A Paladin of Finance,’ 
anovel(1882); ‘A Week of Passion: or. The 
Dilemma of Mr. George Barton the Younger,’ 
a novel (3 vols. 1884) ; ‘ A Secret of Two 
Lives,’ a novel (1886), and ‘ Pantalas and 
what they did with liim,’ a tale (1897). He 
was from 1886 editor of the ‘ Overland 
Mail’ and the ‘Homeward MaO,’ news- 
papers of which his brother-in-law, Sh 
Henry Seymour King, is the proprietor. 
From the beginning of Sir Henry King’s 
political career he acted as his parlia- 
mentary secretary. 

Jenkins died in London on 4 June 1910, 
after some years’ suffering from paralysis. 
He married in 1867 Hannah Matilda, 
daughter of Philip Johnstone of Belfast, 
and left a family of five sons and two 
daughters. 

[The Times, and Morning Post, 0 June 1910 ; 
Oveiland Mail, 10 June 1910 ; Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Sir 
Leslie Stephen, Life of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen.] R. E. G. 

JENHER-FUST, HERBERT (1806- 
1904), cricketer, born on 23 Feb. 1806 at 
38 SackviUe Street, PiocadiUy, was eldest 
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son and one of fourteen children of f3ir 
Herbert Jenner, afterwards Jenner-Fust 
[q. V.], dean of arches, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Major-general Francis Lasoelles. 
Two brothers, both in holy orders, played 
in the Cambridge University cricket eleven 
— Charles Herbert, the second son, and 
the eighth son, Heimy Lasoelles Jenner, first 
bishop of Dunedin, from 1866 to 1871. 
Jenner after education at Eton from 1818 
to 1823 spent a year at a private tutor’s. 
Like his father before him, he matriculated 
in 1824 at Trinity HaU, Cambridge, where 
he gained a scholarship and afterwards a 
fellowship. In 1826 ho was fust in college 
examinations, and next year was third in the 
law honour list, graduating LL.B. in 1829 and 
proceeding LL.I). in 1836. Called to the bar 
at Linooln's Inn in 1831 and admitted 
an advocate in the ecclesiastical court of 
Doctors’ Commons in 1836, he practised 
there with success until 1867-8, when 
that court was abolished and its business 
transferred to AVestminster. After residing 
successively at Beckenham, at Carshalton, 
and at Sidotip, he finally settled on the 
family property at Hill Court, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1804, when he adopted the 
additional surname of Fust. 

Jenner was best known as a crioketor. 
He was a member of the Eton cloven in 
1822-3, and at Cambridge distinguished 
himself in more then one branch of 
the game. On 4 June 1827 he played 
as the captain of the Cambridge eleven 
in the first match between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, scoring forty-five 
runs in the single mnings out of a total 
of ninety-two, and taking five wickets, 
among them that of Chailes Wordsworth 
[q. V.], the Oxford captain, afterwards 
bishop of St. Andrews. A few weeks later 
he was one of the seventeen Gentlemen 
who defeated eleven Players. Thence- 
forth, until Ms retirement in 1836, ho was 
prominent in almost all first-class orioket, 
appearing for the Gentlemen, for England, 
for Kent, and two or three times, in a 
friendly way without county qualifications, 
for Norfolk. He was an excellent batsman, 
and a successful underhand bowler, round- 
hand bowling from 1816 to 1828 being 
expressly forbidden. But Jenner cMefly 
shone as a wicket-keeper. In 1833 he was 
elected the annual president of the Maay- 
lebone cricket club at the early age of 
twenty-seven, and was from 1882 till death 
president of the West Kent orioket club. 

After 1836 Jenner often took part in 
local matches, proving himself an admirabJe 
captain. In 1877 he was a prominent guest 
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at, the dinner in London which celebrated the 
jubilee of the Oxford and Cambridge match. 

In 1880, at the age of seventy-four, 
he played for hia parish of Hill in a 
match against Rockhampton, scoring eleven 
(ran out), and as bowler and wicket- 
keeper getting ten wickets, besides running 
out two. Outlivmg by nearly twelve years 
all players in the university match of 1827, 
he died at HiU Court on 30 Jidy 1904, in 
Ms ninety-ninth year. 

An oil portrait hangs in the pavilion at 
Lord’s crioket groimd. 

In 1833 he married Maria Eleanora (d. 
1891), third daughter of George Norman 
and sister of George Warde Norman [q. v.], 
and had issue Herbert, general inspector 
under the Local Government Board (1884- 
1906), and two daughters. 

[Personal knowledge ; Lillywhite’s Cricket 
Scores and Biographies, i. 462 ; Hist. Kent 
County Ci'ioket, 1907 ; Scores and Annals 
of the West Kent Crioket Club, 1897 ; 
Wisden’a Cricketers’ Almanack 1905.] P. N. 

JEPHSON, ARTHUR JBRMY 
MOUNTENBY (1858-1908), African 
traveller, bom at Hutton Rectory, Brent- 
wood, Essex, on 8 Oct. 1868, was fifth 
and youngest son of John Mounteney 
Jephson, vicar of CMlderditoh, Essex, and 
Ellen, daughter of Isaac Jermy, of Stanfield 
Hill, Norfolk [q. v.]. He W’as educated at 
Tonbridge School (1809-74) and on H.M.S. 
Worcester (1874-76). In 1880 he joined the 
Antrim regiment of the royal Irish rifles, 
but resigned Ms commission in 1884. At 
the desire of hia friend, Helena Comtesse 
de NoaUles, he joined [Sir] Henry Morton 
Staidey’s [q. v. Suppl. II] expedition for 
the relief of Emin Pasha, Leaving Europe 
in 1887, Stanley and he travelled up the 
Congo, and left the ill-fated rear-guard at 
Yambuya on the Aruwimi on 28 June. 
Jephson accompanied Stanley on the 
difficult journey through the forests to 
Lake Albert, and in April 1888 he was 
despatched over the lake to find Emin. 
He brought Emin to Stanley at the end 
of the month. With Emin, at Stanley’s 
and the Pasha’s request, he travelled 
tMough Emin’s equatorial province, and 
in accordance with instruotions, offered to 
guide all inhabitants who wished to follow 
Emin and himself out of the province by 
way of Zanzibar to Egypt. The proposal 
for the evacuation of the province met 
with opposition from the people, and 
Jephson was engaged for nine mouths 
with Emin in resisting their rebellion. 
Both were imprisoned at Bufile M August 


1888. In October the Mahdists came 
I down upon the province, and at the begin- 
I uing of December, on the news of their 
successes in the north, the native soldiers 
at Dufile besought Emhi to lead them m 
retreat. Emin’s own imwillingness to quit 
j the province, the affairs of wMch were 
I in great confusion, added to Jephson’s 
I difficulties. The council of native rebel 
officers at Wadelai condemned both Emiu 
and Jephson to death, but early M 
Eebruary 1889 he succeeded in rejoining 
Stanley at Kavali, and subsequently 
they managed to resoiio Emui. Returning 
to England in 1890, Jephson became a 
queen’s messenger m 1895 and held a 
similar post under King Edward 7II 
(1901). 

He was awarded a medal by the Royal 
GeograpMcal Society of London in 1890 
and a diploma by that at Brussels in the 
same year. 

He died on 22 Oct. 1908 at SumungMU, 
Ascot, and was buried there. He married 
in 1904 Anna, daughter of Addison Head 
of San Ei'anoisoo, and left one son. 

Jephson told the story of his part in the 
relief expedition in ‘ Emin Pasha and the 
Rebellion at the Equator ’ (1890 ; German 
tr: Leipzig, 1890 ; Erenoli tr. Paris, 1891). 
Ho collected a number of native folk-tales, 
and admirably presented them in ‘ Stories 
told in an African Forest by Grorvn-up 
Children of Africa ’ (1893). He also wrote 
‘ The Story of a Billiard Ball ’ (1897). 

[Geogr. Journ. xxxii. 630 ; The Times 
23 Oot. 1908; Jephson’s Emin Pasha, 1890; 
Sir H. M. Stanley’s Autobiography, 1909, 
and In Darkest Africa, 1890 ; private informa- 
tion,] 0. J. R. H. 

JEUNE, FRANCIS HENRY, Baeon 
St. Heleee (1843-1905), judge, was eldest 
son of Francis Jeune, bishop of Peter- 
borough [q. V.], by Ms wife Margaret 
Dyne, only cMld of Henry Symons of 
Axbridge, Somerset. Born on 17 March 
1843 at St. Helier, where hia father was 
then rector and dean of Jersey, Jeune was 
sent as a hoy to the school kept at Exmouth 
by Penrose, a teacher of great ability, 
though freely addicted to the use of corporal 
punishment. Thence he went to Harrow 
(1866-61), where he obtained a soholarsMp 
at the same time as the first Viscount 
Ridley and won many prizes, Ms English 
essays in particular showing an unusual 
amount of mformation, an original thought- 
fulness, and a command of forcible English. 
When Lord Brougham visited the school 
on a speech day he pronounced Jcune’s 
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performance ‘ perfect oratory.’ In 1861 WiUis, Q.C. [q. v. Suppl. 11], After this eleo- 
he ohtained a Bahiol scholarship, and was tion he sat with Messrs. Holl, Q.C., and 
plaoc-d in the first class in moderations in Turner as a commissioner to inquire into 
1863 and in the final classical school in the corruption reported after the trial of 
1865. In 1863 he ohtained the Stanhope an election petition to have prevailed at 
prize for an essay on ‘ The Influence of the Sandwich, then a parliamentary borough. 
Ifeudal System on Character,’ and in 1867 The commission reported the existence of 
the Arnold prize for one upon ‘ The Moham the moat flagrant corruption. The borough 
medan Power in India.’ He was called to was consequently disfranchised, until by 
the bar by the Inner Temple on 17 Nov. the Redistribution Act of 1885 it became 
1868. In 1874, upon the establishment part of one of the divisions of Kent, 
in its present form of Hertford College, he In 1888 Jeune was appointed a queen’s 
was made one of the original fellows. counsel, and in June 1801 was elected a 

Before hia call to the bar Jeune worked bencher of the Inner Temple. The last case 
for some time in the office of Messrs, of great importance in which he appeared 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton, the well-known at the bar was the prosecution before the 
firm of .solicitors, and in 1869 he proceeded, archbishop of Canterbury (Benson), with 
upon their instructions, to Australia, to aasussors, of Edward King [q. v. Suppl. II], 
inquire into and report upon the evidence bishop of Lincoln, for alleged unlawful 
proposed to be adduced in support of the ritual. Jeune was counsel for the accused 
claim of Arthm Orton to be ‘ iSir ’ Roger bishop, and the result of the trial was that 
Tiohburne. After his return he was counsel some of the practices impugned were held 
for the plaintiff in the famoim action of to be lawful aud others unla^vful. 
ejectment, Tichborne v. Luslxington, which In 1890 the sugge.stion was authori- 
was tried for 103 days before ohiet justice tatively made to Jeune that he should again 
Bovill, from Jime 1871 to March 1872, stand for parliament, nuth a view to his 
when the jury stopped the case, and the appointment as soUoitor-genoral upon the 
claimant was committed for trial for ocourreuco of an expected vacancy in that 
perjury. Jeuno’s leaders were Serjeant office, but he declined the proposal on the 
William Ballantiuo [q. v. Suppl. I], IVIr. ground that his health woiJd be imequal to 
Gitfard, Q.C. (now Earl of HaLsbuxy), and the strain of parliamentary and official 
Mr. Pollard. He held no brief in the work. In 1891 Sir James Hannea [q. v. 
criminal trial whieh followed. Suppl. I] was created a lord of appeal, and 

Jeune won a great reputation as a Jeune accepted the office of judge of the 
junior of exceptional learning and industry, probate, divorce and admiralty division 
and a large proportion of his practice was in place of Hannen’s jmiior colleague, Sir 
in ecclesiastical courts, or before the Chariea Parker Butt [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
judicial committee of the privy council, succeeded Harmen as president. Jeune 
In ecclesiastical litigation he was engaged was knighted in the usual course. The 
usually but not always on the evangelical work of the division fell principally upon 
side — that being the party to which his his shoulders for the following year and 
father, the bishop, had belonged. Ho was a half, owing to Butt’s illness, which 
on that side in the Blaokonoohie case, in terminated fataUy in May 1892. It was 
the litigation of Green v. Lord Penzance, then determined to cure by legislation an 
in the cases of Dale, and Enraght, and that ambiguity ia the Judicature Acts as to 
of Julius V. the Bishop of Oxford, and in the precise conditions in which a judge 
Cox [Mr. Bell-Cox] v. Hake. Another case succeeded to the office of president of 
in which he appeared before the judicial the probate division. An Act was passed 
committee was an applioation for leave to creating a definite office of president of 
appeal by Louis Riel [q. v.], a Canadian the probate, etc., division, with the judicial 
who was hanged for armed rebellion in rank of one of the lords justices of appeal. 
1885. He served on the royal commission The new arrangement practically involved 
on ecclesiastical patronage in 1874, and on that the president should always be a 
that on ecclesiastical courts in 1881, and privy councillor. Of this office Jeune was 
before his appointment to the bench was the first holder. 

chancellor of the dioceses of St. Albans, Jeune’s tenure of this office, which lasted 
Durham, Peterborough, Gloucester andBris- thirteen years, was distinguished and 
tol, St. Asaph, Bangor, and St. David’s. successful. A sound lawyer and a strong 
In 1880 he stood as conservative candi- man, he gave a oonspiouDus example of 
date for Colchester, and was defeated byj the patience and personal courtesy whieh 
two votes by William (afterwards Judge) towards the end of the nineteenth century 
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became, more conspicuously tlian at some 
previous periods of legal history, character- 
istic of the judges of the high coiu't. With 
the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Justice 
Gorell Barnes, now Lord GoreU, he made 
his small division a model of efficiency 
and despatch. The lists in probate, 
divorce, and admh'alty were increasingly 
full at the begmning of each year, and 
arrears were practically unknovm. In each 
of the thi'ee classes of work Jeune was an 
elfioient and capable judge. Of admiralty 
work he had little or no special Imowledge 
at the time of his appointment as a judge, 
but fortifying himself with much reading 
he speedily became sufficiently master of 
the necessary technical knowledge. He 
was naturally best known to the general 
pubUc as the judge in divorce cases. In 
these dehoate and sometimes difficult litiga- 
tions he did much to restore to his court 
the decorum and gravity which had been 
most marked in the time of Hannen, and 
had somewhat declined during the presi- 
dency of Sir Charles Butt. In all three 
branches Jeune scoured the confidence 
of those who practised before him. 

When the Uberal government came into 
office in 1892 a difficulty arose as to the 
payment of the judge-advocate-general, 
and Gladstone, acting on the precedent of 
the appointment to that office of Sir Robert 
Joseph PhUlimore, first baronet [q.. v.j, when 
judge of the court of admiralty, eventually 
requested Jeune to add these duties to his 
own. Jeune accordingly held the office until 
1 904. He received no salary, but his services 
in this respect were recognised by his creation 
as K.C.B. in 1897 and as G.C.B. at the close 
of the South African war in 1902. During 
these ten years, as previously, the daily 
work of the office was performed by two 
deputies, one legal and the other military, 
but the finding of every ‘general court- 
martial ’ had to be confirmed or quashed 
by the judge-advooate-general himself, who 
was also required to advise the sovereign 
personally in many cases, for which reason 
it was necessary that the office should 
be held by a privy councillor. Jemie was 
the last holder, as the post was practically 
abolished by statute in 1904, tbe title and 
some of the duties being transferred to a 
legal official of the war office. Jeune found 
that his tenure of the office occupied him 
for several hours weekly in time of peace, 
and during the South African war the 
addition to his public duties which it 
involved was considerable. 

In 1898 and 1902 Jeune was chairman 
of board of committees respectively on 


the load line regulations as to ivinter 
North Atlantic freeboard, and on the 
effect of employment of lascara and other 
foreigners upon the reserve of British 
seamen available for naval purposes. In 
1904 he was a member of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s commission on ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

In January 1905, upon medical advice, 
he resigned the presidency of the probate, 
etc., division, and wms created a peer by the 
title of Baron St. Holier. His failing health, 
which had been gravely affected by grief 
for tbo death of hi,s only son. in 1904, did 
not permit of his taking Ms seat in the 
House of Lords, and he died at his house 
in Harley Street on 9 April 1905. He was 
buried in the churchyard at Cliievelev. 
Buclrs. 

Jeune married in 1881 Susan Mary 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of the Hon. 
Keith Willmui Stewart-Mackenzie, and 
widow of Lieut. -colonel the Hon. John 
Constantine Stanley, second son of the 
second Lord Stanley of Alderley, His 
domoatio happiness was complete and 
unbroken. His manifold activities and 
hospitable disposition brought him a large 
circle of friends, whom he entertained 
both in London and at his country house, 
Arlington Manor, Newbury, Berkshire. 
His only son, Christian Pranois Seaforth 
(b. 1882), of the Grenadier guards, A.D.C. 
to Lord Lamington, the governor of 
Bombay, died in 1904, of enterio fever, at 
Poona. 

In person Jeune was tall and of distin- 
guished appearance. He was one of the 
first of the judges to wear a full beard and 
moustiiohe, Ms forensic wig notwithstand- 
ing. An oil painting by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, representing him seated, with- 
out a TOg, but otherwise in the state dress 
of a lord justice of appeal, belongs to Lady 
St. Heher, and is an admirable likeness. 
A cartoon by ‘ Stuff ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Pair ’ in 1891. 

[Private documents and personal teeoheo- 
tion ; The Times, 11 April 1905 ; Lady 
St. Heller’s Memories of Tifty Years, 1909.] 

H. S. 

JOHNSON, LIONEL PIGOT (1867- 
1902), critic and poet, born at Broadstairs, 
Kent, on 16 March 1867, was third son of 
Captain William Victor Johnson of the 
90th regiment light infantry (1822-91) 
by Ms wife Catherine Dehoia Walters. 
The father was second son of Sir Henry 
Allen Johnson, second baronet (178^ 
1860), and grandson of General Sir Henry 
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Johnson, first baronet [q. v.]. During in Dorset. Some of the best of fiis early 
Lionel’s boyhood his family resided at poems made their first appearance in the 
Mold, ITintshire, and afterwards settled ‘ Century Guild Hobby-Horse ’ and the 
at Kingsmead, Windsor Forest. He was first and second ' Book of the Rhymers’ 
educated at Durdham Down, Clifton, and Club ’ (1802-4). Even before he went 
at Winchester College, where he gained to Oxford Johnson had grown sceptical 
a scholarsliip in 1880 and remained six about the validity of AngUoan claims, and, 
years. He rose rapidly in the schooi, and though he stiU. conformed outwardly to 
won the prize for Enghsh hterature in 1883, the Church of England, he read deeply in 
the prize for an Enghsh essay in 1885, and Roman eathohe theology and cultivated 
the medal for Enghsh verse in 1885 and the acquaintance of priests as well as 
1886, the subjects being ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh poets. On 22 June 1891 he was received 
in the Tower ’ and ‘ Julian at Eleusis.’ into the Church of Rome, and talked for 
He edited the school paper, ‘ The Wyke- a time of taking orders. Asceticism, 
hamist,’ from 1884 to 1886, and converted it, reverence for catholic tradition, sympathy 
go far as he dared, into a hterary review, with eathohe mysticism, and a love of the 
with articles on Wy’kehamioal poets and dis- niceties, rather than the splendours, of 
cussions of the technique of verse. From ritual — eathohe puritanism, as he caUed 
early boyhood he was a writer of verse, it — became henceforth prominent in the 
mainly imitative, and an omnivorous subject-matter of his poems, of which a 
reader, with a retentive memory and an first eoheotion came out in 1895. Another 
inveterate habit of quotation. At Win- leading factor of liis poetry, liis love for 
Chester he wrote his that critical essay of Ireland, was of later gro^vth, and tells 
any importance, on the ‘ Fouls of Shake- especially in his second volume, ‘ Ireland 
speare,’ wiiioh was pubUshed in ‘ Noctes and other Poems ’ (1897). His interest in 
Shakesperiana? ’ (1887). Small in stature nationahst politics .and in the Irish hterary 
and of frail physique, ho took no exercise revival was fostered by a vi.sit to Ireland in 
save walking, making vacation tours in September 1893, which he often repeated, 
Wales, the Lake country, and Cornwall. but his own alleged Insh origin was a 
In December 1883 Johnson won a literary pose, and Celtic influences had 
Winchester scholarship at New College, reached him &st through Wales. 

Oxford, and in July 1888 he gained the In October 1895 Johnson removed to 
Goddard scholarship for proficiency in 7 Gray’s Inn Square, Gray’s Inn, a few 
chssica. He went up to New College years later to New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
in October 1886, taking a second class in and again to Chfford’s Inn, where the close 
classical moderations in 1888 and a first in of his life was spent in illness and absolute 
literm hiimaniores in 1890. At Oxford, as seclusion. His health had been under- 
at Winchester, he was something of a mined by intemperance and the habit, 
literary dictator. There he formed his fonned in boyhood, of w'orking late at 
prose style by the study chiefly of his night. On 22 Sept. 1902 he sent his last 
namesake, Samuel Johnson, and was pro- poem, on Pater, to the editor of the 
foimdly influenced by Walter Pater. ' Academy.’ A week later he fell in Fleet 

On leaving Oxford in 1890 he entered on Street, fractured his skull, and died in St. 
a literal^ career in London, at first living Bartholomew’s Hospital, without recover- 
at 20 Eitzroy Street with a little group of ing consciousness, on 4 October. He was 
artists and men of letters. The publisher buried at Kensal Green. A tablet to his 
Charles Kegan Paul [q. v. Suppl. H] memory was placed in the cloisters of 
helped to start bun in journalism, and Winchester College in 1904. He was 
he was soon hard at work reviewing for the unmarried. 

‘ Academy,’ ‘ Anti-Jaeohin,’ ‘ National Ob- Johnson published ; 1. ‘ The Gordon 

server,’ ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ and ‘ PaU Mall , Riots ’ (No. 12 of Historical Papers, 
Gazette.’ His ambition to become known edited by John Morris, S.J.), 1893. 2. 
as a poet was delayed by the necessity of : ‘ Bits of Old Chelsea ’ (letterpress written 
earning money to free himself of debts by Johnson jointly with Richard Le Gal- 
eontraoted at Oxford by lavish expenditure ' lienne), 1894 fol. 3. ‘ The Art of Thomas 
on books and prints. This he had accom- ^ Hardy,’ 1894. 4. ‘ Poems,’ 1895. 5. ‘ Ire- 
pHshed by the end of 1891 ; but bis first ' land, with other Poems,’ 1897. Hia 
eagerness for publication had passed off, and scattered critical essays, among which an 
he continued to write and revise. While essay on Walter Pater in the ‘ Fortnightly 
preparing his first prose book, on Thomas Review,’ September 1804, is especially 
Hardy, he walked for a month (June 1892) worthy of mention, were collected as ‘ Post 
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Liminium; Essays and Critical Papers,’ 
with an introduction by Thomas Whitte- 
more, in 1911. Selections of Johnson’s 
poems appeared at the Dun Emer Press, 
Dundrum, 190-1, and in the ‘ Vigo Cabinet ’ 
series, 1908. 

Johnson’s best work, both in prose and 
verse, was done in the decade of 1886-95. ' 
The brilliant promise of his youth was I 
hardly fulfilled. But his criticism was ' 
acute and based on profound learning, ' 
even if the omniscience that he was apt 
to afiect sometimes provoked distrust. 
As a poet he had a genuine though limited 
inspiration. Often ornate, almost always 
fehoitous in language, he knew how to be 
simple, but was rarely passionate. There 
are lyrics, however, hke ‘ The Bark Angel,’ 
that spring from profound inwai'd experi- 
ence and are faultless in expression. 

^[Academy, 11 Oot. 1902 ; AthensEuin, 18 Oct. 
1902; Wykehamist, Oot. 1902 ; Atlantic 
Monthly, Deo. 1802 ; Rolleaton’s Treasury of 
Irish Poetry ; Memoir hy Clement K. Shorter 
in Vigo Cabinet series, No. 34 (Elkin Mathews), 
1908; private information.] C. D. 

JOHNSTON, WILLIAM (1829-1902), 
of Ballyldlbeg, Orangeman, bom at Down- 
patrick, CO. llown, on 22 Eeb. 1829, was the 
eldest child in a family of four sons and 
three daughters of John Brett Johnston 
(d. 8 March 1853) of BaUyldlbeg, near Down- 
patrick (a descendant of Archbishop Francis 
Marsh [q. v.]), by his wife Thomasina Anne 
Brunette (d. 1852), daughter of Thomas 
Scott, a local surgeon. From the diocesan 
school at Downpatrick he went in 1848 to 
Trinity College, Dublin, graduating B,A. in 
1852, proceeding M.A. in 1856. Originally 
intended for the medical profession, on bis 
father’s death in 1853 be turned to the law, 
and was eventually called to the Irish bar 
in Hilary term, 1872. On 8 May 1848 
he entered the Orange order, in which he 
ultimately rose to be deputy grand master 
of Ireland, and sovereign grand master 
of the Black institution ; the triennial 
council of Orangemen, instituted 1866, was 
due to his proposal (Deo. 1866). Conceiving 
that the Party Proces,sions Act fl2 March 
1850 ; since repealed) was being enforced in 
the north of Ireland and not in the south, 
Johnston organised a demonstration against 
i*-^®'*ij.,Banykilbeg (12 July I860) and led 
an Orange procession to Bangor, co. Down 
(12 July 1867). Brought before the magi- 
strates in September, he was committed 
for trial, which took place at Downpatrick 
in March 1868 before Justice Morris [see ^ 
Mobets, Sib Michaiu., Xobd Moekis and ' 


Killajiin, Sirppl. JI], who sentenced him to 
two months’ imprisonment, reducible to one 
month if Johnston would give securities 
for good behaviour (himself 6001., and two 
sureties of 260Z.) ; this Johnston indignantly 
declined. His oeU at Downpatrick wag 
afterwards rdsited as the shrine of a protest- 
ant confessor. He was released four days 
before the expiry of the two months by 
medical order, the object being to frustrate 
an apprehended demonstration ; but hi.g 
friends were on the alert, and Ire made a 
triumphal progress to Ballyldlbeg, his car- 
riage being drawn by Ids Orange followers. 

On 16 Nov. 1868 he was elected for 
Belfast as an mdependent conservative, 
defeating in conjuiictioii -with Sir Thomas 
McClure (liberal) the official conservatives, 
Sir Charles Lanyon and John MulhoUand 
(afterwards Lord Dunlealh). A petition 
against the return of Johnston and McClure 
failed, after a month’s trial before Baron 
Fitzgerald. Re-elected in 1874, Johnston 
resigned Ins seat in March 1878, on his 
appointment by Lord Beaoousfield aa 
inspector of Irish fisheries. After several 
warning, s, called forth by Ids political 
speeches against the Land League and 
home rule, he was dismissed from office 
by Earl Spencer, tlie lord-Heutenaut, on 
account of a vehement oration in the 
General Synod of the Clmrcb of Leland at 
Dublin in 1885. He had impoverished his 
estate in order to serve his cause, having 
lost considerably by financing an Orange 
newspaper, the ‘ Downshire Protestant ’ 
(7 July 1866-12 Sept. 1862) ; Ids necessities 
were relieved by a public subscription. In 
1886 be was returned for South Belfast, 
and held the seat till his death, spealdng 
frequently against the 2 uoject of a Roman 
catholic ludversity, the policy of home rule, 
and the toleration of ‘ rituahsm.’ As repre- 
sentative of the Orange order he thrice 
crossed the Atlantic, the only year in which 
he missed attendance at a 12 July celebra- 
tion in Belfast behig 1891, when he was on 
his way to Canada. In Irish economics 
he was a firm advocate of ‘ the three F’s ’ 
j (fair rent, free sale, fixity of tenure) ; he 
; supported Gladstone’s land bill of 1890, 
and the leasehold tenant right bfil. As 
a member of the Irish Temperance League 
he supported the Sunday Closing Act. 
Hjs personal adhesion to the temperance 
cause was extreme : m’ged to take stimu- 
lant in his last illness, his answer was 
‘I would die first.’ On 9 July 1902 he 
left London to open an Orange bazaar at 
Lurgan on tbe 10th, and to speak at a 
demonstration on the 12th at Ballynahhioh ; 
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this was his last effort ; he was seized with 
faintness and a chill, and died at BaUy- 
kilbeg on 17 Jidy 1902. He was buried 
in Eathmuhan churchyard on 21 July ; 
a monument over his grave was erected by 
public subscription. He was tluioe married ; 
(1) on 22 Feb. 1853 to Harriet, daughter of 
Robert Allen of Kilkenny, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters ; (2) on 
10 Oct. 1861 to Arminella Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Drew, D.D. ; [(3) in 1863 to 
Georgiana Barbara (d. 1900), youngest 
daughter of Sir John Hay of Park, seventh 
baronet, by whom he had issue three sons 
and four daughters. His portrait adorns 
many Orange banners. 

Although a man mth a mission, Johnston 
was a gentleman in grain, ‘ transparently 
upright and honest,’ and simply and de- 
voutly religious. He never lost the esteem 
of his opponents. The Belfast nationalist 
organ, in recording his death, spoke of his 
‘ courage and consistency,’ adding that be 
was ‘ loved by Ids catholic tenants and 
neighbours.’ One of his daughters joined 
the Roman catholic chm'ch, and it was 
characteristic of Ida sen.se of duty and 
his goodness of heart that he drove her 
to mass on the way to Ids own imrish 
chui'oh. He contributed from time to 
time to various journals but he was not 
distinguished as a writer ; his separate 
literary efforts were early, and of no great 
moment. He published : 1. ‘ Nightshade ; 
a Novel,’ 1857 ; 2nd edit. 1858. 2. ‘Eibbon- 
ism and its Remedy : a Letter,’ Dublin, 
1858. 3. ‘Freshfield,’ 1869 (a novel). 4 
‘ Under w'hich King ? ’ 1872 (a story). 

[Belfast News-Letter, 18 and 22 July 
1902 j Northern Whig, 18 and 22 July 1902; 
Irish News and Belfa.st Morning Nens, IS 
July 1902 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry of 
Ireland, 1901 ; information from Mr. John 
McBride, Holywood, co. Down ; personal 
recollections.] A. G. 

JOLT, CHARLES JASPER (1861-1906). 
royal astronomer of Ireland, born at St. 
Catherine’s rectory, Tullamore, on 27 June 
1861, was eldest son in the family of three 
sons and two daughters of John Swift Joly, 
successively rector of St. Catherine’s, Tulla- 
more, and of Athlone, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel Slator. 
His father’s family, of French origin, 
settled in Ireland in the eighteenth century. 
After a short attendance at school at 
Portarlington, and nearly four years at 
Galway grammar school, Joly in October 
1882 entered Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he won a mathematical scholarship. He 
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graduated in 1886 with the first mathe- 
matical honour of bis year — ^the ‘ student- 
ship,’ candidates for which were required 
to offer a second subject in addition to 
mathematics. Joly chose physics, the ex- 
perimental side of which so much intere.sted 
him that he went to Berlin in order to work 
in Helmholtz’s laboratory. The death of 
his father in 1887 rendered it needful for liim 
to seek a competency without delay, and 
abandoning a design of devoting himself 
wholly to experimental scionee, he returned 
to Ireland to read for a feUowsliip in Trinity 
College. The conditions of the examination 
discouraged strict specialism in mathe- 
matics or science, and Joly failed to win 
election till 1894. He then engaged in 
tuition at tho college, and was junior proctor 
in 1896. 

Joly’s career as a productive mathe- 
matioiaa began almost as soon as he wa.s 
admitted to a fellowship. In his first 
paper, on ‘ Tho theory of linear vector 
functions,’ which was read to tho Royal 
Iri.sh Academy on 10 Deo. 1894, he proved 
his discipleship to Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton fq. v.], the discoverer of qua- 
ternions, and first applied the quaternionio 
analysis to difficult and complo.x problems 
of geometry, using it as an engine for the 
discovery of new geometrical properties. 
The properties of Unear vector functions 
were further studied in ‘ Scalar invariants 
of two linear vector functions ’ [Trans. 
R.I.A. 1896, XXX. 709) and ‘Quaternion 
invariants of linear vector functions ’ (Pros. 
R.I.A. 1806, iv. 1), while tho extension 
of the quaternion caloulus to apace of more 
than throe dimensions w'os discussed in 
‘ The associative algebra applicable to 
hypcrspace ’ [Proc. R.I.A. 1897, v. 75) ; 
the algebras considered are those that are 
associative and distributive, and whose 
units satisfy equations of the same t 3 rpe 
as the units of quaternions. Other more 
purely geometrical investigations were 
published about this time under the titles 
‘ Vector expressions for curves ’ [Proc. 
R.I.A. 1896, iv, 374) and ‘ Homographio 
divisions of planes, spheres, and space ’ 
[Proc. R.I.A. 1897, iv. 516). 

In 1897 Joly resigned bis work at Trinity 
College on his appointment as royal 
astronomer of Ireland at Dumsink observa- 
tory, where the rest of his life was spent. 
In tlua quiet retreat Joly devoted himself 
to advanced study and research. From 
1898 to 1900 he was engaged in editing 
Hamilton’s ‘ Elements of Quaternions,’ 
originally published shortly after its 
author’s death in 1865, and now out of 
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print. Joly made oonsidcrablo additions, 
including an appendix of 114 pages ; the 
first volume of the new edition was pub- 
lished in 1809, and the second in 1901. 
While occupied with this work, Joly com- 
municated several memoirs to the Royal 
Irish Academy : ‘ Asiatics and quaternion 
functions,’ ‘ Properties of the general 
congruency of curves,’ and ‘ Some applica- 
tions of Hamilton’s operator in the calculus 
of variations ’ were all read in 1899 ; in 
the first, quaternions are applied to the 
geometry of forces, in the second to pure 
geometry, and in the third to some of the 
equations of mathematical physics. Early 
in the following year he presented a paper 
‘ On the place of the Ausdehnungslehre in 
the general associative algebra of the 
quaternion type,’ in which ho showed that 
Orassmaim’s analysis for a dimensions, 
which is distributive birt only partially 
associative, may be regarded as a limited 
form of the associative algebra of w-fl 
dimensions. In the course of the following 
five years Joly continued his labours in such 
memoirs (in the publications of the Royal 
Irish Academy or the Royal Society) as 
‘ Integrals depending on a single quaternion 
variable ’ ; ‘ The multilinear quaternion 
function’ ; ‘ The interpretation of a quater- 
nion as a point symbol ’ ; ‘ Quaternion 
arrays ’ ; ‘ Representation of screws by 
weighted pointe ’ ; ‘ Quaternions and pro- 
jective geometry ’ ; ‘ The quadratic screw- 
system ’ ; ‘ The geometry of a three-system 
of screws,’ and ‘ Some new relations in the 
theory of screws.’ Finally in 1905, the 
centenary year of Hamilton’s birth, he 
brought out ‘ A Manual of Quaternions,’ 
wliioh at once superseded all other intro- 
ductory works on the subject. 

During Joly’s tenure of the ofifice of royal 
astronomer he directed much observational 
uork, the fruits of which appeared in the 
‘Dunsink Observations and Researches.’ 
In 1900 he accompanied an eclipse expedi- 
tion to Spain, and obtained some excellent 
photographs of totality ; an account of the 
results was published in ‘Trans, R.I.A.’ 
xxxii. p. 271. He also edited Preston’s 
‘Theory of light’ (3rd edit. 1901). 

He was elected F.R.S. in 1904, and was a 
trustee of the National library of Ireland 
and president of the International Associa- 
tion for Promoting the .Study of Quater- 
nions. Of outdoor sports he was fondest of 
climbing, being a member of the Alpine 
Club from 1895 to death. In literature ho 
was weU versed in Dante’s work. Joly 
died at the observatory of pleurisy fol- 
lowing typhoid fever on 4 Jan, 1906; 


he was buried at Mount Jerome oemetorv 
Dublin. On 20 March 1897 Joly was 
married to Jessie, youngest daughter of 
Robert Warren Meade of Dublin. His 
wife and three daughters survived him. 

[Personal knowledge ; private information 
from the surviving relatives of Dr. Joly; 
Proc. Roy. Soo. 78A ; Monthly Notices Roy! 
Aslronom. Soc. Ixvi. 177 ; Alpine Journal 
1906.] E. T. W. ’ 

JOLY DE LOTBINlilRE, SibHENRY 
GUSTAVE (1829-1908), Canadian politi- 
cian, bom on 5 Deo. 1829 at lllpemay, 
France, was son of Gaspard Joly, the orvner 
of famous vineyards at iSpernay, who 
became seigneur of Lotbini&re, Canada, on 
his marriage with Julie Christine, daughter 
of Chartier de LothiniSre, speaker of the 
Quebec Assembly (1704-7). His mother’s 
grandfather, Gaspard Michel Chartier de 
Lotbiniere, marquis de Lotbmiere, served 
as one of Montcalm’s engineers at Quebec. 
In 1888 Henry assumed his mother’s sur- 
name of de Lothini6re with the sanction 
of the Quebec legislature. He received 
Ids education at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and joining his father at Lotbiniere, was 
called to the bar of Lower Canada in 
1855. 

In Canada Joly early espoused the 
liberal cau.se in polities, and represented 
Lotbiniere in the Canadian House of 
Assembly in 1861. In 1864 he effectively 
attacked the Taohe-Macdonald government 
for remitting the canal dues, and subse- 
quently supported Sir Antoine Aime 
Dorion [q. v. Suppl. I] in his opposition to 
the federation movement. On the passing 
of the British North America Act he sat for 
his old constitueiioy both in the first federal 
House of Commons at Ottawa and in the 
Quebec Legislative Assembly from 1867 
to 1874. In the latter year a law was 
passed enacting that no one should hold a 
seat in both legislatures. Joly aocordingly 
resigned Ids seat in the federal house and 
devoted his energies to the leadership of 
the hheral opposition in the Quebec As- 
sembly. In 1872 he obtained the appoint- 
ment of a parliamentary committee to 
inquire into corrupt practices. In 1874 
and again in 1877 he declined the offer 
of a seat in the senate. In 1878 on the 
dismissal of the BoucherviUe ministry 
Luc LeteHiBr St. Just, Heut. -governor of 
Quebec, called on Joly to form an admini- 
stration. His government had only a hare 
majority, and his proposal to abolish the 
upper house led to its defeat after eighteen 
months of ofi&ce. During that brief period 
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he adopted a policy of retreiiohmont, and 
strove hard to purify the administra- 
tion. Meanwhile he continued his legal 
duties at the bar, and was made Q.G. in 
1878. In 1883 he was elected vice-chair- 
man of the Liberal Dominion Federation. 
In the same year he retired from the leader- 
ship of the hberal opposition in Quebec, 
and in 1885 on hia refusal to countenance 
the nationalist agitation led by Honore 
Mercier [q. v. Suppl. I] against the execu- 
tion of Louis Eiel [q. v.] for high treason, 
he withdrew altogether from public hfe. 

In 1895, when he was made K.C.M.G., he 
was induced to emerge from his retirement 
and to take an active part in the party 
campaign. On the return of the liberals 
to power in the following year Joly, who 
re-entered the federal House of Commons 
as member for Portneuf, was appointed 
controller of inland revenue. In 1897 be 
accepted the portfolio of minister of inland 
revenue in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s dominion 
cabinet, and waa nominated a privy coun- 
cillor. From 1900 to 1900 he held the post 
of lieut. -governor of British Columbia, and 
in that capacity he entertained at Victoria, 
the capital, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
(afterwards King George V and Queen Mary) 
when they visited Canada in 1901. Througii 
life Joly actively promoted the interests of 
agriculture, forestry, and horticulture. At 
Quebec he brought about important re- 
forms in the administration of timber lands 
and he warmly advocated the systematic 
preservation of the Canadian forests. He 
w'as vice-president of the American Forestry 
Congress in 1885, and helped to found the 
Canadian Forestry Association. Joly’s dis- 
interestedness was fully recognised among 
Canadian pohticians. The last of the grand 
seigneurs, an aristocrat and yet a liberal, 
Joly sympathised hitcnsely with the ideals 
of self-government held by the Rouge 
party. He died at Quebec on 16 Nov. 
1908. He married on 6 May 1860 Mar- 
garetta Josepba [d. 1904), daughter of 
Hammond Gowen of Quebec, by whom he 
had issue three sons and three daughters. 
His two youngersous, Alain Chartier,C.I.E., 
and Gustave Hemi, D.S.O., are both majors 
in the royal engineers. 

[The Times, and Toronto Globe, 17 Nov. 
1908; Castell Hopkins, Canadian Annual 
Review of Public Affairs, 1909 ; J. C. Dent, 
Canada since the Union of 1841, 2 vols. 
1881 ; L. P. Tureotte, Canada sous TUnion, 
1871 ; M. Bibaud, Le Pantheon Canadien, 
1891 ; E. Collins, Life of Sir J. A. Macdonald, 
1883 ; J. Pope, The Royal Tour in Canada, 
1901,] G. S, W. 


JONES, Sib ALFRED LEWIS (1845- 
1909), man of business, bom at Carmarthen 
on 24 February 1845, was sou of Daniel 
Jones of Carmarthen by his wife Mary, 
eldest daughter of Hem-y Williams, rector 
of Llanedi, South Wales. He was one of 
nine children, most of whom died young, 
and came to Liverpool with his parents 
when two years old. Here after bemg 
educated at different schools he began to 
earn hia living in 1860, when he became 
first a ship’s apprentice and then a clerk 
to the firm of Fletcher and Parr of Liver- 
pool, which did business in a small way 
with the West Coast of Africa as agents of 
the African Steamship Go. Of an evening 
he attended classes at the Liverpool College. 
Hia energy was rewarded by his becoming 
manager of the firm ; hut owing to some 
changes in the business Jones on 1 Jan. 1878 
started on hia own accormt as a shipping and 
insurance broker, gradually making for him- 
self a good position. Messrs. Elder, Demp- 
ster had absorbed much of his old firm’s 
business, and in 1876 ho boldly offered to 
take control of their concern or buy them 
out. Quickly raising substantial capital, 
he became in 1879 junior partner and 
was soon the master spirit of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster’s business. His first aim was to 
monopolise the whole shipping trade of the 
West African ports, and with tliis object 
he absorbed competing lines, British or 
foreign, including tlie British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, for which he 
paid nearly 1,000,0007. From shipping he 
passed to promotion of the general trade 
of the West Coast porta, including 
banking arrangements and hotels. In 
1894 he started oihniUs in Liverpool for 
the manufacture of the West African 
produce, and purchased mines in fiouth 
Wales from which to draw steam coal. 
In 1897 he founded the Bank of British 
West Africa. 

Jones’s chief success was in revivifying 
the Canaries, which about 1880 were on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Visiting them 
in 1884 on coaling business, he urged their 
people to grow bananas ; then he brought 
their fruit, especially bananas, to England, 
inaugurated a tourist traffic, employed 
the islands as sanatoriums (cf. Taviob’s 
Canary Islands, London, 1893, p. 67) for 
invalided officers from the West Coast 
colonies, and established a coaling station 
and works at Las Palmas. 

In 1900 Mr. Chamberlain, secretary of state 
for the colonies, invited Jones’s co-opera- 
tion in developing the trade of the West 
Indies. Although by no means satisfied 
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with the government subsidy, Jones ener- 
getically carried out the contract which 
he undertook in 1901 to inaugurate a 
new steamship service with Jamaica. 
He built a new class of steamer, and 
gave liberal terms to tourists, for whom 
he bought new hotels at Constant Spring 
and Myrtle Grove. His new line he 
worked from the docks at Avonmoutli, 
near Bristol, thus restoring to Bristol 
its ancient West Indian trade. He 
established a branch house at Bristol 
and formed a branch firm named Elders 
and E 3 dies, which popularised the Jamaica 
banana in the West of England. He many 
times revisited the Canary Islands, and 
t^vice he was in Jamaica, the second time 
during the serious earthquake in Kingston 
in January 1907. 

In the interest of the colonial territories 
with which he was in contact, Jones, 
readily following the lead of the colonial 
oflBoe, helped to found m 1899 the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, to which he 
gave generous support. The London School 
of Tropical Medicine had been established 
the year before. Again, in June 1902 
ho founded and acted as first president 
of the British Cotton Growing Association. 
In June 1903 he became chairman of 
the Liverpool Institute of Tropical 
Research. He was also president of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of Mr. Chamberlain’s tarig com- 
mission formed in 1904. He was consul 
in Liverpool for the Congo Ereo State. 

Jones was made a K.O.M.G. in 1901, 
and was elected an honorary fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, in 1905, by way 
of acknowledgment more especially of the 
services ho rendered to tropical medieine. 
He also received foreign decorations from 
Belgium, Spain, Russia, Portugal, and 
the Liberian republic. He died on 13 Dec. 
1909 from heart failine at his residence, 
Oaklands, Aigbnrth, Liverpool, and was 
bmried at Anfleld cemetery, Liverpool. 
Ho was tmmarried ; his sister, Mrs. 
Pinnock, lived with him from her early 
widowhood. 

Jones’s organising capacity was very 
great, and his energy tu'eless. With cheery 
and vigorous seM-assertiveness he combined 
genuine benevolence and publio spirit. 

The Alfred Jones professorship in tropi- 
cal medicine at Liverpool University was 
Imgely endowed by Jones, who bequeathed 
his fortmie of some 600,0001. for educa- 
tional and scientific purposes tending to 
benefit Liverpool or the West Coast of 
Africa. 


A portrait in oils, presented by the 
merchants of Liverpool, hangs in the 
Walker art gallery of that city. A 
memorial to include a statue is proposed 
at Liverpool. 

[Liverpool Courier, 14 Deo. 1909 (which 
has autobiographical notes) ; Times, I 4 Deo 
1909; Who’s Who, 1909; a sliotoh hi 
Pitman’s Commercial Re.adur, p. Ug. 
private informalion from Mrs. Pinnock ; 
personal knowledge.] 0, A, H. 

JONES, HENRY CABMAN (ISIJ- 
1902), law reporter, horn on 28 Juno 1818 
at New Church in WinTOok, Laneasliire, 
was eldest son of Joseph Jones, at the time 
vicar of Wimvick and afterwards of 
Ropton, Derbyshire, by Ms wife Elizabeth 
Joanna Cooper of Derby. Educated 
privately ho entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1837, and graduated B.A. in 
1841 as second wrangler and second 
Smith’s prizeman, being elected a follow 
in the same year. The senior wrangler 
and first Smith’s prizeman of his tripos 
wa."! (Sir) George Gabriel Stokes [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. Admitted to Lincoln’s Inn on 
7 June 1841, and called to the bar on 
24 Nov. 1846, he became a pupil of Sir 
John Rolt [q. v.j. Erom 1867 until 1866, 
when the official law reports were founded, 
Jones was associated with Sir John Peter 
Do Gex [q. v.] in three snooessive series 
of chancery reports. Ho continued to 
report chancery appeals for the law reports 
until within three years of hia death. In 
1860 he drafted mth J. W. Smith the 
consolidated orders of the court of chancery 
and later with Sir Arthur Wilson the 
rules under the Judicature Acts of 1873 
and 1875. Of retii'ing disposition and of 
deep religious convictions he actively 
engaged in the work of the Religions 
Tract Society and took part, with hia 
university competitor. Sir George Stokes, 
in the proceedings of the Victoria In- 
stitute, founded for the discussion of 
Christian evidences. Much leisure was 
spent on an impubhshed concordance to 
the Greek Testament. 

He died at St. Matthew’s Gardena, 
St, Leonards-on-Sea, on 18 Jan. 1902, and 
was buried in Repton churchyard. 

He married (1) on 4 Sept. 3851 
Anna Maria {d. 10 May 1873), daughter of 
Robert Steevons Harrison of Bourn Abbey, 
Lmoolushh'o ; (2) on 4 Sept. 1879 Ehza 
(d. 26 Oct. 1909), third daughter of the 
Rev, Erederick Money of Offham, Kent. 
By Ms first wife he had eight children, 
of whom a son and four daughters survived 
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him. A portrait by Eden Upton Eddis 
[q. V. Suppl. II] belongs to the family. 

[The Times, 21 Jan. 1902 ; Law .Tmirnal, 
25 Jan. 1902 ; ro-iter. Men at the Bar ; 
private information.] 0. E. A. B. 

JONES, JOHN THRIAAIU (1856-1901), 
physicist, bom at Pentrepoeth near Swansea 
on"2,’Jan. 1856, was second son of Thomas 
Jones (1819-1882) [q. v.]. His elder brother. 
Sir David Brynmor Jones, K.C., has been 
M.P. for vSwansea district since 1895. John 
was named after John Williams, missionary 
of Erromango [q. v.], ‘ Viriamu’ being the 
pronunciation of ‘ Williams ’ by South Sea 
natives. He was educated successively at 
a private school at Reading, at University 
College School, London, at the Normal 
College, Swansea, at University College, 
London, and finally at BaUiol College, 
Oxford (1876-81). He had a distinguished 
university career. At London he was first 
in honours at matriculation, graduated 
B-Sc. with honours, and became university 
scholar in geology, bemg elected fellow of 
University College. At BaUiol, where he 
matriculated on 24 Jan. 1876 and was 
the centre of a circle of singularly able 
undergraduates , he was elected Braokenbury 
scholar in natural science in 1876, and won 
a first class in mathematical moderations in 
1877, and a first class in the final sohooLs of 
mathematics in 1879 and of natural science 
in 1880. He graduated B.A. in 1879, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1883. In May 1881 he 
was appointed principal of Firth College 
(now University College), Shefileld, acting 
as professor of physics and mathematics. 
In June 1883 he was selected as the first 
principal of the University College of South 
Wales at Cardiff, and in a few years 
collected the sum of 70,000L for building, 
obtaining a grant of the site from the 
corporation. From that time much of 
his energy was devoted to the movement 
for creating a national university of Wales, 
and when the charter was granted in 1893 
he became the first vice-chanceUor of the 
new Welsh University. In this capacity 
he had a preponderating influence in 
dotennining the course of studies in the 
arts and sciences, and in giving the new 
university’s degrees a standard value. 

His position in the scientific world was 
one of high promise and of substantial 
achievement. His researches were mainly 
directed tewarda the precise determination 
of electrical and physical standards, and 
to the constniotion of measuring instru- 
meiits which should satisfy the utmost 
demands of engineering theory. His first 


paper appeared in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Physical Society’ in 1888 and treated of 
the mutual induction of a circle and of 
a coaxial helix ; in 1890 he published 
in the ‘ Electrician ’ a determination of the 
olun by the use of a Lorenz apparatus. 
Prom tills time forward a series of 
more and more 'accurate determinations 
of this constant occupied his leisure. 
He was elected P.R.S. in 1894, and in 
1897 he laid before the Royal Society a 
simplification and more general solution 
of the problem attacked in his Srst paper. 
In 1898 a description was given of a 
new ampere balance, which he did not live to 
see constructed. Jones’s sympathies were 
wide and his personality attractive. He was 
an expert moimtameer and was a member of 
the Alpine Club from 1887 till death. He 
died at Geneva on 2 June 1901 and was 
bmied at Swanse.a. A statue by Sir William 
Goscombe John, R.A., stands in front of the 
college at Cardiff. The Physical Research 
Laboratory at the new college buildings 
in Cathays Park, Cardiff, was erected in 
his memory. Ho married in 1882 Sarah 
Katherine, eldest daughter of W. Wills of 
Wyldc Green, near Birmingham. She sur- 
vived him without issue, and was granted 
in 1002 a civil list pension of 751. a year. 

[John Vii'iamu Jones and other Memories, 
by Prof. E. B. Poulfcon (with'portrait), 1010; 
The Times, 4 June 1901 ; Nature, 13 June 
1901 ; Alpine Journal, Eeb. 1902.] R, S. 

JONES, THOMAS RUPERT (1819- 
1911), geologist and paleontologist, born 
in Wood Street, Cheapside. London, on 
1 Oct. 1819, was the son of John Jones, 
silk merchant and throwster (a descendant 
of the old Powys family of North Wales), 
by his wife Rhoda Burberry of Coventry. 
Jones was educated at private schools, first 
at Taunton, where his father conducted 
a part of his business, and afterwards at 
Hminster, where he began to take interest 
in geology, collecting ammonites and other 
fossils from the stone-beds of the Upper 
and Middle Lias, then largely quarried in 
the neighbourhood. In 1836 ho was 
apprenticed to Hugh Norris, surgeon, at 
Taunton, but owing to Norris’s death his 
apprenticeship was completed with Dr. 
Joseph Bunny at Newbury, Berkshire, 
in 1842. There he carried on geological 
researches, results of which were published 
in papers on the geological history of 
Newbury (1854), and the geology of the 
Kennet Valley (1871). During the years 
1842-50 he was engaged as a medical assist- 
ant, chiefly in London, and continuing his 
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natural history studies, he gave special 
attention -with the aid of the mioroscope 
to the foraminifera and entomostraca, 
both recent and fossil. As a result of these 
early researches his ‘Monograph on the 
Cretaceous Entomostraca of England ’ was 
published in 1849, and in course of time 
he became the leading authority in Britain 
on the entomostracan orders of phyllopoda 
and ostraooda, as well as on the foruinini- 
fera. 

In 1861 Jones was appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Geological Society, 
then at Somerset House, where his moat 
important duty was the editing of the 
society’s ‘Quarterly Journal,’ work which 
he carried out with the utmost zeal and 
precision. As an editor, and in the know- 
ledge he aeciuired of geological biblio- 
graphy, he excelled. After the death of 
Gideon Algernon ManteU fq. v.] he edited 
the 3rd edition of that author’s ‘ Geological 
Excursions round the Isle of Wight ’ (1854), 
the 2nd edition of the ‘ Medals of Creation ’ 
(1864), and the 7th edition of the ‘Wonders 
of Geology ’ (2 vols. 1807-8). 

In 1858 he became lecturer on geology, 
and in 1862 professor, at the Royal hlilitary 
College, and afterwards at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst, resigning his post at the Geo- 
logical Society in 1862, when he took up 
residence at Farnborough. He retired in 
1880 on the abandonment by the military 
authorities of the teaching of geology. 

During his residence in Hampshire, and, 
after his retirement, in London he continued 
his researches on miorozoa, contributing 
many papers, some in conjunction with 
H. B. Brady. H. B. HoU, J. W, Kiikby, and 
W. K. Parker, to the ‘ Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society,’ the ‘Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History,’ the 
‘Reports of the British Association,’ and 
the ‘Geological Magazine.’ He edited 
the ‘ Reliquice Aquitanicm ’ of E. Lartet 
and H. Christy (1875), and, with much 
addition and revision, the 2nd edition of 
F. Dixon’s ‘ Geology of Sussex ’ (1878). 
He utilised his extensive knowledge by 
publishing useful summaries of information 
with original observations on quartz, 
flint, &c. (1876), on the antiquity of man 
(1877), on peat and peat bogs (1880), 
on chalk and flint (1885), on the 
history of the sarsens (1886, 1901), on 
the plateau implements of Kent (1894) ; 
articles contributed to the ‘Proceedings of 
the Geological Association’ and to local 
scientiSe societies and field clubs. In South 
African geology he was keenly interested ; 
he mastered the literature, wrote many 


articles and reviews on the subject, and 
rendered much help to A. G. Bain and 
other pioneers in that country. Ever ready 
to give assistance to others, he counted as 
recreations the editing of friends’ papers 
and correcting proofs. 

Jones was elected F.R.S. in 1872, and in 
1890 the Lyell medal was awarded to him 
by the council of the Geological Society. 
He was president of the Geologists’ Asso- 
ciation 1879-81, and president of the geo- 
logical section of the British Association at 
Cardiff in 1891, when he gave an address 
on coal. 

Sturdy in build, but below the average 
height, he was cheery in disposition and 
full of humour, and as a leotm’er clear and 
fluent. During the later years of his life 
he resided at Chesham Bois, where he died 
on 13 April 1911, and was buried. 

He married twice: (1) Mary, daughter of 
William Hands of Charing, Kent, who had 
a fine coUection of chalk fossils ; they had 
issue, two sons and three daughters ; the 
eldest son, William Rupert, became assist- 
ant librarian to the Geological Society; 
(2) Charlotte Ashburnham, daughter of 
Archibald Archer (an instructor in portrait- 
painting in the Royal Academy schools), 
by whom be had two sons and three 
daughters. His widow was granted a civil 
list pension of 50Z. in 1912. 

His published works include the following 
monographs issued by the Palseontograph- 
ical .Society : on ‘ Cretaceous Entomostraca ’ 
(1849; Bupp. with Dr. G. J. Hinde, 1890) ; 
‘Tertiary Entomostraca’ (1856; .supp. ivith 
C. D. Sherborn, 1889); ‘Fossil Esthcrice’ 
(1862); ‘Foraminifera of the Crag’ (1866 
and 1896-7) ; ‘ Carboniferous Bivalved 

Entomostraca,’ with Dr. G. S. Brady 
(1874) ; and ‘ Palmozoio Phyllopoda,’ with 
Dr. Henry Woodward (1888). 

[Biography (with portrait) in Geol. Mag., 
Jan. 1803; Supp. notice, with portrait, on 
90th birthday, ibid. Nov. 1909 ; Mon and 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; obit, by H. B. W. 
Nature, 27 April 1911. The heat published 
portrait is in Life and Letters of Sir Joseph 
Prestwioh, 1899, p. 376.] H. B. W. 

JONES, WILLIAM WEST (1838-1908), 
archbishop of Capetown, born at South 
Hackney on 11 May 1838, was the sixth and 
youngest son of Edward Henry Jones, wine 
merchant, of Mark Lane, by his wife Mary 
Emma Collier. From Merchant Taylors’ 
School, whioh he entered in April 1846, 
he passed in 1866 as a foundation scholar 
to St. John’s College, Oxford. He took a 
second class in classical moderations in 
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1858, but Diving to ill-health from ovor- 
■svork was unable to take honours in the 
final schools, and was given an honorary 
fourth both in the final classical school and 
in mathematica. Ikom 1859 until hia 
marriage in 1879 he was fellow of St. John’s, 
and was made an honorary fellow of the 
college in 1893. He graduated B.A. in 
1860, proceeded M.A. in 1863, B.i). in 
1869, and was made an hon. D.D. on being 
consecrated a bishop in 1874. Ordained 
deacon in 1861 and priest in 1862, he was 
licensed to the curacy of St. Matthew’s in 
the City Road, and from 1864 to 1874 held 
the living (in the gift of his college) of 
Summertown on the outskirts of Oxford. 

He was preacher at the old White- 
hall Chapel (1870-2), and nual dean of 
Oxford (1871-4). On 17 May 1874 Jones 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, 
bishop of Capetown, in succession to 
Robert Gray [q. v.], first bishop of Cape- 
town and metropolitan of South Africa. 
Jones accepted the dillicuit post only on 
the urgent advice of Samuel Wilberforoe, 
bishop of Oxford, with whom he w'as 
in cordial relations [Quardian, 27 May 
1908). The protracted conflict between 
Gray and Bishop Coleuso [q, v.] as to the 
South African church’s independence of the 
Chm'oh of England was still a living issue 
on Jones’s appointment. But when at his 
consecration he took the oath of allegiance 
to A. 0. Tait, archbishop of Canterbury, 
he and the archbishop signed a document 
which safeguarded the independent rights 
and privileges of the South African ohuroh. 
The thirty-four years of Jones’s episcopate 
w'ere years of constant war of races in 
South Africa. But he steadily sought to 
encourage peace in both church and state 


without sacrificing principles or concealing 
his own views. In 1897 the see of Capetown 
was elevated to the dignity of an aroh- 
bishoprio. A strong high churchman and 
a member of the English Chiu'oh Union, 
by virtue of his simplicity of character, 
courtesy, bonhomie, business aptitude, and 
dignified presence, Jones won the respect 
and friendship of English and Dutch, high 
church and low church. 

At the close of the Boer war in 1902 he 
took part in the great peace thanksgiving 
service at Pretoria, and was busy at his 
death in raising funds for the completion of 
the Anglican cathedral at Capetown, in 
memory of those who had fallen in the war. 
Early in 1908 he came to England to 
attend the Lambeth conference, and died at 
the Lizard on 21 May 1908 ; he was buried 
in Holywell cemetery, Oxford, the third 
archbishop to be buried at Oxford, tho 
other two being Laud and Juxon, all three 
members of St. John’s College. He married 
in 1879 Emily, daughter of John AUen of 
Altrincham, Cheshire, and had two sons. 

A portrait by Charles Wellington Furse, 
A.R.A., is in the possession of his widow, 
and another by William Orpen, A.R.A., 
is in tho hall of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
A third by Mr. 0. H. Thompson is in the 
Diocesan College, Capetown ; and a fourth 
by Mr. Tennyson Cole in the Diocesan 
Library, Capetown. A recumbent statiio 
by Mr. Hartwell is in the memorial chapel 
of the cathediul at Capetown. 

[Anglo-African Who’s Who, 1907 ; The 
Times, 22 May 1908 ; Guardian, 27 May 1908 ; 
Cape Church Monthly, June and July 1908 ; 
Wirgman’s History of the English Church 
and People in South Africa 1805; private 
information.] 0. P. L. 
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KAHE, ROBERT ROMNEY (1842- 
1902), writer on Irish land law, born at 
Graoefield, Blackrock, county Dublin, on 
28 Oct. 1842, was eldest son of Sir Robert 
Kane [q. v.], first president of the Queen’s 
College, Cork, ifis mother, Katherine, 
daughter of Henry Bally, of Berkshire, and 
niece of Francis Bally [q. v.], president 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, wrote 
(before her marriage) a well-known ‘Irish 
Flora.’ After attending Dr. Quinn’s private 
school in Harcourt Street Kane passed to 
Queen’s College, Cork, whence he gradual^ 
MA. in 1862, and received in 1882 the 


honorary degree of LL.D. Becoming a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, he studied law 
in London in the chambers of an eminent 
conveyancing laivyer, W. H. G. Bagsbawe, 
and in 1865 he graduated LL.B. with 
honoims in London University. Being 
called to tho Irish bar the same year 
he went tho Munster circuit and soon 
enjoyed a good practice. In 1873 he 
was appointed professor of equity, jui'is- 
prudenoe, and international law at tho 
King’s Inns, and, acquiring the reputation 
of an authority on Irish land legislation, 
he was in 1881 appointed a legal assistant 
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commissioner under tlie Land Law Act of 
that year. He retained that post till 1892, 
when he was made county court judge for 
the united counties of Kildare, Oarlow, 
Wexford and Wicklow. 

Kane collaborated with Francis Nolan, 
Q.C., in an admirable treatise on the 
‘ Statute Law of Landlord and Tenant in 
L-eland ’ (1892). But the whole subject of 
L'ish history, literature, and antiquities 
appealed to hun. He was a member of 
the Royal Irish Academy, a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
for many years one of the two honorary 
secretaries of the Royal Dublin Society, 
and a trustee of the National Library of 
Ireland, edition of ‘ Leotures on Irish 
History,’ by his friend A. G. Richey [q. v.], 
published in 1887 under the slightly mis- 
leading title of ‘ A Short History of the 
Irish People,’ displayed rvide reading, ripe 
judgment, and independence. After some 
years of feeble health he died at his resi- 
dence, 4 FitzwUliam Place, Dublin, on 
26 March 1902. 

Kane married on 29 Dec. 1875 Ellinor 
Louisa, second daughter of David Coffoy, 
taxing master in chancery, by whom ho 
had two sons and three daughters. The 
elder son, Harold, lieutenant in the 1st 
battalion of the'South Lanoashhe regiment, 
fell in the Boer war while fighting against 
great odds on the summit of Mount 
Itala on 20 Sept. 1901 {Irish Times, 4 Oot. 
1901). 

[Information from Kane’s lifelong friend 
and hrother-iii-law, Mr. Valentine J. Cop- 
pinger, Dublin ; The Tunes, 28 March 1902 ; 
Ann. Reg. 1902.] R. D. 

KEAY, JOHN SEYMOUR (1839-1909), 
Anglo-Indian politician, horn at Bathgate, 
Linlithgowshire, on 30 March 1839, was 
younger of the two sons of John Keay (d. 
15 July 1841), minister of the Church of 
Scotland, of Bathgate, by Ms wife Agnes 
Straiten {d. 3 June 1864). Ednoated at 
Madras College, St. Andrews, Keay was 
apprenticed in 1866 to the Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, and in 1862 went to Hidi.a to 
manage branches of the Government Bank 
of Bengal, which was recently started to 
develop the cotton trade between India 
and England. He next entered the service 
of Sir Salar Jung, minister of Hyderabad, j 
After a successful pubUc career he opened 
a private banking and mercantile business 
at Hyderabad, and founded the cotton 
apinniug and weaving mills now known 
as the Hyderabad (Deccan) Spinning and , 
Weaving Co. Ltd. ; he remained a director ' 
of the company rmtil his death. 


After twenty years in India Keay 
returned to England in 1882, and busily 
engaged in both homo and Indian politics^ 
In an exhaustive treatise entitled ‘ Spoiling 
the Egyptians, a Tale of Shame told from the 
Blue Books’ (1882, three editions) ho warmly 
protested against the claim of the Indian 
government to the province of Berar in 
Hyderabad, and his voluminous protest 
was loudly upheld by the radical party in 
England (of. H. M. Hyndman’s Record of 
an Adventurous Life, 1911, p. 170), He 
sympathised with the native Indian cry 
for a larger share in the government, and 
was a member of the British committee 
of the Indian National Congres.s. In 
‘ The Groat Imperial Danger : an Impossible 
War in the neat Future" (1887) he depre- 
cated the fear of war with Russia, and 
disoussed with first-hand knowledge the 
Afghan frontier question. As an advanced 
liberal, he nnsuooessfully contested West 
Newington at the general election in 
Feb. 1886, but he won a seat at the bye- 
election for Elgin and Nairn on 8 Oot. 1889. 
Keay constantly intervened in the debates 
on the land purchase biU of 1890, conoemhig 
which he published an elaborate ‘ Exposure,’ 
and won the reputation of a bore (of. Luoy, 
Diary of Salisbury Parliament, 1892, p. 371 
seq., with sketch portrait by Hni'ry Eurniss). 
Ho was re-elected at the general election 
of 1892, _ but was defeated after a close 
contest in that of July 1895, and was 
again misucoessful in the Tamworth division 
of Warwickshire in January 1906, when he 
attacked tariff reformers in ‘ The Fraud 
of the Protection Cry.’ He had a country 
residence at Minohinhampton, Gloucester- 
shire, and was president of the Stroud 
(Gloucestershire) liberal olub. He died on 
27 June 1909 at his London residence, 44 
Bassett Road, North Kensington, and his 
remains were cremated at Golder’s Green. 

Ho married on 22 Cct. 1878 Nina, 
second daughter of William Came Vivian 
of Penzance. She died on 16 Jan. 1886, 
leaving two daughters. A caricature by 
‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1892). 

[The Times, 29 June and 24 Aug. 1000 ; 
India, 2 July 1909, p. 3 ; Thacker’s Indian 
Directory, 1910 ; Gloucester Journal, 28 Aug. 
1909; Linlithgowshire Gazette, 2 July 1909' 
Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 1889-9.6; Dod’s Pari. 
Companion, 1890; Debrett’s House of Com- 
mons ; E. H. MeOalmont, Pari. Poll Book, 
1910, pt. 2, 81 ; Who ’s Who, 1909 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; private information.] C. W. 

KEETLEY, CHARLES ROBERT 
BELL (1848-1909), surgeon, born on 
13 Sept. 1848 at Grimsby, was son of Robert 
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Keetley by liis wife (bom Waterland). 
Both his father and mother came of a 
seafaring stock. His father, a shipbuilder 
and a mayor of Grimsby, fell into financial 
straits. The son, who was mainly brought 
up by his grandparents and by bis uncle. 
T. B. Keetley, a medical practitioner of 
Grimsby, was educated at Browme’s school 
there, and acted as ‘surgery help’ or 
unarticled apprentice to his undo during 
the last years of his school life. He then 
attended the lectures on botany and 
anatomy at tlie Hull school of medicine. 
He entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
1871, matriculated at the London Univer- 
sity, and in 1874 obtained the two gold 
medals at the intermediate e.\amination in 
medicine, one for anatomy, the other for 
organic chemistry, materia medica, and 
pharmaceutical chemistry. He took no 
degree. He was admittedM.R.C.S. England, 
and E.E.C.S. in 1876. He became L.R.O.P. 
in 1873. After serving in 1875 as house- 
.surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birining- 
bam, and taking general practice at Bungay 
in Suffolk, be was from 187G to 1878 an 
assistant demonstrator of anatomy in the 
medical aoliool of St, Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

In 1878 he was elected assistant surgeon 
at the West London Hospital, and with 
tliis hospital he was associated until bis 
death. During his tliirty years’ service, 
and mainly by his advice, the hospital grew 
from a small suburban venture into a great 
charity, to which W'os attached a post- 
graduate medical school of the first im- 
portance. At the outset Keetley intro- 
duced into the wards and operating theatre 
the antiseptic methods of modern surgery 
before they had been adopted to any great 
extent by tho other hospitals in London. 
He advocated the operation of appendico- 
tomy and wrote a valuable handbook on 
orthopmdic surgery (London, 1900). In 1882 
he was foremost in founding, and was the 
first president of, tho West Loudon Medico- 
Chiiurgical Society. He also originated 
and organised with Mi'. Herbert Chambers 
an army medical civilian reserve, which 
was afterwards merged into the territorial 
force as the Third London General Hos- 
pital corps. 

A slight but incurable deafness and 
want of business aptitude hampered 
Keetley’s professional success. A keen 
athlete in early life, he was well known 
as a football player, boxer, and oarsman; 
he was a skilful artist and caricaturist 
with pen and j)encil, and had a gift for 
impromptu rhymes. He died on 4 Deo. 
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1909 at Brighton, and was buried in Kejisal 
Green cemetery. 

He married Anna, daughter of Henry 
Hobnes Long of the East India Company, 
but had no eluldren. 

Keetley, who was co-editor of the 
‘Annals of Surgery,’ vols. i.-xiv. (London 
and New York, 1885-91), published; 
1. ‘ The vStudent’s Guide to the Medical 
Profession,’ 1878; 2nd edit. 1885. 2. ‘An 
Index of Surgery,’ 1881 ; 4th edit. 1887. 
3. ‘ Orthopadic Surgery ; a Handbook,’ 
1900. 4. 'Kallos. A Treatise on the Scien- 
tific Culture of Personal Beauty and the 
Cure of Ugliness,’ 1883; this work deals 
with the influence of Hellenic culture on tho 
world’s ideal of beauty, and in it Keetley 
anticipated some of the ideals of the later 
eugenics school. 

[Laucct, 1909, vol. 2, p. 1788 (with portrait) ; 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1909, vol. 2, p. 1721 
(with portrait) ; West London Medicttl 
.Tournal, January 1910 ; ‘ In Momoriani 

C. B. Keetley,’ by Herbert W. Chambers 
(with portrait) ; additional information 
Ivindly given by Dr. G. S. Stephenson of Great 
Grimsby ; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

KEKEWICH, Sm ARTHUR (1832- 
1007), judge, bom on 26 July 1832 at Pea- 
more, Exeter, was second son of Samuel 
Trehawke Kekewich of Peamore, the head 
of an old Devonshire family, and M.P. for 
Exeter in 1826 and for South Devon in 1858, 
by his first ivife Agatha Maria Sophia, 
daughter of John Langston of Sarsden, 
Oxfordslrire. His elder brother Trehawke 
Kekewich (1823-1909) took a prominent 
part in Devonshire affairs. Sh' George 
William Kekewich, formerly permanent 
secretary of the board of education and M.P. 
for Exeter (1906-10), was liis half-brother, 
and Major-general Sh Robert Kekewich, 
K.C.B., the defender of Kimberley, was liis 
nephew. Educated at Eton and at BaUiol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 11 March 1850, Arthur Kekewich was 
placed in the second class by the mathe- 
matical moderators in 1852, and graduated 
B.A. in 1854 with a first class in hterie 
hmnaniorea and a second in the final school 
of mathematics. In the same year he was 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter College, 
wMoh he held until his marriage on 23 Sept. 
1858, with Marianne, daughter of James 
William Ereshfield. He proceeded M.A. 
in 1856. Having entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 8 Nov. 1854, he was called 
to the bar on 7 June 1868. His connection 
through his wife with the great firm of 
Ereshfield & Son, solicitors, gave him an 
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excellent atait, and biouglit him at an. early 
period in his professional career the post 
of junior standing counsel to the Bank 
of England ; for many years he uas in tlie 
enjoyment of one of the largest junior 
practices at the chancery bar. He was made 
Q.O. on 4 May 1S77, and a bencher of liis 
inn on 4 July 1881. Though ho possessed a 
sound Imowledge of law and practice, he 
proved deficient in the qualities of a leader. 
He never obtained a firm footing in any one 
of the chancery courts, and Ms business 
dwindled to very modest proportions. 
He unsuccessfully contested, in the con- 
servative interest, Coventry in 1880 and 
Barnstaple in 1886. There was some sur- 
prise in lineohi’s hm when on the retirement 
of Vice-Chancellor Bacon [q. v.] in Novem- 
ber 188C, Keliewich was appointed by Lord 
Halsbury to fill the vacancy, and he received 
the honour of knighthood early in the 
following year. On the bench Kokewich 
showed an expedition and despatch not 
usually associated with proceedings in 
Chancery; he had a thorough know- 
ledge of the minutiaj of equity practice, 
and was especially conversant with the 
details arising out of the administration 
of estates in chancery. But his quick- 
ness of perception and his celerity in 
decision were apt to impair the acomacy 
of his jndgments, and he failed to keep 
sufficiently in control a natural tendency 
to e.xuberanoo of speech. Most kindly 
and courteous in private life, he wms 
apt to be irritable on the bench. His 
judgments were appealed against with 
uncomplimentary frequency, and though 
he was occasionally avenged by the House 
of Lords, it was his lot to be reversed in the 
court of appeal to an extent which would 
have been disconcerting to a judge of less 
sanguine temperament. Several of his 
juniors on the bench were promoted over 
his head to the court of appeal; but by the 
legal profession his shrewdness, sense of 
duty, and determination to administer justice 
with the minimum of delay wore fully 
recognised. He died after a very short 
illneBs on 22 Nov. 1907 at his house in 
Devonshire Place ; there were no arrears 
in hia court, and he had sent, a day or 
two before Ins death, Ms only two re- 
served judgments to be read by one of his 
colleagues. He was buried at Exminster 
near Exeter. Kekewioh was a strong 
churchman and conservative. A man of 
fine physique and active habits, a keen 
shot and fisherman, he became in his later 
years an. enthusiastic golf-player. Itis 
wife with tw’o sons and five daughters 


survived him. A caricature by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1895. ^ 

[The Times, 23 Nov. 1007 ; personal Imoa- 
kdge.] J. B. A. 

KELLY, MARY ANNE, ‘ EVA’ (1826- 
1910), Irish poetess. [See under 
O’DoHEaxy, Kevih Izod.] 

KELLY, WILLIAM (1821-1906), Ply- 
mouth brother and biblical critic, only son 
of an Ulster squire, was born at Millisle 
CO. Down, in May 1821. His only sister 
married a Canadian olergjnnan. Ho was 
educated at Downpatrick and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. 
nith the highest honours in classics. Left 
fatherless at an early ago, he became tutor 
in the family of the then Seigneur of Sark. 
Though he was brought up as a protestant 
ohtu'ohman ho had leanings to Puseyism, 
but became a Plymoutb brother in 1841, 
and shortly after left Sark for Guernsey. 
At the age of twenty-four he met John 
Nelson Darby [q. v.], the founder of the 
Darhyites (a seceding sect of the Plymouth 
brethren), became Darby’s chief lieutenant, 
and edited Ms collected writing,? (34 vols. 
18G7~83). In 1879 Kelly supported Dr. 
Edward Cronin, who was excommunicated, 
in Ms dj.spute with Darby on a question 
of church discipline. Kelly and his party 
maintained the superiority of individual 
conscience over church control in matters 
nob fundamental, but they remained true to 
all of Darby’s narrow doctrinal views except 
as to the baptism of infants. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon said of Kelly that he 
w’as ‘ born for the universe,’ but ‘ narrowed 
Ms mind by Dorbyism.’ 

After nearly thii'ty years (1844-71) in 
Guernsey, Kelly spent Ms last thirty-five 
years at Blaukheath. He died at The Lira, 
Denmark Road, Exeter, on 27 March 1909, 
and was buried near M,s second wife in 
Charlton cemetery. He married (1) Miss 
Montgomery, of Guernsey; (2) Elizabeth 
Emily (d. 1884), daughter of H. Gipps, 
rector of St. Peter’s, Hereford. 

Shortly before Ms death Kelly presented 
his library of 15,000 volume.? to the town 
of Middlesbrough. 

Kelly was a proMo waiter and lecturer on 
scriptural aubjeots. From 1848 to 1850 he 
edited the ‘ Pro-speot ’ and from 1867 to his 
death the ‘ Bible feeasury ’ (stfil in progress), 
periodicals devoted to the discussion of 
scriptural topics from the ultra-protestant 
point of view. From ISS'GG he contributed 
to the ‘ Christian Annotator,’ for which 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles [q. v.] and Philip 
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Henry Gosse [q. v.] also wrote. As editor 
he came into contact ^ritli theologians o£ 
every school of thought, nith Dean Alford 
[q. V.], Priiicip.al Thomas Charles Edwards 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], andotheis. Hia writings dis- 
played much logical faculty. A keen critic 
and controversialist, and an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of all forms of higher biblical 
criticism, he obtained a wide reputation 
as a scholar. His critical Greek text of 
the ‘ Revelation of St. John,’ 1S60 (the 
first Greek work printed in Guernsey), met 
with the warm approval of Heinrich von 
Ewald, the German theologian. 

His published works, whose titles fill 
four pages of the British Museum cata- 
logue, include ; 1. ‘ The Book of Revelation, 
translated from the Greek,’ 1849. 2. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Book of Revelation,’ 1861. 
3. ‘ Lectures on the Second Coming and 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ,’ 1865. 4. ‘ Lec- 
tures on the New' Testament Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit,’ 1867 ; new edit. 1906. 
5. ‘ On the Gospel of Matthew,’ 1SG8. 6. 

‘ Lectures introductory to the Study of 
the Poutateucli . . . 1871. 7. ‘ Isaiah ex- 
pounded,’ 1871 ; new edit. 1897. 8. ‘Lec- 
times on the Earlier Historical Books of the 
Old Testament,’ 1874. 9. ‘Elements of 

Prophecy,’ 1876. 10. ‘ In the Beginning, 
and the Adamic Earth,’ 1894; revised 
edit. 1907. 11. ‘The Gospel of John ex- 
pounded,’ 1898, 12. ‘ 'iTie Revelation 

expounded,’ 1901 ; 3td edit. 1904. 13. 

‘ God’s Inspiration of the Scriptures,’ 1903. 

[The Times, 31 Match 1906; Memories 
of the Life and Last Days of William Kelly, 
by Heyman Wreford, 1906 (with portrait) ; 

E. E. Whitfield on Plymouth Brethren 
and William Kelly, in Sohafi-Herzog's Reli- 
gious Enoyolopisdia. new edit. I908-II ; 
W. Blair Neatby’a History of the Plymouth 
Brethren, 2nd edit. 1902 ; WlUiam Kelly 
as a Theologian in Expositor, 7th ser. No. 17; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information supplied by Mr. 

F. E. Race, of Paternoster Row.] W. B. O. 

KELVIN, first Baeoh. [See Thomson, 
Sib 'WiLniAM (1824-1907), man of science.] 

KEMBALL, Sib ARNOLD BURRO WES 
(1820-1908), general, colonel commandant 
royal artOlery, bom in Bombay on 18 Nov. 
1820, was one of five sonsof Surgeon-general 
Vero Shaw Kemball, of the Bombay medical 
staff, by his wife Marianne, daughter of 
Major-general Shaw, formerly of the Black 
Watch. KembaU’s brothers did good ser- 
vice in the Bombay presidency: George 
and Alick in the Bombay cavalry, Vero 
Seymour in the Bombay artillery, Charles 
Gordon in the civil service, rising to be 


a judge of the supreme court, and John 
ill the 26th Bombay infantry. Passing 
through the Military College at Addi.scombe, 
Arnold received his commission as a second- 
lieutenant in the Bombay artillery on 
11 Dec. 1837. Heserved in the first Afghan 
war with a troop of Bombay horse artillery, 
and was present at the storming and capture 
of Ghazni on 28 July 1839 and at the 
subsequent occupation of Kabul. On the 
march back to Bombay he took part in the 
capture of the fortress of IClielat. For this 
campaign he received the medal. After his 
return to the Bombay ptesidenoy he passed 
in the native languages, and was appointed 
assistant pohtical agent in the Persian Gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of which he remained 
from 1S42 mitil the close of his military 
career in 1878. Kemball, who was pro- 
moted captain in 1851, took part in the 
Persian war of 1856-7, and was specially 
mentioned in the de.spatehes of Sir James 
Outram [q. v.], who had applied for his 
services. Lord Canning, the governor-general 
of India, in general order.? of 18 Juno 
1857 especially commended his share in 
the brilliant expedition against Ahwaz. 
For the Persian campaign Kemball received 
a brevet majority, the C.B., and the Indian 
general service medal, with clasp for Persia. 
At the close of the war Kemball resumed 
his political duties in the Persian Gulf, and 
two years later was appointed consul- 
general at Baghdad. In 1860 he became 
Ueut.-colonel, and in 1863 attained the 
rank of colonel in the royal artillery. In 
1866, on the extension of the order of the 
Star of India, he became one of the finst 
knights commander, and in 1873 he was 
attached to the suite of the Sh.ah of Persia 
during that monarch’s visit to England. 

In 1875 Kemb.all was nominated British 
delegate on the international commission 
for dehmiling the Turco-Persian frontier, 
and on the outbreak of the war between 
Turkey and Servia he was appointed 
military commissioner with the Turkish 
army in the field. He was present at all 
the operations in the vicinity of Nisch and 
Alexmatz, and at the close of the campaign 
was nominated president of the international 
commission to delimit the frontiers between 
Turkey and Servia. His intimate know- 
ledge of the Turkish language, added to hia 
imperturbable calmness under fire, endeared 
him to the Turkish soldiery. In the spring 
of the following year, on the outbreak of 
the war with Russia, he was transferred 
in his former capacity to the Turkish army 
in Asia. The Turkish troops continued 
to show the fulle.st confidence in his judg- 
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ment and gallantry, and fully appreciated 
Ilia kindness to the -wounded. Wherever 
the fight was holiest he was on ohservation 
(The Times, 20 July 1878). The Russians 
were -well a-vvare of the veneration in 
wliioh Kemball was held by the Turks, 
and like the Sernans in the preceding cam- 
paign were under the mistaken impression 
that he was in command of the Turkish 
forces. After the battle of Zewin Duz on 
16 June 1877 a determined efiort was made 
to capture him. Cossack pursuers -n'ore 
only thrown off after an exciting chase 
of more than twenty miles, and Kemball 
by a daring swim across the Araxes river 
found shelter in a Turldsh camp. He 
firmly protested against Kurdish atrocities, 
and at his insistence the Ottoman com- 
mander-in-ohief look steps to suppress them. 

At the cloae of the Russo-Turkish war 
Kemball iras made K.O.B. and was pro- 
moted lieut.-gouoral. The Sultan also be- 
stowed on him the medal for the oamjniigu. 
Recalled to England, KembaU was de- 
signated to be military ad-viscr to Lord 
Beaconsfleld’s special mission to the 
Berlin congress, but his tmoompromising 
objection to the cession of Batum to Russia 
led to the -withdrawal of this offer, and 
he -was not afterw-ards employed. At the 
close of the Russo-Turkish war he was 
entertained by the officers of the royal 
artillery at Woolwich. 

Kemball took a keen interest in the con- 
struction of the then projected railway from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, and 
was more or les.s intimately bormd up with 
the Euplu'iites Valley railway schoiue (see 
Journal of the Roijul United Service Tiisti- 
lulion, June 1878). After his retirement 
from active service he was prominently 
associated -with Sir William Mackinnon 
[fp V. Suppl. I] and others in the develop- 
ment of East Africa, and was one of the 
foimders in 1888 and first chairman of the 
Imperial East African Company. To his 
prescience is mainly due the construction 
of the Uganda railway and the sovereignty 
of Great Britain over the East African 
Protectorate (see The Times, 20 Sept. 
1892). 

KembaU, who attained the rank of full 
general in Eeb. 1880, died at his London resi- 
dence, 62 Lowndes Square, Knightsbridge, 
on 21 Sept. 1908, aird was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. He married in 1868 his 
cousin, Anna Prarroes, third daughter of 
Alexander fifesbitt Shaw of the Bombay 
ci-vil service. His only daughter, Wynford 
Rose, manled in 1902 Bentley Lyonel, tliird 
Baron Tollemaehe. A tablet to his memory 
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has been erected in St. George’s garrison 
church, Woohvich, by his -wiclow'. A 
cartoon by ‘Ape’ was reproduced in 
‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1878. 

[The Times, 10 Jan. aiirl 21 J uiie 1 878, 20 SbuI 
1892, and 22 Sept. 190S ; Illustrated Londoii 
Nows, 21 Jidy and 29 Sopt, 1877 ; Journal 
Royal United Service Institution, June 1878 ■ 
Sir P. GoMsmid, Life of Sir Jamo? Outrani’ 
1880 ; O. W. Hunt’s History of the Per.dan 
War ; C. B. Norman’s Armenia and the 
Campaign of 1877, 1878 ; 0. Williams, The 
Armenian Campaign, 1878 ; Royal Artillery 
In.stitutioa Leaflets, Oct. 1908 and Peb. 1909 ■ 
Amoris memoria, privately printed by Lady 
Kemball.] C, B. N, 

KEMBLE, HENRY (1848—1907), actor, 
born in London on 1 Juno 1848, was son of 
Henry Kemble, captain of the 37th foot. 
Charles Kemble [q, v.] was his grand- 
father. He was educated by his aunt, 
Fanny Kemble [q. v. Suppl. I]" at Bury ,8t. 
Edmunds and IQng’s College school, London. 
In 1865 ho entered the privy oounoil office, 
but devoted most of his time to amateur 
theatricals. Yielding to the hereditary 
bias, ho made his professional debut on 
the stage at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
on 7 Oot. 1867, and for a year and a 
half remained a minor member of Harris’s 
stock company there. Subsequently he 
acted old men and character parts at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Scarborough, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. On 29 Aug. 1874 he 
made his first appearance in London at 
Drury Lane, under Chatterton’s manage- 
ment, as Tony Foster in a revival of ‘ Amy 
Robsart.’ On 26 Sept, he was the original 
Philip of France in Halhday’s ‘ Richard 
Coeur de Lion,’ and later was favourably 
received as Dr. Cains in ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ In 1875 ho joined 
Jolui Hare’s company at the Court Theatre, 
and was seen to advantage as Dr. 
Penguin in ‘ A Scrap of Paper.’ On 
30 Sept. 1876 he appeared at the Prince 
of Wales’s as Orossley Beck in ‘ Peril,’ 
then beginning his long association and 
friendship -with the Bancrofts. Among 
his later characters here were Dolly 
Spanker in ‘ London Assurance,’ Sir 
Oliver Surface in ‘ The School for 
Scandal,’ and Algie Fairfax in ‘ Diplomacy.’ 
On 27 Sept. 1879 he was the original Mr. 
Trelawney Smith in ‘ Duty,’ an adaptation 
by Albery from Sardou. 

Folio-wing the Bancrofts to the Hay- 
market, Kemble appeared there on the 
opening night of their management 
(31 January 1880) as Mr. Stout in ‘ Money,’ 
and subsequently played Dr. Sutcliffe in 
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a revival of ‘ Soliool.’ During the recess, 
he toured the provinces with Msa Ellen 
Terry, returning to the Haymarket on 20 
Sept, to play Captain Mouscr in a revival 
of Buckfctoiie’s ‘ Leap Year.’ A few weeks 
later he played Sir Lucius O’Trigger to the 
Bob Acres of John S. Clarke. On 26 Oct. 
1881 he was the original Cranmer in 
W. S. Raleigh’s ‘ Queen and Cardinal,’ 
but the play proved a failure, and 
Kemble went for a time with IMrs. Scott- 
Siddons (the Anne Boleyn of the cast) 
into the provinces. On 15 Eeb. 1882 he 
reappeared at the Court in two new char- 
acleriaations — as the Eev. Mr. Jones in 
D. G. Bouoioault’s adaptation ‘ My Little 
Girl ’ and Mr. Justice Bunby in Bumand’s 
farcical comedy ‘ The Manager.’ Other 
original characters followed. On 20 July 
1885 he played his old part of ilr. Snarl in 
‘ Masks and Faces ’ at the Bancroft fare- 
well. 

A variety of engagements of small 
importance occupied him for the next 
fifteen yenr.s, during wliich he wa-s the 
original Mr. Parr on 6 Jan. ISSS in Robert 
Buchanan’s ‘ Partners ’ at the Haymarket, 
where lie remained ior some time, and he 
made an acceptable Poloniua at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, on 0 Sept. 1891, the 
occasion of (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
first performance of ‘Hamlet.’ Subse- 
quently joining Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree at Her Majesty’s, he was, on 
1 Feb. 1902, the original Ctesippus in 
Stephen Phillips’a ‘ Uly'sses.’ On 4 Nov. 
following he was seen to advantage at 
the Duke of York’s as the B.arl of Loam 
in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ The Admirable 
Crichton.’ His last appearance on the 
stage was made at the Criterion in 
April 1907 as Arcliibald Coke in a revival 
of Mr. Henry Arthur .Jones’s ‘ The Liars.’ 
On 17 Nov. following he died, unmarried, 
at Jersey. 

Kemble was an excellent comedian, and 
revelled in strongly marked character 
parts. His stout figure aud somewhat 
short stature enhanced the comicality of 
his mien. Much beloved by his associates, 
he was affectionately known at the Garrick 
Club as ‘ The Beetle,’ due to his early 
habit of wearing a long brown cloak with 
a largo collar, which he pulled over his head 
in cold weather. 

[Pahooe’s Dramatic List ; Bancroft Memoirs ; 
Ellen Terry’s Story of My Life ; Dramatic 
Notes for 1881-C ; William Archer’s Theatrical 
World of 1896 ; Charles Brookfield’s Banclom 
Eemmiscenees, 1902 ; Green Eooni Book, 
1908.] W. J. L. 


KENSIT, JOHN (1853-1902), protestant 
agitator, bom in the City of London on 
12 Feb. 1853, was only son of John Kensit 
by his wife Ehzaheth Anne, Educated 
at Eishop.sgate ward schools, he became, 
in 1868, a choir-boy at the church of St 
Lawrence Jewry, under Benjamin Morgan 
Cowie [q. V,], afterwards dean of Exeter. 
He subsequently entered the warehouse 
of Messrs. J. and R. Morley as draper’s 
assistant, but found the work uncon- 
genial. About 1871 ho opened a small 
stationer’s shop in East Hoad, Hoston, 
and soon extended liis business by becom- 
ing a sub-postmaster. From an early age 
he was interested in the cause of mili- 
tant prote-stautism, and actively engaged 
in agitation against what lie deemed 
romanisiug tendencies in the Anglican 
church. In 1885 he started the City pro- 
testant book depot in Paternoster Row. 
'The bookshop r.apidly expanded into a 
publishing house. Profits were derived not 
only from evangelical sermons and ultra- 
pro testant pami^hlots but from strongly 
anti-sacerdotal publications which exposed 
regardless of decorum alleged prooeduio 
of the confessional, and paraded isolated 
instances of monastic asceticism as practices 
generally prevalent in the Chm’cli of Eng- 
land. To advance his views he instituted 
and edited ‘ The Churchman’s Magazine.’ 
In 1890 the Protestant Truth Society was 
founded, of which Kensit became secretary. 
Subscriptions flowed in, and the credit of 
the society was not shaken by the attacks in 
the press on the failure of tho secretary to 
issue a balance sheet (Triitk, li Eeb. 1895), 
In 1894 and again in 1897 Kensit was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the London 
school board. 

The ecclesiastical agitation of 1898, 1899, 
and 1900, caused by the growth of ritualism, 
gave Kensit his opiportunity. He now 
organised a hand of itinerant young 
preachers, named ‘ Wiclifiites,’ who created 
disturbances in ritualistic churches tlu’ough- 
out the country. In January 1897 he 
first attained general notoriety by publicly 
objecting m the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
to the confirmation of MandoU Creighton 
[q. V. Suppl. I] as bishop of Loudon. 
Early in 1898 he began an organised anti- 
ritualist campaign in London. Selecting 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, as the object 
of an attack, he quahfied hima elf by 
residence as a parishioner, and frequently 
interrupted the services. On Good Friday 
1898 he protested against the adoration 
of the cross at St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach 
Gaidens. He was fined 31. for brawling 
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in ohui'cli, but was acquitted on appeal to 
tlio Clerkeiiwell quarter sessions. Bishop 
Creighton forbade the extreme practices 
to which Konsit objected, but disregarded 
his threats of further interference. In the 
same year at the Bradford church congress 
Kensit denounced the bishop’s weakness. 

At the general election of 1900 Kensit 
unsuccessfully contested Brighton as an 
independent conservative, and made the 
district tho scene of frequent anti-ritualist 
disturbances. In 1901 he again achieved 
prominence in London by his puhUo pro- 
tests in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
against the elections of bishop Wimiington- 
Ingram to the see of London, and of 
Charles Gore to that of Worcester. In the 
autumn of 1902 he and his followers trans- 
ferred their activities to Liverpool, where 
their propaganda excited violent out- 
breaks. After addressing a meeting at 
daughton Hall, Birkenhead, Kensit was 
returning to Liverpool, when a chisel was 
flung at him and severely wounded him in 
tho left eye-lid. Kensit was removed to 
the Liveipool Royal Infirraary, and died 
on 18 Oot. 1902 of double pneumonia, 
unconnected with tho wound. Ho was 
buried in Hampstead cemetery. John 
Maokeever, who was charged with flinging 
the chisel, was tried for manslaughter and 
acquitted at the Liverpool assizes on 
11 Deo. 1902. A sincere but narrow- 
minded fanatic, Kensit was unfitted by 
education and judgment to load the pro- 
testant cause. On 14 Sept. 1878 he 
married Edith Mary, daughter of Alfred 
Eves of the Com Exchauge, Mark Lano, 
who survived him with two daughters and 
a son, Mr. J. A. Kensit, who carried on 
his father’s propaganda. 

[J. 0. Wilcox, John Kensit, 1903 (portrait 
frontispiece) ; J. Britten, A Prominent 
Protestant, 1899 ; The Times, and Liverpool 
Post, 9 Get. 1902 ; Ohurohman’s Magazine, 
1892 and 1902 ; Louise Creigliton, Life of 
Mandell Oreighton, 1904, ii. 288 scq.] 

G. S. W. 

KENT, CHARLES, whose full Christian 
names were William Chablbs Mauk 
(1823-1902), author and journalist, born in 
London on 3 Nov. 1823, was eldest son in 
a family of five sons and two daughters 
of William Kent, R.N., and grandson of 
Wflliam Kent, captain R.N. [q. v.]. His 
mother was Ellen, only daughter of Charles 
Baggs, judge of the vioe-admiralty court, 
Demerara, and sister of Charles Michael 
Baggs, Roman catholio bishop [q. v.]. Both 
parents were Roman catholics, and Kent 
was educated first at Prior Park, Bath, and 


then at St. Mary’s College, Oscott (13 Peh, 
till Christmas 1838). At an early age he 
adopted the profession of letters and began 
writing prose and verse. At Christmas 
1846, when only twenty-two years of age, he 
succeeded WiUiam Erederiok Deacon [q.’v,] 
as editor of the ‘ Sun,’ an evening news- 
paper, which, founded in 1792 by William 
Pitt, had sunk into a struggling condition. 
Its pohtios had long been liberal, and it 
advoeated free trade. Since 1833 it was 
tho sole property of IVIurdo Young, who.se 
daughter Kent married in 1853. In 18o0 
Kent purchased the paper of his futiue 
father-in-law for 2024f. Kent remained 
both editor and proprietor, but he failed, 
despite his zeal and industry, to resiore 
the fortunes of tho paper, which expired on 
28 Eeb. 1871. 

The ‘ Sun ’ was one of the fh’st journals 
to publish roviows of books, and Kent wns 
a voluminous contributor of these as well 
as of loading articles. Some of his political 
sketches wore published separately under 
pseudonyms. ‘ The Derby Ministry, by 
Mark Eoohestor,’ appeared in 1858 and was 
reissued as ‘ Conservative Statesmen ’ ; 
‘ Tho Gladstone G ovornmont, by A Templar,’ 
followed in 1 869. After Iris ooimeotion with 
the ‘ Sun ’ ceased, Kent edited, from 1874 
to 1881, the ‘ Weekly Register,’ a Roman 
catholic periodical. 

Meanwhile Kent was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple (10 June 1859), hut 
he did not practise, Pie was busy seeking 
a literary reputation in fields outside 
joumaliam. ‘ Catholicity iu the Dark Ages, 
by an Oscotian ’ (1847) gave promise of 
enlightened learning. ‘ The Vision of Cagh- 
ostro, a Tale of the Eivo Senses,’ which 
appeared in ‘ BLackwood’s ’ in 1847, was 
reissued in tho first sorica of ‘ Tales from 
Blackwood.’ His earliest independent vol- 
ume under his own name, ‘ Aletheia, or the 
Doom of Mythology ; with otlier Poems ’ 
(1860), showed poetic thought and feeling. 
One of tho poems, ‘ Lamartine in Eobruary 
[1848] ’ accidentally came to tho notice of 
the French poet and statesman three years 
after its publication and drew from Mm 
an entbusiastio letter of gratitude. At the 
same time Kent wrote largely for ‘ House- 
hold Words ’ and ‘ All the Year Round,’ 
and came into intimate relations with 
Dickens, the editor and proprietor. To 
the ‘ New Monthly Magazine ’ he con- 
tributed ‘ Stereosoopio Glimpses,’ twenty 
poems descriptive of as many English poets’ 
home life, beginning with Shakespeare at 
Shottery and ending with Wordsworth at 
Rydal. These he coUeoted in 1862 as 
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‘ Dreamland ; fir Pijets in their Haunts.’ 
He welcomed Longfellow to England in a 
poem which appeared in ‘ The Times,’ 
3 July 1S6S. A collected edition of Kent’s 
‘ Poems ’ was published in 1 870. 

Kent’s Kterary aequaintanoe was large. 
It early included, besides Charles Dickens, 
Leigh Hunt, both the first and the second 
Lord Lytton, Charles Eeade, Robert 
Eromiing, George Mereditb, and Matthew 
Arnold. He caused Leigh Hunt’s line. 
‘ IPrite me as one that loves his feUow-men,’ 
to he placed on Hunt’s tomb at Kensal 
Green. Dickens wrote a letter to Kent 
within an hour of tlie novelist’s de.ath 
(S June 1870), and Kent presented it to the 
Puitish Museum in 1879. The first letter 
whieh he received from the second Lord 
Lytton (4 July 1866) he also presented to 
the Museum in 1887. 

Hia later years were largely devoted to 
preparing popular complete editions of the 
works of great writers. The collected uorks 
of Burns appeared in 1874. In 1875 he 
brought out a centenary edition of Lamb's 
works with a memoir wldoh eontamed 
among other new facts an authentic record 
of Lamb’s relations with Frances Maria 
Kelly, the actress, the information coming 
from ilihs Kelly herself. There succeeded 
editions of Thomas Moore (1879), Father 
Prout (1881), besides ‘Leigh Hunt as an 
Essayist ’ (1888), the miscellaneous works of 
the first Lord Lytton (12 vola. Kiiebworth 
edition), ‘ The Wit and Wi.'idom of Lord 
Lytton ’ (1883), and ‘ The Humour and 
P.athos of Charles Dickens,’ 1884. A literary 
curiosity called ‘ Corona Catholica. De 
Leonis XIII assumptione, epigramma in 60 
linguis’ (am. 4to, 1880), supplied trans- 
lations of an English epigram into fifty 
languages; among the many eminent 
scholars who supplied the translations were 
Max Muller, who turned the epigram into 
Sanskrit, Prof. Sayce, who turned it into 
Assyrian, and Prince Lucicn Bonaparte 
who rendered it in Basque. The MS. of this 
compilation is now in the British Museum. 

Kent received a civil list pension of lOOi. 
on 14 Jan. 1887. In hia last years he was a 
frequenter of the Athenseum Club, wMoh he 
ioiaed in 1881. He was a contributor to 
this Dictionary, writing among other articles 
those on Ohatterton and Charles Reade. 
He died on 23 Feb. 1902 at Ms house at 
Campden Hill, and was buried at St. Mary’s 
catholic cemetery, Kensal Green. 

He married in 1853 Arm (1824-1911), 
eldest daughter of Murdo Yoimg of Ross, 
N.B. She wrote in youth several novels : 
‘Evelyn Stuart’ (3 volg. 1846); ‘Maud 


Hamilton ’ ; ‘ The Gilberts of Ashton,’ and 
« as a contributor to the press until 1900. 
She died hi London on 16 Aug. 1911. She 
was received into the Roman catholic church 
in 1851. She had issue live sons and two 
daughters. 

[The Times, 24 Feb. 1002 ; Biogiaph, 
Feb. 1879 : Grant’s Newspaper Press, i. 330 
eeq. ; AUiboue, Diet. Eng. Lit. Suppl. ; J. 
Collins Francis, Notes by the Way, 1909 ; 
private information]. S. L. 

KENYON, GEORGE THOMAS (1840- 
1908), politician, second son of Lloyd 
Kenyon, third barqn Kenyon, by his wife 
Georgina, daughter of Thomas do Grey, 
fourth baron Walsingham, was born in 
London on 28 Dec. 1840. He was educated 
at Harrow (1854-60), entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1860, graduated B.A. with second 
class honours in law and history in 1864, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1870. In 1869 he became 
a barrister of the Middle Temple. He 
contested the Denbigh boroughs unsuccess- 
fully as a conservative in 1874 and 1880, 
but won the seat in 1885 and held it until 
1895, and again from 1900 to 1005. In 
1897 he stood unsuccessfully for East 
Dcnbighsliire at a hye-clection. He pro- 
moted the Wrexham and Ellesmere railway 
and was its first chairman (1891-1908), In 
1873 he pubUshed a life of his ancestor, the 
first baron Kenyon (1732-1802). His oMef 
interest was the promotion of secondary 
and higher education in Wales, and to hia 
enlightened zeal was largely due the passing 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 
1889, wMch estabhshed the present com- 
prehensive system of secondary schools in 
Wales. The bill was introduced by Stuart 
(afterwards Lord) Rendel, the leader of the 
Welsh liberal members. But the conserva- 
tives were in power, and it was Kenyon’s 
influence which secured its passage, TOth 
Bome sh’ght changes. Kenyon took an 
ttctiro part in the establishment of the 
University of Wales and was its junior 
deputy-chancellor from 1898 to 1900. He 
died on 26 Jan. 1908, athisseatofLlannerch 
Panna, near Ellesmere. On 21 Oct. 1876 
ho married Florence Anna, daughter of 
J. H. Leche, of Carden Park, Chester. He 
left no issue. There is a portrait by 
E. Miller at Llannerch Panna. 

[Who’s Who, 1907 ; Aliunni Oxonienses ; 
The Times, 28 Jan. 1908; information sup- 
plied by Lord Kenyon.] J. E. L. 

KENYON-SLANEY, WILLIAM 
SLANEY (1847-1908), colonel and politi- 
cian, bom on 24 Aug. 1847 at Rajeofc in ' 
India, where his father was serving in the 
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Bast India Company’s army, was eldest ! 
sou of William Kenyon, a captain in the 
second regiment of the Bombay light 
cavalry. Lloyd, first Lord Kenyon [q. v.], 
was his great-grandfather. His mother 
was Frances Catharine, daughter and co- 
heiress of Eohert Aglionby Slaney [q. v.] 
of Hatton Grange, Shropshire, on whose 
death in 1802 the family assumed by 
royal licence the additional surname of 
Slaney. 

Kenyon-Slaney entered Eton in Sept. 
1800, and becoming an inmate of Wilham 
Evans’s house he proved himself a fair 
scholar and an entlmsiaatic footballer and 
cricketer; he played in the school eleven 
at football in 1861 and 1866. Through life 
he was a good all-round sportsman ; he 
did much to popularise Association football, 
playing for England hi the International 
Association match against Scotland on 
8 March 1873, and for the Old Etonians 
in the final for the Association Cup hr 
1876. 

Kenyon-Slaney left Eton in Doo. 1865, 
having already (13 Oct. 1865) matrioulated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, W'here he only 
resided a year (1866-7). Destined for the 
army, he was gazetted on 20 Nov. 1867, 
and joined the 3rd battalion of the 
Grenadier guards at Dublin, becoming on 
10 July 1870 lieutenant (and captain) 
ivitliout purchase, on 8 Sept. 1878 cap- 
tain (and liontcnant-colonel), on 21 July 
1883 major, and on 21 July 1887 colonel 
of the regiment. Li 1882 his battalion 
formed part of a brigade of guards hi the 
Bg 3 q)tiau war, and he wna present at the 
action of Mahuta and at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kehir (13 Sept. 1882), for ivhich he 
received the medal with clasp and the 
liliedive’s bronze star. On 23 Nov. 1887 
he w'as placed on half-pay, retiring from 
the army in 1892. 

A conservative in politics, Kenyon-Slaney 
failed m Ms fii'st candidature for parlia- 
ment at the general election in 1886, when 
he contested the Wellington division of 
Shropsliire, but he was returned at the 
general election in 1886 for the Neivport 
division, and sat for that constituency 
till his death, being re-elected after a contest 
in 1892 and 1906 and without a contest 
in 1896 and 1900. In Ms maiden speech 
in committee of supply on 8 Sept. 1886 
he urged the war office to provide a 
recreation ground for the garrison of the 
metropolis. In Nov. 1890 he moved the 
address in reply to the Queen’s speech, 
oonfinmg himself for the first time to a 
sentence of thanks. He spoke 


frequently in the house on agriculture 
the army, Ireland, the dc.atli duties, and 
piure beer, on which topic ho introduced a 
bill. As a platform orator through the 
eomitry he stood in the first ranlt. He was 
an ardent tariff rofomor. 

Although Kenyon-Slaney took no keen hi- 
terest in education, ho is chiefly remembeied 
as the author of ‘ the Kenyon-Slaney clause ’ 
m Mr. ]3aLfoui’’s Education Act of 1902. 
This clause provides that the religious in- 
struction given in non-provided schools 
shall be under the control of the whole 
body of managers and not of the foun- 
dation managers or of any individual 
clergyman. It was carried m committee, 
on 7 Aug. 1902, by 211 to 41, and 
although it raised a storm in eoolcsiastioal 
circles, it worked well. In Nov. 1902 he 
declined the offer of a baronetcy, but in 
1904 became a privy oomioillor. 

A model landlord, who saw that every 
cottage on his estate bail at least three 
bedrooms, proper drainage, and a good 
water supply, Kenyon-Slaney was involved 
in 1004 m an acute controversy with one 
of his tenant-farmers, Mr. Ereclerio Home, 
whose activities as a radical politician 
seemed to Kenyon-Slaney to bo moompatihle 
with personal superintondonoe of his farm 
and with thoir mirtiml good relations. Jlr. 
Homo gave up Ms farm, and liia pohtioal 
friends represented him tlu'ough Slu'opshire 
as a martyr to Kenyon-Slaney’s political 
zeal. In 1896 Kenyon-Slaney wa.9 pro- 
minent in Shropshire, the first county to 
take the matter up. in inaugurating the 
movement for relief of naval and mili- 
tary veterans wdiioh W'as merged in 1002 
in the Imperial Service Bund. Kenyon- 
Slaney died at Hatton Grange on 21 April 
1908, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Ryton near Shifnal. He married at 
Weston, on 22 Eeb. 1887, Lady Mabel 
Selina Bridgoraan, elder daughter of the 
thh'd earl of Bradford, by whom lie had 
a son and a daughter. 

Portraits of liimsolf and Ms wife, painted 
by Mr. Mark Milbanko, wore at his death 
ready for presentation to liim by his con- 
stituents in celebration of Ms twenty- 
one years’ service in the House of 
Commons. 

[Memoir of Colonel William Kenyon-Slaney, 
M.P., edited by Walter Durnforcl, 1909 ; 
The Times, 25 and 30 April 1908 ; Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, 1 May 1908 ; Newport Advertiser, 
26 April 1908 ; Eton Sohool Lists ; Eoster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses ; Army Lists ; Burke’s 
Peerage and Landed Gentry ; private in- 
formation.] W. 6, D. E, 
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KEPPEL, Sm HENRY (1809-1904), 
admiral of the fleet, bom in Kensington 
on 14 June 1809, was sixth surviving son 
of William Charles, fourth earl of Albe- 
marle, by his uife Elizabeth Southwell, 
daughter of Edward, 20th Lord de Clifford. 
His grand-uncle was Augustus, Viscount 
Keppel [q. v.], and liis elder brothers, 
Augustus Erederiok and George Thomas, 
became successively fifth and sixth earls of 
Albemarle. Henry entered the navy on 
7 Eeb. 1822. After leaving the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich he was appointed to 
the Tweed, of twenty-eight guns, and went 
out to the Cape. He passed his o.xamination 
in 1828, and was promoted to lieutenant 
on 29 Jan. 1829. Early in 1830 he was 
appointed to the Clalatea, Capt. Charles 
Napier [q. v.], wliicli, after a spell of home 
■service, went to the West Indies. At 
Barhadoes Keppel jeopardised his career 
by breaking an arrest in order to attend a 
dignity ball. He wa.s next appointed to 
the Jlagicienne, Capt. James H. Plumridge 
[fl- goiug out to the East Indies, where 
he saw active service during the uar 
between the East India Company and the 
Rajah of Nanning. His promotion to 
commander, dated 20 Jan. 1833, recalled 
him, and in 1834 he was appointed to 
command the Childers, brig, in which he 
served first on the south coast of Spain, 
co-operating with the forces of the Queen 
Pvegeiit against the Carlists, and afterwards 
on the west coast of Africa. On 5 Dec. 
1837 he was promoted to be captain. In 
August 1841 he commissioned the Dido, 
corvette, for the China station, where be 
served with distinction during the latter 
part of the war imder 8ir Wilham Parker. 
When peace was made in August 1842 
Keppel was sent to Singapore as senior 
officer on that part of the station. There 
he made friends with Sir James Brooke 
[q. V.], with wiiom he returned to Sarawak. 
For eighteen months he oo-operated with 
Brooke for the suppression of Borneo 
puacy, and, after many boat actions, the 
Dido, together with the East India Co.’s 
steamsliip Pldegethon, destroyed the chief 
stronghold of the pirates, together with 
some 300 prahus. After two years on half- 
pay Keppel W'as appointed in 1847 to the 
Maander, frigate, and retui-ned to the same 
station, where his interooiu’se with Brooke 
was resumed. Towards the end of the com- 
mission he visited Australia, and in 1861 
returned to England by the Straits of 
Magellan (TJie Times, 22, 26, and 26 Jan. 
1904). 

In 1853 Keppel was'appointed to the St. 


Jean d’Aore, tlren considered tlie finest line- 
of -battle ship in the navy, and served with 
distinction in her during the Baltic campaign 
of 1864, following which the ship was sent 
to the Black Sea. In July 1835 Keppel 
was moved into the Rodney, and took 
command of the naval brigade ashore 
before Sevastopol, contmuing with it till 
the fall of the fortress. In addition to the 
Baltic and Crimean medals, he received the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, the tliird 
class of the Medjidie, and, on 4 Feb. 1850, 
was made a companion of the Bath. 

When in the autumn of 1856 Keppel 
commissioned the Kalcigh, frigate, as 
commodore and second m command on the 
China station, his reputation for courage 
and conduct combined with his family in- 
terest to give the ship a certain aristo- 
cratic character somewliat uncommon in 
the service ; among the lieutenants were 
James G. Qoodenough [q. v.]. Lord Gillford 
[.see Mexde, Richabd Jajcbs, fourth earl of 
Clanwilliam, Suppi. II], and Prince Victor of 
Hohenlohe [q. v.], wliile Lord Charles Scott 
[q.v. Suppi. II], Henry P. Stephenson, Arthur 
Ixnyvet Wilson, ancl Hon. Victor Montagu 
were midshipmen on board. During the 
Raleigh’s passage war broke out in CEna, 
and every effort was made to hurry the 
ship to Hong Kong, shortly before reaohurg 
which she struck upon an uncharted 
pinnacle rock. The ship was totally lost, 
Imt there was no loss of life, and Keppel 
was acquitted by the subsequent court- 
martial. He next hoisted Iris broad pen- 
nant in the cliartered river steamer Hong 
Kong, and took part in the operations in 
the Canton River. The attack delivered 
on the grand fleet of war junks in the upper 
reaches of Fatshan Creek on 1 Jmie 1837 
was entrusted to Keppel, under whose 
personal command practically the whole of 
the junks, to the number of about seventy, 
were burnt. The Chinese had obstructed 
the stream, measured the distances, and 
made other careful preparations for the 
defence of their position, and they fought 
stoutly. Keppel’s galley was sunk, and 
five of her crew were killed or womided. 
He was warmly complimented by tlie 
commander in clucf [see SBnvroTrB, Snt 
Michael], on whose recommendation he 
was awarded the K.C.B. On 22 August 
following he was promoted to his flag, and 
returned home. 

In Sept. 1858 Sir Henry was appointed 
groom-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, a post 
which he resigned in May 1860 to hoist his 
flagon board thefrigateForteas eommander- 
in-cEef on the Cape station. There was 
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tome friction between Koppel and the 
governor at the Cape [see Gbey, Sh George], 
and he was shortly transferred to the 
Brazilian command. He became a vice- 
admhal on 11 Jan. 1864, and in Deoemher 
1866 was chosen to he commander-in-chief 
on the China station, where he had his flag 
in the Rodney. On 3 July 1869 he was 
piomoled to adinhal, and returned home. 
In April 1870 he was awarded an admiral’s 
good service pension, and in May 1871 
was advanced to the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Rrom November 1872 to 1876 he 
was commander-in-chief at Devonport ; on 
5 Aug. 1877 he received his promotion to he 
admiral of the fleet ; and in March 1878 he 
was appointed first and principal naval 
aide-de-camp to the queen. By a special 
order in cormcil his name was retained on 
the active list of the navy until his death, 
which took place in London on 17 Jan. 1904. 
He was buried at Winkficld with naval 
honours, a memorial service being held in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

Koppel’s social reputation stood as high 
as Ms service character. Ho was no less 
remarkable for the charm of his person- 
ality than for his love of sport and exu- 
berant vitality. With Kin" Edward VII, 
especially while Prince of Wales, he was on 
terms of intimate friendship ; and with 
Queen Ale.xaudra and the whole royal 
family his relations were such as arc rarely 
permitted to a subject. 

A bust by Count Gleiohon was presented 
to the United Service Club by King Edward 
VII in 1905. Cartoon portraits appeared 
in ‘Vanity Fan'’ in 1870 and 1903. 

Keppel was twice married : (1) in 1839 to 
Katheiine Louisa [d, 6 June 1869), daughter 
of [Gen. Sir John Croshie, G.C.H. ; (2) on 
31 Oct. 1861 to Jane Elizabeth, daughter 
of Martin J. West and sister of Sh Algernon 
West. By his second wife, who died on 
21 April 1896, he left issue Colin Richard, 
6. 3 Dee. 1862, now a rear-admiral, and 
Maria Walpole, who married Oapt. (now 
Vice-admiral) Frederick Tower Hamilton, 
R.N. 

Keppel published his memoirs in 1899 
with the title ‘A Sailor’s Life under Four 
■’oveieigns,’ 3 vols, 

Keppel’a Sailor’s Life, 1899 ; Memoir by 
pel’s brother-in-law'. Sir Algernon West, 
B., 1906 ; The Times, 18 Jan. 1904, 
1 chiefly on Keppel’s hook.] 

Xj G C Ij 

t, JOHN (1821^1907), physicist, 
17 Dec. 1824 [at Ardrossan, Ayr- 
s second son of Thomas Kerr, a 
r. He was educated at a village 


school in Skye, and proceeded to the 
University of Glasgow, attending classes 
from 1841 to 1849. From 1846 he studied 
under William Thomson, afterwards Lord 
Kelvin [q. v. Snppl, II], and on graduation 
in 1849 he obtamed Lord Egliuton’s prize as 
the most clistmguished student in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. Although a 
divinity student, he W'as one of the earliest 
to engage in research work in the ‘ coal- 
hole’ in which Thomson had set up the 
first physical laboratory in Great Britain. 
After somo time spent in teaohmg, Kerr 
was ordained a minister of the Free church, 
but did not take olerical duty. In 1857 
he was appointed leoturei in mathematics 
to the Glasgow Free Church Training College 
for Teachers. This post he held for forty- 
four years, mitU his rotiremont m 1901. 
Here ho set up a .small laboratory, sponcUng 
aU his spare time in research. 

His name is associated with two great 
discoveries aflectmg the natme of light — 
the bi-refrmgence caused in glass and other 
insulators when placed m an mtense 
electric field, and the change produced in 
polarised light by reflection from the 
polished polo of an electromagnet. The 
scries of papers do.scribmg the first of those 
phenomena appeared in the ‘ Phflosophioal 
Magazine ’ from 1876 onwards ; the second 
discovery was communicated to the British 
Association at its Glasgow meeting in 1876, 
and caused mtense excitement among the 
physicists there. The mathematical theory 
of tins ‘ Kerr effect ’ was first worked out by 
George Francis FitzGerald [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and more recently by" Sir Joseph Larmor. 
Kerr’s only independently published works 
are ‘ The Metric System ’ (1863) and ‘ An 
Elementary Treatise on BationalMechanios ’ 
(1867). The latter of these procured him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from his 
university. He wms elected F.R.S. in 1890, 
and received the royal medal in 1898. 
He continued to publish the results of his 
researches in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ tfll near his death. Ho was awarded 
in 1902 a civil list pension of lOOZ. a year. 
He died at Glasgow on 18 Aug. 1907. He 
married Marion, daughter of Col. Balfour 
of Orkney, and had three sons and four 
daughters. 

[Proo. Roy. Soo., 82a, 1909, p. 1 ; The 
Times, 19 Aug. 1907; Nature, 3 Got. 1907; 
Who’s Who, 1907.] E. S. 

KERR, ROBERT (182.3-1904), aiohi- 
tect, bora at Aberdeen on 17 Jan. 1823, wa.s 
Bon’of Robert Kerr by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas McGowan, yeoman, 
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of Peterhead, and cousin of Joseph Htime fiec of Modern House Constraotion,’ 
[q. V.]. Kerr’s only brother, Thomas, who edited by Lister Sutcliffe, 1000. He edited 
settled at Rockford, Illmoi.9, was a doctor (rvith introduction and enlargement) the 
both of medicine and divinitj'. After edu- tliird edition of Pergnsson’.s ‘History of 
ration in Aberdeen, Kerr was articled in Modern Arolriteoture ’ in 1891. For many 
that town to John Smith, the city architect, years Kerr wrote the leading article in 
Eaily in his professional career he attempted the ‘ Architect.’ 

practice in New York, but returned to Kerr married in 1848 Clhariotte Mary 
England, where he acquired a practice. Anne Fox, and was survived by eight of Ids 
In 1852 Kerr put forward a scheme for nine oliildren. Of four’ sons three became 
architectural training, and soon ranlced aa architects. 

a pioneer in the ^uoational movement Eoyal Inst. Brit. Architects, vol. 

among architects. He was appointed ex- ^ii. 3rd .series, p. 14 ; Builder, 12 Nov. 1004; 
andner in the voluntary examination information from Semy N. Ken.] P. W. 
established by the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, and in 1857 was elected a fellow KILLEN, WILLIAM DOOL (1806- 
of that body, on whose conncil he served in I 1902), ecclesiastical historian, horn at 
1861-2 and again in 1870-2, and in whose | Church Street, Ballymena, co. Antrim, on 
development and organisation he played an ! 6 April 1806, was third of four sons 
important part. For forty years he was a | and nine children of John Killen (1768- 
coustant contributor to the literature and , 1828), grocer and seedsman in Ballymena, 
the debates of the Institute. by Ids wife Martha, daughter of Jusse 

From 1861 to 1800 he was professor of Dool,'a farmer in Hmieane, oo. Antrim, 
the arts of cuustnictiou (and a fellow) His paternal grandfather, a farmer at 
at icing's College, London. From 1892 to Carnmoney, co. Antrim, married Blanche 
1896 lie was lootnrer on ‘Materials, their Brice, a descendant of Edward Brice [q. v.], 
nature and application,’ to the Aroldteo- i first of the Scottish foiindens of the Irish 
tural Association, a body of wldch he was ' preshyterian church. A brother, James 
one of the founders and was the first presi- | llillcr Killen (1815-1879), D.D., minls- 
deiit in 1847. From 18G0 to 1902 he was ter in Comber, oo. Down, was author 
district surveyor (under the metropolitan of ‘ Our Friends in Heaven ’ (Edinburgh, 
board of works and the London oounty 1854), which ran tlirough many editions, 
council) for St. Jame.s’a, Westminster. , and ‘Our Companions in Glory’ (Edin- 
Kerr’s chief works as a de,signer were , burgh, 1862). Thomas Young Killen 
the National Provident Institution, Grace- [q. v.] was his father’s grand-nephew, 
oluu'oh Street (corner of Eastcheap) ; Ascot | After attending local primary schools, 
Heath House, Berkshire ; Ford House, Killen went about 1816 to the Bally- 
Lingfield, Surrey ; Bearwood, Berkshire, mena Academy, and in November 1821 
a large country house for John Walter entered the collegiate department of 
[q. V.], proprietor of the ‘ Times ’ ; Dunsdale, the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 
Werierham, Kent, for Joseph Kitchin; where Professor James Thomson [q. v.], 
and two important competition designs, father of Lord Kelvin, took a special 
one (in 1857) for the Home and Foreign interest in him. Passing here through the 
Offices, the other for the Natural History usual currieulum for the ministry of the 
Museum at South Kensington, which was Synod of Ulster, he was in 1827 licensed 
awarded the second premium. to preach by the Presbytery of Ballymena, 

Kerr’s forcible personality w'as better and on 11 Nov. 1829 ordained minister 
displayed in his writings, lectures and at Raphoe, co. Donegal. While diligently 
trenchant Bpmeches than in his architectiu’o. performing his pa.storal duties, he read 
He died on 21 Oct. 1904 at his residence, extensively in church history and allied 
.81 Cathoart Road, West Brompton, and was subjects. Killen was active in a bitter north 
buried at the Church of the Annunciation, of Heiand controversy coneeming the rela- 
Ciiislehurst. tive merits of prelacy and preshyteiianism, 

Kerr’s chief publications, apart from which was provoked by four sermons 
teolmical articles in periodicals, were: preached in 1837 in St. Columb’s oathe- 
1. ‘ Newleafe Discourses on the Fine Art dial, Londonderry, by Archibald Boyd 
Architecture,’ 1846. 2. ‘ The English Gen- [q. v.]. Killen and three other Preshy- 
tleman’s House,’ 186S. 3. ‘ Ancient Lights,’ terian ministers replied in four sermons 
1865. 4 ‘ The Consulting Architect,’ preached in Londonderry and published in 

1886. 5, ‘ Chapters on Plan and 1839 with the title ; ‘ Pre.sbyterianism 

Thoroughfare in the Principles and Prao- Defended ’ A reply from Boyd 
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and counter-replies from the four minis- 
ters ensuedt One of these, * The Plea of 
Pi-esbytery ’ (1840), which reached a third 
edition, earned for its authors a vote of 
thanks from the Synod of Ulster. 

In July 1841 Ellen was unanimou.sly 
appointed hy the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian ohiu’oh in Ireland pro- 
fessor of church history, ecclesiastical 
government, and pastoral theology in their 
college, Belfast, in succession to James 
Seatcm Eeid [q. v.]. Henceforth he resided 
in Behast, proving himself an able pro- 
fessor and devoting his increased leisure 
to the special study of ecclesiastical 
history. In 1869 he was appointed pre- 
sident of the college in succession to Dr. 
Henry Cooke [q. v.], and in this capacity 
helped to raise large sum,s of money for 
professorial endowments and new buildings. 
In 1889 he resigned hi.s chair, owing to 
advanced years, but continued in the 
office of president. He died on 10 Jan. 
1902, and was buried in Balmoral cemetery, 
Belfast, where a fitting monument marks Ins 
resting-plaoe.' He married in 1830 Anno 
(J. 1880), third daughter of Thomas Young, 
Ballymena, hy whom he had three sons 
and five daughters. 

Killen received the degrees of D.D. (1845) 
and of LL.D. (1901) from the University 
of Glasgow. His portrait, painted by 
Richard Hooke, hang.s in the Gamble 
library. Assembly’s College, Belfast. 

Ellen’s historical writing was voluminous. 
He was painslaldng in research, and 
throw much now light on the lii.story of 
the Irish presbyterian church and other 
subjects. 

His chief worlm, some of which circu- 
lated mdely in the United Engdom and 
in America, were ; 1. Continuation of 
Reid’s ‘ History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland to 1841,’ Belfast, 1863. 2. ‘The 
Ancient Chm’ch. Its Hstory, Doctrine, 
Worship, and Constitution traced for the 
Fu'st 'Tliree Hundred Tears,’ 1859. 3. 
‘Memoir of John Edgar, D.D,, LL.D.,’ 
Belfast, 1867. 4. ‘ The Old Catholic Church. 
The History, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity 
of the Christians traced from the Apostolic 
Age to the Establishment of the Pope as a 
Temporal Sovereign, a.d, 765,’ Edinburgh, 
1871. 5. ‘ The Ecclesiastical Estory of 

Ireland from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Times,’ 2 vols. 1876. 6. ‘The 

Ignatian Epistles entirely Spurious. A 
Reply to Bishop Lightfoot,’ EiRnhurgh, 
1886, 7. ‘The Eramework of the Church. 
A Treatise on Church Government,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1890. 8, ‘Reminiscences of a 


Long Life,’ 1901. Ho edited, ivith 
introductions and notes : 1. ‘ The Siowe 

of Derry,’ by John Mackenzie [q. v?l 
Belfast, 1861. 2. ‘ The Rise and Progress 

of the Presbyterian Government in°tho 
North of Ireland,’ by Patrick Adair [q. v.l 
3. ‘ ffislory of the Church of Ireland,’ by 
Andrew Stewart [q. v.], Belfast, I860, i. 
‘History of Congregations of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland,’ chiefly by Seaton 
Eeid, Belfast, 1886. 

[Personal knowledge ; KiUen, Eeminis- 
conoes of a Long Lifo, 1901 ; Belfast News- 
letter, 11 Jon. 1902 ; private infonnation.] 

T. n. 

KIMBERLEY, first E.vrl of. [Sec 
WODEHOUSE, John (1826-1902), states- 
man.] 

KINAHAN, GEORGE HENRY 
(1829-1908), geologist, hom in Dublin on 
19 Dec. 1829, was one of the fifteen children 
of Daniel Kinahan, baiTi.stei’-at-law, by 
his wife Louisa Stnart Millar. Passing 
out from Trinity College, Dublin, with 
an engineering diploma in 1863, ho was 
employed as an assistant on the con- 
struction of the railway viaduct over the 
Boyne at Drogheda. In 1854 he entered 
the Irish branch of the geological survey, 
under J, Beets Jukes [q. v.], and gained an 
intimate aoquaintanoo with the geology of 
Ireland during tliirty-six years of energetic 
work. He beoamo district surveyor in 
1869, and a largo part of tho geological 
map on the scale of one inch to one mile is 
due to his personal investigation. At his 
death no one had so wide a Imowledge 
of local facts of Irish geological structure, 
or of the history of mining and kindred 
enterprises in tho country. Kinahan was 
interested also in Irish archaeology. Ho 
was a mombor of the Eoyal Irish Academy, 
and served long upon its council. 

Kinahan was eminent in geology as a 
field -worker rathor than as a writer ; but Ids 
books and his contributions to the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland ’ and to 
scientific periodicals in Ireland and England 
are mines of information. His style, 
especially m controversy, was often more 
vigorous than precise. His ‘ Manual of the 
Geology of Ireland ’ (1878) contains the re- 
sults of much original observation. The 
elassifloation adopted for the palsozoio 
strata was modelled on certain suggestions of 
Jukes, and has ceased to meet with aooept- 
anoe. An important compilation, largely 
from his own notes, entitled ‘ Bconomio 
Geology of Ireland,’ which appeared as a 
series of papers in the Journal of tho Royal 
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Geological Society of Ireland, was issued 
separately in 1889. 

Kinahan was of strong and] massive 
build ; lie died at Ids residence, Woodlands, 
Clontarf, Dublin, on 5 Dec. 1908, being 
buried in the Protestant churchyard at 
Ovoca, CO. Wicklow. He married Hamet 
Ann, daughter of Capt. Samuel Gerrard, 
3rd King’s omi dragoon guards, and had 
by her three sons and five daughters. 

' Kinahan 's smaller works are; 1. (With 
Maxwell Henry Close [q. V. Suppl. II]) ‘The 
General Glaciation of lar-Cormaught,’ 1872. 
2. ‘ Handy-hook of Kock-iiames,’ 1873. 3. 

‘ Valleys and their Eelation to Eissures, 
Fractures, and Faults,’ 1875. 4. (With A. 
McHenry) ‘Eeclamation of Waste Lands 
in Ireland,’ 1882. 6. ‘ Superficial and 

Agricultural Geology, Ireland,’ 2 pts. 1908. 

[Abstract of Minutes, Royal Irish Acad., 
1C) Mar. 1909 ; Geol. Mag. 1909, p. 142 
(with portrait) ; Irish Naturalist, 1909, p. 29 
(with portrait) ; personal knowledge.] 

G. A. J. a 

KINCAIRNEY, Lord. [See Gloaq, 
WrLLiAM Ellis (1828-1909), judge of court 
of sebsioii.] 

KING, EDWARD (1820-1910), bishop 
of linoohi, born on 29 Deo. 1829 at 8 St. 
James’s Place, Westminster, was third oliild 
and second son in a family of five boys 
and five girls of Walker King (1798-1859), 
rector of Stone, Kent, and canon and arch- 
deacon of Rochester, who married in 1823 
Aime (d, 1883), daughter of WiUiam 
Heherden the younger [q. v.]. Edward 
lOng’s grandfather. Walker King (1751- 
1827), 'W.as bishop of Rochester. 

After some teaching from his father at 
Stone, King became a daily pupil of the 
curate there, John Day ; and when Day 
became incumbent of EUesmere, Edward 
went with him. He showed as a boy a 
strong feeling tor religion, but at the same 
time was fond of dancing, fishing, and 
swimming, and was an execUont horse- 
man. Through life his chief recreation 
was foreign travel, chiefly in Switzerland 
and Italy. 

In February 1848 King matriculated at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Edward Hawkins 
[q. V.] was provost. At ‘ collections ’ — 
the formal review of work and conduct — 
at the end of Eiing’s first term, Hawkins 
made the eharacteristio comment on King’s 
habits of life ‘ that even too regular 
attendance at chapel may degenerate into 
formalism.’ King had been brought up 
in a school of old-fasliionecl churokman- 
sliip, but the influences of the Tractarian 


movement had already reached him ; 
and at Oxford they were deepened by 
his intercourse with Charles Marriott 
[q. V,], fellow and tutor of Oriel. As au 
undergraduate he observed the extreme 
and methodical strictness in daily life and 
devotion, including fasting and abstinence, 
which Tractarianism inculcated. His puncti- 
lious rule of attending afternoon chapel 
at 4.30 ‘ made boating difficult and cricket 
quite impossible,’ but ho managed to spend 
some time on the river. 

King did not read for honours ; but 
under the able tuition of his college he 
was well grounded in Plato and Aristotle. 
He was more an Aristotelian than a 
Platonist, and to the end of his life he 
used ‘ The Ethics ’ as a text-book on which 
he grounded Ms social and monal teaching. 
In early life he completely mastered Italian 
by reading it with an invalid sister, and 
Dante was the author from whom ho most 
frequently quoted. He graduated B.A. 
in 1851, and in tlie interval between his 
degree and his ordination he acted as 
private tutor to Lord Lothian’s brothers, 
and made a journey to Palestine. 

King, who always looked fonvard to 
holy orders as Ids appointed sphere in life, 
received in 1854 the offer of a curacy from 
Edw.ard Elton, vicar of Wheatley, near 
Cuddesdon, in Oxfordshire. He was 
ordained both deacon (11 June 1854) and 
priest (3 June 1855) by Samuel IVilberforoe, 
bishop of Oxford. Wheatley was at that 
time a rough and lawless village, and 
King’s zeal in pastoral work powerfully 
reinforced Elton’s efforts at moral re- 
formation. In dealing with the boys 
and youths of the parish he first mani- 
fested that remarkable power of influencing 
yomig men wduch was the special charac- 
teristic of his later ministry. 

In 1858 Bishop Wilberforce, alanued by 
the outcry against alleged romanising 
tendencies in the theological college at 
Cuddesdon, which he had founded in 1853, 
changed the staff, and bestowed the 
chaplaincy on King. It was by no means 
a welcome change. Next spring the 
bishop forced the vice-principal, Henry 
Pany liddon [q. v.], to resign, and begged 
King to succeed him. Eng, however, 
deolmed, and remained chaplain till, at 
the beginning of 1863, on the death of the 
Rev. H. H. Swirmy, the bishop made him 
principal of the college and vicar of Cuddes- 
don. As vicar of the parish he had fuller 
scope for pastoral work, and aa principal 
of the college he developed an unique 
power of winning the confidence and 
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moulding tho diaraoter of tlio students. 
They were attracted by bis profound piety, 
his cheerfulness, his persuasiveness, and lus 
companionable habits. His rule, though 
gentle, was firm. He taught a theology 
which, while fundamentally catholic, _ was 
free from exotic peouliarities. He aimed 
at turning out men saturated with the 
spirit of the Prayer Book. Among his 
students at Cuddesdon was Stephen Edward 
Gladstone, son of W. B. Gladstone, whoso 
attention was thus called to Bang’s gifts as 
a trainer of yomig clergymen. In February 
1873, on the death of Charles Atmorc 
Ogilvie [q. V.], the first professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford, Gladstone offered 
the chair to King. He was installed 
in the oanonry of Christ Chruch (annexed 
to the professorship) ou 24 April 1873, and 
took up residence at Oxford. His mother 
lived with him till her death ten years 
later. 

ICiug treated pastoral theology as the 
systematic inoulcation, not of abstract 
theories, however veuerahle, but of lessons 
practically learnt in pastoral intercourse 
\rith the poor, the tempted, and the per- 
plexed. In addition to his atatutojy 
lectures, he held every week during the 
term a voluntary gathering of under- 
graduates, who assembled in the evening 
in a kind of adapted wash-house in his 
garden, which he called his ‘ Bethel,’ 
There he gave addresses of a more directly 
spiritual kind, and their influence was 
profound and permanent. He took a full 
though not a very conspicuous part in the 
social and academic life of the university ; 
he preached in the university pulpit, and 
in the parish churches of Oxford ; and, aided 
by his mother, exercised a genial hospitality. 
As Dr. Pusey (1800-1882) grew old and 
feeble, and Dr. Liddon (1829-1890) resided 
less and less in Oxford, King became the 
moat powerful element in the religious life 
of the miiversity. 

In February 1886, on the resignation of 
Chiistopber Wordsworth [q. v.], bishop of 
linooln, Gladstone appointed King to the 
vacant see. He was consecrated in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on St. Mark’s Day, 25 
April 1885, the sermon — a highly polemical 
disoourse on the claims of the episcopal 
office — being preached by bis friend Liddon. 
As soon as King became bishop of lin- 
coln he arranged to get rid of Risehohne, 
a huge and straggling house which had been 
since 1841 the episcopal residence ; and he 
restored the Old Palace at Linooln, close to 
the cathedral, where he spent the rest of his 
life. He entered with much interest into 


the public life of the city. In February 
1887 he prepared for death and attended 
on the scaffold a young murderer in Linoob 
gaol; a circumstance which was felt to 
mark a new typo of episcopal life and 
ministration. From that time on, the 
bishop always miiiistored to similar oases 
in Lincoln gaol. The form of episcopal 
work in which ho took the keenest interest 
was confirming. A roimd of confirmatioas 
was to him a renewal of the best and 
happiest activities of his earlier manhood ; 
and, whether ho was addressing the Bohool- 
boys and apprentices of Linooln, or the 
fisher-lads of Grimsby, or the ploughboys 
of the rural districts, he was equally at his 
ease and equally effective. 

King earnestly adhered to the higher 
form of the AngHoan tradition. He held 
and taught the real objective Presence and 
the eucharislio saciifice, and lie pi-actised 
and received confession. His doctrine with 
regard to the ciiltus of the Blessed Virgin 
and the invocation of samts was strictly 
moderate ; and he discouraged all romanis- 
ing forms in worship, and all unauthorised 
additions to the appointed services of 
the Prayer Boole. He had no personal 
taste for ritualism, but he wore the 
cope and mitro, and also the euoharistio 
vestments when celebrating in his pri- 
vate chapel, or in chui'ohes where they 
were used. Some of the more fiery pro- 
testants in his diocese began to murmur 
against these concessions to what they 
abhorred, and before long tbe Church 
Association resolved to proaeonte the 
bishop for illegal practices in divine wor- 
ship. The only pos.sible method of trying 
the bishop was to cite him before the 
archbishop of Canterbm’y ; but the prece- 
dents were doubtful, and the aroliiopisoopal 
court had only a nebulous authority. After 
much prehminary discussion, it was decided 
that the trial before the archbishop should 
go forward. It began on 12 Feb. 1889 in 
the Ubrary of Lambeth Palace, the arch- 
bishop having as assessors the bishops of 
London (Temple), Oxford (Stubbs), Eoohes- 
ter (Thorold), Salisbury (Wordsworth), and 
Hereford (Atlay). Sir Walter Phillimore 
was counsel for King. The charge was that, 
when celebrating the Holy Commrmion in 
Lincoln Cathedral on 4 Dee. 1887, and in the 
parish church of St. Peter-at-Gowts, Lincoln, 
on 18 Dec. 1887, the bishop had transgressed 
the law in the follorving points : 1. Mixing 
water with the sacramental wine during 
the service, and subsequently consecrating 
tbe ‘ mixed cup.’ 2. Standing in the 
‘ eastward position ’ during tbe first part 
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of the communion service. 3. Standing 
during the prayer of consecration on the 
west side of the holy table, in such manner 
that the congregation could not see the 
manual acta performed. 4. Causing the 
hymn ‘ Agnus Dei ’ to be sung after the prayer 
ot consecratiou. 5. Pouring water and -wine 
into the paten and chalice after the service, 
and afterwards drinking such water and 
nine before the congregation. 6. The use 
of lighted candles on the holy table, or on 
the re-tahle behind, during the communion 
service, when not needed for the purposes 
of light. 7. During the Absolution and 
Blessing making the sign of the cross with 
upraised hand, facing the congregation. 
These facts were not disputed, and all the 
archbishop had to do was to decide whether 
they were or were not conformable to the 
laws of the church. 

The trial was delayed by various protests 
made on behalf of the bishop, and the 
actual hearing of the case did not begin 
till 4 Feb. 1890. The archbishop’s judg- 
ment, delivered on 21 Nov. 1890 after 
due deliberation, uas substantially in 
the bishop’s favour, although each party 
vras ordered to pa}' its omi costs. The 
archbishop decided (1) that the mixtiure 
of the cup must not be performed during 
the service ; (2) and (3) that the eastward 
position was lawful if so managed as not to 
make the manual acts invisible; (4) that 
the ‘ Agnus Dei ’ might bo sung ; (5) that 
the ablutions after the service were per- 
mitted : (6) that lighted candles on the 
holy table, if not lighted dming the service, 
were permitted ; (7) that the sign of the 
cross at the absolution and the bjesshig 
was an innovation which must he discon- 
tinued. Much dissatisfied by this result, 
the Church Association appealed to the 
judicial committee of the privy council; 
but on 2 Aug. 1892 the appeal was dis- 
missed, and the archbishop’s judgment 
upheld. It had no widespread efieot, but 
was scrupulously obeyed by the bishop 
of Lincoln, even when celebrating in his 
private ehapcl. 

The duration of these proceedings and the 
anxieties and distresses inseparable from 
them told heavily on the bishop’s health 
and spirits. But great sympathy was 
evoked, and his hold on the affections 
of Ms diocese was sensibly strengthened. 
Henceforward he was beyond question 
‘ the most popular man in Lincolnshire.’ 
lu January 1900, at a representative 
gathering of tho county, liis portrait, 
painted by public subscription, was pre- 
sented to liim by the lord-lieutenant. 


Lord Bromiiow ; and on his seventy-ninth 
birthday he received a cheque from the 
clergy and laity of the diocese amoimting 
to nearly 2000Z. Tliis he devoted to the 
Grimsby Church Extension Fund. 

After, as before, the trial, he was unre- 
mitting in the discharge of his episcopal 
duties. He played an active part in 
opposition to the education biffs of the 
liberal government, and he continued 
to take Ms annual holiday abroad, 
but went less and less to London, though 
he always attended convocation and 
the bishops’ meeting.? at Lambeth. On 
1 June 1909 he presided, os visitor of the 
college, at the openmg of the new buildings 
at Brasenose, and on 30 Nov. following 
he was present in the House of Lords to 
vote for Lord Lansdovnie’s amendment to 
the budget. 

In January 1910 Ms health began to fail; 
but he took tluee confirmations in Feb- 
ruary. On 2 March he dictated a farewell 
letter to the diocese, and on the 8th he died 
at the Old Palace. He was buried in 
the Cloister Garth of Lincoln Cathech'al. 
He was unmarried. He tlid not in the least 
condemn the marriage of tho clergy, but he 
did not feel himselt called to it. 

Late in life King separated Mmself from 
tho high church party as a whole by 
sanctioning the remarriage of the innocent 
party in a divorce suit. In politics he was a 
staunch tory : ‘ I have been voting against 
Gladstone aU my life,’ he said, ‘ and now 
he makes me a bishop.’ Yet he favoured 
the francMse bill of 1884, on the ground 
that the agricultural labourers must he 
taught to be citizens of tho kingdom of 
God by being citizens of the kingdom 
of England. King’s character and career 
manifested with peculiar clearness the power 
of purely moral qualities. He had no 
commanding gifts of intellect, no great 
learning, and no eloquence ; but his 
faculty of sympathy amounted to genius, 
and gave him an intuitive knowledge of 
other people’s characters, and a power ot 
entering into their difficulties, which drew 
them to Mm with no effort on his part. To 
this must be added the most perfect refine- 
ment of thought and hearing, a sanctified 
oommonsense, and a doheate humour. 

King published, besides sermons and 
charges and pamphlets on the ‘Lincoln 
Case ’ : 1. ‘ The Communicant’s Manual ’ 
(edited), 1869, &e. 2. ‘A Letter to the 

Rev. G. J. EUiott . . . being a reply to 
Some Strictures, &c.’ by E. King, &o. 1879. 
3. ‘ Ezra and Nehemiah,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Medita- 
tions on the Last Seven Words of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ,’ 1874 ; translated into Kafir, 
S.P.O.K., 1887. 

After Ids death there appeared ; 1. ‘ The 
Love and Wisdom of God : a Collection 
of Sermons,’ 1910. 2. ‘Spiritual Letters,’ 
1910. 3. ‘ Counsels to Nurses,’ 1911. 4. 

‘ Duty and Consoieiice— being Retreat 
Addresses,’ 1911. 6. ‘ Sermons and Ad- 

dresses,’ i911. 

A portrait in oils by George Richmond, 
R.A., now at Cuddesdon College, was 
engraved by Thomas Lewis Atkinson in 
1877. The presentation portrait by W. 
W. Ouless, R.A. (1899), is at the Old 
Palace, Lincoln. 

The bishop is commemorated by a church 
at Great Grimsby, which was built with 
money presented to liim in 1908. Another 
chm'ch at Grimsby has been built with money 
subscribed to a memorial fmid. A statue 
fay Su William Richmond, R.A., has been 
placed in Lincoln llinstcr, and a bm'sary 
has been endowed at tit. Chad’s Hall, 
Durham. 

[The present author’s Life of King, 1911 ; 
Cuddesdon Coll. Jubilee Record ; information 
from the bisfaop’s family.] G. W. E. R. 

KING, SiEGEORGE(184O-1909),Incli£m 
botanist, sou of Robert King and Cecilia 
Anderson, was bom at Peterhead, where 
his father was a bookseller, on 12 April 
1840. King’s father soon moved to Aber- 
deen, and with an older brother, George, 
who was the boy’s godfather, founded the 
publishing firm of G. and R. ILug. Both 
brothers possessed literary aptitudes, the 
elder writing much on social and religious 
subjects and the younger oompilmg a 
meritorious history of ‘ The Covenanters in 
the North.’ King’s father died, aged thirty- 
sis, in 1845 and his mother five years later. 
Thereupon King became his uncle’s word, 
and, alter passing through the grammar 
school, where Mr. (subseq^uently Sir) W. D. 
Geddes was his form master, in 1854 jomed 
his uncle’s business. At school King showed 
a marked predilection for natural science ; 
and on coming of age in 1861 left bis uncle’s 
service for the University of Aberdeen in 
order to study medicine as an avenue to a 
scientific career. There King came under 
the influence of the botanist George Dickie 
[q. V.], and, becoming his assistant, devoted 
all Ms spare time to botanical work. 
Graduating as M.B. with Mgbest academical 
honours in 1865, King on 2 Oet. entered 
the Indian medical service, and reached 
India on 11 April 1866. In 1808 he was 
temporarily appointed to the Sabaranpur 
Botanic Garden, and nest year joined the 


Indian forest service. His efficiency hi these 
positions led the duke of Ai’gyll, secretary 
of state for India, to promote biin ffi March 
1871 to the post of superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and of 
cinchona cultivation in Bengal. The Cal- 
cutta garden had been seriously damaged 
by two great cyclones in 1864 and 1867, 
but King completely renovated it, formed 
an adequate herbarium collection to re- 
place that dispersed by the East India 
Company in 1828, and organised a botanical 
smvey of hidia, of which in 1891 he 
became the first director. As manager 
of the oinchona department King sub- 
stituted quinino-yielding oiiichouaa for the 
poorer kinds previously grown, maugurated 
in 1887 an economic method of separating 
quinine, and established in 1893 a method 
of di.stributing the drug on self-supporting 
lines at a low price. Both the governmeiita 
of Bengal and of India recognised King’s 
administrative capacity. On their behalf 
he acted as a visitor of the Bengal Engineer- 
ing College, as a manager of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, and as a trustee of the 
Indian Museum. Ho was created O.I.E. 
in 1890 and K.O.I.E. in 1898. The humane 
services which ho rendered in connection 
with quinine were acknowledged by the 
grade of Oifioier d’In,atruotion Publique and 
by the gift of a ring of honour from the 
Czar Alexander III. 

ILing’s early tvritings, mamly official 
reports and contributions to the journals 
of learned societies, although scanty, were 
sufficiently valuable to lead Ms univer- 
sity to confer on him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1884. Ho was elected E.R.S. in 1887. 
Li the same year he founded the ‘ Annals 
of the Royal Botanio Garden, Calcutta,’ 
to which, dm'ing the next eleven year.?, 
he contributed a series of monographs of 
Jficus, Quercus, Gastairopsia, Artooarpua, 
Myriatica, Anonaoese, and Orohidacese, 
marked by a lucidity and completeness 
wbioh placed him among the foremost 
systematic writora of his time. In 1889 
he further imdertook a sustained study of 
the flora of the Malayan Peninsula ; ten 
parts of his ‘ Materials ’ for a Elora of the 
region were issued before 1898. 

King retired from hiclia on 28 Eeh. 
1898. Faffing health thenceforth reduced 
his public activity, although in 1899 he was 
president of the botanical section of the 
British Association at Dover. Under medi- 
cal advice he mainly resided at San Remo, 
where he prosecuted his Malayan studies, 
but each summer he worked at Kew. 
With the co-operation of various botanists 
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lie carried his Malayan research to the end 
of the tiventy-fii’st part, the revisioii of 
■R-hieh had just been completed when ho 
died of an apo 2 )leotic aeizure at San Remo 
on 12 Feb. 1909. A memorial tablet marks 
his burial jilace there and records his philan- 
tliropic labour, s. King’s services to botanical 
science were recognised by the award of 
medals by tbe University of Upsala, the 
Linnean Society, and tbe Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

King mamed, in 1868, Jane Anne, 
daughter of Dr. G. J. Niool, Aberdeen ; 
she died in 1898. Of their two sons 
the elder, Robert, became an officer in the 
royal engineers. 

A bronze medallion portrait, by P. 
Boweber, wa.? presented by Indian friends 
in 1899 to tbe Zoological Garden, Calcutta, 
a replica being placed in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden. A copy, fomcrly in King’s 
possession, is now in tlie vSeottisb National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Obituary notice by tbe present miter in 
Proo, Roy. Soo. vol. SI, p. xi, based on ofScial 
notifloationa, original papor.-j, and the memo- 
randa and letters of lung’s relative.s aird 
friends ; Kew Bulletin, 1909, pp, 193-7, for 
bibliography,] D. P-S. 

KING, HAYNES (1831-1904), genre 
painter, bora at Barbados in Deo. 1831, 
was sou of Robert M. King by his wife 
JIaria. Coming to London in 1854; he 
became a student at Leigh’s (afterwards 
Heatheriey’s) Academy in Newman Street, 
London. He first e.xhibited in 1857 at 
the Society of British Artists, of which he 
was elected a member in 18G4 ; many of 
his works appeared at its oxliibitions, 
and forty-eight were shown at tbe Royal 
Academy between 1800 and 1904. He 
worked at one period with Thomas Faed, 
B.A. [q. V.], w'hose influence is shown in his 
work. He painted efficiently, if without 
origuial power, genre subjects, interiors, 
landscapes, and coast scenes with figures. 
Among his works were ‘ Looking Out ’ 
(1860), ‘The Lace Maker’ (1866), ‘A 
Water-Carrier, Rome’ (1869), ‘Homeless’ 
(1872), ‘ New's from the Cape ’ (1879), 

‘ Approaching Footsteps ’ (1883), ‘ Getting 
Granny’s Advice ’ (1890), ‘ 'The New 

Gown ’ (1892). and ‘ Latest Intelh'gencc,’ 
which appeared at the Royal Academy 
in 1904. His ‘Jealousy and Flirtation’ 
(a cottage interior dated 1874) is at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and ‘ An Interest- 
ing Paragraph ’ is at the City Ait Gallery, 
Leeds. 

King resided latterly at 103 Finchley Road, 

VOL. Lxvm.svF. n. 


N.W. After some months of iU-health 
he committed suicide on 17 May 1904 
at the Swiss Cottage station of the Metro- 
politan railway, London. He married 
in 1866 Annie Elizabeth Wilson, a widow, 
and left no family, 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. Yeend 
lung, V.P.E.I. ; The Times, 18 "and 21 May 
1904; Art Journal, 1904, p. 272 ; H. Blackburn, 
English Art in 1884, p. 228 (reproduction) ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists and Roj'. Acad. 
Exhibitors; Cats, of E. B.A. (some contsiniiig 
reproductions), Victoria and Albert Museum 
(oil paintings), and City Art Gallery, Leeds.] 

B. 8, L. 

KINGSCOTE, SiK ROBERT NIGEL 
FITZHARDINGB (1830-1908), agricul- 
turist, born at Engsoote, Gloucester-sbire, 
on 28 Feb. 1830, was only son of Thomas 
Henry Kingscote, squire of Kingscote 
(1799-1861), by liis first wife, Lady Isabella 
(1809-1831), sixth daughter of Henry 
Somerset, sixth duke of Beaufort. Edu- 
cated jjiivately at a school at Weymouth, 
be afterwards went abroad with a tutor 
until at the age of sixteen he obtained a 
commission in the Soots fusilier guards 
tlirough tbe influence of liis maternal 
great-uncle Lord Fitzroy Somerset (after- 
wards Lord Raglan) [q. v.]. On the 
outbreak of ho.stilities with Russia he 
went out to the Crimea as aide-de-camp 
to Ilia kinsman, Lord Raglan, and was in 
close attendance on the oommander-in- 
chief, whose remains he escorted back to 
England. For his war services he was 
made brevet major on 12 Deo. 1854, and 
subsequently lieutenant-colonel and C.B. 
He sold out of the guard.s in 1866, and lived 
the ordinary life of a country gentleman. 
He had been elected in 1852 as a hberal to 
represent the western division o£ Gloucester- 
sliire ; he retained that seat for thirty-seven 
years. On the death of his father on 
19 Dec. 1861 he came into possession of the 
estate at lungsoote, and kept up the family 
traditions as a squire, breeder of pedigree 
live stock, and follower of the hoimds. 
From 1869 to 1866 he was parliamentary 
groom-in-waiting to Queen Victoria, and 
tlius began a hfeloug intimacy with tbe 
royal family', especially’ with the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards King Edward ’Vtl). 
In May 1864 he was appointed, in suc- 
cession to Colonel Thomas, .supermtendent 
of the Prince of Wales’s stables, a post 
which he held until 1885. In 1867 he 
was appointed extra equerry' to the prince, 
and on the accession of the prince to the 
throne was made extra equerry to the king. 
In March 1885 Colonel King.soote accepts 
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from Gladstone a commiaaionerslnp of 
woods and forests, from -which he retired in 
1895, on reaching the age of sixty-five. 
Ho became paymaster-general of the royal 
household on Sng Edward VII’s aoces- 
Eion. He was made K.O.B. (oi-vil) on 
2 July 1899 and G.O.V.O. on 0 Nov. 1902. 
He was also a member of council of the 
Prince of Wales (from 1886), and receiver- 
general of the Duchy of Cornwall (from 
1888). 

Kingsoote died at Worth Park, Sussex, 
on 22 Sept. 1908 ; he married (1) on 
16 March 1851 Carohne, daughter of 
Colonel George Wyndham, first Lord Lecon- 
field (she ^ed in 1852, lea-ving no issue) ; 
(2) on 6 Feb. 1856 Lady Emily Marie 
Cuivon, third daughter of Hiohard William 
Penn, first Earl Howe (1836-1910), by 
■whom he had one son and two daughters. 
A portrait in oils, done by A. de Brie in 
1908, belongs to the son. A cartoon by 
‘ Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair ’ (1880). _ 

Kingsoote was a recognised authority 
on agriculture. He joined the Royal 
Agriodtural Sooiety in 1864, and was 
elected a member of the oounoil in 1863, 
only finally retiring in November 1906. 
He was chairman of the finance committee 
for tliirty-one years (1875-1900), and was 
presideti-t of the sooiety at Bristol in 1878. 
When the Royal Agricultural Society 
met at Cambridge in 1894, Kng.scote was 
made an hon. LL.D. Ho was chairman 
of the governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and an active member of the 
council of the Royal Agricultural CoUege 
at Cirencester, of the Smithflcld Club, 
Shorthorn Sooiety, Hunters’ Improvement 
Sooiety, and nmnerous other agricultural 
OTgani,sations. He was also a member of 
the two royal commissions on agrioultm-e 
of 1879 and 1893. In personal appearance 
ho was tall, shm, and ujiright, -with an 
aristocratic face and the aquiline nose of 
the Somorset.s, which he inherited from his 
mother. HLs courteous bearing and his 
kindly and tactful manners were of the 
old school. 

[Memoir by the present writer in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Sooiety for 
1908, vol. 69 (-irith photogravure reproduction 
of Ms portrait in oUs).] E. C. 

KINGSTON, CHARLES CAMERON 
(1850-1908), Australian statesman, bom 
at Adelaide, South Australia, on 22 Oct. 
1850, was the younger son of Sir George 
Strickland Kingston, who accompanied 
Colonel Light, the first surveyor-general 
of the colony, to South Australia in 


1836, and was elected in April 1857 
speaker of the House of Assembly, holding 
the office in aU for eighteen years ; he was 
knighted by patent on 30 April 1870, and 
died on 26 Nov. 1881. Kmg,ston’s mother 
his father’s second wife, Ludovina Rosa 
Catherine da Silva Cameron, was of Portu- 
guese descent on her mother’s side; her 
father, Lieut.-colonel Charles Cameron of the 
3rd regiment (the Bufis), served -with distinc- 
tion m the American and Peninsular wars. 

After education at the Adelaide Educa- 
tional Institution, Kmg.ston was early in 
1868 articled to the law in the office of 
Mr. (now Chief Justice Sii- Samuel James) 
Way, and -was admitted to the colonial bar 
in 1873, remaining -with Mr. Way till the 
latter was appointed chief justice in 1876, 
Kingston then commenced practice as a 
barrister and sohoitor on his own account. 
He quickly acquired a loading practice, 
and was very sueoessful in the crunmal 
courts. In 1889 he -was made Q.C. 

He was first returned to the house of 
representatives of South Australia on 
8 April 1881, as member for West Adelaide, 
which he continued to represent until 
7 Feb. 1900. Entermg parliament as a 
liberal, ho soon developed into an advanced 
radical, identifying himself closely -with 
social reform in the interest of the working 
classes, and helping to secure the franchise 
for women, factory legislation, and the 
estahhshment of a state bank. 

He first held office as attorney -general in 
the second ministry (16 June 1884-16 Jmie 
1885) of (Sir) John Colton [q. v. Suppl. If] 
and ho held tho same office in Mr. Thomas 
Pla3dord’B fii-st miiiistry (11 Juno 1887- 
27 Juno 1889). On the fall of Playford’s 
government ho became a promment member 
in opposition to the Cockhurn ministry. 
On 10 Jan. 1892 he joined the second 
Playford admuiistration as chief secretary, 
and acted as premier duimg Playford's 
absence in Lidia from January to May 1892. 
On 16 June 1893, on the appointment of 
Playford as agent-general in London, 
ho became premier and attorney-general, 
and his government remained m power 
until 1 Deo. 1899, a notable fact in the 
history of tho colony ; no former ministry 
had held office for more than three years. 

ICingston had few equals in Australia 
as a parliamentary draftsman. While a 
member of the Colton government he 
drafted the^biU for the imposition of land 
and hicome taxes. He also prepared and 
carried the employers’ liabihty hUl and a 
measure to amend the laws of hiheritanoe. 
Whilst a member of the Playford govern- 
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meiit lio renclorcd valuable asystance in 
geciiruig the adoption of a protective 
tariff and the payment of members. He 
Tras a strong opponent of CMneae immigra- 
tion, and was one of the representatives of 
hLs colony in June 1888 at the Australasian 
conference held in Sydney on the subject. 
The measure which he framed for regulating 
the immigration was adopted by all tbe 
colonies represented at tbe conference 
with the exception of Tasmania, 

His name i.s intimately associated with 
the federation of Australia. In 1888, as 
attorney-general in tbe Playford govern- 
ment, he took charge of the bill for securing 
tbe entry of South Australia into the 
federal council, and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in passing it. He was one of the 
representatives of the colony at tbe session 
of tbe council held at Hobart in February 
1889. He was a member of the federal 
convention held at Sydney in 1891, and 
assisted Sir Samuel Griffith in preparing 
the original Commonwealth bill. Acting 
with Sir George Turner, he also drafted the 
federal enabling bill, whioli was adopted at 
tbe conference of Australian premiers at 
Hobart in 1893, and wboir the second 
federal convention assembled at Adelaide 
in MMoh 1897, Kingston was elected 
president and presided also over tbe 
adjourned meetings at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in 1897-8. He was a member of 
tbe premiers’ conference at Melbourne in 
1899, which finally settled the federal 
constitution bill which was ultimately 
approved by the referendum. 

In 1897 he represented South Australia 
at Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee celebra- 
tions in London, and as president of the 
federal convention he presented a loyal 
address. Ho was made an honorary 
D.O.L. of Oxford on 30 June and was 
sworn a member of the privy council on 
7 July 1897. He visited England again 
in May 1900, when he resigned Ha seat in 
the House of Eeprc.3entatlves. He then 
accompanied (Sir) Edmund Barton and 
Mr. Deakin to Loudon to /assist in the 
pa.«sing of the commonwealth constitution 
biU through the imperial parliament. 

On Ills return to AustraUa he was elected 
(22 Sept. 1900) to the legislative council of 
Kuth Australia. He resigned on 31 Doc., 
and at the first federal elections in Majoh 
1901 youth Australia returned him at the 
head of the poll to the commonwealth 
House of Representatives. 

When the first commonwealth administra- 
tion was formed by Sir Edmund Barton 
on 1 Jan. 1901 Kingston became minister 


j of trade and customs, and introduced a 
customs tariff bill, imposing high duties 
which aroused vehement discussion. He 
fought it successfully tiu'ough parliament, 
and when it became law administered it 
j with unprecedented severity. He resigned 
I hi.s position in the mhfistry on 7 July 1903 
OTving to differences of opuiion mth his 
I colleagues over the conciliation and arbi- 
tration bOl, in which he was more in 
I harmony with the labour party than with 
other members of the cabinet. 

Re-elected without a contest to the 
commonwealth parliament for the district 
of Adelaide at the general elections of 1903 
and 1906. he took httle further part in 
public affairs. He died at Adelaide on 
' II May 1908, and was buried in West 
Terrace cemetery in that city. 

Kingston married in 1873 Lucy May, 
daughter of LawTence McCarthy of Adelaide, 
but there was no issue. He had adopted 
a son who pre-deceased him. 

(Turner’s First Decade of the Australian 
Commonwealth, 1911; The Times, 12 Mnv 
101)3 ; Adel, aide Chronicle and Adelaide 
Observer, 16 May 1908 ; Johns's STotable 
Australians, 1908 ; Year Book of Australia, 
190S ; Dod’s Peerage, 1908 ; Hndder’s 
History of .South Au.stralia, 2 vols. 1S03 ; 
Mennell's Diet, of Anstralas. Biog. 1802 ; 
Colonial Office Records.] 0. A. 

KINNS, SAMUEL (1826-1903), writer 
on the Bible, bom in 1826, was educated at 
Colchester grammar school and privately. 
He received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
Univereity' of Jena in 1859. Eor twenty- 
five years he was principal and proprietor 
of a prosiicrous private .school, The College, 
Highbury. New Park. Ordained deacon in 
ISfe and priest in 1889, he held a cm'acy 
at All Souls, Langham Place (1885-9), and 
was rector of Holy Trinity, Jlinories, from 
29 March 1889 until the closing of the 
church on 1 Jan. 1899, under the Union of 
Benefices Act. Li ‘Moses and Geology,’ 
wHch he published m 1882 (14th edit. 
1895), he endeavoured to show that 
the accoimt of the creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis harmonises with the 
latest scientific discoveries. His next work, 

‘ Graven in the Rock,’ published in 1891 
(4th edit. 1897), deals with the confirmation 
of Biblioal Mstory afforded by the Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments. Kinns was a 
popular lecturer on the subjects of Ms 
hooka at the British Museum and in Lon- 
don churches, but his pious zeal was 
greater than his scholarship. He died at 
Haverstock HiU on 14 July 1903. 
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He also published: 1. ‘Holy Trinity. 
Minories, its Past and Present History,’ 
1890. 2. ‘Six Hundred Years, or His- 
torical Sketches of Eminent Men and 
Women of Holy Trinity, Minories,’ 1898 
two editions. 

[Pratt’s People of tho Period ; Edw. Murray 
Tomlinson, Holy Trinity Minories, lfl07 
Brit. Mus. Cat.: Crookford’sClerieainirectory. 

c. w. 

KINROSS OP GLASCLUNE, first 
Baron. [See BALFOtrn, John Blaib (1837- 
1905), president of the court of session.] 

KITSON, JAMES, fu'stBAEON Airedale 
(1835-1911), iron and steel manufacturer, 
second of the four sons of James Kitson of 
Elmetc Hall, Yorkshire (1807-1885), by 
Ms -wife Ann, daughter of John Newton of 
Leeds, was born at Leeds on 22 Sept. 1835. 
His father, who started life in humble 
circumstances and was a friend of George 
Stephenson, established engineering works 
at Airedale and proved a pioneer of 
engineering industry in the north of Eng- 
land ; the first locomotive seen iu the West 
Riding came from his -workshop ; he was 
mayor of Leeds in 1860-2. 

Educated first at Wakefield proprietary 
school and afterwards at University College, 
London, young Kitson was placed, with 
Ms elder brother Frederick William, in 
charge of the Monkbridge ironworks, -which 
had been purchased by Ms father in 1854 
to supply Ms Airedale foundi'y at Hunslet 
and other engineermg works -with sound 
Y orkshire iron. On the death of Ms brother 
in 1877 James assumed the sole direction 
of the ironworks, and assisted Ms father also 
at the Hunslet works. These now (1912) 
cover twelve acres and give employment 
to 2000 workmen. Although builders of 
stationary engines and other maoMnery, 
the firm is best kno-wn as constructors of 
locomotives especially suited to the various 
requirements of mountaM ranges, deserts, 
or swamps. The business was converted 
into a limited liability company m 1886, but 
Kitson retained an active supervision of its 
afiairs, assisted by Ms eldest son and Ms 
nephew, F. J. Kitson. 

A successful ironmaster, he soon attained 
eminence in the industrial world. He was 
an original member of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, was its president hi 1889-91, 
and was awarded the Bessemer gold medal 
in May 1903. He became a member of the 
Listitution of Mechanical Engineers in 1859, 
and a member of tbe Institution of Civil 
Engineers in December 1876, serving on 
its council from 1899 to 1901. He was 


also president of tho Iron Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Kitson was a devoted citizen of Leeds, He 
was its first lord mayor in 1896-7, and was 
pi-esident of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1880-1, taking a lifelong interest 
in social and educational movements 
In 1862 he had instituted a model-dwelling 
scheme for Leeds workers, was a generous 
supporter of the Leeds General InMmary, 
and president of the Hospitals for Poor 
Consumptives organised by the Leeds 
Tuberculosis Association. To tho Leeds 
Art Gallery he gave Lord Leighton’s piotuie 
‘ The Retm'n of Persephone.’ Li October 
1904 the Leeds University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of D.So. He also 
received on 23 May 1906 the honorary 
freedom of tho city, and at the beginning 
of 1908 was elected president of the Leeds 
Institute. 

In Ms early business career he became 
honorary secretary of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes, one of the earliest 
institutions of its kind in tho ommtry, and 
helped to establish tho Holbeok Institute, of 
wMch he became trustee. He was also con- 
nected -with the National Education League, 
and acted as secretary of the Leeds branch. 
A ivarm supporter of the liberal party, 
he first became prominent as a politician 
at tho time of the Education Act of 1870, 
He was chosen in 1880 president of the 
Leeds Liberal Association, and m the same 
year took a conspictrous part in seourmg 
the return of Gladstone for the borough. 
He was from 1883 to 1800 president of the 
National Liberal Federation. After mi- 
successfully contesting central Leeds in 
1886, he represented the CoMe Valley 
division of tho West Ridmg from 1892 to 
1907. He was active in promotmg old age 
pensions, and was elected president of the 
National Old Age Pensions League at its 
inauguration on 24 October 1894. Kitson, 
who was created a baronet on 28 Aug, 1886, 
was made a privy councillor on 30 Jime 
1906, and was created Baron Airedale of 
Gledhow on 17 July 1907. An ardent free 
trader, he had charge in 1906 of the motion 
by wMoh the liberal government contested 
the question of tarifl reform. 

Amongst other acti-vities, he was honorary 
colonel of the 3rd volunteer battalion of 
the West YorksMre regiment ; chairman of 
the London and Northern SteamsMp Co., 
the YorksMre Banking Co., and the Baku 
Russian Petroleum Co. ; and director of 
the London City and Midland Bank and 
of the North Eastern Railway Company. 
A member of the Unitarian body, he devoted 
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ranch of his time and means to religious 
and philanthropic objects. 

Ahedale died in Paris from a cardiac 
affection on 16 March 1911, and -was buried 
m St. John’s churchyard, Roundhay, Leeds. 

Ho n'as twice married; (1) on 20 Sept. 
1S60 to Emily Cliristiana [d. 1873), second 
daughter of Joseph Cliff of Wortley, 
Torksliire, by whom he had three sons, 
Albert Ernest, who succeeded to the peer- 
age, James Clifford, and Edward Christian, 
and two daughters ; (2) on 1 June 

ISSl to Mary Laura, only daughter of 
Edward Eiaher Smith of the Priory, 
Dudley, by whom he had one son, Roland 
Dudley, and a daughter. He left an estate 
provisionally sworn at l,OOO,O0OZ. 

A portrait painted by Mr. J. S. Sargent in 
1 905 is in possession of the family at Qledhow 
Hall, Leeds. A bust by Mr. Spruce, a local ^ 
sculptor, is to be placed in Leeds Town 1 
Hall, by gift of Mr. Middlebrook, M.P. A 
memorial sundial at the Springfield Con- 
valescent Homo, Horsforth, was subscribed 
for by the firm's workmen in October 1911. 

[The Times, 17, 23. and 2!) Match 1911 ; 
Lodge’s Peerage, 1912; Proo. Inst. Civ. 
Engineers, v. 180, pp. 446-7 ; 5IoCalmont’s 
Parliamentary Poll Booh, 1910, pp. 145, 207-8 ; 
yorkshirePost, 17 Mar. 1911; Pall Mall Mag. 
(portrait) 1907, v. 40, pp. 417-24 ; the Sev. 
C. Hargrove’s In memory of James Kifson, 
first Baron Airedale (reprint from Yoiksliiro 
Post, with additions and portrait), 1911 ; 
Leeds Hospital Mag., Nov. 1911, pp. 221-3 ; 
Motley’s Life of Gladstone ; private Inform- 
ation.] 0. W. 

KITTON, EBEDERICK GEORGE 
(1856-1904), -writer on Dickens, born at 
Golding Street, Heigham, Norwich, on 
6 May 1856, was son of Erederiok Kitton, 
tobacconist, who made some reputation 
as a microsoopist. His mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Spence. Coming to London 
at seventeen to follow the occupation of 
an artist and -wood-engraver, he served aa 
apprentice on the stafi of the ‘Graphic.’ 
He attained much skill as an etcher, and 
contributed to artistic journals. Inheriting 
from bis father a capacity for research, he 
soon turned to literary pursuits. With the 
exception of a few minor efforts, including 
memoirs of Hablot K. Browne (1882), ot 
John Leech (1883), a-nd of his father (1896), 
he mainly devoted him .self -with immense 
zeal to illustrating the hfe and works of 
Charles Dickens, in a long series of books, 
the chief of which were : ‘ Dickensiana, a 
bibliography of the literature relating to 
Charles Dickens and his writings ’ (1886) ; 


‘ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil ’ 
(1890) ; ‘ Dickens and his Illustrators ’ 

(1899) ; ‘ Charles Dickens, bis Life, Writings, 
and Personality’ (1901), in which he sup- 
plemented Forster's biography ; and ‘ The 
Dickens Country,’ published posthumously 
(1905; 2ud edit. 191 1 ). He also annotated 
the ‘ Rochester ’ edition of Dickens’s works 
(1900), and at the time of his death he was 
working for a New York publisher upon 
the costly ‘Autograph,’ or ‘Millionaire’s,’ 
edition, and with Jlr. II. H. Spielmann on 
a like edition of Thackeray. 

Kitton was one of the founders, and an 
active member of, tbe Dickens Fellowship, 
and compiled the catalogue of the Dickens 
Eshibition (1003). 

From 1888 Kitton lived at St. Albans, 
where he helped to procure the purch.-ise 
for the Hortfoidsbire County Museum of 
the Sir John Evans collection of books, 
manuscripts, drmviugs, etc., relating to the 
county ; these he catalogued and arranged. 
Besides -writing much on St. Albans and 
its neighbourhood, he helped to save from 
destruction many old buildings, Kitton 
died at St. Albans on 10 Sept. 1904, and 
was b-uried tliere. In 1889 he married Emily 
Clara, second daughter of H. -Y Lawford, 
C.E., but had no children. 

His large Dickens library was purchased 
from his uddow by a subscription organised 
by the Dickens Fello-wsliip, as a nucleus 
for a national Dickens library, and -^vos 
formally presented to the Guildhall Libraiy 
by Lord James of Hereford on 7 Eel). 
1908, 

[Memoir by Arthur Waugh in Tbe Dicken- 
sian, 1895, prefi.xed to Kitten’s posthumous 
The Dickens Country, 1905 ; Athenceum, 
17 Sept. 1904 ; Academy, Ixvii. 192, 225 
(article by Walter Jerrold) ; Hertfordshire 
Sbandard, 16 Sept. 1904 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cat. 
of Giuldhall Lib.] C. W. 

KNIGHT, JOSEPH (1837-1909), land- 
scape painter and engraver, son of Joseph 
and EUza Knight, was bom in London on 
27 Jan. 1837. At the age of seven he met 
-with an accident wMch necessitated the 
amputation of his right arm at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. In 1845 the family re- 
moved to Manchester, where Knight spent 
the earUer part of his career as an artist, 
-visiting France, Holland, and Italy. In 
1871 he removed to London and in 1875 to 
North Wales, where he thenceforth chiefly 
resided. He made some reputation alike 
as a painter in oil and in water-colour, 
and as an engraver and etcher. Welsh 
scenery furnished the subjects of many 
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of his pictures and engravings, and he 
was a member of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy, ICnight exhibited from 1861 
onward at various London galleries, con- 
tributing to the Royal Academy for the 
first time in 1869. He was elected in 1882 
a member of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colom-s and an associate of the 
Society of Painter Etchers, of which ho 
became a feUow on 13 April 1883. Prom 
1883 to 1908 ho sent 104 original mezzotint 
engravings, varied occasionally by etchings, 
to the exhibitions of the Painter Etchers ; 
liis work was rather monotonous and 
laeking in expression. Ho is represented 
as a painter in the Tate Gallery (Chantrey 
bequest), Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the City Art Gallery and Peel Park Gallery, 
Manchester, the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, and at Oldham ; some en- 
gravings are in the British Museum. He 
died at Bryn Glas, near Conway, on 2 Jan. 
1909. In 1869 he mamod Elizabeth 
Radford of Manchester, who survived 
him. 

[Graves, Diet, of Artists and Royal Acad. 
Exhibitor.^, iv. 346 ; The Times, 6 and 11 Jan. 
1909 ; private information.] C. D. 

KNIGHT, JOSEPH (1829-1907), 
dramatic oritio, bom at Leeds on 24 May 
1829, was elder son of Joseph Knight, cloth 
merchant, who was a native of Carlisle. 
His mother, Marianne daughter of Joseph 
Wheelwright, became blmd in middle life 
but lived to the age of seventy- three. 
Educated at a private boarding school, 
Bramham College, near Tadoaster, Knight 
early showed a taste for poetry and rose to 
be head of the sohool. In 1848 a promising 
poem by Irim, ‘ The Sea by Moonlight,’ was 
printed at Sheffield by the headmaster for 
circulation among his pupils’ parents. 

Joining his father in business at nineteen, 
ho devoted his leisure to literature, oolleoting 
and reading books, and taking a prominent 
part in the Mterary activities of Leeds. 
Elizabethan and early French poetry 
especially moved his youthful enthusiasm, 
and he never lost his admiration for tlie 
work of Drayton, Wither, and Roasard. 
With his feUow-townsman, IL’. Alfred 
Austin, afterwards poet laureate (his 
junior by six years), he helped to found a 
Mechanics’ Institute at Leeds, at which he 
lectured on literary subjects. On 7 April 
1864 he lectured on ‘ The Fairies of English 
Poetry ’ before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society. At Leeds, too, he made 
the aoquamtance of William Edward 
Forster [q. v.], who stayed at Knight’s house 


Knight 

while he was piarliamoiitary candidate for 
the constituency in 1859. Knight seconded 
Forster’s nomination. 

In 1860 Knight adventurously abandoned 
a business career in Leeds for journalistic 
life in London. Ho found early employment 
as dramatic critic for the ‘ Literary Gazette ’ 
through a chance meeting with the editor, 
Mr. Jolm (afterwards Viscount) Morley! 
Thenceforth ho largely occupied himself in 
writing of the contemporary stage. In 1869 
he succeeded John Abraham Horaud [q. v,] 
as dramatic critic of the ‘ Athenaeum,’ and 
he retained that post till his death. In 
1871, during the siege of Paris, he nscdliis 
influence to secure the invitation to tlie 
Comedie Frangaiso to act at the Gaiety 
Theatre in London. Ho also acted as dra- 
matic critic for the ‘ Sunday Times,’ the 
‘ Globe,’ and for the ‘ Daily Graphic ’ from 
1894 to 1906. But Kuiglit’s dramatic inter- 
ests alway.s ranged far beyond the contem- 
porary theatre. Ho was thoroughly well 
versed in dramatic history, and from 1883 
to the close of the first supplement in 1901 
Knight was the chief contributor of the 
lives of actors and actrc,sses to tliis Diotion- 
ary. His article,? numbered over 600. 
On the notice of Garrick in these pages 
ho based an independent memoir which 
appeared in 1894. 

Knight’s social charm, handsome pre- 
sence, courteous bearing, and fine literary 
taste made him welcome in literary and 
dramatic circles from his fii’st arrival in 
London. His early associates there in- 
cluded Jolm Westland Marston [q. v.] and 
Sebastian Evans [q. v. Suppl. II], to both of 
whom he owed counsel and encouragement. 
At Marston’s house he met leading authors 
and playwrights. Thomas Purnell [q. v.], 
a Bohemian journalist, introduced him to 
Swinburne, and with that poet and with 
Swinburne’s friend, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
he was long on terms of intimacy. Rossetti 
valued Knight’s disoermnent in poetical 
and other matters and liked his manly 
geniality (cf. W. M. Rossetti’s Life of 
D. 0. Eosselli). One of Dante Rossetti’s last 
letters was addressed to Knight (6 March 
1882), and in 1887 Knight published a 
sympathetio and discriminating ‘ Life of 
Rossetti ’ in the ‘ Great Writers ’ series. 

Knight found varied opportunities of 
proving his literary Imowledge. He contri- 
buted the causerie signed ‘ Sylvanus Urban ’ 
to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ from 1887 
tin near his death, and he was a reviewer 
of general literature for the ‘Athenmum.’ 
In July 1883, on the death of Henry 
Frederick Turlc [q. v.], he became editor 
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of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ and retained that 
office for life. In that capacity he indulged 
his versatile antiquarian and literary tastes 
and formed many new acquaintances. On 
4 Alay 1893 he was elected F.S.A. 

With strong affirdtics for Bohemian life, 
Knight was long a leading member of the 
Arundel Club. But after 1883, uhenho was 
elected to tlie Garrick Club {h March), his 
leisure was mainly spent there. He was an 
ideal club companion, convivial, chivahic, 
■md cultured. Witli actors and actresses 
he maintained cordial relations without 
prejudicing his critical independence. On 
4 July 1905 the dramatic profession enter- 
tained liim, as the oldest living dramatic 
critic, to dinner at the Savoy Hotel. Sir 
Henry Irving took the chair, and M. 
Coqnelin and Madame Eejane were among 
tlie guest.s. 

Knight was an ardent book collector 
through life, but twice he was under the 
necessity of parting with his collection — on 
the second occasion in 1 905. He died at his 
house, 27 Camden Square, on 23 June 1907, 
and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 

He married at the pari.-.h church, Leeds, 
on 3 June 1356, Rachel (d. 1911), youngest 
daughter of Jolm WOkinson of GleclhaU 
Mount near Leeds. He had issue a son 
Philip Sidney, b. 2 Peb. 1857, now in 
Australia, and two daughters, Mrs. Ian 
Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Maasel Symp- 
son of Lincoln. A posthumous portrait in 
oils by Miss Margaret Grose was presented 
to the Garrick Club in 1912 by Knight’s 
friend Mr. H. B. Wheatley. A coloured 
chalk drawing by Leslie Ward is dated 
June 1905, William Bell Scott designed 
a book plate for Kiight, embodying Ills 
likeness, in 1881. 

Besides the boolcs mentioned Knight 
published in 1893 ‘ Theatrical Notes 1874- 
1879,’ a ooUection of articles on the drama 
from the ‘ Athenseum,’ and he edited in 
1883 Downes’s ‘Roscius Anglioanus.’ 

[The Times, 24 June 1907; Athenaeum, 
June 1907 ; Notes and Queries, 29 June 
1907 ; J. Collins Francis, Notes by the Way, 
1909, pp. i-xliii (pp. xl-xliii contain a full 
list of Knight’s contributions to this Diction- 
ary); V. RendaU, Some Reminiscences of 
Joseph Knight (Nineteenth Cent., Deo. 1911); 
personal knowledge.] S. L. 

KNOWLES, Sm JAMES THOMAS 
(1831-1908), founder and editor of the 
‘ Nineteenth Century ’ and arohiteot, bom 
at Reigate, Surrey, on 13 Oct. 1831, was 
eldest child in the family of two sons and 
three daughters of James Thomas Knowles, > 
architect, by his wife Susanna, daughter ■ 


of Dr. Brown, xibout 1839 his father built 
for himself a largo house in Claphain Park, 
and there or in the near neighbourhood 
Knowles lived till 1884. 

After education at University College, 
London, Knowles entered his father’s office 
and spent some time in studying architec- 
ture in Italy. He published a prize e.ssay 
on ‘ Architectural Education ’ in 1852, 
became an associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1853, and a fellow 
in 1870. Kiowles practised Ms profession 
rvith success for some thirty years. He 
built, according to Ms own account, ‘ many 
hundreds of houses, besides several churches, 
hospitals, clubs, uarehouses, stores, roads, 
and bridges.’ His cMef commissions were 
three churches in Clapham (St. Stephen’s, 
St. Saviour’s, and St. PMlip’s), Albert 
Mansions, Victoria Street, The Thatched 
House Club in St. James’s Street in 1865, 
and Sir Erasmus Wilson’s enlargement of 
the Sea Bathing Hospital at Margate in 
1882. Baron Albert Grant [q. v. Suppl. I] 
was at one time a client. In 1873 Ivnowles 
designed a palatial residence for Baron Grant 
which w as erected in Keiisington High Street 
on the site of demolished shim.s, but the 
house was never occupied and was pulled 
down in 1883, when its place was taken 
by Kensmgton Court. In 1874, loo, when 
Baron Grant purchased Leicester Square 
with a view to converting it into a public 
open space, he entrusted Knowles with 
the task of laying out the ground, and 
of adorning it architecturally. 

But Knowles’s activity and alertness of 
mind always ranged beyond tbe limits of 
Ms professional work. A little volume, 
coiiipilerl from the ‘Morte d'Afthm’ of 
Sir Thomas Blalory, ‘The Story of Kmg 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table,’ 
which he published in 1862, reached an 
eighth edition in 1895, and met with 
Tennyson’s approval. In oontributions to 
the magazines and periodicals he showed 
a varied interest in literary and pMlosopMo 
questions, and he grew ambitious of the 
acquamtance of leaders of public opinion. 
In 1866 he called on Temiyson at Fresh- 
water and became an intimate for life. 
He designed for the poet without charge 
his new house at Aldworth in 1869. 

Early in the same year', when Kiowles 
was entertaining Tennyson and a neighbour, 
Charles Pritcha^ [q. v.], at his house at 
Clapham, the possibility was canvassed 
of forming a representative ‘theological 
society ’ for determining in discussion 
the Kses of morality. With charaeteria- 
tic energy Knowles communicated with 
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champions of all schools of thought, _ and ' 
obtained their assent to join such a society. 
A first meetiug was held at Willia’a Rooms 
on 21 April 1869 and the Metaphysical 
Society was then constituted. The original 
members hioluded Dean Stanley, Mannmg, 
W. G. Ward, R. H. Hutton, James Marti- 
iieau, Bishop BUicott, Bagehot, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Gladstone, and Broude. Knowles 
acted as general secretary. Early anticipa- 
tions of failure were belied, and under 
i^owles’s direction the society flourished 
for twelve years. The members dined 
together month by month at an hotel, 
and the discussion followed. Important 
rocmits were Ruskin, who ioined in 1870, 
and Bitzjames Stephen. A ehahman was 
elected amiually, and he was occasionally 
re-elected. The chairmen were Sir John 
Lubbock, Manning, Huxley, Gladstone, 
W. G. Ward, James Martineau, Lord Sel- 
bornc, and Lord Aithiu Russell. The 
society dissolved m 1881 because, said 
Tennyson, the members failed to define 
what metaphysics meant. According to 
Itnowles, all possible subjects had then 
been exhausted, while pressure of other work 
compelled his withdrawal from the dkection. 

Knowles’s management of the Meta- 
physical Society brought liim into personal 
touch with the chief intellectual men 
of the day. With Gladstone his relations 
were soon as close as with Tennyson. He 
turned such relationships to much public 
advantage. In 1870 he became editor of 
the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ hi succession 
to Dean AUord, and he induced many 
members of the Metaphysical Society to 
contribute to the pages of the magazine 
either papers wliioh they had read at 
the society’s meetings or original] articles. 
Such contributions gave the magazine a 
high repute. In 1877 the ‘ Contemporary ’ 
changed hands, and a disagreement ivith 
the new proprietors led Knowles to sever his 
connection with it. Thereupon he founded 
under his sole proprietorship and editor- 
ship a new periodical which he called the 
‘ Nineteenth Century.’ The first number 
appeared in March and was introduced by 
a sonnet of Temiyson. Members of the 
Metaphysical vSociety continued to support 
Knowles, and Gladstone, Manning, Sir John 
Lubbock, Bishop EUioott, and Bitzjames 
Stephen were early contributors to the new 
venture, whose professed aim was to 
provide a platform from which men of all 
parties persuasions might address 
the public in their own names. ‘ Signed 
writing ’ was the essential principle of 
the 'Nineteenth Century.’ No anony 


mous articles were admissible. Every tonic 
of current interest was to be discussed 
openly by the highest authority. With 
diplomatic skill IGiowles induced writers 
if renown to engage in controversy with 
me another in his magazine on matters of 
moniont, at times in symposia, but commonly 
in independent articles. Gladstone, who 
was persuaded frequently to meet in religious 
debate Bitzjames Stephen and Huxley, 
deservedly complimented Knowles on his 
success in keeping ‘ the “ Nineteenth 
Ccntui'y ” pot boiling ’ (13 May 1888, 
Mouldy’s Life, iii. 360). The result was 
a triumph for periodical literature, and 
the profits were substantial. Few con- 
temporaries of distinction in any wai of 
life failed to contribute to the magazine, 
over which Knowles exercised an active 
and rigorous control till Ills death. When 
the nineteenth century ended, ho renamed 
the magazine ‘ The Nineteenth Century 
and Alter’ (.Jan. 1901). 

Knowles, who gave up aroliitcotural 
practice in 1883, moved next year from 
Clapham to Queen Anne’s Lodge by St. 
James’s Park, whore ho constantly enter- 
tained a distinguished oirolc of friends and 
coUectod pictures and works of art. He 
caused to bo painted for his ooUeotion 
Tennyson’s portrait by Millais in 1881, 
and Gladstone’s portrait by Trouhetzlcoi in 
1893. Although his interests were mahily 
absorbed by the ‘ Nmotoonth Century,’ he 
fomid time to engage in a few other public 
movements. In 1871 he organised the 
Paris Food Bund for the relief of the 
besieged population in Paris, and mduced 
Mannhig, lluxloy, Lubbock, and Ruskin 
to act with him on the committee. In 
1882 ho energetically opposed the Chaimel 
Tunnel scheme ; he not merely condemned 
it m an article from hi.4 owir pen in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ but brought together 
in the magazine a vast number of adverse 
opinions from eminent persons. When the 
proposal was revived in 1890, Knowles 
repeated his denunciation in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,’ aud in Gladstone’s view 
crushed the design. ‘ The aborted channel 
tunnel,’ wrote Gladstone, ‘ cries out against 
you from the bottom of the sea.’ In 
philanthropic enterprise Knowles was also 
active. He jomed Lord Shaftesbury, the 
Baroness Burdett Ooutts, aud Miss Ootavia 
HiU in starting the Sanitary Law.s Enforce- 
ment Society, and he originated the first 
fund for giving toys to children in hospitals 
and workhouses. 

Knowles was well known to Queen 
Alexandra and other members of the Royal 
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ramil.y. When on a visit to her and King 
Edvard VII at Sandringham in 1903 he 
van made K.C.V.O. In his last years he 
liad a house at Brighton as well as in 
London. He died at Brighton of heart 
failure on 13 Fob. 1908, and was buried 
in the extramural cemetery there. 

Knowles was tvlce married ; (1) in 1861 
to .Jane Emma, daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham Borradaile ; (2) in 1865 to Isabel 
Mary, daughter of Henry William Hewlett. 
His second wife survived him with three 
daughters. His pictures and works of 
art were dispersed by sale at Christie’s 
26-29 May 1908. 

[A short autobiographical MS. kindly 
lent by Lady Knoulea; The Times, 14 Feb. 
1908 ; Journal Roy. Institute Brit, Architects, 

22 Feb. 1908 ; Tennyson and his Friends, ed. 
Lord Tennyson, 1911 ; Lord Ronald Gower’s 
Old Diaries, 1902. For the Metaphysical 
Society see ICnouIes’s prefatory note to R. H. 
Hutton’s paper. The Metaphysical Society, 
a Rominisooneo (Xineteenth Century, Aug. 
ISSj) ; Eiiskin'a IVorks. ed. E. T. Cook and 
Wedderbuin, xxxiv. pp. xsvhi-xxix; Mac- 
donald's Life of W. C. JIageo, i. 284 ; Tenny- 
son’s Life, 2 voL. 1897 ; Leslie Stephen's Life 
of Sir J, Fitssjames Stephen, 18'Jo.] S. L. 

KNOX, Mbs. ISA, born Ceaiq (1831- 
1903), poetical uriter, only child of John 
Craig, hosier and glover, was born in Edin- 
burgh, 17 Oct. 1831. In childhood she lost 
both parents, and was reared by her grand- 
mother, leaving school in her tenth year. 
A close study of standard English authors 
developed literary tastes ; and, after con- 
tributing verses to the ‘ Scotsman ’ with 
the signature ‘ Isa,’ she was regularly em- 
ployed on the paper in 1853. Coming to 
London in 1857 she was appointed 
secretary to the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, and 
held the position till she married, in 
hlay 1866, her cousin, John Knox, an iron 
merchant of London. In 1858 she won 
with a resonant ode a prize of 602. offered at 
the Crystal Palace for a centenary poem on 
Burns. There were 621 candidates, among 
them being Frederic William Henry 
Myers [q. v. Suppl. I], Gerald Massey 
[q. V. Suppl. H], and Arthur Joseph Munby 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. After her marriage she 
contributed occasionally to ‘ Fraser,’ 

‘ Good Words,’ and the ‘ Quiver,’ edited the 
‘ Argosy ’ for a short time, and published 
some volumes of poems and juvenile his- 
tories. She died at Brookley, Suffolk, on 

23 Dec. 1903. 

In verse Mrs. Knos produced nothing 
that surpassed the Burns ode. Her first 


volume, ‘Poems by Isa’ (1856), showed 
.“ome promise, and some lyric quality 
appeared in ‘ Poems : an Offering to Lanca- 
shu’e’ (1863); ‘ Duchess Agues, a Drama, 
and other Poems’ (1864); and ‘iSongs of 
Coasolation’ (1874). Dr. A. H. Japp 
edited a ‘ Selection from JL's. Knox's 
Poems ’ in 1892. Of Mrs. Knox’s prose 
work ‘ The Essence of Slavery ’ (1863) 
summarised F. A. Kemble’s ‘ Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgian Plantation,’ and 
‘Esther West’ (1870; 6th edit. 1884) was 
a well-constructed story. Mrs. Knox’s 
‘Little Folk’s History of England’ (1872) 
reached its 30th thousand in 1809, and 
the author adapted from it a successful 
‘ Easy History for Upper Standards ’ 
(1884). ‘ Tales on the Parables,’ two 
series, appeared in 1872-7. 

[Rogers’s Modem Scottish Minstrel ; Grant 
Wfison’s Poets and Poetrj’ of Scotland ; 
Eduard.s’s hlodcrn Scottish Poets, 2!id 
series, Brechin, 1881 ; Bums Centenary Poems, 
1859 ,- Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth C'enUiry, vol. ix, ; infonnatiun from 
Dr. A. H. Millar, Dundee ; Brit. Miis. Cat.] 

T. B. 

KYNASTON (formerly Snow), 
HERBERT (1835-1910), canon of Durham 
•and cla.ssieal scholar, horn in London on 29 
June 1835, was second son of Robert Snow 
by his wife Georgina, daughter of Roger 
Kynaston and sister of Herbert K 3 maston 
[q. V.], high-master of St. Paul’s school. 
IBs maternal grandmother was Georgina, 
daughter of Sir Charles Oakeley [q. v.], 
governor of Madras, From 1844 to 1847 
Herbert Snow was at a private sohool at 
Beaconsfield, and from 1847 to 1863 was an 
oppidan at Eton, where he was among the 
selected candidates for the Newcastle 
scholarship, and made his mark on the 
football field and the river, rowing in both 
the Britannia and Monarch. In 1863 ho 
gained a scholarship at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. His university career was 
brilliant and exceptionally versatile. In 
1855 ho won the Person scholarship, 
which was then awarded for the first time, 
together nith Camden’s gold medal for 
Latin hexameters and Browne’s gold 
medal for Latin alcaic ode, and in 1857 
he was bracketed senior classic uith 
(Sir) John Robert Seeley [q. v.] and two 
others. He became fellow of St. John’s 
college on 22 March 1858, graduating B.A. 
in 1857 and proceeding ALA. in 1860 when 
he vacated the fellowship on his marriage. 
Nor was it only in scholarship that Snow 
excelled as an undergraduate. He rowed 
seven in the university boat in the O.xford 
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and Cambridge race of 1866, and was 
stroke in 1868. He waa a member of the 
Alpine Club from 1862 to 1876. He was 
one of the earliest members of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club, and became a freemason. 
Throughout his life he was devoted to the 
craft, passing the chair in Foundation 
Lodge, Cheltenham, and afterwards being 
grand chaplain of England and ono of the 
founders of Universities Lodge, Durham. 

In 1858 Snow returned to Eton as 
assistant master and was ordained deacon 
in 1859 and priest hi 1860. After 
sixteen years at Eton, he was elected 
principal of Clicltenham College in 1874. 
In 1875 he assumed his mother’s family 
surname of Kynaston. In 1881 he pro- 
ceeded B.D. and the next year D.D. at 
Cambridge ; for the former degree he 
wrote a Latin thesis on the use of the 
expression ‘ The Kingdom of God ’ in the 
New Testament, and for Lho latter an 
English essay on ‘ The Influence of the 
Holy Spirit on the Life of Man.’ 

Resigning Cheltenham in 1888, Kynaston 
waa for nearly a year vioar of St. Luke’s, 
Kentish Town, in 1889 Bishop Lightfoot 
appointed him canon of Durham and pro- 
fessor of Greek in the university, in 
succession to the distinguished scholar 
and teacher, Thomas Saunders Evans. Ho 
remained at Durham till his death there 
on I Aug. 1910. 

He married (1) in 1860 Mary Louisa 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Bros, barrister ; 
and (2) in 1865 Charlotte, daughter of Rev. 


John Oordeaux of Hooton Roberts. Re 
had'four sons and three daughters. 

Kynaston’s academic distinctions fail to 
exhibit the range of his powers. Always 
devoted to music, of which he had a practical 
as well as a theoretical knowledge, he 
had a good tenor voice. As a linguist he 
was at home in five or six languages, and 
could improvise effective poetical transla- 
tions. Once, in less than two hours, he 
rendered an Italian song into English verse 
wliich fitted tlio music. 

An admu'ablo composer in Greek and 
Latin, Kynaston was too fastidious a miter 
to make any contribution to scholarly 
literature commensurate with his capacities. 
His best-known book is an edition of 
Theocritus with English notes (Oxford, 
1869] 6th edit. 1910). His other works 
are : 1. ‘ Nucipruna : exercises in Latin 

Elegiac Verse,’ 12mo, 1873. 2. ‘ Sermons 
preached in the College Chapel, Chel- 
tenham,’ 1876. 3. ‘ Poetaj Grsoi,’ 

extracts with English notes, 1879. 4. 
‘Exercises in Greek Iambic Verso’ and 
Key, 12mo, 1879-80. 5. ‘ Exemplaria 

Cheltonionsia,’ 1880. 6. ‘ Selections from 

the Greek Elegiac Poets,’ 18mo, 1880. He 
also published translations of Euripides’s 
‘Alcestis’ into English verse (1906) and of 
the prayers from ‘Vila Josu Chriati’ of 
Ludolphua of Saxony (1909), 

[The Times, 2 ond 8 Aug. 1910 ; Eagle, 
Deo. 1911 ; Life of Kynaston, by E. D. Stone, 
1912 ; Classical Review, Nov. 1910 ; personal 
knowledge ; private information.! H. E. 
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LABOUCHERE, Mhs. HENRY. [See 
HoDSOsr, IIenbietta (1841-1910), actress.] 

LAFONT, EUGfiNE (1837-1908), soience 
teacher in India, born at Mons, Belgium, 
on 26 March 1837, W'aa oldest son of Pierre 
Lafont by his wife Marie Soudar. Educated 
at St. Barbara’s OoUege, Ghent, and at the 
Jesuits’ semmary, he was admitted to the 
order in 1854, and did educational work in 
Belgium until 1866. He was then sent to 
Calcutta to inaugurate science teaching 
at St. Xavier’s (Allege, which had been 
founded by the Jesuit fathers in 1860 for 
the ‘ domiciled ’ European and Eurasian 
communities. He was rector of the college 
from 1873 to 1904, when failing health 
caused his retirement. After leaving 
Europe ho only revisited it twice, in 1878 
to recruit after severe illness, and in 1900 


to visit the Paris exhibition for soientiflo 
purposes. 

Indian education on Lafont’s arrival 
in India was almost exclusively literary, 
and Lafont was the pioneer of scientific 
teaching in Bengal. He combined a 
thorough knowledge of experimental physics 
with great skUl as a teacher and lecturer. 
He equipped St. Xavier’s with a fine 
meteorological and solar observatory, and 
with a physical laboratory second to none 
in India. He was one of the founders of 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, and for nineteen years gave 
weekly honorary lectures under its auspices, 
and was its senior vice-president. A 
popular and eloquent preacher, he also 
frequently lectured on Christian evidences, 
claiming that true science was the hand- 
maid of faith. 
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Lafont -was a member of the Institutes 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, and 
was chairman of the Calcutta section of the 
latter from 1889. Appointed a fellow of 
Calcutta University in 1877, he took an 
active part in the work of the senate, 
filling at various times the offices of a 3 mdie 
(thrice), dean of the arts faculty (1901-7), 
and president of the hoard of studies in 
physics (1901-6). At the jubilee celebrations 
of the univer.sity in March 1908 he received 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. He had been 
created C.I.E. on 1 Jan. 1880, and was made 
an officer of the French Academy, while in 
1898 the king of the Belgians made him a 
knight of the order of Leopold. His devo- 
tion to science, his constant labour for the 
welfare of the ‘ domiciled ’ white community, 
Ms gentleness, and his charm of manner 
won him general esteem. He died at Dar- 
jeeling on 10 May 1908, and was buried 
there. 

[.Tourn. Inst, of Elect. Eng. vol. xviii. no. 
102, 1908 ; The Times, 11 May 1008 ; Eng- 
lishman (Calcutta), neeklyedit., 14 and 21 May 
1908.] P. H. B. 

LAIDLAW, AHHA ROBEMA, after- 
wards Mbs. Thomson (1819-1901), pianist, 
daughter of Alexander Laidlaw, a merchant, 
by his wife Ann Keddy, was bom at Bretton, 
Yorksliire, on 30 April 1819. Her family, 
who were intimate with Sir Walter Scott, 
claimed connection with the Laidlaws of 
Chapelhope and Glenrath ; Scott’s Willie 
Laidlaw and James Hogg’s wife, Margaret 
Laidlaw, were kinsfolk (of. Patterson’s 
Schumann, 1903). In 1827 Rohena Laidlaw 
went to Edinburgh, where she studied 
music with Robert Midler. Her family 
removed to Konigsberg in 1830, and there 
she continued her musical studies under 
Georg Tag, subsequently taking lessons from 
Henri Hera, in London, in 1834. In that 
year she played at WiUiam IV’s court and 
at Paganini’s farewell concert. Returning 
to Germany, she gave pianoforte recitals in 
Berlin with much applause, and visited War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, Dresden, and Vienna. 
She' made the acquaintance of Schumann, 
who dedicated to her Ids ‘ Fantasiestiioke,’ 
Op. 12, and wrote of her playing at the 
Gewandhaus Hall, Leipzig, in July 1837, 
aa ‘ thoroughly good and individual.’ 

‘ This artiste,’ he added, ‘ in whose culture 
are united English solidity and natural 
amiability, will remain a treasured memory 
to all who have made her closer acquaint- 
ance ’ (Neue ZeitscTirift fur Musik, 
11 July 1837). Several letters were 
addressed to her by Schumann, one of 


which is given in facsimile in Dr. Patterson’s 
biography of the composer (pp. 106, 107). 
At Schumann’s suggestion she transposed, 
as being more ‘ nnisical,’ the original 
order of her Christian names, from Robena 
Anna to Anna Robena. She was ap- 
pointed pianist to the Queen of Hanover, 
and remained in Germany mitil 1840, 
when she settled in London. After her 
marriage to George Thomson m 1832 
she retired from public life. She died in 
London on 29 May 1901, and was buried 
at Woking after cremation. She hael four 
daughters. 

[Mendel’s Musikalisches Converaations- 
Lexikon, 1875 ; Dr. Annie W. Patterson’s 
Schumann, 1903 ; Zeitsehiift Int. Mub. Ges. iii, 
188 ff.; Rellstah’s Life of Ludwig Berger, 
1840 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 1906, ii. 
622; information from her daughter. Miss 
Ptobena Thomson.] J. 0. H. 

LAIDLAW, JOHN (1832-1906), pres- 
byterian divine and theologian, born in 
Edinburgh on 7 April 1832, was only oliild 
of Walter Laidlaw by his wife Slargarot 
Brydon. His ancestors for generations 
were sheep farmers. He studied at the 
Normal School of Edinburgh, with a view 
to tho teaeWng profession, but ultimately 
decided to prepare for the ministry. At 
Edinburgh University, where ho matricu- 
lated in October 1851, he distinguished 
himself in classics, mathematics, and 
philosophy, winning four gold medals, and 
carried off (1853) Sir WiUiam Hamilton’s 
[q. V.] prize in pliilosophy and the Bulwer- 
Lydton [q, v.] prize for an essay on tho 
relations of mind and matter. In 1854 he 
was made M.A. honoris causa. 

After spending three sessions in the 
divinity haU of the Reformed Presbyterian 
church, Laidlaw in 1856 joined the Free 
church of Scotland and studied for two 
sessions (1856-8) at New College, Edin- 
burgh. During the smnmer of 18,58 ho 
attended classes at Heidelberg and other 
'erman universities, and in the following 
year began his ministry at Bannockburn. 
On 6 August 1863 he was inducted to 
the Free We.st ehurch, Perth, where the 
membership greatly increased under his 
charge. A handsome church was built, 
and he made his mark as an evangelical 
preacher. In 1868 he declined an in-ritation 
to become colleague to Dr. Robert Smith 
Candlish [q. v.]. From 1872 to 1881 he was 
minister of the Free West church, Aberdeen, 
On 25 May 1881 he was appointed to the 
chair of systematic theology in New CoUege, 
Edinburgh ; he held the post until 1904. 
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Laidlaw was a conservative theologian, 
basing his lectures on the teaching of the 
Reformation divines, ‘ In his best work, 
there was a fine combination of the biblical, 
the experimental, and the liistorical ’ 
[Memoir by H. R. MACiartTOSH, D.D., 
p. 37). While unsympathetic towards the 
views of William Robertson Smith fq- '''•]> 
he .spoke in the general assembly of 1880 
in support of a rejected resolution which 
confined the assembly’s censure of Smith 
to a general admonition of caution in his 
public uttorancc.s on the theological ques- 
tions in dispute. 

In 1878 Laidlaw delivered tho Cunning- 
ham lectures at New College, his aubicct 
being ‘ The Biblical Doctrine of Man.’ 
The lectures were published in 1879 (Edin- 
bui'gh; new edit, entirely recast, 1895; 
reprint, 1905). His most popular book, ‘ Tho 
Miracles of Our Lord,’ in wliich scholarslup 
was combined with orthodoxy (1890; 4th 
edit. 1902), also originated in a course of 
lectures. He furtlier published ‘ Foundation 
Truths of Scripture as to Sin and Salvation ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1897, Bible Class Handbooks). 
His ‘Studies m the Parables, and other 
Sermons ’ appeared posthumously in 1907. 

An ardent advocate of the reunion of 
Scottish Presbyterianism, it was largely 
owing to Laidlaw’s influonoo that tho union 
of tho Reformed Presbyterian ohuroh ■with 
tho Lee ohuroh of Scotland was brought 
about in 1876. Nine years later, in 1885, 
ho was active in inducing roprosontatives 
of the three large presbyterian churches 
to debate the po.s3ibility of union. Tho 
conference, though abortive at the time, 
boro fruit later. 

In 1880 Laidlaw became hon. D.D. of 
Edinburgh University. He died after some 
years of ill-healtli in Edinburgh on 21 
Sept. 1900, and was buried in the Grange 
cemetery, Edinburgh. 

In December 1869 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Hamilton, who sucvivecl 
him with one daughter. 

[Memoir by H. R. Maokiuto.sh, D.D., pre- 
fixed to Laidlaw’s posthumously published 
‘ Studies in the Parables, and other Sermons ’ 
(1907) ; Scotsman, 22 Sopt. 1906 ; private 
infoimation.] W. F. G. 

LAMBERT, BROOKE (1834-1901), 
vicar of Green'wioh, horn at Chertsey, 
Surrey, on 17 Sept. 1834, was fourth son and 
fifth of tho eight children of Francis John 
Lambert (1798-1876), younger son of Sir 
Henry Lambert (1760-1803),iourth baronet. 
Sir John Lambert [d. 1723), the first baronet, 
belonging to a Huguenot family of the Ho 


de Bhe, settled as a morohaut in London 
soon after 1685. Brooke’s mother, Catherine 
(d. 1851), only daughter of Major-general 
Wheatley, a Peninsular officer, was of 
Welsh descent. The family during Brooke’s 
boyhood removed to Kensington. 

After education at home and at a small 
school kept by James Chase, a clergy, 
man of strong evangelical views, Lambert 
went in 1849 to Brighton College. De- 
ciding to seek holy orders, he became a 
student at King’s College, London. The 
excitement caused by the ejection of 
F. D. Manrioo in 1853 from his professor- 
ship there stirred in him a regard for 
Maurice which influenced his ohuroh- 
manship for life. In 1854 he matricu- 
lated at Brasonoso College, Cxford, as a 
commoner, and graduated B.A. in 1858; 
ho iH’occcded M.A. in 1861 and B.C.L. 
in 1863. Ho deliberately chose a pass 
degree in order that ho might pursue 
ilia own wide course of reading Mthout 
interference. Ho attended Stanley’s lec- 
tures on eoolesiastioal history and formed 
a friendship with him. At Whitsuntide 
1858 ho was ordained deacon, and was 
successively curate of Christ Church, 
Preston (1858-60), and of St. John’s, Wor- 
cester (1860-3). After soma months at 
Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, he offered him- 
self as curate to tho Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitccliapol. On the 
promotion of Bartlett, Lambert succeeded 
to the -vioarage early in 1866. 

As vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
Lambert performed many duties which 
lay outside tho eoclosiastical range. He 
jomed the Whitoohapel board of trustees 
and tho vestry and beoame a member of 
the board of works and a guardian. His 
force of oharaolor and business capacities 
admirably fitted him for .such offices. He 
began a thorough study of poor law 
administration and local government, 
on which while he was in Whitechapel 
his views matured very quioldy. They 
found cxpres.sion m a small volume called 
‘Pauperism: seven sermons preached at 
St. Mark’s, Whiteohapol, and one preached 
before the University, Oxford, 'with a 
Preface on the work and position of clergy 
in poor districts’ (1871). Lambert here 
put on record the results of a census that he 
mode of a portion of his parish and of careful 
inquiries into the earnings of the district, 
■with oaloulations of the cost of living. 
He thus anticipated the soientifio statistical 
methods of Mr, Charles Booth, as well^ as 
the teaching of the Charity Orgai^ation 
Society on the uselessness of indisorhninate 
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charity. The book is a permanent con- 
tribution to economic soieiico and con- 
temporary hi-story. In the year of 
Lambert’s appointment cholera visited the 
parish. He circulated papers of direc- 
tions, organised the distribution of medi- 
cine and visited the sick assiduously ; he 
notes that on one day he buried forty- 
four corpses. He founded a penny bank, 
a soup kitchen, a working-man’s club, and 
a mutual improvement society ; he reno- 
vated the church. At the general election 
of 1868 he arranged a course of sermons in 
his church on the duties of electors. Among 
the preachers were H. R. Haweis, Stopford 
Brooke, F. D. Maurice, and J. R. Green. 
Under the constant strain of work Lambert’s 
health broke down and he resigned the living 
ill the autumn of 1870. He spent the winter 
abroad with J. R. Green, then vicar of St 
Philip’s, Stepne 3 ', and a visit to the West 
Indies, where hia family had property, 
suhsequently restored his health. In June 
1872 he was instituted to the living of 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, where he re- 
mained for sis years. There he made a 
careful and thorough restoration of the fine 
old parish church, nearly completed two 
district churches, and was instrumeutal 
ill establishing a school board. But ho 
found a provmcial town more impervious 
to new ideas aud methods than East 
London. A serious falling off in his private 
income owing to the deoUne of the West 
Indian sugar trade led to his resignation at 
the end of 1878. 

On. leavmg Tamworth Lambert engaged 
in London in voluntary work for the London 
school hoard, and educational problems 
absorbed his attention. He helped to 
establish the London University Extension 
Society, and in June 1879 became organising 
secretarjr. He was chairman of the Local 
Centres Association from 1894 to 1900 and 
vice-chairman of the society in 1898 and 
1809. In the autumn of 1879 he became 
curate-in-oharge of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
while the vicar. Canon Barnett, was out of 
England. Li August 1880 he was appointed 
by hir. Gladstone vicar of Greenwich, where 
he remained till his death twenty years 
later. The position afforded an almost 
unlimited field for honest and wise public 
w'ork. The mcome of the charities of the 
ancient royal borough amounted to nearly 
20,000Z. per annum, and into the work 
of wise administration Lambert threw him- 
self with energy. Boreman’s Educational 
Foundation, and the Roan Trust, which 
mamtains two large secondary schools, 
absorbed much of his attention, and he was . 


also chairman of all the Greenwich groups 
of elementary schools. He was a member 
of the Greenwich board of works and a 
guardian, being the chairman of the 
mfirmary committee and interesting him- 
self minutely in the management of the 
poor law schools. By his discharge of these 
public duties he earned for himself a xmique 
position of influence aud respect. In his 
parish work he was equally successful. 
The parish church was renovated with 
sound sesthetic judgment, He entrusted 
his parish council with control of finance 
and consulted it xrith regard to changes 
ill worship and ritual, When this 
council became aware in 1888 of tho 
smalbiess of the vicar’s stipend it estab- 
lished a vicar’s fund which contributed 
4001. per annum to Lambert’s income 
till his death. A university extension 
centre and a committee of the Charity 
Organisation .Society were successfully 
established in Greenwich, and in 1885 
the Greenwich Provident Dispensary was 
founded, wliich quickly re.iohcd a member- 
sliip of 3000. Lambert joined the M.ansion 
House committee appointed to inquire into 
disticsa (1888), the dc-partmontal committee 
appointed by tho local government hoard 
to inquire into the management of poor 
law schools (1891). and the departmental 
committee appointed to consider reforma- 
tory and industrial schools (1895). From 
1880 till his death he was first chairman of 
the Metropolitan Association for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants. In the kindred 
Association for Befriending Boys, founded 
in 1898, he was also active. As early as 1883 
he helped to found the Art for Schools 
Association, and remained its chairman till 
1899. 

Lambert, xvho was a prominent freemason 
and past grand chaplain of England, com- 
bined in his manifold endeavours high 
ideals with great business aptitudes. He 
travelled widely in his vacations. His 
health failed in 1900, and a long journey 
to South Africa and then up the Nile 
to Eihartoum failed to restore it. He 
died unmarried at Greenwich vicarage 
on 25 Jan. 1901, and after cremation 
W'as buried at Old Shoebui'yness parish 
ihurch. 

A marble bust, executed towards the 
end of his life by Joy, a sculptor of 
Tamworth, was pre.sented after his death 
to the Roan Schools at Greenwich. 

Lambert wrote frequently in the ‘Con- 
temporary Review’ and other magazines, 
and published many single sermons. He was 
author of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer : Ten Sermons ’ 
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(1883). After his death was published 
‘ Sermons and Lectures by the late Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, edited by Rev. Ronald 
Bayne; -with a Memoir by J. E. G. do 
Montmorency.’ 

[Mr. de Montmorency’s Memoir cited above ; 
'Xhe Times, 20 Jan. 1901 ; Spectator, 2 March 
1901 ; Guardian, 30 Jan. and 6 Feb. 1901 ; 
A Thanksgiving for Brooke Lambert, a 
Sermon preaolied in Tainrvorth Parieh Church 
on St. Lambert’s Day, 1903, by C. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely, afterwards bishop 
of Truro, 1903.1 R. B. 

LANG, JOHN MARSHALL (1834-1909), 
principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
born on 14 May 1834 at the manse of 
Glassford, Lanarkshire, was second son in 
a family of eleven children of Gavin Lang, 
miniater of the pariah, a ‘ small Uving ’ 
of 150Z. a year. Hia mother, Agnes 
Roherton Marshall of Nielsland, grand- 
daughter of a wealthy Lanarlrsliiro laird, 
traced her descent to Jolui Row [q. v.] ; 
she proved an admirable housowifo and 
exercised great influence on her children. 
Sir Robert Hamiltoii Lang, 'K.C.M.G., is 
Marshall Lang’s surviving brother. 

After a somewhat superficial education 
imder private tutors at the manse, Lang 
spent a year at the High School of Glasgow, 
and then studied at Glasgow University 
imder Professors WiUiam Ramsay [q. v.], 
Edmund Luahiugtou [q. v. Suppl. I.] and 
Lord Kelvhi [q. v. Suppl. II]. Ho was 
chiefly influenced by the professors of 
philosophy, William Fleming and Robert 
Buchanan [q. v,], but lie did not graduate. 
Proceeding to the divinity haU, he was 
stimulated by some senior fellow-students, 
including John Caird [q. v. Suppl. I], 
A. K. H. Boyd [q. v. Suppl. I], and George 
Washington Sprott [q. v. Suppl. II], but 
it was only when he received Ucence that 
his capabilities became apparent. A brief 
assistantship at Dunoon sufficed to make 
him mdoly known as a preacher. At 
twenty-two ha was oaUod to the important 
charge of the East Parish of St. Nicholas, 
Aberdeen, where he was ordained on 26 Juno 
1856. His ministry in Aberdeen, although 
it lasted only two years, formed an epoch 
in the religious life not only of the city but 
of the district. In the reform of ohuroh 
worship he took a forward step. He re- 
marked, in a sermon, that if there was 
reason for the choir standing at praise, 
that reason was valid for the congrega- 
tion also standing. The congregation stood 
for the next act of praise. He printed his 
sermon and it ran through three editions. 


Lang 

The presbytery interfered, and notice^ 
given for its next meeting of a motion 
censuring him and inhibiting the imwva- 
tion. Dr. Robert Lee [q. v.] ivrote from 
Edinburgh begging him to stand firm; 
but he feared obduracy might hm-t the 
cause, and he cautiously obeyed the 
presbytery’s direction to return to use 
and wont. If he could not he a protagonist 
in the movement, he proved again and aoain 
that he was a pioneer. ° 

In 1868, owing to ill-health, Lang left 
Aberdeen for the country parish of Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire, where he learned much of 
rirral Scottish life and its needs. In 
Jan. 1865 he removed to Glasgow to a 
newly built church in the Anderston (or 
west end) district of the great parish of the 
Barony. Thero ho formed a large congre- 
gation, and introduced with duo caution 
the ritual improvements which he desired. 
Ill Anderston church the first organ actually 
used in the worship of the Church of Scot- 
land was sot up, and psalms were chanted 
in the prose version. When Glasgow was 
threatened with a visitation of cholera, 
Lang, aided by Alexander Neil Somer- 
ville [q. V.], ol the Free church, and 
(Sir) William Tennant Gah'Ler [q. v, 
Suppl. II], pressed on the toivn council 
the adoption of sanitary measures which 
averted the plague, In 1868 ho was b'ans- 
ferred to the JSdinburgh suburban parish 
of Morningsido. In 1872 he, with Pro- 
fessor William Milligan [q. v. Suppl. I], was 
deputy from the Church of Scotland to the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of America. 

Next year Lang suecoeded Norman 
Macleod [q. v.] at the Barony of Glasgow, 
where his incumbency lasted twenty-seven 
and a half yeans. He took from the outset 
a full share in the public life of Glasgow ; 
for nine years he served on the school 
board ; for twenty -seven years he was 
chaplain to the Ist Lanark volunteers ; he 
acted on the commission for the housing 
of the poor, and was for many years chair- 
man of the Glasgow Home Mission Union, 
an effort to unite all the churches in charit- 
able work. His ministerial lahouis were 
unceasing. He began, what was then rare 
in Glasgow, services on Sunday evenings, 
which were crowded. He raised the hitherto 
unexampled sum of 28,OOOZ. for the purpose 
of rebuilding his ohuroh. The new church 
was dedicated in 1889 ; it contained a 
chapel provided by his sister, Mrs. Ctmhfie, 
in memory of her husband, which was 
adorned with the first fresco painting of our 
Loi-d that had been seen in the Church of 
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Scotland (Aberdeen Ecchsiol. Soc. Trans.). 
There he instituted daily service, mostly 
taken by himself, and, in the church, services 
every day in Holy Week, and at Christmas. 

At the same time he was prouiiiient in 
the general assembly, where he became 
convener of its committee on coiTespond- 
ence rvith the foreign reformed churches. 
In that capacity he attended the assembly 
of the Moravian church at Klobuok in 
Hungary, and of the Danish church at 
Copenhagen. In 1887 he went to Australia 
to take the services in the Scots church, 
Melbourne, for four months, returning by 
way of San Fronoisoo, Buffalo, and New 
York. He was made convener in 1890 of 
tlie Assembly’s oommission to ‘ inquire into 
the reUgioua condition of the people of 
Scotland.’ The work occupied six years, 
and meant a personal visitation of almost 
aU the parishes of Scotland. Lang’s annual 
speech, aa he gave in his reports, was the 
groat event of successive general assem- 
bhos. In 1893 he was moderator of the 
general assembly. 

Anxious to heal diviuon in the chm’oh 
he actively promoted the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance ; he attended and spoke at all its 
fiuadrennial conferences, from the first at 
Edinburgh in 1876 to that of which he 
was president at Washington in 1899. 
For the Philadelphia Conference (1881) he 
WTote a ‘Letter of Greeting,’ which was 
translated into many languages. He 
ioined in the conferences for Christian unity 
in Scotland initiated by Bishop George 
Wilkinson [q. v. Suppl. II] and in his com- 
pany he addressed the general assembly 
of the United Free church. 

In 1898, on the death of Sir William 
Geddes [q. v.], principal of Aberdeen 
University, Lang ollored himself for the 
vacant office and was chosen by the Crown. 
He rapidly vindicated the appointment 
by tact and business capacity. The chief 
events of his principalship took place in 
Sept. 1906, when the (belated) quater- 
centenary of the university was cele- 
brated, and King Edward YIl and Queen 
Alexandra opened the new buildings which 
his energy largely helped to complete, at 
Marisohal College. Lang wns made O.LO. 
in celebration of the occasion. He had 
received from Glasgow the degree of 
D.D. after his appointment to the Barony, 
and that of LL.D. in 1901. He was also 
an honorary member of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg, and of the 
Egyptian Institute (1906). He was Baird 
lecturer at Glasgow in 1901. 


In Dec. 1908 his health began to fail. 
He died at Aberdeen on 2 May 1909. He 
was buried beside Bishop Patrick Forbes 
[q. V.] within the ruined transept of 
Aberdeen Cathedi'al. 

Lang married at Fyvic in 1859 Hannah 
Agnes, daughter of P. Hay Keith, D.D., 
minister of Hamilton. By her he had 
seven sons and a daughter. His third son, 
Cosmo Gordon Lang (5. 1864, and named 
after Lang’s patron at Fyvie) became Arch- 
bishop of York in 1909. 

Lang was author of several devotional 
volumes, including : 1. ‘ Heaven and 

Home, a Book for tlie Fireside,’ 1880. 
2. ‘ The Last Supper of Our Lord,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1881. 3. ‘Ancient Keligions of Cen- 
tral America,’ EcUnburgh, 1882. 4. ‘Life: 
is it worth hving ? ’ London, 1883. 6. ‘ The 
Anglican Church,’ Edinburgh, 1884. 6. 
‘Homiletics on St. Luke’s Gospel,’ 1889. 
7 . ‘ Gideon, a Study Practical and Histori- 
cal,’ 1800. 8. ‘ The Exi)ansion of the Chris- 
tian Life ’ (Duff Lectures), Edinburgh, 1897. 
9. ‘The Church and its Social Slisrion’ 
(Baird Lectures), Edinburgh, 1902. 

A portrait by his friend and elder, Mr. 
E. Pv. Calterns, hangs in the seasion-hoUhC of 
the Barony church. A bronze memorial 
medallion was miveiled on 9 Deo. 1911 in 
the same church. 

[Memories of John Marshall Lang, by his 
widow, privately printed, Edinburgh, 1010; 
information irom members of his family ; 
The Benasoenco of Worship, by the Rev. 
John Kerr, Edinburgh, 1009 ; Reports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland ; personal 
knowledge.] J. C. 

LANGEVIN, Sib HECTOR LOUIS 
(1826-1000), Canadian statesman, bom at 
Quebec on 25 August 1826, was son of 
Lieut. -colonel Jean Langevin, a Quebec 
merchant, of Anjou stock, who had served 
as assistant and secretary to Lord Gosford, 
governor-general of Canada, and had been 
for a time corresponding clerk of crown 
lands. His mother was Sophie Soholas- 
tique, daughter of Major La Force, who had 
distinguished himself in the defence of 
Canada in 1812-14. Langevin received 
his education at the Seminary of Quebec 
(1836-46) and studied law at Montreal. 
Entering the office there of (Sir) George 
Etienne Cartier [q. v.], ho identified himself 
with Cartier’s conservative political prin- 
ciples and was very ultimately associated 
with him in public life. He found time 
for journalism in the early course of his 
legal career and edited successively at 
Montreal ‘ Mdlanges Beligieux ’ (from 1847) 
and the ‘ J oumal of Agriculture.’ Langevin 
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was called to the bar of Lower Canada 
in 1850. Settling in Quebec, he became 
eitor in 1857 of the ‘ Courrier du Canada.’ 
He was elected to the Quebec city council 
in the same year and was mayor of Quebec 
from 1868 to 1860. He entered political 
life in 1867, when he was elected member 
for Dorchester in the legislative assembly 
of Canada. Ho held the seat till 1867. 
In 1864, when he was made Q.C., he was 
admitted to the Taohe-Maodonald con- 
servative mmistry as solicitor-general for 
Lower Canada. In 1866 he was promoted 
to be postmaster-general and remained in 
ofBoe till the Confederation Act was passed. 
Langevin played an active part in the 
negotiations which led to the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada. On the passing 
of the Act of Confederation in 1867, when 
he was sworn a privy councillor of Canada, 
ho became a member of the Dominion 
House of Commons, and sat there till 1896. 
He represented his old constituency of 
Dorchester until 1874, and Three Rivers 
fi'om 1878 to 1890. In Sir John Macdonald’s 
first Dominion administration he filled the 
office of secretary of state (1807-9), and 
was minister of public works (186^73). 
Ho was postmaster-general on Macdonald’s 
return to power in 1878, and from 1879 to 
1891 resumed the ministry of public works, 
ffis resignation of that post in 1891 
follow'cd charges of corruption agamst his 
department. He was exonerated from 
blame save as to negligence. In 1873 
he had succeeded Sir George Etienne 
Cartier [q. v.] as leader of the Fronch- 
Canadian conservative party. He owed his 
political influence to Ms consistent support 
of the ultramontane forces in the church. 
In 1870 Pope Pius IX created him Knight 
Commander of the Order of Sfc. Gregory. 
He was appointed C.B. in 1868 and 
K.C.M.G. ill 1881. He was made LL.D. of 
Laval University in 1882. 

Langevin died in Quebec on 11 June 1906, 
and was buried in the chiii'ch of the Hotel 
Dieu du Prooieux Sang. 

He maiTied on 10 Jan. 1854 Marie 
Justine (cZ. 1882), eldest daughter of Lieut.- 
colonel Charles H, T6tu of Quebec ; of 
nine children only two daughters survive 
(1912). 

[The Times, 12-13 Juno 1906 ; Debrett’s 
Peerage ; Rose, Oyol. of Canadian Biography, 
1888.] P. E. 

LANGFORD, JOHN ALFRED (1823- 
1903), Birmingham antiquary and journa- 
list, born in Crawley’s Court, Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, on 12 Sept. 1823, 


w'as second surviving son of John Langford 
who, coming to Birmingham from Waleg 
in 1815, started business in 1828, as a chair- 
maker, in Bradford Street, Cbeapside 
(Piuot’s National Commercial Directoru 
1836, col. 41). 

Langford owed his early education to 
his mother, Harriet Eaton, a paralysed 
invalid. After attending a private snhool 
in Brixhall Street, Deritend (1829-33), he 
entered his father’s chair-making business 
at ten, and was duly aprprentioed when 
tliirleen in 1836. In his scanty leianre he 
read widely for himself. At nineteen, while 
still an apprentice, he married his first wife, 
and at twenty-one was a journeyman earn- 
ing a guinea a week. In 1846 he beoanio 
hon. secretary of the newly established 
Birmingham Co-operative Society. 

Langford soon contributed to various 
periodicals, including ‘Howitt’s Jonrnal.’ 
William Howitt described a visit to him 
in Juno 1847 under the title of ‘ A Visit 
to a Working-man’ {Uomtt’s Journal, ii. 
242-4). In August 1847 he joined the new 
Unitarian ‘ Churoh of tho Saviour,’ wliich 
George Dawson [q. v.] started. In a widely 
circulated pamphlet he defended Dawson 
against an attack by George Gilfillan in 
‘Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine’ (1848, pp. 
279-285). In the winter of 1850-1 he 
taught evening classes in the schools of 
Dawson’s churoh, gave up ohair-making, 
and opened a small newsvendor’s and 
bookseller’s shop. From 1862 to 1855 
he carried on a printing business (45 Ann 
Stinet), and then became sub-editor of the 
newly founded ‘ Birmingham Daily Press ’ 
(7 May 1855). Prom 1862 to 1868 he was 
closely associated with tho ‘ Birmingham 
Daily Gazette ’ (a liberal-conservative daily 
paper), from wliich he withdrew on account 
of his radical convictions. Always an 
ardent liberal, ho was lionorary secretary of 
a Birmingham branch of the ‘ Friends of 
Italy,’ formed in 1851, aided in the organi- 
sation of the liberal party when its head- 
quarters were at Birmingham under tho 
control of Francis Sohnadhorst, and joined 
Dawson in conducting the ‘ Birmingham 
Morning News,’ an advanced liberal paper, 
(2 Jan. 1871 to 27 May 1876) j after the 
split in the liberal party in 1886 ho allied 
Mmself with tho Gladstonian section, hut 
gradually abandoned political work. 

Langford helped in the acquisition for 
the public of Aston Hall and Park in 1858, 
and served as manager with a residence 
at the Hall until the purchase of the 
property by the corporation in 1864. Ho 
was teacher of English literatee in the 
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Biminsliam and. Midland Institnto (1868- 
1874) ; member of tho Birmingbani School 
Board (1874-85 and 1SS6-01) ; and did 
mnch for the public libraries of the city, 
publishing an account of them and of the 
art gallery in 1871. In 1875-6 Langford 
made a tour round the world with his friend 
(Sir) Richard Tangye (of. bis poem On Sea 
and Shore, 1887). 

Ho died on 24 Jan. 1903 in big 80th year 
at 85 Fernley Road, SparkbiU, Birmingham. 
He was Inrried at the Key Hill cemetery, 
Hockley. By his first wife, Anne Swinton 
(d. 1847), one of hia father’s workwomen, 
ho had four children, of whom only a 
daughter, uife of Dr. George Craig, survived. 
By his second wife, Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of F. Pine, a printer, whom he 
married 7 April 1849, ho had six children. 

Langford’s heat known publications are I 
‘ Century of Birmingham Life, 1741-1841 ’ 
(3 voh. Biniiingham. 1868), and ‘ Modern 
Birmingham and its Institutions ’ (2 vols. 
1873-7). Both works were largely derived 
from the files of ■ Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette,’ of which the ‘ Birmingham Daily 
Gazette ’ was an offshoot. 

Among Langford's other publications (in 
prose) were : 1. ‘ Religious Scepticism and 
Infidelity ; their History, Cause, Cure, and 
Mission,’ 1830. 2. ‘ English Democracy ; 

its History and Principles,’ 1853 ; 2nd ccUt. 
1855. 3. ‘ Stafi'ordshiro and Warwickshire 
Past and Present ’ (with 0. S. Mackintosh 
and J. 0. Tildesley), 1884, 4 vols. 

He wrote much poetry of pure and tender 
sentiment, hut not great in sustained in- 
spiration. His poetical publications include 
commemorative poems on Shakespeare in 
1859 and 1864 ; ‘ The Drama of a Life ’ 
(in 3 scenes) and ‘ Aspiranda ’ (1832) ; ‘ The 
King and the Commoner,’ an historical play 
(Birmingham, 1870) ; and ‘ A Life for Love, 
and other Poems ’ (Birmingham, 1900). 

[A full account of his early career will be 
found in the British Controversialist, 1871, 
XXV. 54-62, 221-30, 303-12, 383-91. See 
also Birmingham Paces and Places, 1888, i. 
102-4 ; Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; 
Bimjngham Daily Post, 37 and 29 Jan, 1903 ; 
The Time.s, 26 Jan. 1903 ; Dr. Stuart Roid’s 
Sir Richard Tangye, 1907 ; Brit. Mus. Oat.] 

0. W. 

LASZOWSKA, MADAME DE. [Sec 
Gehabd, Emily (1846-1903), novelist.] 

LATET, JOHN (1842-1902), journalist, 
born in Wenlook Road, City Road, London, 
on 30 Oct. 1842, was only son of John Lash 
Latey (1808-1891) of Tiverton, Devonshire, 
contributor from 1842 and editor from 1868 
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Latey 

to 1890 of tho ‘ Illustrated London News,’ 
by his wife Eliza Bentley, of South Molton, 
Devonshire, daughter of a coal merchant. 
John Lash Latey was a trenchant advo- 
cate of liberal principles from the time of 
I the Reform Bill of 1832, and an early con- 
tributor under the pseudonym of ‘ Lash ’ 
to ‘Lloyd’s News’ (of. T. Outling's My 
Life's Pilgrimage, 1911). 

Educated at Barnstaple and at the Work- 
ing Men’s College, London, from 1860 to 
1864, Latey joined in 1861 the staff of the 
‘Penny Iliustrated Paper,’ then newly 
founded by (Sir) William Ingram of the 
‘ Hlustratod London News,’ and from that 
year till 1901 was both art and literary 
editor. Under his guidance the paper, which 
was staunchly liberal, filled an important 
place in popular journalism. Mr. Harry 
Fumiss and Phil May [q, v. Suppl. II] wore 
among his artists. With the latter he con- 
tributed in 1878 a series of ‘Bird’s-eye Views,’ 
and from 1878 to 1889 he wTote a weekly 
article by ' The Showman,’ genially criti- 
cising society and affairs. 

Under the pseudonym of ‘ The Silent 
Member,’ Latey was for fifteen years 
parliamentary reporter to the ‘ Illu.strated 
London Neus." of winch he’.was also for 
a time dramatic critic, as -well as literary 
editor and editor of the Christmas annual 
in 1899, With MayneJReid [t '^•1 he was 
co-editor (1881-2) of ‘ Tlie Boys’ Illus- 
trated News,’ the first illustrated new's- 
paper for the young, and from June 
1899 to 1902 he was editor of the 
‘Sketch.’ Latey was a founder of the 
London Press Club and a fellow of the 
Journalists’ Institute. He was a fine chess 
player, excelled in his youth in running and 
swimming, and was one of the earliest 
volunteers as a private in the Working 
Men’s College'company of the 19th Middle- 
sex regiment. He died at 11 North Villas, 
Camden Square, on 26 Sept. 1902 after a 
long illness, and was buried at Highgate 
cemetery. He married in August 1872 
Constance, daughter of Louis Lachenal, 
who improved the English concertina ; she 
survived him with three sons and a 
daughter, who became wife of Mr. W. 
Heath Robinson, black and white artist. 
A portrait painted by John Edgar Williams 
in 1873 is in the widow’s possession. 

Latey’s separately published works in- 
cluded : 1. ‘ The Showman’s Panorama,’ by 
Godlin (t.6, J. Latey) and illustrated by 
Short {i.e. Wallis Maokay), 1880. 2. ‘ The 
River of Life : A London Story,’ 1886 ; new 
edit. 1804. 3. ‘Love Clouds: a Story of 
Love and Revenge,’ 1887 ; new edit. 1894. 

E E 
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He also m’ote a sliort liistory of the Hranco- 
German War (1872) and a ‘ Life of General 
Gordon’ (1885). 

[The Times, 27 Sept. 1902 ; Sketch, Oct. ' 
1902 (with portrait ) ; Penny lUustr. 
Paper and lUustr. London News, 4 Oct. 1902 
(with portraits) ; Who’s Who, 1902 j Men and 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; information from 
son, Mr. William Latoy.] W. B. 0. 

LATHAM, HEHRY(1821-1902), nia,ster 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, bom at Dover 
on 4 June 1821, was second son of John 
Henry Latham, a paymaster of exchequer 
bills, by hia first wife, Harriet, only child 
of Edward Broderib, M.D., of Bath. His 
paternal grandfather, Samuel Latham, was 
a hanker at Dover and consul for several 
foreign countries. His father settled at 
Eltham soon after his son’s birth, bat Henry 
was considered delicate and was sent to 
Dover to the house of liis mother’s father, 
who had retired thither from Bath. Here 
he went to a private school and enjoyed 
the run of In's grandfather’s large library. 
H 1836 he retirrued home. He read with 
two curates at Eltham, attended lectures, 
and travelled on the Continent He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, m 1841, 
was elected a scholar in 1844, and graduated 
B.A. as eighteenth wrangler in 1846. He 
continued to reside at Trinity tiU he was 
called to liis life’s work at Trinity Hall m 
1847. Trinity Hall was then a small and 
almost exclusively a law college. The 
master. Sir Herbert Jenner-Eust [q. v.], 
was dean of arches. The fellows were advo- 
cates of Doctors’ Commons! or barrister's, 
with the exception of two clerical fellows, 
who were almost always brought from other 
colleges and acted as tutors. There were 
thirty -nine undergraduates. The men rarely 
took degrees except in cml law. 

On the recommendation of Trinity friends, 
Latham was admitted to a vacant clerical 
fellowship, to which a tutorship was 
attached, 29 Deo. 1847, and was ordained 
deaeon by the bishop of Ely in 1848 and 
priest in 1850. He proceeded M.A. in 1848. 
In 1855, on the retirement of Iris colleague, 
he became senior tutor. Latham set 
himseE not only to make such general 
reforms as were then needed everywhere, 
but to broaden the aims of the college by 
destroying its exclusively legal associations, 
and thus raise it to the front rank among 
the smaller colleges. The abolition in 1857 
of the independent profession of civil 
lawyers made a change on the legal side 
imperative. He attracted promising men 
from other colleges, like Henry Fawcett from 


Poterhouse, by the prospect of foundation 
scholarships and lay fellowships to follow 
and he originated the system of open seliolar- 
ships to be awarded before admission. Of 
this innovation Sir Robert Romor (after- 
wards lord justice), senior wrangler in 1863 
was one of the first to take advantage. As 
a conservative reformer he helped to recast 
the college stcatutes in 1867, An huiovator 
from another college, Latham provoked 
criticism from some of liia colleagues, but 
bis personal influence as a college tutor on 
pupils of aU capacities, liis sound judg- 
ment, and breezy commonsense steadily 
overcame all obstacles. His interest was 
always rather in men than in books, and his 
conversational and anecdotal powers were 
remarkable. 

In 1877, when the master. Dr. Thomas 
Charles Gelclart, died, Latham was dis- 
appointed in not suoooediiig him. Fawcett 
was a rival candidate. Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine [q. v.] -was elected. Latham huilt 
himself a house near Cambridge in 1880, 
and in 1885 resigned the tutorship. The 
undergi'uduates then numbered 178 in place 
of thirty-nine at the date of his appoint- 
ment. His old pupils presented him with 
his portrait by Frank Hell, and with tL 
surplus money oolleoted for that pnrpo.se 
founded a college prize for Engli.sh hteratui'e. 
In 1888, on Maine’s death, ho became 
master. 

As master Latham continued to lake 
lectures and pupils in order to keep in touch 
with the undergraduates. But a practical 
rebuilding of the college remains the visible 
monument of his niastersMp. Ho suggested 
and largely paid for a new block of rooms, 
the Latham Buildings. He had the Lodge 
reconstraotecl, the hall enlarged, and at hia 
own expense built a new combination 
room, the old bemg converted hito a reference 
library. His health failed in 1901, and he 
died, unmarried, at the Lodge, on 6 June 
1902. He was buried in Little Shelford 
churchyard. 

In 1877 ho brought out ‘ The Action of 
Examinations,’ and late in life surprised 
his friends by publisbing strrdies on the life 
of Ohiist which still command wide interest. 
In 1890 appeared his ‘ Pastor Pastorum,’ 
in 1894 ‘ A Service of Angels,’ and in 1901 
‘ The Risen Master. ’ The copyright of these 
books Latham left to Trhiity HaU. 

Of three portraits, one as a yoiuig man 
by Lowes Dickinson belongs to his nephew’s 
widow ; another by Frank Holl, painted 
in 1884r-5, is in Trinity Hall Lodge ; and 
the third, as master, painted by the same 
artist, hangs in the college hall. 
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[Collefre Booko’ of Triiiitij' College and 
Trinity HaU ; private information ; iJensonal 
Irnovrk-dge.] H. E. M. 

LAURIE, JAMES STUART (1832- 
1904), inspector of schools, horn in Edin- 
burgh in 1832, was yoiuigcr brother of 
Simon Somerville Laurie [q. v. Supitl. II]. 
Educated in the Universities of Edinbiugli, 
Berlin, and Bonn, be became a private 
tutor in the family of Lord John Ru.s.sell. 
Becoming attracted to the study' of educa- 
tional theory and practice, he was chosen 
in 1834 inspector of schools, and was 
appointed by the government from time 
to time to make special educational in- 
vestig,ations. In 1863 he resigned as a 
protest against the revised code of Robert 
Lowe (Lord tsherbrooke) [q. v.]. He was 
subsequently special commissioner to the 
African settlements, assistant commissioner 
under the royal commission of inquiry into 
primary education (Heland), 1S70, and 
director of public in.«truetion in Ceylon. 
He entered the Inner Temple as a student 
on 3 Nov. 1867, and after leaving Ceylon 
was called to the bar on 0 June 1871. 
Thenceforth he mainly devoted liimself 
to literary w(3rk, wliich cousi-sted of edu- 
cational handbooks and science manuals, 
together « itli the following ‘ Christmas 
Tales’ (1863); ‘Religion and Bigotry’ 
(18U4) ; ‘ The Story of Australasia ’ (1896); 

‘ Go.spel Christianity versus Dogma and 
Ritual’ (1900). He died at Bournemouth 
on 13 July 1904. He married on 7 Oct. 
1875 Emily Serafina, eldest daughter of 
Frederick C. Mylrea of London. 

[Tlie Times, 19 Jidy 1904.] F. W. 

LAURIE, SIMON SOMERVILLE 
(1829-1909), educational reformer, born 
in Edinburgh on 13 Nov. 1829, was eldest 
of five sous of James Laurie, chaplain to 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, by his 
wife Jean, daughter of Simon Somerville, 
uniied presbyterian mhiister at Elgin. 
Thomas, a publisher in Loudon, and James 
Stuart [q. v. Suppl, II] were younger 
brothers. Owing to the family’s narrow 
means Simon at eleven was earning money 
by toaohiug. Educated at the High 
School, Edinburgh, between 1839 and 1844, 
he entered the University of Edinburgh 
in 1844, and soon acted as class assistant 
to Professor James Pillans [q. v.]. He 
graduated M.A. in May 1849. After five 
years spent in travel with private pupils 
on the Continent, in London, and in Ireland, 
he was from 1865 till 1905 secretary and 
visitor of schools to the education com- 


mittee of the Chimoli of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh. The committee, until the Act of 
1873, controlled the pariah schools of 
Scotland and administered till 1907 the 
Church of Scotland training colleges for 
teachers in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. During his fifty years’ secre- 
taryship Laurie directed all his great in- 
fluence towards improving the schools by 
raising the education and status of the 
teachens. He insisted that the students 
preparing in training colleges to become 
teachers should receive their general edu- 
cation in the classes of the universities, 
in association with the students preparing 
for other professions, and .should obtain 
only their strictly professional training 
in the training college. Not till 1873 
was the cause won ; then Scottish training 
college committees were granted permission 
by the board of education to send their 
best students to university classes. The 
movement for establishing university 
(day) training colleges in England had his 
hearty support, and in 1890 he delivered 
the inaugural address to the Liverpool 
day training department of the University 
College, one of the fir.st established in 
England. 

In 1856 Laurie was appointed visitor and 
examiner Rir the Dick Bequest Trust, and 
he remained in ofiioe till 1907. The trust 
was formed by James Dick in 1828 to 
distrilmto substantial grants of money, 
formerly averaging 6000?. yearly, among 
the best equipped and most efficient 
parochial schoohunsters in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. The funds 
were apportioned in agreement with 
Laurie’s reports, rvhich, published in 1863 
and 1800, form masterly expositions of 
educational principles and practice. 

In 1868, at the reque,st of the Merchant 
Compiany of Edinburgh, Laurie inspected 
and reported on the Edinburgh schools 
known as Daniel Stewart’s Hospital, George 
Watson’s Hospital, the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital and James Gillespie’s Free School, 
wJiile the govemor.s of the Heriot Trust 
asked him to include in his inquiry the 
George Heriot’s Hospital. Laurie pointed 
out that these schools lacked ‘ moral and 
intellectual ventilation,’ self-dependence, 
and family life, and financially the sum 
spent on them annually in Edinburgh 
was larger than the total assessment for 
the maintenance of the parochial schools 
of Scotland, and more than half the expend! 
ture of the privy council on schools of all 
Muds in the northern part of the kingdom. 
Laurie reported against distinctive dress, 

ee2 
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and advised that the boys should be sent 
for education to the Edniburgb High School, 
and the opening of a high school as a day- 
school for the girls. Laurie s suggestions, 
submitted in 1868, were embodied m Uie 
Act of Parliament (1869) '"^^h enabled 
the Merchant Company of Ediiiburgh to 
remove the monastic and to a great extmt 
the eleemosynary aspects of the hosptals 
In 1872 Laurie became secretary to me 
royal commission on endowed schools in 
Scotland. On the recommendations ot the 
third and final report of this commission 
(1876), the organisation of secondary educa- 
tion nrooeeded inider the executive com- 
missions of Lord Moiicrieff m 1878 and 
of Lord Balfour in 1882-9. . 

Laurie also took active part m the 

volmitary educational movements, He was 

ono of those who co-operated Airs. 

Cradelins in founding in 1887 the Edinhiirgh 
Ladies’ Ednoatioiial Association, to provide 
lectures for women on university subjects 
ivith a view to women becoming students 
ivithin the university. This movement 
issued in the admission of women to the 
University of Edmbnrgh in 1892 on the 
same terms as men for arts suhjeots. In 
1876 he suggested, and m honorary secre- 
tary organised, in oonjnnotion with Sir 
Edward Golehrook, the Association for pro- 
moting Secondary Education in vSootland, 
which hold meetings and issued reports 
until in 1880 the Endowed Institutions Act 

was passed. , „ , 

In 1870 the Bell Trustees (who controlled 
the fund commemorating Dr. Andrew Boll 
[n. V.], the reformer of elementary edu- 
cation), instituted the BeU chairs of the 
theory, history, and art of education, ono 
in St. Andrews University, and the other 
in the University of Edinhui’gh. John 
Mill er Dow Meiklejohn [q. v. Suppl. Il] 
was made professor at St. Andrews. 
Laurie was appointed to the Edinburgh 
chair, and occupied it till 1903. Tho 
niunber of his students rose from twelve 
in his first year to 120 m his last. Durhig 
his tenure of the professorship no man ir 
Great Britain did more to set pedagogy 
upon a scientific and philosophical basis, 
and to secure for teachers a position similar 
to that of memheis of other professions 
As a member of the professorial body hi 
was one of the leaders of the reforminj 
party by whose efforts the Uuiversitie 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, was passed and th 
universities remodelled by subseqnen 
ordinances. Li 1891, when he was pjresi 
dent of the Teachers’ Gnild of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he gave evidence before 


lelcet parliamentary committee in favour of 
ihe registration and organisation of teachers 
'or pnbHo sohools of all grades. He was in 
'act a leader in every eduoationfil advance 
)f his time. He fought persistently ,against 
mreancratio dictation in education, and 
itoutly championed the freedom of local 
iducational authorities from the central 
:ontrol of the board of education, 
Throughout a strenuous life of adminis- 
jation, teaching, and writing, tho study of 
notaphysios and philosophy was his con- 
itant pre-occupation. In 1866 he published 
ihe ‘ Philosopjhy of Ethics : an Analytical 
Usaay,’ and in 1868 ‘ Notes, Explanatory 
md Critical, on Certam British Theories of 
Horals.’ In 1884 there appeared his im- 
portant philosophical work ‘ Metaphysics 
Hovn et Votusta ’ (under tho pseudonym 
of Seotus Novanticus) lunclin 1886 followed, 
under tho same pseudonym, ‘ Ethics, 
or the Ethics of Reason.’ These were 
republished, tho former in 1889, the latter 
in 1891, and in these editions Laurie 
icknowledged tho autliorsbip. Both were 
uranslatod into Erench, the former in 1901, 
the latter in 1002, by Georges Eemaole, 
professeur il I’Athendo royal de Hasselt. 
After resignmg the chair of education at 
klinbnrgli in 1903 Laurie delivered the 
Giiioni lectures in natural theology there for 
1905-6. The first course was on ‘ know- 
ledge ’ and tho second on ‘ God and Mam’ 
These lectures were embodied in 1906 in 
his last book ‘ iSynthclica : being Medita- 
tions, Epistemological and Ontological,’ a 
work which gave Laurie high ranlc among 
speculative viritcrs. Tho book was the 
basis of tho exposition in Eronoh by 
Georges Remade, La Philosophie de S. S. 
Laurie.’ Ho died on 2 March 1909 at 22 
George Square, Edinburgh, and was buried 
in the Grange cemetery there. Laurie 
married twico : (1) in 1860 Catherine Ann 
(d. 1896), daughter of William Ilihburd 
of Berksliiro, by whom he had two sons 
and two daughters ; (2) in 1901 Lucy, 
daughter of Professor Sir John Struthers 
[q. v. Snppl. I]. A portrait of Laurie in 
oils, painted by Eiddes Watt, was presented 
to Laurie from many admirers 011 11 Jan. 
1907, and is in the possession of Mrs. 
Laurie. Laurie received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the universities of 
St. Andrews in 1887, of Edinburgh in 1903, 
and of Aberdeen in 1900. , , 

Besides the work already cited, Lauries 
published works include : On ific iliGory^ of 
education; 1. ‘On Primary Instruction 
in Relation to Education,’ 1867 ; 6th edit. 
1898. 2. ‘ Training of Teachers and other 
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Educatioual Papers,’ 1882. 3. ‘ Occasional 
Addresses on Educational Subjects,’ 1888. 
4. ‘ Language and Linguistic Method in 
the School,’ 1802 ; based 011 lectures at the 
College of Preceptors hi 1890. 5. ‘Insti- 
tutes of Education, comprismg an Intro- 
duction to Kational Psychology,’ 1892. 
6. ‘Teachers’ Guild Addresses,’ 1892, a 
masterly compendium of educational doc- 
trine on a philosophical basis. 7. ‘ The 
Training of Teachers and Methods of 
Instmotion,’ 1901 (chiefly reprints from 
earlier essays). On the history of education : 
1. ‘ The Life and Writings of John Amos 
Comenius,’ 1881. 2. ‘ The Rise and Early 
Constitution of Universities, with a Survey 
of Mediffival Eduo.atiou,’ 1886. 3. ‘ A 

Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Educa- 
tion,’ 1895. 4. ‘ Studies hi the History 
of Educational Opinion from the Renais- 
sance,’ 1003. 

[Private information ; hiogi'aphy preQsed to ' 
M. Eoinade’.? Philosophie de S, S. Laurie, , 
which gives an impre-jsion of the breadth and 1 
atti'acfcivenc.=3 of Laurie's character (Paris and 
Biussels, 19U9) ; Sh Ludovic Grant's addi'tss 
on presenting Pi'ofes.sor Laurie for the LL.I). 
degree in University of Edinburgh; excerpts 
from iiiiuntes of the Seuatus Aoadeniicus of the 
Univovsily of Edinburgh (5 Juno 1903) and of 
the Dick Bequest Trustees (11 July 1907); 
Address from Dick Bequest Sohoohnasters 
(May 1908) and from Students of the 
Edinburgh University Class in Education 
(March 1903).] E. W. 

LAW, DAVID (1831-1901), etcher and 
water-colour painter, son of Jolin Law, was 
born in Edinburgh on 25 April 1831, 
Apprenticed at an early age to George 
Aikman, steel-engraver, he was in 1845, 
on his master’s recommendation, admitted 
to the Trustees’ academy, where he studied 
under Alexander Christie [q. v.] and Elms- 
lie Dallas [q. v.] until 1850. On the 
termination of his apprenticesliip he ob- 
tained an appointment as ‘ hill ’ engraver 
in the ordnance survey office, Southamp- 
ton, and it was not imtil twenty years 
later that he reaRsed liis ambition, and, 
resigning liia situation, became a water- 
colour painter. In this venture he had 
considerable success, but his early training 
as an engraver had prepared him to be a 
pioneer in the revival of etching, and he 
was one of the founders of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers in 1 881. He was 
perhaps rather an interpreter by etching 
of other men’s work than an original 
etcher, and his style, while delicate in 
drawing and sensitive to effects of h'ght, 
was somewhat mechanical, and more 


reminiscent of the labours of the steel- 
engraver than of the spontaneity or 
incisivencas of the real etoher. But his 
plates after Turner and Corot and some 
modern landscape painters had many ad- 
mirers, and during the time (1875-90) that 
reproductive etching was in high fasluon 
they were in great demand. Probably, 
however, his best and mo.st vital etched 
work was done from water-colours by 
lumseE. This was the case with the 
‘Thames,’ the ‘Castle,’ and the ‘Trossaclis’ 
sets, all of which were popular. Law, who 
settled in London in 18'7f), died at WortMng 
on 28 Deo. 1001, after some years of de- 
clining health. A portrait by Sir. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., was reproduced in the ‘Art 
Jorn-nal’ (1902), for which magazine Law 
had occasionally etched a plate. 

[Register of Trustees’ academy ; The Tinie.a, 
.30 Dee. 1001; Art Journal, March 1902; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Engravers.] J. L. C. 

LAW, SiK EDWARD EITZCERALD 
(1846-1908), expert in .state linaiioe, born 
at Rostrevor House, co. Down, on 2 Nov. 
1846, was third son of the nine ohiidren of 
Michael Law. senior partner of Law and 
Eiulay’s bank, Dublin, and afterwards 
director oi the Bank of Ireland, by liis trife 
Sarah Anne, daughter of Crofton Eitz- 
Gerald. His eldest brother, Robert, lived 
on his Irish estates. His second brother, 
Michael, was an early member of the inter- 
national courts in Egypt. Law went to 
schools at Brighton and St. Andrews, 
and thence to the Military Academy 
at Woolwich. He was gazetted to 
the royal artillery in July 1868, and 
served in India. There ho became known 
as a sportsman and a fine steeple-chaser, 
while his instinct for topography and 
hnguistiq aptitude in Erenoh, German, and 
Russian promised well for a military career. 
But, invalided home, he retired from the 
army for private reasons in October 1872, 
keeping his name on the reserve of Officers. 
Going to Russia, he next started business 
there as an agent for agricultural machinery, 
and, after mastering many difficulties, 
prospered imtil he was ruined by the conduct 
of his partners, against whom he brought 
legal proceedings. Thereupon he joined 
Messrs. Hubbard, the English firm of 
Russian merchants, and in their behalf 
visited every part of the Russian empire. 
His intimate knowledge of the country 
and the people was turned to account in 
a long series of magazhie articles on 
Russian ambitions in Central Asia. 

From December 1880 to March 1881, and 
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from August to September 1881, Law aoted 
as consul at St. Petersburg. In 1883 he 
declined the offer of a post which the war 
office was asked by King Leopold II to fill 
in the Belgian service in Central Africa 
[see STAM.EY, Sib Heniiy Moeton, Suppl. 
II.] and he accepted the managership 
of the Globe Telephone Company in 
London. That company was then fighting 
the United Telephone Company. Law 
pushed through a scheme of amalgamation 
in the interests of the shareholders in 1884, 
and thereby abolished his own post. 
Volunteering for duty in the Sudan in 1885, 
he served with the oommisBariat and trans- 
port stafi of the guards’ brigade. Ho 
received the medal and clasp and the 
ICbedive’s bronze star, was mentioned in 
despatehes, and promoted to the rank of 
major (June 1886). He was meanwhile 
recalled to England for work in the army 
intelligence department in conneotion with 
troubles with Russia over the Penjdoh 
incident on the Afghan frontier. 

After visiting Manchuria to develop the 
services of the Amur River Navigation 
Company, ho was associated with Colonel 
E. J. Saundersoii [q.. v. Suppl. II] in the 
anti-home rule campaign of the L'ish Loyal 
and Political Union. Of invontivo mind, 
he patented a machine for setting up typo 
at a distance by the transmission of electric 
impulses, and a flying uiachmo, the pre- 
cursor of the aeroplane. 

In January 1888 Law was posted to St. 
Petersburg as comineroial and financial 
attache for Russia, Persia, and the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey. He rendered valuable 
service to the EngUsh ambassador, Sir R. 
Morier [q. v.]. After visiting Persia in the 
oourse of 1888, he was attached next 
summer to Nasiruddin, Shah of Persia, 
on his visit to England. In 1890 he acted 
as British delegate for negotiation of a 
commercial treaty with Turkey. In 1892 
he went to Greece to make an exhaustive 
inquiry into the financial situation there, 
Ms report appearing early in 1893. In 
March 1894 he was promoted to a com- 
mercial secretaryship in the diplomatio 
service. After a riding tour aU through 
Asiatic Turkey he reported on railway 
development there in October 1895, and 
was the first to suggest British association 
with Germany in the Baghdad railway and 
British control of the seotion from Baghdad 
to the Persian Gulf ; that poHoy he advo- 
cated to the end of Ms fife. 

In December 1896 Law was transferred 
as commercial secretary to Vienna with 
supervision of Austria-Hungary, RiLSsia, 


Italy, Greece, and the Balkan States. In 
that capacity he, with Mi’, (now Sic Ikanois) 
Elliot, British minister at Sofia, negotiated 
a commercial treaty with Bulgaria in the 
rviirter of 1896-7. He represented Great 
Britain at Constantinople on the inter- 
national committee for detomiinintr the 
indemnity payable by Greece after her 
war with Turkey in 1897. His influence 
helped to keep the amount within reason- 
able limits, and in tbo autumn ho served 
at Athens on the international commission 
for the due payment of the indemnity and 
the regulation of Greek finance. 

When the international financial com- 
mission of Greek finance was founded in 
1898, Law was unanunonsly elected pre.si- 
dont. He devised an ingenious system of 
consolidation of revenues, winch rendered 
the international commission acceptable and 
uscliil to Greece, and be won a high place 
in the affections of tho pcnjilo throughout 
the country. Wliile engaged on the busmess 
he was created a K.O.M.G. in May 1898, 
and given tbo rank of resident minister 
in tho diplomatio service. Ho declined the 
Grand Cross of tho Grecian Order of the 
Saviour and other foreign decorations. 
At tho close of 1898 he went to Constan- 
tinople to represent British, Belgian, and 
Dutch bondlmldors on the council of the 
Ottoman debt. 

In March 1900 Law wont out to India ns 
finance raonibcr of the government and took 
wide views of liis responsibilities. He lost 
no time in comiileting the ourieiioy reform 
begun in 1893, sotting aside the large 
profits from rupee coinage to form a gold 
Standard reserve fund as a guarantee for 
stability of oxchaiigo. A great famine was 
alllicting tho country when he took office, 
hut a period of prosperity followed, and 
notwithstanding tho coat of the many 
administrative improvements wliioh Lord 
Curzon efiooted. Law was able to write off 
heavy arrears of land revenue and to 
make the first serious reduction of taxa- 
tion for twenty years. The hmit of income- 
tax exemption was raised from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1000 per annum, and the salt tax — 
the bm’den of which upon the masses had 
been a subject of perennial criticism of 
government— was reduced from Rs. 2.8 as. 
(equivalent to 3a. 4fZ.) to Rs. 2 ^por 
maund. In tbe budget of 1905-6, 
promulgated after Law loft office, but 
for the framing of wMoh he was mainly 
responsible, the salt tax underwent _ a 
further reduction of 8 as., and the district 
boards (roughly corresponding to the 
Enghsb county councils) received a material 
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annual subvention. One of Law’s useful 
reforms was to give the local governments 
a larger interest in the revenue and es- 
penditure under their control — a principle 
wliich was permanently adopted and ex- 
tended later. As Lord Ciirzon testified, Law 
came into closer touch vith the commercial 
community than any predecessor. To pro- 
jects like the Tata iron and steel works 
at Sakchi, Bengal [see Tat.i, Jamsetji 
Nasakwanji, Suppl. II], he gave earnest 
encouragement, and he eagerly advocated 
the new system of co-operative rural credit 
under government supervision initiated in 
1904. 

Law, who was made C.S.I. on 1 Jan. 1903, 
and K. C.S.I. in 1906, rc-.signed lus member- 
sliip of the council on 9 Jan. 1905, some three 
months before the completion of Ms term. 
He dissented from the views of the viceroy 
in his controversy with Lord Kitchener 
over army administration, and on eoniin" 
home served on the committee appointed 
by the secretary of .state in Jlay 190.1 to 
make recommendations on the .sulijeet. 
Tlus report advised chango.s, wMeh led to 
Lord Curzonls resignation (£cisl India A/m// 
Adminktration, 1905, Cd. 2718). 

To a despatch (22 Oct. 1903) of Lord 
Curzon’s government deprecating partici- 
pation in the imperial preference policy, 
which 111'. Chamberlain had begun to ad- 
vocate, Law appended a dissenting minute. 
Law’s minute was utilised in party dis- 
cussions in Great Britain and the colonies, 
and was cited with approval by Jlr. Dealdn, 
prime mioistcr of Australia at the imperial 
conference of 1907 (Official Report of Conf. 
1907). On return home. Law' became a 
vice-president of the Tariii Reform League, 
and actively championed its policy. 

Law represented Great Britain on the 
Cretan reform commission in .lanuary 1900, 
and on the committee which sat in Paris 
under the provisions of the Aet of Aigeciras 
(xipril 1906) to found the bank of Moroeoo. 
Appointed EngKah censor of the bank, he 
paid thenceforth a fortnightly visit to Paris. 
Law, w'ho was also connected with many 
financial enterprises in the City of London, 
died in Paris on 2 Nov. 1908, his sixty- 
second birthday. He was buried at Athens 
on 21 Nov. with the pubho and military 
honours due to a Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Saviour. A central street of Athens 
is named after him, and tablets to his 
memory are to be unveiled in the British 
chapel at Athens, and in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedra], Dublin. In a chapter con- 
tributed to Ms ‘ Life,’ Jlr. J. L. Garvin 
describes him as ‘ fearing no responsibility. 


yet able to show himself ... a safe and 
dexterous tactician, audacious in instinct, 
prudent in method, and yet fuU of 
emotional strength, of passionate possi- 
bilities, and all manner of great-hearted- 
ness.’ He married on 18 Oct. 1893 Catherine 
only daughter of Nicholas Hatsopoulo, a 
prominent member of an old Byzantine 
family, who had long owned property in 
Attica, and had established themselves in 
Athens on tbe erection of the Greek king- 
dom. There were no children of the union. 

[Life by Sir Theodore Morison and G. P. 
Hutchinson, 1911 ; Gen. Sir H. Brackonbury’s 
Memories, 1909 ; Sir T. Raleigh’s Lord 
Curzon in India, 1906 ; B. Lidia : Pinan. 
Statements and Diacussions thereon, 1001-2 
to 1905-0 and 1911-2 ; Greece, No. II ; 
Cor, relating to Greek Finances, 1898 ; Papers 
on Preferential Tariff for India, 1904, Cd. 
1931 ; For. Office List, 1908 ; The Times, 
4 Nov. 1008 ; Pioneer Mail of various dates ; 
information kindly supiilied by Lady Law-] 

F. H. B. 

LAW, THOJLAS GRAVES (1836-1904), 
historian and bihliogi'.apher, was great-ffl’and- 
=on of Edmund Law, bishop of C'.arlisle [q.v.], 
and grandson of Edw ard Law, first earl of 
EUenborough [q. v.]. Born on 4 Deo. 1836 
at Yeovilton in Somersetsliire, Law was 
third son and fourth of eight surviving 
children of WilHam Towry Law' (1809-1886), 
Lord Ellen borough’s youngest son, by his 
first wife, Augusta Champagne (d. 1844), 
fourth daughter of Thomas North Graves, 
second Baron Graves. The eldest son, 
Augustus Henry [q. v.], was a Jesuit 
missionary, and the second son, General 
Francis Towry Adcane Law, C.B. (1835- 
1901), saw much mUilary .service. The 
father originally served in the Grenadier 
guards, but in 1831 had taken orders in 
the Church of England, and at the time 
of his son’s birth was rector of Yeovilton 
and chancellor of the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, of wMch his kinsman, George Henry 
Law [q. T.], was bishop. 

On the death of Ms mother in 1844, Law 
was sent to school at Somerton, hut in 
the following year, on his father’.s removal 
to the living of Harborne in StaSordsMre, 
he was successively sent to St. Edmund’s 
School, Birmingham, and (as founder’s 
kin) to Winchester School, then under 
the charge of Dr. Moherly. In 1851 Ms 
father joined the Roman catholio church, 
a step wMoh necessitated his son’s leaving 
Winchester. In 1862 he studied at 
University College, London, where he had 
De Morgan and Francis Newman among 
his teachers, and in 1853 he entered the 
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Bomaii catholic college at Stonyhiirst. 
Por a time he hesitated, between the 
church and the army as a profession, and 
his father actually obtained for him a 
cadetship in the military service of the 
East India Company. In 1856, however, 
under the influence of his father’s friend. 
Father Faber, he entered the Erompton 
Oratory, London, where he was ordained 
priest in 1860. He remained in the Oratory 
till 1878, when, owing to the loss of his 
faith in the teaching of the church, he 
definitively loft its communion. 

In 1879 Law, who had long devoted 
himself to historical and literary study, 
was appointed keeper of the Signet library 
in Edinburgh, and there he pas.sed the re- 
mainder of his life. In this capacity he did 
valuable service in promoting the study of 
Scottish history. He was one of the founders, 
in 1886, of the Scottish History Society, 
and acted as its honorary secretary. In 
1898 the University of Edinbru'gh made him 
hon. LL.D. ‘ in recognition of bis learned 
labours and indefatigable industry ’ ; and 
in the last year of his life the Scottish 
BKstory Society presented him with a valu- 
able gift in recognition of his disinterested 
zeal. After a long and painful illness 
he died at his home at Duddingston, 
near Edinburgh, on 12 March 1904. Law 
was married on 15 April 1880 to Wil- 
helmina Frederica, daughter of Captain 
Allen of Errol, Perthshire, by his wife 
Lady Henrietta Dundas, and left one sou, 
Duncan, and five daughters. 

Law’s main historical interests lay in 
the sixteenth century, and specially in 
its religioua and eoolesiaatical aspects. In 
his treatment of contending religious 
forces he shows remarkable freedom from 
partisanship, and overythiug that he 
wrote was baaed on all the accessible 
sources relative to bis subject. 

His most important historioal work is 
‘ The Conflicts between Jesuits and Secu- 
lars iu the reign of Queen Ehzaboth ’ 
(1889) ; but he also wrote many reviews 
and articles, the most important of which 
wiU be found in ‘ Collected Essays and 
Reviews of Thomas Graves Law, LL.D.’ 
(Edinburgh, 1904). To this Dictionary he 
contributed sixteen memoirs, including 
those of David Laing, Edmund Law, 
bishop of Carlisle, Rotert Parsons, and 
Nicholas Sanders. For the Camden 
Society he edited ‘ The Archpriest Con- 
troversy,’ 2 vols. (1896-8) I and for the 
Scottish Text Society, ‘ Catholik Tractates 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ 1901, and 
‘The New Testament in Soots,’ 3 vols. 


(1901-3). Of special note among Law’s 
contributions to Scottish history are his 
edition of ‘Archbishop Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism,’ with preface by Gladstone (Oxford 
1884), and a chapter on Mary Stuart in 
the ‘ Cambridge Modern History ’ vol. ifi. 

[Memoir by tlio present writer, prefixed to 
Law’s OoUeoted Essays, Edinburgh, 1904, nith 
photographic portrait and bibliography.]’ 

P. H. B, 

LAWES (aftcrwardsLAWES-WlTTE- 
WRONGE), Sm CHARLES BENNET, 
second baronet (1843-1911), sculptor and 
athlete, bom at Tcignmouth on 3 Oct. 1843, 
was only son of Sir John Bemiot Lawes, first 
baronet [q.v. vSuppl. I], !of Rotbamsted, 
Hertfordsliire, by Ins wife Caroline, daughter 
of Andrew Foimlaino of Narford Hall, 
Norfolk. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Lawes was placed 
in the third class of the natural sciences 
tripoa in 1806, and graduated B.A. next 
year. Of splendid physique, he excelled in 
atlUetios both at school and college. At 
Eton ho won the first prize for the 100 yards, 
hurdle race, quarter-mile, mile, steeplechase, 
sculls, and pair oars. Aii Cambridge he was 
the chief amateur athlete of bis period. He 
won the half-mile race, the mile (1864), and 
the two miles (1806) at the university sports ; 
tho milo (1864 and 1865) at the inter- 
univorsity athletic meeting, and the one 
mile amateur championship at tho meeting 
of the Amateur Athletic Club in 1865. He 
won the Cambridge sculls in 1862, the 
diamond souBa at Henley in 1863, and the 
Wingfield sculls, also at Henley, in 1865. In 
the last year he was also amateur champion 
oarsman, and stroked the losing Cambridge 
eight in the university hoatraoe. In 1898, 
at tho age of fifty-fivo, he took up speed 
cycling, and at one time kept a pacing team 
at the Crystal Palace, where in 1890 he 
scored a twenty-fivo miles amateur record 
of fifty-one minutes, fifleou and fom’-flfths 
seconds. 

After leaving Cambridge he made 
sculpture his profession, and long routed a 
studio at CheJsea. He began his training 
in London under J. H. Foley, E.A., and in 
1869 he studied rmder Professor Hagen at 
Berlin. Between 1872 and 1908 he ex- 
hibited twelve works at the Royal 
Academy, including ‘ Girl at the Stream,’ 
‘Daphne,’ and ‘The Panther.’ A few 
other examples of his art appeared at tho 
Royal Society of British Artists and else- 
where, His figures and portraits showed 
real ability, though his success was not 
quite equal to his ambition. In later life he 
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expended much laboiu: upon a colossal group 
of ‘ The Punishment of Dirce ’ ; it was 
exhibited in 1011 at the Liternational Pine 
Arts Exhibition at Rome, where Lawes 
assisted in arranging the British sculpture. 
It was set up in 1912 in the grounds at 
Piothamsted. A smaller bronze replica is in 
the Tate Gallery. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Society of British 
Sculptors, which was founded in 1904. 

In 1882 Bichard Claude Belt, a sculptor 
of some repute, brought an aetiou against 
Lawes for alleged libels in ‘Vanity Pair’ 
for 20 August 1881, and elsewhere. Lawes 
accused Belt of the fraudulent imposture of 
putting forward under his name sculpture 
executed by other persons. The case (Belt 
V. Lawes), which excited immense attention, 
was opened before Baron Huddleston on 
21 June 1882, and occupied the court for 
fortj'-throe sittings. Leading artist.s were 
called as witnesses on each side. PhiaUy 
on 28 Dec. 1882 the jurj- decided in Belt's 
favour, and awarded huu 50001. damages. 
The case was the last heard at the old Taw 
courts at Westminster. After an appeal 
the verdict uus upheld hiilaroh 1884. 

On 31 Aug. I'JUO Lawcs, on the death of 
his father, succeeded to the baronetcy and 
the Rothamsted property. He became 
chairman of the Lawes Agrioultimal Trust 
and vice-chairman of the incorporated 
sooietjf ior extending the Rothamsted 
experuuents in agricultural science, in which 
he was keenly interested. On 18 April 
1902 he assumed by royal licence the 
additional surname of Wittewronge, after 
a kinsman, Thomas Wittewronge {d. 1763), 
from whom Ms family had derived the estate 
of Rothamsted. He died at Rothamsted on 
G Oct. 1911_ after an operation for appendi- 
citis, and was cremated at Goldcr’s Greeu. 
He married on 8 April 1869 Marie AmeUe 
Rose, daughter of Gharles George Poun- 
taiiie, and had an only son, John Beunet 
Fountaine, wdro succeeded to the baronetcy. 

At Rothamsted there is a life-size marble 
.statue of Lawes-Wittewronge, executed by 
J. H. Foley, R.A., in 1870, as weU as a por- 
trait hr oils painted by Frank Salisbury in 
1905. A memorial portrait wasj placed in 
the pavilion at Feimer’s, Cambridge, in July 
1 912. A cartoon appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
for 12 May 1883. 

[The Times, June, Nov., and Dec. (esp. 29 
Dec., leading art.) 1882,22 Deo. 1883, 18 March 
1884, 4 April and 7 Oct. 1911, 23 Jan. 1912 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1912 ; Graves, Diet, of 
Artists and Royal Acad. Exhibitors ; Cats, 
of Royal Acad, and British auction of Rome 
Exhibition ; private information.] B. S. L. 
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LAWES, WILLIAM GEORGE (1839- 
1907), missionary, son of Richard Lawes 
by his wife Mary, daughter of Joseph 
Pecover of Reading, was bum at Alder- 
maston, BerksMre, on 1 July 1839. Alter 
education at the village school, he entered 
at fourteen a Reading house of business. 
In 1858 his thoughts turned towards 
missionary work. He was accepted by the 
London Missionary vSociety, and after 
training at Bedford was ordained to the 
congregational ministry on 8 Nov. 1880. 
A few months’ voyage brought him to 
Niue (Savage Island) in the South Seas in 
August 1861, and he worked on the island 
until 1872. Bo.sides general work in the 
mission and the industrial training of the 
people, he engaged in linguistio study, and 
in 1886 completed tho task begun by 
others of rendering the New Testament 
into Niud. In 1872 he came home on 
furlough, taking with liim corrected versions 
of Ex^us, the Psalms, and the New Testa- 
ment in the vernacular. Whilst at home 
he was appointed to the New Guinea 
mission, for which he sailed in April 1874. 
He settled first at Port Moresby, and again 
devoted liimself to labours of translation. 
He reduced the Motu language to writing, 
prepared simple books in the language, 
set himself to the traruslation of the New 
Testament, and founded a tr.aining institu- 
tion for New Guinea natives. When the 
British protectorate over Now Guinea was 
proclaimed in 1884, Lawes, with James 
I Chalmers [q. v. Suppl. II], gave much help 
to the British authorities. For twenty 
years his home was at Port Moresby, but on 
the training iustitution being moved to 
Vatorata, Lawes made that his centre. 
His position among both the settlers and the 
natives enabled him to give much help to 
the British administration — help gratetuUy 
acknowledged by Sir Whlliam jMaegregor, 

‘ fu'st ruler of British New Guinea ’ (Li/r, 
p. 289). By the influence of Sir William, 
Lawes received the degree of D.D. from 
Glasgow University in April 1895. In the 
following year he visited Australia, and 
during Ms stay in Sydney saw through the 
press several worla in Motu— selections 
from Old Testament Iiistory, a collection 
of 204 hymns, a catechism, forms of ser- 
vice, a Motu grammar and dictionary, 
and a manual of geography and arithmetic. 
In 1901 he took to England] a reviaed 
Motu version of the New Testament. 

In 1898 Lawes explored the mountainous 
region at the hack of Vatorata, In 1905 
he marked on a map ninety-six villages 
with the inhabitants of wMoh he bad been 
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friendly. On liis leaving New Guinea 
in March 1006, an address signed by the 
acting lieutenant-governor and the chief 
commercial men in the island noted his 
services to geograpliioal and philological 
science, as well as to the missionary cause. 

Lawes settled at Sydney, and died then; 
from jineumonia on 0 Aug. 1907. He 
married, in November 1869, Nanny Wick- 
ham, who proved a zealous co-worker both 
in Niue and New Guinea, and survived him. 
They had four sons and one daughter, 

Lawes, though to some extent obscured 
by the more strildng achievements of hie 
colleague Chalmens, efficiently helped to 
set the New Guinea work on firm fonuda- 
tions and to secure for it the general respect 
of the official and commercial communities. 

[King’s W. G. Lawes of Savage Island and 
New Guinea ; Lovett’s Janies Chalmers : 
his Autobiograpfiy aud Letters ; Lindt’s 
Piotnresrpie New Guinea, 1887 (poiirait) ; 
Lovett’s Hist, of tlio London Missionary Soo., 
vol. i. ; Oanlon’s Hist, of the Brit, and 
Foreign Bible Soe., vol. v. ; private infor- 
mation.] A. E. B. 

LAWLEY, FEANOIS CHARLES (1825- 
1901), spot'lsman and journalist, born on 
24 May 1825, was fourth and youngest 
son of Sir Paul Beilby Lawley-Thompson, 
first Baron Wenlook, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Richard NeviUe, second Lord 
Braybrooke. After attending a school 
at Hatfield, he entered Rugby on 24 May 
1837, and matriculated from Balhol College, 
Oxford, on 21 March 1844. In 1848 ho 
won a second class in hterie humaniores, 
graduated B.A., and was elected a fellow 
of All Souls. In 1847 he entered the 
Inner Temple as a student, but was not 
called to the bar. He proceeded B.O.L. in 
1851. Resolving on a political career, 
he was elected M.P. for Beverley as an 
advanced liberal in July 1852. Glad- 
stone, when he became chancellor of the 
exchequer in December, made liim a private 
secretary, and ho performed his duties to 
the satisfaction of his chief, who remained 
his friend for life. Lawley gave up his 
Oxford fellowship in 1853. In May 1854 
the duke of Newcastle, the colonial 
secretary, sounded Lawley as to hi,s willing- 
ness to accept the governorship of South 
Australia. After the duke of Newcastle’s 
retirement on 8 June 1864, his successor 
at the colonial office. Sir George Grey, 
made the offer in formal terms, and Lawley 
accepted it — with disastrous result to his 
career. 

From an early age Lawley had interested 
himself in horse-racing — although while a 


fellow of AH Souls’ he could not (he said) 
run horses in his own name — and ho soon 
involved himself disastrously in gamblina 
and speculation. The colt Clincher 
which he bought in 1849 jointly with the 
earl of Airlic, started favourite for the 
Derby of 1850, hut ran third only to 
Voltigeur and Pitsford, wth the result that 
Law'ley lost many thousands. In 1851 he 
w'as to some extent interested in the 
fortunes of Teddington, w'ho won the 
Derby. Subsequently ho was owner of 
the well-know'ii horse Gemma di Vergy, 
who won thirteen races as a two-year-old. 
Meanwhile dealings on the stock exchange 
exposed him to serious imputations. Ho 
was freely charged with turning to profit- 
able ijersonal use private information 
acquired as Gladstone’s secretary, and 
ho made admissions on being challenged 
by Bh‘ George Grey which led to the 
cancelling of liis colonial appointment. 
On 3 Adgust Law'ley’.s position was fully 
explained in the House of Commons by Sir 
George Grey, and in the discussion which 
followed Disraeli, Bright, Gladstone, and 
many others took part. Apart from 
questions of conduct, the bestowal of the 
governorship was oen.surcd on the ground of 
Lawloy’s youth ; Gladstone defended his 
secretary on this and every count {Hansard, 
3rd series, oxxxv. 1226-59). 

Amid these embarrassments Lawley 
quitted England for the United States, 
and remained there for nine years, rrith 
little interruption. In America he acted 
as special correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ 
with the confederate army during the 
civil war. His despatches were admirable, 
both as to style and matter, and his valuable 
‘ Account of the Battle of Fredericksburg ’ 
was published separately, He was in close 
touch with the Generals Stonewall Jackson, 
Longstreet, and Stuart, Returning to 
England in May 1866, he settled in London 
as a sporting writer and joiunalist, and 
quickly acquired a literary reputation. He 
was a frequent contributor to the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ with which he was connected 
until his death. He also published much 
in ' Baily’s Magazine.’ An accurate and 
polished style, a retentive memory, and 
a vast fund of first-hand knowledge and 
anecdote, gave value to his work. His 
range of topic in newspaper and magazine 
was wide, extending over ‘ Trainers, New 
and Old,’ ‘ Sport in tho Southern States,’ 
‘ Napoleon’s Chargers,’ ‘ Decline of Irish 
Humour,’ ‘ A Word for Pugilism, ’ and 
‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Coaching Days.’ _ To 
this Dictionary he contributed a memoh' of 
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Admiral Rous. In 1SS9 he intervened in 
the bitter controversy respecting the con- 
duct of Charles Wood, the jockej', rvith 
a pamphlet in Wood’s defence, entitled 
‘The Bench and the Jockey Club.’ 

As a vrriter of books Lavley’s most 
.successful effort was ‘ The Life and Times of 
“The Ilniid ” ’ [i. e. Henry Hall Dixon, q. v. 
iSuppl. I] (1895). In conjunction u-ith John 
Kent he published in 1892 ‘ The Racing 
of Lord George Bentinck.’ Of handsome 
presence and courtly demeanour, Lawley 
proved a fascinating companion. He died 
on 18 Sept. 1901, in King’s College Hospital. 
London, from an illness which had seized 
him that day in the street. In 1360 he 
married Henrietta, daughter of Frederick 
Zaiser, chaplain to the King of Saxony. 
He left no issue. 

[Tlie Times, 21 Sept. 1901 ; Daily Tele- 
graph, 21 Sept. lOlll ; Sport'inaii, 20 Sept. 
1901 ; Daily’s Mac.. Feb. 19U2 (portruit) ; 
Lawley’s The Bench and the .Joekev Club. 
IhSO.] E. M. 

LAWSON, GEORGE (1831-190.9), opli- 
thalmio surgeon, hoin in Loudon on 23 Aug. 
1831, was second son of William Lauson 
of the firm of Trower, Trower and Lawson, 
wine merchants, of the City of London, by 
his uife Anne Norton. After education 
at the Blaokhoath proprietary school, he 
entered King’s College Hospital in 1848. 
Admitted M.R.C.S. in 1852, he served for 
a year as house sui'geon to Sir William 
Fergusson [q. v.]. In 1852 he became a 
licentiate in midudfery of the College of 
Surgeons and licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries. Early in 1854 Lawson entered 
the army as an assistant surgeon, and in 
March of that year ho left England with the 
first draft of troops for Malta. On the out- 
break of the Crimean war he was detailed 
for duty at Varna with the third division 
under General Sir Richard England ; from 
Varna ho went to the Crimea and saw the 
first shot fired at Bulganak. He was present 
at the battles of Alma and Inkerman and 
was sent to Balaclava about the middle of 
January 1855. He had a severe attack of 
typhus fever in May 1855, followed by com- 
plete paraplegia. Although he had been 
gazetted assistant surgeon to the third 
battalion of the rifle brigade he was invalided 
home and at the end of the war he resigned 
liis commission. 

Lawson then decided to practise in 
London. Elected F.R.O.S. in 1867, he settled 
at 63 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, and 
turned his attention more especially to oph- 
thalmic .surgery, probably at the suggestion 


of Sir William Bowman [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
had been assistant .surgeon at King’s College 
Hospital wliiLst Lawson acted as house 
surgeon. Becoming clinical assistant to 
Bowman at the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, he u as in 1862 elected 
surgeon to the hospital on the retirement of 
Alfred Poland (1822-1872), uas appointed 
full surgeon in 1867 and consulting surgeon 
in 1891. Ho held the post of surgeon to tlio 
Great Northern Hospital for a short time, 
j To the Middlesex Hospital he was elected 
I assistant surgeon in 1S63, .surgeon in 1871, 
lecturer on surgery in 1878, and consulting 
surgeon in 1896. He served as a niembcr 
of the council of the College of Surgeons 
from 1884 to 1892, and in 1886 was ap- 
pointed surgeon-oculist to Queen Victoria. 
He died in London on 12 Got. 1903, and 
was buried at Hildenborough, Kent. He 
married, on 5 March 1863. Mary, daughter 
of William Thomson, of the Indian medical 
service, by wlwm he had seven sons. 

Lawson practised ophthalmic surgery as 
a part of general surgny and uas little 
affected by the tendency lowuids specialism 
uhich completely divorced the two subjects 
heloro his death. 

His works are : 1. ‘ Injuries of the Eye, 
Dibit and Eyelids; their immediate and 
remote effects,’ 1867. 2. ‘ Diseases and 

Injuries of the Eye ; their medical and 
surgical treatment,’ 1869 ; 6th edit. 1903. 

[Lancet, 1903, ii. 1184 (with portrait); 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1903, ii. 1019 (mth por- 
trait) ; private information.] D’A. P. 

LAWSON, GEORGE ANDERSON 
(1832-1904), sculptor, bom at Edinburgh 
in 1832, was son of David Lawson by liis 
wife *\nne Campbell. After early education 
at George Heriot’s Hospital and training 
under Alexander Handyside Ritchie [q. v.] 
and ill the schools of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Lawson went to Rome, where 
he was a critical admirer of John 
Gibson [q. v.]. Returning to England, 
he made his home for some years at 
Liverpool, gaining a considerable local 
reputation for imaginative groups and 
figures in terra-cotta. In 1882 he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy a marble statuette 
of ‘Jeannie Deans,’ and in 1868 he went 
to London. In 1868 Ha ‘ Dominie Sampson,’ 
a humorous representation, free from aU 
exaggeration, of the old pedant in Scott’s 
‘ Guy Mamiering,’ was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and gained wide popularity. 
Law'son continued to exHbit regularly, 
gradually abandoning, however, the pic- 
ture.sque and romantic style of his eaiiier 
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works for a greater classioal severity. 
He produord some cliarmiug studios of 
adolescence, among tliem ‘ Calliclcs ’ (R.A. 
1879 ; now in the possession of Lady 
Pease), suggested hy Matthew Arnold’s 
' Empedocles on Etna,’ and ‘ Daphne ’ 
(R.A. 1880). More ambitious, though 
not more successful, works were ‘ In the 
Arena ’ (R.A. 1878) and ‘ Cleopatra ’ (R.A. 
1881), the former a spmted representation 
of a straggle between athlete and panther, 
while the latter shows the Egyptian queen 
dying of the asp’s stmg. ‘ The Danaid ’ 
(R.A. 1882), a listless figure full of weari- 
noss and dejeotion oarrymg an urn to the 
fomitain, and ‘ Old Marjorie ’ (R.A. 1890), 
a fine study of an old Scottish woman’s 
head, also had admirers. 

In portraiture the Burns memorial at 
Ayr (R.A. 1893), a replica of which was 
erected in Melbourne in 1903, was his 
best-known work. Ho also executed the 
Welfington monument m Liverpool, and 
statues of Joseph Pease for Darlington 
and James Arthur for Glasgow, and he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy busts 
of George Macdonald (1871) and others. 
All his work showed intelleotual oflort, 
but at times it lacked spoutanoity and 
freshness. 

Lawson died at Riolunond, Surrey, on 
23 Sept. 1904. He married on 28 Aug. 
1862 Jane, daughter of ^ Matthew Frier of 
Edinburgh ; they had no issue. A portrait 
in oils of Lawson, by John Pottle, R.A., is 
in the possession of his nephew, Mr. Matthew 
F. Lawson, at Seaforth, Bridge of Allan. 

[The Times, 24 Sept. 1904 ; Spiclmann's 
British Sculpture, 1901 ; art. on Sculpture 
in Enoyo. Brit. 11th edit. ; art. by Edmund 
Gesso in Century Mag., July 1S83 ; Graves’s 
Roy. Acad. Exhibitors.] S. E. E. 

LAWSON, Sm WILFRID, second 
baronet (1829-1906), politician and tem- 
perance advocate, horn on 4 Sept. 1829 at 
his father’s house, Brayton, near Carlisle, 
was eldest son in a family of fom sons 
and four daughters of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
(1795-1867), by his wife Caroline, daughter 
of Sir James Graham, first baronet, of 
Netherby, and sister to Sir James Robert 
George Graham [q. v.],'‘the Peelite states- 
man. The family surname was originally 
Wybergh. The politician’s father was 
younger son of Thomas Wybergh of Clif- 
ton HaO, Westmoreland, whose family was 
settled there since the fourteenth century. 
Thomas Wyhergh’s wife Elizabeth was 
daughter of John Hartley of Whitehaven, 
and sister of Anne, wife of Sir Wilfrid 


Lawson, tenth and last baronet, of IselHall 
Cockormouth, who died without issue oii 
14 June 1806 ; this Sir Wilfrid’s propertv 
passed by his will to the oldest son of hig 
wife’s sister, another Thomas Wybergh, who 
assumed the surname of Lawson, and dyinn 
unmarried on 2 May 1812 was succeeded in 
his estates by his next brother, Wilfrid Wy- 
bergh, who also look the name of Lawson 
and was made a baronet on 30 Sept. 1831. 

Young Lawson was brought up at 
home. His father, an advanced liberal 
was devoted to the causes of temperance', 
peace, and free trade. Ho held dissent- 
ing opinions, and he chose as tutor for his 
boys a young man, J. Oswald Jackson, 
who had just loft the dis,5enting college 
at Homerton, and was in after years a 
congregationalist minister. The instruc- 
tion was desnltory, and Lawson declared 
in after life that ho ‘ had never had any 
education,’ and that Adam Smith’s 
‘ Wealth of Nations ’ was the hook which 
taught him all he knew. He was. 
however, early initiated into the sports of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing, and was a 
capjilal shot and a hard rider. In 1854 
ho bought the hounds which had belonged 
to John Pod [q. v.] of the hunting song, 
amalgamated them with a small pads which 
he already possessed, and became master 
of the Cumberland foxhounds. He took 
a keen interest in agriculture, woodcraft, 
and all rural pursuits. Ho was curly 
made J.P., and was active in the social 
and public life of the comity. 

His father, whose political convictions 
he shared, wished him to enter parlia- 
ment at the earliest opportmiity. On 
21 March 1857 Lawson conte.5ted in the 
liberal intorc.st West Cumberland, which 
had always been represented by two tory 
members. Diu-ing the contest Lawson 
first gave proof of his faculty for public 
speaking, in which humour and sarcasm 
played a oliiof part. But ho ivas at the 
bottom of the poll, with 1554 vote,? against 
1825 recorded for the second tory. The 
new parliament was dissolved in 1S69, 
and on 31 May Lawson, standing for 
Carlisle with his uncle. Sir James Graham, 
was returned to the House of Commons, 
in which he sat with few intervals till his 
death, forty-seven years later. His maiden 
speech was made with miusual self- 
posso.ssion in 1860, and Lawson early made 
a reputation as, in his own words, ‘ a 
fanatic, a faddist, and an extreme man.’ 
Joining the radical section of his party, 
which was out of sympathy with the 
liberal prime minister. Lord Palmerston, 
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lie dogcedly voted for the old priueiples 
of ‘ peace, retrenclinient, and refom,’ for 
abstention from interference in foreign 
affairs, and for the promotion of religious 
equality. 

To the furtherance of temperance reform, 
vhioh the majority of liberals scouted as a 
crotchet, Lawson was already committed, 
although he was not yet a profe.ssed 
abstainer, and with tbia cau.se he chiefly 
identified himself in the House of Commons 
and the coimtrj'. In the session of 1863 
he .supported a inotioir in favour of Sunday 
closing, and the home secretary, Sir 
tJeorge C4rey, who opposed it, said that 
Lawson's argument was equally good for 
total proliihition. ‘ That ’ (wTote Lawson) 

‘ w as just where I wanted niy argument to 
tend.’ Thus encouraged, he produced 
on 8 dime 1861 his ‘ permissive bill,’ 
which provided that drink-shops should be 
suirpiesspd in any locality where a two- 
thirds majority of the iiihahitants voted 
against their continuance. The bill was 
rejected by 291 to 37. 

On the dissolution of jmrliaineut m July 
ISO.o Law.-un stood again for Carlisle, ami 
was defeated by fifteen vote.s. His radi- 
calism had offended inodeiate liber.rls ; 
and the ‘ permissive bill ’ barl aroused the 
fury of tbo liquor-trade. Excluded from 
parliament, Lawson bestirred liimself on 
the platform, speaking in favour of exten- 
sion of the suffrage, abolition of church 
rates, Irish disestablishment, and, above 
all, liquor-law reform. He became closely 
associated with the United Kingdom 
Alliance (founded in 1853 for the total 
suppression of the liquor traffic), and he 
was elected president in 1879. He sought 
every opportunity of pleading for legis- 
lation on the lines of his ‘ permissive bill ’ 
of 1864, but the policy acquired the new' 
name of ‘ local option,’ or ‘ local control,’ 
and later it rvas known as ‘ local veto.’ 
Lawson’s lifelong principle was : ‘ No 

forcing of liquor-shops into unwilling 
areas.’ 

In 1867 Law.9on’s father died, and he 
snoceeded to the baronetcy and estates. 
After the dissolution of 1868 Lawson, who 
was an enthusiastic champion of Gladstone’s 
policy of Irish disestablishment, and in- 
deed upheld disestablishment evcrjwvhere, 
was returned for Carlisle at the top of the 
poll. In the now' parliament he was 
active in support of the government 
measures, but ffiso identified hhuself with 
many unpopular causes. He advocated 
women’s rights ; in 1870 he moved a 
resolution condemning the opium-traffic. 
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which was heavily defeated. At the end 
of the sc.-^siou of 1870 he voted, with five 
supporters, against some addition to the 
army which had been judged expedient 
in view of the rr.'inco-Gemian war. In 
1872 he moved a resolution to the effect 
that we should, as soon as possible, extricate 
ourselves from aU treaties w'ith foreign 
powers, by which we bound ourselves to 
fight for them and their dominions. He 
was opposed by Gladstone, and beaten 
by 126 to 21. To the end of his life he 
maintained that his propo.sal was sound 
and struck at the root-danger of our foreign 
policy. 

On his permi'-iive bill be still concen- 
trated his main energies. He reintroduced 
it on 12 Hay 1809, 17 May 1871, 8 Jfay 
1872, 7 May 1873, and 17 June 1874. The 
adverse majorities fluctuated from 257 
in 1864 to 72 in 1871, hut Lawson’.s 
enthuyasm never slackened. Dui'ing tlio 
recess of 1871-2 he was busy tlu’ough the 
country speaking in favour of his 
measure. Accompanied by (Sir) George 
Trevelyan, he met in some large towns 
a ftiriously hoitile reception. I’rnm the 
lepulilican agiiaiion of .Sir Charles Dilke 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and others Lawson held 
aloof, but on 19 JIarch 1872 be voted in 
the minority of two for Lilke’s motion of 
inquiry into Queen Victoria’s expenditure, 
which Auberon Herbert seconded. 

In the ne.xt parliament (1874-80), for 
which Lawson was again returned for Car- 
lisle, but in the second place, be continued 
his light for temperance, introducing his 
proposals in each of four session.?, and 
incurring heavy defeats, but abstaining 
in debate from controversial questions on 
which be bad no special loiowledge. In 
1875 the bill was rejected by a majority 
of 28.5. He advocated in 1875-6 Sunday 
closing in Ireland, a measure which was 
carried in 1879. In 1877 he supported 
with some misgivinga Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s ‘ Gothenburg system ’ for municipal 
control of liquor traffic, which eliminates 
the element of private profit, Li 1879 
ho changed his permissive hill for a local 
option resolution, which was rejected by 
a majority of 88. 

Despite Lawson’s love of sport and horses, 
his development of puritan energy led him 
to oppose m 1874 the traditional ‘ adjourn- 
ment for the Derby.’ For many years be 
annually waged war on the proposal to 
make the day a holiday, and in 1892 he 
carried his point, with the result that the 
motion for adjournment was not renewed. 
On this and all other topics he seasoned 
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his speech witli -welcome humour and apt 
quotation. 

To the parliament of 1880-6 La-wson 
■ivaa again returned for Carlisle in the second 
place. He argued for religious freedom 
when Charles BracUaugh, an avowed 
atheist, was excluded from the house [q. v. 
iSuppl. I]. He voted against Forster’s Irish 
coercion hill in 1881, and with the Ii-ish 
nationalists. He persistently^ resisted the 
liberal govermnent’s policy in Egypt in 
1882-3. To his proposed reform of the 
liquor traffio a majority of the new house 
was favourable, and in Jmie 1880 he for 
the fir.st time carried by twenty-six votes 
his resolution in favour of local option. 
In the folio-wing year he carried it by 
forty-two, and in 1883, when Gladstone 
voted with him, by eighty-seven. 

At the general election of November 
1886, which followed the extension of the 
suffrage to the agrioultural labourers, 
Lawson was defeated in the Gochermoutli 
di-vision of Cumberland by ten votes. 
Eive hundred Irish constituents voted 
against him. There was a paradox in 
his defeat by the labourers and the Irish, 
in both of whose interests he had consis- 
tently -n’orked hard during the last parlia- 
ment. He watched from the Ri-vieta the 
subsequent struggle in parliament over 
Gladstone’s homo rule biU, with which 
he was in complete sympathy. Lr Jmie 
1886 he stood as home rule candidate for 
the Gockennouth division, and won by 
1004 votes. In the new parliament be 
zealously supported the Irish cause, and 
resisted Mr. Balfour’s policy of coercion 
in aU its phases. In 1888 he successfully 
opposed the clauses in the local govern- 
ment biU which would have pro-vided com- 
pensation for publicans whose licences were 
not renewed. 

Lawson was re-elected for the Cocker- 
mouth division in 1892 and 1898, but took 
a less eou.spiouous part in the parliament, 
although he -was steadfast to all the causes 
which he had earlier espoused. A reduc- 
tion in his majority at Gockennouth in 
1895 he attributed to the rmpopularity of 
the local veto bUl, on which Sir WilUam 
Haroourt (thorrgh not the prime minister. 
Lord Rosebery) had appealed to the 
country. To the South African war, which 
broke out in October 1899, he was abso- 
lutely opposed, and as a pro-Boer he was 
defeated at Cockermouth by 209 votes. 
He found comfort in poUing upwards of 
4000 votes. During the autumn and 
winter of 1901 he engaged anew, after a 
holiday on the Rmera, in political agita- 


tion outside parliament. In April ign^l 
he was returned at a hye-election for the 
Camhorne division of Cornwall, on the 
understanding that, at the expiration 
of the parliament, ho should be at 
liberty i.o contest his old coiiatituetiov 
He now rarely missed a day’s attendance 
at the house, or failed to take part in a 
di-vision. The fiscal controversy -which 
opened in 1903 gave him the opportunitv 
of avowing his passionate atlaohment to 
the cause of free trade. At the general 
election of January 1906 he was again 
returned for the Cockermouth division. 
After the election the liberal prime minister' 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, offered' 
him a privy couneillorship ; and it is 
ohavacteristio of Lawson that no one 
heard of the offer tiU it had been decKned. 
Lawson W’as elated by the liberal triumpli 
of 1906, hut his health showed signs of 
failure. He had long given up himting, 
and latterly did not ride ; but he went on 
shooting to the end. On 29 Juno 1906 
ho voted in the house for the last time in 
a division on clause iv. of Mr. BiiTell’s 
education hill He died at Ms London 
house, 18 Ovington Square, S.W., on 1 July 
1906, and was buried in the ohurobyord 
of Aspatria, in wliich parish Brayton is 
situated. On 12 November 1800 Lawson 
married Mary, daughter of Joseph Pook- 
linglon-Sonhou.so of NetherhaU, Cuinher- 
land, by whom ho had foui- sons and four 
daughters. There is an oil painting (by 
C. L. Biu'iib) at Brayton. A statue of Law'- 
son by Ml'. David M'Oill is on tho Victoria 
Embankment, and a driuldug-fountain, 
with a medallion portrait by Roselieh, at 
Aspatria. A cartoon portrait appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in 1880. 

Lawson, despite Ms strong and un- 
changing conviotion.q, was absolutely just 
to friend and foe alike, and his justice was 
tempered by a tenderness which had its 
root in a singularly humane disposition. 
He always claimed for others the same 
freedom of opinion and expression which 
he claimed for himself. His power of 
speech was well adapted to great popular 
audiences. His humour was spontaneous 
and imforced ; his jokes, like those of 
Sydney Smith, were rich and various, and 
always served tho purposes of Ms serious 
argument. He had a vein of sarcasm 
wMoh, though never personal, was extremely 
keen, wrote light verse with quickness 
and ease, and often combined in it humour 
and sarcasm with great pungency. His 
main political aim was as simple and 
sincere as Ms character. He saw in the 
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liquor traffic the great moral and material 
curse of England; and he devoted all his 
energies to the attempt to destroy it. From 
fct to last, he was the most disinterested 
of politicians. 

fe'eleotions from Lawson's speeches were 
publi-<hed under the titles : ‘ Gay Wi.sdom,’ 
first series (reprinted from the Liverpool 
‘ Argus ’), 1877 ; ‘ Wit and Wisdom,’ 

1886 ; and ‘ Wisdom, grave and gay,’ 
cliiefly on temperance and prohibition, 
selected and edited by R. A. Jameson (1880). 
His verses on political themes were collected 
with illustrations by Sir E. Camithcra 
Gould in ‘ Cartoons in Rhyme and Line ’ 
in 1003, 4to. Ha also issued in 1903 
verses entitled ‘ The Conque.st of Camborne, 
9 April 1903.’ 

[Sh W. Law'son's manuscript diary; Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, a Memoir, edited by 
G. W. E. Itusaell, 1909 ; private information ; 
Lucy’s Diary of Parliament 1874-190.3.] 

G. iW E. R. 

LEADER, JOHH TEMPLE (1810-1903). 
pohtichin and connoisseur, born at his 
father’s country house, Putney Hill Villa, 
sometimes called Lower House, on 7 May 
1810, was younger son (in a family of two 
sons and four daughter.,) of William Loader, 
a wealthy merchant of London {d. 1828), 
by his wife Mary (1702-183S). 

The father, son of a eoachmaker of the 
same names, was engaged in business as 
coachbuilder, distiller, and glass manu- 
facturer ; he sat in the House of 
Commons from 1812 to 1818 as whig 
member for Camelford, a pocket borough 
wliich he bought of Lord Holland 
for 8000Z. Erom 1820 to 1828 he repre- 
sented Winohelsea, a pocket borough of 
Lord Darlington, afterwards duke of Cleve- 
land, and there he had as colleague Henry, 
afterwards I^ord Brougham, with whom he 
grew' inlimate. A patron of art, he com- 
missioned George Henry Harlow [q. v.] to 
paint several portrait groups of his chil- 
dren, in one of which (now at Hohnwood, 
Putney Heath) John figures as a boy. 

After education at private schools, John 
entered Charterhouse in 1823, and won 
a gold medal there, but soon left to study 
under a private tutor, the Rev. Patrick 
Smyth of Menzies, with whom he visited 
Ireland, Norway, and France. The acci- 
dental death at Oxford of his elder 
brother Wfiliam in February 1826 made 
him heir to the main part of his father’s 
large fortune, which he inherited on his 
father’s death on 13 Jan. 1828. On 12 Feb. 
following he matriculated as a gentleman 
commoner from Christ Church, Oxford. 


Although he was an idle and spendthrift 
undergraduate, ho foimed the acquaintance 
of some serioli.s contomporarios, including 
James Robert Hope Scott, W. E. Gladstone, 
and Sir Stephen Glymie. IVith the last 
he made arohmological excursions which 
stimulated a lifelong taste. His favourite 
recreation in youth was swimming, which 
he practised to extreme old age. In Ms 
Oxford vacations he continued his foreign 
travels. He was in Paris during the 
revolution of 1830, and there, through 
the introduction of Ms father’s friend. 
Brougham, came to know many liberal 
politicians like Arago, Cuvier, and Armand 
Carrel. He took no degree at the univer- 
sity, and after leaving Oxford actively 
engaged in politics. He attached himself 
to the advanced wing of the liberal party, 
and in that interest was elected M.P. for 
Bridgwater in January 183-5. He at once 
made a mark in political circles. In the 
house he generally acted with Grote, 
Molesworth, and the philosophical radicals, 
and was among the most thoroughgoing 
champions of ‘ The People’s Charter ’ 
(of. W. E. Ad.uis, 3Ietiious of a Social 
Ainni, 1903. p. 151). In his first session ho 
seconded Grote’s resolution in favour of 
the ballot. John Arthur Roebuck [q. v.] 
regarded him ns a useful politician, but 
feared his addiction to social amusements. 
Some of his party friciid.s complained that 
his political speeolies were too violent and 
bitter. In 1836 he joined the Reform Club, 
of wMoh he remained a member till Ms 
death. In February 1837, as a disciple of 
Brougham and Grote, he was admitted to 
the first council of the new London Uni- 
versity (Gmi. Maq. 1837, i. 408), and in 
the same month lie presided at a dinner to 
Thomas Wakley, which was attended by 
Daniel O’Connell, Joseph Hume, and most 
of the forward radicals. 

In May 1837 Leader ml venturously' 
accepted the CMltern hundreds in order 
to contest Westmin-ster at a bye-election 
against Sir Francis Burdett. Having 
abandoned his radical principles, Burdett 
had resigned the seat, and was challenging 
Ms constituents to return him anew as a 
conservative. Leader was defeated, polling 
3052 votes against 3567, but he renewed 
Ms candidature at the general election in 
August, when Ms opponent was Sir George 
Murray, and he was elected by 3793 against 
2620. He was re-eleoted in July 1841, and 
remained the representative of IVestminster 
till the dissolution in 1847. He continued 
to advocate chartism and radicalism with 
unabated energy. On 2 May 1842 he 
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seconded Thomas Duncomho’s motion 
‘ that the petitioners for the national 
charter be heard at the bar of the house.’ 
In the same session (18 Feb.) he supported 
0. P. Villiers’s motion for the total repeal 
of the corn laws. On 13 Fob. 1844 he spoke 
in hehalf of the Uberties of Canada, which 
be joined Roebuck in championing. He was 
not heard in the house again (Hansaed, 
Behaies, 1836-44). 

Wliile in the house Leader was prominent 
in aU phases of London society, and ex- 
tended his large acquaintance on holiday 
tours in Italy and Ihance. His intimacy 
with Brougham grew and he was his 
only companion, on 21 Oct. 1839, in the 
carriage accident near Brougham HaU, 
Cumberland, which led to the sensational 
report of Brougham’s death {Loud Bkobgii- 
ton’s Eeminiaceiices, v. 229). He enter- 
tained largely at his residence at Putney 
and at a house which he rented in Stratton 
Street. His friend Edward John Trelawny 
[q. V.] long lived with him at Putney. 
Other offhis guests there included Richard 
Monckto'n Iffilues, Charles Austin, and 
French, Italian, and American visitors to 
the oouiitiy (see for list R. E. Leader’s 
Aittob. of j. A. Roelmek, 1807, pp. 106-7). 
He saw much in London of Louis Napo- 
leon, afterwards Napoleon III, who, when 
projecting his descent ' on Boulogne in 
1840, sohoited Leader’s influence with his 
French friends. He cultivated intercourse 
with men of letters and artists, and showed 
an interest in Gabriele Rossetti, the father 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ( W. M. Rossetti’s 
Eeminisceiicen, 1906, pp. 360-7). 

In 1844 Leader’s career underwent, with- 
out explanation, a sudden change. Aban- 
doning his promising political prospects and 
his manifold interests at home, he left 
England for the Continent, and although his 
life was prolonged for nearly haU a century 
he thenceforth paid his native country only 
rare and brief visits. At first he spent much 
time at Cannes with his friend Brougham, 
and here Cobden met them both in 1846. 
Like Brougham, Leader acquired property 
at Cannes, and exerted himself to improve 
the place. He built a residence there, 
which was known as the ‘ Chateau Leader,’ 
and the'munioipality named a thoroughfare 
‘ Boulevard Leader.’ But he parted with 
his possessions at Cannes some time before 
his death. 

It was with Florence that Leader’s exile 
was mainly identified. In that city and 
its near neighbourhood he purchased 
many old hruldings of liistoric interest, 
elaborately restoring them at munificent 


cost and filling tbera with works of art and 
antiquitic.s. On 16 Feb. 1800 he bought the 
ancient Villa Pazzi, in the village of Majano 
near Floronce, On 6 March 185s ho 
purchased the ruined medieval castle of 
Vinoigliata, in 1857 a house in the Piazza 
dei Petti in Florence itself, and on 8 April 
1862, the Villa Catanzaro, also at JlajaM, 
All these edifices were practically rebuilt 
under his supervision. The two houses at 
Majano were each renamed ViUa Temple 
Leader {La parocchia di S. Martino e 
Majano: Cenni storici. Floronce, 1875. 
G. Marcotti, Simpatie di Majano, Leltere 
dalla Villa T ample. Leader, Florence, 1883). 
In the restoration of the gigantic castle of 
Vinoigliata Leader took immense interest. 
Tho exhaustive reconstruction was the work 
of Giuseppi Fancelli, son of the fattore 
or steward of Leader’s Florentine estates, 
whom ho had had trahied as an arohitect. 
As at his villas at Majano, Loader provided 
at Vincighata a spacious swimming-bath 
in the grounds, where he indulged his 
favourite pastime winter and summer fill 
near his death. Although he lived part of 
each year in the restored castle, he freely 
opened it to the puhlio. His pride in it 
increased with his years, and he delighted 
in conducting through it distinguished 
visitors. His visitors’ book at Vinoigliata 
abounded in autographs of persons oi 
eminence in royal, artistic, and literary 
circles throughout Europe ; Queen Victoria 
signed the book on 16 Apiil 1888. Hs 
commemorated many of these visits by 
inscriptions on marble slabs which he 
affixed to the castle walls. Some of his 
Florentine guests renewed old associations. 
In January 1888 he acted ns cicerone to 
Gladstone and his family, and he opened au 
intimate correspondence with the statesman 
which continued till the end of Gladstone’s 
life. He surprised Gladstone by his vitality, 
and interested him in a collection which he 
formed of English words derived from the 
Italian (cf. Philological Pastimes of an 
Englishman in Tuscany, with some Letters 
of Gladstone to J. T. Leader, 1898). 

Leader’s practical interest in Florentine 
archmology, which extended beyond his ow'n 
possessions, was rewarded by the bestowal 
on him of the knight oommandership of the 
crown of Italy by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Under his auspices many arohroologioal 
treatises concerning Vincigliata and Majano 
were compiled and published, and several 
Italian manuscripts of literary, historical, 
or genealogical interest were printed at 
his expense. Zealously studying the careers 
of historical personages who were associated 
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irith his Italian properties, Ijeader with the 
aid of competent scholars made especially 
exhaustive researches into the biographies 
of Sir Jolm Hawkwood [cp v.] and Robert 
Dudley, titular duke of iSTorthuinberland 
[q. V.]. His life of Hawkwood, ‘ Giovanni 
Acuto,’ which came out at Florence in 18S9 
in the joint names of him=elf and Giuseppe 
Marootti, is a standard work ; it was 
translated into English by • Reader Scott ’ in 
1SS9 [ace Raxteb, Lucy. Snppl. 11]. Hardly 
leas elaborate is Leader’s ‘Life of Sir Robert 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland ’ (Florence, 
1895), in the preface to which ho acknow- 
ledges ‘ Leader vSeott’a ’ assistance. An 
Italian translation appeared at Florence 
in 1890. 

Leader died, active to the last, at 14 
Piazza del Pitti, Florence, on 1 March 1903. 
Late in life lie adopted the Roman catholic j 
faith, and in accordance uith a codicil to his ' 
will he w.us buried with Roman catholic rites. ' 

On 19 Aug. 1867 Leader married, on one of 
his few visits to London, by special licence. 
M.aria Louisa di Lconi, widow of Count | 
^kntonio di Leoni and daughter of (Jou - 1 
stantine Raimondi. 8he dietl at Florence 


Accounts of Leader’ .s chief Italian residence.? 
appeared under his auspices in ‘II Caetello di 
I'mcigliata o i suoi oontomi,’ Florence, 1871 ; 
Giuseppe Marcotti's ‘ Vincigliata,’ norence, 
1870 ; and ‘ Majauo Viiieigli.ata Settigiiano,’ 

I by Ales.sandio Papiiii (Leader’s maestro di 
ca.sa), Florence, 1870. Largely working on 
Marcotti’s hook, Leader Scott (Mis. Lucy 
Baxter) prepared for Leader her ‘ Vincigliata 
.and ifaiano,’ Florence, 4to, 1891, ancl her 
• Guide to Vincigliata,’ Florence, 1897.] 

S. L. 

LEAKE, GEORGE (1856-1002), premier 
of Western Australia, horn ,at Perth, Western 
Australia, in 1856, was eldest .son of George 
I Walpole Leake, Q.C. His family had long 
1 taken a prominent part in the parlia- 
1 mentary and ofScial life of Western 
Australia. His father (after filling many 
public offices in the colony between 1870 
and 1890) was a member of the first legis- 
lative council under responsible, government 
from 1890 until July 1891, when the council 
under the Constitution Act of 1SS9 became 
elective. His uncle. Sir Luke Samuel 
Leake, was speaker of the legislative 
council from 19 Dot, 1870 till his death on 


on 5 Feb. 1900, without issue. 

A fine medallion portrait of Leader in 
bronze, dated 1895 (presented by Uiiusclf), 
Is in the audience room of the Reform Club, 
Pall Mall. Portraits of Mm and his rvife by 
Italian artists arc at the Piazza dei Pitti at 
Florence and the ViUa Temple Loader, 
Maiano. 

Leader's fortune amounted to 350,0001. 
He made several bequests to educational 
and charitable institutions in Florence, 
Including the sum of 70001. for the restora- j 
tionof the central bronze door of the Duomo. 
The rest of his property in England and 
Italy, including Vincigliata, was bequeathed I 
to his grandnephew, Richard Luttrell 
PiMngton Bethel], third Lord Westbury, 
whose maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Alexander Fo'wnes-LuttreU, had married 
Leader’s sister, Anne Jane. Leader still 
owned at his death the family residence on 
Putney HM. He proved Ms lifelong interest 
in the district by giving 20001. in 1887 for 
the restoration of St. John’s Church there. 

[Authorities cited ; information from the 
third Lord Westbury ; The Times, 3 March 
1903, 11 May (will) ; Tablet, 16 May 1903 ; 
Leader’s Rough and Rambling Notes, chiefly 
of my Early Life, Florence 1899 (with reprint 
of a contemporary memoir of Leader in 
Saunders’s Portraits and Memoirs of the Most 
.Eminent PoUtical Reformers, 1838) ; R, E, 
Leader’s Autoh. of Roebuck, 1897, passim; 
J. C. Francis’s Notes by the Way, 1909, p. 188. 
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' After education at Bishop’s Boys’ School 
(now Perth High School) and St. Peter’s 
1 Collegiate School, Adelaide, George Leake, 
' having been articled to his father, was 
admitted to the bar of the supremo court in 
May 1880 and was taken into partnership by 
his father. From 1878 to 1880 he was clerk 
to the registrar of the supreme court and 
assistant clerk of the legislative council, 
and after acting for a time as crown 
solicitor, he held the office permanently, 
e.vccpt for a brief interval, from M.ay 1883 
to July 1894. In 1836 he acted temporarily 
as attorney-general and member of the 
executive council. 

i Leake, who attained a prominent position 
I in Ms profession, wa.9 returned to the lh'.st 
I legislative assembly as member for Roe- 
bourne in 1890, when the colony was 
granted responsible government. Ho de- 
clined the offer of a post in the ministry 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Forrest. 
In June 1894 he was elected member for 
Albany in opposition to the Forrest 
ministry, was re-elected in May 1897, 
and resigned in August 1900 on visiting 
England. In April 1901 he returned to 
parliament as member for West Perth. 
He was made a Q.C. in 1893 on the 
recommendation of Sir John Forrest. 
Leake, a strong advocate of federation, 
was president of the Federation League 
of Western Australia, and a delegate to the 

F F 
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Australian Federal Convention at Adelaide 
in 1897. , . 

On the- resignation of Mr. Throsseym 
May ’lflOl Leake formed a ministry in which 
he was both attorney-general and premier. 
His government had no working majority 
and was defeated in Oeloher, Leake resign- 
ing on 21 Nov. 1001. An attempt to form a 
coalition ministry failed, but Mr. Morgans, 
his successor, proved unable to carry on 
the government, and Leake foi'med on 
23 Dec. 1901 his second administration, 
which lasted tUl his death .six months 
later at Perth on 24 June 1902. Ac- 
corded a public funeral, he was buried 
in the East Perth cemetery. The London 
Gazette of 20 June 1902 stated that it was 
ICing Edward VII’s intention to confer the 
C.M.G. on him at the oorouation. Ho was 
a keen lover of sport and a prominent 
cricketer in his younger days. In later life 
he took a strong interest in I'aeing, and was 
chairman of tlie Western Australia Turf 
Club. Leake married in 1881 Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Sir Archibald Pauli Burt, some- 
time chief justice of Western Australia, and 
had issue. 

[Colonial Office List, 1002 ; Who’s Who, 
1002 s The Times, 20 Juno 1002 j West 
Australian, 26 Juno 1002 ; Year Book of 
Australia, 1807-1002 ; Mennell’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biog., 1802 ; Colonial Office 
Records.] 0. A. 

LECKY, SQUIRE THORNTON 
STRATFORD (1838-1902), WTiter on navi- 
gation, bom at Down, co. Down, Ireland, 
in 1838, was son of Holland Lecky of BaUy 
Holland House, Bangor, co. Down, and 
Castle Lecky, co. Derry. 

Lecky was sent to school at Gracehill, 
CO. Antrim. At fourteen, without permis- 
sion of his parents, ho began his career at 
sea as midshipman on board the Alfred 
(1291 tons), a saUing merchantman, hound 
for Calcutta. But on his return home he 
showed an ambition for wider experience 
by apprenticing himself to James Beazley, 
a Liverpool shipomier. After serving his 
time on sailing ships voyaging to mdia, 
he became in 1857 second mate of Beazley’s 
Star of the East, ‘ a magnilioent China 
clipper.’ He was subsequently second mate 
of an American ship, and then for two years 
first-class second master in the Indian navy, 
serving in the ships Indus, Erore, and 
Napier until the Indian fleet was dis- 
banded. Thereupon he rejoined the mer- 
chant service, and made voyages to North 
and Soutli America, in one of which he 
sought in vain to run the blockade of 


Jiarleston harljour during the American 
civil w'ar. In 1864 he obtained his master’s 
certificate, and was for some years second 
officer in the Inman Company’s service. He 
was afterwards employed successively by 
Messrs. Lamport Holt of Liverpool (for four 
and a half yeans) and by the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company (for six years). 

In those employments he became an 
expert in the navigation of the Pacific 
and made a great reputation in sliipping 
circles for his nautical surveys. He was 
frequently of service in detecting ‘ danger- 
spots ’ not marked on existing charts. In 
1865 he detected oil Bio de Janeiro what 
has since been called ‘ Lecky Rock,’ a 
steep and but slightly submerged roc’ic, 
surrounded on aU sides by seven fathoms 
of water. Shortly afterwards he located 
a similar danger-spot near Rat Island, and 
the ‘ Lecky Bank ’ to the north-cast of the 
River Plate entrance. In 1869 he pub- 
lished, as the result of his first trip to Ceara 
in ErazO, a plan showing wide errors in 
earlier charts, botli as to tho shape of the 
land and depth of the water. In 1874 plans 
of his were published by tho Admiralty 
sliowing similar errors in existing charts 
of Port Tongoy, Cliile. For many years 
Ills running surveys lor the Strait of 
Magellan and for a large part of Smyth’s 
Channel (oli Clfile) and tho water between 
Punta Arenas and Capo PiDar w'ore the only 
trustworthy guides to safe navigation. His 
nautical surveying work, wluch was highly 
appreciated by the Admiralty, covered 
the greater part of tlio coast of South 
America. 

Hi 1876 ho sailed as a guest on Lord 
Brassey’s yacht, the Sunbeam, when she 
started on her voyage round the world. 
But ho left her at Buenos Aires, and then, 
for lack of a bettor engagement, sailed for 
Calcutta as boatswain on tho City of 
Mecca. In the evening he gave classes in 
navigation to the officers from the captain 
downwards, and in tho morning wielded 
the hose as boatswain, In 1878 ho be- 
came commodore captain of the British 
steamers of the American line from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia, and thoroughly en- 
joyed tho responsibility. He commanded 
the British Prince transport in the Egyiitian 
war of 1882, and going to the front won 
the medal and the Klicdive’s bronze star, 
and received a complimentary letter from 
the lords commissioners of the admiralty 
on his zealous and able conduct. Lecky 
had prcvioiLsly received a commission as a 
royal naval reserve officer, and eventually 
retired with the rank of oommEinder. 
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In liis spare time Lecky wrote on naviga- 
tion. He had acquired by his own diligent 
study at sea a knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy, which betrayed exceptional 
strength of inteUeot and character. His 
liealtliy and vigorous .style, and avoidance, 
where possible, of teclmical language, 
g.ained for his books a world- wide popularity 
among seamen. His ‘ Wrinkles in Practi- 
cal Navigation ’ (1881 ; lutli edit. 1908, with 
photogravure portrait) is the best work 
of its kind. Li 1882 he published ‘The 
Danger Angle and Off-Shore Distance,’ 
and in 1892 ‘ Lecky’s A, B, C and D Tables.’ 
The latter were labour-saving tables for 
solving problems in navigation and nautical 
astronomy, which he recast from varied 
material. He was an extra master, and 
passed the board of trade examination in 
steam machinery, a knowledge of which 
frequently stood liim in good stead. 

In 1884 Lecky was appointed marine 
superintendent of the Great Western 
Railway Company, being selected from some 
GUO applicants. With gi'oat energy and 
efficiency he supervised the Dish steamship 
service from 31ilfurd Haven, tlie test Wey- 
mouth and Channel Island .steamers, and 
those running between Weymouth and 
Cherbourg, besides looldng after the com- 
pany’s docks. He practically designed 
their ships and supervised their building, 
drawing up the specifications in his own 
band. He also kept for eight years an 
automatic tide-gauge, which demonstrated 
that the Admiralty tide-tables for Pembroke 
Dock were in error. In 1898 leoky’s health 
failed and he retired on a pension, but the 
company retained 1dm as their consultant 
adviser in aU marine matters. He was a 
younger brother of the Trinity House, and 
an enthusiastic fellow of both the Royal 
Astronomical and the Royal Geographical 
societies. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Mercantile Marine Association, 
and served on its couneil. Till witliiu a few 
weeks of his death he was busy on a ‘ Star- 
Atlas.’ He died at Las Palmas on 23 Nov. 
1902, and was buried in the English ceme- 
tery at that place. Lecky married twice, 
and a son by his first wife and a son and 
daughter by his second wife survived him. 

[The Nautical Mag. 1902 ; The Times, 
5 Dec. 1902 ; P. T. Bidlen’s A Great Merchant 
Seaman, in Cornhill Mag., Pcb. 1003 ; informa- 
tionfrom Lecky’s son, laeut. H. S. Leoky,R.N.] 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
POLE (1838-1903), historian and essayist, 
was born at Newtown Park, co. Dublin, 
on 26 March 1838. He was only son of 
John Haitpole Lecky and of his first wife. 


Mary Anne Tallents ; she was married 
in 1837, and died in 1839. The Leckys 
were of Scottish origin, connected by 
tradition rrith Stirlingshire, and had 
apparently migrated to Ireland early in 
the seventeenth century. Lecky’s grand- 
father was of the Carlow branch of the 
family, and married Maria Hartpole, who, 
with her sister, was the last representative 
of the Harlpoles of Shrulo Castle, near 
Carlow. The historian’s mother was de- 
scended from a family long connected with 
Newark ; her father, W. E. Tallents, was 
a solicitor of high reputation in that town. 
Lecky thus had English, Scotch, and 
Irish blood in his veins. Lecky’s father 
had been called to the bar, but, having 
private means, did not practise. He lived 
near Dublin, owned property in Queen’s 
County, and was a magistrate there. In 
1841 lie married again. His second wife 
was Isabella Eliza, daughter of Oilonel 
Eardley Wilmot. who acted as a mother 
to the boy, and throughout her life re- 
mained on the best of terms with him. A 
.son, ( ioorgo Eardley. .and a daughter, were 
the iasue of tills marriage. In 1847 Lecky’s 
parents spent sume iiumths in England, 
and he went to school with a Dr. )Stanley, 
fiiat at Wahner, then at Lewes. In 1848 
he returned to hi.s parents in Ireland, and 
went to a day-sohool at Kingstown, then 
to Armagh school, and in the autumn of 
18.52 to Cheltenham. A few weeks after 
this event his father died ; but Ins step- 
mother continued to hve in Ireland, at 
Monkstown near Dublin, till she became 
second wife, on 2 May 1853, of Thomas 
Henry Dalzell, eighth earl of Cainwath 
(she died on 16 Oot. 1902). 

[Lecky remained for three years at 
Cheltenham, but did not find school life 
at all congenial. In 1855 ho left school, 
and, after a short time with a private tutor, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a fellow- 
commoner, in February 1856. There he 
was free to study as ho pleased, and made 
good use of his opportunities, if in a some- 
what desultory way. He has liimself traced, 
in an interesting essay, the ‘ formative in- 
flueneea ’ he underwent at college. Prob- 
ably the companionship of chosen friends, 
such as David Plunket (now Lord Rath- 
more), Edward Gibson (now Lord Ash- 
bourne), Gerald FitzGibbon [q. v. Suppl. 
11], Edward, son of Smith O’Brien, and 
his cousin Aubrey, and Thomas (after- 
wards Canon) > Teignmouth Shore, was 
the moat_ stimulating of these influences; 
but he himself attributes much to his reading 
Bishop Butler, Whately, Bossuot, Hoblres, 
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and particularly Buckle. With hia friends 
he discussed history and philosophy, took 
part in debates in the CoUego Historical 
Society, and won the gold medal for 
oratory in 1859. In the same year he 
graduated B.A. 

Hia first publication was a small volume 
entitled ‘ Friendship, and other Poems,’ 
issued under the name ‘ Hibemieus ’ 
(1859), which attracted little attention. 
This he followed up by a volume of 
essays called ‘ The Religious Tendencies of 
the Age,’ published anonymously in 1860. 
He had long had a leaning towards theo- 
logical stutoes, and even contemplated 
laldug orders. But the book was remark- 
able for its wide outlook and spirit of 
tolerance, and foreshadowed no adhesion 
to any particular church. Meanwhilo liis 
family had gone abroad ; and his holidays 
were chiefly spent on tire Continent, in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and elsewhere. He 
thus imbibed that love of travehmg wluch 
distinguished him through life. Spain and 
Italy were afterwards his predilection, and 
few Englishmen can have Imorra those 
countries better than he. He was in Rome 
early in 1861, and was enthusiastic for the 
cause of Italian unity. In July 1861 he 
published, also anonymously, his ‘ Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland.’ The volume 
fell stiU-bom from the press ; and the later 
issues (1871 and 1903) were so radically 
altered as to form practically a new book. 
Hia first hterary ventures had not been 
successful, and he passed through a period 
of uncertainty and discouragement. He 
gave up the idea of entering the church, 
but could not fix on any other profession. 
He hesitated between standing for parlia- 
ment and adopting a literary career ; but, 
though ho believed he had failed as an 
author, literature eventually carried the day 
over pohtios. His next publication was to 
show the justice of this decision. He read 
widely in the history of the early Middle 
Ages, studied the lives of the saints and 
the development of the early church, and 
carried cargoes of books with him during 
his travels in Spain, the Pyrenees and Italy. 
In 1863 he proceeded M A., and published 
an essay on ‘ The Declining Sense of the 
Miraculous,’ which subsequently formed 
the first two chapters of his ‘ History of 
Rationalism,’ published in two volumes 
in January 1866. 

The book achieved great and immediate 
success, and at once raised Lecky, then only 
twenty-seven years old, into the front 
rank of contemporary authors. It is a 
striking combination of history and philo- 


sophy, of the essay and the nanative 
It displays wide and often abstruse reading’ 
with a great power of thought and general 
sation : and it derives unity from the 
dominance of a central idea — the develon. 
ment of reason, and the decay of super- 
stition as a power in human society. 
It traces this evolution from the days of 
the early church, tlu-ougli the ‘ Dark Ages,’ 
down to the Reformation. After discussin’er 
the belief in magio and witchcraft and in 
miracles, the author examines the isstlietio 
scientific, and moral developments of 
rationalism, pointing out the connection 
between artistic changes and the progress of 
physical science on the one hand, and the 
evolution of moral ideas on the other. This 
prepares the way for a long chapter on the 
history of rehgious persecution, wliich is 
traced to tlie doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, and on its gradual elimmation by the 
spirit of tolerance, arising from the growth 
of reason and the decay of dogmatic 
religion. FmaUy, a similar evolution is 
traced in politics and industry, and illus- 
trated by the coincidence between the 
growth of Protestantism and that of 
political hberty, the abolition of slavery, 
and the like. The survey is very wide; 
the facts and illustrations cited are 
occasionally somewhat overwhehning ; and 
there is some tendency to discursiveness. 
The book would probably have been the 
better for a more rigid compression and 
a cle.'iror and more logical sequence of its 
parts. Nevertheless, it remains a remark- 
able contribution to the history of the 
human muid and of human society. It 
is written throughout in a polished and 
dignified style, which, though seldom 
brilliant, is always lucid, and occasionally 
rises into impassioned eloquence. 

The defects and virtues of this work are 
chai-acteristic of Lecky throughout, and 
are clearly to be seen in his next boob. 
With one stride Lecky had become famous; 
his society was sought in the liigliest hterary 
and political circles ; he was elected to the 
Athonmnm in 1867, and became intimate 
with Lord KusseU, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Dean Mihnan, Carlyle, Henry Reeve, and 
other distinguished men. He now esta- 
blished himself in London (6 Albemarle St.), 
lectured at the Royal Institution on ‘The 
Influence of the Imagination on History,’ 
and paid much attention to pohtics. His 
letters show him a strong liberal, though 
not a radical (as he said mmself) ‘ like Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Disraeli.’ He condemned the 
tories for bringing in the reform bill of 
1867, and supported the disestablishment 
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of the Irish church, and (with some reserva- 
tions) the Irish Land Act of 1870. Mean- 
while he was working hard at his ‘ History 
of European Morals,’ which appeared, in 
two volumes, in the spring of 1869. The 
book was attacked by both the utilitarians 
and the orthodox, but achieved a success 
no less great than its predecessor, with 
which it was so closely comiected as to be 
in some sense a sequel or an expansion in a 
partiorrlar direction. Lecky himself, in a 
letter, indicates this connection by aa 3 ring 
that both books ‘ are an attempt to examine 
the merit.s of certain theological opinions ac- 
cording to the Iristorical method. . . . The 
“ Morals ” ia a history of the imposition of 
those opinioira upon the world, and attempts 
to show how far their success may be 
accounted for by natural causes. . . . The 
“ nationalism ” is a historj* of the decay of 
those opiirions.’ The author was alwa53 
an ‘ intuitional ’ moralist, but held strongly 
to the belief that moral intuitions are | 
susceptible of development, and that his- 
tory show .s a continuous advance in nroral 
concepts. This is the main the.sis of the ^ 
book. ‘ The path of truth (he says) is ' 
over the corpses of the enthusiasms of our 
past.’ The treatment, however, is not 
entireU' Iristorical. The author begins with 
a long discussion, not altogether hr place, 
of the dispute between the intrritionists 
and the utilitarians, and decides in favour 
of the former. He then proceeds to show 
the progressive character of moral intui- 
tions, and the gradual changes m the 
standard and mode of action of human 
morality. These he traces through the 
later periods of the Pagan empire and 
the Volkerwanckrung, dowir to the re-estab- 
lishment of the empire of the west. He 
covers no little of the same ground which he 
covered hr his previous book ; and there is 
some repetition, notably in the treatment 
of rehgioirs persecution. He concludes 
with an examination of the position of 
women under the Roman empire and in 
the later Middle Ages. 

In the following year (1870) Lecly 
first met, at Dean [Stanley’s, Queen Sophia 
of the Netherlands and her maid-of- 
hononr, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
General Baron van Dedem and his first 
wife, Baroness Sloet van Hagensdorp. 
He subsequently visited Queen Sophia at 
the House in the IVood, and became 
engaged to her lady-in-waiting, Elizabeth 
van Dedem. Meanwhile the Eranco-Ger- 


proToked aggression on the part of France ; 
but as the war proceeded Iria opinion 
changed, and he strongly condemn^ the 
terms of peace. In June 1871 he married, 
and shortly afterwards settled doivn at 
38 Onslow Gajdens, which was thence- 
forward his home. The Leckys had a 
wide circle of distinguished friends, among 
whom may be mentioned, in addition to 
those named above. Sir Henry and Lady 
Taylor, Froude, Sir Henry Holland, Sir 
Leslie Stephen, Browning, Tennyson, 
Lord and Lady Derby, Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, Kinglake, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Herbert Spencer— in fact all that was heat 
in the literary and scientific society of the 
day. In 1873 ho was elected a member 
of the ‘ Literary Society,’ and in 1874 of 
‘ The Club,’ wliioh Hr. Johnson had 
founded — an event which gave him much 
gratification. 

But social clairag did not abate his 
ardour for work. In December 1871 ho 
brought out a revised edition of his ‘ Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland,’ but was 
disappointed at its reception. Meanwhile 
ho was collecting materials for bis magnum 
opin. the ‘ History of England in tho 
Eighteenth Century.’ For tlfis purpose ho 
I paid several visits to Ireland, and made 
I extensive researches in Dublin. These 
! visits resulted in many discoveries and 
rectifications, which give his chapters on 
Ireland a special value. The first two 
volumes of the book appeared in January 
1878, and acliieved immediate success. 
His aim, as he himself explains in his 
preface, was not to write a detailed or 
personal history, but ‘to disengage from 
the great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of the 
nation, or which indicate some of the more 
enduring features of national hie." But an 
immediate object, very near his heart, was 
(as he also says in a letter) to refute what 
he held to be the calumnies of Eroude 
against the Irish people. This explains 
the otherwise disproportionate amount of 
space allotted to Ireland in the book. In 
the subsequent (cabinet) edition Irish 
history occupies five volumes, as compared 
with seven devoted to that of England. 
The work occupied Lecky for nineteen years. 
The third and fourth volumes were published 
in 1882, the fifth and sixth in 1887, the 
seventh and eighth in 1890. Each successive 
instalment heightened and confirmed the 
author’s fame. Lord Acton, writing of vols. 


man war had broken out. Lecky inclined iii. and iv., said that they were ‘ fuller of 
at the outset to favour Germany, believing political instruction than anything that had 
that the conflict had arisen from un- appeared for a long time.’ American critics 
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recognised the impartiality of the author 
in dealing with the American revolution, 
and the thoroughness of hia investigations. 
By this groat work Lecky’ s name will 
chiefly live. The style is sound, lucid, and 
elevated [throughout, never rhetorical or 
declamatory, and never sinking helow itself. 
The narrative moves steadrly forward, 
with due regard to chronological sequence ; 
hut the events and episodes are so grouped 
and connected as to make the whole intel- 
ligible. The limitations of the subject and 
the necessities of historical narrative help 
to correct that tendency to diffuseness, 
recurrence, and defective arrangement 
which are noticeable in the earlier works. 
Attention is mainly concentrated on 
poUtioal movements and ideas, but society, 
commerce, industry, art, and Uteraturo, and 
especially ecoleiaiastical affairs and religions 
thought, receive their share. But perhaps 
the most valuable quaUtics in Lccky’s 
historical work are the philosophical 
character of his summaries and deductions, 
the soundness of his judgments of men 
and of events, and the scrupulous impar- 
tiality with which he treats all parties and 
aU creeds. There is doubtless some want 
of colour j but as a truthful picture of 
eighteenth-century Britain in its most 
important aspects the hook excelled all 
previous efforts, and will bo hard to 
supersede. 

In Irish affairs Lecky always took a 
keen interest. He saw the dangers of 
Glad.stoue’s land legislation. Although he 
never became a tory, he was, from the date 
of Gladstone’s adoption of the policy of 
home rule in 1886, a liberal unionist. He 
intervened actively in the straggle over 
Gladstone’s irolioy by writing several 
weighty letters to ‘The Times ’ (1886) and 
by an article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’ 
(April 1886). Wlien, in 1892, the home rule 
project w'as revived, he again denounced it 
in letters to the Irish Unionist Convention 
and to the ‘ Scotsman,’ and in articles 
published in the ‘ National Observer,’ the 
‘ Pafl. Mall Gazette,’ and the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ (May 1803). Meanwhile ho was 
occupied in rearranging his ‘ History ’ for 
the cabinet edition, which appeared in 
1892, and in working up the materials for 
‘ Democracy and liberty.* In 1891 he 
published a volume of poems, which, 
though not reaching the higher flights of 
poetic imagination or expression, were 
marked by elevated, feeling, a tender 
melancholy, and a sincerity and self- 
restraint, truly representing the author’s 
temperament. In 1892, on the death of 


Professor Ereeman, Lecky was offered the 
regius professorship of modern history at 
Oxford, but declined it. He had been made 
hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1888 and hon. 
Litt.D. of Cambridge in 1891 . In 1895 he 
was elected hon. secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Royal Academy, and 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. at 
Glasgow. In October of the same year he 
accepted an invitation to stand for the seat 
in parUameut, as representative of Dublin 
University, vacated by the elevation of 
Mr. Plunket to the peerage ; some of the 
clerical electors demurred to hia religious 
opinions, but after a contest he wus elected 
by a oonsiclerahlo majority. It is note- 
worthy that his fh’st speech (February 
1896) was made on behalf of the Irish 
prisoners condemned imder the Trea.sou 
Felony Act tliirtoen years before. He 
speedily made a mark in parliament, and 
was listened to with attention when he 
rose to speak. Ho discharged his parlia- 
mentary duties with exemplary regularity ; 
and Ills taU, thin, somewhat stooping, hut 
impressive figure was well known in the 
house. But he never acquired the parlia- 
mentary maimer ; his speaking was so 
fluent, even, and rapid as to become 
monotonous ; and he excelled rather in set 
speeches than in debate. Although he had 
a distinct turn for politics, and his sincerity, 
ability, and wide laiowledge always oarrM 
weight, he must be ranked among tho.se 
whom training and character fitted better 
for other fields, and whom distinction won 
elsewhere carried too late into the rough- 
and-tumble of parliamentary life. 

In 1896 he published his ‘ Democracy 
and Liberty ’ in two volumes. This book, 
though fuli, like all liis works, of learning, 
and marked by profound thought, impar- 
tiality, and sobriety of judgment, hardly 
met ivith the success which, in many 
respects, it deserved. Like his ‘ Ration- 
alism ’ and his ‘ Morals,’ it to some extent 
falls between the two stools of essay and 
narrative, of history and plulo-sopliical dis- 
cussion. The book is very discursive. 
The great question — the effect of demo- 
cracy upon liberty — ^is obscured by the 
importation of many matters, such _ as 
marriage and divorce, whose connection 
with the main subject is not obvious, or of 
others, like nationality, the bearing of which 
upon it is insufficiently brought out. The 
weight of the illustrative matter and the 
very fairness of the tone have also hindered 
its popularity. In these respects it may 
profitably bo compared with [Sir James 
Stephen’s ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ 
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and Sir Henry Slaine’s essay on ‘ Popular 
Government ’ — ^far shorter books, and. 
from this and their very one-sidedne^s, far 
more effective. ‘ Democracj’ and Liberty ' 
is largely a treatise on contemporary 
politics. It provide.? a storehouse of 
admirable, if somewhat disjointed, reflec- 
tions, made, on the whole, from a distinctly 
conservative point of view, and without 
much hope for the future of democracy. 
It is largely a doubt, a protest, and a 
regret. 

In regard to Iri.sh university educatioir, 
Lecky recognised the necessity of doing 
somctlring for the Roman catholics, and 
favoured the establishment of a Roman 
catholio university, in which candidates 
for the priesthood should be educated along 
with laymen. On the financial question ^ 
he held that Ireland was entitled to separate ' 
treatment ; but foimd a remedy not in ' 
abated taxation, but an equivalent grant. I 
He had doubts aliout the Irish loc.al 1 
government bill, .mid sought to amend it ' 
in several detail?. Ho oppo-cd the grant of ' 
compulsory powers of puicha'c to the 
congested districts bo.'ird, a? well a? the 
proposal to make that body more lepte- 
sentatiro, but wanirly srrpportcd tiro 
agricultural policy of Sir Horace Plunkett. 
He also opposed the introduction of old age 
pensions, prefening a reform of the poor 
law. He favoured international aibitra- 
tion, but believed more in a great and 
gradual revolution in public sentiment. 
In these and many other questions he 
displayed his characteristic independence 
of thought and mental balance, and a 
genuine interest in the public welfare 
without a tinge of fanaticism. 

In 1899 be issued a revised edition 
of ‘ Democracy and Liberty,’ with a new 
introduction, contahiing what is probably 
the best summary and estimate of Glad 
stone’s work and character which has yet 
appeared. In the autumn of the same 
year he brought out, under the title of 
‘ The Map of Life,’ a volume of reflections 
on Hfe, character, and conduct, which 
achieved and still enjoys considerable 
popularity. It cannot be said that the re- 
flections are very profound, nor are they 
epigrammatically expressed ; but there is 
a mellow wisdom, a good sense, a hopeful 
trust in the force of resolution, a mingled 
gentlene.5s and firmness, which give the 
book a certain charm. It would be profit- 
able reading for the young, but has probably 
found more readers among the old. In the 
spring of 1903 a finally revised edition 
(the third) of his ' Leaders ’ appeared. The 


life of Swift was now omitted, being in- 
cluded (m an enlarged form) in Messr.?. 
Bell’s edition of Swift’s works, Beginning 
with an introductory chapter on the Irish 
parliament in the eighteenth century, the 
author narrates the lives of Hood, Grattan, 
and Daniel O’Connell, the last of which 
occupies the whole of the second volume, 
while that of Grattan occupies two-thirds 
of the first. The book had gradually won 
its way to public acceptance, and taken its 
place as a highly important contribution 
to Irish history. A volume of ‘ Historical 
and Political Es.say3 ' was posthumously 
publidied by his widow in 190S. In maldiig 
this collection Mrs. Lecky was fulfilling an 
intention of the author which he had not 
lived to carry out. The essays are partly 
biographical sketches of Carlyle, Madame de 
Stael, So- Robert Peel, Lord Derby, Henry 
Reeve, Dean Milman, Queen Victoria, and 
bis solitary chapter of autobiography 
‘ Formative Infliicnecs ’ — partly diseiisMOiis 
on historical and political topics. An 
address on ‘ The Empire, its Value and 
Growth,’ displays his genuine warmth of 
patriotic feeling and a tempered im- 
perialism. But perhap.s the most inter- 
esting are two cssnys entitled ‘ Thoughts 
on History ’ and ‘ The Political Value of 
History.’ The latter, wliile holding that 
history cannot predict, proves the value 
of historical study to the statesman, hut 
concludes that ‘its most precious lessons 
are moral ones.’ 

Many honours were confen-ed on Lecky. 
He was hon. LL.D. of Dublin (1879) and of 
!3t. Andrews (1885). In 1807, .at Queen Vic- 
toria’s diamond jubilee, he w as made a privy 
councillor. When the British Academy 
was founded in 1902, he became one of 
its original members. In the same year 
he received the high distinction of the Order 
of Merit, being one of the first twelve 
recipients of tliat honour. He also now 
became a full member of the French Insti- 
tute, of wliich he had boon a con-espond- 
ing member since 1893. Meanwhile his 
health, which during the greater part of liis 
life had been good, began to far). In the 
spring of 1901 an attack of influenza led to 
dilatation of the heart, from which he never 
entirely recovered. Rl-health compelled 
iiim in December 1902 to resign his seat in 
parliament. He gradually grew weaker, 
and on 22 Oct. 1903 he died quietly and 
suddenly in his ovm study, among Ms 
books. His body was cremated, and the 
remains, after a service at St. Patrick’s, 
were buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. Hig wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
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of General Baron van Dedeni, by whom 
lie had no issue, survived iUl 23 May 1912 ; 
she was buried beside her husband in 
Mount Jerome cemetery. The Lecky chair 
of history at Trinity College, Dublin, was 
endowed by Mrs. Lecky from the proceeds 
of her husband’s landed property in 
Queen’s County and oo. Carlow. All 
Leoky’s MSS , published and unpublished, 
were left by his widow to Trinity College, 
as well as a bronze bust of him by 
Boehm (The. Times, 23 June 1912). 

in person Lecky was very tail and slim. 
His head was dome-shaped, the hair (which 
he wore rather long) was fair, the brow 
lofty, tho eyes thoughtful and with a 
gentle expression, the nose long and nearly 
straight, the mouth somewhat large, the 
Ups full and di'awn down at the eorneva, 
the chin rounded. The front of the face 
was shaved, but he wore aide-whiskers, 
|he hair being allowed to meet under the 
chin. Lecky indulged in no sport, and 
played no games, but ho was a good walker, 
and in his younger days habitually made 
long excursions on foot, preferably in beau- 
tiM scenery. Pictures of him by Watts 
and Henry Tanworth Wells are in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and several good 
photographs are given in the ‘ Memoir,’ 
A drawing, by H. T. Wells, is in the Boyal 
Library at Windsor. A cartoon portrait 
by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 
1882. 

Lecky’s moat important works, all 
of which were published m London, are: 
1. ‘ Leaders of Pubhc Opinion in Ireland,’ 
1861; revised edits, in 1871 and (2 vols.) 
1903. 2. ‘ History of the Rise and Li- 

fluenoe of Ihe Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe,’ 2 vols. 1865 ; cabinet edit 
1869. 3. ‘ History of European Morals 

from Augustus to Charlemagno,’ 2 vols. 
1869 ; cabinet edit, 1877. 4. ‘ History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
8 vols. 1878-1890 ; oaSuet edit, separat- 
ing the English and Irish histories, 1892. 
6. ‘ Democracy and Liberty,’ 2 vols. 1896 ; 
cabinet edit. 1899. 6. ‘ The Map of Life : 
Conduct and Character,’ 1899 ; cabinet 
edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Historical and Pohtioal 
Essays,’ 1908 ; cabinet edit. 1008. 

[Memoir of W. E. H. Lecky, by Mrs. 
Lecky, 1909 ; Notice but la vie et les travaux 
clu tres-honorable W. E. H. I.eoky, par le 
Comte de EranqueviUe, Paris, 1910; J. P. 
Rhodes, Historical Essays, 1909 ; The Times, 
23 Oct. 1903 ; Acton’s Letters to Mary Glad- 
stone, 1904, pp. 131-2 ; Letters to William 
AUingham, 1911, p. 197 ; ToUemaohe, Old and 
Odd Memories ;Tand note in Spectator, 13 Nov. 


1909; Proc. Brit. Acad. 1003-4, p. 307. 
private information.] Q, p ’ 

LEE, FREDERICK GEORGE (1832- 
1902), theological writer, bom at Thame 
Oxfordshire, on 6 Jan. 1832, was eldest son 
of Frederick Lee of Thame, sometime rector 
of Eaaington, Oxfordshire, and vicar of 
Stantonbury, Berkshire, by Ms -wife Mary 
only daughter and sole heir of George 
Ellya of Aylesbury. Educated at Thame 
grammar school, he matriculated at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 23 Oot. 1851 
but did not graduate (Foster’s Alumni 
Oxonieiises, p. 830). WMlst an under- 
graduate he won the Newdigate prize in 
1864, for an English poem on ‘The 
Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,’ wMoh passed 
tlirough five editions. He was admitted 
S.C.L. (student of civil law) the same year, 
and, after spending some time at Cuddesdon 
Theological College, was ordained deacon 
by tho bishop ol OHord in 1854 on a title 
to Simningwell, Berkshire, and priest in 
1856. Ho then became assistant-ministei of 
Berkeley Chapel in London, and in 1868-9, 
at tho time of tho ritualist riots at St. 
George’s in the East, he showed Ms sym- 
pathy rvith Charles Fuge Lowcler [q. v.], 
Alexander Heriot Mackonoohie [q. v.], and 
tho other clergy there by proaohing and 
taking part in tho services of that ohuroli. 
Lee next became incumbent of St. John’s, 
Aberdeen, but introduced non-oommmii- 
eating attendance, then almost miloiown in 
tho Anglican churoh, wMoh oansecl a schism 
in the congregation, and Ms adherents 
built St. Mary’s churoh for him ; tMs 
however soon came to an end, as tho bishop 
of Aberdeen refused to consecrate it, or 
in any way sanction it. Returning to 
London, ho was in 1807 appointed vicar 
of All Saints’, Lambeth. An eloquent 
preacher, with a musical and melodious 
voice, he ministered zealously to tMs poor 
parish for thu’ty-two years. 

From the time of Ms talcing holy orders, 
Leo’s views were of the moat advanced 
high church tjrpe. In conjunction with 
Mr. Ambrose Lisle March PMllipps de Lisle 
[q. V.], a prominent Roman catholic, he 
founded in 1857 the Association for Pro- 
motmg the Union of Christendom, a society 
whose object was to reunite tbe churches of 
Romo and England with that of Russia. 
From 1863 to 1869, when tho association was 
dissolved, Lee edited ‘ The Union Review.’ 
In 1868, when de Lisle was high sheriff of 
Leioestershire, he appointed Lee Ms chap- 
lain, but Canon David James Vaughan 
[q. V. Suppl. II], then vioar of St, Martin’s, 
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Lcioedter, refused to allow Hm to preach the 
assize sermon before the judges. lu 1870 
Lee issued ‘ Tlie Validity of the Holy Orders 
of the Church of England maintained and 
vindicated,’ perhaps the best book written 
on this subject. Lee".s investigations ulti- 
mately led him to doubt the validity of 
Anglican orders, and in conjunction with 
some other clergymen who shared his 
distrust of the validity of their ordination 
he founded the Order of Corporate Re- 
union. The object of the society was to 
restore to the Church of England valid 
orders which were supposed to have been 
lost at the Reformation. Accordingly 
Lee wag consecrated a bishop by some 
catholic prelates, whose names were kept — 
even from members of the ‘ Order ’ — 
profound secret, at or near Venice in the 
summer of 1877 ; he took the title of 
‘ Bishop of Dorchester.’ On his return to 
England he consecrated two other Anglicans 
in the little chapel at All Saints’ vicarage, 1 
Lambeth, as bishops — the Rev. Thomas ! 
Wimberloy llossnian, rector of East and | 
West Torrington, Lincolnshire, as ‘ Bishop I 
of fielby,' and Dr. J. T. Seccombe, an 
Anglican lajman, as ‘Bishop of Caerleon.’ 
In this chapel, too, Lee and his coadjutors 
re-ordained some few clergy who felt 
doubtful about their orders, and adminis- 
tered confinuation to laity who felt the 
lilce soniples. The ‘ Reunion Magazine ’ 
(1877-9) was founded by Lee, in order 
to spread the tenets of the order. Every 
one connected with the Order of Corporate 
Reunion was homrd to secrecy, and some 
six or seven years before his death Lee 
destroyed every paper relating to it. 

In 1879 Lee was created honorary D.D. 
of the Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia. He was elected E.S.ik. on 30 April 
1857, but resigned in 1892. 

Lee was throughout life a voluminous 
writer of history, arohseology, theology, 
and poetry, besides being actively engaged 
in journalism. At one time Lee edited the 
‘ Church News ’ and ‘ Church Herald,’ botli 
newspapers of the tory and high church 
school, and the ‘ Penny IPost,’ and ho was for 
many years a leader writer for ‘ John Bull,’ 
a weekly paper of moderate high church 
tendencies, He also founded and edited the 
shortlived periodicals ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The 
Anchor,’ and ‘ Lambeth Review.’ His 
best antiquarian work is his ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the Prebendal Church of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame ’ (1886). 
As an historian Lee was a thorough-going 
and bund partisan, and his historical worte 
are untrustworthy. The best known of 


these are ‘ Historical Sketches of the Re- 
formation’ (1870). ‘Edward the Sixth, 
Supreme Head’ (1886; 2nd edit. 1889), 
‘Cardinal Reginald Pole, Arelihishop of 
Canterbuiy ’ (1888), and ‘The Church under 
Queen Ehzaheth’ (3rd edit, 1897), where 
he impugns the validity of Anglican 
orders. 

His poetical works, besides the Newdigate 
prize poem, include ‘Poems’ (1855), 
‘ The Eng’s Highway and other Poems ’ 
(1872), ‘ The Bells of Botteville Tower ’ 
(1874-), and ‘ Petroiiilla and other Poems ’ 
(1889). Mo.st of these reached more than one 
edition. His ‘ Direetorium Anglicanum,’ 
a manual for the right celebration of Holy 
Communion, passed into a fourth edition 
in 1878, and wag much used by the Anglican 
clergy. He also brought out an ‘Altar 
Service Book of the Church of England’ 
(1867, 3 vols. 4to), 

In 1881, in a novel, ‘ Reginald Barentpie, 
or Liberty without Limit : a Tale of the 
Times,’ Lee oaricaturocl a ritualistic priest, 
and gave offence to high church Anglioains. 
His position during his closing years grew 
ambiguous. He retired from All Saints’, 
Lambeth, on 1 Nov. 1 809, when the church 
was accpiired by the South We.stern 
Railway Company and demolished. On 
I 11 Deo. 1901 he was received into the 
Roman catholic church, at his own re- 
quest, by his old friend Father Best of the 
Oratory. After a short illnegs he died at his 
residence in Earl’s Court Gardens on 32 Jan. 
1902 ; his body was interred at Brookwood 
cemetery in the same grave rrith his rvife. 
Lee had married, on 9 June 1809, Elvira 
Louisa, daughter of Joseph Duncan 
Ostrehan, vicar of Creech 8t. jVIichael, 
Somerset, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter. His wife predeceased him in 
1890, having previously joined the Roman 
catholic church. His second son, Gordon 
Ambrose de Lisle Lee, fills the post of York 
herald. 

Other works include : 1. ‘ The Words 
from the Cross,’ 1861 ; 3rd edit. 1880. 2. 

‘ Parochial and Occasional Sermons,’ 1873. 
3. ‘The Cliristian Doctrine of Prayer for 
the Departed,’ 1875. 4. ‘ Memorials of the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker,’ 1876. 5. ‘ Glossary of 
Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms,’ 1877. 

6. ’ Glimpses of the Supernatural,’ 2 vols. 
1877- 7 . ‘More Glimpses of the World 
Unseen,’ 1880. S. ‘ The Sinless Conception 
of the Mother of God,’ 1881. 9. ‘Order out 
of Chaos,’ 1881. 10. ‘ Glimpses of the Twi- 
light,’ 1885. 11. ‘A Manual of Politics,’ 
1889. 12. ‘Lights and Shadows, being 

Examples of the Supernatural,’ 1894, 
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[The Tinioy, 25 Jan. 1902 ; The Tablet, 1, 
8, and 22 Peb. 1902 ; Mon and Women of the 
Time, 1S99 ; Alumni Oxoniensea ; Pedigree of 
Lee in his History and Antiquities of Thame 
Church, pp. 036-42 ; Brit. Mua. Cat., where the 
list of liis publications fills twenty-one pages ; 
private information.] W. G. D. P. 

LEE, RAWDON BRIGGS (1846-1908), 
writer on dogs, bom on 9 July 1845, was 
son of George Lee, unitarian minister at 
Kendal, and proprietor and editor of the 
‘ Kendal Mercury.’ His mother was Jano 
Agnes, daughter of Joseph WMtaker of 
Kendal, who was intimate there with the 
painter Romney. 

After education at the Friends’ .school, 
Kendal, Lee learned iounialism under Iris 
father, whom he ultimately succeeded in 
the editorsliip of the ‘ Mercury,’ rotaming 
it till 1883. But ho gave much time to 
field sports, especially fishing, otter-hunting, 
and cricket, becoming ako an authority 
upon wrestling, aird in spite of defective 
eyesight one of the finest fly-fishers in 
England, ■with an unrivalled knowledge of 
angling in the Lake district. He made his 
chief reputation, however, as a breeder of 
dogs. In 1869 he first formed a keimel, 
and his pack of Eellsido terriers became 
■well laiown to otter-hunters. But fox- 
terriers were Ins especial fancy In 1871 
he won the oup at tho national show at 
Birmingham with a dog (Mac II) of this 
breed ; and other prize-wiimers, such as 
Nimrod and Gripper, were exceptionally 
fine specimens. He was also successful 
nutli Daudio Dinmonts, pointers, collies, 
bull-terriers, Skye-terriors, and Clumber 
spaniels. His English setter, Riclunond, 
after winning the highest honours at home, 
w'ent to Australia to improve the breed. 
Lee acted as judge at dog-shows held at 
Bath, Darlington, and Lancaster, but de- 
clined to adjudicate abroad. He finally 
retired from the show-ring in 1892. A 
powerful advocate of field-trials for sporting 
dogs, he did much to extend the movement 
wmoh began in 18(36. 

Meanwhile, Lee, who had for several 
years written in the ‘ Field ’ on angling and 
dog-breeding, came to London in 1883, and 
joined its staff, succeeding J'ohn Henry 
Walsh [q. V.] as kennel-editor, and holding 
that post until June 1907- He also 
contributed occasionally to ‘ Land and 
Water,’ the ‘ Fishing Gazette,’ the ‘ Stock- 
keeper,’ and other papers. His health 
failed owing to injury in a carriage accident 
at Kendal, He died from paralysis in a 
nursing home at Putney on 29 Eeb. 1908. 
His body was cremated at Golder’s Green, 


the ashes being afterwards buried in 
family vault at Kendal. 

Ho bad married in Fab. 1907 Emily 
daughter of Liout, Charles Dyer, ami 
widow of Edward King, of Wavington 
Bedfordslure. ° ’ 

Lee, who, whilst living in London 
formed an excellent collection of books and 
pictures on sporting subjects, published 
tho following works, which are standard 
authorities; 1 . ‘ History and Description of 
the Fox-terrier,’ 1889 ; 4th edit., enlarged, 
1902. 2 . ‘ History and Description of the 

Collie or Sheep Dog in hi,s British Varieties,’ 
illustrated by Arthur Wardle, 1890. 3 ’, 

‘ History and Description of the Moderti 
Doga of Groat Britain and Ireland — Non- 
sporting Division,’ illustrated by A. Wardle 
and R. H. Mooro, 1894 ; now edit. 1899, 
4. ‘ History and Description of the Terriers,’ 
illustrated by tho same artists, 1894 ; 3 rd 
edit. 1903. 6. ‘ History and Description 
of the Modern Dogs of Great Britain and 
Ireland — Sporting Division,’ illustrated by 
A. Wardle, 2 vols. 1897 ; 3rd edit. 1906. 

He also wrote, with Fred Gresham, tho 
article on the Dog in the ‘ Enoyclopsedia 
of Sport.’ 

[Private information ; The Times, 2 March 
1908; Field, Sporting and Dramatic Ne^;( 8 , 
and Westmorland Gazette, 7 March 1908; 
Kendal Mercury, C March ; Loo’s works.] 

G. Le G, N. 

LEE-HAMILTON, EUGENE JACOB 
(1846-1907), poet and novelist, born in 
London on 6 Jan. 1845, was son of James 
Lee-HamUton, who died soon after bis 
son’s birth, by his wife Matilda Abadam. 
Eugene as a child lived with bis widowed 
mother and herj, brother, William Abadam, 
at tho Chateau do Biranos, near Pau, until 
Abadam’s death about 1854, when his 
mother took him to Paris. There she 
married her second husband, Henry 
Ferguson Paget, an engineer, whose active 
sympathy rvith tho Polish insurrection had 
compelled him to leave his employment in 
Poland. 

Eugene was educated in Franco and 
Germany, partly at school and partly 
under tutors at home. In 1864 he entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, gaining a Taylorian 
Boholarship for ‘ French ■withGerman’ in that 
year, and lea^ving the university ■without a 
degree. In July 1869 he was nominated an 
attach^, and was employed for some months 
in the foreign office. He was appointed to 
the embassy at Paris under Lord Lyons on 
21Feh. 1870. He was ■with the embassy at 
Tours, Bordeaux, and Versailles during tho 
Franco-German Avar. In 1871 he acted as 
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secretary to Sir Alexander C'oekbnrn at 
Gfeneva in the Alabama arbitration, and 
suffered in health from the pressure of 
work. 

In January 1873 he was promoted to be 
third .secretary, and transferred to the 
legation at Lisbon under Sir Charles Murray 
on 10 Feb. He was unemployed from 1 Jan. 
to 8 Sept. 1875, when he resigned on aecoimt 
of illness. He had been an accomplished 
skater and dancer, but nervous disease 
developed, with the result that for twenty 
years he was incapacitated from all physical 
exertion and had to lie on his back. Ho lived 
at Florence with his mother and his half- 
sister, Mias Violet Paget (‘ Vernon Lee ’), 
spending the summers at Siena or the 
Bagni di Lucca. His intellectual vitality 
was uninjured hy his physical disablement. 
His health was soon sufficiently restored to 
enable him to indulge his gifts as a talker, 
and his room became one of the centres of 
intellectual cosmopolitan societjdn Florence. 
His visitora included Mr. Henry Jarac;! and 
M. Paid Bourget. 

In time. too. ho was able to compose and 
to dictate fragments of verse. Mo-st of ‘ The 
Sonnets of the Wingless Hours ’ (published 
in 1894), his most characteristic produc- 
tion, were avritten between 1880 and 1888. 
By 1896 his recovery was completed. From 
a visit to Canada and the United States in 
1897 he returned a ‘ new man,’ and he 
married on 21 July 1898, at Boldre, Hamp- 
shire, Annie E. Holdsworth, the novelist. 
They settled in a villa between Florence 
and Fiesole. A volume of verse, entitled 
‘ Fore.st Notes,’ in which both husband 
and wife collaborated, appeared in 1899. 
In 1900 they moved to the Villa Bene- 
dettini, San Clervasio, where in 1903 a 
daughter, PersLs Margaret, was born. Tho 
child died in 1004, and the father's grief 
i.s recorded in ‘ Mimma Bella ’ (published in 
1909), a volume of elegiac sonnets. The de- 
pression culminated in a paralytic stroke, 
from which Lee-Hamilton died on 7 Sept. 
1907, at the Villa Pierotti, Bagni di Lucca ; 
he was buried in the new protestant ceme- 
tery outside the Porta Romana, Florence. 

A portrait painted during liis last iUness 
by Stephen Haweis and a beautiful death 
mask are in the possession of his widow. 

Poetry was Lee-Hamilton’a consolation 
tlnoughout his long illness. His earliest 
volume, ‘ Poems and Transcripts,’ appeared 
in 1878 ; then followed ‘ Clods, Saints, and 
Men ’ (1880), ‘ The New Medusa and other 
Poems ’ (1882), ‘ Apollo and Marsyas and 
other Poems’ (1884). He excelled in the 
poetic form of the sonnet, of the technique 


of which he had a perfect mastery, and the 
dramatic impersonal ‘ Imaginary Sonnets ’ 
(1888) and the autobiographic ‘ Sonnets of 
the Wingless Hours ’ (1894) rank with the 
best of their kind. 

Lee-Hamilton nrote also ‘ The Fountain 
of Youth,’ a fantastic tragedy in ver.se (1891); 
two novels, ‘ The Lord of the Dark Red 
Star, being the Story of the Supernatural 
Influences in the Life of an Italian Despot 
of the 13th Century’ (1903), and ‘The 
Romance of the Fountain ’ (1905) ; and a 
metrical translation of Dante’s ‘ Inferno ’ 
(1898). In 1903 he made a selection from 
his poems for the ‘ Canterbury Poets ’ scries, 
for which William Sharp wrote a preface. 

[Preface by Annie Lee-Hamilton to Mimma 
Bella, 1D09 ; The Times, 1 1 Sept. 1907 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1876 ; jirivate information.] 

E. L. 

LEFROY, WILLIAM (1836-1909), dean 
of Norwich, bom in DubUn on 0 Nov. 1838. 
was eldest of the four children of Isaac and 
Isabella Lefroy, whose circumstances were 
humble. Educated at St. Michael-le-Pole 
Latin school, Dublin, he eutere-d a printing 
office in youth, afterwards working as a 
journalist on the ‘ Iri^li Times.’ With tho 
help of an es-scholar, John Galvan, he 
prepared himself for Trinity College, 

! Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 
1863, proceeding B.D. in 1867 and D.D. in 
1889. Ordained deacon in 1864, and priest 
in I860 by the bishop of Cork, John Gregg 
[q. V.], he was licensed to the curacy of 
Christ Church, Cork. The fame of Iris 
preaching power quickly spread, and in 
1860, when he was thirty, he was appointed 
incumbent of St. Midrew’s chapel, Eenshaw 
Street, Liverpool, in succession to Robert 
William Forrest, afterward.? Dean of Wor- 
cester. Originally a broad churchman, he 
was influenced by the evangelical preaching 
of D. L. Moody, of Northfleld, U.S.A. The 
first bishop of Liverpool, J. C. Ryle [q. v. 
Suppl, 1], made him honorary canon in 
1880, rursd dean of South Liverpool in 
1884, and archdeacon of Warrington in 
1837. He was elected a proctor in con- 
vocation in 1836, and was appointed 
DonneUan lecturer at Dublin in 1887. He 
exerted much influence over the young 
men of Ins eongreg,ation, many of whom 
took holy orders. He was a prominent 
member of the Liverpool school board in 
the ‘voluntary’ interest from 1876. 

At Easter 1889 he succeeded Edward 
Meyrick Goulbum [q. v. Suppl. I] in 'the 
deanery of Norwich, after the post had been 
declined by James Ileming [q.v. Suppl. H]. 
He soon effected some reforms in the 
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management of the cathedral, especially as 
to ‘ appropriated ’ seats, and he instituted 
a simple evening service. He paid atten- 
tion to the fabric under the advice of John 
Loughborough Pearson, R.A. [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
The choir, the walls of which wore unflaked 
and the pillars strengthened, was re-opened 
by Archbishop Benson [q. v. Suppl. I] on 
1 May 1894 ; then the exterior, the clois- 
ters, and the stonework of the nave 
were repaired with the help of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, M.P. Lefroy collected 66231. for a 
new organ, which was dedicated on 12 Dec. 
1899. His financial efforts on behalf of 
Norwich grammar school were equally 
successful. 

Lefroy, who closely studied the problem 
of clergy suatentation, put forward at the 
church congress, Normch, 1895, a scheme 
to which the Queen Victoria clergy fund 
of 1897 owes much. He sat for twenty- 
three years in convocation, where he, as 
elsewhere, preferred vigorous argument to 
gentle persuasion. He was a strong advo- 
cate of the reform both of convocation 
and of cathedral establishments , 

Lefroy was devoted to Switzerland, 
and he was one of the summer chaplains 
of the Colonial and Continental Churoh 
Society annually from 1867 to the year of 
his death. Prom 1876 to 1878 he was a 
member of the Alpine Club, but although 
fond of mountain climbing made no great 
expeditions. He helped to build the 
English churches at Zennatt, Rifiel Alp, 
Gletsoh, and Adelboden. Ho preached in 
the churoh at Rifiel Alp on 1 Aug. 1909, 
twenty-five years after he had opened it 
on 27 July 1884. Seized with illness 
just afterwards, he died at the Rifiel hotel 
on 11 Aug. 1909, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Holy Trinity, Rifiel Alp. 
The dean was twice married. By his 

econd wife, Mary Ann, daughter of Charles 
Maolver, of Calderstone, Liverpool, whom 
he married at Malta on 1 1 Ecb. 1878, he left 
two daughters, of whom Mary Ann is the 
wife of Sh’ Percy Bates, fourth baronet. 

An oil painting by Blackden is at the 
Deanery, Norwich, Lefroy’s published 
works include : 1. ‘ The Christian Ministry : 
its Origin, Constitution, Nature, and Work ’ 
(the Donnellan lectures, 1887-8), 1890, 
2. ‘ Agonise Christi ’ (‘ Preachers of the 
Age ’ series), 1893. 3. ‘ The Immortality 
of Memory and other Sermons,’ 1898. 
4. ‘ Christian Science contrasted with the 
Christian Faith and with itself,’ 1903. 

[The Times, 12 Aug. 1909; Record, 13, 
20, and 27 Aug., 3 Sept. 1909 ; Guardian, 
13 Ang. 1909 ; Lefroy’s introduotiou to Echoes 
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Irom the Choir of Norwich OathetoTIW. 
Greater Britain Me,ssenger, Oat. 1909 . p’ 
Leeds, Life of Dean Lefroy, Norwich, 1909 * 
private information.] E H p ’ 

LEGROS, ALPHONSE (1837-i9ii) 
painter, sculptor, and etcher, born at Dijon 
on 8 May 1837, was the second son m 
a family of seven brothers and sisters of 
Lucien Auguste Legros, an accountant who 
came from the neighbouring village of 
Veronnes. His mother was Anna Viotoiro, 
daughter of Jean Baptiste Loins Barriej 
meehanio, of Dijon. Legros spoke French 
all his life. Sent to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at Dijon at an early age, he was 
intended to qualify for an artistic trade. 
To the end of his enreor early wanderings 
to the farms of his relatives around Dijon 
supplied him with subjects for his works. 
Leaving the Dijon school in 1850, he was 
apprenticed to one Maitre Nioolardo, house 
decorator and pamter of images. In 1851 
he traveUed towards Paris to take up 
another situation, but passhig throughLyons 
ho worked for six months as journeyman 
wall-painter with the decorator Beuohot, 
who was at work in the ohapel of Cardinal 
Bonald in the cathedral. Legros was em- 
ployed on the ornamental work in fresco, 
One day an Italian engaged in laying the 
mosaic pavement was in difficulties over 
the design, and asked Legros to draw it out 
for him. The boy designed it afresh, to 
the Italian’s admiration. ‘ Co fut,’ Legros 
said, ‘mon premier orgueil d’ artiste ctma 
premiere sensation d’art.’ 

Airivcd in Paris, Legros worked with 
Cambon, soonc-painter and decorator of 
theatres, an experience which developed 
breadth of handling and decorative quality 
in his work and inoidoutally a gift for 
histrionic mimicry. At the same time he 
attended the drawing school of M. Leooq 
de Boisbaudran in the me de TEcole de 
Medecme, a master who developed in his 
pupils a power of di'awing from memory 
botli scenes of nature and pictures in the 
Louvre. Legros, like his fellow-pupils 
Bonvin, Fantm-Latour, and E6gamey, 
spent whole days in the Louvre, and the 
excellence of Legros’s di'aiving from memory 
of Holbein’s portrait of Erasmus excited 
Leooq’s especial interest in his pupil, who 
thenceforth worked in his master’s studio. 
Legros’s drawing of the Erasmus is repro- 
duced in Lecoq’s ‘ Training of the Memory 
of Art,’ translated by L. D. Luard (1911). 
The profile portrait by Holbein had a 
lasting influence on Legros ; it may be seen 
even in his later works, such as ‘ Pri5re de 
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Noel,’ perhaps the best picture he painted. 
In 1865 Legros attended the evening classes 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and acquired 
there a Ufeloug love of drawing from the 
antique ; some of these studies, done at 
various periods in chalk and in gold- 
point, are in the British Museum print 
room. 

Legros sent to the vSalon of 1857 two 
portraits ; one was rejected and was sent 
to the exhibition of protest organised by 
Bonvin in his studio ; the other, which was 
accepted, was a profile portrait of his 
father, a beardless head recalling the Eras- 
mus, now in the museum at Tom's, presented 
by the artist when his friend Gazin was 
cQiiservateur. Champfleury, who noticed 
the work in the Salon, sought out the 
artist and enlisted him in the group of so- 
called ‘ Eealists,’ a school of protest against 
the academical trifles of the degenerate 
Romantics. Legros was already associated 
with men like Bonvin, Braorpioinond, 
Fantm-Latour, Manet, and Ribut, and was 
dubbed ‘ Realist ’ more because it was the 
war-cry for the time than fur any other 
reason. Legros thus won the support of 
Baudelaire, Champtleury. and Durantez, 
who hoped for a re'vival of art through the 
young ‘ realists.’ He appears hi Fantin- 
Latour’s well-kuorni group of portraits 
called ‘ Hommage it llc-lacroix.’ 

In 1860 Legros’s ‘ Angelas ’ was in the 
Salon, the first of those quiet church in- 
teriors with kneeling figures of patient 
W'onien by which he is best known in Eng- 
land. It was in the collection of Sir 
Francis kSeymour Haden [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
Baudelaire, in an article devoted to this 
little masterpiece, called Legros a religious 
painter gifted with the sincerity of the old 
masters. ‘ Ex Veto,’ a work of great 
power, painted in 1861, and now in the 
Mu.soum of Dijon, was received by his 
friends with enthusiasm, but only got a 
mention at the Salon. During this period 
Legros made his living by the occasional 
sale of his etchings and lithographs, and by 
private teaching. A pupil, son of M. de 
Laborde, Direoteur des Archives, took him 
for a fortnight’s tour through Catalonia in 
kSpain. He saw nothing of the Galleries, 
but in the Louvre he had come imder the 
influence of the Spanish school, and the 
Spanish places and people now excited his 
imagination and sympathy. ‘Le Lutrin,’ 
exhibited in 1863, had no better success 
than ‘ Ex Veto ’ ; it was very badly 
hung, hut the same picture with one fligure 
painted out obtained a medal in 1868. 
Legros’a reputation was confined to a 


narrow circle, and at the time that ‘Lc 
Lutrin’ was pamted he, aooording to 
Dalou, was in a state of great poverty, 
disheartened, iU, living in dread of 
creditors, although not ‘ devoid of that 
saving quality of humour, which never 
left him.’ 

Encouraged by James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler [q. v. Suppl. II], who heartened 
lum ■with the hope of findmg work in 
London, Legros left France for England 
in 1863. Not wholly unknown, he was 
welcomed with great kuidness by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.] and George 
Frederick Watts [q. v. Suppl. II]. At 
first he lived by his etching and by teach- 
ing. On the recommendation of (Sir) 
Edward Pojnter he was apixihited teacher 
of etching at the South Kensington School 
of Art, and his success in that post led to 
his election in 1870 to the Slade professor- 
ship of fine ait at University College, 
London. Leighton, Burton, Poyiiter, and 
Watts supported his candidature. A few 
j-ears later he became a naturalised British 
fauhjeet. He remained professor till 1892, 
and among the many young artists who 
came under his care were Mr. Henry Tuke, 
Air. Thom.is Gutch, Charles Furse, Wdliam 
kStrang, who was his most faithful disciple. 
Countess Feodora Gleiohen, Aliss Halle, (Sir) 
Charles Holroyd, and Miss Sw aiuson. Legros 
encouraged truth of character and severity 
in the work of his pupils, with a simple 
technique and a respect for the traditions 
of the old masters after the manner of 
the schools of Raphael and the Carracci. 
He pamted before the students, and would 
draw before them from the life and from 
the antique. All varieties of art work were 
practised: sculpture, modelling, decora- 
tion, etching, medal-making and even 
gem-engraving. As Legros had casually 
picked up the art of etoliiug by watching a 
comrade in Paris workhig at a commercial 
engraving, so he began making medals after 
studying Pisanello in the British Aluseum 
and the Cabinet des MMaUles. 

Much of Legroa’s work outside his class- 
room continued to bear trace of the re- 
bellious romantic spirit of his youth. 
Such is the characteristic of his etchings 
from Edgar Allan Poe, the ‘ Bonhomme 
Misere,’ and ‘La Mort du Vagabond.’ In 
his last years, after he had resigned the 
professorship, ho etched in the early spirit 
‘Le Triomphe de la Mort,’ and beautiful 
idyls of fishermen by wiUow-hned streams, 
labourers in the fields, farms in Burgundy, 
and castles in Spain. In 1897, at the in- 
stance of S. Arthur iStrong [q. v. kSuppl. H], 
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lie was commissioned by tlie Duke oJ Port- 
land to design fountains for the gardens 
at Welbeck. These wore carried out with 
the help of Professor Lanteri. In the same 
year he undertook the decoration for the 
top of the Bank of England at the 
diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

Legros first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1864, and sent paintmgs or 
etchings each year till 1874. Subsequently 
he only exhibited at the Academy in 1881 
and 1882, in the last year sending six 
bronze medals. He was elected fellow of 
the Society of Paintcr-Etohers iu July 1880, 
but resigned in 1886. He was re-elected a 
fellow in April 1895, and made an hono- 
rary fellow in Deo. 1910. He was oleeted 
an honorary fellow of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in March 1911. He was also a 
member of the International Society and 
of the Society of Twelve. 

For many years Legros had been devoted 
to the work of Alfred Stevona [q. v.], and 
his last labour was to servo as the pre- 
sident of the committee of the Stevens 
Memorial, now at the Tate Gallery. ITo 
was present at the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of Stevens’s work lield at the Tate 
Gallery to commemorate the presentation 
of that memorial on 16 Nov. 1911. Ho 
died at his home in Watford on 7 Dec. 
following, and was buried in Hammersmith 
cemetery ; almost his last words were those 
of gratitude at the rcoognition of Stovens, 
saying ‘ H a ete reoonnu.’ 

He married in 1864, the year after he 
came to England, Eranoes Rosetta, third 
daughter of Samuel Hodgson of Kendal. 
Of their four sons and five daughters two 
sons and three daughters survived him. 
He made several portraits of himself at 
various periods of his life, both etchings 
and drawings ; one, in gold-point, ho did by 
invitation for the U£6zi Gallery in Elorenoe. 
In addition to the portrait by Fantin- 
Latour in ‘Hommage h, Delacroix,’ there 
is an early head of Legros by the same 
artist, which was in the collection of 
Mr. Van Wisseliugh. The present writer 
has a profile study in oils and two etchings. 
A bronze head of Legros by Rodhi is in the 
Manchester City Art Gallery and a terra- 
cotta head by Dalou in the museum at Dijon. 

Many pictures and drawings by Legros 
besides those mentioned are in public 
galleries and in important private collec- 
tions. At the Luxembourg, Paris, are the 
paintmgs ‘ L’ Amende Honorable,’ ‘ Dead. 
Christ,’ and portrait of Gambetta, with 
bronzes, medals, and some twenty-two 
drawings. At Dijon is the ‘ Ex Voto,’ his 


masterpiece. At the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensmgton, are landscane^ 
‘The Tinker,’ the study of a head, and the 
portraits (among otliers) of Browning, Bume 
Jones, and Huxley. At the National Gal- 
lery of British Art are ‘ Femmes en pribre’ 
and a portrait. In the collection of Rosalind 
Cormtess of Carlisle, are ‘ A ChristeninE! ’ 
‘Barricade,’ ‘ Rsyclic,’ ‘The Poor at 
Moat,’ two portraits and several drawings 
and _ etchings. Thirty-five drawing,? and 
etchings arc in the print room British 
Museum. ‘Jacob’s Dream’ and twelve 
drawings after the antique are at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Hia work 
is also represented at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Peel Park Museum, Salford. Of 
Legros’s etchings tho principal collections 
are those of tho late Mr, T. G, Arthur of 
Garrick House, Ayr, and hlr. Guy ICnowles 
of 17 Kensington Gore, London; these 
two collections would form almost a com- 
plete set. Mr. F. E. Bliss of 21 Holland 
Park, W., has some 000 proofs in his 
possession. Mr. Gny Knowles also possesses 
tho best collection of Legros’s soulptuTo 
and medals, including tho mask of lli.ss 
Swainson, two masks for a foimtain, and 
the highly finished litllo torso, a oast of 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. An o.vhibition of sixty of 
his paintings and a number of etcbiug.s, 
lithographs, drawings, and bronzes was held, 
shortly after his death, m the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank. 


[Catalogue raisonnh do 1’ oeuvre, gi'avfi et 
lithographic, do M. Alphonse Legroa, Skdu 
Profoasor of Art an Collogo do I’ lJuiveraitd 
do Londres, Protessenr de gravure ii, I'eau- 
forte 4 I’Ecole de South Kensington, par 
MM. A. P. Malassis ot A. W. Thibiuideau, 
1855-1877, Paris, 6dit. 1877 ; Bandelahe, 
Curiositds osthdtiques. Salon, 1869, et I’Ait 
romanliquB, peintros et aquafortistea ; Gas- 
tagnary, Salons (1867-1870), 2 vols. Paris, 
1892 ; Alphonso Legros, aquafortists, in 
Gazette des Boaux-Arta, 1 April 1867, by 
Ch. Gueullctto ; Exposition d’oeuvros d’art 
ex^ouleea en noir et Wane, by Louis Decamps, 
and an unsigned letter by Dalon in L’Art, 
27 Ang. 1876 ; M. Alphonse Legros, an salon 
du 1876, by A. P. Malassis ; Contemporary 
Portraits, No. xxvi., by W. E. Henley bi 
University Mag., Feb. 1880 ; Fom' Masters 
of Btohing, by F. Wedmoro, Fine Art Society, 
1883. See also the Critiques of Paul Mantz, 
Lagrange, Bui'ty, Duianty, Gonse (rvitli 
Legros’s Study of the prints of Rembrandt, 
1 Dec. 1885), in the Gazette des Beaux- Arts ; 
Rapport 4 I’Academie de Dijon, par Henri 
Chabeuf, 1888 ; Les Graveui's du xix' sihcle, 
Legros, by Hemi Bdraldi, Paris, 1889 ; Ex- 
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hibition of Pictuies, Watci-colour?,' Dialings, 
and Etchings by JI. Alphon-e Legros (late 
Slade Professor) at The Dutch Galieiy, by 
Pi. A. M. Stevenson, lSf)7 ; Aljihonse Legros, 
Exposition de son ceuvie a L’Art Nouveau: 
Mot d'hominage a Legros, par Aistee Alex- 
andre, ISO'S ; Alphonse Legros, by Dr. Hans W. 
Singer in Die Graphischen Kiinste, 1808 ; Al- 
phonse Legros, art. m L’Estampe et 2’Affiehe, 
15 March and 18 April 1899 ; Alphonse 
Legros. by Leonco Benedite, art. in Eevue 
de 1 Art Ancien et Moderiie, 10 May 1900 ; 
Sir F. Wedmore in The Times, 11 Dec. 1911 
and 17 Feb. 1912 ; Esliihition of LearosT 
IVArka, Fine Aid Society, by D. S. MacCoU, 
7 Jan. 1912; Exhibition of the Etchings of 
Legros, by Sir F. Wedmore, 7 Jan. 1912 ; arts, 
by Thomas Okey and Sir Charles Holroyd 
in Burlington Mag., 7 Feb. 1912; Graves’s 
Royal Academy Exliibitors.] C. 11. 

LEHMANN, RUDOLF (1819-1905), 
painter, born on 19 Aug. 1819, at Ottensen, 
near Hamburg, was a younger son of Leo 
Lehmann, a miniature-painter pr.ictising 
in the to''.vn. by liis v.iie iTicdcnkc Dtllcvie. 
Educated at the Johaimcuni, Hamburg, 
be left in 1837 for Paris, ubere bis eldest 
brother, Henry, thou a student under Ingres 
and later professor at the Eoole des Bcaux- 
Aits, undertook bis art-training. At an 
aunt’s salon in Paris Lelunann met many 
celebrated persons and biaugurated a cosmo- 
politan friendsliip tritb men of letters, artists, 
and musicians. From Paris he went to 
Munich, studying there under Kaulbacb and 
Cornelius, and in 1838 joined bi.s brother at 
Rome, -where ho spent six years copying, 
studying, and painting genre pictures of 
the peasantry, and greatly extending his 
acquaintance. Lehmann’s first noteworthy 
compositions were paintings of a girl in the 
Abruzzi costume and a Capri grape-gatherer, 
‘ Grazia,’ The latter was awarded a gold 
medal at the Paris Salon in 1843, and 
both subjects were engraved by Julien. 
The French government commissioned a 
‘ Madonna and Child,’ for which Adelaide 
Ristori sat as the Madonna, and a ‘ St. 
Sebastian’ for provincial churches, and also 
purchased for the museum at Lille his large 
painting ‘ Pope Sixtus V blessing the 
Pontine Marshes,’ exhibited at the Salon 
of 1847. Returning to Paris, Lehmann 
■witnessed the revolutions of 1847 and 1848, 
and, after a year at Hamburg, paid his 
first -viBit to London in April 1850. His 
first contribution to the Royal AoEidomy, 
1851, was a portrait of Earl GranviUe 
(engraved by W. Walker) ; ‘ Graziella,’ 

taken from Laniartine’.s ‘ Confidences,’ -was 
exhibited in 1856. 


Ten years’ further residence in Italy 
(1856-60), mostly at Pionie, where his studio 
was much frequented by foreign visitors, 
were marked by hia large painting ‘ ,Spurgo 
di Canale,’ and broken by a visit to London 
and marriage there in 1861 to Ameha, the 
accomplished daughter of Robert Chambers 
[q. V.]. the Scotti.5h publisher. Lehm.mn 
returned ■with his family to London in 
1866 and became a regular contributor of 
subject-pietmes and portraits to the Royal 
Academy. Among his be.st-kno'nm -rvorks of 
this period were portraits of Sir Henry Be.s- 
semer (1867) and Baron Reuter, both en- 
graved by T. 0. Barlow, R.A., of Sir William 
Fergusson (Royal College of Surgeons), and 
of Helen Faucit (Shakespeare memorial g.il- 
lery, Stratford), both engraved by Tonbert, 
and of Lady Enfield (1874). Of Robert 
Browning, who became an intimate family 
friend, Lehmann drew four portraits, two 
drawings and two paintings. The painting of 
1875 was exhibited with ‘La Lavandaja’ 
and other of Iris works at Paris in 1878, 
and the modified rejrlica of 1884 wa> 
presented by the artist to the National 
Portrait GallcTy in 1890. 

Portraiture occupied Leluuaiiii's later 
years, but oecaJonally he produced such 
paintings a.s ‘ Undiuu ' (1800) and ‘ Crom- 
well at Ripley Cattle ’ (1892). jkmong his 
later sitters were Lord Revelatoke (en- 
graved by Barlow), Earl Beauch.amp (1877 ; 
replicas at Oxford and W’orcestcr), Sir W. 
Siemens, George Joachim Gosehen [q. v. 
Siippl. n]. Sir T. Spencer Wells (Royal 
College of Surgeons), Sir Andrew Clark 
(Royal College of Phv’sicians), and Mi.s3 
Emilj' Davies (Girt on College), one of his 
most successful portraits. 

Lehmann’s portraits, usually signed with 
his monogram and the d.ate, though smooth 
and painstaking in effect, possess a quiet 
dignity and are accurate likenesses. He con- 
tributed 111 subjects to Burlington House, 
and many others to the Grosvenor Gallery 
and New Gallery. He was awarded three 
gold medals and made a knight of the falcon 
of Saxe-Weimar. His portrait by himself is 
in the Uifizi Gallery, Florence, and another 
by Sir H. von Herkomer, R.A., belongs to 
his daughter, Mr.s. Barry Pain. Lehmann, 
who was a naturalised British subject, died 
on 27 Oct. 1905 at Bournemede, Bushey, 
and his cremated remains were buried in 
Highgate cemetery. He was survived by 
three manied daughters, Mrs. Bedford 
(Madame liza Lehmann), Mrs. Charles 
Goetz, and Mrs. Barry Pain. 

Lehmann’s well-written ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
(1894) contain interesting biographical 
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notes and information oonoermng social life 
in Rome. ‘ Men and Women of the Centviry ’ 
(1896, 4to) gives reproductions of twelve oil- 
portraits and seventy-two portrait-sketches 
from bia ‘ Album of Celebrities,’ now in the 
department of prints and drawings at the 
British Museum. This valuable aeries of 
crayon drawings from life, begun at Rome 
with portraits of Pius IX, Chopin, and 
Liszt, was continued during the artist’s long 
career in England and abroad. 

[The Tiine.9, 2S Oct. 1905 ; AtheniEum, 4 
Nov. 1906 ; An Artist’a Reminiscences, by 
R. Lehmann, 1894 ; Memories of Half a 
Century, by B. G. Lehmann, 1908 ; Men and 
iromen of the Century, ed. by H. C. MariUier, 
1896 ; Royal Academy EMiibitora, by A. 
Graves, 1905 ; various exliibition catalogues ; 
Royal Academy Pictures, by Cassell & Co. ; 
Vapereau’s Siotiarmaire univcrsel des Con- 
tcmporains, 1880 ; Man and Women of the 
Time, 1899 ; information from his daughter, 
Mrs. Barry Pain, and nephew, Mr. R. 0. 
Lehmann.] J. D. M. 

LEICESTER, second E,uat, OF. [See 
Coke, Thoiias William (1822-1909), 
agriculturist.] 

LEIGHTON", STANLEY (1837-1901), 
politician and antiquary, was second son 
of Sir Baldwin Leightozi (1805-1871), of 
Loton Park, Shropshire; seventh baronet, 
and an authority on economic policy, by 
his wife Mary, daughter and eventual heiress 
of Thomas Nethortou Parker of Sweeney 
Hall, Oswestry, the author of several 
pamphlets on rural economy. The Leighton 
family, which traces its pedigree from 
Richard de Leighton, knight of the shire 
for Shropshire in 1313, had held Loton in 
the male line since the reign of Henry VII, 
and the baronetcy dates from 1693. Sir 
Baldwin (1747-1828), sixth baronet, married 
Margaret Louisa Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Thomas Stanley of Alderley (1736- 
1807) and sister of John Thomas Stanley, 
first baron Stanley of Alderley. 

Stanley, born at Loton on 13 Oot. 1837, 
was educated at Harrow and at BaUiol 
College, Oxford (B.A. and M.A., 1864). In 
1861 he was called to the bar from the 
Inner Temple, but relinquished the law on 
succeeding in 1871 to his mother’s property 
at Sweeney Hall, where he devoted him- 
self to local affairs, At the general 
election in 1874 he was a candidate in 
the conservative interest for Bewdley, hnt 
was beaten by 99 votes, In 1876, when 
a vacancy ocoun'cd in the representation 
of North Shropshire, Leighton promptly 
offered himself as a candidate. Although 


a conservative, his candidature was not 
acceptable to the majority of the countv 
gentry, who adopted S. K. Mainwaring- 
but Leighton was returned by a ruajoritv 
of 37, duo to’ liberal support given to Mm 
as the opponent of the nominee of 
the county gentry. Yet his principles 
were uncompromisingly conservative, and 
though preserving a considerable indepen- 
dence of judgment, he quickly won the 
confidence of those who originally opposed 
him. and continued to represent North 
Shropshire and (after the division of the 
county in 1886) the Oswestry division 
until bis death. His style of speaking was 
not well suited to the House of Commons 
and his influence there was mainly due to 
his recognised position as a convinced 
supporter of church and state. He was 
a devoted clmrchman, and took a leadino' 
part in the establishment of the Clergy 
Pensions Institution. In the House of 
Laymen he represented the diocese of 
Lichfield. He also took a prominent part 
in all public matters in North Shropshire, 
and commanded the Oswestry volunteer 
corps from 1871 to 1880. 

Apart from public life, antiquarian 
study was Leighton’s strongest taste. He 
became E.S.A. in 1880 and was a vice- 
president of the Shropshire ArohiEologioal 
Society from its foundation. Papers by 
him on the ‘ Records of the Corporation of 
Oswestry ’ and the ‘ Papers and Letters 
of Gen. Mytton during the Civil Wars ’ 
appear among its ‘ Transactions.’ He 
was president of the Cambrian Archieo- 
logical Association in 1893, and in 1897 
ho founded tire Shropshire Parish Register 
Society. He was an accomplished amateur 
artist, and made large collections for an 
illustrated history of the fine ancient 
houses with wMch Shropsliire abounds, 
One volume, ' Shropshire Houses Past and 
Present’ (1901), containing drawings and 
descriptions of 50 houses, was in the press 
at the time of his death. Materials remain 
for at least eight more volumes. 

Deeply interested in religious education, 
he helped to re-organise the school for 
Welsh children of both sexes which had 
existed in London under the auspices of 
the Society of Antient Britons since 171B. 
The Act of 1870 rendered superfluous its 
original purpose of giving elementary 
education, and mainly through Leighton’s 
initiative it was converted in 1882 into 
the flourishing school for tho secondary 
education of girls of Welsh parentage at 
Ashford in Middlesex. 

Leighton died somewhat suddenly in 
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Lciiicloii on 4 May 1901, and was buried at 
Oswestry. In 1873 hemarried Jessie Marie, 
daughter and oo-heiiess of Heiuy Bertie 
Watkin WiUiams Wynn, of Nantynieiched, 
Montgomeryshire. He left a son, Bertie 
Edward Parker, now (1912) captain in the 
1st dragoons, and a daughter, Rachc-1. His 
portrait, the last work of Sir J. E. Sfillaia, 
was presented to him by his constituents 
in 1806, and is now at Sweeney Hall. 

[Oswestry Advertiser, 8 May 1901 ; memoir 
by IV. P. W. P[hiUiniore] in Shropshire P.arish 
Registers, Hereford Diocese, vol. vi. 1902 ; 
personal knowledge.] F. G. K. 

LEmiNGElSr, Pbince ERISTEST LEO- 
POLD VICTOR CHARLES AUGUSTE 
JOSEPH EMCH (1830-1904), admiral, 
reigning prince of Leiningen, was bom at 
Ainorbaeh, Bavaria, on 9 JSov. 1830. He 
was elder son of Charles, reigning prince 
of Leiningen (1804-1850), by his wife Marie, 
countess of KlebelslrfTg. Hia father was 
only son of Princess Victoria Maria Ix>ui.sa 
of Saalfeld, by her first husband, Emich 
Charles, reigiung itrince of Leiningen ; the 
princess 3 second husband was the duke of 
Kent, and by him «he was rnotlior of Queen 
Victoria, who was thus half-sister of Prince 
Charles of Leiningen, the admiral’s father. 
The Duchess of Kent took much interest 
in her grandson Prince Ernest as a 
boy, and through the influence of hia 
step-aunt, Queen Victoria, he entered the 
British navy on 14 March 1849. As a 
midahipman of the Hastings, flagship of 
Rear-admiral Austen, commander-in-ohief 
in the East Indies, and afterwards in 
the paddle sloop Sphinx, he served during 
the second Burmese war of 1851-2, being 
present at the capture of Prome. At 
the end of 1853 he was appointed to the 
Britannia, flagship of Vice-admiral Sir 
James Whitley Deans Dundas [q. v.] in 
the Mediterranean, and at the end of 
June 1854 was sent up the Danube, 
with a small party from the Britannia 
under Lieut. Glyn, to man some river 
gunboats at Rustchuk, then the head- 
quarters of Omar Pasha, the Turkish 
commander-in-ehief. Travelling overland, 
the party reached Rustchuk on 10 July. 
Three days before a small Turkish force 
had seized Giurgevo on the north bank | 
of the Danube. Prince Gortsohakofl with 
70,000 men was moving on this Turldsh 
force to drive it south across the Danube, 
and Omar, immediately turning the gun- 
boats over to Glyn, directed him at any 
cost to hold a creek which separated the 
Turkish position from the Russian advance. 

voi. Lxrm. — SOT. u. 


The Russians were checked, and the English 
and Turks meanwhile succeeded in throwing 
a bridge of boats across the river. Gort- 
schakoit saw that this meant his having to 
face the whole Turkish army, and drew 
off accordingly to Bukarest, leaving the 
Turks masters of the lower Danube. 
Prince Leiningen received from the Turkish 
I government a gold medal for distinguished 
service in the field, and on passing his 
examination was promoted to lieuten.ant 
on 2 April 18,55. He was at once ap- 
pointed to the Duke of Wellhigton, the 
fiagsliip of Vice-admiral Dimdas in the 
Baltic, and in her and in the Cossack took 
part in the Baltic campaign, being present 
.at the bombardment of Sveaborg. His 
remaining service as Ueufcenant was in the 
paddle frigate Magiciemie, on the Medi- 
terranean station, and in the royal yacht, 
from wliich he was promoted to commander 
on I Fob. 1858. From tins time onwmrds 
ho w.as employed almost continuously 
in the yacht, first a.s commander, then 
as captain, lii.s only foreign service being 
in 18G2-3. when he commanded the Magi- 
cioniie in the Mediteiranean. His promo- 
tion to captiiin was d.ited 2.5 Oct. 1860, 
and ho was still serving in the yacht when 
he reached fl.ag rank on 31 Deo, 1876. 
On 18 Aug. 1875 the Alberta, with 
Queen Victoria on board, was cro.ssing 
from Cowes to Portsmouth when, in Stokes 
Bay, she ran down the schooner yacht 
Mistletoe, which sank with a loss of four 
lives. The accident caused much excite- 
ment, especially locally, the tendency being 
to lay the blame on the royal yacht and her 
I captain. It is important, therefore, to 
I notice that at the time of the accident the 
prince, the commander, and the navigating 
I officer of the Alberta were all on the bridge ; 
also that it was a common thing for pleasure 
I craft to go as near to the royal yacht 
as possible when a chance of seeing the 
queen offered itself. The coroner’s jury at 
Portsmouth brought in a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the prince and the navi- 
gating officer. Staff-captain Welch ; but 
when the case went to the assizes the 
grand Jury threw out the bill. Mc.mwhilo 
a court of inquiry was held at Portsmouth, 
and completely exonerated the prince and 
his officers ; but this decision was, in the 
popular opinion, rendered somewhat ob- 
scure by the action of the admiralty, 
which voluntarily paid compensation for 
the loss of the yacht. 

Early in 1880 the prince was selected 
for the post of second-in-command 
of the Channel squadron ; but in April, 
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after the appointment had been gazetted, 
the Glttdstoiiiaii government came into 
oiHce, and at once set the appointment 
aside. During the continuation of that 
ministry he was not employed, either as 
rear-admiral or after hia promotion to 
vice-admiral on 1 Dec. 1881 ; but when 
Lord SalLshury’s government was formed 
in 1885 he was, on 1 July, appointed 
commander-in-ohief at the Nore, a post 
which he held until his promotion to 
admiral on 7 July 1887. This was his 
last service, and on 9 Nov. 1895 ho reached 
the age for retirement. He was made 
G.C.B. m 1866 and G.C.V.O. in 1898. 
After hauling down -his flag he resided 
chiefly at Amorhaoh, where he died on 6 
April 1904. He married at Carlsruhe, on 
11 Sept. 1858, Prmcess Marie Amalie of 
Baden, daughter of Leopold, grand duke 
of Baden ; she died on 21 Nov. 1899. Ilia 
only .son, Prince Emich Edward Carl, 
succeeded him as reigning prince ; his only 
daughter. Princess Albertme, died in 1901. 

A marble bust by the prince’s cousin. 
Prince Victor of Hoheulohe [q. v. Suppl. I], 
is at Wald Leiningen. A small head, 
painted by D’ Albert Durade at Geneva 
in 1847, together with a painting by J. R. 
Say (1857) of the prince with his cousin. 
Prince Victor, both in naval imiform, 
are at Buckingham Palace. 

[The Times, 6 April 1904.] L. G. C. L. 

LEISHMAN, THOMAS (1825-1904), 
Scottish divine and hturgiologist, born 
at hie father’s manse on 7 May 1826, 
was the eldest son, in a family of thir- 
teen children, of Matthew Leishman, D.D., 
minister of Govan, who was leader of the 
middle party in the secession contro- 
versy of 1843, and whose portrait was 
painted by John Graham-Gilbert [q. v.]. 
BBs mother was Jane Elizabeth Boog. A 
brother, William, was professor of midwifery 
in the university of Glasgow from 1868 
to 1894. Ancestors on both aides Jed 
distmgnished clerical careers, and family 
tradition claims collateral connection with 
Principal William Leishman of Glasgow 
University. After education at Govan, 
Thomas passed to Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University, where graduating 
M.A. in 1843, he distinguished himself in 
classics, and acquired a love of books and 
sense of style. After the usual course at 
the Divinity Hall, he was licensed as a 
probationer by the prashytory of Glasgow 
on 7 Feb. 1847, and became assistant at 
Greenock. From 1852 to 1855 he served 
the parish of CoUace, near Perth, and 


from 1855 till 1896 that of Linton 
Teviotdalc, in the presbytery of Kelso’ 
Leishman, wMle efieetively ministering to 
a rural district, soon became a leader 
in presbytery and synod. With a view 
to reviving the old order of public worship 
which had deteriorated (he thouglit) 
through borrowings from English dissent 
ho was among the first to join the Church 
Service Society (formed in 1865), and in 1866 
he became a member of its editorial 
committee, where he worked hard, chiefly 
in collaboration with George Washington 
Sprott [q. V. Suppl. II]. In 1868 Sprott 
and Leishman published an annotated 
edition of ‘ The Book of Common Order ’ 
commoiily called Knox’s Liturgy, and the 
'Directory for the Public Worship of God 
agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster,’ which became a standard 
authority. 

He proceeded D.D. from Glasgow Umver- 
sity with a thesis on ‘ A Critical Account of 
the Various Theories of the Sacrament ol 
Baptism’ (Edinburgh, 1871). In 1876 he 
published a plea for the observance by 
the Church of Scotland of the five great 
Christian festivals, entitled : ‘ May the 

Kirk keep Pasche and Yule i ’ ‘ Why 
not,’ he answered, in the words of Knox, 
‘ where superstition is removed.’ Owing to 
broken health, the winter of 1876-7 was 
spent in Spain and in Egypt, and Leishman 
added to earhor studies m the continental 
reformed Utm’gies an investigation of the 
Mozarabic and Coptic sorvioe-boolcs. A 
warm defender of the validity of presby- 
terian ordination he joined Sprott and 
others in a formal protest against the 
admission by the general assembly of 1882 
of two congregational ministers to the 
status of ordained ministers. The pre- 
cedent of 1882 was not acted on again. 
In 1892 Leishman helped WiUiam Milligan 
[q. V. Suppl. I] to found the Scottish Church 
Society in the interest of cathoho doctrine 
as sot forth in tho ancient creeds and 
embodied in the standards of the Church 
of Scotland. He took an active part in the 
work of this society, contributing papers 
to its conferences, and three times (1895-6, 
1902-3, and 1906-6) acting as its presi- 
dent. To a work in four volumes, ‘ The 
Church of Scotland Pas Land Present,’ edited 
by Robert Herbert, and primarily inten- 
ded as a contribution to church defence 
(1891), he contributed a valuable section on 
‘ The Ritual of the Church of Scotland.’ 
Leishman defined his ecclesiastical posi- 
tion in ‘ The Moulding of the Scottish 
Reformation ' (Lee lecture for 1897) ; 
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‘ The Cliureh of Scotland as she was, and as 
blio is’ (John ilaoleod Memorial lecture for 
1003) ; in an address on ‘ The Vocation 
of the Ghuroh ’ at the Church of Scothuid 
Coiisre^s, 1800, and in devout and practi- 
cal lectures on pastoral theology wliich 
were delivered by appointment of the 
general assembly at the four Scottish uni- 
versities, 1895-7, and are not yet pub- 
lished. He was moderator of the general 
assembly of 1S9S, where the archhi-shop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Temple, pleaded the cause 
of temperance. The speeches of both 
Temple and Leishman on tho occasion 
were published in a pamphlet. 

Leishman’s third son, James Fleming, 
was ordained to succeed him at Linton 
(7 March 1895), and thereupon Leishman 
removed to Edinburgh. There he died on 
13 July 1904, and was buried at Dnton. 
At Hoselaw, in a remote comer of the 
parish where Leishman used to conduct 
cottage services, a chapel was erected by 
publio subscription to his memory in 1906 
(Srot. Ecclcsiohirjiviil Sue. Tran-s. iii. 90). 
Leishman married, on Lady Day 1857, 
his cousin, Chiistma Balmamio Fleming, 
who died on 15 June 1808. Five sons and 
two daughters sinvived him. 

Leishman, whose mamiers abounded in 
gentle dignity, was described bj- A. K. H. 
Boyd [q. V. Suppl. 1] as ‘ the ideal country 
parson, learned, devout, peace-loving, pretty 
close to the first meridian of clergyman 
and gentleman.’ A fine photograph hangs 
in the moderators’ portrait gallery in the 
Assembly Hall, High Street, Edinburgh. 

Besides the works mentioned, Letshman 
contributed to tho Church Service Society’s 
series of Scottish bturgies and orders of 
divine service, an edition with introduction 
and notes of the Westminster Dbeotory 
(Edinburgh, 1901). 

[Diaries and correspondence in possession 
of his son ; personal knowledge ; Border 
Mag. iii. 28 ; publications of the Scottish 
Church Society ; Blackwood’s Mag., Nov. 
1897 ; New Liturgies of the Scottish Kirk ; 
Funeral Sermon by Rev. Dr. Sprott.] J. 0. 

LE JEHNE. HENRY (1819-1904), 
historical and genre painter, horn in London 
on 12 Deo. 1819, was of Flemish extraction, 
being the thud of the five children of 
Anthony Le Jeune. His grandfather, his 
father, and his brothers were professional 
musicians. His brothers occupied posts as 
organists at Farm Street, and Sardinian 
and Moorfields chapels. His sister gave 
up music for photography, at wbieh she 
worked nearly all her life at Naples ; 


Garibaldi was among her sitters. Le 
Jeune himself showed pronounced mmsioal 
tastes, but at an e.arly age he evinced a 
desire to become an artist, and was sent 
to study at the Biitish Museum. Hi 1834 
he was admitted as a student at the 
Royal Academy schools ; there, after 
obtaining four silver medals in succession, 
he was awarded the gold medal in 1841 
for his painting of ‘ Samson bursting hia 
Bonds,’ which was shown at the British 
Institution in the following year. He first 
exluhited at the Royal Academy in 1840, 
sending a picture of ‘Jo^^eph interpreting 
the Dream of Pharaoh’s Chief Butler.’ In 

1847 the Prince Consort purcha-.ed his 
■' Liberation of the vSlaves.’ 

From 1845 to 1848 he was headmaster of 
the morning claaa at the government school 
of design at Somerset House, and from 

1848 until ISC4 curator of the pamting school 
of the Pioyal Academy, an office which 
included tho duty of giving instruction in 
painting. In 1863 he wa.s elected an A.R.A., 
but ho never attained the rank of acade- 
mician. In 1880 he became an honorary 
retiied associate. 

Le Jeune painted both in oil and \tater- 
colour. He exhibited eighty-four pictures 
at the Royal Academy between 1840 and 
1894, twenty-one at the British Institu- 
tion between 1842 and 1863, and a few 
at other galleries. The subjects of his 
earlier paintings were principally derived 
from the Bible, Shakespeare, or Spenser, 
and included ‘ The Infancy of Moses,’ 

• Una and the Lion ’ (1842), ‘ Prospero 
and Miranda’ (1844), ‘Ruth and Boaz' 
(1845), and ‘The Sermon on the Mount’ 
(1851). Subsequently he devoted him- 
self to child subjects, and it was as a 
painter of children that he was mainly 
knorvn. His figures are well grouped, 
gracefully drawn, and carefully finished. To 
the later phase of his work belong ‘Little 
Red Riding Hood’ (1863), ‘The Womided 
Robin ’ (1864), ‘Little Bo-Peep’ (1873 and 
1881), and ‘ My Little Model ’ (1875). One 
of his best works was ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing ’ (1873), a fishing party of three 
children seated catching minnows on an 
old river sluice. One of his early paint- 
ings of seriptuial subjects, ‘Ye Daughters 
of Israel, weep over Saul ’ (1846), is at 
the Royal Museum and Art Galleries, Peel 
Park, Salford. The Royal Holloway Col- 
lege, Egham, has one of his genre pictures, 
'Early Sorrow’ (1869); and another, his 
‘ Children with Toy Boat,’ is in the ilan- 
chester City Art Gallery. He painted a 
few portraits. 
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Le Jeune always lived in London, and 
resided for over forty years at Hampstead. 
In bis last years deafness largely withdrew 
him from society. He was keenly interested 
in chess problems. He died at 165 Gold- 
hurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W., on 5 Got. 
1904, and was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery. 

Ho married on 21 June 1844 Dorothy 
Lewis, daughter of James Dalton Lewis, 
by whom he had five sons and three 
daughters. 

[Infoimation kindly aupphod by Mias S’. 
Le Jeune ; Art Journal (engravings, (kc.), 
1858, pp. 205-267, 1860, p. 36, 1887, p. 60, 
1871, p. 236, 1874, p. 40 ; Illust, London 
Neus, 25 July 1863, pp. 80 (portrait), 94 ; 
Ottley, Diet, of Recent and Living Painters 
and Engravers ; Men of the Time, 1865, 
p. 509 ; Clement and Hutton, Ai'tiata of 
the Nineteenth Century, ii. 55 ; G. H. 
Shepherd, Short Hist, of the British School of 
Painting, 96-7 ; Hodgson and Eaton, The 
Boy. Acad, and its Members, 302, 363, 385 ; 
A. 6. Temple, Ai't of Painting in the Queen’s 
Reign, 303 ; MuUer und Singer, AUg. Ktinstler- 
Lexicon j Cats, of Art GaUeriea of Manchester 
City, Salford, and Royal Holloway Col- 
lege ; ChampUn and Perkins, Cyclopedia of 
Painters and Paintings, iii. 55 (portrait) ; 
Graves, Diet, of Artists, Roy. Acad, and 
British Institution ; Athenarum, 15 Oct. 1904 ; 
Who’s Who. 1906.] B. S. L. 

LEMMENS-SHEBEIHGTON, 
Madame HELEN (1834-1906), soprano 
vocalist, bom on 4 Oct. 1834 at Preston, 
Lancashire, was daughter of John Sheiting- 
ton (of a Roman catholic family long settled 
in the town), who managed a miU owned 
by his father. Her mother, whose maiden 
surname was Johnson, a beautiful and 
promising young singer, retired from the 
profession on her marriage. A sister Jose 
enjoyed some success as a soprano singer. 

At the time of Helen’s birth the family 
were ruined by a bank failure. In 1838 her 
father obtained an appointment at Rotter- 
dam, where good music was available 
both pubMoly and privately. Amid Dutch 
surtormdings Helen was taught music by 
her mother, and quioMy showed the 
possession of a rich and pure soprano voice. 
At an early age she sang in the Roman 
catholic church at Rotterdam and fas- 
oinated the congregation. Her serious 
studies were begun in 1852 at the Brussels 
Conservatoire under Comelis ; in 1856 
she was awarded the first prize for singing 
and elocution. Already in great request as 
a Boncert-singer abroad, she became 
betrothed to Nicolas Jacques Lemmens 


(1823-1881), an organist, who induced her 
to return to England in 1866. A stranger 
in her own country, she at fii'st experienced 
difficulty in securing engagements, hut at a 
concert of the Amateur Musical Society in 
the Hanover-square Rooms on 7 April 
conducted by Henry Leslie, she ‘ produced 
quite an impression,’ singing a florid bolero 
by Victor Masse and Schubert’s ‘ Ave Maria ’ 
In the same week she sang with Sims Reeve's 
in a miscellaneous programme at HuUah’a 
concerts, and again with brilliant suoce.ss. 
She appeared at Charlotte Dolby’s concert' 
in two performances of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ H 3 nnn of Praise,’ and gave a concert of 
her own on 19 June (see Musical Gazette). 
Critics agreed as to her high promisa 
(Athenaum, 19 April). After some study 
of English oratorio, by which her style was 
greatly improved, she appeared in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah ’ and Maefarren’s ‘ May- 
day ’ at the Bradford festival (1 Aug.), 
at the inauguration of the Pkee Trade HaU’ 
Manchester, in October, and at Liverpool in 
December. On 3 Jan. 1857 she married 
Lemmens ; they settled permanently at 
53 Finohley Road, London. On 23 Jan. 
she made her fust appearance with the 
Saered Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Athalie.’ 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington had now 
taken her place as one of the first English 
sopranos ; and after the retirement of Clara 
Novello [q. V. Suppl. II] in 1860 had hardly 
a rival. From 1860 to 1866 she sang in 
English opera, and in 1866 in Italian opera 
at Covent Garden. But sho was maiirly a 
concert-singer, and with Janet Patey, Sims 
Reeves, and Charles Saiitley she completed 
the quartet of great vocaUstB which from 
1870 stood for all that was best in English 
art. Her husband had small success as a 
pianist, though in some demand for per- 
formances on the harmonium, and the task 
of providing for their seven oMldren fell 
mainly on her. She worked too hard, 
travelling great distanoas to keep engage- 
ments ; two concerts a day, followed hy 
a performance at an evening party, were 
not uncommon. Oratorio music displayed 
her powers to greatest advantage, and she 
was peculiarly suooessful in Haydn’s ‘ Grea- 
lion,’ where the elaborate air ‘ On mighty 
pens ’ precisely suited her. In the autumn 
of 1876 Lemmens arranged a provincial 
tour, at which she sang in scenes from 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin,’ then new in England 
and much discussed. In 1876 she took 
part at St. James’s Hall in the first perform- 
ance in England of Bach’s ‘ High Maas.’ 

Lemmens in 1879 opened a school for 
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qatliolic chuioli musicians at Malines, and 
in January 1881 she accepted the offer of a 
post as teacher of singing at the Brussels 
conservat-oire. But just before she took up 
the office her huabaud died (30 Jan. 1881). 
She completed her engagements in England, 
making no formal farewell ; her last or 
almost her last appearance was in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Ehjab,’ at Mr. Kube’s musical 
festival in the Dome, Brighton, on 19 Feb. 
Proceeding to Brussels, she retained her 
post there tiU 1891. She occasionally 
revisited England, re-appearhig during 
1883-4, and shelving little abatement 
of her earlier powers. Subsequently she 
sang at a performance of Benoit’s ‘ Lueifer ’ 
in 1889, in the Albert Hall, and for a 
time engaged in teaching in London at 
the Pioyal Academy of Music, and at the 
Royal College of Music, Manchester. On 
1 Nov. 1894 she appeared for the last time 
in, public, smging at Manchester in Haydn’s 
‘ Creation ’ j she stipulated that she should 
receive no fee. Her last years «ere spent 
in retirement at 7 Rue Capouillet, Brussels, 
where she lived with two sisters. 

Madame Lemnieus-8herrmgton died at 
Brussels on 9 May 190(1. Her daughters 
May and Ella sang at Louv.ain in Rov. 
1881 and subsequently' m England ; tlic-y’ 
aftenvards took the veil. The soirs followed 
engineering. 

[Interview, with portrait, in Musical Herald, 
July 1899, revised by her j Clayton’s Queens 
of Song (with portrait) ; British Musical 
Biography; information from Miss Padwiefc ; 
biographical sketch in lie Guido Musical, 
translated with additions in Musical World, 
19 Feb. 1881 ; obituaries in the musical press, 
May and June 1006 ; personal reminiscences.] 

H. D. 

LEMPRIERE, CHARLES (1818-1901), 
writer and politician, horn at Exeter on 
21 Sept. 1818, w'as second son of John 
Lempriere, D-D. [q. v.], compiler of the 
‘ Classical Dictionary,’ by his second wife 
EKzabeth, daughter of John Deane of 
.Sahsbury. Entering at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in. Feb. 1825, he matriculated at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1837, with, a 
scholar -fellowship of the old type. He 
graduated B.C.L. in 1842 and D.C.L. in 
1847, and remained a law fellow of the 
college mtil his death. 

He w'as called to the bar from the Inner 
Temple on 22 Jan. 1844, and for a time 
did work for (Sir) Alexander James 
Edmtmd Oockburn [q. v.], who always 
remained his friend. Joining the western 
circuit, he made good progress; but he 
early fell into the hands of unscrupulous 


financiers, whose schemes involved Mm in 
difficulties which lasted almost till Ms 
death. In pursu.'moe of the^o schemes he 
travelled for some time in Egypt and the 
Levant. Meanwhile he intereated himself 
in politics on the eon=ervative side. Ho 
had been one of the earlier members of the 
Conservative Club (IS41). From 1850 on- 
w.ards he was a tnisted agent of the con- 
servative patty, and engaged actively in 
political work. IVhen it Wii.s resolved 
in 1859 to oppose Gladstone’s election 
for Oxford Dniversity, Lempriere was de- 
puted to approach the marquis of Chandos, 
aftenvards duke of Buckingham, to induce 
him to stand. Premature revelation of 
the position of things by the conservative 
leaders at Oxford brought grave discredit 
upon Lempriere, who was really not infault. 
The marrpiis ultimately stood (1 July 1859), 
and was defeated hj' 859 to 1050 votes. 
Two years after, Lempriere was despatched 
by .?ir Moses Montefiore [q. v.] on a private 
mission to Mexico, then in the midst of 
civil and financial di.sturbance, to defend, 
as far as w.rs possible, Ibe threatened 
British interests in the country. Travelling 
by way of the United States, Lempriere 
recorded his unpre.sfions of the position 
there m the be.st of Ms literary productions, 
‘The Aanerioais Crisis considered’ (1861). 
Believing as most Englislunen did in the 
claims of the South to independence, he 
saw and exposed most vividly the danger 
to be apprehended from the emancipation of 
the negro popidation. There followed Ms 
‘ Notes on Mexico ’ (1802). The confused 
condition of the country is reflected m the 
traveller's impressions. Vera Cruz had 
been occupied by the Spaniards, and there 
ss-ere fears that the French might establish 
permanent control of the country. Brigan- 
dage was rampant, and disorder univer- 
sal. The book was attacked for inaccuracy 
in statistics and faultme.s3 of style. Yet it 
is probably the best extant account of 
Mexican affairs in those days of turmoil. 

In 1865 Lempriere was back in England 
and taking an active part in elections. 
When in June 1866 John Bonham Carter, 
liberal member for Winchester, accepted the 
office of jimior lord of the treasury in Lord 
John Russell’s administration, and offered 
himself for re-election, Lempriere contested 
the seat to prevent an unopposed return. 
He only polled 46 votes. In 1807, under 
Lord Derby’s administration, Ms services 
were rewarded by the colonial secretary- 
sMp of the Bahamas. Political feeling 
at that time ran Mgh in the islands, and 
it wag not long before Lempriere’s strong 
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tory opiiuona brougM Mm into diffionltiea. ' 
He was accused of interfering in elections, 
and had to resign. Scenes of great dis- 
order followed ; Leinpriere’s house was 
plundered and Ms papers destroyed. In- 
stead of returning to England he proceeded 
to the United States, where he had pre- 
viously made the aoquauitance of Horace 
Greeley, who now employed Mm as a writer 
for the ‘Tribune.’ After Greeley’s death 
in 1872 Lempriere entered on the most 
singular stage of his career. He organised 
a colony of young Englishmen at Buckhorn 
in Western Virginia, on the lines of that 
afterwards attempted at Rugby, Tennessee, 
by Thomas Hughes, who is vaguely said to 
have suggested the idea to Lempriere. 
The ‘ colony ’ faded, the colonists were half 
starved, and in 1879 Lempriere was back in 
England and again engaged in financial pro- 
jects. In the pursuit of these he travelled 
in most countries of Europe. His last 
undertaking was in connection with the 
valuation of the great Partagas tobacco 
estates in Cuba, in wMoh he was employed 
by a syndicate (1887-9). From that time 
onwards he remained in England, occa- 
sionally residing for some months at a timo 
in Belgium and Luxemburg, w'here ho had 
many friends. He died at West Ken- 
sington on 30 Oct. 1901. 

Lempriere’s powers vvere not displayed 
to host advantage in his literary work. 
His reputation was that of a persuasive 
speaker and a brilliant conversationalist. 
There are oil paintings of him in the 
Common Room of St. JoMi’s College and 
at the Seigneurie of Rozet in Jersey, 
with wMch Ms family was connected. 

[J, Bertram Payne, Monograph of the 
House of Lempriere, 1802 ; Robinson, Re- 
gister of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 223 ; 
Poster, Alumni Oxonienses, and Men ot the 
Bar ; Begieter of St. John’s College, Oxford.] 

A. T. G. 

LENG, Sm JOHN (1828-1906), news- 
paper proprietor, horn at Hull on 10 April 
1828, was younger brother of Sir William 
Christopher Leng [q. v. Supp. II]. Educated 
at Hull grammar school, he acted there as 
joint-editor with Charles Cooper (afterwards 
editor of the ‘ Scotsman ’) of a manuscript 
school magazine. Becoming assistant teacher 
at a private school, he sent letters to 
the ‘ Hull Advertiser ’ wMch attracted 
the notice of Edward Erancia Collins, then 
editor, and led to his appointment in 1847, 
at nineteen, as suh-editor and reporter, 
TMs post, wMch embraced diamatio 
and musical criticism, he held for four 
years. In July 1861 Leng was selected 
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from among seventy candidates ns editor 
of the then bi-weekly ‘ Dundee Advertiser ’ 
The paper was founded in 1801, but had 
fallen into a backward state. Lenv soon 
raised the ‘ Advertiser ’ to Mgh rank, both 
in local and imperial affairs. His’ wide 
practical knowledge of newspaper work 
enabled Mm to reorganise both the literary 
staff and machinery. The old premises 
were quickly found too small; and in 
1869 he built the first portion of new 
premises in Bank Street, wMeh, before hia 
death, attained gigantic proportions. As 
early as 1852 Leng was made a partner 
by the proprietors of the ‘Advertiser,’ 
and the imprint thenceforth bore the name 
of John Leng efc Co. 

After the abolition of the ‘ taxes on 
knowledge’ in 1861, the ‘Advertiser’ was 
issued daily. In June 1870 Leng was one 
of the first Scottish newspaper proprietor.^ 
to establish an office in Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, with direct telegraphic communica- 
tion with Dundee. When stereotyping was 
adopted, after printing from rolls of paper 
instead of sheets was introduced, he caused 
a stereotypo-foundry to be erected as a 
portion of the plant. In 1851 the single 
macMne in use could only produce 360 
copies per hour ; fifty years afterwards 
Leng had four elaborate machines in 
operation, each capable of throwing off 
20,000 copies per hour. He was the &st 
to attempt illustrations in a daily paper ; 
and when the primitive pantographic 
method was superseded by zincography, he 
founded a zincogr.ajjMo and photograpliio 
studio as part of the office equipment. 
The difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
paper supply was overcome in 1893, when 
the Donside paper-miUs were acquired by 
a private limited liability company, of which 
Leng was chairman. 

Leng proved to be a notable pioneer in 
other departments of journalistic enterprise. 
In May 1869 he founded the first half- 
penny daily newspaper in Scotland, under 
the title of the ‘ Daily Advertiser,’ but the 
limited macMiiery then available compelled 
Mm to suspend this venture. In January 
1858 he established the ‘ People’s Journal,’ 
a weekly newspaper which soon reached the 
largest circulation of any similar paper in 
Scotland. A literary weekly paper, the 
‘ People’s Friend,’ was founded by him in 
1869 ; and he lived to see it reach a circula- 
tion which rivalled that of London periodi- 
cals of its kind. The ‘ Evening Telegraph,’ 
a halfpenny daily newspaper, was started in 
1877, and had a successful career, being 
amalgamated in 1900 with the ‘ Evening 



Post,’ anotli(-T local paper. In 1869 he 
suggested the introduction of sixpenny 
telegrams, printing spceinieii forms similar 
to those afterwards adopted. 

In September 1S89. on the death of J. B. 
Firth, one of two members of parliament for 
Dundee, Leng was returned without opposi- 
tion in the liberal inttre.5t. He w a? re-elected 
by large majorities in 1802, 1805, and 1900. 
retiring from the House of Commons at the 
dissolution in 1905. An advanced radie.il 
and a supporter of home rule all rormd, 
ho made hi.s maiden .speech, on 26 March 
1890. in support of the parliamentary 
elections (Scotland) bill, winch proposed 
that the expenses of returning officers at such 
elections should be paid out of the rate.s. 
Among the topics which he brought before 
the House of Conuuons were the exces.rive 
hours of railway guards, engine-drivers, 
and firemen ; appointment of female 
inspectors of factories and workshops ; 
boarding-out of pauper cliildreii by parocliial 
boards. He wa.s prominent in 1893 in 
support of the home rule bill of Mr. Olad- 
stoiio, and of tiic employers' liability bill. 
In the s,rme yo.ir he was kniahted and 
was made deputy-lieutenant for the county 
of the city of Dundee. He was mside an 
honorary burgess of Dundee in 1902; 
and in lOOi lion. LL.D. of St. Andrews. 

Despite liis journalistic and p.arlia- 
mentary activity he found time for exten- 
sive travel. He visited the United States 
and Canada in 1876, .and frequently 
toured in France, Germany, and Holland. 
His first Western journey was recorded in a 
volume entitled ‘ America in 1870 ’ (Dundee. 
1877) ; and a visit to India in 1896 was 
detailed in his book ‘ Letters from India 
and Ceylon ’ (1897), a work translated 
and widely circulated in Germany. Two 
journeys in the Near East produced ‘ Some 
European Rivers and Cities ’ (1897) and 
‘Glimpses of Egypt and .Sicily’ (1902). 
A second American tour in 1905 was com- 
memorated in ‘ Letters from the United 
States and Canada ’ (1906). In October 1900 
he set out on a third tour in America, but fell 
illatDelmonte, CaHfornia, and died there on 
12 Deo. 1906. His body was cremated and 
the ashes brought home and interred at 
■yicarsford cemetery, near Neivport, Fife. 

Leng married twice : (1) in 1851, Emily, 
elder daughter of Alderman Cook of 
Beverley ; she died at Kinbrae, Newport, 
Fifeshire, in 1891, leaving two sons and four 
daughters ; (2) in 1897, Mary, daughter of 
William Low, of Kirriemuir, who survived 
him. 

A portrait by James Archer, R..S.A., wa.s 


presented to him in 1889 by the staff of 
the ‘ Dundee Advertiser ’ when he entered 
parliament. In 1901 a portrait by Sir 
William Quifier Orclxardson, Pv.A., presented 
to him by the people of Dundee, wa.s given 
by liim to Dimdee Permanent Art Gallery. 
The unspent balance of the .subscriptions was 
increased by Leng so as to form the Leng 
Tnist, designed to encourage the study of 
Scottish literature and music. 

Be.=ides the volumes mentioned, Leng 
published numerous pampldeta on social- 
ism, free trade, and economic stibjcets. A 
pos-tlumions work, edited by Lady Leng, is 
entitled ‘ Through Ctanada to Califomi.a ’ 
(1911). 

[Dundee Year Bonk, 1901 and 1006 ; 
Dundee Advertiser, 1851-1906 ; Centenary 
of Dundee Advertiser, 1901 ; private in- 
formation.) A. H. M. 

LENG, .8ni WILLIAM CHRLSTOPHER 
(1823-1902), journalist, born at Hull on 
23 Jan. 1825, tvits elder son of Adam Leng 
of Hull by Mary, daughter of C'liristopher 
Luecoek, of Mnlton, architect. .Sir John 
Leng [q. V. Suppl. II) was a younger 
brother. His father had served in the 
navy during the Napoleonic wars on board 
the Term.agant ; but from 1813 lie en- 
gaged in commerce at Hull. After edu- 
cation at a private sohoo), where he 
showed a taste for literature, William was 
apprenticed in 1839 to a wholesale chemist 
in Hull, and aftenvards acted as town- 
traveller, In 1847 ho began business on 
his own account. Meanwhile in anony- 
mous contributions to the Hull Free 
Press,’ including sketches of notable citizens 
(issued in book form in 1852), he championed 
uf th vigour a variety of reforms. Denoun- 
cing the overloading and mismodelling of 
cargo steamships, he first suggested to 
Samuel Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl. I) the crusade 
which led to the introduction of the Ph'msoU 
‘ load-line.’ Proposals for municipal re- 
forms in HuU like the demolition of slum- 
property were defeated in his opinion by 
the self-interest of prominent liberals, whose 
party ho hitherto supported. Thereupon 
he declared liimself a conservative, and 
remained through life a devoted adherent 
of the conservative cause. Brought up 
as a Wesleyan, he joined tho evangelical 
party in the Church of England. 

In spite of divergent political opinions, 
William was a regular contributor of 
articles on municipal and national affairs 
to tho ‘ Dundee Advertiser,’ after hia 
brother John became editor in 1831. In 
1859 William gave up his chemist’s 
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buBiness in Hull and resided in Dundee till 
1864, ivriting Lathe ‘Advertiser.’ During 
the civil ■war in America he ■was almost the 
only joumaJist in Scotland to support the 
cause of the North. 

In 1864 Leng joined Frederick Clifford 
[q. V. Suppl. II] in acquiring on easy 
terms the ‘ SheiEeld Daily Telegraph.’ 
He became managing editor, and at Shef- 
field the remainder of his life "was passed. 
On 1 Jan. 1864 the ‘ Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph ’ became his property and 
first bore the imprint of ‘ Leng & Co.’ 
In 1872 more extensive premises ■were 
purchased in Aldine Court, and there 
linotype machines were first employed in 
England to set up a newspaper entirely. 
The paper, which was almost moribund 
when he undertook its direction, quickly 
became in Leng’s vigorous hands a great 
conservative power in the north of Eng- 
land. 

Leng was fearless in advocacy of 
what he deemed the public interest. 
At personal risk he denounced in 1867 
the terrorism practised by Sheffield 
trade-unionists upon non-union workmen 
under the leadership of William Broadhead 
[q, v. Suppl. I]. Leng induced the gov- 
ernment to appoint a royal commission 
of inquiry ■wMch fully established his 
allegations (September 1867). He is the 
original of Mr. Holdfast in Charles Reado’s 
‘Put Yom’self in his Place’ (1870), a 
novel dealing with Broadhead’s crimes. In 
recognition of his services he was presented 
(28 April 1868) with his portrait by H. F. 
Crighton and a purse of 600 guineas, 
subscribed by men of all pohtical opioiona 
The picture now hangs in Sheffield town 
hah. 

Leng established at Sheffield as supple- 
mentary to the ‘ Telegraph,’ the ‘ Weekly 
Telegraph,’ the ‘ Evening Telegraph and 
Star,’ the ‘ Weekly News,’ and the ‘ Sun- 
day Telegraph,’ all of which became 
flourishing concerns. At different times 
he -visited the Continent, -writing for 
the ‘ Telegraph ’ descriptive articles, some 
of which he republished in book form. 
For many years -vice-chairman of the 
Sheffield Conservative and Constitutional 
Association, he was afterwards chairman. 
In 1895-6 he was elected chairman of the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. He was 
kmghted in 1887 on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee. Dying at Sheffield on 
20 Feh. 1902, he was buried in Eoolesall 
churchyard. He married in 1860 Anne 
(d. 1893), daughter of Da-vid Stark of 
Euthven, Forfarshire, and widow of Harry 
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Cook of Sandhurst, Australia. Her sister 
was first wife of his brother John. His 
two sons, C. D. Leng and W. St. Quentin 
Leng, became partners in the ‘Sheffield 
Telegraph.’ A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1890. 

[In Memoriam, Sir William Christopher 
Long, Xt. (1902) ; Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
20 Feh. 1902 ; Dundee Advertiser, 20 Feb! 
1902; Dundee Year Book, 1902; private 
information.] A, H. M. 

LENNOX, CHARLES HENRY GOR- 
DON-. [See Goedon-Lennox, Chaeles 
Hebey, sixth D-uke or Richmond and 
first Duke of Goedon (1818-1903), lord 
president of the oouned.] 

LENO, DAN, whose true name ■R-as 
Geokge Galvin (1860-1904), mnsio-ball 
siuger and dancer, was horn on 20 Dee. 
1860 at 4 Eve Court, Somers Town, 
afterwards demolished to make room 
for St. Panoras terminus, ffis father 
and mother, who were known pro- 
fessionally as Mi-, and Mrs. Johnny Wilde, 
were itinerant music ■ hall performers 
who trained the child as a tumbler and 
contortionist. The father at any rate was 
Irish, and to that oircumstanoe and the 
boy’s occasional sojourns in Ireland may- 
be attributed his marked Irish voice, which 
was no small part of his attraction in later 
years. He made his first appearance as 
early as 1864 as ‘ Little George, the Infant 
Wonder, Contortionist and Poaturer’ in 
the Cosmotheoa ofi the Edgware Road, 
since destroyed. His father dying about 
this time, his mother married another 
member of the same profession, named 
Grant, -whose stage name wasLeno. The boy 
with his mother, stepfather, and a brother, 
also an acrobat, began to tour the United 
Kingdom and to some extent the oontiuent. 
Described as ‘ The Great Little Lenos,’ 
the brothers were performing in various 
places in 1867. The brother soon dis- 
appeared, and iu 1869 Dan, who had been 
forced through an accident to substitute 
clog-danoiug for tumbling, was kno-wn 
as ‘The Great Little Leno, the Quintessence 
of Irish Comedians,’ and had presumably 
added singing and patter to his agility. 
In 1869 he was in Belfast, among the 
audience being Charles Dickens, then 
lecturing in Ireland, who is said to have 
spoken to the hoy and prophesied success 
for him (Jay Hiokoey Wood, Dan Leno, 
1005). 

The hoy’s name was changed from George 
to Dan o-wing to a misapprohension on 
the part of either the printer or de-viser of 
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a playbill. The boy’s stepfather appre- 
ciated the accidental change and sarr 
the value of it, and as I)an Leiio the stage 
name was cryotallised. For many Jyeara 
the touring life continued, uith moderate 
success, and then in 1880 Dan Leno, now 
nearly twenty, entered for a clog-dancing 
competition and the championship of the 
world silver belt at the Princess's Music 
Hah, Leeds, and won it. He subsequently 
lost it, but recaptured it in 1883, at the 
People’s Music Hall, Oldham, and emerged 
from the contest into the successful period 
of Iris hfe.^^In 1883, in St. George’s Church, 
Hulme, Manchester, he married Jliss Lydia 
Reynolds, a (music-haU singer, and not 
long afterwards made Ms first appearance 
as Dan Leno in London, at the Foresters’ 
Music Hall, where at a salary of ol. a wreck 
he sang and danced. His first song, 
‘ Going to Buy the ililk for the Tirins,’ a 
misture of singing and monologue such as 
he practised to the end, was so successful 
that he obtained an engagement at the 
Oxford Music Hall and there attracted the 
attention of George Conque.st [q, v. 8uppl. 
IIJ, of the Surrey Theatre, who engaged 
Leno and his wife at a joint salary ot 20Z. 
a week to play in the 1SS6-7 pantomime of 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk.’ Dan accepted, 
and played Jack's mother. From this point 
his career was a triumph. 

In 1887 he made Ms appearance at the 
Empire theatre, Leicester Square, on the 
occasion of its being converted into a music 
hall, and sang one of Ms earliest successes, 
a parody of ‘ Queen of My Heart ’ in 
‘ Dorothy.’ Next year Sir Augustus Harris 
[q. V. Suppl. I] engaged him for the Drury 
Lane pantomime of 1888-9 — ‘ Babes 
in the 'Wood ’ — for wMch he worked so 
acceptably as the Wicked Aunt that it ran 
from 26 Deo. until 27 April, and his engage- 
ment was renewed for a term of years which 
ended only with his death. Every winter 
he was the particular star of Dmry Lane ; 
while during the rest of the year he made 
a tour of the priucipal music halls in the 
United Kingdom. No other comedian 
of Ms time had drawing power to compare 
with him. On 26 November 1901 the 
culminating point of his success was 
reached when he was commanded to Sand- 
ringham to sing before King Edward 'V’ll, 
Queen Alexandra, and their guests — the 
first music-hall performer to be thtis 
honoured. 

In September 1902 Dan Leno’s health 
broke down. His continuous and excitable 
activity exhausted his strength. He was 
able to return to the stage durmg the early 


months of 1903 .and for the Drury Lane 
pantomime of 1903-4 ; but he died at 
Balham from general paralysis of the brain 
on 31 Oct. 1004 at the early age of forty- 
three. His funeral on 8 Nov. at Lambeth 
cemetery. Tooting, was attended by an 
immense crowd of admirers. 

Dan Leno tM'oughout the be^t years 
of Ms career, wMcii covered his connection 
with Drury Lane, signally e.xcelled all 
other music-hall comedians in intelligence, 
humour, dioUery, and ereativeness. He 
used the words provided for Mm only as a 
basis, often suggested by himself, on wMch 
to build a character. Although essentially 
a caricaturist, with a broad and rollicldng 
sense of fun wMch added myriad touches 
of extravagance beyond experience, the 
groundwork of his creations was true, 
and truth continually broke through the 
exuberance of the artist. His most memor- 
able songs in Ms best period were a mixture 
of monologue and song, in male or female 
chariicter, but the song came gradually to 
count for le.=s and less. ‘ The Shop- 
walker ’ perhaps first convinced the great 
public ot his genius. Leno's long series 
of largely irresponsible but always human 
pantomime figures at Drary Lane difiered 
trom all pantomime figures by their strange 
blend of fun and wistfuMess. It was has 
special gift to endear Mmself to an audi- 
ence, and compel its sympatMes as well 
as applause. 

The recipient of large salaries, he was 
correspondingly lavish. He was President 
of the Music Hall Benevolent Fund, and 
himself the distributor of much private 
charity. He carried his fun into private 
life and was much addicted to practical 
jokes. His hobbies were fanning live 
stock in the meadow attached to Ms house 
at Balham and paintmg or modelling in 
the wooden studio in Ms garden. For one 
evening in 1902 he edited the ‘ Sun,’ a 
short-lived newspaper then under Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley’s ownersMp. He also 
wrote a burlesque autobiography entitled 
‘ Dan Leno : his Book ’ (1901), wMeh is 
not wholly without nonsensical merit. 

He left a widow and several oMldren, 
among them a married daughter, Georgiana, 
who had appeared on the stage. A bust 
of the comedian is in the entrance haU of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

[The Times, 1 Nov. 1904 ; Daily Telegraph, 
1 Nov. 1904; Era, 5 Nov. 1904. Dan 
Leno, by Jay Hickory It'ood, 1005; James 
Glover, Jimmy Glover his book, 1911; 
pp. 74 seq. (with portrait of Leno from bust 
by himselt).] E. \ . L. 
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LEVESON-GOWEE, [EDWARD] 
FREDERICK (1819-1907), poUtician and 
autobiographer, second son of Granville 
Leveaon-Gower, first Earl Granville [q^. v.], 
by bis wife Lady Henrietta, or Harriet, 
Cavendish, daughter of the fifth duke of 
Devonshire, was born on 3 May 1819._ He 
was always called by liis second Christian 
name. Ilis early years were partly spent 
rvith Ills parents at the British embassy, 
Paris. As a boy he was a frequent visitor 
at Holland House (cf. his autobiography. 
Bygone Years, 1905, ch. hi. ; Lady 
Geanvelle’s Letters, ii. 3). Educated 
at Eton and Christ Churoh, Oxford, he 
graduated B.A, in 1840; he was judge’s 
marshal to Lord Demnan and Baron Parke, 
and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1845. In 1846 he was returned 
as liberal member for Derby at a by- 
eleotion, and was re-elected at the general 
election next year, but was unseated, his 
agent having illegally engaged voters as 
messengers. Returned for Stoke-on-Trent 
in 1862, he was at the bottom of the poll 
at the election five years later, the Chinese 
war having divided the liberals in the 
constituency. In 1859 he was returned 
for Bodmin, and held the seat until 1886, 
when he retired from political life, 

Leveson-Gow'er’s speeches in the House 
of Commons wore not numerous, though he 
seconded the address on the meeting of 
parliament in the autumn of 1864. Glad- 
stone offered him the posts of chief whip 
and postmaster-general, but he refused 
both, thinking that there were others more 
deserving of promotion {Bygone Tears, 
p. 268). He was for several years chairman 
of railway committees, a tribunal of which 
he formed no high opinion {ibid, p. 259). 

In 1874 he became first chairman of the 
Rational School of Cookery, and held the 
position until 1903, when he became vice- 
chairman. He acted for some twenty years as 
a director of Sir W. G. Armstrong & Co., Ltd. 

Leveson-Gower took much plea.sure in 
foreign travel. In 1850-1 ho visited India. 
In 1850 he went to Russia as attach^ 
to his brother. Lord GranviUe, the special 
envoy on the coronation of the Czar 
Alexander H (Bygone Years, oh. viri. ; 
FiTZMAnmcE’s Qranville, ch. viii.). But it 
was as a social figure that he was most con- 
spicuous. Gifted with agreeable manners, 
conversational tact, and a good memory, he 
excelled as a diner-out and giver of dinners. 
These qualities are reflected in his ‘ Bygone 
Years ’ (1905), a pleasant volume of reminis- 
cences, w'hioh contains many weU-told 
anecdotes. His editing of his mother’s 


Letters (1894) also shows an intimate 
knowledge of several generations of society 
In August 1899 he published an article with 
the objeet of showing that the author of 
‘ Werner ’ was not Byron, but Geoigiana, 
duchess of Devonshire {Nineteenth Cm- 
tmry, vol. xlvi. pp. 243-260). The theory 
i.s discredited by Mr. Hartley Coleridge 
{The Worhs of Lord Byron., 1901, v. 329- 
333 ; see also Bygone Years, pp. 325-6, and 
the correspondence in Literature, 12, 19, and 
26 August 1899). He was a member of 
Grillion’s Club, and also of the Political 
Economy Club, of which science he made a 
serious study. He was J.P. for the county 
of Surrey and D.L. for Derbyshire. 

Leveson-Gower married on 1 June 1853 
Lady Margaret Mary Frances Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Spencer Joshua Alwyne 
Compton, second marquis of Northampton; 
she died on 22 May 1858. After her death 
he lived witli his mother at Chiswick 
House. Chiswick, until she died in 1882, 
when he took No. 14 South Audley 
Street. In 1870 ho also purchased Holm- 
bury, near Dorldng. Thcro Gladstone 
visited him at least once a year, and other 
frequent guests wore his brother, Lord 
Granville, to whom he was much attached, 
Mrs. Groto, Bishop Wilborforoe, Tennyson, 
and Russell Lowell. Leveson-Gower died in 
London on 30 May 1907, and was buried 
at Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire. His 
only child, George Granville Leveson- 
Gower, who has been a commissioner 
of woods and forests sinoe 19Q8, owns 
at 12 Norfolk-orosoont, London, W., three 
portraits, including a half-length chalk por- 
trait by H. T. WcUs, R.A., done in 1871 
for GriUion’s Club. Li the apartments of the 
Dowager Lady GranviUe, Leveson-Gower’s 
sister-in-law, at Kensington Palace are 
two portraits of him : one in water-colours 
taken at the age of seventeen by the 
Vlcomtosse de Caraman, and the other in 
oils believed to be by Manana. 

[Bygone Years, by the Hon. Ftedeticli 
Leveson-Gower, 1906; Letters of Harriet, 
Countess GiaiiviUo, edited by the Hon. Fred- 
erick Leveson-Gower. 1894; G. W. E. Russell, 
Sketches and Snapshots, 1910 ; Tho Times, 
31 May 1907.] L. 0. S. 

LEWIS, BUNNELL (1824-1908), classical 
archseologist, born in London on 26 July 
1824, was the eldest of the twelve children 
of WiUiam Jones Lewi-s of London by his 
first wife Mary BunneU, a descendant of 
Philip Henry, the nonconformist divine. 
Samuel Savage Lewis [q. v.] was his 
half-hrother. Educated imder Dr. Jack- 
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son, afterwards bishop of London, at Isling- 
ton proprietary school and at University 
College, London, Lewis, after reading with 
Charles Rann Kennedy [q. v.], graduated 
B.A. in 1S43 in the University of London, 
obtaining the university Echolar.ship in 
classics. He became follow of University 
College in 1847, and proceeded M.A. in 
classics in 1849, taking the gold medal, 
then first awarded. He was appointed 
the same year professor of Latin at Queen’s 
College. Cork, an appointment which he 
held until 1905. He laboured to make 
arohreology an integral part of university 
education, and with that end in view 
collected objects of art and antiquity for the 
museum of Iris college. At the foundation 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland he took 
an active part in its administration, and 
held the office of esaminer in Latin for four 
years. 

Lewis early devoted his attention to 
archteology, being elected P.S.A. on 2 Feb. 
180.3, and was in 1883 appointed foreign 
corresponding assooiato of the National 
Society of Antiquaries of France. In 1873- 
1874 he delivered couraes of lectures on 
classical archteology at University College 
in connection with the Slade School of 
Art. The inaugural lecture iras published. 
Hia special study was the survival of 
Roman antiquities in various parts of 
Europe, and liis inquiries took him during 
the summer recesses to Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Sicily, and Turkey. Hia discoveries 
of Roman antiquities, which shed much 
new light on the interpretation of Latin 
literature, were embodied in papers con- 
tributed between 1875 and 1907 to the 
‘ Archseological Journal.’ 

Lewis died at his residence, 49 Sunday’s 
Well Road, Cork, on 2 July 1908, and was 
buried at Cork. He was twice married: 
(1) on 2 Oot. 1855 to Jane [d, 31 Dec. 1807), 
second daughter of the Rev. John Whitley, 
D.D., chancellor of KiUaloo; and (2) on 
4 Oot. 1871 to Louise Emily (d. Nov. 1882), 
daughter of Admiral Boives- Watson of 
Cambridge. He left no issue. He be- 
queathed to University College, London, 
his classical and arohteological library and 
lOOOZ. for a ‘ Bunnell Lewis prize ’ for pro- 
ficienoy in original Latin verse and in 
translations from Latin and Greek. 

Besides his archreological papers and 
contributions to the second (revised) edition 
of Dr. William Smith’s Latin Dictionary, 
he published a ‘ Letter to J. Robson, Esq., 
on the Slade Professorships of Fine Art’ 
(1869) and ‘ Remarks on Ivory Cabinets in 


the Possession of Wickham Flower, Esq., 
(1871). 

[.Summary of the Life of the Eei’. fleorgo 
Leisis, D.D., and Geiicalogi., 1S73 ; Q C.C., 
conducted by the Students of Queen’s Callege, 
Cork (portrait), 19U15, ii. ; Cork Con- 
stitution, 3 July 1908 ; luMi Times, 3 July 
1908; The Times, 17 Au& 1908 (will) ; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1SU9 ; information kindly 
supplied by MBs Mary Bunnell Burton.] 

a w. 

LEWIS, EVAN (1818-1901), dean of 
Bangor, bom at LhinUar, Cardiganshire, 
on 16 Nov. 1818. was second (and post- 
humous) son of Evan Lewis of that place 
(Avho was descended from the Lewis family 
of Dinas Cerdyn and Blaen Cerdyn in that 
county) by hi.s wife Mary, daughter of John 
Richards, also of Uanilar. His mother 
married, for her .second husband, John 
Hughes of Tyn-y-beili, Llanrhystyd. 

His older brother, David Lewis (1814- 
1895), fellow of Jesus College, Ovford (1830- 
1846) and vice -principal (1845-6). served 
as curate of St. Mary's. Oxford, under John 
Henry Newman, and joined the Roman 
catholic communion in 1840. In 1800 he 
settled for liie at jriniridel. Devoting him- 
self to a study of the canon law and the 
lives of the .=..aints. he translated from the 
Latin ‘The Rise and Growth of the Anglican 
Schism,’ by Nicholas Sanders, with an 
elaborate introduction and notes (1877) ; 
and among other works from the Spanish, 
the writings of St. John of the Cross (1864 ; 
2nd edit., with numerous changes, 1889 ; 
new edit. 3 vols., with an introduction by 
Father Benedict Zimmermann, 1909). 

Evan Lewis, after education at Ystrad 
Meurig and Aberystwyth, went to a school 
at Twickenham kept by his father’s brother, 
David Le\vis, D.D. (1778-1859) (Foster, 
Al. Oxmi , ; G. Jones, Enwogion Sir Aberteifi, 
98). Following his elder brother David to 
Jesus College, Oxford, Lewis matriculated 
oil 7 April 1838, and graduated B.A. in 
1841, proceeding M.A. in 1 863. Of powerful 
physique, he rowed ‘ stroke ’ in the college 
boat when it was head of the river, and in 
after life was a great walker. Ordained 
deacon and priest in 1842 by Christopher 
Bethell, Bishop of Bangor [q. v.], he was 
successively curate of Llanddeusant (1842), 
Llanfaes with Penmon (1843-5), Llan- 
fihangel Ysceifiog (1845-6), all in Anglesey, 
and Llanlleohid, Carnarvonshire (1847-59). 
He was vicar of Aberdare, Glamorgan- 
shii-e (18.59-60), rector of Dolgelly, Mer- 
ionethshire, and rural dean of E.stimaner 
(1866-84), proctor in convocation for the 
diocese of Bangor (186S-80), chancellor of 
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Bangor (1872-6), canon residentiary (1877- 
1884), and dean^from 1884 till Ms death 
at the deanery on 24 Nov. 1901. He was 
buried at Llandegai churchyard. 

He married (1) in October 1859 Anne, 
youngest daughter by Ms firsts wife of John 
Henry Cotton, dean of Bangor, at one time 
bis vicar ; she died on 24 Deo._1860^at Aber- 
dare, leaving no issue ; (2) in 1865 Adelaide 
Owen, tim'd daughter of the Eev. Cyrus 
Morrall of Plas lolyn, SM'opsMre (B'UEKe’s 
Landed Gentry, s. v.) ; she survived Mni 
with three sons and three daughters. 

WMle at Oxford, Lewis, like Ms brother 
Da'vid, came -under the inlluenoe of the 
tractarians, and on returning to Wales he 
inculcated their doctrines by speech and 
pen. At LlanUeoMd he introduced choral 
services for the first time in the Bangor 
diocese, and gradually adopted a dignified 
ritual. TMs he supplemented by direct 
‘ oathohc ’ teacMng as to the sacraments, 
being the first Anglican in the nineteenth 
century to preach in Wales the doctrines 
of apostolic succession and baptismal 
regeneration (Aecjhdeaook Ba-vid Evans’ 
Adgofion, i.e. Beminiscences, 1904, pj). 35-6). 
Home of the younger (clergy followed 
Lewis’s lead, and the movement re- 
sulted in a latter-day Bangor controversy 
{Dadl Bangor). The Eev. John PMllips 
attacked the rituahst position in two 
famous lectures delivered at Bangor in 
November 1850 and January 1852 respec- 
tively and shortly afterwards published. 
Lewis replied to the first lecture in a 
series of Welsh letters in ‘ Y Cymro,’ 
signed ‘ Aelod o’n Egl-wys ’ (a member of 
the church), reprinted in 1852 in book form. 
His best work was an elaborate Welsh 
treatise on the apostolic succession, de- 
Borihed as by a Welsh clergyman (Yr 
Olyniaeth Apostolaidd gan Offeiriad, Cym- 
reig : Bangor, 1851, London, 1869). He also 
wrote, besides occasional papers on Welsh 
church que.stions, and,,_on the Wesleyan 
succession {Yr Olyniaeffi Wesleyaidd), under 
the pseudonym of ‘ Amddiffynydd ’ (i.e. 
Defender) in 1858. He was much interested 
in church music, co-operated in the produc- 
tion of the ‘ Bangor Diocese Hymn Book,’ 
and himself translated into Welsh Baber’s 
‘Good Friday Hymns’ and ‘ Adeste Bideles.’ 

[Bor Dean Lewis see Western Mail (Cardiff), 
26 Nov. 1901 ; North Woles Chronicle 
(Bangor), 30 Nov. ; Churoh Times, 29 Nov. 
1901 ; T, 11. Roberts, Eminent Welshmen 
(1908), p. 306. See also Welsh aitioles in Y 
Geninen for March 1902, p. 37, and March 1903, 
p. 23, and (with portrait) in Yr Haul, 1902, 
p. 3 ; private information.] D. Ll. T. 


LEWIS, Sro GEORGE HENRY fir=it 
baronet (1833-1911), aoheitor, second son 
in a family of four sous and four daughters 
of James Graham Lewis, solicitor (1804-73) 
by Ms wife Harriet, daughter of Henry 
Davis of London, was born on 21 April 
1833 at 10 Ely Place, Holborn, where, after 
the fasMon of the day, his father resided over 
the offices of his firm. Educated at a private 
Jewish school at Edmonton and at Univer- 
sity College, London, Lewis was articled 
to his father in 1851 and was admitted a 
solicitor in the spring of 1856, joining 
the firm of Lewis & Lewis, wMoh Ms 
father had founded and in which the only 
other partner was his uncle, George Lewis. 
Their business, wMch strongly resembled 
in many ways that of Mr. daggers as de- 
soribed by Dickens in ‘ Great Expectations,’ 
dealt largely -with crimmal matters, mth 
insolvency, and with oivil litigation arising 
out of fraud, barratry, and the like, and 
the firm was largely employed by members 
of the tbeatrioal profession. Besides the 
general work of the office the younger 
George Lewis gained experience in advocacy 
by constant practice in the police oomts. 
He showed remarkable ability and acute- 
ness at the Mansion House in Jan. 1869 
on behalf of the prosecutor, Dr. Thom of 
the Canadian bar, who brought charges of 
fraud against the directors of the bank- 
rupt firm Overend, Gurney & Co. ; but his 
popular reputation was first established in 
July 1876 in ooimeotion with the so-oaUed 
BaUram mystery [see under GrmLV, 
James Manby], whore at the coroner’s 
inquest he represented the relatives 
of Mr. Charles Bravo, whose death 
was the subject of the inquiry. His 
searching and relentless oross-exammation, 
wMch for the first time made clear the 
relationsMp of the various parties in the 
drama, though it failed to fix the guilt on 
any of the persons involved, brought Mm 
much notoriety and was the cause of a 
substantial Morease m the business of the 
firm. 

Gradually he obtained what was for 
more than a quarter of a century the prac- 
tical monopoly of those cases where the 
seamy side of society is unveiled, and 
where the sms and follies of the wealthy 
classes threaten exposure aud disaster. 
He was the refuge, with fine impartiality, 
of the guilty and the imiooent, of the wrong- 
doer and of the oppressed. But though he 
was employed on one side or the other in 
almost every cause ciUhre wMch was 
tried in London for five-and-thirty years, 
the bulk of Ms practice lay in the oases 
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trhioh by adroit bandlmg he kept out of 
court, largely tn the benefit of all con- 
cerned. He possessed an unrivalled Icnou'- 
ledcte of the past records of the criminals 
and adventurers of both sexes, not only in 
England and on the continent of Europe, 
but in the United States, which was 
peculiarly serviceable to him and to liis 
clients in re.sisting attempts at coiiapir.icy 
and blackmail. It has beeii said of him 
that ‘ he was not so much a lau-yer 
as a shrewd private inquiry agent ; .auda- 
cious, playing the game often in defiance 
of the rules, and rehung on his audacity 
to carry him through.’ ‘ For a trial,’ •nTote 
Mr. Smalley, who knew him well, ‘he 
prepared mth a thoroughness which left 
no opening for surprise. He had method.s 
of investigation which were his own, and 
intuitions beside which the rather mechani- 
cal processes of Sherlock Holmes seemed 
the efforts of a beginner.’ These qualities 
were never more conapicuously exhibited 
than in the proceedings before the Parnell 
commission in 1S38-9. whore he repre- 
sented the majority of the incriminated 
nationalists, and where he laid the train 
which resulted in the exposure of the 
forgeries of Eiohard Pigott [q. v.]. 

Lewis’s extraordinary memory for detail 
enabled him to reduce written notes to 
a minimum, and 'some 'time before his 
death he declared that he had destroyed 
aU record of his strange oxpenenoes. It 
was impossible to lead such a life without 
incurring much fierce resentment, and 
the causes he championed were not 
always those of right and justice ; but he 
was the author of many acts of great 
kindness and generosity, and he was a 
staunch and loyal friend. Wealthy and 
hospitable, be was a familiar figure in the 
artistic and theatrical world, and there 
was no phase of society with which his 
professional experience had not, at one 
time or another, brought him into touch. 
Though a Jew by birth, a fact of which he 
was conspicuously proud, and having 
enjoyed few advantages as a young man, 
George Lewis became a familiar figure in 
very exalted circles and was one of those ; 
admitted to the intimacy of King Edward 
VII, by whom he was made a Companion 
of the Victorian Order in 1905. In 1892 
he was knighted, in recognition, it was 
supposed, of his services in connection with 
the Parnell commission. On the coronation 
of King Edward VII in 1902 he obtained 
a baronetcy. 

In the later years of his life Lewis 
was active in promoting certain much- 


' needed reforms in the criniinal law. He 
I was a strong advocate of the Prisoners’ 
Evidence Act of 1893, by which prisoners 
and their wives were made competent wit- 
nes.ses in criminal as well as in civil oase.s. 
as well as of the court of criminal appeal 
created in 1008. His practice had made 
him acquainted with every phase of con- 
jugal unhappiness, and ho proved a highly 
illuminating witness before the royal 
commission appointed in 1909 to inquire 
into the working of the divorce laws. Ho 
argued in favour of equal rights for both 
sexes, of the che-ipcniiig of procedure, and of 
the e.stablishment of local divorce courts. 
He contributed also to the movement 
which led to the Moneylenders Act of 
1900, intended to put a curb upon usurious 
extortion. 

Lewis died, after a prolonged iUness, at 
Ids house in Portland Place, on 7 Dec. 
1911, and was buried at the Jewish 
cemetery, Willesclen ; ho had done very 
little profe.s=ion,al work for .some years 
before liis death. He was married tvice : 
(1) in 18()3 to Victorine, daughter of Philip 
Kami of Frankfort-on-Maine ; she died in 
1803. le.aving a daughter; (2) in 1867 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ferdinand Eberatadt 
of Mnimheim, by whom ho had two daugh- 
ters and one son, George James Graham, 
who succeeded him in the baronetcy and 
as head of the firm of Lewis & Lewis. A 
portrait in oils by John S. Sargent, R.A., 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
, 1896. A cartoon portrait by ‘Siiy’ ap- 
, peared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1896. 

I [Tile Times, 8 Dec. 1911 ; the Kew York 
Daily Tribune, 31 Dec. 1911 (article by George 
' IV. .Smalley) ; Burke’s Baronetage ; private 
I information.] J. B. A. 

LEWIS, JOHN TRAVERS (1823-1901), 

I archbishop of Ontario, bom on 20 June 1825, 

' at Garryoloyne Castle, Cork, the seat of his 
great-uncle on the mother’s side, John 
Travers, was son of John Lewis, M.A., curate 
of St. Ann’s, Shandon, Cork, of Welsh de- 
scent, by his wife Rebecca Olivia, daughter of 
John Lawless of Kilcrone, Cloyne. Educated 
at Hambin and Porter’s School, Cork, he 
entered Tiinity College, Dublin, winning 
the first Hebrew prize, and graduating 
B.A. in 1848 as senior moderator and gold 
medallist in ethics and logic. Ordained 
deacon in 1848, and priest in 1849, he 
visited Canada in the latter year and 
settled there for life. He first received 
charge of the mission at West Hawkesbury 
in the Ottawa Valley. In 1854 he was 
appointed to the rectory of St. Peter’s, 
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BrookviUe ; and on 13 June 1861 was ' 
elected first bishop of the new diocese of 
Ontario. He was at the time the youngest 
bishop iu the whole Anglican church, and 
the last in Canada to be created by royal 
letters patent. In 1893 he was elected by 
the house of bishops to the office of metro- 
politan of the ecclesiastical province of 
Canada, and in 1894 to the dignity of arch- 
bishop of Ontario. 

In 1861, in his first address as bishop of 
Ontario, he advocated the incorporation of 
a synod board to manage the funds and 
direct the mission work of the diocese, a 
system since adopted throughout the 
Dominion. In his address of 1884 he 
spoke in favour of a national council of 
representatives for the whole Anglican 
church, to affirm the oathoho doctrines. 
At the meeting of the provincial synod in 
1865 he moved an address to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in behaU of the pro- 
posed council. He then visited England 
and urged acceptance of thp scheme, and 
the result was the ffiat Lambeth conference 
of 1867. At the same time his steady 
interest in scientific questions led him to 
be the original promoter of the first meeting 
of the British Association in Canada, held 
at Montreal 1884. He was anthor of some 
published sermons and contributqr to 
religious periodicals in Canada and England. 

LeOTS was made hon. D.D. of Oxford 
(1897), hon. LL.D. of Dublin, and hon. 
D.C.L. by Trinity University, Toronto, and 
by Bishop’s College University, LennoxviUe. 
In 1885 the governor-general of Canada 
presented Irim with the memorial medal of 
the confederation of the provinces in 
acknowledgment of his ‘ important services 
in the cause of literature and science.’ 
He died at sea in the Atlantic on his way 
from Canada to England on 6 May 1901, and 
was buried at Hawkhurst, Kent. An altar 
was erected to his memory in the cathedral, 
Kingston, Ontario. A painted portrait of 
Lewis is hi possession of his ividow; two 
pastels in colours are owned by his eldest 
son. 

Levis twice married : (1) on 22 July 1861, 
Annie Henrietta Margaret, daughter of 
the hon. Henry Sherwood, Q.O., successively 
solicitor-general and attorney-general for 
Upper Canada 1 she died on 28 July 1886, 
leaving six children, the eldest of whom, 
John Travers Lewis, K.C., is chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Ottawa ; (2) on 
20 Eeb. 1889, Ada Maria, daughter of Evan 
Leigh, C.E., of Manchester. Lewis’s second 
wife, by whom he had no issue, was well 
known before her marriage for her pious 


works m France, where she founded the 
British and American homes for younr, 
women and childi'en in Paris and built 
ChrLst Church at Neuilly-sur-Marne. 


[Private information ; Kingston Dailv 
Whig, 7 May 1001 ; Morgan’s Canadian Men 
and Women of the Time, 1898.] W. S. J 


LEWIS, RICHARD (1821-1905) 
bishop of Llandaff, second son of John 
Lewis (d. 1834), barrister-at-law, of Henllan 
in the parish of Llanddewi Velfrey, Pem- 
brokesbire, by bis first wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Charles Poyer Callen of Grove, Narberth 
in the same county, was born at Henllan 
on 27 March 1821. His father was a pro- 
minent .supporter of the reform bill of 1832 
(of. Nicholas, Annals of County Families, 
904). An ancestor had married into the 
family of Col. John Poyer [q. v.], whose 
estate of Grove, with that of Henllan and 
MoUeslon amounting together to 3500 
acres, passed to the bishop on the death 
of his only brother, John Lennox Griffith 
Poyer Lewis (1819-1886), a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn and high sheriff of Carmar- 
thenshire for 1867. 

Educated at the grammar school of 
Haverfordwest and at Bromsgrove school 
(Feb. 1836 to 1839), he matriculated at 
Worcester College, Oxford, 18 June 1839, 
being Cookes scholar 1839-43. Owing 
to iU-health, ho gradnated B.A. in 1843 
in the ‘ pass ’ examination with an 
honorary fourth class. He then travelled 
for tw'o years with his brother through 
central and south-eastern Europe, Egypt, 
as far as the second cataract, and, 
crossing the desert, through Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Greece. He was ordained 
deacon in 1844 and prie,st in 1846 by the 
bishop of Oxford. After serving a curacy 
at Dench worth near Wantage he was on 
17 Sept. 1847 presented by his grand- 
father to the vicarage of Amroth, Pem- 
brokeshire, a Poyer living of which 
he afterwards became patron. This 
he relinquished for a curacy at Flaxley, 
Glouceslersliire, and in 1861 he was preferred 
by the lord chancellor to the rectory of 
Lampeter Velfry, a purely agricultural 
parish, with a Welsh-speaking population 
of about 1000, adjoining his native place 
and comprising a part of the family estate. 
Bishop TbirlwaU refused to institute him, 
on the ground of his inadequate knowledge 
of Welsh, but an appeal to the archbishop 
was decided in his favour (23 June 1852) 
(Dean Robeets oe BANOOE'in Y Oeninen, 
January 1906). He became rural dean of 
Lower Carmarthen in the same year. 
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He catecbihcd the scholar-s in the Sunday 
school every Sunday, and the number of 
communicants rose trom tiftren in 1851 to 
<jne hundred and ten in 1883 («ee his 7th 
Visitation Charge, 1903). He as prebendary 
of Caerfarohell in St. David's Cathedral from 
1867 to 1875, archdeacon of ,St. David's, 
prebendary of Mydrim, and chaplain to the 
bishoiJ (Basil ijones) from 1873 to 1883, the 
archdeaconry, wliieh was prohac rice in the 
gift of the crown, being conferred un liim by 
the prime minister, Disraeli. He was ex- 
ceptionally active throughout his arch- 
deaconry, but he was scarcely known 
out.sicle before the Church Congress held 
at Swansea in 1879, when as chairman of 
the subjects committee and of one of the 
public meetings he gave an impression of 
tactand judgment (Dban Robebts, loe. cU.). 
On the advice of Dean Vaughan and Dean 
Allen (of St. David’s) he accepted in Jan. 
1883, with some hesitation, when sisty-two 
years old, and with little experience of urban 
or industrial conditions, Olad.-itone’s offer 
of the see of Llandaff, which had not been 
held by a Welshman since 1675. He was 
consecrated on 25 Tlpiil 1883 at fcit. Baul's 
Cathedral by Archbishop Benson — it being 
his first oohseoration— was enthroned on 
1 May, and soon afterwards received 
the degree of D.D. from Oxford by 
diploma. 

The Church Extension Society founded by 
Lewis’s predecessor, Alfred Ollivant [q. v.], 
ill 1850 had practically exhausted all its 
funded capital before the end of 1883, 
After visiting every parish in the diocese 
and after realising the deficient provision 
in the industrial districts, Lewis inaugurated 
the Bishop of Llandaff’s Fund for the 
erection of inexpensive churches in populous 
districts, and for the support of additional 
curates. Starting the fund with a personal 
contribution of lOOOZ. (to which later 
ho added 1000 guineas), he asked for 
50,0007,, of which 20,0007. was raised within 
a year, and the total reached before his 
death was 60,1657. IBs. 3(7., of which 27,0617. 
had been expended in bmlding grants 
and 23,2327. in grants for the stipends of 
curates. In 1897 he started a Poor Benefice 
Fund, which has since been affiliated to the 
Queen Victoria Clergy Pension Fund. In 
1898 he established a diocesan Sunday, on 
wliich collections should be made through- 
out the diocese for the four chief diocesan 
funds, namely, the two already mentioned 
and those of the Church Building Society 
(established by Ollivant in 1845) and the 
Church Schools Association. A million 
shilling thank-offering fund, opened by 


the bishop in 1901 (to commemorate the 
nineteenth century) proved dl.-vappointing ; 
only snme tenth of that .sum was realist. 
Diiriuer his episcopate he confinued 83,844 
candidates, some 30 new pari=.he-, were 
formed, lUU new churches built or rebuilt, 
and 130 restored. 

One of the earfiest acts of the bishop 
was to e.stablish an annual iJioeesan Con- 
ference, which first met in October 1884. 
His addre.sses at these conferences and 
even his visitation charges were mainly 
devoted either to administrative matters 
or to a spirited defence of the church and 
its property, including c.xposure of what he 
reg.irded as unfair treatment of its 
schools. A broad churchman, he pursued 
a policy of toleration in matters of ritual, 
and secured the obedience of clergy who 
inclined to ritualist excesses. 

After the death of William BasO Jones 
[q. V. iSuppl. I] in 1897, he, a.s senior 
Wel.'h bishop, was frequently consulted 
by the primate on questions relating to 
Wales, especially a» to education. He 
refused to countenance any compromise 
on the question of church schools {l^oiifh 
n'e-tern Daily News, 28 Feb, and 29 April 
1903); with much rtduotance he met the 
teachers’ lepjrci'cntutivcs in an abortive 
conference at Llandaff on 23 Nov. {ibid.). 
He was imable, from stress of work 
or disinclination, to take any part in 
the administration of the South Walc.s 
University College. To him was largely 
due in 1892 the establishment, within 
his diocese, of a theological college (St. 
Jlichael’s) for the post-graduate training 
of candidates for orders. 

Lewis was president of the Church 
Congress at Cardiff in 1889, spoke at the 
Rhyl Congress of 1891 on the church 
revival in 'Wales, and presided at a mc^eting 
on the church in 'Wales at the London 
Congress in 1899. He also presided over a 
committee of the Lambeth Conference of 
1887 which considered the care of emigrants. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords on 
14 April 1885. He attended rarely, but 
uniformly voted on the conservative 
side. 

Somewhat lacking m sympathy with 
modem Welsh nationalism, he took little 
part in any Welsh movement unconnected 
with the church, but was keenly alive to 
the necessity of utilising the Welsh language 
in the services of the church and also for 
church defence. He insisted on Welsh- 
speaking clergy serving parishes where 
'Welsh was sxmken, and declined to institute 
patrons’ nominees who could not speak 
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Welsh. The exercise of such discretion on 
his part wa.s upheld in the law courts (Law 
Reports, 20 Q.B.D. 460 ; 58 Law Times, 
812). 

The bishop died at Llandaff on 24 Jan. 
1906, and was buried at Llanddewi Velfrey. 
He preserved his physical vigour till near 
the end. A hfe-size gUfc-bronze statue, in 
ecclesiastical robes, by (Sir) W. Gosoombe 
John, B.A., was erected in the cathedral, 
being unveiled on behalf of the subscribers 
by Viscount Tredegar on 17 Deo. 1908. A 
portrait in the Palace, Llandaff, by Mr. A. S. 
Cope, R.A., was pre.scnted on the twenty- 
first anniversary of his accession to the see 
(3 Nov. 1904). 

In April 1847, while a curate at Dench- 
worth, Lewis married Georgiana King, 
daughter of Major John Lewis of the Hon. 
East India Company. She died at Llandaff 
on 24 Eeb. 1896. Their only oMd, Arthur 
Griffith Poyer Lewis (1848-1909), educated 
at Eton and University College, O.xford, 
where he rowed in the university boatrace 
of 1870, was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Ion on 17 Nov. 1873, and joined the South 
Wales circuit. Ha was registrar to the diocese 
of Llandaff from January 1885 to April 1898, 
secretary to the bishop from 1897 to 1908,and 
chancellor of the dioceses of Llandaff and 
St. David’s (1908-9). He was also recorder 
of Carmarthen (1890-1905), stipendiary 
magistrate for Pont 3 rpridd from July 1905, 
and chairman of the quarter 'sessions of 
Haverfordwest from 1907 and (of Carmar- 
thenshire from 1908 (Poster’s Men at 
the Bar ; Who's Who, 1909 ; Western Mail, 
6 May 1909). 

[South Wales Daily News and Western Mail 
(Cardiff) of 26 Jan. 1905 and a Welsh article in 
T Geninen (Carnarvon) for January 1906 by the 
Dean of Bangor give the fullest and moat reliable 
account of Bishop Lewis. See also articles 
by Mr. J. E. OUivant in the Llandaff diocesan 
magazine for March 1905 and in Guardian 
1 Eeb. 1905 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; Dis- 
tinguished Ohurohmen (1902), by Charles H. 
Dant. The primary authorities for the 
bishop’s episcopal work are the reports of the 
Llandaff Diocesan Confoionoe from 1884 on 
(notably that for 1904, containing his own 
review of tho progress made), and his visita- 
tion charges (both published at Cardiff), and 
also, from March 1899 on, the Llandaff 
diocesan magazine, each number of which 
gives inter alia a list of the piibUo engage- 
ments fulfilled by the bishop in the prece- 
ding quarter. A summarised account of Dr. 
Lewis’s episcopacy was given by his successor 
(Dr. Hughes) to the Welsh Church Commission 
on 11 June 1908 (Minutes of Evidence, book 
iii. pp. 611 ot aeq.j D. Ll. T. 


LIDDEEDALE, WILLIAM iim 
1902), governor of the Bank of England 
born at St. Petersburg on 16 July 1832 
was second of the six sons of John 
Lidderdale, a Eussia merchant, by big 
wife Ann Morgan. Wlien ten years old 
he was brought to England, and after 
education at a private school at BirLnhead 
he began his commercial career in 1847 
in the office of Heath and Co., Russia 
merchants of Liverpool. He next became 
ca.shier to Eathbone Bros, and Co. of 
Liverpool, representing that firm in New 
York from 1857 to 1863. Becoming a 
partner in 1864, he started the Rathbonea’ 
London house, and Ms business ability 
quickly brought him to the front rank 
of London merchants. He became a 
director of the Bank of England in 1870, 
deputy- governor in 1887, and governor in 
1889. 

During Lidderdale’.s deputy-governor, 
ship effect was given by the bank to the 
reduction of the interest on the national 
debt, in accordance with the National Debt 
Conversion Act passed in 1888, by George 
Joachim Qoschen [q. v. Ruppl. II], the 
chanoellor of the exchequer. During Ms 
second year of office as governor Lidderdale 
was faced by the gravest responsibility. The 
money market had been for some months in 
an unsettled state owing to'the large drain of 
gold to foreign parts, especially to South 
America. On Friday, 7 Nov. 1890, the 
bank rate was sudderdy raised to 6 per cent. 
On the following day Lidderdale was in- 
formed that the great accepting house of 
Baring Bros, was in need of assistance 
being called upon to meet certain commit- 
ments in respect of the Buenos Ayres 
harbour and water works. Their liabilities 
were 22,000,0001, against wliicb were 
liquid assets immediately available of 

15.000. 0001.. whilst the personal estates 
of the partners were valued at about 

11.000. 0001. Lidderdale immediately con- 
sulted not only his feUow directors but the 
leading bankers and merchants. By the 
following Wednesday afternoon he had 
purchased 1,500,0001. of gold from Eussia 
and borrowed 3,000,0001. from France. 
On Thursday, 14 Nov., Messrs. Baring 
laid a statement of their affairs before the 
directors ; on Friday Lidderdale placed 
the British government in full possession 
of the facts of the coming emergency and 
of the steps taken and proposed to he taken 
to meet it. On the same afternoon a 
guarantee fund was opened at the bank, and 
by noon the next day a subscription of 

16.000. 0001. had been secured, and be was 
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able to announce to the public that tlie 
hicuatiou was saved. 

The bank, supported by the chief joint- 
stock banks, (li.-^eount liouac,-!, and a few 
leading firms, undertook the liquidation 
of Messrs, taring's affairs by means of a 
committee to last for thiee (eventually 
extended to four years, during which it 
was hoped that the whole of the firm’s 
assets would he satisfactorily icalhed. In 
hii. dealing with the inevitable difficulties 
of the liquidation, Lidderdale, by his firm 
action, still fuither increased the confidenee 
of tlie City m his financial leadership. 

At the close of this alarming crisis, wlucli 
the country had hardly time to realise 
liefore it disappeared, the seiwiees of 
Lidderdale and his fellow du'ectors received 
marked public recognition. On 30 Dee. 
1890 a committee from the Stock Exchange 
presented the governor and directors with 
an appreciative address. On 27 Feb. 1891 
Lidderdale was presented with the honorary 
freedom of the Grocers' Company. On 
t) May he was admitted to the honorary 
freedom of the City of Loudon ; at tlio 
banquet in his honour which followed at 
the Mansion House, Lidderdale insisted 
that the maintenance of a sufficient 
re, serve for national wants was the concern 
not only of tlie Bairk of England, but ot 
all the banks of the country. He was made 
a privy coimeillor on 30 May 1891. 

Lidderdale was continued in office as 
governor for a year beyond the usual term, 
so that he might bring to a conclusion 
negotiations rvith the government for 
changes in the management of the bank, 
which eventually took shape in the Bank 
Act of 27 June 1892. To his personal 
investigation of the details was largely 
due the judgment of the House of Lords on 
5 March 1891 (reversing the decision of the 
low'er courts), hr the intricate case, 'V’agliano 
Bros, versus the Bank of England. Thereby 
the bank was finally relieved, after three 
years’ litigation, of a claim to pay the 
plaintiffs a sum of 71,500Z. whicli a clerk 
of theirs had fraudulently drawn from the 
firm’s account at the Bank of England in 
1888. The result was warmly welcomed by 
the banking interest. 

Lidderdale, who became a commissioner 
of the Patriotic Eimd in 1893, and held 
(among other financial offices) the presi- 
dency of the council of the Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders, died on 26 Jime 
1902 at 55 Montagu Square, London, W., , 
and was bui-ied at Winkfield, near IVindsor. 
Ho married in 1868 Mary Martha, elder 
daughter of 'Wadsworth Dawson Busk of 
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Winkfield, Berkshire (formerly of St. Petcio- 
burg), by bis wile Elizabeth Thielcke ; 
of his eight cluldien four sons and three 
daughters survived him. 

[Joiun. lint, of Banker'’, xxiii. 400-3 ; 
Joseph Burn, Stock Exchange Investments 
in Theory and Practice, 1909, pp. .51-7 ; 
xVrthur D. Elliot, Life of Viscount (iosLlien, 
1911, ii. 169-75, 283-1; Men and Women 
of the Time, 1899; Men of Note in Pinaneo 
and Commerce, 1000-1, [p. 139 ; The Times, 
27 .Tune and 23 July 1902 ; City Pres.s, 6 and 
9 May 1S91 ; private information.) C. W. 

LINDSAY, JAVIES CUVIN (1836-1903), 
colonel Pv.E., born on 21 Oct. 1835, was 
younger son of Colonel Martin Lind-ay, 
C.B. of Dowliill, CO. Londonderry, who 
coiniiiauded tlie 78th Iiiglilanders. 

Educated at xlddiscombc from 1852 to 
1854, he obtainedacommissionintlie Madras 
enginee^^, becoming second lieutenant on 
9 Dec. 1854 and lieutenant on 27 April 1858. 
He served in tlie Indian Mutmy campaign 
in 185S under Sir George Wliitlook, and 
was {trcscnt at the affaiis of Jheojung and 
Kalirai, the battle of Banda, and the relief 
of Kirwi. He was in tlie leserve at the 
.storming of the heights of Punwarree and 
leeeivcd tlie medal and clasp. He was made 
second captain on 29 June 1863. Subse- 
quently he entered the railway department 
as deputy consulting engineer, and in April 
1870 he was appointed executive engineer 
of the fii'st grade for tlie railway survey of 
Jlysore. In 1872 he undertook as engineer- 
in-cliief the construction of the Northern 
Bengal railwaj'. His administrative capacity 
was seen to advantage during the Bengal 
famine of 1873-4, when he employed on 
public works large numbers wlio were out of 
work owing to the failure of the crops. He 
was promoted oaptahi on 30 July 1871 ; 
major on 5 July 1872 ; Ueut. -colonel on 
31 Dec. 1878 ; and colonel on 31 Deo. 1882. 

During the second Afghan war in 1879- 
1880 he showed Ids organismg power by 
building for military purposes the Sukkur- 
Sibi railway, of which ho was eugineer- 
m-chief. It was constructed in three 
months and opened for traffic on 27 Jan. 
1880. He also started the Harnai and 
Gulistan-Karez sections of the Kandahar 
railway. Afterwards he took jrart in the 
march from Quetta to the relief of Kandahar 
with the force under Major-general Sir 
Robert Phayre [q. v. Suppl. I] and in the 
destruction of the towers of Abu Saiad 
Klian’s fort (cf. Land. Qaz. 25 Jan. 1881). 
He again received the medal. 

Returning from the frontier at the close 
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of the war, he became chief engineer of the 
Southern Malnatta railway in 1881, and by 
exercise of his great organising powers and 
hy Ms gift of obtaining the deyoted services 
of Ms stafl he finished the railway in 1891. 
The line proved of great service in amelio- 
rating distress during the subsequent 
famines. MeanwMle in 1885, when Kussian 
intrigues had caused unrest on the north- 
west frontier, he as engineer-in-chief made 
arrangements for carrying out the rail- 
road from Sibi up the Bolan towards Quetta. 
Incapacitated by breaking his arm, he 
retired from the service in 1891 before the 
completion of this line. On retru'nmg home 
he became deputy chairman of the Southern 
Mahratta railway and in 1896 chairman. 

Lindsay, an able and trusted officer, was 
a leader of railway work in India, his name 
being identified rvith the eatablialiment of the 
Norlh Bengal Stale railway, the Southern 
Mahratta, tlie Euk-Sibi and Bolan rail- 
ways. His influence over those who worked 
nith him enabled liim to carry out fine 
work rapidly. He died on board the P. & 0. 
steamship Caledonia near Aden on 19 Dec. 
1903 on his way to Bombay, where he 
had intended to visit railway works with 
which he was associated, He was twice 
married, but left no issue. Both his wives 
predeceased him. 

[Royal Engineers Jornual, Fob. 1904 ; Engi- 
neer, 1 Jan. 1904; The Times, 23 Dec. 1903 ; 
Official and Hart’s Army Lists ; H. B. Hanna’s 
Second Afghan War, vol. iii. 1910.] H. M. V. 

LINDSAY, afterwards LOYD-LIND- 
SAY, ROBERT JAMES, Baron WANTAais 
(183^1901), soldier and politician, was 
younger son of General James Lindsay 
of the Grenadier guards, a cadet of the 
family of wMch the earls of Crawford 
are the head. His mother was Anne, 
eldest cMd of Sh Coutts Trotter, banker 
and first baronet. His elder brother. 
Sir Coutts Lindsay (5. 1824), inherited in 
1837 the baronetcy of his maternal grand- 
father, Sm Coutts Trotter. Of two sisters, 
the elder, Margaret, married her ooasin. 
Alexander WilUam Crarvford Lindsay, 25th 
earl of Crawford [q. v.j ; the younger, Mary 
Anne, married Robert Stayner-Holford, of 
Westonhirt, Gloucestershire. 

Bora on 16 Ajpril 1832, Robert James 
Lindsay was educated at Eton, and in 1850 
received a commission in the Scots guards, 
then the Scots fusilier guards. Ordered to 
the Crimea with Msregimentin Feb. 1854, hi 
oarried the queen’s colour at the battle of thi 
Ahna as senior subaltern, and distinguished 
himself by helping to rally the regiment 


wMch had been thrown into momentarv 
lonfusion by a mistaken order; for this 
icrvice he was thanked next nioniin" on 
parade by the Duke of Cambridge. ° He 
played a conspicuous part at Inkerman in 
command of his company, and in the early 
spring of 1865 he was appointed A.D.C. to 
General Sir James Simpson [q. y.j^ which 
position he vacated in August of the same 
year to take up the adjutancy of his 
regiment. On the return of the British troops 
from the Crimea in July 1856 he reoeived^a 
brevet majority and was made musketry 
instractor in the recently created school at 
Hythe. On 24 Feb. 1857 he was gazetted 
to the Victoria Cross, with a double recom- 
mendation for his services at Ahna and 
Inkerman, and he received this decoration 
from Queen Victoria on 27 June. Early m 
1858 he was appointed equerry in the 
household of Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales, which was then constituted for 
the tot time. On 17 Nov. 1858 he was 
married to Harriet Sarah, only sm'viving 
cMld and heiress of Samuel Jones Loyd, 
Baron Overstone [q. v.], and he assumed 
the name of Loyd-Lindsay. 

In 1869 he retired from tho army with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and devoted 
himself to the management and embellish- 
ment of the estate of Lookinge near Wantage 
in Beiimhii'c, which had been settled on liim 
and his wife by Lord Overstone. Loyd- 
Lindsay was one of the phoueers of the 
volunteer movement, and took a main part 
in the raismg of the Berkslure corps, of 
wliicli he was made colonel coimnandant 
in 1860, and on the reorganisation of the 
force in 1888 he became brigadier-general of 
the home counties brigade. He also held 
the command, by special request of the 
Prince of Wales, from 1860 to 1881, of the 
Honourable ArtUlery Company. Fhom the 
first he was a strong advocate of the 
institution of bodies of mounted infantry 
among the volunteers, and his enthusiasm 
for rifle shooting is commemorated by the 
Loyd-Lindsay prize, which he founded, 
and which is annually competed for at 
Bisley. In 1866 he entered the House of 
Commons as conservative member for 
Berkshire, and ho retained Ms seat until 
his elevation to the peerage in 1885 ; he 
held the office of financial secretary to the 
war office from August 1877 to the fall of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s government in April 
1880. On the outbreak of the Er-aneo- 
Prussian war a letter from Loyd-Lindsay in 
‘ The Times ’ of 22 July 1870 led to the 
formation of the National Society for Aid 
to the Sick and Wounded, wliich developed 
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int» the Red Crosij Aid Society. Of that 
body he tv as chairman from the firot, and 
he visited hi this capacit 3 ' the scene of the 
war in JFrance, being received at the 
Prussian headfiuartera at Versailles, and 
penetrating into besieged Park. In July 
ly/O, as commissioner of the society, he 
was present durhig the campaign hetivcen 
Turkey and Senna, and his private letters 
from the front to his father-in-law attracted 
the attention of Lord Beaconslield. In the 
spring of 1900 he was with difficulty pre- 
vented, though the hand of death was 
visibly upon him, from sailing for South 
Africa to direct the operations of the Red 
Cross Aid Society duiing the Boer war. In 
1881 he was made K.C.B. on the occasion 
ot the ‘ coming of age ’ of the volunteer 
force, and he was raked to the peerage in 
July 1885 under the title of Baron Wantage 
of Lodvinge, becoming lord-lieutenant of 
Berkshhe in the same year. In 1S91 he 
was chosen by the secietart' for war, 
Edward Stanhope [q, v.], to preside over a 
committee appomted to inquh'o mto the 
length and conditions of service in the 
army, the recommendations of which were 
the source of some much-needed ameliora- 
tions in the lot of the private soldier. Lx 
1S92 Lord Wantage succeeded the duke of 
Clarence as provincial grand master of the 
freemasons of Berkshire. 

The death of Lord Overstone in 1883 
placed a princely fortime at the disposal of 
Lord Wantage and his wife. The owner of 
large estates in Berkshhe and Northampton- 
shire, he became one of the leading agri- 
culturists in the country, devoting special 
attention to the breeding of shire horses 
and pedigree cattle. A man of loftj- 
personal character, he cherished a strong 
sense of the duties and responsibilities 
attendant upon wealth and high station. 
He was a generous and discriminating 
patron of art, and assisted by his wife’s 
judgment added largely to the fine collection 
of pictures formed by Lord Oveislone. Ho 
was one of the founders and chief sup- 
porters of the Readhig University College, 
which since his death has benefited largely 
by the munificence of Lady Wantage. He 
died at_ Lookuige Park, Wantage, and was 
hmied at Ardington, after a long illness, 
on 10 June 1901 ; there was no issue of the 
marriage, and the title became extinct. 

Wantage was of emguiarly fine presence, 
and his massive head and refined features 
served more than one artist as models for 
King Arthur and the ideal ‘Happy Warrior’; 
he was frequently painted, the best portraits 
being respectively by Mr.W. W. Ouless, R.A., 


now at Lookinge, and by Sir WRliam Rich- 
mond. R.A., painted in 1809, now at Carlton 
Gardens. A cartoon portrait by ' Spy ’ 
appeared in ■ 'V’anity Fair’ in 1870. 

[llemoir of Lord Wantage by Hairltt Lady 
Wantage, 1907 ; Edinburgh Review. Jan- 1902; 
Spectator, 4 Jan. lOuS ; private information. J 

J. B. A. 

LINGEN, Sib RALPH ROBERT 
WHEELER, B.ieo\' Lixoex (1819-1905), 
civil servant, bom in Birmingham on 
19 Feb. 1819, was only son of Thomas 
Lingen of the old Herefordshire family 
[fee Liitgex, Mk HEJtEv] by his wife Ann, 
eldest daughter of Robert W'heelcr of 
Birmingham. Lingen was sent to Bridge- 
north grammar school at the beginning of 
1831, the head boy of the school at the 
time being Osborne Gordon [q. v.]. In 
Way 1837 he won a scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and went into re.=idence in 
the same year. His contemporaries in- 
cluded James Frafer [q. v,], afterwards 
bishop of Manchester, an old schoolfellow, 
Frederick (afterwards .Vrohbishop) Temple 
[q. V. 8uppl. IIJ, with whom he was 
brought much into contact in later 
years on educational matters, 8ir Staf- 
ford Nnrthcote, and Froude. One of hia 
closest friends through life was Benjamin 
Jowett, who, writhig to him in 1890, spoke 
of ‘ a friendship of more than fifty years’ 
standing.’ From school Lingen brought a 
high reputation for soholarahip, which was 
fuBy sustained at the university. In 1838 
he gained the Ireland scholarship, in 1839 
the Hertford. In 1840 he took a first class 
in the final clas.sieal school, and nest year 
became a feUow of Balliol. In 1843 he 
won the Latin essay, and in 1840 the Eldon 
scholarship. In 1881 he received the hon. 
degree of B.C.L., and in 1886 he was made 
hon. fellow of his old college, Trinity'. 

Lingen, who became a student at 
Lmeohi’s Iim on 4 May 1844, read in 
chambers until 6 May 1847, when he was 
called to the bar. Shortlj' afterwards 
he entered the education office, then 
under a committee of the privy council, 
and in 1849, when he was only 30 j-eans 
old, became secretary in succession to Sir 
James Kay-Shuttleworth [q. v.]; the first 
holder of the office. ‘ This post he filled 
for twenty years, and during the creation 
of our elementary education system he 
was the controlling executive force, if not 
also the virtual creator of successive codes ’ 
(Ann. Reg. 1905). \Vlule Liugen was 
serving under Kay-Shuttleworth, the latter 
remarked to him, m respect of some 

hh2 
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change, ‘ Get it done, lot the ohjectors 
howl ’ (Abbott and Oampbell’s Jowelt, 

i. 186). As secretary, Lurgen acted on. 
this maxim, though his strength lay perhaps 
not so much in his capacity to make changes 
as in his ability to negative claims upon 
the public purse. The gro^vth of educa- 
tional expenditure led to the appointment 
in 1858 of a commission on the subject ; the 
Duke of Newcastle served as president and 
the enquhy lasted nearly three years. At 
this time Lord Granville was president of the 
council, and the vice-president, in charge of 
education, was Robert Lowe, afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke [q. v.]. With Lord Gran- 
ville and more especially with Lowe, 
whom at a later date he joined at the 
treasury, Lingen worked with loyalty 
and in entire harmony (FITz^M.T^B.IOI:’s 
Lord Oranvilk, i. 426 ; Patchbtt Mabtin’s 
Eobert Lowe, Viseount Sherbrooke, ii. 478). 
The stamich adherence to ‘ sound prin- 
ciples,’ with which Lingen credited Lowe, 
was equally characteristic of himself, and 
he proved fearless and tenacious in the 
face of puhlio criticism. 

The Newcastle commission, which re- 
ported in March 1861, gave a lead in the 
direction of payment by results, but the 
revised code which was first issued at the 
end of July in that year, though it did not 
come before parliament until the following 
February, went far beyond the committee’s 
recommendations. All assistance from state 
funds to the schools of the country was 
merged in a capitation grant depending 
upon the children passing an examina- 
tion in the three R’s. Examination was, 
according to the opponents of the scheme, 
substituted for inspection. Financial con- 
siderations were paramount in Lowe’s and 
Liugen’s minds iii drawing up the revised 
code. ‘ As I understand the case, you 
and I [wrote Lowe later] viewed the three 
R’a not only or primarily as the exact 
amount of instruction which ought to be 
given, but as an amount of faiowledge 
which could be ascertained thoroughly by 
examination, and upon which we oould 
safely base the parliamentary grant. It 
was more a financial than a Kterary pre- 
ference . . . One great merit of the scheme, 
as it seems to mo, was that it fixed a clear 
and definite limit’ {Life of Lord Sherbrooke, 

ii. 217). Matthew Arnold reckoned 
Lingen, while in charge of the education 
office, as ‘ one of the beat and most faithful 
of public servants, who saw with appre- 
hension the growth of school grants with 
the compHoation attending them, and was 
inclined to doubt whether government had 


not sufficiently done its work and the 
schools might now be trusted to go aloue ’ 
(Humphuy Ward, Eeign of Queen Victoria, 
ii. 258). ’ 

The publication of the code aroused a 
storm of criticism, among its opponents 
being the late secretary, 8ir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth ; a compromise was arrived 
at, but the authors of the scheme were not 
forgiven, and on 12 April 1864 Lord Robert 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Salisbury [q. y, 
Suppl. II], moved a vote of censure in the 
House of Commons on the education 
department for alleged mutilation of the 
inspectors’ reports in favour of the views 
which the revised code had embodied. He 
was supported among others by W. E. 
Forster [q. v.], the motion was carried, 
and Lowe resigned, demanding a com- 
mittee of inquiry, whose report exonerated 
the education office and showed the 
allegations to be groundless. The attack 
was clearly tlireotcd as much against 
Lingen as against Lowe himself, and it is 
testimony to Lingen’a power and strength 
of character that he attracted the animosity 
which is u.suaUy reserved for the parlia- 
mentary chiefs of a government depart- 
ment. ‘If rumour does not much behe 
him,’ wrote the ‘Satm’day Review’ (16 
April 1864), ‘Mr. Lingen is quite as powerful 
(as Mr. Lowe) and a good deal more ofEen- 
sive. It is fi'om Mr. Lingen that aU the 
sharp snubbing replies proceed ’ (Patohett 
Mabtin, ii. 223). It was alleged by his 
opponents ‘ that the whole department 
over which Mr. Lowe and Mr. Lingen 
presided was in a state of revolt ’ (p. 221), 
which no doubt meant that Lingen upheld 
discipline and kept a strong hand on the 
public purse strings. The result of the 
committee of inquiry was neoesaarily to 
strengthen his position, which he contiuued 
to hold tin towards the end of 1869, when 
he was given the O.B. and promoted to be 
peiuianciit secretary of the treasury, the 
highest post in the home civil service. 

Gladstone was then prime minister and 
Lowe ohanoeUor of the exchequer. Lingen 
was well qualified to preside over the 
treasury xmder a government which carried 
almost aggressively into pmaotioe the old 
liberal doctrine of economy. He was head 
of the treasury under the first Gladstone 
government, then under Disraeh’s govern- 
ment from 1874 to 1880, and again under 
Gladstone’s government from 188^0 to 1885. 
On the fall of that government he retired. 
During the conservative tenure of office 
he had as ohanoellor of the exchequer 
his old Oxford contemporary, Sir Stafford 
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Northeote [q. v.]. and that liis services 
Here appreciated by both parties in thestate 
is shovTi by his beinc: given the K.C.B. in 
187S. On his retirement in 1885 he ivas 
raised to the peerage as Baron Lingen. 

At the treasury Lingen, although he 
was concerned with administrative control 
rather than with purely financial questions, 
proved hmi=elf an enemy of growing ex- 
penditure and a vigilant guardian of the 
public purse, who neither eared for nor 
sought popularity. Like Gladstone, with 
whom he was largely brought into contact, 
he conihined scholarship with business 
capacity, and brought principle and 
character to hear upon details in a high 
degree. After liis retirement he was an 
alderman of the first London Countj' 
Council (1889-02), <and chairman of the 
finance committee, a most important post 
hi the early days of the council ; but he 
gradually withdrew from public life in 
con'iequence of growing deafness. He died 
at his London house on 22 July 1905, 
and was buried at Brompton cemetery. 
In 1852 he married Emma, second daughter 
of Robert Hutton, at one time H.P. for 
Dublin. She died on 27 Jan. 1908. There 
was no issue of the marriage, and the 
peerage becanio extinct on Lingon’s death. 

[Authorities cited; The Times 24 July 19(J5; 
Osborne Gordon, a memoir with a selection 
of his writings, edited by Geo. Jrarshall, II.A., 
with sketch of Gordon’s school and college 
life by Lingen, Oxford, 1885 ; Evelyn Abbott 
and Lewis Campbeli, Life and Letters of Ben- 
jamin Jowett, 1S07 ; Patchett Martin’s Life and 
Letters of Bobcit Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, 
2 vols. 1893; Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848- 
88."by G. W. E. Russell. 1901 ; G. W. Smalley’s 
London Letteis, 1800, ii. 192 ; priT,ate in- 
ftjrmation.] 0. P. L. 

LINLITHGOW, fii-st Marquis of. [See 
Hope, John Adrian Louis (1860-1908). 
first governor-general of Australia.] 

LISTER, ARTHUR (1830-1908), bota- 
nist, bom at Upton House, Upton, Essex, 
on 17 April 1830, was youngest son in 
a family of four sons and tliree daughters 
of Joseph Jackson Lister [q. v.]. Joseph, 
afterwards Lord, Lister (1827-1912) was his 
elder brother. A member through life of 
the Society of Friends, Lister was educated 
at Hitchtu. Leaving school at sixteen 
to engage in business, he soon joined as 
partner the finn of Messrs. Lister and Beck, 
wine merchants, in the City of London. He 
retired from the concern in 1888. 

Lister’s name is specially identified with 
painstaking researches on the Mycetozoa. 


From 18S8 onward.s he puldished many 
valuiible memoir.? in the ‘ Aiin.als of Botany,’ 
the ‘ Journal ’ of the Linnean Society, and 
the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the E-=cx Field Club, 
in reference to the species .and life-history 
of these organisms. His principal work, 
‘A Monograph of the Mycetozoa’ (with 
78 plates), issued by the trustc-es of the 
British Museum in i894. is an exhau.stive 
catalogue of the species in the national 
herbarium. Ho was also the compiler 
of the museum’s ‘ Guide to the British 
Mycetozoa ’ (1895). 

Elected F.L.S. on 3 April 1873, he served 
on the council (1S91-C), and w.is vice- 
president (1895-6). He became F.R.S. on 
9 June 1898, and was president of the 
Mycological Society 1906-7. He was a 
J.iP. for Essex. I^ter died at Highcliff, 
Lyme Regis, on 19 July IDOS, and was 
buried at Leytonstone. He married on 
2 May 1855 Sus.auna. daughter of 'William 
Tindall of East Dulwich, by whom he had 
issue three sons and four daughters. The 
eldi.-it son. Josejih Jackson Lister, was 
elected F.R.R. in 1900. 

[Proo. Linn. Soc. 1909 ; Bradford Seientifio 
Journal, vol. ii. 1909 ; Stratford Express, 
23 July 1908 (with portrait) ; Nature, 6 Aug. 
1908; The Times, 22 July 1908, 1 Sept, (will).] 

T. E. J. 

LISTER, SAMUEL CUTSTLIFFE, first 
B,tKONSLtsiuM (1815-1906), inventor, born 
at Calverly Hall, near Bradford, on 1 Jan. 
1813, was the fourth son in a large family 
of Ellis Cunliffe Lister-Kay (d, 1854) of 
Manninghiun and Farfield, D.L. and J.P., 
by the second of three wives. Mary, the 
daughter of IVilliam Kay of Cottingham. 
The original family name was Cnnliile; 
the father, Ellis Cunliffe, a wealthy 
manufacturer and the first M.P. for Brad- 
ford after tlie Reform Bill of 1832, assumed 
the name of Lister by the will of a cousin, 
Samuel Lister of Manningham, and the 
name Kay on the death of William Kay, 
father of his second wife. 

Samuel’s paternal grandmother, Mary, 
daughter of William Thompson, had be- 
queathed him in 1834 Addingham rectory 
on condition that he took orders ; but, after 
education at a private school at Balham 
Hill, Olapham Common, he waa placed, at 
his oivn request, in the employ of Sands, 
Turner and Co., merchants, of Liverpool, for 
whom while still young he made repeated 
visits to America, gaining an insight into 
American business methods. In 1837 his 
father built for him and hia elder brother, 
John, a worsted mill at Manningham, opened 
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ill 1838 under the style J. and S. 0. Lister. 
The partnership lasted till 1845, when 
John retired, becoming his father’s heir by 
the death of the eldest brother, Wilham. 
From 1846 to 1864 Samuel was successively 
in partnersliip with J. Ambler and J. War- 
burton. He carried on the business alone 
from 1864 till 1889, when the Manningham 
llilla became a limited company, of which 
he remained the chief shareholder and 
chairman. 

Lister devoted great part of his long career 
to invention, taking out over 150 patents, 
apart from early inventions not patented. 
His first invention, in 1841, was a swivel 
shuttle for inserting a silk figure on a 
plam ground; his earliest patent, in 1844, 
a method for fi'ingmg shawls. In 1841 also 
he first turned his attention to mechanical 
wool-combing, the object of which is to 
separate the long hairs from the short, the 
long makmg better cloth, the short being 
used for blankets and rough material. 
Previously such work was done by hand 
in conditions harmful to the workers. 
Lister m 1842 bought from George Edmund 
Donnisthorpe a wool-oomhing machine, 
which, like earlier maohhies patented by 
Edmund Cartwright [q. v.] hi 1790, a 
French inventor named Heiknann, and 
others, proved unsatisfactory. Unable to 
resell it, he determined to improve it, and 
evolved by 1845 the Lister-Cartwiight 
machine, with which he combed the fcst 
pound of Australian wool combed in 
England. Improvements in the machine 
itself and subsidiary processes led hi 1846 
to the ‘ square-motion ’ machine, a type 
to the invention of which Sir Isaac Holden 
[q. V. Suppl. I] had rival claims, and in 
1860 to the ‘ square-nip ’ machine. The 
demand for this type was so great that 
machines built for 20 OZ. were sold for 
1200Z., and the profit was great. Livolved in 
legal proceedings with the French inventor, 
Heilmaim, who clahned that his patent 
rights had been infi'inged, Lister assured 
his position by purchasing the Heihnann 
machine, though he made little use of it, 
and in 1863 he acquired the Noble machine, 
an improved type invented by one of bis 
own meohanios. For some years he com- 
manded the wool-combing industry, His 
inventions in this connection made clothing 
permanently cheaper, brought prosperity 
to Bradford, and helped to create the 
Australian wool trade. Ultimately Sir 
Isaac Holden took Lister’s place as chief 
controller of the hidustry. 

About 1853 Lister devoted himself to 
further inventions with what seemed to be 


recldess zeal. In that year he took out 
nine patents, in 18,55 twelve, all for testile 
processes. In 1855 also he fet thought 
of utilising siUc- waste. The stuff, which is 
produced when the fibre is reeled off the 
cocoon, was then pui-chasahle at H. a 
pound. Hi 1859 Lister, though ignorant 
of the silk industry, invented a macl^e 
which answered his purpose, yet for years, 
despite continual improvements, spinners 
would not look at it. Bad business followed, 
and eostly experiments brought him face 
to face with rum. In 1864 his partner 
Warburtou, fearing bankruptcy, left him' 
and his lo.ss on the machine reached a 
total of 250,000Z. At last, in the latter 
haK of that year, his machine estabUshed 
confidence, and he regained his financial 
standing. Silk waste, shipped from China, 
India, Italy, and Japan, and bought at M, 
a pound, was converted into silk velvets, 
carpets, imitation .seal-skin, poplins, and 
other silk products. A second fortune was 
made. This was increased in 1878, when 
a velvet loom, bought in Spain in 1867, and 
developed through eleven yeans by experi- 
ments costing 29,000Z., at last began to pay. 
The old Mamungham MULs, burnt down in 
1871, had been replaced by new mills on 
a far larger scale, and by 1889 Lister’s 
annual profit was 250,OOOZ, He also 
invented in 1848, though he made no com- 
mercial use of it, a compressed- air brake 
for railw'ays, anticipating by twenty-one 
years tho Westinghouso patent (1869) in 
America. His last invention was a process 
of compressing corn for storing it by W'ay 
of provision for time of war. In after years 
decreased profits, due to high American 
tariffs, made Lister an early advocate of 
tariff retaliation. 

In later life Lister bought for nearly 
1,000, OOOZ. three adjoining estates in the 
north, Swinton Park, Jervaulx, and Middle- 
ham Castle. He also purchased Ackton 
CoUicry at Featherstono, Yorkshire. Here 
during the coal strike of 1893 some of 
the eoUiery works were destroyed and the 
military fired on the rioters, causing loss of 
life. Under Lister’s ownership the mine’s 
coal-output multiplied twelve times. 

Though a hard man of bushiess. Lister 
was a generous benefactor to Bradford, 
presenting the city with, among other gifts. 
Lister Park. He also readily acknowledged 
the claims of all who in any way anticipated 
or helped in his inventions, contributing 
47,500Z. to the Cartwright Memorial Hall 
and the statue of Cartwright erected in 
Lister Park, and also commissioning the 
sculptor, Matthew Noble [q. v.], in 1876, 
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to make tuo ljusts of Donni^tliorpe. one 
for liis Avklow, the iitlir-r to he placed at the 
entrance to ilannin chain ililh. 

Lister ornied pictures by Reynolds, 
Eoniney, Gainsborough, and other great 
painters. He rvas fund of every kind of | 
sport, a good shot, and devoted to coiirs- j 
ing, being a member of the Altc.ar Club i 
from IS. 57 . Though ,an ambition to 'win | 
the Waterloo Cup ivas never gT,atified, he 
oivned, among other successful gre\-houiuL, 

‘ Liverpool,’ rvhioli in 1803 divided the 
Croxteth Stakes with M. B. Jones's ‘ .Julia 
Maintvaring,’ and ‘ Chameleon,’ -whieh out of 
seventy-nine coursc.s in pubhe lost only 
trvtdve, ivinning the Altcar Cup in its fourth 
season, and he.ating J. La^vton'.s ‘ Liberty ’ 
for the Waterloo purse in 1873. 

Lister’s great gifts received public 
recognition during his lifetime. In 1886 
he was awarded the Albert medal of the 
Society of Arts. Li 1887 ho was offered, 
but refused, a baronetcy; and on 15 .July 
1891 ho was made fu'st Baron JIasham. 
He was an hon. LL.l'J. of Leeds TJniverdty, 
deputy-lieutenant and justice of the peace 
in North and West Ridings, liigh sherifi of 
Yorkshire in 1887, and at one time colonel 
of the West Riding volunteer.s. 

Li old age Lister retamed all his activity, 
and in 1003 he published ‘Lord Maslmm’s 
Inventions,’ an account of his main labours. 
He died at Swinton Park on 2 Feb. 1906. 

There is a statue (1875) of Lister by 
Matthew Noble in Lister Park, Bradford, 
a marble bust by Alfred Drury in the 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford, and 
portraits by Frank Holl [q. v.] and Hugh 
Carter [q. v. iSuppl. Hj in the pos.session 
of the family. 

Lister married on 6 Sept. 1854 Annie 
(d. 1875), eldest daughter of John Dearden 
of Hollin’s Hall, Halifax. He had two 
sons and fire daughters. 

[The Engineer (with portrait), and Engineer- 
ing, 9 Eeb. 1906 ; The Times, 3 Eeb. 19UG ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1911 ; Lord Masham’s Inven- 
tions, 1905 ; Enoyc. Brit. 11th edit.] S. E. F. 

LITTLER, Sm RALPH DANIEL 
MAiQNSON (1835-1908), barrister, .second 
son of Robert littler, minister of the Lady 
Himtmgdon Chapel at Matlock Bath, where 
he was bom on 2 Oct. 1835. His father was 
cousin of Sir John Hunter Littler [q. v.], and 
his mother was Sarah, daughter of Daniel 
Makinson, cotton spinner and borough 
reeve of Bolton-le-Moors. Lancashire. He 
was educated at University College School 
and University College, London, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1854. Admitted to 
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the Inner Temple on 14 Nov. 1854, ha 
waa called to the Imr on 0 June 1857. 
He went the nurthern and afterwards 
the north-eastern circuit, but acquiring 
no large practice, he was appointed 
a revising barrister for Northumberland 
in 1808. In 1866 be contributed to a 
tre.atise by (Sir) John Henry Fawcett on 
‘ The Court of Referees in Pailiamont ’ 
a, chapter on enrineering and a (feest of 
the reports made by the referees. Turning 
his attention to the parliamentary bar, 
he obtained a po.sifion there. His intere.st 
in engineering proved useful as counsel for 
the railway companies, and he became an 
associ.atc of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1877. He took silk in 1873. Ho 
was made a bencher of the Middle Temple 
(to wliich he had been admitted ad eirndem 
on 28 April 1870) on 24 Nov. 1882, and 
was treasurer 1900-1. He was created 
C.B. in 1800 and was kiiighted in 1002. 
From 1880 till death Littler was chairman 
of the Middlc-ex sessions. While anxious 
to assist the young offender to reform, 
he gave long sentences even for small 
offences to the habitual criminal, and 
bis judicial action was often adversely 
criticised in the ptess. At the time of his 
death ho was taldng proceedings for libel 
against two newspapers, ‘ Re 5 iiolds’LS News- 
paper ’ and ‘ Vanity Fair.’ He was al.so 
chairman of the Middlesex county council 
from 1889, and in recognition of his long 
service in the two capacities he was 
presented in July 1908 with a testimonial 
amounting to 1300Z. [The Times, 8 July 
1908). As a freemason he attained the 
rank of pa.st deputy grand registrar and past 
provincial grand senior warden for Middle- 
sex. He died on 23 Nov. 1008 at his resi- 
dence. 89 Oakwood Court, Ken.sington, and 
was bulled at Hampstead. 

Two portraits commissioned byLittler’s 
fellow justices — one painted by Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer and the other by Miss B. 0. 
Offer — are in the Guildhall, Westminster. 

In addition to various pamphlets and 
the book already mentioned Littler wrote 
(with Richard Thomas Tidswell) a volume 
on ‘ Practice and Evidence in Cases of 
Divorce and other Matrimonial Causes’ 
(1860), and (with Mr. Arthur Hutton) ‘ The 
Bights and Duties of Justices’ (1899). 

[The Times, 24 Nov. 1908 ; Law Journal, 
28 Nov. 1008 , Foster, Men at the Bar ; 
Brit. Mub. Cat. ; private infonnation.] 

C. E. A. B. 

LIVESEY, Sib GEORGE THOMAS 
(1834^1908), promoter of labour co-partner- 
ship, born at Islington on 8 -4.pril 1834, was 
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the oldest ol three children of Thomas I 
Livesey (1806-1871) by his -wife Ellen Herves 
(1806-1886). His father, at 6rat in the 
employ of tho Gas Light and Coke Company, 
in Brick Lane, Shoreditch, was from 1839 
till his death chief clerk and secretary of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and ^ 
inaugurated many reforms in the status of : 
the workmen, starting a sick fund in 1842 ' 
and a aiiporannuatiou fund in 1865. A 
younger brother, Frank (1844^1899), was 
chief engineer of the same company from 
1882 to 1890. 

George at the age of fourteen entered 
the "South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
gradually became expert in all branches 
of gas technics and soon devised many 
improvements in its manufacture and puri- 
fication. IIo was made assistant manager 
in 1SS7, engineer in 1862, and on liis father’s 
death in October 1871 was appointed to 
the dual post of eugiueer and secretary. 
In that position he oontinuod tho Lenofioenfc 
pohoy inaugurated by his father towards 
the company’s workmen, who thenceforth 
reooived, for example, an annual week’s 
holiday with double pay. He became in 
1882 a dh’cctor and in 1886 chairman of the 
board. Under Livesoy’a long and energetic 
control tho company prospered greatly. 
From 1862, when he became engineer, to his 
death in 1008 the annual gas output of tho 
company rose from 360 miUion to 12,620 
million cubic foot. Gradually the company 
absorbed almost all tho London gas 
companies south of the Thame.s. 

An engineer of great ability and origin- 
ality, Livesey soon enjoyed a world-wide 
rexmtation on matters coiuieotod with the 
gas-industry ; tho modern design of gas- 
holders is based upon his models. But 
it was in the economic organisation of 
industry that Livesoy’s chief rvork was 
done. After adopting in 1876 the principle 
of tho sliding scale, whereby a decrease 
or increase in the price of gas to con- 
sumers regulated inversely tho share- 
holders’ dividends, Livesey proved his 
growing faith in the community of all 
industrial interests by admitting in 1886 
officers and foremen to a share in the 
profits along with constxmors and share- 
holders. In 1889, a year of much laboim 
unrest, of which the dockers’ strike was 
the first outcome, Ldve-sey felt that the 
time was ripe to inaugurate a system 
which he had loirg had in his mind of 
profit-sharing among his workmen. The 
national union of gas-workers with other 
trade unions opposed Livesey’.s policy, 
to which he resolutely adhered. In the 


result the unions ordered a strike in 
Decemher, hut after two months Liveaev 
won a co.stly victory (6 Fob. 1800). Live- 
sey’s workmen were rdtimately unanimous 
in favour of his plan, and in spite of 
opposition from trade unions outside 
Ms system was permanently adopted 
with very satisfactory results. In 1894 
mere profit-sharing was roplaoed by the 
capitalising of the workmen’s bonus ; 
the workmen became shareholders, and 
entered into a well-oonsidored scheme of 
labour co-partnership. Livesoy’s proposal 
for the betterment of industrial condifions 
oulmmated, after some stmgglo with the 
shareliolders, in tho eleotion by the em- 
ployees of two worlnnen shareholders to 
seats on tho board of directors on 28 Got. 
1898. Two years later the salaried staff 
elected one of their number to the board. 
Tho innovation was fully justified by its 
success. In 1906 a record bonus of Qi per 
cent, was paid on wages and salaries ; in 
1910 nearly 6600 employees had more than 
340,0002. invested in tho corapan}', and 
three of tho number had seats on the 
hoard of ten dirootors. Subsequently all 
tho London gas companies and a num- 
ber of provincial gas compianies accepted 
Livosoy’.s industrial system. Thus Livesey 
by Ms strong pcr.sonahty, cxcolleat judg- 
ment, and organising capacity, did much 
to promote industrial stability. 

Livesey sat on tlie Labour Commission 
of 1891-^. He was also a member in 
1906 ol the war office committee for the 
employment ol ox-soldie.rs. He was a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers (oounoillor 190G), of tho Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers, and many Idndrcd societies. 
He was Imighted in Juno 1962, on the 
coronation ol King Edward VII. Livesey 
was a keen churchman, and contributed 
generously to reUgious and phOanthropio 
movements. Ho erected in 1890, at his 
own oo.st, tho ‘ Livesey ’ library. Old Kent 
Road, the first puhlio library in C.ambeiwell. 

Livesey died at his rosidonoe, Shagbrook, 
Rcigate, on 4 Oot. 1 908 ; 7000 worldng men 
attended lii.9 burial in Nunhoad cemetery. 
He married in 1859 Harriet, daughter ef 
George and Harriet Howard; she died 
in 1909 without issue. 

A portrait of Livesey (in oils) by W. M. 
Palin, presented in 1890 by the shareholders, 
is in the board room of the South Metro- 
politan Ga.s Go., Old Kent Road ; a bronze 
statue by F. W. Pomeroy, A.B.A., sub- 
scribed for by shareholders and employees, 
was erected in 1910 in front of tho comp.aiiy’a 
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office^, and unveiled by I/irrl Grey on ' of ninneri to mounts of 2f’77. He a^tiin 
8 De". 1011. The Live^ey Jrriiiorial llall, j occupied the fir^t place in ISOO. and, after 


erected in his memory on the premise? of 
the South Suburban Gas Company at 
Lower Sydenham, \v,is opened on 18 Aug. 
1911. in :\ray 1910 the ‘ Livc=ey pro- 
fessorship of coal gas and furd industries ' 


a tuu years’ leluement. for a third time in 
1803, Ids most sucoessfa] season, udien, with 
222 winning mounts out of S.57. lie had the 
fine percentage of 25'90. He v,a-' atraclied 
to Jewitt’s stable at the time, and in that 


V, as founded at Leeds University, the 1 year rode Isinglass for Harry ileCalmont 
endowment fund of 10,700Z. being raised when he won the ‘ Triple Crown ’ (the Two 
by sub'criptions of gas engine “ and i Thousand Guine,i», Derby, .and St. Leger), 


nianufaetm'ers. 

[Engineering, 9 Oct. 1908 ; Journal of Gas 
Lighting, 6 Oct. 190S ; Gas World. 10 Oct. 
1908 ; The Times, 2 .Jan. 1897, 17 Feb. 1899, 
,5 Oet. 1008 ; Proc. Inst. Civil Enginser’-, 
1907-S, vol. clxxiv. pt. iv. ; Proe. Inst. Mech. 
Enoincers, 1908 ; Trans. Inat. Clas Enginejr=. 
190S; Edinburgh P.cviow, April 1909; 
II. D. Lloyd, Labour Co-p.artuersbip, hnen 


the Ascot cup, and other valuable races. 
In 1893 he also won the One Thousand 
Guine.is on Fir Blundell Maple' .s Siffleuse, 
and rode Pied Eyes in the dead-beat with 
I Cypria for the Cesarcwitch. Having ao- 
I eepted a retainer from Mr. Leopold de 
Roth-child, he rode St. Fnisrpiin in 189fi, 

I when that horse won the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and again when it was beaten in 
loik, 1898, oh. s. pp. 19I-2I3 (emumarised theDerbvby a neck bv the Prince of Wales’s 
in N. P. Gilman’s A Dividend to Libour, | (afterwards Edward VII) Perdnimon. He 
Boston, 1899, pp. 317-323) ; David F. j sLstcen seasons, had 7140 mounts, 
Somoss, Methods of Industn.al uemuner.vtinn. . . . _ _ . . , _ . 


3rd edit. 1898, pp. 3.58-9 ; R. H. I. P.tlgrave. 
Diet, of Political Economy, vol. iii., Appen- 
dix, 1908, arts. Co-p irtnoisbip and Profit- 
sliaring; Piepoit on Gain Sharing. Bd. of Trade 
(Labour DBpartment),c. 7818, 1805 ; numerous 
arts, by Livesey in Co partnerdiip Journal 
publ. by South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
vols. i.-v. (1004-8) ; papers by Livesey in Proc. 
Brit. Assoc, of Gas Managers, Trans. G.as 
Institute, and Trans. Inst. Gas Engineers ; 
private information.] Wh B. 0, 

LOATES, THOMAS (1867- 1910), 
jockey, bom at Derby on 6 Oct. 1867> 
was a younger son in the family of eight 
children of Archibald Loates. an hotel 
keeper there, 


Two of his brothers, Charles '■ 


W.VS placed fir.-t 142-3 times, second 114.5 
tunes, and third 920 time.-. In all, Lo.ates 
rode eight times in the Two Tbom^and 
Guinca-^r Ho twice won in that race as v rll 
as the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby: he won the St. Leger once. Ho rode 
nine times in the Oaks, without winning. 
For sevei.al seasons Ids oliief rival was 
Momington Cannon. If not to bo classed 
among the great English jockeys, Loates 
showed many excellent qualities. A very 
resourceful rider, he was quick to take 
advantage of openings that presented 
themselves during a race. 

In 1900 Loates had trouble with his ej'es, 
and relinquishing his licence at the end of 
that season, retired into private life. For 


(generally known as * Ben ’) and Samuel some years he lived at Newmarket, nearly 
(who. after he gave up riding, bee,aine a alnvays in b.ad health. In 1909 he went to 
trainer of horses at Newmarket), were also j jive at York Cottage, Aldboume, near 
professional jockeys. Tom Ln.ates was , Brighton, where he died in a convulsive 
apprenticed to Joseph C.'innon (training .it ijt, on 28 Rept. 1910. He was buried 
that time for Lord Rosebery at Primrose 1 at Brighton. His will was proved for 
House.Novvmarket) and was fifteen years of " " ’ • - ■ 

age when, in 1883, he rode his first winner, 
a fiUy belonging to Lord Rosebery, at 
Newmarket. During that season he had 
fivm mounts. Next year, when ho rode in 


74,342(., one of the largest fortunes 
ever .accumulated by a jockey. He mar- 
ried in 1909 Isabella Dale, daughter of 
Charles Bimpson Watt of Perth. He left 
no issue. A cartoon portrait by SSpy’ 


twenty-two races, he was again successful appeared in ‘ Ihanity Fair ’ in 1890. 

_ _1 T_. -1 r»n K 1. _1 _ c 1 * ^ 


once only. In 1885 he rode four winners, 
in 1886 twelve, and in 1887 twenty-one. In 

1888 he came mto prominence by riding 
fifty-eight winners out of 288 mounts, and 
thenceforward held a foremost place. In 

1889 he was victorious for the first time in a 
classic race, winning the Derby on the duke 
of Portland’s Donovan, and in the same year 
headed the list of jockeys by riding 167 
winners out of 674 mounts, a percentage 


[Sporting Life, 29 Sept. 1910 and 14 Feb. 
1911; Sportsman, 20 Sept. 1910; H. Syden- 
ham Dixon, From Gladiateur to Persimmon, 
p. 186 ; Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, vols. 1S83- 
1900.] E. M, 

LOCKEY, CHARLES (1820-1901), 
tenor vocalist, son of Angel Lockey of 
Oxford, was bom at Thatoham, near New- 
bury, on 20 March 1 820, After being a choir- 
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boy at Magdalen. College, Oxford, from 1828 
to 1836, ho btudied singing with Edward 
Harris at Bath, and afterwards became (in 
1842) apupil of (Sir) George Smart, then the 
fashionable ‘ coach ’ for singers. Lockey 
sang in the choirs of St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor, and Eton College chapel. In 1843 
he became a vioar-ohoral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. His first public appearance in 
oratorio was in October 1842, when he sang 
in Rossini’s ' Stabat Mater ’ for the Melo- 
phonic Society with excellent success. In 
1848 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and for the next ten yeans 
was much in demand at provincial festivals. 
The most noteworthy incident of his career 
was his being chosen to create th ‘ tenor 
part at the Ih'st production of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ at Birmingham on 26 Aug. 1846, 
when he ehoited the warme.st praises of the 
composer. On the same occasion ho sang at 
first sight a recitative wliich Mendelssohn 
had to vamp up hastily for an anthem 
of Handel (of. Musical Times, 1846). 
Lockey rethed from public life about 1862 
on account of a throat affection, and entered 
into hitsiness at Grave.send and Dover. He 
nominally held hi.s position at iSt. Paul’s 
till his death, but for forty-three years 
Fred Walker, Joseph Barnby, and Edward 
Lloyd were his deputies. He died on 3 Dec. 
1001 at Hastings. On 24 May 1853 he 
inanied Martha Williams, an excellent 
contralto singer, who predeceased him in 
1897, leaving one son, John. 

[Notice, by son, in Grove’s Dictionary ; 
priv^ate information.] E. C. 

LOFTIE, WILLIAM JOHN (1839-1911), 
antiquary, hem at Tandragheo, co. Armagh, 
Ireland, on 26 July 1839, was oldest son of 
Jolm Henry Loftie of Tandraghoe by his 
wife Jane, daughter of Wilham Crozier. 
After private education he entered Trinity 
College, Duhhn, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1862. Taldug holy orders in 1865, he 
served curacies at Corsham, Wiltshire 
(1865-7), St. Mary’s, Pecliham (1867-8), 
and St. James’s, Westmoreland Street, 
London (1869-71). He was assistant chap- 
lain at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, from 
1871 to 1895, when he retired from clerical 
work. He was elected E.S.A. in 1872, 

Loftie early devoted himself in London to 
literary and antiquarian study, and wrote 
voluminously in periodicals. At the outset 
he contributed frequently to the ‘ People’s 
Magazine,’ of which he became editor in 
1872. He also wrote in the ‘ Guardian ’ 
from 1870 to 1876, joined the staff of 
the ‘ Saturday Review ’ in 1874, and of the 


National Observer ’ in 1894, and occasion- 
ally contributed to the ‘ Quarterly ’ and 
other reviews. 

During many winter vacations in E^vut 
he vi.sitcd out of the way parts of '’the 
country, and described one tour in ‘ A Ride 
in Egypt from Sioot to Luxor in 1879, with 
Notes on the Present State and Ancient 
History of the Nile VaUey’ (1879). He 
.sent papers on Egyptology to the ‘Ar’ohffio- 
logical Journal,’ and described a fine col- 
lection which he formed of scarabs in an 
‘ Essay of Scarabs : with illustrations by 
W. Flinders Petrie ’ (1884). 

Loftie at the same time issued many 
volumes on British art and architecture, 
editing from 1876 the ‘ Art at Home ’ series 
(twelve volumes). ‘ Inigo Jones and 
Wren; or the Rise and Decline of Modem 
Architecture in England ’ (4to, 1893) is 
a volume of merit. He found his chief 
recreation in exploring unrestored churches, 
.and was one of the founders of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
It was on his advice that Kate Greenaway 
[q. V. Suppl. II] devoted her energies 
solely to the illustrtition of children’s books. 

The history of London was, however, 
Lottie’s longest sustained interest. His 
books on the topic combine much research 
uith an attractive style. The chief of them 
are Ms ‘ Memorials of the Savoy : the Palace, 
the Hospital, the Chapel’ (1878) and ‘A 
History of London’ (2 vols. 1883-4; 2nd 
edit, enlarged, 1884). The latter work was 
a fir.st attempt to give an aoourate yet 
iwprdar account of recent resoaroh m 
London history ; the later periods are 
treated hurriedly, hut the e.arly chapters 
remain an indispensable authority. 

Loftie died on 16 June 1911 at his resi- 
dence, 3 a Sheffield Terrace, Kensington, and 
wa.s buried in Smeeth ohurchyard, Kent. 
He married on 9 March 1805, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Martha Jane, daughter of 
John Anderson and widow of John Joseph 
Burnett of Gadgirth, A3n'shire, and had 
issue one daughter. Mrs. Loftie was the 
author of ‘ Forty-six Social Twitters ’ 
(16mo, 1878), ‘ The Dining Room ’ in ‘ Art 
at Home ’ series (1878), and ‘ Comfort in 
the Home’ (1895). 

Besides the cited works on London, Loftie 
published : 1. ‘ In and Out of London ; 
or the Half-Holidays of a Town Clerk,’ 
1875. 2. ‘ Round about London,’ 12mo, 

1877 ; 6th edit. 1893. 3. ‘ The Tourists’ 
Guide through London,’ 1881. 4. ‘ Lon- 
don ’ (in the ‘ Historic Towns ’ series), 
1886. 6. ‘ Authorised Guide to the Tower,’ 
1886;’ revised edit, 1910. 6. ‘Kensington, 
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r’ietiir.’sqnen.ndHi'tonVU,’ LSSS. 7. ‘ West- 
minster Abljf-y.’ 1S!)0 ; al)ri(l 2 cd erlit. 1894. 
8. ‘London City,’ 1891. 9, 'The Inn=i of 
Court and Chancery,’ 180.9 ; mneedit. lS9o. 
10. ‘Whitehall’ (‘Portfolio’ Monographs. 
JCo. 1(5). 189,5. II. ‘London .Xftcinoons,"' 
1901. 12. ‘ The L’oloiir of London,’ illus- 

trated by Yoshici JIarldno, 1907. 

Luftie’.s 1 looks nn ait include: 1,9. ‘A 
Plea for Art in the Hon=ft' 12mo, 187(1. 
14. ‘ Catalogue of the Print-, imd. Etchiinrs 
of Sans Seh.ald Eehnin,’ irimo, lf<77. 
13. ‘ Lc-soiis in the Ait uf llluininnting : 
Esaiiiples from Work.s in the Briti-li 
Mu.'eum,’ 4to, 1SS5. 16. ‘Lnnd.seer and 
Aniiinal Painting in England.’ 1S91. 17. 

‘ Reynolds and Cliildreu’s Portraiture in 
England,’ 1.891. 18. ‘ The Cathedral 

Cliiirclies of England .nnd Wales,’ 1892. 

Other puljlieations tvere; 19. ‘A Century 
of Piibles, or the Anthori-ed Yoi.-iun from 
1611 to 1711,’ 1872. 20. ‘ Wuidsir: .n Dt- 
.sei'iption of the Castle, P.irk, Toini, and 
Xcdghboiirhood,’ folio, 1880. 

[The Times, 17 June 1911; Men of the 
Time. 1899 ; jUlihone'b Diet, of Enor. Lir. 
Stippl. ; Ciockfoid's Clerical Direetory; pri'.ate 
information.] W. B. 0. 

LOFTUS. Lord AUGUSTUS MTLLLLM 
FREDERICK SPEXCER (1817-1904), 
diplomatist, horn at CUfton, Bristol, on 
4 Oct. 1817, tvas fourth son of John Loftus. 
second marquis of Ely in the peerase of 
Ireland (1770-1845), by his tvife Anna 
Maria, daughter of Sir Henry Watkin 
Dashwoed, baronet, of Kirtlington HaU, 
Oxfordsliire. His mother was lady of the 
hedohamber to Queen Adelaide, and his 
sister-in-law, Jane (daughter of James 
Joseph Hope-Vere), trife of his brother, 
John Henry Loftus, third marquis, held 
the same post in the household of Queen 
Victoria from 1857 tiU 1SS9. Having 
been privately educated by Tiiomas Legli 
Claughton [q. v. Suppl. I], afterwards i 
bishop of St. Albans, Lord Augustus spent 
several months in 1836-7 abroad with his 
father, and saw King Louis-PhUippe. 
Talleyriind, and other notabilities. He was 
early iutroduced at the court of King 
WilUam IV, who imdertook to ‘ look after 
liim ’ in the diplomatic service. His first 
appointment, which he received from 
Lord Palmerston, was dated 20 June 1837, 
the day of the king’s death, in the name of 
his succeo.“or, Queen Viotoria. 

Until 1844 he was unpaid attache to the 
British legation at Berlin, at first imder 
Lord WOliam Ens.-ieU, and from 1841 
under John Fane, Lord Burghersh, after- 


w.ird- eleventh eriii of Wf-stmorl.ind [q. v.]. 
The intimate rL'kitinin into which Loftus 
came with the Prn-'ian court L'pted, 
with a kir intetnijitinn^. fill 1871. In 
1844 he was appointed paid attache at 
•Stuttgait. Ru'-.-ia was repre-ented thf-ro 
by Prince Gortch.ikoff, with whom Ljflus 
formed an enduring intimacy. The Briti-li 
leg.ation was .also accredited to B.iden ; and 
in the .iUmiUfr months Loftu-! accompanied 
Ids chief to Baden-B.'iden. where he main- 
tain«d a summer re-idence till 1871. 

Just before tlie outlireak of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 Loftus, at the request of Sir 
Stratford C.aiming (aftenvvirdii Viscount 
Stratfoid de Redcliffe) [q. v.], joined his 
-peeial mii'-ion to several European courts, 
when on his w.ay to Constantinople. He 
thus witnessed m.any epi=urles in the revolu- 
tionary movement at Berlin, Munich, and 
Tiie-te. Hf‘ perniaded C.inning to desist 
from attempting mediation at Venice be- 
tween the in-uigcnt.s and the government. 
Dming the Baden revolution of 1 849 Loftus 
remained in C'.irLiulie or Badeii-B.aden. 
In person,!] meetings witli insiirgont-s he 
showed him-elf cool and outspoken ; and he 
witnessed amid personal pei il the surrender 
of Rastatt to the Prince oi Prussia, which 
ended the rebellion. 

An appointment in 1832 as secretary 
of legation at Stuttgart, to reside at Carls- 
ruhe, was quioldy followed in February 
1853 by promotion to the like post 
at Berlin. In September 1853 Loftus 
acted there as charge d’affaires in the 
absence of the British minister, Lord 
Bloomfield [q. v.]. Tlie moment was one 
of oriticirl importance in European affairs. 
The Crimean war w‘aa threatening, and the 
direction of the foreign policy of Prussia 
was passing at the time into tlie hands 
of Bismarck, whom Loftus ‘ always con- 
sidered to be hostile to England, however 
much he may have occasionally admired 
her’ (Reimiiscences, 1st ser. i. 207). With 
the diplomatic history of the Crimean 
war Berlin was little ooneemed. Loftus 
warmly repudiated the charge brought 
against him in the memoirs of Count 
Vitzthum of having obtained by surrepti- 
tioua means the Russian plan of proposed 
operations at Inkerman ; the plan was 
supposed to have been communicated by 
the Tsar to Count Minister, and by him to 
the King of Prus.sia {ibid. Ist ser. i. 251; 
CouN’r VlTZTHttM, St. Petersburg and 
Londm, 1852-64, i. 90). At the close of 
the war, Loftus reported as to the British 
consulates on the German shores of 
the Baltic, several of which had been 
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(lonoimcocl for sfeoknoas in reporting 
intelligcnco, ospocially as to tho cntrauco 
into Russia of contraband of war. An 
appendix doacriptivc of ilio atato of trade in 
tlw districts led to tlic aubsoqnont foreign 
office regulation requiring all Reorotario.s 
of embassies and legations to furnisli annual 
reports on ibo trade and iiuanco of tho 
countries in wliioJi they resided. 

In, March 1858 Lnftua loft Berlin to 
become envoy oxti’nordinary to tho Emperor 
of Austria (Malmerbury, Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister, 1885, p. 428). lie did all that 
lie could to avert tho coming war hotweeu 
Austria and Ecanco, but owing to a sliy 
and reserved manner ho did not oxoroiao 
jimeli influence at Vienna. Acting nndoi- 
tlio Bucceaaivo instcuetions of tho foreign 
aecrolarioa, Lord Malniosbury fq. v.] and 
Lin'd Jolm Riiaaell |q. v.], ho made clear 
hi Coiiiit Ihiol, the lioiid of the Anatrian 
government, the .symfiathy fell, in England 
for tho cause of the national liberal ion of 
Italy {Jlaminisnancas, lat aor. i. 277). On 
tho outbreak of tho war 'witli Italy in April 
1859 Lottiia (loiitiuued to keep Anatrian 
BiaU'sinoii iufernicd of tlio atrougth of tI\o 
English feeling against Anatria. 

Towards tho end of ISflO the legation at 
Vienna was oonvorted into an omliassy, ami 
Loftus was transfori'iid to tho legation at 
Berlin, whore tho ‘ Macdonald ’ affair waa 
causing friction. Loftus was instructed 
to restore friendly relations, but lie waaaoon 
immersed in tho iSoIdeswig-Holstein crisis, in 
whicli at first lio fi'anldy expressed personal 
views wliioli were favourable to Denmark 
{ibid. 1st aor. i. 29, S seq.). In Soiilombor 
1802 ha mot Lord John Ruasoll, Ida chief, 
at Gotha during Queen Viutoria’s visit to 
Rosenau, and was informed of tlio intention 
of tho government to raiso the legation 
at Berlin to tho rank of an embassy. Ho 
was disappointed in tho woll-gronndod 
e.xpectation that ho would liim.sol£ bo 
immediately named ainhas.sudor. Tho 
office was oonforrod on Sic Andrew 
Buchanan [q. v.], and in January 1803 
Loftus began a three years’ residence at 
Munioh, where Lord Rnssoll considerately 
made the mission fli'st class. At Mimich 
ho formed the acquaintaiioo of Baron Liebig, 
the chemist, of whoso honofleent inventiona 
ho made useful notes. 

In February 18(36 ho returned to Berlin 
as ambassador. Ho ' at once perceived 
the determination of Pimssia to solve her 
difhoultios with Austria by ‘blood and 
iron ’ {Eeminiscences, 2nd | ser. i. 43). 
Tho crisis soon declared itself. Loftus 
records a midnight talk with Bismarck on 


15 Juno ISGG, in tho course of which the 
latter, drawing out his watch, observed 
that at tlio present hour ‘ our troops have 
entered ’ tlio territories of ‘ Hanover, 
Savon, y ami Hessc-Oas.sol,’ and aiinounoed 
Ids intention, if boaton, to ‘ fall in the last 
chargo.’ On tho British dcclar.ation of 
neutrality, which immediately followed 
tho outbreak of tho Austro-PruBsian war 
Loftus commented ; ‘ Wo iiro, [ think, too 
apt to declai'o hastily our neutrality, 
without oenditions for fulnro conlingen- 
oios ’ (i/jid. i. 78). In July 1806 Loftus 
was cimtud a G.O.B. under a special 
statute of the Order. .Dni'iiig his rosidenoo 
at Berlin he was olforcd, subject to tho 
Queen’s permission to accept it, (ho Order 
of Iho lilaoli; Eagle, but slriadily doelicied 
the lionour. In Mai'cli 1868 ho was 
aecvedited to (lie Nortli German Con- 
I'cdei-ntioii ; and in Novomlior of the same 
year ho wan made a lu’ivy couneillor. 
LoftiiH miviimsly wiitniied tho oomplioationa 
which issued in tho Eraneo-l’nissian war 
of 1870-1, and ivlieu tho ooudiet liogan 
ho was failed by many cliflimiltios. Bis- 
marektook ofl'enco at the ready aooo])ttmco 
by tlio Britisli govei'nmout of tho request 
that Friuieli Hiibj'eiil.s in Germany sliould 
ho ](ltiooi1 iniclor its iirotoctiou durhig the 
war ; averring that ‘ tlioro is already a 
fooling that Her Majesty’s govnruniont hiivo 
a jiarlial leaning towards li'raneo, and 
tliis incidont will, tend to cioniii'm it’ (ibid, 
ii. 288). Loftua and his seci'otury, llcnry 
Doi'ing, niiinaged tlio oimiplioated syslom 
of .wide de cnptiait6 for the 300,0(10 Fronoli 
))risoners of war in (Jeniiany to tho siitia- 
faotioii of tlioso eonoermiil. 

Alr(!ad,y in 18(11 Loftus had sagaciously 
urged in a oommuiiicatiou to Lord 
Clarondoii tliat England mid Fi'iinco should 
take tho initiative iii I'idding Russia of tho 
obnoxious artiolo in tho 'Treaty of Paris 
wllich oxoludcil ships of war from tho 
Black Sea {ibid. 1st ser. i. 213), Russia’s 
endeavour to abrogate the artiolo by hor 
solo authority in 1870 produced critical 
tension with England, which woidd have 
boon avortud had Loftus’s iidvico been 
taken. 

After tho creation of tlio Gorman Empire 
fresh orodoutiids hod to bo prosoiitod to 
its sovoroigii nilor at Berlin. Loftus, who 
was dosit’Qiis of a change, was at his own 
suggestion romoved to St. Potorshuvg in 
February 1871, whero ho roiualned eight 
years. The moderation and huiiiaiio 
disposition of Aloxandor 11, and tho 
tuartiago oC his daughter Mario to tho 
Duke of Edinburgh in January 1874 
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seemed to favour peace between England 
and Eussia; but the period proved to be 
one of diplomatio difficulty. Loftus 
attended the Taar on his visit to England 
in 1874; but subsequently disturbances 
in the Balkan provinces of the Turkish 
empire brought the Eussian and British 
governments to the verge of war. In 
October 1876 Loftus was sent to the 
Crimea to confer with Prince Gortchakoff, 
the chief Eussian minister, then in atten- 
dance upon Alesander 11 at Livadia, as 
to the basis of a conference for the preser- 
vation of peace to be held at Constantinople. 
But the proposal of a conference was 
rejected by the Porte ; and war between 
Turkey and Eussia broke out in June 1877- 

During the progress of the war Loftus 
was often an object of suspicion to the 
Eussian government {Reminiscences, 2nd 
ser. ii. 230-8). Before the Congress of 
Berlin met in July 1878, he wisely 
suggested a prehminary Anglo-Eussian 
understanding ; and this, notwithstanding 
some doubts on the part of de Giers, 
Eussian assistant minister for foreign 
affairs, was brought about by means of 
a disoussion of the San Stefano Treaty 
between Comit SohouvalofE, Eussian ambas- 
sador in London, and Lord Salisbury [q. v. 
Suppl. Ilj, then British foreign secretary. 
In the course of a leavo of absence at 
Marienbad during 1878 ha met, at Baden- 
Baden, Gortchakoff, now released from the 
regular conduct of foreign affairs, and they 
discussed the Eussian mission to Kabul, 
which de Giers had denied at St. Peters- 
burg. The mission was subsequently with- 
drawn after the Treaty of Berlin. 

Early in 1879 Loftus expressed to Lord 
Salisbmy his desire for a more genial climate 
and less arduous duties. Accordingly Lord 
Dufferin [q. v. Suppl. II] succeeded him 
at St. Petersburg, and he was appointed 
governor of New South Wales and Norfolk 
island. He held office in Austraha from 
1879 to 1886. During his first year there 
he opened the first international exhibition 
held at Sydney. In 1881 he entertained 
Princes Albert Edward and George (after- 
wards King George V) of Wales, while on 
their tour round the world in the Baoohanto, 
To Loftus’s suggestion was due the sending 
of a New South Wales contingent of troops 
to the Sudan expedition in 1884. 

After his return home he wrote at linden 
House, Leatherhead, his ‘ Diplomatic Remi- 
niscences ’ (1837-02, 2 vols. 1892; second 
series, 1862-99, 2 vols. 1894). The per- 
sonal element in these is small, and the 
chronological order is not always precise. 


Without literary pretensions, the reminis- 
cences have few rivals among later English 
records as a continuous narrative of 
diplomatic life and letters exteuding over 
more than forty years. He died at 
Englemere Wood Cottage, near Ascot, the 
house of his sister-in-law, Lady Eden, on 
7 March 1604. He was buried at Erunley. 
Loftus married at Eulham, London, on 
9 Aug. 1846, Emma Maria {d. 1902), eldest 
daughter of Admiral Henry Erancis Greville, 
C.B. He had issue three sons and two 
daughters. His elder daughter, Evel3m Ann 
Erancis, died at Berlin on 28 Sept. 1861, 
and in her memory her jrarents began the 
building of the English ohurcli at Baden- 
Baden, which was completed with the aid 
of the Empress Augusta and kEs. Hemy 
Villebois, The eldest son, Henry John, 
joined the diplomatic servioe, and the 
third, Montagu Egerton, M.V.O., is British 
consul at Cherbourg. 

[The Times, 10 March 1904 ; loftus’s Diplo- 
matio Eemimscences (vritli iJortrait) ; H. Kohl, 
Anhaag zu den Gedanlteu u. Erinnerungen von 
Eilrat Bismarck, i. 12G; Lord Pitzmaurico, 
Life of Lord Granville, 2 vols. 1905 ; Memoirs 
and Letters of Sir llobcrtMoviBr, 2 vols. 1911 ; 
Count Vitzthum von Eokstadt, London, 
Gasioin und Sadowa, Stuttgart, 1890, 2 series, 
1892-4 ; Burke’s Peerage ; priv,atc information.] 

A. W. W. 

LOHMANN, GEORGE ALPRED (1866- 
1901), Surrey cricketer, second of five ohil- 
dren of Stewart Lohmann, member of the 
London Stock Exchange, by his wife Prances 
Watling, of a Gloucestershire family, was 
born at Kensington on 2 June 1865. Alter 
education at Louvam school, Wandsworth, 
he was for a time employed in the settle- 
ment department of the Stock Exchange. 
He showed early promise as a cricketer tvith 
the Church Institute Club at Wandsworth 
Common (187G-8) ; in 1883 he attracted 
the notice of Walter WilUam Read [q. v. 
Suppl. H], and toning professional, first 
appeared for Surrey at the Oval in 1884. 
As a medium pace bowler he met with 
great success in 1886, when he took 160 
wickets with an average of 141 runs a wicket. 
His most bidlhant seasons were from 1888 
to 1890, when in first-class cricket ho took 
209, 202, and 220 wickets respectively. 
Lohmann played in the Gentlemen v. 
Players matches from 1880 to 1896. He 
visited Australia thrice : in 1886-7 and 
1887-8. both times with Shaw and Shi'ews- 
bury’s teams, and in 1891-2 with Lord 
Sheffield’s team. His best bowling pot- 
formances were against the AustraKans at 
Sydney, where in Febniary 1887 he took 
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8 wiokets for 36 runs, in Jan. 1892, 8 for 
68, and in Eob. 1888, with John Briggs 
[q. V. Suppl. II], ho bowled unclianged 
through both innings. As a bowler he 
took tho Australian oriokotor Spofforth as 
his model, and cultivated groat variety of 
pace ; he had a high dohvery and a swinging 
run, and was largely responsible for tho 
cultivation of tho oil theory. Ho had no 
equal as a ‘ head ’ bowler, with Ids com- 
mand of subtle devices for getting batsmen 
out, and a unique capacity for iielding his 
own bowling. As a batsman ho was a good 
hitter, and in May 1889 at tho Oval ho scored 
106 for Surrey v. Essex, adding with Sharpe 
149 for tho last wiokot. As a liehlHinan Ids 
catolies at oovorslip were marvellous, and 
gave that position a now importance in 
lu’st-class cricket. His fine all-round play 
was largely the moans of restoring Surrey 
to her leading position among tho oriokoling 
counties. 

Lung trouble in 1892 compollod him to 
go to South Africa, wheco ho remained 
in 1893-4. On his return ho played for 
Surrey in 1896 and 1890. In 1890 ho 
finally appeared at Lord’s for Etrglaird v, 
Australians. DilToroiroos with tire Surrey 
club in that year led to his rotiromoirt 
from first-class oriolcot. lie suhsoquorttly 
returned to South Africa, and died im- 
rnarriod of consumption at Matjosfontoin 
on 1 Deo. 1901. There in 1902 tire Surrey 
Crioket Club orooted a marble tombstorro 
to his moiuory. 

p’ho Times, 2 Dec. 1901 ; Daft’s Kings ol 
Oi'iokot {with portrait, p, 233) ; Wiailoii’s 
Ci'icketoi's’ Aliuauaok, 1902, p. hii ; W. (1. 
Grace’s Cricketing Komiiiiseonocs, 1899 ; 
Giants of tho Game, ed. R. II. Lyttelton, 
pp. 68-fil ; Pyerott’s (Jrickot Giuil, JSSO, 
pp. 32-6 ; privato information ; notes from 
Mr. P. M. Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

LONGHTJKST, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1819-1904), organist and oompo.sor, spn of 
James Longliurst, organ-builder, waa bor’ii 
at Lambeth on 0 Oct. 1819. In 1821 
his father started business in Canterbury, 
and Loughurst began Iris seventy years’ 
service for the oathedral there when he 
was admitted a ohorfster in January 1828. 
He had lessons from tho cathedral orguidst, 
Highmore Skoats, and afterwards from 
Skeats’s successor, Thomas Evanoe Jones. 
In 1836 he waa appointed undei'-master ol 
the choristers, assistant-organist, and lay 
clerk. He was tho thirloonth successful 
candidate for the fellowship diploma of 
the College of Organists, founded in 1864. 
In 1873 he succeeded Jones as organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and held the post 


until 1898. His service, s were recognised by 
tiro dean and ohajrter in granting him, on 
his rotiromont, his full stipend, together 
with tho use of his house in tho Precincts. 
Tho degree of Mus. Doc. was conferred on 
him by tho archbishop of Canterbury in 
1876. Ho died at Ilarblcdown, Canter- 
bury, on 17 Juno 1904. 

As a composer Longliurst devoted himself 
cliiolly to ohuroli musio. His published 
works include twenty-eight short anthoins 
in throe books, and many separate anthems ; 
a morning and ovoning aorvioo in B ■ 
a cantata for female voices, ‘ Tho Village 
Fair ’ ; an ‘ Andante and Tarantella ’ for 
violin and piano ; many liynm tunos, 
chants, songs, and short sorvioos. An 
oratorio, ‘ David and Absalom,’ and other 
works remain in MS. 

IMiisioal Ago, Aug. 11)0-1 (witli portrait) ; 
Grove’s Dioi,. of Music ; Brit. Musical Biog. ; 
Musical Times, Juno 1900.] J. t), H. 

LOPES, Riu LOPES MASSEY, tliird 
baronet (1818-1908), politician and agricul- 
turist, born at Maristow, Devonshire, on 
14 Juno 1818, was oldest son of Sir Ralph 
Lo))os, second baronet, by bis wife Susan 
Gibbs, oldest daughter of Abraham Ludlow 
of lloywood llouise, WiltHhii'o. [li’or his 
descont seo Loraoa, Sir MANAssiaii Masseh, 
first baroiioi/.) Henry Charlus Lopes, Ih'st 
Baron Ludlow [.(f. v. Suppl. I], was a 
younger brothor. Eduoated at Winolicstor 
Collogo and at Oriol College, Oxford, where 
ho graduati'tl B.A. in 1H>12 and prooocclod 
M.A. in 1846, ho adopted ii politioal oaroor, 
and in 1863 unsucoosstully eouLested in 
tlio conservative interest tho borough of 
Westbury, wliieh Ills father had roprosciitocl 
at intervals for twenty years. JOlcotcd for 
that conslitunnoy in 1867, ho held it until 
1808, when ho was invited to conte,st 
Houtli Devon agninat Lord Aniborloy [seo 
RuiffljSLL, JojiN, VisaouNT Amueulby], 
Winning tho scat, ho kept it until 1886, 
when owing to ill-hoaltli ho retired from 
parliament. 

Lopes joined a group of members, in- 
cluding Mr. Henry CJiaplin, Albert Poll 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], and Clare Sewell Read 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], who supported farming 
inlorcsts, and was chairman of tho agri- 
cultural business ooramitteo. Tn several 
successive sosaions ho urged the grievance 
of tho inoroasing burden of local taxation ; 
and on 16 April 1872 bo carried against 
Gladstone’s government, by a majority 
of 100 (269 votes to 169), a resolution do- 
daring that it was unju.st to impose taxa- 
tion for national objects on real property 
only, and demanding the tcansler to -the 
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exoheiiTOr in wkole or in part of the coat 
of administering justice, police, and lunatics 
{Hansard, cox. ools. 1131-1403 ; The Remi- 
niscences of Albert Pell, edited by Timm a g 
Mackay, p. 259). Lopc&^a speech showed 
mastery of liis subject. Relief came to 
landowners and farmers in the Agri- 
cultural Ratings Act, passed by the conser- 
vative government in 1879. Lopes was 
also the author of an amendment to the 
public health bill of 1873, transferring to 
the natioiial exchequer the payment of half 
the salaries of medical officers and in- 
spectors of nuisances. He advocated, but 
vainly, *the division of local rates between 
owner and occupier. 

When Hisraoh came into power in 1874 
Lopes was appointed civil lord of the 
admiralty, and retained that office until 
1880. He was chairman of a committee 
which reorganised the admiralty office, and 
added to the efficiency of the Naval College, 
Greemvioh, by causing the property of the 
foundation to givo a better retm-n. 111- 
health compelled him in 1877 to refuse the 
secretaryship to the treasui'y in succession 
to Wiiliam Henry Smith [q, v.]. On his 
retirement fi’oiu parliamentary life in 1885 
he was sworn of the privy council, but 
deolined a peerage. 

Lopes, who had been high sherill of Devon- 
shire in 1867, continued to make liis influ- 
ence felt in local politics, though his public 
appearances were not numerous. liVom 
1888 to 1904 he was an alderman of the 
Devonshire county oounoil, and in the last 
year he resigned a directorship of the Great 
Western railway, which he had held for 
forty years. A liberal supporter of the 
charitable institutions of Plymouth, he 
endowed the South Devon and East Corn- 
wall Hospital to the amount of 14,0001., 
besides other donations. He was also a large 
Subscriber to Church of England extension 
and endowment. A scientilio farmer of 
much sagacity, he greatly increased tho 
value of his estates at Maristow. On his 
accession to the property he had to re- 
build throughout, oiving to tho system of 
long leases which prevailed ; he computed 
that in forty years he spent 160,0001. 
on improvements. By prize-giving he 
enopm-aged the raising of sound stock, and 
he instituted a pension system for the aged 
poor. 

Lopes died at Maristow on 20 Jan. 1908 
after a few days’ illness. Ills portrait 
by Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A., painted m 1900, 
is in the committee-room of the South 
Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Ply- 
mouth. A cartoon portrait by ‘Ape’ 


appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in' 1876. He 
married twice : (1) Bertha [d. 1872), daughter 
of John Yarde-BuUer, first Lord Ghurston ; 
(2) Louisa [d. 27 April 1908), daughter of 
Sir Robert W. Newman, first bar-onet, of 
Mamhead, Devonshire. He had thi-cc chil- 
dren by his first wife, Hemy Yarde BuUer 
Lopes, fourth and present baronet, and two 
daughters. 

[The Times and Western Monung Nem, 
21 Jan. 1908; Royal Agricultural Society 
Journal, 1887, xsdii. 23 ; Albert Poll’s 
Reminiscences, p. 267.] L. C. S. 

LORD, THOMAS (1808-1908), con- 
gregational minister, bom of poor parents at 
Olney, Bnekinghamshire, on 22 April 1808, 
was son of John Lord by his wile Hannah 
Austin. Mainly sell-tanght, ho was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. After his family re- 
moved to Northampton in 1816 he became 
a Sunday school scholar and teacher. 
Having preached in tho viUagea for somo 
years he was ordained for tho congrega- 
tional ministry on 14 Oct. 1834. He filled 
successively the pastorates of Wollaston, 
Northamptonshire (1834-45), Brigstook 
(1846-63), Homoastle (1863-66), Dedding- 
ton, Oxfordshire (1866-73). In 1873 ho 
accepted a eaU to Great Bridge, Stafford- 
shire, and re.signing that pastorate in 1879 
continued to live there, and frequently 
delivered occasional sermons. In 1899 he 
returned to Horncaatlo, where his only 
daughter, Mrs. Hodgett, resided, and still 
pursued his career as preacher. His 
hundredth birthday was oelcbrated at 
Horncastle in 1908, when he received 
a congratulatory telegram from King 
Edward VII. In bis 101st year ho 
occupied the pulpits at Hornoastlo, Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, Alford, Louth, Wainllcet, 
Skegness, Boston, IGrkatead, and Tudden- 
ham near Ipswich. When unable to read 
he recited the scriptures. 

Ho was ono of the founders of the 
Congregational total abstinence assooiation, 
and a member of the Peace Society from 
its foundation and of tho Liberation Society. 
Ho is said to have preached over 10,000 
sermons. He died at Hornoastlo after a 
few hours’ illness on 21 Aug. 1908, aged 
100 years and 121 days. He married in 
1830 Elizabeth Whimirle (d. 1889) and left 
two sons and a daughter. 

Lord pubhshod in 1869 a memorial 
sermon on Sir Ai'thm- do Capell Broke of 
Great Oakley Manor, Northamptonshire, 
who maintauicd an open-air mission at 
iStanion, a neighbouring village. Lord also 
printed ‘Heavenly Light, The Christian’s 
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DcHiro’ (1S6I), and ‘Prcccpl and Pi'aclico’ 
(18C4). 

[Coiigrogalional Year J5ook, 1900, x'- 1^9, 
with engraving o£ portrait, taken on his 
100th birthday; The 'i'imca, 22 Ang. 1908; 
prlviito inloi'ination.J 0. P. S. 

LOTBINIEKE. ftico Joly'^de 
IjOtbtnieue, Siit Hbnby Gustave (1829- 
1908), liout, -governor ot Britisli Culninhia.] 

LOVELAOE, second Eahl op. [Soo 
Milbanke, Kata’ii Gokdon Nokb (1839- 
1900), author.] 

LOVETT, BIOHAKD (1851-1904), 
author, son ut Rioluird Deacon Lovott and 
Annio Godart his -wife, was born at Croydon 
on 6 Jan. 1851. Nino years ot boyhood 
{185S-C7) woro spent with his jinronts at 
Brooklyn in the United States. Leaving 
school thora at an early ago, ho was 
emiiloyod by a New York xiuhlislicr. In 
1867 ho returned to England, and in 1869 
entoi'od Cheahunt Cullogo, tho jiresidont of 
which, Dr. Henry llobei'l, Reynolds [(x. v. 
Huppl. 1], poworluUy inllnonced him. Ho 
graduated B.A. with liououj's in philosoiihy 
atLondonUnivonsity in 1873, and jiroocedi-d 
M.A. in 1874, when he loft Clioslumt and 
was ordained to the ministry of tho Counk'ss 
of Huntingdon’s oonnoxion. Ho began 
ministorial work at Bislioji’a Slortford, also 
noting as assistant mastur at tho school 
tlioro, 

In 1876 ho accepted an indopondont 
cliai'go as minister of tho Countoss of 
Huntingdon oliuroli at Koclidalo. Lovott 
was a thoughtful, able iireaohor, and ho 
mado many friends in Lancashiro, But 
Ids loaning was towards nuthorshixi rather 
than pastoral work, and in 1882 ho was 
appointed hook editor of tho Koligious 
Tract Society in London. In his new ofllco 
Lovett’s intorcst in foreign missions grew. 
He hccamo a diroctor of tho London 
Missionary Society, and wroLo tho society’s 
history lor its cuutonary, a (,ask which 
ho completed in 1899 after three yoam of 
stroiraoiis labour. Interest in missionary 
work brought him into close touch with 
James Chalmora of Now Guinea [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and James Gilmour of Mongolia, 
both of whoso lives ho wrote. Ho revisited 
tho United States as a delogato to tho 
OBcmncnioal missionary confercnco of 1900. 

A close student of aU that concerned 
the English printed Bible, and more 
particularly the works of William Tindale, 
Lovett, on the foundation of tho Hylands 
library at Manchester, gave advice in 
regard to tho biblical section, and compiled 


its bibliographical calalogue of Bibles, 
Ho formed for himself a good oolleotion 
of early English Bibles and kindred works, 
which was diB})orsod after his death, In 
1899, on tho rotiromc.nt of Samuel Goanoll 
Groon [q. v. ,Sui)j)l. 11], Lovott became one 
of tho secretaries of tho Holigious Tract 
Society, being specially charged with the 
Society’s continental interests, while retain- 
ing much of his forinor work as hook editor. 
Towards the end of his life tho affairs 
of Clicshuut Collogo, of which ho acted as 
honorary secretary, occasioned him an-doty, 
and ho was among tho early workers for 
tho rceorrstitution of tho Congregational 
Union. Lnoessant labour iinx)aited his 
health, and lie died suddenly of heart 
failure at 01ax)hani, London, on 29 Deo. 1904. 

Ho married on 29 April 1870 Annie 
Hancock, danghfor of William Reynolds of 
Torquay, who, wilh one son and two 
daughtors, survived him. 

Lovott, although warmly attached to his 
own communion, was far from sectarian 
in (tympathios and outlook. Ho was a 
prolilio author, contributing freely to peri- 
odical liku'atiire. Ills eliief books were: 
‘Norwegian Pictures’ (1885); ‘Pictures 
from Holland’ (1887); ‘Irish Pictures’ 
(1888); ‘ London Pictures’ (1890); ‘United 
Stales Pictures ’ (18!)1) ; ‘James Gilmour 
of Mongolia ’ (1 892) ; ‘ T'ho Printed English 
Bible ’ ( 1 895) ; ‘ 'The History ui tho London 
Mksionary Society’ (1890) ; ‘The English 
Bible in f.he John Rylamk Libiury ’ (1899) ; 
‘James Ghalniors’ (1902) ; and ‘Tamate; 
tho Life of Jiuncs Clialiuers for Boys’ 
(1903). 

jOhristian World, 5 Jiin. 191)5; xu'ivato in- 
formation and xiorsojial knowledge.] A. R. B. 

LOW, ALEXANDER, Lorb Low (1846- 
1910), Scottish judge, ))orn on 23 Oct. 1846, 
was non of James Low of Tho Laws, Bor- 
wicksliiro, by his wifo Jessy, daughter of 
George Turnbull of Abbey St. Bathans, Ber- 
wicksluro. After education at Choltonham 
College and at St. Andrews University, 
ho prooeodod i,o St. John’s Collogo, 0am- 
bridgo, whore ho graduated B.A. with a first 
class in tho moral sciouco tripos in 1867. 
Ho studied law at Edinburgh Umvorsity and 
passed to tho Scottish bar on 22 Deo. 1870, 
joining tho Juridical Society on 18 Jan. 
1871. Eor somo time he edited the 
‘SooUisli Law lleportor,’ and, heooming 
Icnowu as a sound lawyer and judioioua 
Xdcador, rose steadily. Ho was a oonsorva- 
tivo, but never active in polities. In 1889 
ho was apj)ointod sherifl' of tho counties 
of Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland, and 
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in 1800 was raised to the bench. As a 
judge he was even more successful than 
as an advocate. One most important 
lawsuit wliich came before him, when 
sitting as a judge of first instance, was that 
in wliioh the property of the ‘ Free Church ’ 
was claimed by members of that body who 
objected to its union rvith the ‘ United 
Presbyterians ’ (1900). Low decided 

against tlus claim, and his judgment was 
adhered to by the iimer house of the court 
of session, whose decision was, however, 
reversed on appeal to the House of Lords 
(1904). He resigned, on'ing to bad health, 
in the autumn of 1910, died at The Laws 
on 14 October of that year, and was buried 
at Whitsonie, Berwickshire. Low, who 
married (1875) Annie, daughter of the 
Hon. Lord MacICsnzie (Scottish judge), 
loft one son, Mr. James A. Low, C.A., 
Edinburgh, and two daughters. A portrait 
of him by Fiddes Watt is at The Laws. 

[Scotsman and The Times, 15 Oct. 1910 ; 
EoU of the Faculty of Advocates ; Records 
of the Juriclioal Society.] G. W. T. O. 

LOW, Sm ROBERT OUNLIFFE (1838- 
1911), general, horn at Kemback, Fife- 
shire, on 28 Jan. 1838, was second in a 
family of four sons and two daughters of 
Sir John Low [q. v.], general in the Indian 
army, by his wife Augusta, second daughter 
of John Talbot Shakespeare, of the East 
India Company’s civil service. BQs eldest 
brother is '’Mr. ■'■WiUiam ’ Malcolm Low, 
formerly of the'^Bengal civil service, who 
was M.P. for Grantham from 1886 to 1892. 

After education at a private school Low 
received a commission as cornet in the 
Indian army on 26 Aug. 1854, and was 
posted to the 4th Bengal cavalry. His 
first service was in the expedition against 
the Santals, and won him promotion to 
lieutenant on 29 Sept. 1855. On the out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny his regiment 
joined the rebels, and Low was subsequently 
attached to the Delhi field force. He took 
part in the action at Badli-ke-Serai on 
8 June 1857 and in the brilliant victory 
of John Nicholson [q. v.] at Najafghar 
(25 Aug.). During the siege and fall of 
Delhi (20 Sept.) ho served as A.D.C. to 
General (Sir) Arohdale Wilson [q. v.], and 
was mentioned in despatches {Land. Gaz. 
16 Dee. 1867). After accompanying Sir 
Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) 
[q. V.] on his march to the second relief 
of Lucknow (19 March 1858), Low was 
appomted brigade-major to the Agra field 
force, and rendered useful service in the 
pursuit and capture of rebels in Central 
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India. At the end of the campaign he 
received the medal with two clasps and 
the thanks of the governor-general of 
India. 

Promoted captahi on 1 Jan. 1862, he com- 
manded a company in the second Yusafzai 
expedition under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
[q. V. Suppl. II], and was awarded the 
medal with clasp. He attained the rank 
of brevet-major on 15 Feb. 1872 and of 
lieut. -colonel on 8 Feb. 1878. The follow- 
ing year he commanded the 13th Bengal 
lancers in the campaign against the 
Zakha Khel Afridis of the Bazar valley. 
On the renewal of the Afghan war Low 
shared in the punitive expedition against 
the Zaimukhts in Dec. 1879, and was pre- 
sent at the assault of the Zava heights. In 
Jmie 1880 Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) 
Roberts secured his appointment as director 
of the transport service. Under Low’s 
energetic and intelligent management the 
transport organisation worked smoothly 
and efficiently (Lord Robert.?, Forty-one 
Years hi Iwlia, 30th edit. 1898, p. 466) ; 
and his services on the march from Kabul 
to Kandahar were generously acknowledged 
by tlie commander-in-ohief {Loud. Gaz. 
7 Nov. 1879, 3 Deo. 1880). He was 
rewarded with the O.B., the medal with 
clasp, and the bronze star. 

Low became colonel on 8 Feb. 1882, and 
was nominated brigadier-general m May 
1886 to command the second-class district 
of Bareilly. In the following July he was 
detached for seivice in Upper Burma, 
where a desultory armed re.5istanee was 
prolonged for two years after the annexa- 
tion of the country. He was given the 
command of a brigade at hlinbu, and during 
the period of pacification he was incessantly 
engaged in arduous guerrilla warfare. He 
was mentioned in despatches [Lond. Gaz. 
2 Sept. 1887), received the thanks of the 
governor-general of India, and was created 
K.C.B. In 1888 he resumed charge of the 
Bareilly district, aud held the command of 
the first-class district of Lucknow from 
1892 to 1895. Meanwhile he was promoted 
major-general on 6 Oct. 1893. 

His proved capacity for organisation 
led to his nomination as oommander-in- 
cliief of the Chitral relief expedition. Ad- 
vanomg from Nowshera in the spring of 
1895 Low concentrated his whole force on the 
Malakand pass, and on 3 April stormed the 
heights, which were held by 6000 Pathans. 
The enemy were again defeated at the 
Panjkora, and a flying column, despatched 
by Low under Sir William Gatacre [q. v. 
Suppl. H], reached Ohitral on 15 Slay 
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after a mont arduous pasaago of tlio Lowavi 
pass. Itut moamyliilo the garrison had 
already boun rolioved by 0ol(3nul Kelly’s 
force from Gil git. It was generally recog- 
nised that the favourable issue of the 
campaign was mainly duo to the soundness 
of Low’s dispositions and the rapidity of 
his movements. For his sei'vioca ho ro- 
ooived the tlianks of the governor-goncral of 
India {Tjond. Oaz. 15 Kov. 1805). Next 
year ho was promoted lient. -general and 
advanced to G.C.B. From 1808 to 100.1 ho 
eommanded the Bombay army, and after 
attaining the rank of general in 1900 he 
retired from the service in lOOS. In 1900 
ho succeeded Sir Ilugli. Henry Gough 
[q. V. Buppl. II] as keeper of the crown 
jewels at the Tower of London. Ho died 
there on G Ang. 1911, and was Iniried at 
l)orohestc'r. Ilo married in 1802 Maiy 
0on.stauoo (d. 1900), daughter of Gaptaiu 
Taylor of the East India Uoinpany’a servico, 
and left issue two suns and throe daughters. 
A portrait by Mi.ss E. Taylor, painted in 
1907, is in the possession of his eldest 
son, Lieut. -colonel Robert Balmain Low, 
.D.S.O., of the 9th Bengal lanoei's. A 
brass tal)lot has been orooLed in the olniroli 
of Bt. Rutor-ad-Vinoula in tlio l'ow('r of 
London, 

[9’ho Times, 7 Aug. 1911 ; Sir W. Lcc- 
Wnrncr, Meinoiw of Sir llcmry Norman, 1908 ; 
W. H. Piigot, Rooord of JSxpedilioiia against 
the North-Wast Frontier Tribes, 1881; 11. B. 
Hanna, ’I’ho Scooiid Afghan War, vol. iii. 
1910 ; G. J. and F. Jfi. Vomiglui.sbanil, 'I'ho 
Belief of C'.lutriii, 1896 ; Sir George Ilobi-rlsim, 
Chifral, 1898; privato information from Mr. 
W. M. Low,] G. S. W. 

LOWE, Stb DRURY CtJHJiON 
DRURY-. [See Druby-Lowu, Sir Dhuiiy 
CuEZON (1830-1908), lieut.-goneral.] 

LOWRY, HENRY DAWSON (1869- 
1906), journalist, novelist and poet, eklcst sou 
of Thomas ShawLo^vry, bank clerk aUi’ruro, 
afterwards bank manager at Ca»nborno, 
by his wife Winifred Dawson of Redhill, 
was bom at Truro on 22 Eob. 1809. Ilo 
was educated at Queen’s College, Taunton, 
and at Oxford University (uiiattaclied), 
where he graduated in the honour suhool 
of chemistry in 1891. His original purpose 
was to devote liimself to ohomistry, but his 
literary prodileotiona gradually conquered 
his flcientifio inclinations. After con- 
tributing to the ‘ Cornish Magazine,’ lie 
was encouraged by the acceptance, in 1891, 
of bis Cornish stories by W, B. Ilonloy 
[q. T. Suppl. II] for the ‘ National Observer.’ 
He oontinued to write for the ‘ National 


Observer’ so long as Henley remained 
editor; and coining to London in 1893 
lio obtained a connection with the ‘Pa]] 
Mail Gazette,’ joining tlio staff in 1895 
Siilismpiontly lio wont to ‘Black and 
White.’ Early in 1897 lio bcoamo editor of 
tho ‘ Ludgato Magazine,’ and the .same year 
lie joined tlio .staff of tho ‘ Morning Rost.’ 
Latterly lio also wrote as ‘ ludopondent ’ iii 
tho ‘ Daily Fjxpres.s,’ and ho was an occa- 
sional contributor to other papers. He died 
imraaiTied, at Ilenio Hill im 21 Oct, 190 q’ 
Warm-lioarti'd, impulsive, and sociable, he 
was jiopular with his colleagues and friends. 

U is in his short stories, dealing with 
Cornish lifo, wliioh lio thoroughly knew, 
that Lowry is at his best. Rolined, sym- 
pathetic, and emotional, ho was also a facile 
writer of t.astetul verse. Ills works are ; 
J. ‘ Wroekor.s and Metiiodists,’ 1803. 
2. ‘ Wemi'n’s T’ragedies,’ 189.5. 3. ‘A Man 
of Moods,’ 1890. I. ‘ Mako Beliovo,’ 1896. 
5. ‘ The Happy Exile,’ 1897. 0. A book of 
poems, ‘ The Hundred Windows,’ 1004. 

I Bleu and Women of tho Umo ; Moruing 
Post, 23 Ool. 199(1; inforiiialiou from Mr. 
James Oreig of Urn Morning Pont and 
Mr. .lohn Lane, publinhor. | T. F. 11. 

LOWTHER, JAM EM (1 840-1904), politi- 
ciau and sportsiuan, born at Swillington 
IfoUHO, .Ixiods, on 1 Deo. 1840, was younger 
son in a family of two sons and a daughter 
of Bii Charles Lowlher, Hurd baronet 
(1803-1894), of Swillington House, Leeds, 
and Wilton Casllo, Itedear, by his wife 
Isabella [d. 1887), dauglUer of Robert 
Morchead, rector of Easingtnn. Hia 
grandlhthor, Sir .lolm (orealod a baronet 
in 1824), was siicond son of Sir William 
Lowllior [q. V,], who Huoooedud his cousin as 
Baron and Viseoimt Lowthor in 1802, and 
was croaUal Earl of Lmisdalo in 1807, 
.Tames Lowthor was oducatud at Wustinin- 
slor School and iit Trinity College, Cain- 
bridgo, graduating B.A. in 1 863 and proceed- 
ing M.A, in 1866. Ho cmlorcd at the hinor 
Temple oil 1 Nov. 1861, and was called to 
tho bar on 17 Out. 18(14, but aovor praotisod. 

His inlorosts wore divided between publio 
affairs and H 2 ini't. Through lifo ho cham- 
jiionod tho iincomproinisiug jiriiiciiilos of 
conservatism in wliicli lie was bred. In 
1805 ho sloud for York city in the oon- 
soi'vativo interest, and was returned at 
the head of tho poll. Ills maiden speooli 
w.as delivered in opposition to tlio abor- 
tive roforni bill lirfuight in by Lord 
Russell’s govorumont in 1866. In tho 
following year Lord Derby’s goveni- 
ment iiroduood thoir reform bill. This 
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also Lowther opposed, denotmeing it as an 
extremely bad measure and spealdng dis- 
respeotfuKy of Disraeli, its framer. But 
his independent action did not prevent him 
from being offered nor from accepting the 
post of parliamentary secretary to the poor 
law board in Disraeli’s first administration 
(1867-8). At the general election of 1868 
he was again returned at the head of the 
poll at York, and in the following years he 
took a vigorous part in opposition to 
Gladstone’s government in Parliament. 
He was never afraid of controversy with 
the prime minister, and was one of the 
minority of eleven against 442 in the division 
on the second reading of the Irish land 
bill (1870). At the general eleetion of 
1874 he was for a tliird time returned for 
York, but on this occasion second at the 
poll. When Disraeli formed his second 
administration in 1874 he appointed Low- 
ther under-secretary for the colonies. In 
1878 Disraeli, now Lord Bcaconsfield, gave 
further proof of his confidence in Lowther by 
nominating him chief secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in succession to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach. He was sworn of 
the privy council at the same time. This 
was Lowther’s highest official appointment, 
and his last. It caused surprise at the 
time. His character and temperament 
always appeared to greater advantage in 
the freedom of opposition than under the 
restraint of office, and it was remembered to 
his detriment in Ireland that he had voted 
against the land bill of 1870. He showed 
no lack of ability in conduoling the business 
of his department, nor any vacillation in 
dealing rrith the spirit of disorder which 
was becoming manifest in the country. But 
the duke of Marlborough was lord-lieu- 
tenant ; Lowther was not in the cabinet, 
and consequently was not charged rvith full 
responsibility. He held the appointment 
till the general election of 1880, winch was 
fatal alike to the government and himself. 
He lost his seat at York after a fifteen 
years’ tenure of it. For eight years his 
efforts to re-enter the House of Commons 
proved unsucoessfiil. Li Feb. 1881 he 
stood and was beaten in East Cumberland, 
and in September in North Lhioohishiro. At 
tho general elections of 1SS5 and 1886 he was 
defeated in the Louth division of Lincoln- 
shire and the Esfcdale division of Cumber- 
land. In 1888 he was returned at a bye- 
election for the Isle of Thanet, and that 
constituency he represented until his death. 
On his return to the house he made a 
reputation as a rare survival of old 
toryism. He deplored Eitohic’s biH for 


the establishment of county councils 
(1888), which he was not in the house in 
time to resist. He was always an un- 
wavering advocate of protection, and 
welcomed the prospect, which was realised 
m hia last year in parliament, of tariff 
reform becoming an accepted principle 
of his party. He had great Imowledge of 
parliamentary procedure and paid constant 
attention to forms and precedent. Ha was 
popular among all parties in the house. It 
was his annual habit during his last years 
in parliament to oppose the sessional 
order of the house prohibiting lords- 
lientenant and peers from taking part in 
elections, on the ground that it was an 
anomaly and that it was not rigidly en- 
forced. It continued to be passed until 
1910, when it was finally dropped. 

Outside polities Lowther had many public 
interests. He served as alderman of the 
county council for the North Biding of 
Yorkshire and on the Tees Fishery Board, 
and ho was one of the founders and some- 
time president of tho Darlington Chamber 
of Agricnltiiro. On his father’s death in 
1894 he inherited Wilton Castle, Rodcar, and 
took personal interest in his estate. In 1873 
he began to breed horses at Wilton Castle, 
and registered hia colours — blue and yellow 
hoops, red cap. He trained at Newmarket 
with Joseph Enoch, who was Lord Zetland’s 
porivato trainer. Enoch died in 1902, and 
thenceforth Lowther trained with Jolm 
Watts and, after Watts’s death, with Gold- 
ing. During these years Lowther won many 
races, but none of fii-st-rate importance. 
His fir.st success was in 1877, when he won 
the Gimorack Stakes with King Olaf, 
ridden by Archer. Hia most sucoessful 
horse was King Monmouth, who began by 
winning the Great Yortehire Handicap in 
1885, and ended with a record in 1889 of 
twenty-three races and upwards of 11,0007 
in .stakes. Lowther’s best year was in 1889, 
when ho won fourteen races and over 
70001. in. stakes. He ran Iris horses regu- 
larly in the north of England, and was a 
constant attendant at meetings at York, 
Stockton, and Eedcar. Lowther’s reputation 
did not, however, depend only or mainly 
on hia aoliievements as an owner. Ho did 
not bet, and was Imown to be a good judge 
of racing and to demand as high a standard 
of honesty in its conduct as was required 
in any other occupation. He became a 
member of the Jockey Club in 1877 ; he 
first served as a steward in 1880. When 
senior steward in 1889 he was appointed a 
member of a special commission with 
Prince Soltykoff and Lord March (duke of 

ii2 
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Riohmoiid) to inquiro into tlio cliargo of 
dander brouglii by Sir George Cholwyncl 
againfii Lord Durham in conseqnmco of 
words uUorod in a speech at, (ho Giniorack 
Club diiinor. Sir Geoi'go claiiuod 20,000h 
damages. Tho trial was hold midor un- 
usual oiroumslanocs at the Law Courhs 
in London, and altiaotod much attonlion. 
Tho voi'dict, which oxonoralcd Iho jilaintilV 
of Iho gravor charges, laid tho damagevs at 
ono farthing (2!J June 1880). Jn IDOIl 
Lowthor’s health was obviously failing, 
llo sold hia hoiuoa and was obliged I 0 for- 
go active work in pai’llaiuout. Thoro was 
no appreoiablu recovery, and on 12 S()[il,. 
1904 ho died at Wilton CasLlo. Ilia body 
was crematod at Darlington, and Ida ashoa 
wore depositud in Wilton eluirohyard. 

lie was untiiarricd. At bi.s death Willon 
Caatlo ]iaaBod to his imiihow, Mr. John 
George Lowthor. 

His portrait, painted hy Mr. 1C. Miller 
after his death, is at Wilton (Jastlo. 
Caricature jiortrails by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Dair’ in 1877 and 1900. 

[T’ho I'imos, Yuikshuo Tost, yorkshho 
Herald, YorkHhiio Daily (lliservor, Si)ortsman. 
all of 13 Sept. 1904; Field, 17 Sept. IDOJ ; 
private sources. J It. L. 

LOWY, ALBERT or ABRAHAM (1810- 
1908), Hobi'ow scholar, born on 8 Dec. 
1816, at Au.s3co in Moravia, was tho 
oldest son of t.hirtoon cliildron (hovoh sons 
and si.': daughters) of Leopold Lowy hy 
his wife Katty. His faihur’s family 
liad been sotllcd for several gonoi’atioiiN 
at Ausseo, and had produced many hiarnod 
men, after ono of whom, Rabbi Abraham 
Loipnik, author ol a MS. account (in 
Hebrew) of the destruction of tho syna- 
gogue in Anssco in 1720, Lowy was called, 
fn 1822 hia father loft Ausaeu lor Eried- 
land, on tho border of Silesia, whore he 
owned a brewery. In 1829 Albert loft 
homo for schools in Loi])zig, Jilgendorf, 
and Olmiitz, and eventually attended tho 
University of Vienna. Among his fvienda 
and follow students l.horo wore Moritz 
Stohisohnoider, tho Gorman Hebraist, and 
Abraham Beiiisoh [rp v.]. 

Lowy intended, on tho complotion of Ids 
studies, to migrato to Italy, whoro Jews 
enjoyed much liberty. Jlut in 1838, 
with Ilia two friends, Stoiuschneidor and 
Boniaoh, he founded ‘ Dio Einlieit,’ o 
society ol some two hundred students of the 
Viemra University, mo.st of them Jews, who 
were endoayouring to promote the welfare 
of the Jews, ono of their aims being to 
establish colonies in Paloatino. In 1840 


Lowy 

Lowy visited England to seek support fo^ 
tho Hchomo, and thoro ho Bottled for life, A 
Boctiou ol the Jowiah ooramunity m London 
was at tho time seeking to reform both 
ritual and practice. Tire roCormors seceded 
from the main body of their co-religionists 
opening on 27 Jan. 1 842 tho IVest London 
Synagogue of British Jews, in Burton 
Stroot. Lowy booanio ono of the foat 
two ininislors; David Woolf Marks [q, v. 
iSiipj)!, llj wan the other. With Ids col- 
league ho oclilod tho prayor-book of tho 
now congregation, whioh ho served until 
18!)2. 

Ill 1870, under i ho guidance of Liiwy and 
lloniBch, llio Anglo-Jowish Assooiafion was 
formod in London to champion tho cause 
ol poraoeulecl Jews and to mainlain Jewish 
schools in the Orient, In 1874 Lowy, after 
attondiiig a Jowisli contoreneont Kouigsborg 
on tho RuHso-Jewisli (pieslion, was seu1 by 
tho Anglo-Jowisli AHsoeiatiou on a secret 
mia,sion to Russia. Uis rejiori on tho 
j)o.sition of tho Kusinau Jews was inililished 
as an ap])ondi\ to tho ‘ Annual Statement 
of the Anglo-Jowish Association ’ for 1874, 
Liiwy was soeretary of Iho Anglo-Jowish 
Association from 1875 until Ids rosignation 
in 188!). On 31 Oct. 1892 he resigned his 
ministry at tho West Jjoiulon Synagogue, 
hut he took ])art in jmbJio alTairs until his 
death in London 011 21 May 1008; ho was 
Imried at the Ball’s Rond eomotery of tho 
West London Synagogue of British Jews. 

Liiwy was an aeeuratu and erudite 
llobi'ow Hoholar. In 1872 Lord Crawford 
onh'ustod him with the jiroparation of a 
catalogue of his uniipio colleoliou ol 
Samaritan literalAiro, and in 1801 ho com- 
]ilotod his ehiot iask aa a scholar, tho 
‘Catalogue of Ifeliraica and Judaioa in 
tho Library uf tho Corporation of tho City 
ol London.’ llo engngod in tlio controversy 
over tho Moabite stono at the Louvre, the 
genuinonoas of whioh ho warmly contested. 
In 1903 ho printed lor private circulation 
‘ A Critical E.viuuination of tlio so-called 
Moabilo Inscription in tho Louvre.’ Lowy 
also won roputo as a toaehor of Hobrow, 
and among his pupils wero Archbishop Tait, 
tho Marquoaa of Buie, and'L’homas Chenory, 
editor ol ‘Tho Times.’ IJo was a member 
of tho council of tho Sooioty of Biblical 
Archaeology, and founded in 1870 tho 
Society of Hebrew Litoraturo {continued 
uirtil 1877), and edited its publications. In 
1803 he was made honorary LL.D. of St, 
Androws. 

In January 1861 Lowy married Gortnido 
(died Jairuary 1879), oldest daughter of 
laraol Lovy Lindontlial, minister of tho 
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New Synagogue, Great St. Helen’s, by whom 
he had nine ohildien. His daughter, Bella 
Lowy, edited the English translation of 
Graetz’s ‘ History 'of the Jews ’ (5 vols. 
1891). 

A tablet in the haU of the \Ve!3t London 
Synagogue, Upper Berkeley Street, W., 
commemorates Lowy’s fifty years’ ministry. 
An oil painting by Solomon J, Solomon, 
R.A., belongs to his son Ernest. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 13 Feb. 1.907 and 22 May 
1908 ; private information.] M. E. 

LOYD-LINDSAY. [See Lindsay, 
Robert J^aiES, B-lron Wantage (1832- 
1901), soldier and politician.] 

LUARD, Sm WILLIAM GARNHAM 
(1820-1910), admiral, bom on 7 April 
1820 at Witham, Essex, was eldest son in 
a family of five sons and six daughters 
of William Wright Luard (1786-1857) of 
Witham, by his wife Charlotte (d. 1875), 
daughter of Thomas Garnham. The family 
was of Huguenot origin and had migrated 
to England on the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the chief branch settling at 
Blyhorough, Lincolnshire, in 1747. To 
the older lino belonged Henry Richards 
Luard [q. r.], John Luard [q. v.], John 
Dalhiao Luard [q. v.], and Charles Edward 
Luard (1830-1908) of Ightham, Kent, 
who seiwed in the royal engineers, becoming 
colonel in 1886 and major-general in 1887. 

William was educated at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and in 1836 
was rated midshipman and appointed to 
the Actseon frigate. By his service as 
mate during the first China war he earned 
his commission as lieutenant, dated 4 May 
1841. He was present in the squadron 
under Sir Gordon Bremer at the storming of 
Fort Taeoooktow on 7 Jan. 1841, and at 
the oaxiture of the Bogue Forts on 25 Feb., 
when the ships silenced the batteries of 
Ammghoy and on North Wantong, which 
the Chinese believed to be impregnable. 
As a lieutenant he served in the Isis, of 
44 guns, on the Gape station, in the Grecian, 
sloop, on the south-east coast of America, 
and in April 1848 was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Hastings, of 72 gmis, flag- 
ship of Sii' Francis Collier [q. v.] in the East 
Indies. On 20 Sept. 1860 he was promoted 
to commander, and was appointed on the 
same day to command the Serpent, of 12 
guns, in which he continued dm'ing the 
second Burmese war, taking part in the 
capture of Rangoon in April 1852, of Pegu 
in the following June, and other operations. 
He was mentioned in despatches and re- 


ceived the medal with the clasp for Pegu. 
He subsequently commanded the Star, 
sloop, on the south-east coast of America, 
and from her was in August 1855 moved 
into the flagship as executive officer. On 
11 March 1857 he was promoted to captain. 
In July 1860 he was appointed flag captain 
to the oommander-in-oliief at the Nore, and 
in November to the screw line-of-battloship 
Conqueror for the China station. In her 
he took part in the operations in Japan, 
superintending the landing of storming 
parties at the destruction of the Nagato 
batteries in tbe iStraits of Shimonoseki in 
Sept. 1864, for which service he received 
the O.B. and 4th class of the legion of 
honour. In Jan. 1869 he became flag- 
captain to the admiral superintendent of 
naval reserves, and was captain-superinten- 
dent of Sheemess dockyard from May 1870 
mitilhe was promoted to flag rank on 1 Jan. 
1875. 

Luard had no employment afloat as a 
flag-officer, but was superintendent of 
Malta dockyard from March 1878 until pro- 
moted to vice-admiral on 15 June 1879. He 
atterwards served as chairman of several 
departmental committees, including that 
which inquired into tlie bursting of the 
Thunderer’s gun in Jan. 1879, and in Nov. 
1882 succeeded Sir Geoffrey Hornby [q. v. 
Suppl. I] as president of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenivioh. He reached the rank of 
admiral on 31 March 1885, and a week 
later was placed on the retired list under 
the age clause ; but he held his appoint- 
ment at Greenwich for six months after 
retirement. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
and J.P. for Essex, and in 1897 received 
the K.C.B. 

Luard died at Witham on 19 May 1910 as 
the result of a carriage accident, and was 
buried at All Saints’ Church there. 

He married in 1858 Charlotte, third 
daughter of the Rev. Henry du Cane of 
Witham, Essex, by whom he had three 
sons and eight daughters. Commander 
Herbert du Cane Luard, R.N., is the second 
surviving son. A portrait painted by 
Sidney Luard in 1905 is at ‘ Ivy Chimneys,’ 
Witham. 

[The Times, 20 and 2S May 1910 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry.] L. Q. C. L. 

LUBY, THOMAS CLARKE (1821- 
1901), Fenian, born in Dublin in 1821 
(Rutherford, Fenian Ganspiraci/, i. 46, 
says 1828), was the son of James Luby, 
a clergyman of the established Church of 
Ireland. He attended Mr. Murphy’s school, 
and with a view to entering the church 
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111- matricukietl at Trinity Collogo, Duliliii, 
an a praisionor and a prolcstant on 2 July 
1839, Thoiuaa Jjuby [q. v. J being Ids 
uullege tutor. Ho graduated H.A. in 1845 
{Cut. oj Qradualcs in ilia Vnivcrkilij uj 
JJublin), but falling under the inlluonoo 
ot tiro Young Ireland pruxiagiuulii ho 
abandoned bis theological studies and 
beoaino an ocoaHional contributor to tho 
‘Nation’ nowapaxior. In IS-IS ho was in- 
volved ii tho I'Qvolutionary rnovonient 
headed by William Smith U’Hrion [ij. v.|. 
With his iriond Itugone O’Reilly he jilauucd 
a rising on the bordoiu ol lJubiin and 
Meath, and alter tlio iailuro of rvliiit was 
known as tho Blauehardstown all’iur (Duifjrv, 
fi'oiw Yaurs oj Insh Hist., pp. 071-5) ho 
went south to join O’Hrien in Tipperary. 
Undismayed by U’Hrien’s defeat at Hallin- 
garry, ho ami several others of the imi'ty 
coiioeivcd a jilun lor a fresh rising in 1819. 
Tho rising proved a lianoo, but Jjuhy wa.4 
captured at Cashel wal sulleretl a short 
iinXJrisoniuon t. Alter his release ho is saul 
(RtmiEiiij’oiU)) to have gone to Australia, 
whouco ho returned to J]iuro£io aboul 1858 
to assist James fcitoxilions [ip v. Su[ij>l. 11], 
who was at that time in i’aiis, in starting a 
now conspiracy, known sabsequonlly a.s tho 
Fonian movoment. Tho next two years 
were siiont by Luby in ytopheno’s comiiany, 
travelling about Ireland and eolloeting in- 
formation as to tho state of xmbtio tiiiiidun. 
Finding that boncatli tho apparent tran- 
(iuillity tho oitihcra of the robclhon were still 
aglow, ho was detached to assist (Iharles 
Josoidi luckhiim [q. v. J in tho editoi'sidx) 
at Uuhliu of tho short-lived rovolntionary 
‘ Tribune ’ newspaper, in 1858 tho Irish 
Rcijublioan Brotherhood, a secret society, 
of which the nicmhors wore bound to- 
gether by an oath lonnulatcd by Luby 
(O’Leaiiy, Fenians aiid Fenianinn, i. 120), 
was founded for tho pnirposo of foreildy 
separating Ireland from Hnghind. During 
iStephons’s absence in America in 1858-9 
the work of extending tho socicly in Ire- 
land was onorgetically carried on by Luby. 
Numerous ‘ circles ’ were established by 
hun at this time and the following yearn 
in Leinster and Munster. Tho funeral of 
Terence Bellow MaoManus [cp v.j in 1801, 
followed closely by tho ‘ Trout ’ allair, 
gave a groat impetus to tho movomont, 
and Luby was dospatolied by iStopbous as 
special envoy to America in 1808 for tho 
purpose of pu'ocui'iiig tlio necessary funds, 
lie landed at Now York on 26 Feb. Dm'ing 
the next four months ho covered, in his 
own words, ‘ 0000 miles of Bjiace,’ generally 
in the company of John O’Mahony [q. v.J, 


the ‘hoiwl oentro’ of the Fenian brotker- 
hood, ^addressing public meetings at Phila- 
dolpliia, (Jrawfordsvillo, Chicago, and other 
jilaeos. 

11 is mission IToni a pecuniary point of view 
was not a succoss, and, roturning to Ireland 
at tho ond of July, ho found the movement 
languishing there. Luby’s energy restored 
eoulideueo, and tlio ‘Irish Foojila ’ news- 
Xiapor was sueeessfully launched at Hublm 
as the oi’gau of tho jiarty. Ho acooptod the 
liost of eo-odilor along with John O’Leary 
|(p v. iSiqipl. IIJ and Kickhain. The 
jiapej' was ratlomdistio as well as revolu- 
lionary ami was thcreloro boycotted by 
tho catliolio elergy. Nevorthelcsa it had 
a large sale in tlio oast and south of 
Ireland ami was hotli a peeuniary and 
literary siieee.ss. Lnby’s contributions can 
generally bo ilistinguishcd by tlioir in- 
ordinate length and sanguine lone (O’Lbaey, 
i. 257). The lirst number of tlio pajior 
apjieiired on 28 Nov. ISOli, tho last was 
dated U> Nopt. 18(15. On tlio evening of 
tlie pu'ovious day the iiKicus of tho ‘Irish 
I’eojilo,’ in I’arliameiit Nti'eet, wore raided 
by the police. Luby, O’Jjcary, luid the 
])riiieipHl mi'iubors ol tlio conspiracy, with 
till! o.xeoiitiim of iSlepheim and JCickhiun, 
wore lUTosted nearly at tlio same time 
and removed to Jtieimvond prison. Tho 
trials eommeiieed at Creen Streiii, polioo 
court on 27 Nov. boloro a sjiocial eom- 
missiou xiresidod over by Justices Keogh 
and Fitxgorald. Luby was tho lirst to bo 
called u]), and after a three days’ trial lie 
was condemned <o l.woiity years’ penal 
sei-vitudo for treason- felony. In 1809, by 
way of [iroLost against the eoiithiuod mis- 
govornmont ol’ li'cland, it was iiruposod to 
nomhiato him a eamlidato lor the rejirosoata- 
tion ol county Longford (O’CuritnoK, Famell 
Mtwcmeul, p. 219), but John Marlin (1812- 
1875) LT- 'V'] substituted and was 
ilel'oated. By the oxertions of the Amnesty 
Association, iirc.sided over by Isaac Butt 
Iq. v.j, Luby, with other ])olitioal prisoners, 
was restored Lu liberty in 1871, but not 
bomg allowed to return to Jroliuid be 
Bottled with his wile and family in New 
York, whore he tlovolod himself to 
journalism. Ifo continued to take a 
lively interest in Irish all'airs and, aecording 
to Lo Caron [tdcacl Fcrvkc, pj). 104, 120, 
137-8), was one of tho founders of the 
Irish Coniederatioii and a trustee of the 
so-called skirmiahiiig fund. But ho ceased 
to play an active part in Irish- American 
I)oliUc,s. Like O’Leary and tho Fenians 
generally, lie regarded tlie homo rule 
movement under Butt and Parnell with 
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distrast, and he was open in his condemna- 
tion of the Land League agitation. Apart 
from his journalistic n’ork he wrote ‘ The 
Live.s and Times of Illustrious and Repre- 
sentative Irishmen ’ (New York, 1878 ; 
vol. i. only), and in 1882 he contributed a 
series of articles on the Fenian movement 
to the New York ‘ Irish Nation.’ O’Leary 
dedicated his ‘ Recollections of Fenians 
and Fenianism ’ to hhu in acknowledgment 
of the asai.stanco rendered hy lihn in its 
composition ; a portrait in vol. i. con- 
tirms the description of him in the Dublin 
papers in 1805 as ‘ a quiet-laoed, pale and 
somewhat sad-looking man.’ He died in 
New l^'ork on 1 Dec. 1901. 

[The chief authorities for Luby’s Life are 
his own reiuinisconccs incorporated in O’Leary’s 
EcpoUections of Fenians anil Fenianism. 
Sea in addition to tlie authorities mentioned j 
Report of Procoedinga at the Special Coni- 
jnisaion, Dublin, for trial of Thomas Clarke 
Luby and others for Tieason Felony, Dublin, 
1806; The 'J’imes, 3 Doo. 1901,] R. D. 

LUCKOCK, HERBERT MORTIMER 
(1833-1909), dean of Lichlield, born on 
11 July' 1833, at Great Barr. StaJl'urdshire, 
was Becuui.1 son of the Rev. Thomas George 
Mortimer Luckock by his Avife Harriet, 
daughter of George Clumo of Madeley, 
Shropshire, Educated at Marlborough 
College (18-18-50) and Shrewsbury School 
(1850-3), he tvas elected to a scholaiehip 
at Jesus College, Cambridgo, and graduated 
B.A, AAith a second class in the classical 
tripos in 1858, proceeding M.A. m 1802 and 
D.D. in 1879. In 1859, 1861, and 1802 
he won the members’ prize lor an essay. 
In 1860 lie was placed in the first class of the 
theological examination (middle bachelors), 
and Avon the Carus and Scholeficld prizes 
for proficiency in the Grec'k Testament and 
the Soptuagint. In 1861 he was aAvarded 
the Crosse scholarship ; in 1862 the 
TyrAvhitt HebreAV scholarship. Ordained 
deacon in 1860 by the bishop of Oxford, 
he Avorked for a time at CleAver Avith T. T. 
Carter [q. v. Suppl. 11], and as a private 
tutor at Eton, in 1802 he Avas elected to 
a feUoAvship at Jesus College, took priest’s 
orders, and Avas appointed to the college 
living of All Saints, Cambridge. From 
1863 to 1866 he Avas rector of Gayhurst 
Avith Stoke-Goldington, Buckinghamshire, 
but returned to the vicarage of All Saints in 
1 865, held it for ten years, and completed 
a neAA' church for the parish. He Avaa 
select preacher at Cambridge in 1865, 
1874, 1875, 1883, 1884, 1892, and 1901. 

In 1873 Bishop Woodford of Ely (three 
volvimes of Avhose sermons he afterwards 


edited) appointed Luckock one of his 
examining chaplains, made him hon. canon 
of Ely in 1874, and entrusted him with the 
organisation of Ely Theological College. He 
Avas principal of the college hum 1876 to 
1887, exercising a marked influence on the 
men under his care. He aaus residentiary 
canon of Ely from 1875 to 1892, and Avarden 
of the society of mission preachers in the 
diocese. In 1892 he aaus appointed dean 
of Lichfield, AA-here he advanced the char- 
acter of the cathedral services, and pro- 
' mated the restoration of the fabric, rebuild- 
ing at his oAvn cost St. Chad’s Chapel. He 
died at Lichfield on 21 March 1909. and 
Avas buried theie in the cathedral close. 

He married in I860 Margaret Emma 
(d. 1800), second daughter of Samuel 
Henry Thompson of Thing Avail, Liverpool ; 
of eight children six survived him. 

A decided high ohurohman, though 
standing aloof from party organisations, 
a born teacher, unemotional and precise, 
Luckock exercised a trlde influence, largely 
through his books. The more important 
AA-erc : 1. ‘After Death.’ an examination of 
the testimony of jrrirrritive times ro.specting 
the stale of the faithful dead and then' rela- 
tion to tiro hving, 1879 ; 5lh edit, 1880. 
2. ‘ Studies in the History of the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ 1881. 3. ‘Footprints of 
the Son of Man as traced by St. Mark,’ 
1885 ; 3rd edit. 1800, 4. ‘ The Divine 
Liturgy,’ 1880. 5. ‘ The Intermediate 

State,’ a sequel to ‘After Death,’ 1890; 
2nd edit. 1891. 6. ‘ The Church in Scotland,’ 

‘ National Churches ’ series, 1892. 7. ‘ The 
History of Marriage, JeAAnsh and Christian, 
in relation to Divorce and certain For- 
bidden Degrees,’ 1894 ; 2nd edit. 1896. 

8. ‘ Footprints of the Apostles as traced by 
St. Luke in the Acts,’ 1897 ; 2nd edit. 1906, 

9. ‘ Special Characteristics of the Four 

Go.spela,’ 1900. 10. ‘ Spiritual Difficulties 
in tlio Bible and Prayer Book, with Helps 
to their Solution,’ 1905. 11. ‘Euchar- 

istic Sacrifice and Intercession for the 
Departed both consistent Avith the Teach- 
ing of the Book of Common Prayer,’ 1907, 

[Guardian, 31 March 1909; Ohuroh Times, 
20 March 1900 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Cambridgo 
University Calendar ; private information.] 

A. R. B, 

LUDLOW, JOHN MALCOLM FORBES 
(1821-1011), social reformer, second son of 
Colonel John LudloAV, C.B., of theEast India 
Company’s serAoce, by his Avife Maria Jane 
Brown, daughter of Murdoch BroAvn of Telli- 
cherry, Madras, Avas born at Nimaohin India 
on 8 March 1821. His father Avas a younger 
brother of Edmund LudloAv, head of the 
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Hill Dovoroll branch of tho Willshiro family, 
to wliieh Edmmid Ludlow [q. v.] tho I'ogicido 
bolongcd. Major-gonoral John Ludlow 
(1801-1882), to whom tho supprosRion of 
widow- burning in Rajputnna was oMolly 
duo, was his llrst cousin. Ludlow’s motlior 
was in Boulogne when war broke out altc'r 
tho peace of Amiens, anrl was detained with 
her govorno,ss, but allou'od to reside iii Paris 
for purpo.scs of education. 'I’ho intimaoy 
with Lranoe tliu.s formed led to her living 
there after her husband's death, and thus 
her son witnessed tho revolution of 18;10. 
He was sent in 18112 to tlie Colldgo Bourbon 
in Paris, whore lie obtained many prizes, 
and graduated hacholior 6s lettrcs of tho 
University of Prance on 1 0 .Inly 18117. His 
education inclined iilm to wish to become a 
Preneh subject, hut bis father’s wish that 
ho Blinukl bo an Englisliinan dctermiiUMl 
biin to leave Pninoo. Ho paid a visit to 
Martinique, whore ho acquired a hoj’i'or of 
slavery, and thonoo roturned to iOngland, 
read law in tlio iiliamboi'.s of BollondonKor, 
and was called to t.lio bar at Liiicoln’H Inn on 
21 Hov. 1 8411. IIo practised as a ooiivoyancor 
from 18411 to 1874, lait liad many in(ero,slH 
outside the law. One of t.lio first of tliosc 
was tho British India Sooioty, an association 
for promoting reforms in India. At its 
inaugural meeting ho heard and admired 
Daniel O’Coirnell. Ho attended a conference 
on tho ahulition of .slavery, ■wliei'o Tliomas 
Clarkson [q. v.] i)re, sided, and ciscnvhoro 
booaino familiar with tlio speaking of 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, and lioard 
Carljdo lecture. In 1841 ho visited Miin- 
ohestor, whore ho became ac((uaint(!d with 
John Bright [([. v.], Richard Cobilon [q. v.], 
and B. E. R. Moore [q. v,], and a little later 
ho became a momhor of the arrti-ooni law 
league. In tho same year ho paid a second 
vi.sit to tho West Indic.s, iiird in 1844, 
alter an attack of lia;moptyais, sjjcnt a 
winter in Madeira. When the rovoluiion 
of 1848 broke out bo wont to Paris to look 
after his two surviving sisters, wlio lived 
there. Ho mixed with tho populace, was 
struck by tho general good-lmmour, and 
made one or two spceohos from a chair 
in the streets. From 1817 onwards he 
sought iu London to interest young men in 
looking after the poor. lie had called 
upon F. D. Maurice, then chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn, in relation io work in his 
district. On 10 April 1848 Charles ICingsloy 
called upon him on the suggestion of 
Maurice, and Ludlow wont with ICingsloy 
to see the Chartists on their way from 
Kennington Common. They walked back to 
the house of Maurice to give him the news 


that Foargus O’Connor [q. v. | had advised 
tho ))ooplo to disperse quietly. In May 1848 
‘ P()litic.s for tho People ’ wa.s issued, and 
this was tho starting-jicint of tho Chri. 9 tiau 
iSooialist inovomont. Tlie ]-)apor only lasted 
till July, but tho founders, Avith Charles 
Maiisricld, Archibald Campbell, Frank 
Ponro.so, and othcr.s, continued to meet, 
generally in LucUoav’h chamhors, and a 
resul t c)l their disoussions was tho foundation 
of a niglit school in Little Ormond Yard. 
'I’hoimw Hughes [q. v. Snppl. IJ joined in 
the work soon after it st.'irled, and always 
continued to bo a frioud of Lufllow. In the 
last Aveek of Dec. 1810 tho.so asaooialos, 
with W. J. Fvolyjr of Wotton and two 
Avorking men, mot together Avitli tho object 
of encouraging Avork for mufual profit, and 
co-operative ])roduoLion in pertain trades. 
LudloAV al'toiAvards ]U'o,sontod tho Labour 
C'o-))artnerHhip Assopiation Avith a table 
hearing an inHcrii)tuni on a brass plate re- 
cording that it AViiH ‘ the one uscil by the 
Ohristian iSooialists when dmAA'ing up the 
first code of rules I'or a Avoikiuen’s 00 - 
oiK'i'ativo iiruduetive sooioty,’ in 1848. 
'L'ho (able is noAV at (1 Bloomsbury Bquaro, 
Loudon. IIo founded and edited in 1850 a 
])oimy Avcckly paper called tho ‘ Christian 
iSocialist.’ L('oliUi’os aiul plasscs Avero lield 
in 1858 for Avorking men and AVomon in Castle 
Street Hast (by (Ixfoi'd Street), and Ludlow 
coiuliiolcd tluwe a .siicccsslui Fi'onoli class, 
b’rom t.licso, and jiai'lly in conN(HpionoQ of a 
re.sohd.ion of a conreronco of delegates from 
co-o])erativo lioilies, tlio Working Men’s 
College in (Ireal. Ormond Struct arose in 
November 1854. LiuUoav was tho cliiof 
jiraotieal Avorker in its fouiidalloii. lie 
leeUmnl tbei'o on kuv, on lOnglisli, and on 
tho Jiistory of India, These last lectures 
were published in tAvo volumc.s in 1858. 
IIo Avrolo a jiamphlol, in the .same year on 
tho Avar in Oiidu, and iu 1850 ‘ Thoughts on 
the Folicy of tlio CroAvn (.owarils India’; 
several ])ar(,s of ‘ 'rracts for Priest, s and 
Poiqilo’ (18G1-2) ; ‘ A Sketch of tho History 
of the United Stato.s’ (18(12); ‘Woman’s 
Work in tlio Clinrch ’ (1 8(15) ; ‘ I’oiiular Epics 
of tho Middle Ages ’ (2 voIh. 18(15) ; ‘ Pro.sidont 
Lincoln sclf-piorlrayed ’ (18(1(1) ; ‘ A Quarter 
Century of Jamaiea Legislation’ (1880); 
‘Progress of the Working Classes’ (1807); 
‘ The Warof American Indcpondonco’ (1876), 
hosido,s articles in ‘ Good Words ’ (1863-4), 
on slavery, in the ‘ Edinburgh RovioAV,’ 
‘ Fiuscr’s ’ and ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ tho 
‘Fortnightly’ and the ‘ Contemporary Ro- 
vioAv,’ and other periodical publications. IIo 
contributed biograpliics to tho ‘ iliolionary 
of Christian Biography ’ and to the ‘ Bio- 
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graphical Dictionary ’ o£ the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, In 1869 he 
was active in originating the first co-opera- 
tive congress in London. He was secretary of 
the royal commission on friendly and benefit 
societies from 1870 to 1874. On the death of 
John Tidd Pratt [q.v.] he was made registrar 
of friendly societies in England on 27 Feb. 
1 87 5, and was appointed to the newly created 
office of chief registrar of friendly societies 
on 13 Ang. 1876, an office which he held till 
1891 and m which he rendered laborious 
services to the friendly societies of the 
United Kingdom, the value of which they 
several times puhhcly acknowledged. He 
was created C. B. on 20 J une 1887. After his 
retirement he still continued to take interest 
in the causes which he had begun to serve in 
his youth, and a few days hetore his death 
signed a manifesto with Lord Courtney and 
others in favoiu: of the adoption of co-part- 
nership as a remedy for existing disturbed 
conditions of labour. He died at 36 Upper 
Addison Gardens, Kensington, of a pneu- 
monic attack, on 17 Oct. 1911. He married 
on 20 March 1869 Maria Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Gordon Forbes of Ilam Common. 
She died without issue in 1910. 

Ludlow was a small, slightly built man 
of gentle manners. He had a finely shaped 
head and brown eyes of peculiar brightness. 
Ho was active in mind and body to the end. 
The ‘constans et perpetua voluntas’ of 
Justinian animated his whole life. He 
was always ready to sacrifice everjrihing in 
support of his principles. His reputation 
for knowledge of the part of the law which 
interested him was high. He was learned 
in botli men and hooks, and knew more than 
a dozen languages. His political creed was 
based on faith in the peoifie. He was firmly 
attached to Christianity, and his deep 
religious feelings were apparent in hi.s 
speeches, UTitings, and conduct, and are 
illustrated in a short account which exists 
in manuscript of seven great crises in his 
sphitual and moral life. 

[The manuscript notes of Ludlow’s reminis- 
cences have been kindly lent for the purpose 
of this life by Ms oxocutor, Mr. Urquhart A. 
Forbe.s ; see also The Times, 19 Oct. 1911 ; 
Working Men’s CoUoge Journal, Nov. 1911 
and Feb. and March 1912 ; Oo-Partner.ship, 
Sept, and Nov. 1911 ; Commonwealth, Nov. 
1911 ; Co-operative News, 21 and 28 Oct 1911; 
Scottish Co-operator, Oot. 1911 ; F. Maurice, 
Life of F. D. Maurice, 2 vols., 4th edit. 
1885 i Charles Kingsley, Letters and Life, 
by his wife, 1908 ; The Working Men’s 
College (1851-1904), 1904 (with portrait, 
p. 13) ; Sir Henry Cotton, Indian and Home 
Memories, 1911 ; personalknowledge.] N. M. 


LUKE, Mbs. JEMIMA (1813-1906), 
hymn-writer, daughter of Thomas Thomp- 
son, was horn at Islington, London, on 
19 Aug. 1813. Her father was one of the 
pioneers of the Bible Society, assisted in 
the formation of the Sunday School Union, 
and helped to support the first floating 
chapel for sailors. In 1843 she married 
Samuel Luke, a congregational minister, 
who died in 1873. &ter Ms death she 
resided at Newport, Isle of Wight, where she 
died on 2 Feb. 1908. An ardent noncon- 
formist, she was an active opponent of the 
Education Act of 1902, and was summoned 
among the Isle of Wight ‘ passive resisters ’ 
in September 1904-UthB oldest ‘ passive 
resister ’ in the country. 

Mrs. Luke, who edited ‘ The Missionary 
Repository,’ published among other books : 
‘The Female Jesuit’ (1851), ‘A Memoir 
of Eliza Ann Hams of Clifton’ (1859), 
and ‘ Early Years of my Life ’ (1900), an 
autobiography. She is best kiionm by her 
children’s hymn, ‘ I think when I read that 
sweet story of old,’ winch became classical. 
It was written in 1841 while Mrs. Luke was 
travelling in a stage-coach between Welling- 
ton and Taunton, prompted by a previous 
hearing at the Normal Infant School in 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, of the tune 
as.sociated witli it. The hymn was printed 
first in the ‘ Sunday School Teachers’ 
aiagazine’ (1841); in 1853 it appeared, 
anonymously, in ‘ The Leeds Hymn Book,’ 
and has since been admitted to all hymn- 
books of repute. 

[Private information ; Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology ; British Weekly, 8 Feb. 1906 ; 
Musical Times, February 1903.] J. C. H. 

LUPTON, JOSEPH HIRST (1836- 
1905), scholar and sohoohnaster, bom at 
Wakefield on 16 Jan. 1836, was second son 
of Joseph Lupton, headmaster of the Green- 
coat School at Wakefield, Yorkshire, by his 
wife Mary Hirst, a writer of verse, some 
of which is included in ‘ Poems of Three 
Generations ’ ([privately prmted, Chiswick 
Press, 1910). In the cathedral at Wakefield 
Lupton placed a stained glass window, 
by Kempe, in memory of Ms parents. 
Educated first at Queen Ehzabeth grammar 
school, Wakefield, and then at Giggleswick 
•school, where he became captain, he was 
admitted on 3 July 1854 to a sizarship 
at St. John's College, Cambridge. In 1868 
he graduated B.A., bemg bracketed fifth in 
the first class in the classical tripos. In 
June of the same year he was awarded one 
of the members’ prizes for a Latin essay. 

After assisting the headmaster of Wake- 
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liekl frrammai’ sokool Lupton was aj) 
pointed, in 1859, necond ckiaaical inaaiei 
in tho City ol London Hchool, tlion in 
Milk Struct, ClicnpBido. Among kis pupik, 
tkero wui'o Henry I’nlin Uurney L<]- 
Suppl. II] and Janies Sinitk Reid, nou 
prulcasor oI ancient kisLory at Caiiibriilgo. 
Ordained deacon in 1859 and jiriost in 
1800, lie served as cnriito at 81. I’aul’.s 
okuroh. Avenue Road, N.W., and afler- 
wards to W. iS|)arrow Hinipson, rector ol 
St. Maltkow’s ckiirok, Friday ,S(reot, F.O. 
Proceeding M.A. in 1801, lie succeeiled to 
tho iellowskip at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, vacated by (Sir) Jolm Flilon 
Corst on 19 March 1801. In 180J ho was 
appointed Hur-ina-ster and .soeonil niatke,- 
luatical inaator in St. I’aul’a hckool, 
London, then in SI. Pind’s ckurekyard, 
and iroiu 1884 at lliiiniuersniitk. Ho 
roimiined snr-iunater for llurty-livo yenrn, 
tliQ high imuilerH being Hucce.MHively llorbert 
Kynaatou [ip v.j and kredcrielc William 
Walker [q. v. Suppl. II |. In 1897 Luiiton 
kseiimo Latin niaHler ot iJio iipi>cr eigktli 
and honorary librarian. Alter Ids retire- 
ment in 1899 tho Liqitoii pri7,o (lor a 
knowledge ot tho Bihlo and Hook of Com- 
mon Prayer) was I'ounded to conmiemoratc 
his long service at tlie school. 

Lupton, who had pulilishcd in 1804 
‘Wakoliokl Worthies,’ an account of tlie. 
town and ils ohiof inliabitanlH, sidwo- 
quontly duvoted his leisuro to re.setirelu's 
into tho life and works of Doan Colet, 
the founder ol St. Paul’s .scliool. Ho 
published for tho lirst lime tho following 
works of Colet : ‘ Do Siioranientis Hoclcsiio ’ 
(1807) from tho MS. in tho library of St. 
Paxd’s ; ‘ On tho Hiornrohios ot DionysinH ’ 
(1809) ; ‘ H.vpusitkm of St. Paul’s Hpistlo 
to the Romans’ (1873); ‘ J5\ position of 
St. Paul’s First Episllo to tho Corintliian.M ’ 
(1874) ; and ‘ Lcttei's to Radidphus on tho 
Mosaic Account of the Creation, togcllior 
with other Treatises ’ (187(1). Each of 
these voluinoH (save tho lirst) inoluded a 
translation, and an orudito introduction. 
There followed, in 1883, a translation of tho 
letters of Erasmus to Jodoous Jonas (151!)), 
containing tho lives ol JehanVitricr, warden 
of the Franciscan convent at St. Omor, and 
of Colet. In 1887 Lu]3ton’s ohiof original 
work, ‘ The Life of Doan Colot ’ (now edit. 
1909), gave a scholarly presentmont of 
Colei’s aims and career. 

Luplon was Hulsean locturcr at Cam- 
bridge in 1887, became preacher to Gray’s 
Inn in 1890, won tho Scatonian prize for a 
sacred poem at Cambridge in 1897, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. in 1 893 with a thesis on ‘ Tlic 


Influence of Dean Colot ujioii tho Reforma- 
Ikm of Iho iCnghsh Churoh,’ and D,D. 
in 189(1 with a dissorlalinn on Archbishop 
Wake’s ‘ Pi'ojoct of Uiiiaii between the 
Gallicaii and Anglinan Churches (1717- 
1720).’ He died at Earl’s ’'I'errace, Kon- 
Hiiigton, on 15 Doc. 1905, mid wag hurled in 
Ilammorsmith ocnict ory. 

Lujiton married twice : (1) an 30 Aug. 
1804 Mary Ann [d. Oct. 1879), daughter 
ol ThomiiH St. Claii' JMacDoucal, a colleague 
at tlio Oily ol Loudon schoort by her ho had 
Ihvco son.s and two daughters) ; (2) in 1S84 
Alice (rf. 1902), daughter ot Thomas Lea, of 
1 1 ighgalo. 

In uu'mory oi his lirst wife Lupton 
creeled ii, drinking fannliiin at Brook 
Green and louiulea tho ‘Mary Lupton’ 
lirizes lor French and German at St. Paul’s 
Seliool lor Girls. In memory of his second 
wile ho knnulcd thu ‘Alice Luplon ’ prizes 
for miisiu at St. Paul’s School for Girls, 
and lor wriptni'e and church history at 
tlio Hoi til London Collegiate School for 
Girls. 

Luplon, wlioHo Hiuiecli and writing 
worn butli charnel erised by a graoctul 
(liguity, jmlilisbed, besides the works 
already menlioiuMl ; J, ‘St, Jolm of 
Damascus ’ in (ho ‘ Jjivos oi Iho PatliBrs 
for English Ueadei'H ’ nuries, 1882. 2. ‘ An 
Introdnetion lo Laiin Elegiac Verso Com- 
position,’ 1885 ; witli key, 1880; ra- 
priiited, 1888; witli vuuabulary, 1893. 

3. ‘ All lulruduelioii to Latin Lyric Verse 
Composilion,’ 1888; wilJi a key, 1888. 

4. ‘ Comineiitavy on tho JGrst and Second 
Hooks of Esilras in tho Apocrypha.’ 
Ho also edited Morn’s ‘ Utopia’ in Latin 
from tiio edition of March 1618, and in 
English from tho lirst edition of 1561 ; 
with introdnetion, notes and facaimilos 
(1890); and ‘Hraswi Coiicio do Piioro 
Jesu,’ a .sermon on thu Cliild Jesus by 
Dcsidoi'iiis Erasitius, in an old English 
version ol unknown irathorshii), with 
lutroductien and Notes (1901), He was 
a couli'ibuLor lo this Dictionary, to Smith 
and Wane’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,’ to Hastings’.s ‘ Dictiunary of 
tho Biblu,’ ami to ‘ Notes and (iuerics.’ 

fPrivato information ; tlio Haglo (St. John’s 
College, Cainbrklgn), vol. xxvii. Ho. 139, March 
loot) ; Paulino (St. Paul’s School magazine, 
piiblishud at the school. West Kensington), 
July 1899, pp. 95-97, and April 1900, pp. 12- 
19 ; lies PauIiniD (tho eighth half-oontiiry of 
St.Paul'sSohool, 1859-1909), pp. 28, 101, 112, 
22], and 223 ; tho Paulina (St. Paul’s (Girls) 
School magazine, llamiucrsinith), March 190G.] 
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LUSK, Sm ANDRLW, first baronet 
(1810-1909), lord mayor of Loudon, born on 
18 Sept. 1810 at Pinmore, in the parish of 
Barr, Ayrshire, was son of John Lusk, a small 
farmer and a strict presbyterian, by bis 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Earl, of 
Knockdohan. Brought up at home in 
strong religious principles, Lirsk was edu- 
cated at the parish school. At trventy-five 
he left home with his brother Robert to 
start a .small wholesale grocery husineas in 
Greenock, where he gained some experience 
in journalism. The business, helped by the 
rapidly expanding sugar trade of Greenock, 
greatly prospered, and Andrew, leavhig it 
in charge of his brother, came to London. 
In 1840 lie opened premises at 63 Fen- 
ohurch Street as a dealer, first in groceries 
for export [P.Q, London Directory, 1840) 
and afterwards in ships’ stores. A wide 
connection was soon built up, and the firm 
still exists under the style of Andrew Lusk 
& Go. Lusk W'as chairman of the Impeiial 
Bank in Lothbury from its establishment in 
1862 until it.s iiiourporation rvith the I.ondou 
Joint Stock Bank in 1893, when ho johied 
the board of the last-named bank. lie was 
for many years chairman ot the General 
Life Insurance Company, wliioh under his 
supervision became prosperous. 

In 1867 Lusk was elected common coun- 
cilman for Aldgate ward, and on S Oct. 1803 
alderman of that ward ; lie removed to 
Bridge Without on 12 Feb. 1892. Iir 
1860-1 lie .served as sheriff, with aider- 
man Abbisa as liis colleague, and on 
Michaelmas Day 1873 W'us chosen lord 
mayor. During his mayoralty he raised 
a fund of 150,000f. for the relief of the 
Bengal famine ; entertained Sir Garnet 
Wolseley at the Mansion House on Ilia 
return from the Ashanti campaign; iirc- 
sided at the banquet given by the cor- 
poration at Guildhall on 18 May 1874 to 
the Tsar Alexander II, after his daughter's 
marriago with the Dube of Edinbiu-gh; 
and on 4 Aug. 1874 received a baronetcy. 
Aa a City magistrate he was shrewd and 
genial. He was a prominent member of 
the Fishmonger.?’ Company, then a strong- 
hold of City liberalism, and served as prime 
warden in 1887. He was twice master 
of the Company of Spectacle Makers, in 
1869-70 and 1870-1. He was also J.P. for 
Middlesex. 

On 13 July 1865 Lusk was elected liberal 
M.P. for Finsbury, then one of the largest 
constituencies in London, as a colleague 
of William McCnllagh Torrens [q. v.]. He 
retained the seat until the division of the 
constituency in November 1885, -when be 


retired. Lusk was a useful member of 
committees and a critic of the estimates, 
but took little part in the debates. After 
the liberal split on the homo rule question in 
1886 he became a liberal unionist. 

Lusk, who resigned bis alderman’s gowm 
on 24 Sept. 1895, died in Ms iiineiy-.iinth 
year at his residence, 15 Sussex Square, 
Hyde Park, on 21 June 1909, and was buried 
iu Hensal Green. He had no issue, and the 
baronetcy became extinct. Of his estate 
(96,6591, 13s. Id. in gross value) he left 
over 16,0001. to charitable institutions. 
He married on 24 Oct. 1848 Elizabeth, 
daughlor of James Potter of Gralmms- 
town, Falkirk, by Jane his -wife, daughter 
of John Wilsoti of Falkirk. Lady Lusk died 
on 28 Jan. 1910. 

In 1888 a jnarble bust of Lusk by 
H. McCarthy was placed at the expense of 
the corporation in the corridor of the 
Guildhall conucil chamber. A portrait by 
T. MaoKinley, painted in 1868, belongs 
to Sir Andrew’s nephew, Mr. Airdrew Lusk. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared m 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ iu 187 1. 

fj. Ewing Kitehie, FamoiH City Men, 1884, 
75-82 I A. B. Beaveu’s Aldermen of the City of 
London, 1908 ; Corporation Pocket Book ; 
Welch, Modern Hist, of the City of Loudon ; 
F. H. McOaliuont, Pari. Poll Book ; Burke’s 
I’eoragc ; Dod’s Pari. Companion, 1884 ; Mon of 
Note m Finance and Commoroo, 1900; Bankers’ 
Mag. 1887, xlvii. 1111-14 (with portrait); The 
Times, 22 and 26 June, and 5 Aug. 1909 ; J. R. 
Diolcaee, Oat. of Woriis of Art belonging to the 
Corporation, 1803, p. 62 ; hrformation from 
Mr. Andrew Lusk.] 0. W. 

LUTZ, WILHELM MEYER, commonly 
known as Meyer Lutz (1829-1903), 
musical composer, was born probably in 
1829, though other dates have been given, 
at Munnorstadt, near Kissingeii, Bavaria, 
where his father was organist and harmony 
professor at the Sohullehi'er Anstalt. Meyer 
Lutz, growing up in a musical atmosphere, 
became a good pianist in childhood, and 
at twelve years old played in public with 
orchestral aocompaniment. He afterwards 
studied at the Gymnasium, Wiirzburg, 
passing in due eoui'se to the university, and 
pm'-sued his musical studies under Eisenhofer 
and KeUer. In 1848 he was in England, 
where he remained for life. He was organist 
of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and then of St. 
Ann’s, Leeds. He conducted at the Surrey 
Theatre, London, 1851-5, and went on 
tours through the provinces rvith Italian 
operatic artists and the Pyne-Earrison 
company. He finally settled in London 
as conductor at the newly opened Gaiety 
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Theatre. He held the office from March 
1869 till 1898. He was also organist 
and choirmaster at St. George’s Roman 
catholic cathedral, Southwark. For the 
church he composed sevcml grand masses, 
five Magnificats (published), a Tantum 
Ergo, and much other music. He edited 
a complete coUection of motets for the 
ecclesiastical year, including some of his 
oivn, which wei'O rather trimal. He wa.s far 
better knoTO by the very many settings 
of the lightest kind of musical entertain- 
ments which he composed for the Gaiety 
Theatre (of. for details, the Sketch, 18 April 
1894). His most successful tune was the 
‘ Pas de Quatre ’ in ‘ Faust Up to Date ’ 
(1888). In a rather larger style he pro- 
duced the operettas ‘ Faust and Marguerite ’ 
(1856), ‘Blonde and Branctte ’ (1802), 

‘ Zaida ’ (1868), ‘MiUer of Milhurg ’ (1872), 

‘ Legend of the Lya ’ (1893), and a 
concert-cantata ‘ Herne the Hunter’ (1863). 
He left also unpublished works in the more 
ambitious forms of instrumental music. 
Lntz died in West Kensington, London, 
on 31 Jan. 1903. He married in succes- 
sion two sisters, whose maiden name 
was Cooke. 

[Meyer Lutz’s works in Brit. Mus. Library ; 
Grovers Diet, of Music ; John Hollingshead’s 
Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 (with portrait); 
Musical Times, aud Musical Herald, Maroli 
1903 ; information from Dr. Hornsey Casson 
and Mr. Leopold Stern.] H. D. 

LYALL, Sro ALFRED COMYN (1835- 
1911), Anglo-Indian administrator and 
writer, bora on 4 Jan, 1835 at Coulsdon in 
Surrey, was second son in the family of 
seven sons and four daughters of the Rev. 
Alfred LyaU. His father aud trvo unclns, 
William Rowe Lyall, dean of Canterbury 
[ci. V.], and George Lyall [q. v.], chairman 
of the Fast India Company, are already 
noticed in tins Dictionary. Lyall’s mother 
was Mary, daughter of James Broodwood of 
Lyne, Sussex. His younger brother, Sir 
James Broadwood LyaU, was at one time 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjab. The 
families of both father and mother had 
originally lived on the Scottish Border ; hut, 
on the mother’s side, there was also a Swiss 
derivation fi'om the Tsohndis of Glarus, and 
a Highland from the Stewarts of Appin. 

LyaU passed his childhood and early 
youth with Ms family first at Godmersham 
and then at Harbledown in East Kent. 
He was at Eton a.s a fomidatioii scholar 
from 1846 to 1862. In 1863 he obtained a 
nomination for the Indian civil service 
at Hailey bury CoUege. Arriving in India 


on 2 Jan. 1866, he held his first appoint- 
ment at Bulandshalu- in the Doab. This 
district borders on the Meerut and Delhi 
districts, so that when the Mntiny broke 
out at Meerut on 10 May 1867 LyaU found 
himself near the heart of the troubles, and 
one of his early Indian experiences was 
that of riding away from his own bungalow, 
fired at by the rebels. LyaU then joined at 
Meerut a corps of volunteer cavalry, and 
fought in several minor actions, in one of 
which Ilia horse was killed under him. On 
the day after the storming of Delhi (20 Sept. 
1867) he rode into that city with Sir George 
CampbeU [q. v. Suppl. 1]. Later in the 
month he joined Greathed’s column, wliich 
was charged with clearing the road to Agra, 
and took part, together wi th Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts and (Sir) Henry Norman 
[q. V. Suppl. II], ill an action near Buland- 
ahalir, ivhore ho remained in his civil capacity 
in a district still seething with disaffeotion 
when the column marched on. In 1858 he 
volunteered for the campaign in Rohilcund 
and on the borders of Oudh. He was 
noticed for these services in Lord Canning’s 
Minute of July 1869, and received the 
Mutiny modal. 

Subsequently Lyall rose rapidly in the 
Indian civil service. He was sent to the 
Central Provinces in 1804. In 1866 ho was 
appointed to act as cominisaionor of Nagpur, 
and in 1867 ho ivas made commissioner of 
West Berar. His ‘ Statistical Account or 
Gazetteer of Berar’ was considoi'od to be 
an excellent piece of work, and was one 
of the earliest, if not the first, of its kind. 
In 1873 Lyall was appoinfed by Lord 
Northbrook [q. v. Supiil. 11] to be home 
secretary to the government of India, 
but in 1874 ivaa made the governor- 
general’s agent in Rajputana. Here, 
amid other work, he carried out important 
negotiations with native stales relative to 
the salt treatie.s, and again distinguished 
himself with his pen by drawing up the 
‘Statistical Account or Qazetteoi' of Raj- 
putana.’ 

In 1878 Lyall was appointed by Lord 
Lytton [q. v.]to the very important post of 
foreign secretary to the government of IncUa, 
and held this office during the critical period 
of the Afghan war and the subsequent settle- 
ment, serving under Lord Lytton until the 
resignation of that viceroy in April 1880, 
and then under the Marquis of Ripon 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Both viceroys testified 
to the value of his services. Lyall visited 
Kabul early in 1880, when the negotiations 
which led to the accession of Abdur- 
rahman to the Afghan throne were in 
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progress, and was sent by Lord Bipon 
to Kandahar in the autumn of the same 
year, when it was a cj^uestion whether the 
plan of Lord Lytton to make the province 
of Kandahar a separate state under the 
Wali Shar Ali should he maintained or 
abandoned. On LyaU’s report of the Wali’s 
wealmess and desire to leave Kandahar, 
and in view of other considerations of 
policy, that scheme was abandoned. Lyall 
was a strong advocate of the retention of 
Quetta and the Sihi and Pishin districts, 
a step wliich, after some delay, was sane 
tioned by the imperial government. On 
retiring from tlie foreign seoretaryahip in 
1881 Lyall wrote a note strongly advo 
eating the policy of a definite treaty wit! 
Rn,saia with regard to the position oj 
Afghanistan, a pohey which eventually 
prevailed, and led up to the convention 
of 1907 between England and Russia, with 
results benelioial to both Asia and Europe. 
In recognition of his services he was made 
O.B. in 1879 and K.GB, in 1881. 

In 1881 Lyall was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the North-West Provinoes and 
Oudh, now called the United Provinces, 
and entered upon that office in April 1882. 

‘ During nearly six years ’ (in thu words 
of Sit William Himler) ‘ ho laboured with 
unflaggiug devotion for the welfare of the 
people. It fell to him to introduce Lord 
Ripon’s scheme of local self-government in 
tovms and districts. He carried out, by 
means of the supremo legislative coiuicil, 
a reform of the land laws in Oudh, for the 
protection of tenants. . . . Through his 
influence a separate legislative council was 
created for what are now the United Pro- 
vinces, and a new university was founded 
at .^laliabad’ (T/ie Times, April 1911). 
These institutions were intended, Lyall 
wrote ‘ to be important steps towards a kiiicl 
of provincial autonomy, which I hold to be 
one of the cardinal points of our con- 
stitutional policy ill India.’ His admini- 
stration was also marked by an extension 
of railways and other public works. 

Lyall retired irom the Indian civil ser- 
vice in Dec. 1887, and immediately on his 
return to England was appointed to be a 
member of the India Council in London. 
This post he held for the unusually long 
period of fifteen years, being re-appointed 
in 1897 by the secretary of state at the 
close of the ten years which then formed 
the usual term. In the India Conn oil he 
adhered consistently to his views both as 
to Lidian foreign policy and as to the ex- 
tension of local self-govemment, or devolu- 
tion of powers, in India. Lord ICnutsford, 


then colonial secretary, offered him in 1888 
the governorship of Cape Colony, hut this 
he declined. In Peb. 1887 he had been made 
a K.C.I.E., and m 1896 he was promoted to 
be a G.C.I.E. On bis retirement from the 
India office in 1902 he was made a privy 
councillor by King Edward VII. 

During the twenty-three years between 
his return from India and his death Lyall 
was one of the bost-knowTi and most dis- 
tinguished men in English society. His 
many-sided character brought him into 
relation with statesmen, soldiers, officials, 
philo.sopher3, historians, and poets, and he 
was also the friend of many cultivated 
women ; he belonged to such dining clubs 
as The Club, the Literary Society (1888), 
Grillion’s, as well as to Grant Dufi’s 
Brealefast Club (1890), and was also 
a member of the Atheneeum Club. Ho 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Synthetic Society formed in June 1806, with 
a view to the iscussion of religious and 
philosophic questions. The members in- 
cluded E. S. Talbot, then bishop of Rochester, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Frederic Myers, Lord 
Rayleigh, R. H. Hutton, Canon Scott 
Holland, and othois. His social position 
was duo to his original genius, his singular 
personal ehavni, and to the wide range of 
his interests. In a rare way ho united the 
faculty for, and experienco of, the active 
life with a phUosopliio mind tinged by 
melancholy, a poetic imagination, and 
the power of vivid and realistic expression. 
Lynll’s cousin, the Countess Martinengo di 
Cesaresco, in her ‘Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets ’ (1912), rcoogniaod in 
Lyall a counteipart of the Roman public 
servant, who could both thinlc and do. 
‘He was tho only man I have ever linoira,’ 
the countess writes, ‘ who gave me the idea 
that he would have been at home in the 
Roman world.’ 

Erom an early period in his Indian career 
Lyall had made hmiself known by oooasional 
poems and by essays upon Indian subjects 
contributed to the London reviews. Both 
the poems and the essays revealed an 
magiiiative genius by which he was able 
n enter into the minds and feelings of men 
of remote races. The poems after a period 
f private ohoulation were published in 
1880 in a volume called ‘ Verses written in 
hidia,’ and, with some later additions, have 
gone through several editions. The sixth 
idition was published in 1905. The best- 
brown and most popular of these poem.s are, 
perhaps, those entitled ‘ The Old Pindaree,’ 
'Theology in Extremis,’ ' The Rajput Chief,’ 
vnd tho ‘ Meditations of a Hindu Prince.’ 
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Lyall’s chief prose essays were collected 
in 1882 under the title ol ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ 
of which the first essay had appeared 
in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ under John 
(afterwai'ds Viscount) Motley’s editorship 
in Feb. 1872, Hindu religion and cuatoni 
were here treated by an administrator who 
had seen how these things aotnally worked 
out in real life. ‘ He drew nttontioii,’ it 
has been said, ‘ to tlie necessity of examining 
Hinduism not only from the evidence in 
the Sacred Books, but as a popular religion 
actually existmg and undergoing trans- 
formation before oiir eyes.’ A second 
series of the ‘Asiatic Studios’ was pub- 
lished in 1899. This series included the 
Rede lecture, ‘ Natural Religion in India,’ 
which Lyall delivered at Cambridge in 
1891, and also three ‘ letters ’originally pidi- 
lished under the pseudonym of Vainadeo 
Shastri. Lyall represented the author 
to he ‘ an orthodox Brahmin, versed in the 
religion and philosophy of his own people, 
who is chiefly interested in the religious 
situation, and who surveys from that stand- 
point the moral and material changes that 
the English rule is producing in India.’ 
This series also includes an interesting 
chapter on the relations Iretwcen history 
and fable. 

‘ Asiatic Studies ’ is mainly a nia.storly 
contribution to the comparative study of 
religions. History came iic.vt to tiiat study 
in Lyall’s intellectual interests. His ‘ Rise 
and Expansion of tire British Dominion in 
India’ (1893), which was developed in suc- 
cessive editions, is, like Seeley’s ‘ Expansion 
of England,’ a luminous essay upon deter- 
mining causes and their results rather than 
mere narration. Other books were tlio short 
hie of Warren Hastings ( 1880 ) in the ‘ English 
Men of Action ’ series ; n critical apprecia- 
tion in the ‘ Men of Letters ’ series (1902) of 
Tennyson, of whom he had been a friend 
from 1881 until the poet’s death; and the 
‘ Life of the Marquis of Dufferiii ’ (2 vols. 
1905). In 1908 ho delivered the Ford 
lectures on Indian history at Oxford, and 
he gave an address at Oxford in the same 
year to the ‘ Congre.ss of Religions ’ over 
which he presided. He was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ 
upon subjeota coimccted with Indian 
history and pluloaopliy, and with general 
literature. In recognition of his position 
as both a distinguished public servant and 
a man of letters and of philosophic intellect 
he received the D.C.L. degree from Oxford 
in 1889 and the LL.D. degree from Cam- 
bridge University in 1891 ; and he became 
an honorary fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


bridge in 1893, a fellow of the Biitish 
Academy in 1902, and a member of the 
Academia Committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature in 1910. Ho was a governor 
of Dulwich College fi'om 1801, and became 
chairman of that Imard in April 1907. Ho 
was appointed a Irnstoo of the British 
Museum in 1911. 

In home politio.s Lyall was a liberal 
unionist, a strong free trader, and an active 
opponent of the movement for e.xtending 
the sulTrago to women. In his last years he 
took an active jiart in the central adinini- 
strationot the Charity Organisation Society. 

Lyall died suddenly Irom heart disease 
on iO April 1911 at Farringford in the Isle 
of Wight, w'hero he was on a visit to Lord 
Tennyson, the son of his friend the poefc- 
lauvealo. Ho was buried at Earbleclowu 
jiear Caiificrbmy, tho home of his boyhood, 
after a Innoral aervioo in the oathedi'al! 
He marrictl in 1803 Corn, daughter of 
P. Cloelo of Capo C(flony, ami loft two sons 
and two clauglitcr.s. 

Of lour portraits in oils, ono, by J, J, 
Sliannoj), R.A. (1890), i,s at Allahahud Uni- 
versity; a .scemul, by Mr. Christopiher 
Williams (1908), is at Dulwich College ; and 
two, respectively by Lady Stauloy (1889) 
and by Lady Walpole (]89fi). are in Lady 
Lyall’s po.ssession. A momerial tablet is to 
1)0 alRxed in the Jiavo of Caiiloihury 
Cathedral. 

f'J'ho Times, 11 April 1911; Sir C. P. 
Rbert in Proc. of British Academy, vnl. v. 
1911 : Dr. 0. W. Protlioro in Prat;, of Aoado. 
mio Conimitlfto of Royal Soe. of Lit. 1912; 
Ornnt Dull, Nuto.s froin a Diary, 1889-1901 ; 
l)iivalo infonnation. A Life Ijy Sir Mortimer 
Diu'and is in prepiwation,] B. H. H 

LYALL, EDNA, p.seudoi)ym, [See 
Bayly, Ada Bums (1857-1903),' novolist.] 

LYNE, JOSEPH LEYCBSTER, 
‘Faiubb lONATira’ (1837-1008), preacher, 
horn ill Trinity Square in tho jiarish of All 
Hallows Barking, on 23 Nov. 1837, was the 
second son of seven oliildi'on of Francis Lyne, 
merchant of tlio City of London, by his wife 
Louisa Gonevievo (d. 1877), daughter of 
Gcorgo Hanmcr Loycostor, of White Place, 
near Maidonhcacl, BurlcHliire, who came of tho 
woll-knoivn Choshiro family, tho Leyoestora 
of Tabloy. In Oetobor 1847 Lyne entered 
St. Paul’s achool under Herbert Kynaston 
[q. V.]. In 1862, after suffering corporal 
punishment for a broach of discipline, he 
was removed, and Ida education was com- 
pleted at private schools at Spalding and 
Worcostor. Ho early developed advanced 
views of saoramontal doctrine. An aoctuaint- 
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aBOo vsitli Bishop Rohei-t Edon. [q. y.] pro- 
cured hia admission to Trinity College, 
Glenalinond. There he studied theology 
from 1856 to 1858 under William Bright 
[q. y. Suppl, 11], and impressed the warden, 
John Hannah [q. v.], by liis earnest piety. 
After a year’s lay work as catechist at 
Inverness, where bis eccentricity and im- 
patience of discipline brought him into 
collision rvith Bishop Eden, Lyne was 
ordained in 1860, on the express condi- 
tion that he should remain a deacon, and 
abstain from preaching for three years. He 
became cm-ate to George Bundle Pr 3 ninD 
[q. y. Suppl. 11], vicar of St. Mary’s, Pty- 
mouth, and soon started a guild for men 
and boys rvith himself as superior. En- 
couraged by Priscilla Lydia Sollon [q. v.], 
and largely influenced by Edward Bouveric 
Pusoy [q. V.], who presented Mm ivith Ms 
first monastic habit, he projected a com- 
munity house on li mona.stic pattern, rvhen 
illness inten'upted his activities. At Brugp.s, 
where he went to recruit, he studied the 
rule of the Benedictine order. On his 
return in 1801 ho replaced AJe.vander Horiot 
Maokonoohic [q. v.] as curate of St. Gcorgo’s- 
in-the-East, London, and took charge of 
St. Saviour’s mission chuieh. Now con- 
vinced of his monastic vocation, ho assumed 
the Benedictine habit. Tlie innovation was 
challenged by Charles Puge Lowder [q. v.], 
his ritualist vicar, and after nine montlis 
Lyne resigned rather than abandon his 
monastic dress. 

In 1862 Lyne, who henceforth called him- 
self ‘ Father Ignatius,’ issued a pamphlet 
in favour of tho revival of monasticisui 
in tho Church of England. Tliis publi- 
cation excited vehement controveray. 
Together with one or two Idudrod spirits 
Lyne formed at Claydon, near Ipswich, a 
community, which was frequently menaced 
by protestant violence. Tho bishop of 
Norwich, John Thomas Pelham [q. v.], re- 
fused Mm a UeonoB to preach and sub- 
sequently inliihited him. In 1863 Lyne 
acquired premises at Elm Hill, near Norwich, 
in face of local opposition. Special masses 
celebrated for the community by the sym- 
patliisiug vicar in the church of St. Law- 
rence, Norwich, at Lyne’s instigation, 
produced further conflicts between him 
and the bishop. Lyne’s appeal for support 
to Bishop Samuel Wilberforoe [q. v.] only 
elioitod a recommendation of submiasion. 
Forcing himself upon public notice by 
addressing the Bristol Clim-ch Congress of 
1863, he could only secure a hearing 
through the interposition of Bishop Charles 
John Ellicott [q. V. Suppl. II]. His life 


at Norwich was varied by a mission in 
London and by quarrels witliin the com- 
munity. In 1866, owing to a flaw in the 
title-deeds, Lyne found liimsclt diisposseased 
of his Elm Hill property, and ho retired 
to a house at Chalo lent liim by Dr. Pussy, 
who remained Ms friend. In 1867 he re- 
moved to Laleham, and at Peltham near 
by lie started a Benedictine community of 
Anglican sisters, who subsequently seceded 
to Borne. Prom 1866 to 1868 ho preached 
regularly at St. Bartholomew’s, Moor Lane, 
and other Cit}'- churches. But hia conduct 
was so extravagant that he was suspended 
by Archibald Campbell Tait [q. v,], bishop 
of London. 

In 18C9 Lyna purchased land in the 
Black mountains. South WalD.s, and built 
Llanthony Abbey. The cost of the buildings, 
which remainod incomplete, was defrayed 
by friends and the pBcuniary returns of 
Lyne’s mission preaching. Accounts of 
miracles and supernatui-al visitations en- 
hanced tho lobal prestige of the monastery, 
of which ‘ Father Ignatius ’ constituted 
himself abbot. But tlie hfo of tho com- 
munity never ran smoothly. Few joined 
tho order ; in many oase.s those who joined 
soon fell away, la 1873 Lyne was sum- 
moned licforo Vicc-olmnccllor Sir Richard 
Mnliiis [q. V.] for detaining Richard Alfred 
Todd, a ward in cliancory, as a novice at 
Llanthony, and was ordered to release tho 
young man (T/ie Timas, 26 July 1873). His 
difficultias wore increased by family quarrels. 
His father, who had persistently opposed 
lu3 son’s extreme Anglican practices, repu- 
diated him .altogether after liia mother’s 
death in 1877, .and publicly donounood 
his conduct and doctrines, 

‘ Father Ignatius ’ combined the pro- 
fession of a cloistered monk with the 
activities of a wandering friar. When the 
cliurches wore clo.sed to him, ho preached 
in lecture halls and theatres, and impressed 
tho public everywhere by Ms eloquence. 
On 12 Doc. 1872 he appeared as the cham- 
pion of Clirisfianity in an interesting pubho 
encounter with Charles Bradlaugh [q. v.] 
at the Hall of fioienco in Old Street, London. 

In 1800-1 ho made a missionary tour 
through Canada and the United States. 
He was cordially invited to preach in the 
churches of all denominations ; but Ms 
zeal for heresy-hunting was not appreciated 
by tho episcopal chnrcli of America. On 
his return he initiated a petition to tho 
archbishop.s and convocation for coercive 
measures against the higher critics of the 
scriptures ; and at the Birmingham Church 
Congress of 1803 ho denounced Dr. Gore 
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for Ms essay on inspiration in ‘ Lux Mundi ’ 
(1889). In 1898 he was irregularly admitted 
to the priesthood by the Syrian Archbishop 
and Metropolitan for the Old Catholics of 
America, Mar Timothous (Joseph Villatto). 
He died unmarried at Camberloy on 16 Oct. 
1908, and was bm’ied at Llanthony Abbey. 
The abbey was left to the few remaining 
monks, subject to the right of an adopted 
son, William Leyoester Lync ; hi 1911 it 
passed into the hands of the Anglo-Benedio- 
tine community of Caldey. Aoarieaturoby 
‘Ape’ appeared in 'Vanity Lair’ in 1887. 

‘ Father Ignatius’s ’ ellort to revive 
monastioism in England bore little fruit. 
His persuasive oratory and his courage in 
the face of persecution were combined 
with extravagance of conduct and an 
impatience of authority which rendered him 
unable to work oven with sympathisers. 
Of versatile talent, Lync composed sacred 
music, and wrote a volume of verso, ‘ Tho 
Holy Isle : a legend of Bardsoy ’ (1870) ; 
and two monastic tales, ‘ Brother Plaoidua, 
and why he heoamo a Monk’ (1870) and 
‘ Leonard Morris, or the Benedictine Novice ’ 
(1871). Two volumes of addmasea, ‘ Mission 
Sermons’ (1886; 2nd ed. 1890) and ‘Jesus 
only ’ (1889), were edited by J. V. Smedley. 

[Baroness do Bortouolie, Memoir of Father 
Ignatius, 1904 ; Father Miohaol, O.S.B., 
Father Ignatius in Ainorioa, 1893 ; Tho Timos, 
17 Oot. 1908 ; Guardian, 21 Oot. ; Church 
Times, 23 Oot. ; Life of Samuel Wilberforoo, 
1883, iii. 165 ; Life of Archibald Campbell 
Tait, 1891, i. 602-5 ; . Cborlos Bradlaugli, his 
Life and Worlc, 1804, i. 342 : Edmund Mates, 
Celebriticsat Home, 2nd sov., 1878, p. 207 soq. ; 
Tho other side, being the award of Augustus 
A. Leyoester in the matter of arbitration 
between Francis Lyne and Rev. J. L. Lyno 
(i.e. father and son), 188G.] G. S. W. 

LYONS, Sm ALGERNON MoLENNAN 
(1833-1908), admiral of tho fleet, bom at 
Bombay on 30 August 1833, was second 
son of Lieut. -general Humplu'oy Lyons, 
Indian army, by Ms first rvile, Eliza 
Bennett. Admh'al Sir Edmund (Lord) 
Lyons [q. v.] was Ms uncle. After education 
at a private school at T\viokenham, he 
entered tho navy in 1847. His first service 
was in the Cambrian, frigate, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore (Sir) James 
Hanway Plumridge [q- v.] on tho East Indies 
and CMna station, and on tho return of the 
slup to England in Nov. 1860 Lyons joined 
the Albion, of 90 guns, in the Mediterranean. 
In Oct. 1863 he was promoted to mate, and 
on 28 June 1854 was transferred, as acting 
lieutenant, to the Firebrand, paddle-frigate, 
Captain Hyde Parker [q. v.]. Tho Crimean 


war was in progress, and Parker, with the 
Vesuvius and a gunboat, had for some weeks 
been blockading the mouths of the Danube' 
on 27 Juno he had destroyed tho Sulineli 
batteries. Ho now decided to try to destroy 
the guard bouses and .signal stations Mgherup 
the river, through which comnumicatfon was 
maintained with all the Russian forts, and 
on 8 July entered tho river ivith the Lip’s 
boats, one divi.sion of which was commanded 
by Lyons. Tho first station reached was 
defended by a stockade and battery, and 
the banlrs wore lined by Cossacks,’ who 
maintained a heavy fire. Parker fell, shot 
dead, and the command of the Firebrand’s 
boats devolved on Lyons. The attack was 
successful, five signal stations being des- 
troyed and tho Cosaaoks dispersed. Lyons 
was mentioned in despatohes for his 
gallant ooiiduct on this occasion, and, Ms 
promoiion to lieutenant having already 
been confirmed, be was noted for future con- 
sideration. On 17 Oet. the Firebrand took 
an important part in the bombardment of 
Sevastopol, towing into notion the Albion, 
flagship of his uncle. Sir Edmund Lyons. The 
Albion being sot on firo by tho batteries was 
for some time in a dangerous po,silion, and 
the Firebrand had a difflcult task to tow her 
o/I. In Deo. 1854 Sir Edmund Lyonsbeoame 
commander-in-ohiof, and ohoso his nephew 
to bo his flag-lieutenant. Lyons shared in 
tho further opera! ions in tho Black Sea, 
espeoially at ICertoli and at Kinbimi, and 
was promoted to commander on 9 Aug, 
1868 in Ms imolo’s hauling down vacancy. 

Ill 1861-2 Lyons commanded the Racer 
on the North America station during the 
civil war, a duty which called for the exer- 
cise of tact ill tho protcotioii of British 
interests. On 1 Dec. 1862 ho wa.s promoted 
to captain, and, after waiting, as was then 
customary, for employniciit, wa,s appointed 
in Jan. 1867 to command the Charyhdis 
in tho Pacific, where ho remained till 1871. 
In Oot. 1872 ho was appointed to the 
Immortalite, frigate, and acted as second 
in command of tho dolachod squadron. 
From 1876 ho was for tlirco years commodore 
in charge at Jamaica, and in April 1878 
took command of tho Monaroli on the 
Mediterranean station, whore he served till 
jiromotod to rear-admiral on 26 Sept, of 
that year. In Deo. 1881 Lyons was ap- 
pointed cominander-in-ohief in the Paoifio, 
on 27 Oot, 1884 ho bcoamo vioo-adrairal, 
and in Sept. 1886 assumed command of 
the North Ainorioa and West Indies station, 
whoiioo he was recalled homo by promotion 
to admiral 611 16 Deo. 1888. For three 
years from Juno 1893 ho was commander- 
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m-ohief at Plymouth ; he rose to he ad- 
miral of the fleet on 23 Aug. 1897, and 
reached the age for retirement on 30 Aug. 
1903. Lyons was made K.O.B. in 1889, 
and G.C.B. in Jmie 1897. In Feb. 1895 
he was appointed first and principal nayal 
aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria. He died 
on 9 Fob. 1908 at Kilvraugh, Parlonill, 
Glamorganshire, of which county he was a 
deputy lieutenant and a J.P. 

Lyons married in 1879 Louisa Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Penrice 
of Hilvrough Park, Glamorganshire. She 
survived him with two sons and two 
daughters. 

[The Times, 10 Feb. 1908.] L. G. 0. L. 

LYTTELTOH, ARTHUR TEMPLE 
(1852-1903), suffragan bishop of South- 
ampton, born in London on 7 Jan. 1852, 
was fifth son of George William Lyttelton, 
fourth Baron Ljdtelton [q. v.], by his 
first wife Mary, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Riohard Glynno (eighth baronet). Edu- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he was placed in the first class of the 
moral soienoe tripos in 1873, graduated B.A. 
in 1874, proceeding M.A. hi 1877 and D.D. 
in 1898. Alter a year at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College he was ordained deacon in 
1876 and priest in 1877. From 1 876 to 1879 
he served the curacy of St. Mary’s, Reading; 
and from 1879 to 1882 was tutor of Keblc 
College, Oxford, rcoeiving the Oxford M.A. 
degree in 1879. His work at KebJe was 
designed to prepare him for becoming the 
first Master of Hehvyii College, a similar 
foundation at Cambridge. In 1882 he was 
appointed JIaater of Selwyn at the age of 
thirty, hut its rapid growth was largely 
due to the confidence he in.spii'ed. A pro- 
nounced liberal in politics, he bellied to 
draw up in December 1886 a declaration 
on discs Lablishnient signed by liberal mem- 
bers of the Cambridge senate. He acted 
as examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Ripon, Dr. Boyd Carpenter (1884-8), and 
to Bishop Creighton both at Peterborough 
(1891-0) and at London (1890-8). In 1891 
he was Hnlsean lectm’er at Cambridge. 

Desiring pastoral work, Lyttelton in 1893 
left Selwyn College to become vicar of | 


Eccles, Lancashire ; he was made rural 
dean, was elected in 1896 proctor for the 
clergy in York oonvocation, and in 1898 
was appointed to an honorary oanonry of 
Manchester. He put into practice in his 
parish some of his liberal views on Chm’oh 
reform. In his youth Lyttelton had been 
a page at the court of Queen Victoria. In 
1895 she made him an hon. chaplain, and 
in 1896 a chaplain m ordinary. In 1898 the 
bishop of Winchester, Dr. RaiidaU Davidson , 
invited him to become his .suffragan, and 
ho was consecrated bishop of Southampton 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 30 Hov. 1898. 
In the same year he was made provost 
of St. Hioholaa’s College, Lancing, which 
gave him authority over the southern 
group of the Woodard schools, and in 
1900 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Winchester. Lyttelton seemed marked out 
for the highest office in the ohm’ch, hut 
in 1902 he fell ill of cancer, died at Castle 
House, Petersfield, on 19 Fob. 1903, and 
was buried at Hagley, Woroestershire, He 
married in 1880 Mary Kathleen, daughter 
of George Clive of Porrystone Court, 
Herefordshire; she died on 13 Jan. 1907, 
leaving two sons and a daughter. 

Lyttelton gave everywhere the impression 
of a noble character, strong in a ffiith 
held rigidly though without intolerance. 
In politics a liberal, eoole.siastically a high 
churchman, he was distinguished by broad 
general culture but attempted no specialised 
study. For many years a contributor to 
periodical literature, and the author of an 
essay on the Atonement in ‘Lux Mundi’ 
(1889), ho also published : ‘ College and 
University Sermons’ (1894) and ‘The 
Place of Miracles in Religion ’ (1899), being 
the Hulsean lectures for 1891. After his 
death there appeared ‘ Modern Poets of 
Faith, Doubt and Unbelief, and other 
Essays ’ (1904), with portrait. 

[Memoir by E. S. Talbot, bishop of Win- 
chester, prefixed to ‘ Modern Poets of Faith,’ 
&<!., 1904; 'The I'imcs, 21 Feb. 1003 ; Guardian, 
25 Fob. 1903 ; Churoh I'imes, 27 Feb. 1903 ; 
Louise Creigliton, Life and Letters of Mandeil 
Creighton, 1904, i. 349; Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetogo and Knightage, ed. 1911.] 

A. R. B. 
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MACAW, Sib ARTHUR VERNON 
(1843-1908), g 3 ?nfficologist and obstetiiciaii, 
bom at 9 Mountjoy Square, Dublin, on 
30 Jan. 1843, was eldest of three sons in a 
family of five ohildi'en of John Macan, of a 
00 . Sligo family, who was formerly a scholar 
of Trinity College, Dublin (1809), and became 
a leading Q.C. on the Connaught circuit, 
and fii'st commissioner in bankruptcy in the 
Bdgh Com-t in Ireland. His mother, Maria 
Perrin, was daughter of a Liverpool merchant 
of Huguenot extiaetion. 01 his brother's 
Jameson John Macan (d. 1910) for several 
years assisted in editmg the ‘ British 
Gynaecological Jorn-nal ’ ; and Reginald 
Walter Macan became Master of University 
College, Oxford, in 1906. 

Arthur Macan was educated at St. 
Columba’a College (1868-9), 00 , Dublin, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1859, 
and graduated B.A. in December 1864. He 
studied medieme in the School of Physic, 
Trinity College, and at the House ol 
Industry Hospital. He proceeded M.B. 
and M.Oh. in 1868, and took the degree of 
M.A.O. in 1877. Having joined a class 
in London with a view to entering the 
army medical service, be oliauged his mind, 
and early in 1869 he went to Berlin. The 
next three years were spent in intermittent 
study abroad, working imder Langenbeok, 
Hebra, Braun, Rokitansky, and others. He 
varied his work by prolonged walking tours, 
in one of which he walked from Berlin to 
Milan and thence to Vienna. A tour through 
Sicily and Greece brought him to Constanti- 
nople. In 1870 he served as volunteer with 
the Prussian army, and was at Versailles 
when the royal palace was used as a German 
military hospital. Returning to Dublin m 
1872, he was appointed assistant physician 
at the Eotmida Lying-in Hospital, and after 
three years’ tenure ot this post was elected 
gynsaoologistto the City of Dublin Hospital. 

in 1877 be was elected fellow of the King 
and Queen’s College ot Physicians, Ireland, ■ 
and in 1878 was appointed lecturer in 
midwifery m the Carmichael school of 
medicine. His chief opportunity oamo in 
1882, when he succeeded Lombe AttbiU 
[q. V. Suppl. II] as master of the Rotxmda 
Hospital, a post which is the prize of the 
obsteiric profession in the United Kingdom. 

Macan, who throughout life was a raiUoal 
and a reioi'mer, found, on his return from 
abroad, obstetric practice in the United , 


Kingdom far behind that on the Continent. 
He set himself to introduce 'the newer 
methods, in face of the opposition of the 
profession. He and other progressives were 
dubbed tho ‘ German hand,’ and treated with 
scant courtesy at medical meetings. But 
thoir teachings have become the common- 
places of obstetric practice. Macan was one 
ot the earhest in the Idngdom to apply 
Liaterian principles in midwitery, and later 
substituted, as far as possible, aseptic for 
antiseptic methods. He became master 
of the Rotunda Hospital at a time when 
there was serious debate whether the very 
existence of maternity hospitals was jus- 
tified, on account of the terrible mortality 
from puerperal sepsis. Macan vigorously 
developed tho reforms which bad been 
instituted by his predecessor, Atthill. He 
improved the system of nursing. In the 
last eighteen months of his term of office 
there was no death from septic causes. 
Just before the usual term of seven years 
at tho Rotmida Hospital expired, Macan 
was elected king’s professor of midwifery in 
the School of Physio, Trinity College, a 
post which carried with it the duties of 
obstetric physician and gynoieologist to 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. Prom 1902 
to 1004 he was president oi the Royal 
College of Physicians of Ireland, and in 
1903 he was knighted. He was also 
president ot tho British Gynmcological 
Society (1890), of the section oi obstetrics 
of the Royal Academy of Medioino in 
Ireland (1886-7 ; 1899-1001), and of the 
obstetric section of the British Medical 
Association in 1887. Ho was honorary 
president of the obstotrio section ol the 
international Congress of Medicine in 
Berlin in 1890, and of the Congress oi 
Gyncecology and Obstetrics in Geneva in 
1896, and in Amsterdam in 1899. It was 
by Maoan’s personal force of character 
that he mainly influenced the development 
of obstetrics in tho United Kingdom. 
Although ho wrote no book, ho published 
between 1872 and 1908 no fewer than 
seventy reports and communications from 
his pen in the ‘ Dublin Journal oi Medical 
S ienou ’ alone. Many others appeared 
elsewhere. 

He died on 26 Sept. 1908 of heart failure 
at his residence, 53 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
He was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. Of robust physique, ho was fond 
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of outdoor sports. A portrait in oils 
by Miss Sara Purser, R.H.A., is in the 
possession of his son, Mr. A. V. Maoan. 

Maoan maiTied, on 30 Jan. 1877, Mary 
Agnes, daughter of J ohn Bradshaw Wanklyn, 
of Cheam, Surrey. She died in 1886 of 
puerperal sepsis, the disease which few had 
done more to combat than Maoan. There 
were three sons and four daughters of the 
marriage. 

[Journal of Obstetrics and Gynmcology of 
the British Empire, Nov. 1908 ; Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science (by Sir J. W. 
Moore), Nov. 1608 ; Todd’s Cat. of Graduates 
in Dublin Utiiv. ; MS. Entrance Book, Trin. 
Coll., Dublin ; private information ; personal 
knowledge.] R. J. E. 

McArthur. Charles (isii-ioio), 

politician and rvriter on marine insurance, 
born at Kingsdown, Bristol, in May 1844, 
was son of Charles McArthur of Port Glas- 
gow by his rvifo Harriet. Educated 
at Bristol grammar school, McArthur 
entered the oiBoe of North, Ewing & Co., 
underwriters and marine insurance brokers, 
Liverpool, in 1860. He made his mark in 
his profession by the publication in 1871 of 
‘ The Policy of Marine Insuranco popularly 
explained, with a Chaptor on Occasional 
Clauses ’ (2nd edit. 1873). In 1874 he 
went into business on his own acooimt as 
an average adjuster, with Mr. Court as 
partner, and established the firm of Court 
& McArthur of E.xchange Buildings, Liver- 
pool, and Cornhill, London, In 1885 he 
published ‘ The Contract of Marino Insur- 
ance ’ (2nd edit, revised, 1890). MoArthirr 
became chairman of the Association of 
Average Adjusters of Great Britain, and 
was mado chairman of the commercial 
law committee of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce in 1887, vice-president of 
the chamber in 1888, and president from 
1802 to 1896. In 1892 he read an import- 
ant paper on bills of lading reform at the 
international conference at Genoa on the 
codification and reform of the law of 
nations. In 1895 he advised the govern- 
ment in regard to the marine insurance 
bill and the Companies Amendment Act. 
His services were acknowledged by the 
presentation at Liverpool on 8 Sept. 1896 
of a service of plate. 

McArthur entered parliament in Nov, 
1897 as liberal-unionist member for the 
Exchange division of Liverpool, after a 
close contest with Mr. Russell Rea. He 
was re-elootcd by an increased majority 
in 1900, but lost the seat in 1906, when 
he stood as a conservative free-trader. 


He was returned for another division of 
Liverpool (Kirkdale) in September 1907, 
was ro-elected in January 1910, and 
retained the seat till his death. In the 
House of Commons he U'as an active cham- 
pion of sliipping and commercial interests. 
Though a convinced free trader, he 
advocated subsidies to British sliipping 
companies to enable them to meet foreign 
state-aided competition, and the meeting 
of bounties by bounties. He also urged 
the improvement of tho status of the 
merchant service by the establishment of 
training-ships on the coasts and a pension 
scheme for sailors, and the transference of 
the cost of lighthouses and beacons to the 
board of trade. He was on the ooinraittee 
of 1904^6 which reported in favour of the 
application of British statutory regulations 
to foreign ships in British ports. As a 
strong evangelical, McArthur played in 
parliament a persistent, if not very effective, 
part in church questions. In May 1899 ho 
moved unsuccessfully the second reading 
of a bill ‘ to seem'e a prompt and inexpensive 
means ’ for settling ritual disputes. He 
proposed to overrule the episcopal veto oh 
Xwoseoutions by a lay court and to sub- 
stitute inliibition for imprisonment in case 
of contumacy. He resisted the appoint- 
ment of tho royal oommis.9ion on eoole- 
siaatical discipline in 1904, but in 1908 he 
introduced the ooclesiastioal disorders bill, 
in which he claimed to give effect to 
the commission’s report. To the bill for 
amending the royal accession declaration 
(carried in 1909) he offered a stout resist- 
ance. 

McArthur died rather suddenly at his 
London residence on 3 July 1910, and 
uas bmied at Wallasey cemetery, Liver- 
pool. His wife Jessie, youngest daughter of 
John Makin, survived him without issue. 

Besides his works on marine insurance, 
McArthur published ‘ The Evidences of 
Natural Religion and tho Trutlis established 
thereby ’ (1880). 

[The Times, 4, 7 July 1910 ; Liverpool Daily 
Post, 4. July (with portrait) ; Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates j Who’s Who, 1910 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

MACARTNEY, Sib SAMUEL HALLI- 
DAY (1833-1906), official in the Chinese 
service, born near Oasilo Douglas on 24 May 
1833, was youngest son of Robert Macart- 
ney of Dundrennan House, Kirkoudbright- 
shire, and Elizabeth, daughter of Ebenezer 
Halliday of Slagnaw. He belonged to the 
Macartneys of Auoluhleck in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, to which Earl Macartney [q. v.], 
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ambassador to China in 1792-93, also 
belonged. Educoated at the Castle Douglas 
Academy, Halliday, at the age of fifteen, 
want as a clerk into a merchant’s office 
in Liverpool, and in 1862 entered Edin- 
burgh tJiiiveiftity in order to study 
medicine. In 1855, wliilo stiU a medical 
student, he joined the medical staft 
of the Anglo -Turkish contingent in the 
Crimean war, and was wdth them at the 
occupation of Kertoh. He graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgli in 1858, and, joining the 
army medical department, was in Sept, of 
that year gazetted to the 99lh regiment 
as third assistant surgeon. The regiment 
was under orders for Indift, in consequence 
of the Mutiny, and he went with it to 
Calcutta, whore it remained through 1869. 
Early in 1860 it was ordered to China, and 
he served in the Ohinesa war of tliat year, 
taking part in the advance on Pekin. Thus 
began his ooimcction with Cliina whiek 
lasted through life. Erom Dec. 1800 ho 
was stationed for fifteen months with part 
of the regiment in Canton, and at the end 
of February 1802 ho went with two 
companies to Shanghai, which was then 
threatened by tlie Taipings. Ho served 
under General (Sit) Charles William Dunbar 
Staveley [q. v.], but seeking a wider oaveer 
than that of an army doctor, in Oolobor 
1862 he resigned the army medical service 
(being gazetted out in January 1803), in 
order to join the Chiiie.so servieo. In Nov, 
1862116 became military scorolary to Biirgo- 
vlne, when the latter succeeded Ward in 
command of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army.’ 
On Burgevine’s dismissal in Jan. 1803, 
Macartney was spoken of as a possible suc- 
cessor, and at a later date, when ‘ Chinese ’ 
Gordon contemplated resigning the com- 
mand, he oll’ered the rever.sion of it to 
Macartney, who was prepared to take it. 
Macartney, however, desired not so much 
to take up a temporary appointment as 
permanently to enter the Chinese govern- 
ment service in the capacity of interprotcr 
and adviser, for which ho had qualified 
himself by learning the language. 

He became closely attached to Li Hung 
Cliang, and was by him appointed, with the 
grade of colonel in the Chinese service, to 
command a separate contingent of Cliiuese 
troops which co-operated with Gordon. In 
the late summer of 1863 he took Fung 
Ohing and Seedong. At this lime also he 
tinned to account his loiowledgo of chemis- 
try acquired at Edinburgh ' by instructing 
experts in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
percussion caps, and munitions of war ’ 
(Mossman, pp. 200-1). With Li Hung 


Chang s support, ho made at Suugkiaug the 
lieginning ofj an arsenal, which was deve- 
loped at Sooohow, when that place had been 
recaptured from the Taipings ; finally, after 
the close of the rebellion it was permanently 
established in 1866 at Nankin. ^ 

Macartney’s diplomatic tact and Imow- 
ledgo of Cliinese language and character 
were bronglit info play when he was called 
upon to act as intermediary between 
Gordon and the Chinese generals, especially 
Li Hung Cliang, with whom Gordon was 
incensed for tho treacherous murder of the 
Taiping leaders at Sooohow after the 
surrender of that city. Macartney’s in- 
tervention aroused Gordon’s resentment. 
Gordon denounced Macartney in a letter 
which -was published in a blue book in 
1864, but subsequently made full apology; 
intimato friend.ship between the two men 
was renewed, and Gordon by his Woohvich 
connection helped tho starting of the 
Chinese arsenal. Gordon said of Macart- 
ney that lie ‘ driUod troops, suiiervised the 
manufacture of shells, gave advice, briglit- 
ened tho Futai’s intellect about foreigners, 
and made peaco, in whicli last accomplish- 
ment his i'orto lay ’ (BoiTLoiijii, Life of 
Gordon, i. 90 ; Life of Macartmn, 76)' 
Macartney ivas in charge of tho arsenal 
at Nunlcin for ton yoai-s, 1 806-76, during 
wliioli ho paid a short visit to Europe in 
1873^. in 1876 his appointment was 
tenniiiatocl owing to di,sagroomeiit ivith 
the Cliinose authuritios, but tho murder at 
Mauwoin of Augustus Raymond Margary 
[q. V.] in tho sarao yoav loci to tho sending 
uo.xt year of a Chinoso mission to London 
and tho permanent appointment of a 
Chinese ropresontativo at tho Court of Si. 
James. Macartney was appointed secre- 
tary to tho embassy, with which ho reached 
England in Jan. 1877. llo novor roturnod 
to China, blit remained in Europe, helping 
to orgaiiLso tho diplomaiio relations of tho 
Chinoso government, visiting Paris and St. 
Petersburg, and for nearly thirty years, 
from 1877 to 1006, holding tho position 
linst of Bocretary and tluai of councillor 
and English secretary to tlio Chinese lega- 
tion in Loudon. In that capacity he 
advised tho Chineae govornmenf, in all 
nogotiations and entirely idontilicd himself 
with Ohineso interests. Ho was made a 
mandarin of tho second degree, with the 
distinction of the peacock’s feather, and was 
given tho first class of tho Cliino.so order of 
tho Paton Sing. Ho was niado a O.M.G. 
in 1881, and K.C.M.G. in 1886. Ho 
retired at the beginning of 1906. He died 
at his homo at Konbank, Dairy, ICirkoiid- 
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briglitgliire, on 8 June in that year, and was 
buried in the family burying ground at 
Dundrennan. 

In appearance lie was taU and fair, with 
a calm expression and deliberate manner, 
possibly the result of long oonlaot with the 
Bast. He married (1) at Sooohow in 1804 
a Chinese lady who died in 1878, leaving one 
daughter and tliree sons ; the eldest son 
is 111’. George Macartney, C.I.E., British 
consul-general at Kashgar ; and (2) in 1884 
a Erenoli lady, Jeanne, daughter of M. Leon 
du Sautoy of Fontainebleau, who died in 
1904, leaving one daughter and three sons. 

[Life by Demetrius Charles Boulger, 1908 ; 
The Times, 9 June 1906; Loudon and China 
Telegraph, 11 .June 1900; Annual Register, 
1906 ; A. J. Sargent’s Anglo-Cliincsc Com- 
merce and Diplomacy, 1 907 ; Life of Gordon ))y 
D. C. Boulgor, 1896; General Gordon’s private 
diary of his exploits in China aniplified by 
S Mossman, 1885 ; authorities cited]. C. B. L. 

MACAULAY, JAMES (1817-1902), 
author, born in Edinburgh on 22 May 
1817, was eldest son of Alexander 
Macaulay (1783-1868), M.I). and F.B.C.S. 
Edinburgh, who in his lalor years re- 
moved from Edinburg); to praotiso in 
London, and was author of a ‘Diction- 
ary of Medicine designed for Popular 
Use ’ (Edinburgh, 1828'; 14tli edit. 1858). 
James was educated at the Edinirargh 
Academy ; A. 0. Tait [q. v.], the future aroh- 
hi.shop, was among hi.s schoolfellows. He 
then proceeded to Edinburgh University, 
where after taking tlio arts course, he 
devoted himself to medicine. With 
his fellow-student and lifelong friond, 
Edward Forbes [q. v.], ho went to 
Pari.s in 1837-8, and witnessed Francois 
Majondie’a experiments on animals. 
Both, according to Macaulay, left the 
room ‘ disgusted less by the cruelty of 
the professor than by the hcartlcssness 
of the spectators.’ He was thenceforth 
a strenuous opponent of vivisection. 
Macaulay graduated both M.A. and M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1838, and next year 
published ‘ An Essay on Cruelty to 
Animals,’ wMcWhe followed up in later Mfe 
with ‘ A Plea for Mercy to Animals ’ 
(1875 ; new edit. 1889) and ‘ Vivisection : 
is it scientifically useful or morally 
justifiable?’ (1881); both questions were 
answered in the negative. 

On leaving the university, Macaulay 
travelled as a tutor in Italy and Spain, 
and spent some months in Madeira, con- 
tributing careful ‘ Notes on the Physical 
Geography, Geology and Climato ’ of the 


island to the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal ’ for Oct. 1840. He 
supplied the letterpress to ‘ Madeira, 
illustrated by A. Piclcen,’ and edited ‘The 
Stranger’ (Funchal), both published in 
the same year. Macaulay was elected 
F.R.C.S. Edinburgh on 7 July 1862 ; but 
meanwliile he had abandoned medicine 
for literature and journalism. Settling in 
London, he joined the staff of the ‘Literary 
Gazette’ in 1860. In 1858 he became 
editor of two weekly periodicals, the 
‘Leisure Hour’ (founded in 1852) and 
‘ Sunday at Home ’ (founded in 1864), 
and held the posts till 1895. Both 
papers had moral and religious aims, 
and long enjoyed a wide circulation 
among young readers. Macaulay’s con- 
tributors to tho ‘Leisure Hour,’ who 
were usually aironymous, included at the 
outset A;'ohbi.sliop Whately [q. v.j, and 
afterwards Frank Buckland [q. v.], Canon 
Rawlinsou [q. v. Suppl. II], and Arminius 
VambM’y. Macaulay was also for many 
years general editor of tho Religious Tract 
Society. Tho ‘ Boy’s Own Paper ’ and 
the ‘ Girl’s Own Paper ’ were founded in 
1879 and odilod under his direction. 

In 1871 Macaulay tiavolled through 
the United States of America, and wrote 
a scries of roseate articles in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour,’ called ‘ First Irapreasiona of 
America,’ which were colleoted as ‘Across 
the Ferry ’ (1871 ; 3rd edit. 1884). A 
visit to Ireland next year produced 
‘ Ireland in 1872 ; a Tour of Observation, 
with Remarks on Irish Public Opinion ’ 
(1873 ; new’ edit. 1876). Tho author 
advocated .a restricted home rule. 

Macaulay’s independent publications 
xveve thenceforth cbioily narratives of 
adventure for boys and girls ; a series of 
anecdotes of great men, Gordon, Lulber, 
Livingstone, Wliitefield, and Cromwell, 
proved popular. He died at 41 Wynnstay 
Gardena, Kensington, on 18 June 1902. 
He married in 1860 a daughter of 
the Rev. G. Stokes, vicar of Hope, 
Hanley. 

Besides tho works montionod and many 
other collections of tales of adventure, 
Macaulay published : 1. ‘ What Great 
Enghshmen have said concerning the 
Papacy,’ 1878 (rei.ssued as ‘, Witness of 
Great Englishmen,’ 1900). 2. ‘All True : 
Records of Peril and Adventure by Sea,’ 
1879 (new edit. 1880). 3. ‘ Sea Piot;irea 
drawn with Pen and Pencil,’ 1882 (new 
edit. 1884), a work praised highly by Ruskin. 
4. ‘ Gray Hawk : Life and Adventures 
among the Red Indians,’ 1883 (reissued 
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1909), a story founded on fact. 6. S^tirring 
Stories of Peace and War by Land, and Sea,’ 
1883 (now edit, illustrated in colour by 
George Soper, 1910). 6. ‘ Victoria, R.I. : 
Her Life and Reign,’ 1887 (5 portraits). 
7. ‘Prom Middy to Admiral of the Ploet : 
the Story of Commodore Anson retold,’ 
1891. He also edited ‘ Speeches and 
Addresses of the Prince of Wales 
[Edward VII] ’ (1889). 

[Men of the Time, 1899 ; Lists of Edin- 
burgh medical graduates and follows of Roy. 
Coll. Surg. Edinb. ; Daily News, 20 Juno 1002 ; 
British Weekly, 2S June; The Timos, 19 Peb. 
1808 ; Literary World (Boston, Mass.), 1886, 
p. 348 ; Seed Time and Harvest (R.T.S.), Aug. 
1902; Introd. to Index vol. of Leisuro Hour, 
1852-70 ; Alliboue’s Diet. Eng. Lit. vol. u 
and Suppl. ; Brit. Mus, Cat.] G. Le G. N. 

MACS AIM, ALEXANDER (1835-1907) 
Celtic scholar, born at Glcnfeahio, Bade- 
noch, Invernoss-ahire, on 22 July 1855, 
17,13 son ol John Macbain, oroltcr, of 
Glenfeshie. Edncaled at the schools of 
Insch and Alvie, he became a pupil- 
teacher ; anhsequently for a short time he 
was engaged on the Ordnance Survey in 
Wales. In 1874 he entered the grammar 
school of Old Aberdeen, and in 1876 
matriculated as a bursar at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Ho won distinction in both 
classics and philosophy, and graduated in 
1880 with honours. Eor a brief period ho 
acted as assistant at his Aberdeen school, 
and in 1881 was appointed rector of Rain- 
ing’s School, Inyerncsa, under the govern- 
ment of the Highland Trust. In 1894 the 
school was transferred to tho Inverneas 
school board to form a higher grade school, 
and was incorporated with the high public 
school, where Macbain taught till his death. 
His leisure was devoted to Celtic studios. 
In 1901 Aberdeen University conferred 
upon him the hon. degree of LL.D., and he 
received on 1 April 1905, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. A. J. Balfour, then prime 
minister, a civil list pension of 90f. Ho 
died of apoplexy in an hotel at Stirling on 
6 April 1907. He was buried in Rothie- 
murohua churchyard, Badenooh. A study 
for a picture-portrait of him was made in 
1885 by Colin J. Mackenzie, and was in 
possession of E, Maciver, Inverness. He 
was nnmairied. 

Macbain was recognised as one of tho 
most learned Celtic scholars of his time. 
His first hook, ‘ Celtic Mythology and 
Religion,’ was published at Inverne,s3 in 
1885. His useful hook, ‘ Personal Names 
and Surnames of the Town of Inverness,’ 


was issued at tho same place in 1895, as 
was also ‘An Etynrologioal Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language ’ in 1896. Maohain’s 
‘Dictionary,’ which occupied him from 
1882 till 1896, contains 6900 words, traced 
etymologically with great erudition. The 
first edition was exhausted in a year ; and 
Macbain was arranging for a new edition 
at his death. In 1892 he edited Dr. 
Canioron’s ‘ Reliquioa Celticre,’ and in 1900 
he edited and recast Alexander Mackenzie’s 
‘ History of tire Mathesons,’ which had come 
out in 1882. Macbain also edited Skene’s 
‘Highlanders,’ ‘The Book of Deer,’ and 
MaoEaohon’s ‘ Gaelic Dictionary,’ all of 
which were published at Stirling. He 
edited the ‘Celtic Magrizine ’ (Inverness) 
frniii 1886 till 1888, and was joint editor of 
‘ The Highland Moirthly ’ (Inverness) from 
1880 till 1002. Ho was a frequent oon- 
tributor tn those magazines and to the 
‘Proceedings’ of various aooiotiG.s, notably 
tho Invernoas Oaolio Society and the In- 
verness Scientific Society atid Eiold Club. 
Ho wrote on tho Piets in ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyoloirmdia.’ 

[[nvoines.s Courier, 9 April 1907 ; Noi thorn 
Cbronielo, 19 April 1907 ; Celtic Monthly, 
April 1907 ; private information.] A. H, M, 

MACBETH, ROBERT WALKER 
(1848-1010), painter and etcher, horn at 
Glasgow on 30 Sept. 1848, was second son 
of Norman Macbeth [q. v.], R.S.A. He 
received his general odnoation partly in 
Edinburgh, partly at Ericclriohsderl in Ger- 
many. Returning homo, ho studied art in 
tho schools of tho Royal Scottish Academy. 
Ill 1871 he oaino to London, wlioro with his 
friend Edward John Gregory [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and (Sh') Huhert (von) Jlorkomcr ho joined 
the stall of tho newly founded ‘Graphic’ 
nowsimper and ontcrod tho Royal Academy 
schools. Hia early practice was chiefly in 
water-colour, and in 1874 ho was elected a 
member of tho Royal Water Colour Society. 
He was also a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, whero hia work showed some- 
tliing of the inlluenoo of Erederiok Walker 
[q. V.]. At tho Academy he exhibited, 
among other oil paintings which attracted 
attention, ‘A Lincolnshire Gang’ (1876), 
‘Potato Harvest in tho Pens ’ (1877), and 
‘ AEenElood ’ (1883). Hia ‘ Cast Shoe ’ was 
purchased by the Ohantrey bequest in 1800 
for 6301. It was however as an etcher that 
Moeboth was most widely known. During 
the vogue enjoyed by reproductive etching 
from 1880 onwards, he etched a scries of 
largo plates after pictures by Velazquez 
and Titian, in tho Prado Gallery, Madrid. 
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They are remarkable for the vigonr and 
richness with which they sug!;est the colour 
and handling of their originals. He also 
etched the ‘ Le Ohant d’ Amour ’ of Burne- 
Jones (R.A. 1896). 

Macbeth was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 188.3, at the same time 
as Gregory, and a full academician in 1903, 
and became an original member of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers. 

During his latter years he lived chiefly 
at Washford, near Dunster, and bunted 
rvith the Exmoor staghomids. His London 
studio was in Tite Street, Chelsea. He 
died at Golder’a Green on 1 Nov. 1910, and 
was buried there. 

Macbeth married in 1887 Lydia, eldest 
daughter of General Bates of the Bonihay 
native c.avalry, Hia widow survived him 
with a daughter, Mrs. Reginald Owen. A 
portrait in oils was painted by Carlo Pelle- 
grini [q. V.]. 

Some of his work was sho-wn at the 
winter exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
January 1911. 

[Men and Women of tho 'time ; Hodgson 
and Eaton, Royal Academy and its Mem- 
bers, 1905, p. 350 ; Graves, Royal Academy 
Exhibitors ; Tho Times, 3, 4, and 8 Nov. 1010 ; 
private information.! W. A. 

M AOOALLHM, ANDREW (1821-1902), 
landscape painter, horn at Nottingham 
in 1821, of Highland descent, was son of 
an omploy6 at Messrs. William Gibson & 
Sons’ hosiery manufactory in that town. 
Living in boyhood near Sherwood Eorest, 
he early developed a love of landscape art, 
of which Ms family disapproved. Being 
apprenticed against his will to his father’s 
business, ho devoted his loi.snre to drawing, 
and was encouraged by Thomas Bailey 
[q. v.], father of Philip James Bailey fq. v. 
Suppl. II] the poet, who allowed him to 
copy pictures in his collection. 

On his twenty-first birthday young Mac- 
Oallum left his uncongenial home, it is 
said, without a shilling. He maintained 
himself by teaching, and is stated to have 
sold his first pioture to W. Enfield, then 
town olerk of Nottingham. At the age of 
twenty-two he became a student in the 
recently founded Government School of 
Art at Nottingham. He exhibited a view 
of Flint Castle at the British Institution in 
London in 1849, and probably in the same 
year became a student at the Govern- 
ment School of Design at Somerset House, 
where J. R. Herbert [q. v.], R. Redgrave 
[q. V.], and J. C. Horsley [q. v. Suppl. II] 
were among his instructors. In I860 he 


first exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
From that year till 1852 he was assistant 
master at the Manchester School of Art, 
and from 1852 to 1854 he was headmaster 
of the School of Art at Stourbridge, where 
he resided at the Old Parsonage, New Street. 
In 1854 he went to Italy with a travelling 
studentship awarded by the Science and Art 
Department. Part of his time was devoted 
to procuring facsimiles of mural decorations 
for use in schools of art. His manuscript 
‘Report of a Sojourn in Italy from the 
year 1854 to 1867 ’ is in the library of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Returning to England in 1867, ho deco- 
rated the western exterior of the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery at the South Ken.sington 
Museum with panels of sgraffito. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself to landscape, which 
lie liad practised in Italy, and he found 
congenial subjects at Eiiniham Beeches 
and in Windsor Forest. Among purchasers 
of his pioture.? were John Phillip, R.A. 
[q. V.], and James Nasmyth fq. v,]. and he 
was awarded a siLver medal by the Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
Towards the end of 1861 he painted at 
Eoiitainehleau ; in 1864 ho worked in 
Switzerland and on the Rhine ; in 1866 he 
was in Italy ; in the winter of 1866-7 he 
was in the neighbourhood of Paris. Between 
1870 and 1875 he paid several visits to 
Egypt. About 1875 he was commissioned 
by Queen Victoria to paint five views near 
Balmoral. 

McacGallum sent fifty-three pictures 
to the Royal Academy (1850-1886) and 
a few to the British Institution, Society of 
British Artists, and International Exhibi- 
tions (1870-1). Special exhibitions of his 
paintings were hold at the Dudley 
Gallery in 1 866 (G water-colours and 
29 oils, including hia large ‘ Charlemagne 
Oak, Forest of Fontainebleau,’ and ‘A 
Glade in Sherwood Forest ’) and at Not- 
tingham in 1873. His ‘Sultry Eve’ was 
shown at the Centemiial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876. His reputation rests 
mainly upon his woodland subjects, but 
he also produced imaginative compositions 
such as ‘ The Eve of Liberty ’ (1876). He 
endeavoured to exemplify in hia paintings 
the compatibility of breadth and detail. 
Hia presentation of trees betrayed a 
laborious fidelity which is hardly known 
elsewhere, but liis meticulous attention to 
intricate branching and other details ex- 
posed him to the oritioisra that he lacked 
spiritual power and iraagmation. He not 
infrequently used water-colour, and he 
drew in pastel and in gold, silver, and 
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copper point. He sometimea lectured on 
art subjects. 

He died on 22 Jan. 1902 at S The Studios. 
Holland Park Road, Kensington. Ho haJ 
lived in the neighbourhood since 1858 
when he leased from Thomas Webster, R.A. 
[q. V,], his house in The Mall, Ken.sington. 
He was twice married : (1) to Miss Tetlow 
{d. c. 1876) of Altrincham, a cultured lady of 
independent means ; and (2) to Miss Sahvay 
of Ludlow, by whom ho had two sons, who 
both served in tlio South African war. 
His portrait was painted by J. H. Sylvester 
in 1888. 

The Tate Gallery has his ‘ Silvery 
Moments, Burnham Beeches ’ (1885), and 
‘ The Monarch of the Glen ’ ; to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum belong ‘ In Sherwood 
Forest — ^^Vinter Evenmg after Rain ’ (1881), 

‘ S. Maria delle Grazic, Milan ’ (18.54), 

‘ Rome from the Porta San Pancrazio ’ 
(185.5-G), ‘ The Binning of Rome by Nero, 
and theMassaore of the Christiana ’ (1878-0), 
a ‘ Head of Christ ’ alter Haniolo Greapi, 
two peiioil and two ivator-colour studies of 
trees, and numerous drawings of ornament; 
and at the City of Nottingbam Art Gallery 
are ‘The Major Oak, Sherwood Forest’ 
(1882), which measures about 9 ft. by 
12 ft., and ‘ The Opening Soono in Bailey’s 
“ Festus,” ’ 

[Private information ; Illustr. London News, 
23 Juno 1800 ; Art Journ. 1800, p, 218, and 
1877, pp. 321-324 (illustr. art. by j. Bailorno); 
Pine Arts Quaitorly Review. ISfiO, i. 373 ; 
Clement and Hutton, Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Century ; Sir H. Colo, Fifty yeiir.s of 
Public Work, 1884, i. 329 ; P. C. Hamerton, in 
English Painters of the Present Day (1871), 
pp. GO, 01 ; G. H. Shepherd, Minor Masters of 
the old British School, 39 ; Muller and Singer, 
AUg. Kunstler-Lexicon ; Graves, Diet, of 
Artists, Roy. Acad. Exhibitors, and British 
Institution; Cal. Tate Gallery, Victoria and 
Albert Museum (oils and water-colours), 
Nottingham Art Gall., and Dudley Gall. (1800) ; 
The Times, 31 Jan. 1902.] B, ,S. L. 

MoCALMONT, HARRY LESLIE 
BLUNDELL (1861-1902), sportsman, born 
on 30 May 1861, was only son (in a 
family of three children) of Hugh Barklio 
Blundell McCalmont (1836-1888), barrister, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, living at Hampton 
Court, by his wife Edith Florence, 
daughter of Martin Blaokmore of Bon- 
church, Isle of Wight. From Eton, Harry 
passed in 1881 into the 6th foot, and in 
1885 was gazetted to the Scots guards, 
from which he retired in 1889. Meanwhile 
he became hek’ of an immense fortune left 
him by his great-nnole, Hugh McCalmont, 


of Abbeylands, co. Antrim, who died un- 
married on 20 October 1887, leaving an 
estate valued at 3,121,9311. The resichiary 
e.slato, amounting to about 3,000,0001., was 
lelt in trust to pay 20001. a year to his 
grand-nephew for seven years after the 
testator’s death, and then the capital 
and interest were to be transferred to the 
heir. In 1894 McCalmont thus came into 
possession of some 4,000,0001. A keen 
.sportsman, ho engaged largely in racing, 
yachting, and shooting. He purchased 
from John James Robert Manners, seventh 
dnkc of Rutland [q. v. iSuppl. II], the 
Chevoloy estate at Nowmiarket, where 
game was very plentiful, and ho delighted 
in hospitulity and benevolence. 

On tlic turf McCalmont placed hiuiBelf 
under the guiLlaiicc of Captain Mackell 
[q. V. iSuppl, IIJ. One of tho first horses 
ho owned was Timothy, who in 1888 
carried his colours (light blue and scarlet, 
quartered ; w'bito cap) to victory in the 
oonto.sts for the Gold Gup and Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot. From Maohcll he pur- 
chased for 6001. tho Wcnlook mare Dead- 
lock, who, brod to Isonomy, produced in 
1890 the colt Isinglass. During the four 
seasons this liorso was in training he won 
the lingo sum of 57,'1561. — ns a tivo-yoar-old 

4.6771., at three years old 18,8601., at four 

31.4981., and at fivo 25201. This is the 
largest amount won by any one house on 
tho English turf. In 1893 Isinglass was 
siicccsstul in tho Two Thousand Guineas, 
Derby, and iSt, Legor ; the following year 
he won the PrinooHs of Wales’s Slakes of 

10.9111., the Eclipse Stakes of 92861,, and the 
Jockey Club Stakes of 11,3021., and in 1896 
he carried off tho Ascot Cup. At tho stud 
Isinglass became tiro sire of tivo ‘ classic ’ 
winners— Ohorry Lass, ivho won tho One 
Thousand Guineas and Oaks in 1905, and 
Glass DoU, who won the Oaks in 1907. 
One of his sons, Ri.sing Glass, ran second 
in the Derby and St. Loger, and won the 
Jockey Chib Stakes as his sire hud done. 
Among many other good horses that 
carried tho ooloui's of MuOalraont wore 
Suspender (winner of tho Royal Hunt Cup), 
Anphora (winner of tho Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood), and St, Maclou, who won tho 
Lincolnshire Handicap, boating Sceptre, 
finished second in tho Cambridgoshire, and 
won the Manehestor November Handicap 
in 1902. 

McCalmont, who was elected a member 
of tire Jockey Chib in 1893, ivas returned 
as conservative M.P. for tho Nowmarkot 
division of Cambridgeshire in 1896 and 
was re-elected in 1900. At tho time of 
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the latter election he, as colonel of the 
6th battalion of the Royal Warnockaliire 
regiment, was serving in Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State during the South 
African war ; for his South African services 
he was made O.B. 

On 16 Jan. 1902 he moved in the House 
of Commons the address in reply to the 
King’s speech. On 8 Dec. 1902 ho died 
suddenly from heart failure at his house, 
11 St. James’s Square, and was buried in 
the churchyard at Oheveley. 

He was twice married : (1) to Amy, 
daughter of Major John Mdler, who died 
in 1889 ; and (2) in 1897 to Winifred, 
daughter of Sir Henry de Bathe. He left 
no issue, and the bulk of his fortune passed 
to his second cousin, Dermot McGalmont, 
son of his father’s first cousin. Colonel Sir 
Hugh McCalniont, K.O.B. Cartoon por- 
traits by ' Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1889 and 1898. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry j The Times, and 
Sportsman, 9 Deo. 1002 ; Ruff’s Guido to 
the Turf ; Daily's Mag. 1895 (portrait) ; 
H. Sydenham Dixon, From Gladinteur to 
Persimmon; Badminton Mag., Feb. 1903.] 

E. M. 

McOLEAN, FRANK (1837-1904), civil 
engineer and amateur astronomer, born, 
at Glasgow on 13 Nov. 1837, was only son 
of John Robinson McClean, M.P., F.B.S., 
a civil engineer of repute, who besides 
receiving many commissions from the 
British government, carried out works in 
Paris for Emperor Napoleon III, and was 
one of the engineers invited by the Viceroy 
of Egypt to report upon the Suez Canal. 
His mother was Anna, daughter of William 
Newsam. On 18 Jan. 1850 Frank was 
admitted to Westminster school a , 9 a 
‘ home-boarder,’ his family living in the 
neighbourhood. From Westminster ho 
passed in 1853 to the university of Glasgow, 
and thence in 1855 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gained a scholarship 
and graduated as twenty -seventh wrangler 
in 1869. In the same year he was articled 
to Sir John Hawkshaw [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
engineer, and in 1862 was made a partner 
in his father’s engineering firm of McClean 
and Stileman. For four years he was resi- 
dent engineer of the Barrow docks and of 
the Furness and Midland railway, and other 
work of the firm fell to liis control, but in 
1870 he withdrew from Ms profession in 
the enjoyment of a large income. Thence- 
forth he divided his time between a town 
residence in South Kensington and a 
country house near Tunbridge WbUs. 


On his retirement McClean occupied 
himself with natural science and -with the 
collection of illuiniiiated manuscripts, early 
printed books, ancient coins, enamels, and 
ivories. In order to perfect his collections 
he studied foreign languages and visited 
the inuscum,9 and galleries of the Continent. 

His scientific interest at first molined to 
electrical work, but he soon turned to 
astronomy, and in 1875 he completed an 
observatory at his country house at Fern- 
eliffe, near Tunbridge ’Wells, whore he 
devoted himself to astronomical siieotro- 
soopy. A star spectroscope designed by 
him and named after him still figures in 
iustriimcnt makers’ catalogues. In 1884, 
when he built a new country rerjidenoe at 
Rusthail, ho arranged a laboratory there, 
and an ingenious apparatus comprising a 
heliostnt for spectroscopic observation of 
the sun. He described his first results in 
papers contributed to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society (1887-91). 

In 1895 McClean began astronomical 
spectroscopic work of another kind, and 
with a telescope of 13 inches aperture made 
by Sir Howard Grubb, with a prism placed 
in front of the object-glass, he began a 
.systematic .survey of the spectra of aU the 
stars brighter than magnitude 3J in the 
northern heavens, This was completed in 
1806, and in ISO? McClean at the invitation 
of Sir David Gill took the prism to the 
Cape of Good Hope Observatory, and 
having mounted it on a similar telescope 
belonging to that observatory, e.vtended 
Ills survey to the whole sky. The account 
of the northern survey is published in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society ’ (vol. cxci. ) and of the southern in 
a quarto volume, ‘Spectra of Southern 
Stars ’ (1898). For this worlr he received 
the gold medal of the Royal AiStronomical 
Society in 1899. It was characteristic of 
McClean that he did mth his own hand the 
routine photography which Ms astronomical 
work entailed, instead of leaving it to an 
assistant. 

McClean generously employed Ms ample 
fortune iu the advancement of astronomy. 
In 1894 he presented to the Royal Observa- 
tory at the Cape of Good Hope a photo- 
graphic telescope of 24 mches aperture, 
with a twin visual telescope of 18 inohea 
aperture having a slit spectroscope and an 
object-glass prism attached. This instra- 
ment, called the Victoria telescope, is housed 
at MoCleau’s expense in an excellent dome 
with a rising floor. A stUl more munificent 
gift was the foundation, at a cost of 12,5001., 
of the Isaac Newton studentsMps in the 
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university of Cambridpo for tlio encourage- 
ment of study and rcsBarcli in astronomy 
and physical optica. This foundation has 
proved eminently successful. In 1911 five 
important government positions in astro- 
nomy were filled by former Isaac Newton 
students. 

McClean joined the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1877, and served on tho council 
from 1891 until bis death. Ho received 
the lionorary degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Glasgow in 1894, Ho was 
elected P.R.S. in 1895. He died at Brussels, 
from pneumonia, on 8 Nov. 1904, and was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery. He 
bequeathed his oolleotion of illuminated 
manuscripts and early printed books and 
a large part of his art treasures to tho 
PitzWilliam Museum at Cambridge, and 
made large money bequests to that univer- 
sity, to the university of Bbrningham, to 
the Royal Institution, and to tho Royal 
Astronomical Society for furthering astro- 
nomical and physical soienoe. In 1866 ho 
married Ellen, 'daughter of John Greg of 
Esoowbeok, Lanoaster, and by her had two 
daughters and three sons. The youngest. 
Frank Kennedy MoClean, is an observing 
astronomer and an aviator. 

[Proo, Roy. Soo. vol. Ixxviii. ; Roy. Astron. 
Soo. Monthly Notices, Fob, 1905, vol. Ixv.] 

H. P, H. 

MoOLINTOOK, Sir FRANCIS LEO- 
POLD (1819-1907), admiral, born at Dun- 
dalk on 8 July 1819, was tho eldest son 
of Henry MoClintook, formerly of tho 3rd 
dragoon guards, by his wife Elizabeth 
Melesina, daughter of the Ven. George 
Floury, D.D., arolideacon of Waterford. 
He entered the navy in 1831 and passed 
his examination in Oct. 1838 ; but promo- 
tion at that date was slow and uncertain, 
and MoClintook remained a mate for nearly 
seven years. He was made lieutenant on 
29 July 1845, when serving in tho Gorgon 
on the South American station, and a forv 
days later was moved into the Frolic, sloop, 
on board which he served lor two years in 
the Pacific. On 7 Feh. 1848 ho was ap- 
pointed to the Enterprise, Captain Sir 
James Clark Ross [q. v.], for a voyage to 
the Arctic ; and in Feb. 1860 he was chosen 
to be first lieutenant of the Assistance [see 
OjvniANNEr, Sib Erasmus, Suppl. 11], pro- 
ceeding on a similar voyage of discovery. 
In these expeditions he established his 
reputation as an Arotio traveller, more 
especially by making an unpreoedented 
sledge journey of 760 miles in 80 days in 
the whiter and spring of 1861, when tho 


Assistaiioo was frozen up at Griffith Island 
On his return borne be received his promo- 
tion to commander, dated 11 Oct. 1851. In 
Fob. 1852 a larger Arotio expedition of five 
ships was fitted out and placed under the 
command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher 
[q. V.]. Two of tho .ships had auxiliary 
steam power, and MoClintook was given 
the command of one of these, the Intrepid 
which was officially do.soribod as tender to 
the Resolute, Capt. Kellett, under whose 
immediate orders he was. The Intrepid 
wintered on tho south side of Melville 
Island, whence many sledge expeditions 
were sent out. MoClintook himself made 
a journey of 1210 geographical miles in 
105 dai's, during whioh lie oxaiuined and 
charted the west coast of Prince Patrick 
Island and Ireland’s Eye. Tlie compara- 
tive perfection to which Arctic sledge 
travelling attained was in great measure 
due to improvomoiils introduced by MoClin- 
took. In the summer of 1864 Belcher 
decided to abandon tho Intrepid and tliree 
other ships, and the party rotnnied home 
in the North Star and 'two relief ships. 
On 22 Oot. 185-1, a clay after MoClintook 
received lii.s promotion to captain, Dr. 
Rac arrived with the llr.st certain intelli- 
gence of the fate of Franklin’s expedition 
[see Feaniclin, Sib J oifn], Tho Admiralty 
wa.s satisfied of tho truth of the nows and 
look no action to oonllrm it, but Lacly 
Franklin determined on a soiiroli oxpeclitiou. 
For this purpose she bought (ho Fox yacht 
and had her fitted out, principally at her 
owir cost, giving tho command to MoClintook 
who, like tlic other olfioor.s of tho expedi- 
tion, offered liia Horvioes gratuitously. 
McClintock published in 1859 an aooonnt 
of this BCrvioo, on tilled ‘ Tho 'Voyage of the 
Fox in the Arotio Soas : a Narrative of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions,’ a work which 1ms gone through 
many editions. Tlio expedition returned 
to England in 1859, bringing mth it the 
WTitten jnemorandmn of Franklin’s death, 
of tho abandonment of tho ships, and of 
tho fate of tho whole party. In recogni- 
tion of his suoooss McClintock was allowed 
by tho Admiralty to count the period of 
his command of the Fox as soa-time, and 
in 1860 he was knighted. 

From Feb. 1861 to Doe. 1802 MoClintook 
commanded the Doris, Irigato, in the 
Mediterranean, and in Nov. 1863 com- 
missioned the Aurora for service with the 
Channel squadron. In her he oruised in 
the North >Sea during tho Danish war of 
1864, and on 9 May of that your, by his 
prosonoo at Heligoland, prevented the 
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development of what might have been a 
serious problem in international law. 
From 1866 he was for three years commo- 
dore in charge at Jamaica, and on 1 Oct. 

1871 he reached flag i-ank. From April 

1872 to May 1877 he served as admiral 
suporintondent of Portsmouth Dockyard, 
and on 6 Aug. 1877 was promoted to 
vice-admiral. In Nov. 1879 McGlintock 
was appointed commander-in-ohief on the 
North America and West Indies station, 
where, ivith his flag in the Northampton, 
he remained for the cu.stomary throe years. 
This was Ms last active service. In Feb. 
1884 he was elected an elder brother of the 
Trinity House, and on 7 July of the same 
year reached the rank of admiral, one day 
before beuig overtaken by the ago for 
retirement. He was created a K.C.B. m 
the birthday honours of 1891. 

MoClintook offered himself as candidate 
for Drogheda at the general election of 
1868, but withdrew in consequence of 
dangerous rioting. He died in London on 
17 Nov. 1907, and was buried at Kensington 
oeraotcry, Hanwell. He married in 1870 
Annette Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Bohert Foster Dunlop of Monaatorboice, 
00 . Louth . One son, Jolin William Leopold, 
entered the navy and was promoted com- 
mander in 1906. 

Two portraits of McOlintock, painted by 
Stephen Pearce, are in the collection of 
Arotio explorers at the National Portrait 
Gallery ; one was painted in 18.60. A third 
portrait by Frederick Yates (1901) belongs 
to Lady MoClintook. 

[A Life, with portrait from photograph, 
was published by Sir Clements R. Markham 
in 1909 ; see The Times, 18 and 23 Nov. 1907 ; 
and Journal of Roy. Oeograph. Soc., Jan. 
1908.] L. G. 0. L. 

McOOAN, JAMES CARLILE (1829- 
1904), author and journalist, born at 
Dunlow, 00 . Tyrone, Ireland, on 14 July 
1829, was only son of Clement McCoan of 
Charlemont, Armagh, by Sarah, daughter 
of James Carlile of Culresooh, Moy. 

After education at Dungannon school 
and Homerton College, London, he matri- 
culated at London University in 1848. 
Having entered at the Middle Temple on 
16 November 1861, he was called to the 
bar on 17 November 1866, and joined 
the south-eastern circuit. But he did not 
seek practice in England. Engaging in 
journalism, he acted as war correspondent 
for the ' Daily News ’ during the Crimean 
war. At the close of , the war McCoan 
travelled in_'GeorgiaJ"and Oiroassia, and 


afterwards settled at Constantinople, where 
he practised in the supreme consular 
court until 1864, and founded and edited 
the first English newspaper in Turkey, 
the ‘ Levant Herald,’ which was for a 
time subsidised by the English government. 
In 1870 McCoan dispo.sed of the paper, 
and, returning to England, embodied full 
information which he had collected during 
visits to Egypt in his exhaustive and 
readable ‘Eprpt as it is’ (1877). ‘Egypt 
under Ismail : a Romance of History,’ 
with appendix of official documents (1889), 
carried on the story. Some articles which 
McCoan contributed to ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Turldsh 
convention of 1878, he expanded into 
‘ Our New Protectorate : Turkey in Asia, 
its Geography, Races, Resources, and 
Govemment, with Map showing existing 
and projected PubHo Worirs ’ (2 vols. 1879). 

McCoan represented Wicklow county as a 
pi'olestant home-niler in the parliament of 
1880-6. In 1881 he volubly attacked the 
government’s coercive legislation (of. Ltrox, 
Diary of the Oladtlcmt Parliament, pp. 117, 
118). On 3 February McCoan was among 
the home-rulers suspended for defying the 
authority of the Speaker. Subsequently 
he disavowed sympathy with the illegal 
action and unconstitutional methods of Die 
Land League, and supported Gladstone’s 
land bill, while endeavouring to amend it. 
Denounced for disloyalty to his party by 
Patrick Egan, treasurer of the Land league 
(of. Hansaud, 20 May 1881), McCoan 
thenceforth gave an independent support 
to the liberal government. He frequently 
spoke at length on the politics of the Near 
East, championing the Turks from personal 
knowledge. 

McCoan was an unsucoessM liberal 
candidate for the Lancaster division in 
1885, for Southampton in 1886, and for 
the Maooloafield division in 1892. He died 
at his residence, 42 Campden HiU Square, 
Kensington, on 13 January 1904, and was 
buried at Kenaal Green, 

He married on 2 June 1857 Augusta 
Janet, the youngest daughter of William 
Jenliyns of Elgin, and left one son, and a 
daughter who married the Rev. J. 0. 
Bellew. Besides the works mentioned 
he was author of ‘ Protestant Endurance 
under Popish Cruelty : a Narrative of the 
Reformation in Spain. ’ (1853), and ‘ Consular 
Jurisdiction in Timkey and Egypt’ (1873). 

[Private information ; Foster’s Men at the 
Bar ; The Times, 15 Jan. 1904 ; -Daily News, 
16 Jan. 1904 ; Levant Herald, 25 Jan, • 
Hansard’s Par] Debates ; Brit, Mus, Cat. ; 
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Allibone’s Diet. Eng. Lit. (Suppl.) ; Lney’e 
Memories of Eight Parliamontaj pp. 303—1 ; 
Northern Whig (weekly), 23 Jan. 1004.] 

G. Le G. N. 

MACCOLL, MAJ^COLM (1831-1907), 
divine and author, born, at Glcnfinnan, 
Inverness-.shiro, on 27 March 1831, was the 
son of John MacColl of Glenfiiinan by his 
wife Martha, daughter of Malcolm Macrae 
of Lstterfearn in Kintail. His childhoocl 
passed mainly at Kintail and Ballachulish. 
At about fifteen he wa.s at school ai. Dal- 
keith, and on 14 Sept. 1854 ho entered the 
theological department of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Ordained deacon in 1856 and 
priest in 1867 by the bishop of Glasgow, ho 
was in 1856-7 in charge of Castle Dougla.=i. 
He was onrato of St. Mary’s, Soho, London 
(1858-9) ; in 1860 curate of Si.. Barnabas, 
Pimlico ; in 1861 of St. Paul’s, ICnights- 
hridge;in 1 86 i-3 chaplain atSt.Petcrshnrg; 
in 186'l:-7 again at St. Paul’s, Knighte- 
bridge; in 1 867-9 chaplain in Southorii Italy; 
and in 1869 curate of Addington, Bucking- 
hamshire. While at Glenalmond he attracted 
the notice of Gladstone, with whoso political 
and religious views ho identified himself 
through life. In 1865 ho published (as 
‘Scrutator’) a pamphlet in Gladstone’s 
support, ‘ Mr. Gladstone and Oxford.’ 
A hook, ‘ Science and Prayer,’ which 
reached a fourth edition in 1836, also aided 
his progress. In 1808 he published ‘ Is there 
not a Cause ? ’ (2nd edit. 1809), a dcfrncc 
of Gladstone’s Irish cliuroli policy. In 1870 
he was chaplain to Lord Napier and curate 
of St. Giles’s, Oamhcrwell. In 1871 ho 
was pxcaenled by Gladstone to tho City 
living of St. George’s, Botolph Lane. Tho 
church was closed in 1891, hut MacColl 
continued to receive the stipend. In 
1876, during the controversy over the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, he issued 
a clever attack on the judicial committee 
of the privy council, entitled ‘ Lawless- 
ness, Sacerdotalism and Ritualism.’ In the 
same year he was present at the second 
Bonn conference on reunion. In 1876 ho 
visited eastern Europe with Henry Parry 
Bidden [q. v.], and joined Liddon in 
denouncing Bulgarian atrocities wliioh they 
believed they had seen (Jounstoh’s Life 
and Letters of if. P. Liddon, pp. 210-11). 
He gave evidence before the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission of 1881. In 1884 he 
was presented by Gladstone to a residentiary 
oanonry at Ripon. He defended that states- 
man’s Irish poUoy in ‘ Reasons for Home 
Rule’ (1880, nine edits.). Few political or 
ecclesiastical controversies escaped his pen. 
In 1899 he received the hon, D.D. degree 


from Edinburgh University, and published 
‘The Reformation Settlemoiit ’ (10th edit. 
1901). Ho gave evidence (with parts of 
which ho was afterwards dissatisfied) before 
tho royal commission appointed in 1904 
to inquire into ritual excess. In 1903 he 
formally left the liberal party over its 
education policy. lie died suddenly in 
London on 6 April 1907. Ho married in 1904 
Consuelo Albinia, youngest daughter of 
Major-general W. H. Crompton-Stansfield, 
of Esholt Hall, Yorkshire, who survived him 
without issue. 

MacColl was largely self-educated, and 
raised hinmelf by industry, resolution, and 
literary aptitude. Cnnti'ovei'.sy was the 
breath of hts no.strils. Gladstone called him 
‘ the l)cst pamphleteer in England,’ but 
apparently distrusted his learning (A. C. 
Benson, Life of E. W. Benson, ii. 637). 
In addition to many oonlrihutions to periodi- 
cals, various pamphlets, and works relorred 
lo, MacColl published ; 1. ‘ Life Here and 
Heroaflor,’ sermons, 1891. 2. ‘Christianity 
in Relation to Scionoo and Morals,’ 1889, 
4th edit. 1890. 3. ‘England’s Respon- 

sibility toward.s Armenia,’ 1896. 4. ‘ The 
iSultan and tlio Powers,’ 1890. 6. ‘The 
Royal Commiasion and the Ornaments 
Rubric,’ 1006. 

[The 3’imoa, 6 April 1907 ; Guardian, lOApril 
1907 ; A. Macrae, llistoiy of tho Clan Macrae 
(in proof), p. 471; Men of the Time, 1887; 
D. (1. Lathbury, Coi'iei-pondcnco on Cburob 
and Religion of W. ii. Gladstone, 1910, li. 62, 
318; Clergy List, 1857 anti following years, 
and Ci'ookfortl’H Clerical Direotory, 188(1 and 
following years, n'horo tho dates of MacCoU’s 
ordination and early prol'orment.s are variously 
given; private infoimation.) A. R. B. 

MACCOLL, NORMAN (1843-1904), 
editor of tho ‘ Athemeum ’ and Spanish 
scholar, born on 31 August 1843 at 28 Ann 
Street, Edinburgh, wan only oliild of Alex- 
ander Stewart MacColl by his wife Eliza 
Fulford of Crediton. Ilia grandfather, 
Donald MacColl, clergyman of the Scottish 
cjriacopal church, became, later, footer to 
the duke of Gordon on his Lochaher 
eatatca. MacGoll’a father, a good olasaioal 
Hoholar, kept a private school of rejrate in 
Edinburgh, and his mother was an accom- 
plished woman . Noi'man was brought up at 
home together with his first conain, Mice 
Counter, now widow of James R. Jackson. 
He entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1862, but migrated next year to Downing, 
and was elected a scholar there in 1866. 
Ho took a high second class in the olassical 
tripos of 1866, a disappointing position, due 
partly to ill-health, partly, as his coach, 
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Richard Shilleto [q. v.], recogmsed,''to read- 
ing outside examination subjects. He was 
in 1809 eleoted a fellow of Downing, having 
won the Hare prize in 1868 with an essay on 
‘ Greek Sceptics from. Pjorrho to Sextus,’ 
which was published and indicated the bent 
of his mind. He graduated R.A. in 1866 
and proceeded M.A. in 1869. He became 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Jan. 1872, 
and was called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1875. 

At Cambridge MacOoll began an acquaint- 
ance with Sh’ Charles Dilke [q. v. Suppl. II] 
proprietor of the ‘ AtheiiDBum,’ and in 1871 
Dilke appointed him editor of that paper. 
He held the offiee to the end of 1900, 
working without any regular assistance till 
1890. 

As editor of the ‘ Athenajum ’ MacGoU, 
whose general knowledge was great and 
whose interests were ivide, was faithful to 
sound ideals of criticism, thorough, in- 
dependent, and well-informed. An artist in 
language, he kept a keen eye on the style of 
his contributors. He was oautious in his 
pohoy, but, once having settled it, was not 
easily moved. He claimed to be something 
of a tactician, when new ideas, as in the 
case of Darwin, made changes of view 
imperative, and he allowed his reviewers 
when they wore wrong to be oorreoted in 
published correspondence. 

His temperament onoom'aged independ- 
ence and a certain measure of isolation, 
partly from reserve and shyness, partly 
from his unwillingness to associate hrmself 
with any clique, and partly from a horror 
of self-advertisement; he went compara- 
tively little into society, although he visited 
occasionally Westland Marston’s Sunday 
parties, went regularly in later bfo to the 
Athenajum Club, was one of Le.slio Stephen’s 
Sunday ti'amps, and played a steady game 
of golf. His private generosity was notable, 
and much Idndness lay underneath a some- 
what sardonic humour. 

MacOoll travelled much on the Continent 
in his vacations, making one Spanish 
tour. He devoted hhnself seriously to the ! 
study of Spanish from 1874. He pub- , 
Ushed in 1888 ‘Select Plays of Calderon,’ 
with introduction and notes ; in 1902 a ' 
translation of Cervantes’ ‘ Exemplary 
Novels ’ (Glasgow, 2 vols.), and at the 
time of his death he was engaged on an 
edition of the ‘ MisoeUaneous Poems of 
Cervantes ’ which was published posthu- 
mously (1912). His Spanish publica- 
tions reflect his scrupulous methods of 
scholarship. He died suddenly at his 
residence, 4 Campden Hill Square, Ken- 
sington, on 16 Dec. 1904, from heart faUmn, 


and was buried at Charlton cemetery, 
Blackhoath, in the same grave with his 
parents. He was unmarried. 

A portrait by Clegg Wilkinson, painted 
shortly before his death, belongs to his 
cousin, Mrs. Jackson, who presented a 
replica to Downing i^Gollege, now m the 
Combination Room. ^A small but vivid 
sketch occupies the centre of Harry 
Eurniss’s vierv of literary characters at the 
reading-room of the British Museum (Pii?ic7t, 
28 March 1885). He endowed by ivill a 
lectureship at Cambridge in Spanish and 
Portuguese which bears his name, and left 
to the university library his Spanish hooks. 

[Information from Mrs. Jackson and college 
authorities; personal knowledge ; Athenajum, 
24 Deo. 1904 ; Morning Leader, 17 Deo. 1904 ; 
Publishers’ Circular, 10 Peb. 1906 ; Cambridge 
University Reporter, 8 June 1905 ; J. G. 
Jeaffreson, Book of Recollections ; memoir by 
Pitzmaiirico Kelly, before Miscellaneous Poems 
of Cervantes, 1912.] V. B. 

MACCORMAC, Sm WILLIAM, first 
baronet (1836-1901), surgeon, the elder son 
of Henry MacCormac [q. v.], a physician of 
Belfast, and Mary Newsham his ^vife, was 
born at Belfast on 17 Jan. 1836. The 
younger son, John, became a director of 
the Northern Linen Company at Belfast. 

William, after education at the Belfast 
Royal Academical Institution, studied at 
Dublin and Paris. In October 1851 ho 
entered Queen’s College, Belfast, as a 
student of engineering and gained engineer- 
ing scholarships there in liia first and 
second years. He then turned aside to the 
arts course, graduating B.A. in the old 
Queen’s University in 1856 and proceeding 
M.A. in 1858. He won the senior scholar- 
ship in natural philosophy in 1856, and next 
year was admitted M,D., subsequently re- 
ceiving the hon. degrees of M.Ch. in 1879 
and of D.Se. in 1882, with the gold medal 
of the university. The hon. degrees of M.D. 
and M.Ch. were also bestowed upon him 
in later life by the University of Dublin in 
June 1900. 

After graduation MacCormac studied 
sm’gery in Berlin, where he made lasting 
friendships \vith von Langenbeck, Billroth, 
and von Esmarch. Becoming M.R.C.S. 
England in 1857, he was eleoted in 1864 
E.B.C.S. Ireland. MacCormac practised as 
a surgeon in Belfast from 1864 to 1870, 
becoming successively sui'geon, lecturer on 
clinical sm'gery, and consulting surgeon to 
the Royal Hospital. He then moved to 
13 Harley Street, London, where he resided 
until death. 

At the outbreak of the Sl'anco- German 
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war in 1870 MaoCormao volunteered for 
service. Appointed to hospital duties at 
Metz, he was treated on his arrival as a 
spy and returned to Paris. Here ha joined 
the Anglo-American association ior the care 
of the wounded, and with others arrived 
at Sedan on the night of 30 Aug. 1870. 
Bivouacked in the waiting-room of the 
deserted railway station, MaoCormao, un- 
able to sleep, wandered up and down tho 
platform, and at 2 a.m. witnessed tho 
arrival of Napoleon IH and two attendants 
in a solitary cattle truck attached to an 
engine, and following the parly at a dis- 
tance was sole spectator ot tho Itmperor’s 
hardly-gained entrance to the town wliicli 
he soon loft again as a prisoner. Tho 
battle of Sedan began at 4 a.m. on 1 Sept., 
and during the first day more than a thou- 
sand soldiers were brought for treatment 
to the Caserne d’Asfeld, a deserted infantry 
barracks on tho ramparts, whioh Mnc- 
Connao and his companions had hastily 
converted into a hospital of 384 bods. 

Eeturning to Londun at the end of tho 
Franoo-Uorman war, ho was admitted in 
1871 at the Eoyal College of Surgeons of 
England to the raro cUatiuotion of an 
ad aindem fellowship. In tho same year 
he became, after a severe struggle, assistant 
surgeon at St, Thomas’s Hospital, which had 
just moved to tho Albert Embankment. 
He was made full surgeon in 1873 upon 
the resignation of Eredoriok lo Gros Clark 
(I811-18{)2), and he was lor twenty years 
lecturer on surgery in the medical school. 
Ha was elected consulting surgeon to tho 
hospital and. emeritus lecturer on clinical 
surgery in tho medical school on retiring 
from active work in 1893, 

Meanwhile MacCormac saw more war 
service. In 1870, as chief surgeon to ‘ tho 
National Aid Society for the Sick and 
Wounded ’ during tho Turco-Servian cam- 
paign, he was present at tho battle of 
Alo.\inatz. As honorary general aeorolary, 
he contributed largely to tho success ol 
the seventh International Medical Congress 
in London in 1881, tho ‘Transactions’ of 
whioh he edited ; ho was knighted on 7 Hoc. 
for these services, Ho was president of 
the Medical Society ol London in 1880 and 
of the metropolitan counties branch of 
the British Medical Association in 1890. 
MaoCormao was also sui’gean to the French, 
the Italian, Queen Charlotte’s, and the 
British lymg-in hospitals. He was an ex- 
ammer in surgery at the University of 
London and tor her majesty’s naval, army, 
and Indian medical services. In 1807 he 
was created a baronet and was appointed 


surgeon in ordinary to the Prince of Wales 
afterwards ICing Edward VII ; on 27 Sept’ 
1898 ho was made K.C.V.O. in recognition 
of professional servioos rendered to the 
Prince when ho injured his Imee. 

At tho Hoyal College of Surgeons of 
England, MacCormac was elected a mem- 
ber of the council in 1883, and in 1887 
of tho court ol examiners. lie delivered 
tho Bradshaw lecture in 1893, taking as 
tho subject ‘ Sir Astley Cooper and his 
Surgical Work,’ and ho was Hunterian 
orator in 1809. Ho wos elected president 
in 1896, and enjoyed the unique honour 
of ro-olcction on lour subsequonl occasions 
during the last of whioh ho presided over 
the contenary meeting hold on 26 July 1900. 
His war service was still further extended, 
and his great practical knowledge was 
utilised in tho South African campaign of 
1899-1900, when lie was appointed ‘ govern- 
ment consulting surgeon to the field force.’ 
In this capacity he visited all tho hospitals 
in Natal and Capo Colony, and went to the 
front on lour ooeiisions. in 1901 ho became 
K.U.B. for Ids work in South Alrioa, and an 
honorary serjeant-surgeon to lung Edward. 

Ho died at Bath on d Deo. 1001, and was 
buried at Konsal Green. Ho married 
in 1801 Katharine Maria, daiigliter of John 
Charters ol Beliast, but loft no issue. 

MacCormac was six foot two inches high, 
and well built in proportion. His industry, 
mastery of detail, rapidity ol work, and 
Irish bouhomio made him a first-rate 
organisor. At homo in tho medical ciroloa 
of Europe, lie broke clown tho insularity 
which stdl militaies against the progress of 
English surgery, and ho learned and taught 
what was done at homo and abroad. 

Of four portraits in oils, one, by Mr. H, 
Harris Brown, was proaonted to Queen’s 
CoUogo, Beliast, on 9 March 1897 ; two by 
Prinoo 'i’roubotskoi belong to Lady Mac- 
Cormao, and tho fourth is in the medical 
committoo room at St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
A marble bust by A. Drury, A.B.A., is in 
the central hall at St. 'Thomas’s Hospital. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared hi 
' Vanity Fair ’ in 1UU6. 

MaoCormao published : 1. ‘ Notes and 

Rocolloctions of an Ambuhuioo Surgeon, 
being an Aoconut of Work clone under the 
Hed Cross during tho Campaign of 1870,’ 
1871 ; translated into Gorman by Professor 
Louis Stromoyor, Hanover, 1871, and into 
Italian by Dr. Eugenio Beilina, Firenze, 
1872. 2. ‘ Sui'gioal Operations,’’ part 1, 
1886, 2nd edit. 1891 ; part 2, 1889. 3. ‘ On 
Abdominal Section for the Treatmont of In- 
traporitoucal Injury,’ 1887 ; translated into 
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German, Iieipzig, 1888. 4. ‘ An Address of 

Welcome on the Occasion of the Centenary 
Festival of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England,’ 1900; with biographionJ acoounts, 
often with portraits, of the sixty-one 
masters or presidents. 

[Belfast News Letter, C Deo. 1901 ; Northern 
Whig, 5 Deo. 1901 ; St. Thomas’s Hoaji. Re- 
ports, vol. xsx. 1901, p. 322 ; private infor- 
mation j peisoual Icnowlodge,] D’A. P. 

f MACDERMOT. HUGH HYACINTH 
O’EORICB, The MacDeemot (1834- 
1904), attorney-general for Ireland, bom 
on 1 July 1834 at Coolavin, co. Sligo, was 
eldest of the twelve ohilclren of Charles 
Joseph MacDermot, titular ‘Prince of 
Coolavin,’ by his wife Arabella O’Rorke, 
the last lineal descendant of the Breffny 
family. The family, which was Roman 
catholio, lost most of their lands in the 
civil tvars in Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, and they lived for generations in 
great retirement at Coolavin, "where the 
head, despite his narrow means, inaiutained 
much personal state (of. ARTUun Young’s 
Tour in Ireland, i.-219). 

A brother, John MacDermot {kno"wn 
locally from his swarthy comidexion as 
‘ The Blaolt Prhioe ’), became a canon of 
Aohonry and was a notable rider to hovmds. 

Educated at home by bis father until 
27 Aug, 1852, at eighteen he entered the 
Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynoolh, 
as a candidate for the priesthood. He was 
‘head of his year’ there in every subject. 
He remained at Maynooth until 1866, when 
he abandoned the ecclesiastical career, and 
obtaining a burse on the nomination of the 
bishops, entered in November the catholic 
university in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
of which Newman was rector. There 
during 1857 and 1858 he gained various 
distinctions in classic.s and English (Calen- 
dars, 1850-9). 

On lea"ving the university in 1859 Mac- 
Dermot read law in Dublin and London, and 
won a studentslnp of 60Z. a year given by 
the Council of Legal Education in London. 
Admitted a student of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, in Michaelmas term 1857, he was 
called in Michaelmas tei-m 1862, and was 
summoned to the inner bar in Eeb. 1877. 
He was elected a bencher on 11 Jan. 1884. 

MacDermot went the Connaught circuit, 
on which he became the chief junior. 
Ho later acquired leading Dublin business. 
Though no great orator, he was a first-rate 
la"wyer, and understood the management of 
witnesses and juries. 

At the celebrated Galw'ay election 


petition in 1872 before Judge Keogh, Mao- 
dormot held the jmiior brief for Colonel 
Nolan, the sitting member. He "was a 
senior coraisel in the action for hbel brought 
against Lord Clamicarde by Prank Joyce, 
hrs former agent, in 1883 ; and appeared for 
A. M. Sullivan [q. v.] in the prosecution for 
sedition in 1880, and for Hi'. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt in an attempt to quash on certiorari 
Blunt’s conviction by a crimes court in 1887. 
After taking silk MacDermot held a leading 
brief in nearly every important case from 
the West of Ireland, especially in those of 
a pohtical complexion. 

On the death of his father on 6 Deo. 
1873 MacDermot became ‘ The MacDermot ’ 
and titular ‘ Prince of Coolavin.’ A strong 
liberal in politics, he ivas made in May 
1885 solicitor-general for Ireland in Glad- 
stone’s second administration. He retired 
ivith the ministry in the following July, 
but held the oiBoe again from February to 
August 1880 in Gladstone’s third adminis- 
tration. When Gladstone became prime 
minister for the fourth time in 1892 Mao- 
Dermot was made attorney- general and 
was sworn of the privy cormoil in Ireland. 
He remained attorney-general till 1895. 
MacDermot never sat in the House of 
Commons. He failed in his only attempt 
to obtain a seat in 1892, when he contested 
West Derbyshire against Mr. Victor Caven- 
dish, afterwards ninth duke of Devonshire. 
He said laughingly that the voters mistook 
him for ‘ the Great Macdermott,’ the music- 
hall singer [see Maodeemoit, Gilbeet 
Hastings, Suppl. II j. 

MacDermot died on 6 February 1904 at 
10 FitzWilliam Place, Dublin, and was 
buried in the catholio church, Monaateradeii, 
CO. 81igo. He mairied twice : (1) on 1 Dec. 
1861, Mary (d. 1871), daughter of Edward 
Hou'ley, D.L., of Belleek Castle, by whom 
he had thi'ee sons ; (2) in 1872, Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry Blake, J.P., by 
whom he- had five sons. 

[Burlre’a Landed Gentry of Ii'eland, 1904, 
p. 3G8 ; Thom’s Directory for 1904 ; Irish 
'rimes and Independent, 8 Feb. 1904; The 
College Register of the Royal College of St. 
Patrick, Maynooth (27 Aug. 1852 and 7 Feb. 
1853).) D. F. 

MACDERMOTT, GILBERT HAST- 
INGS, whose real surname was Eaebell 
(1846-1901), music-hall singer, born on 27 
Eeb. 1846, served in youth in the royal navy. 
As ‘ Gilbert Hastings ’ he made his first 
appearance on the stage in 1869, as ‘ utility ’ 
actor at Dover. A few months later he 
come to London, making his first appear- 
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ance as ‘ G. H. Macdermott ’ at the' Oriental 
Theatre, Poplar. Later he played at 
the Grecian (1870-1), Britannia (1871-2) 
Sanger’s (1873), and the Gaiety (1873). A 
fair actor in parts like Myles-Na-G'oppalecn 
in ‘ The CoUeen Bawn,’ Richard Varney in 
‘ Amy Robsart,’ he wan also a versatile play- 
wright in melodi'ama, and among plays of 
his which were produced in London wore 
‘ The Headsman’s Axe ’ at the Grecian 
(1870), ‘ Driven from Home,’ at the Grecian 
(1871), ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ 

‘ Brought to Book ’ (with Henry Pottitt, 
[q.v.], 1876), both produced at the Britannia, 
and ‘ Racing ’ (1887), at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington. 

Meanwhile, in 1873 Macdermott made his 
first appearance at the London Pavilion 
muaio-hall, singing ‘ The Scamp,’ the first 
of a higldy successful series of comic songs. 
In 1874 he accompanied the opera-bovffe 
artiste, Julia Matthews, to America as both 
stage manager and actor. He ajrpearcd 
with her at the Baglo theatre, New York, 
in such pieces as ‘ The Irish Heiress ’ 
(1 Nov. 187G) and ‘ Girofld-Girolla,’ and 
played Bob Brierley in ‘ Tfao Ticket of 
Leave Man ’ (February 1876). On liis 
return to England in April 1876 ho acted 
at the Britannia Theatre in ‘ Brought to 
Book,’ and then returned to tlio London 
Pavilion, where he sang such popular songs 
as ‘ I’ll strike you with a Feather ’ and 
‘ The Two Obadiahs.’ 

!■ Early in 1878, when political excitement 
in England over the Russo-Turkish war 
ran high, and Lord Beaoouslield, the prime 
minister, sent a British fleet into Turkish 
waters to resist tho advance of Russia, 
Macdermott leapt into universal fame by 
his singing of a song written and composed 
by George William Hunt (1829 ?-190-l), a 
most fertile composer of mu.sic-ball aougn, 
wbo was author of some ballet music and 
of the incidental music to the burlesque 
‘ Monte Christo, Jr.,’ and was also a painf cr 
of some merit (he died in Essex County 
Asylum of softening of the brain on 3 March 
1904; cl. Musical Herald, April 1904; 
Beferee, 23 Oct. 1011). Hunt’s patriotic 
song of 1878, with a swinging tune and a 
refrain beginning : 

We don’t want to fight, 

But hj Jingo, if we do. 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got tho men. 
We’ve got the money too, 
became at Maodermott’s instigation the i 
watchword of the popular supporters of , 
England’s , bellicose poLioy. The ‘Daily 
News ’ on 11 March 1878 first dubbed 
the latter ‘ Jingoes ’ in derision, and George ] 
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Jacob Holyoake [q. v. Suppl. II] wrotTto 
the paper on 13 March 1878 of ‘The 
Jingoes— the new type of music-hall patriots 
who smg the Jingo song.’ Macdermott con 
tinned singing the ‘ Jingo ’ song for two 
years, and at his call the words ‘jingo’ 

and ‘jingoism’ passed permanently into the 

English language in the sense of ‘ aggres- 
sive patriot and aggressive patriotism ’ 
(cf. New English Diet. s.v. ‘ Jingo ’), 

Later songs which owed their popularity 
to Macdermott were ‘ On the Strict Q.T, 
and ‘Jubilation Day,’ which, set to the 
Boulangist tune ‘ Lo Pfiro de Viotoire,’ waa 
popular during Queen Victoria’s iubilee 
year, 1887. 

‘The Great Macdermott’ was of fine 
stature and commanding presence, and 
possessed a powerful if umnelodiona Voice. 
Ho was practically the last of the ‘ Uoii 
comiquos ’ of tho English music-hall, 
resplendent in evening dress with a vast 
cxqmnso of shirt-front. In his later year’s 
Macdermott performed in dramatic sketches 
at music-halls, making a hit in ‘ Our Lada 
in Red.’ His last appearances were at the 
London Pavilion and Tivoli muaio-hall in 
1894. Subsequently ho was proprietor and 
managing dirootor of several music-halls. 

Ho died of cancer at his residence in 
Clapham on 8 May 1901, and was buried at 
West Norwood ocinotcry. Ho was twice 
married, his second wile being well known 
on tbo music-hall stage as Annie Milburn. 
An engraved ]5ortriut appeared in the 
‘ Era,’ 11 May 1901. 

[Personal recollections j Daily Telegraph, 
!) May 1001 ; Thu 'J'imes, 10 May 1901 ; Era, 
llMaylOOl ; Notes and Qiiwies, 20July 1901; 
inlormation from Mr. Henry Davoy.] J. P. 

MACDERMOTT, MARTIN (1823- 
1905), Irish poet and arcliiteot, was born 
of catholic parent.s at 8 Orincind Quay, 
Dublin, on 8 April 1823. liis father, John 
MaoDormott (1785-18-12), was a merchant; 
his mother, Amolio 'L'hDrc.sc Boahell, was 
ol French descent. He was educated as a 
catholic in Dublin and Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
but became a protestant in early life. He 
rvas articled to Patrick .Byrne, R.II.A., a 
well-known Dublin architect, but his studies 
wero interrupted by j^articipation in the 
Young Ireland movement, lie occasionally 
wrote, ohiully in verse, for tho ‘ Nation ’ 
from 1840 onwards. M'hcn, in 1848, the 
Young Ii’clandors desired to enlist tho sym- 
pathy of tho French government in their 
struggle for Irish indopondonco, MaoDormott 
was one of tho doiegates sent to Paris to 
interview Lamartine, then foreign minister in 
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the new republican government. Lamartine MACDONALD, GEOE6E (1824-1905), 
made MacDermott and his friends poet and novelist, born on 10 Doc. 1824 at 
glowing speech of welcome but pubUshecI Hnntly, West Aberdeenshire, was descended 
so disappointingly colourless a report of from one of the 120 MacDonalds who made 
the interview in tlie official ‘ Moniteur ’ as good their e.scape from the massacre of 
to convince them of the impossibility of Glencoe in Eeb. 1692, His Jacobite great- 
practical help. Lamartine appears to have grandfather was born on IG April 1746, the 
understood the Irishmen to ask for armed day of the battle of Culloden, in wliioh his 
aid, whereas they only looked for moral great-great-grandfather, a red-haired piper, 
support (of. Gavan Duffy, Four Years of lost his sight. From Portsoy in Banffshire 
Irish History, pp. 667, 568). MacDermott the family ultimately moved to Huntly, 
remained in Paris as the representative of where George MacDonald’s grandfather, 
the ‘ Nation,’ but soon after its suppression who spoke Gaelic, was farmer and banker, 
in 1848 went to Birkenhead, where he com- The author’s father, also George MacDonald, 
pleted his training in a local architect’s grew up on the farm, marrying as hia 
office. Coming to London after 1850, he first wife Helen, daughter of Captain 
entered the office of (Sir) Charles Liddell, MaoKay, R.N., of Celtic lineage, and sister 
and was employed chiefly on the stations of the Gaelic scholar, Mackinto.sh MacKay 
of the Metropolitan raihvay extension. He [q. v.]. His parents were oongregaticnalist.?. 
obtained the post of chief architect to the Of five sons, George was the youngest. 
Egyptian government, and spent some years Has mother dying soon after his birth, 
in Alexandria fi'om 1866 onwards. Some his father married as his second wife, in 
twelve years later he retired and settled in 1839 Margaret MacOoll, who proved a kind 
London. His subsequent years were devoted stepmother to George and Ids brothers, 
to literary work. In 1879 ho translated George began his education on his father’s 
Viollot-lo-Duo’s ‘ Essay on the Military farm and then at a small school at Huntly. 
Arehlteotui'o of the Midcllo Ages.’ A In the autumn of 1840 he won at King’s 
constant oorrospondont of Sir Charles Gavan College, Aberdeen, a Fullertou bursary of 
Duffy [q. V. Suppl. II], he w'as intimately 141. as 12th bursar, and he attended college 
associated with him in 1892-5 in his for four years from 1840-1 to 1844-6, 
Bohemo of the ‘ New Irish Library,’ a series omitting 1842-3. He studied hard to 
of hooks , designed 1 to continue the the injury of his health, eking out his 
successful national library inaugurated narrow means by teaching. Sir William 
in 1843. For the series, which was not Duguid Geddea [q. v. Suppl. I] was among 
well supported, MacDermott prepared an his contemporaries. George took the third 
anthology of Irish poetry called ‘ The New prize in chemistry and was fourth prizeman 
Spirit of the Nation,’ 1894. He died at his in natural pliilosophy. 
residence at Gotham, Bristol, on 26 April Aheady a poet who saw symbolic mean- 
1005. ings in what others found commonplace, 

MacDermott’s poems are few and of he was regarded by the students as some- 
homely quality. Two of them, ‘ The Coulin ’ thing of a visionary. Of his umversity 
and ‘ Exiles Far Away,’ have aoMeved life ho gave a graphic picture in his poem 
great popularity. Ho is represented in ‘ Hidden Life ’ (in Poems, 1867). He 
‘ Brooke and Rolleston’s Treasury of Irish graduated M.A. in March 1845, and on 
Poetry’ (1006) by ‘Girl of the Red 28 February 1868 liis university made him 
Mouth.’ Besides the publications already hon. LL.D. 

cited, MacDermott edited ‘ Irish Poetry ’ Seelring a livelihood in tutorial work, 
for the ‘ Penny Poets ’ series j ‘ Poems and MacDonald removed to London soon after 
Ballads of Young Ireland’ (1896); and, graduating, and in Sept. 1848 he entered the 
with additions, Thomas Moore’s ‘ Life of theological college at Highjeury to prepare 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald ’ (1897). for the congregational ministry. 

He married about 1800 Mss Martha i Finding t^he ways of Highbury College 
Melladew of Liverpool, and by her had , uncongenial, he did not finish Ids course 
nine ohildron, of whom three sons and ; thei'e, but he was duly ordained to his first 
three daughters survived him. and only charge, the Trinity congregational 

[Fi-eeman’s Journal, 27 AprU 1905 ; corre- chapel at Arundel, in 1860. His_ spiritual 
apondence with present writei ; information intellectiial inci^emence masatiaiiecl 
kindly supplied by Miss Maud MacDermott of lus congregation. Proposals to reduce 
Taunton; the AroMtect and Contract Reporter, his small stipend on the ground of lack of 
May 1906; poisonal knowledge; Daffy’s doctrine in his sermons led to his resignation 
Young Ireland.] D. J. O’D. at the close of 1853. Resolving to devote 

von. Lxvin. — sup. rr. 
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himself to literature, lie moved to Man- 
oDster. There lie grew intimalo with 
Alexander John Scott [q. v.], principal of 
Owens College, and with Henry Septimus 
Sutton [q. v. Suppl. II], a religious poet who 
was a friend of Coventry Patmore. Both 
men deeply influenced MacDonald. Although 
ill-health and poverty made Ills position 
difSoult, Iiis work at Manchester brought 
him lus earliest recognition. In 1855 
he pubhshed his fust book, a poem ‘ Within 
and Without,’ of which the lirst dralt had 
been ivritten at Arundel in the winter 
of 1850. It is a poetic tragedy of 
married love and mi.sunders landing. In 
the ardour of their religions aspiration, 
many lines recall Browning’s earlier poems, 
especially ‘ Pauline,’ though without Brown- 
ing’s ohaenrity. The book won tho apprecia- 
tion ol Tennyson and the intoiiso admiration 
of Lady Byron, who became at once one of 
MacDonald’s close friends. A volume of 
poems pubhahod in 1867 strcugtlieued 
MaoDonald’a reputation, and in 1858 there 
appeared in prose ‘ Phantastos,’ a faerie 
allegorioal romance equally attractive as 
allegory and fairy-tale. It quickly took 
rank with ‘ Undine ’ and other olassics of tho 
kind. Its lyrics are among MacDonald’s 
most fascinating and impressive verso. 

MacDonald’s energy was thenceforth 
largely absorbed by prose fiction of two 
kinds, one of which dealt with tho mystical 
and psyohio and tlio other described 
humble life in Scotland. ‘ David Elgin- 
brod’ (1863; now edit. 1871), dedicated to 
Lady Byron’s memory, ‘ Adola Cathoart ’ 
(1804), and ‘ The Portent,’ a story of second 
sight (1864), were early studies in tho first 
category, and efleotivcly ohaUenged the 
materialism of the day, ‘ Aloe Porl)os ’ 
(1866) and ‘ Robert Paloonor ’ (1808) 
will rank among the classics of Scottish 
literature in their powerful delineation of 
Scottish oharaoter, their sense of tho 
nobility of country work, and their 
appreciation of ideal beauty. A quaint 
humour tinged MacDonald’s elern opposi- 
tion to the rigid theology of Scottish 
orthodoxy, and these boolcs did muoli to 
weaken the force of Calvinism and to 
broaden spiritual ideals. The same aim 
was pursued with growing effect in the 
suooeeding novels, chiefly in Scottish 
settings, ‘Malcolm’ (1876), ‘St. George 
and St. Michael ’ (1876), ‘ 'The Marquis of 
Lossie ’ (1877), a sequel te ‘ Maloohn,’ 

‘ Paul Paher, Surgeon ’ (1879), in which 
phOosophic reflection both in prose and 
verse predominates, ‘ Sir Gibbie ’ (1879), and 
‘ Castle Warlock, a homely romance ’ (1882). 
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Alter he gave up his formal miniatry 
at Ai'undcl, MacDonald long continued to 
preach as a layman. Prom his fij'st 
settling in Manchester he delivered sermons 
to a company of wurldng men who rented 
a room for the purpose, an,d when a serious 
illness compelled him in 1866 to winter in 
Algiers, liis hearers subscribed tho cost of 
the expedition. Prom Algie?’.s he returned 
to Hastings, and there throe years (1857- 
1860) wore spent before he finally .bottled 
in LondoJi. His first iioiisc was in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, and thence he moved 
to Tudor Lodge in Albert Street, Regent’s 
Park. In London his social circle quickly 
extended. His friendship with Frederick 
Denison Maurice led luin to become a lay 
inember of the Clmroh of England. Maurice 
was godfather to his fourth son. But his 
relations with nonconformists romnined 
close, and ho continued to accept invitations 
to preach in their puljnls as a layman. 

Like Robert Browning, who became a 
friend, ho often heard the Welsh poet 
preacher, Tliomas Jones [q. v.]. Ruslcin 
was another admiring ussocialo and visitor 
at MacDonald’s London house, and ho 
cited MacDonald’s poem, ‘ Diary of an Old 
Soul ' (1880), with Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha ’ 
and Kcblo’s hymns as evidence ‘ that the 
generation . . . might fairly claim to be 
an ago not dcstitule of religious poetry’ 
{Pleasures of England). MacDonald formed 
intimate friendships with such widely 
difl'oting picoplo as tho Carlyles, William 
Morris, Burno Jones, Lord Tennyson, 
Ootavia Hill, Doan Stanley, Matthew 
Arnold, tho eighth dnko of Argyll, John 
Stuart Blaokio, Lord Houghton, Lord and 
Lady Mount- Temple, Arthur Hughes, and 
his publisher, Alexander Strahan, to whose 
gonoiusity ho owed much. 

Bc3ido.s writing and proaohing without 
intonni.ssion, MacDonald was solo editor of 
‘ Good Words for tho Young ’ (1872-3), and 
he also looturod on Siiakespeare and other 
literary themes in London with great 
success. His lectures were at once scholarly 
and imaginative ; they woi'o delivered ex- 
tempore. Por a slioi't time ho held an evening 
lectureship in litoraturo at King’s College, 
London, and in 1872 he wont on a lecturing 
tour in America, where ho found enthusiastic 
audienccB. There ho met Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Oliver Wondoll Holmes, C. D. 
Warner, R. W. Gilder, and Emerson. 

Despite his activity, MacDonald’s income 
was still small. In 1 877 ho was granted by 
tho special desire of Queon Victoria a civil 
list pension of 100 f. In the interests 
of health from 1881 to 1902 ho spent the 
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greater part of each year at Ca&a Coraggio 
at Bordiglieia. The house was built by 
himself largely out of contributions by 
friends. At Bordighera as in London, 
where his charities were unceasing, he ' 
proved a friend to all the neighbouring poor-. 
In 1902 he returned to England to a house 
birilt for him at Haalemere by liis eldest 
son. He died after a long illnes.s at Ash- 
tead, the home of his youngest daughter, 
now Lady Troup, on 18 Sept. 1005. His 
ashes after cremation at Woking were buried 
in the English cemetery at Bordighera. 

Of two portraits in oil by Sir George Reid, 
one is in the library of Iving’s College, 
Aberdeen, and the other belongs to Dr. 
Grevihe MacDonald, of 86 Harley Street, 
who also o;viis a portrait in red chalk by 
E. E. Hughes, dating about 1880. A bust 
by George AndoiBon Lawson [q. v. Suppl. H] 
was shown at the Royal Academy in 1871. 

MacDonald married in 1851 Louisa, 
daughter of James PoweU, who was in 
complete sympathy with liis ideals. She 
adapted for stage repi'c.seiitation a serie.s 
of scenes from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in which her husband and her children took 
part, and the experiment led the way lor 
later revival by others o£ old miracle plays. 
She died and was buried at Bordighera in 
1902 soon after the celebration of her 
golden wedding. Of a family of six sons 
and five daughters, five sons and two 
daughters survived their father. The eldest 
son is Dr. GreviUo MacDonald, and the 
youngest daughter, Winifred Louisa, is wife 
of Sir Charles Edward Troup, K.O.B., LL.D. 

MaoDouald was above all else a poet. 

‘ The Diary of an Old Soul ’ must rank 
with the best work of Crasliaw and Vauglian. 
Both Ills verse and Ills stories for oliildren 
have a dainty humour and an unobtrusive 
.symbolism which 2 )lao 0 tlioin in much the 
same category as Hans Anderson’s tales. 
In the beautiful simplicity of his character 
and in his courtly charm of maimer Mac- 
Donald has been likened to Count Tolstoy, 
but to an extent unltnown to Tolstoy’s later 
life he mingled with the world. Besides the 
books already named, MacDonald’s works 
hiolude : 1. ‘ Umspokeii Sermons ’ (3 vols. 

1867, 1885, and 1889). 2. ‘The Disciple, 

and other Poems,’ 1808. 3. ‘ England’s 

ilntiphon,’ 1888; new edit. 1871. 4. ‘At 
the Back of the North Wind,’ 1871. 5. 

‘ The Princess and the Goblin,’ 1872. 6. 
‘Ranald Eannermaii’s Boyhood,’ 1871. 7. 
‘Gutta Percha Willie,’ 1873. 8. ‘Thomas 

Winglold, Curate’ (in ‘ The Day of Rest’), 
1876, new edit. 1880. 9. ‘ Letters from 

Hell,’ with preface by George MacDonald, 
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1881. 1 0. Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ study 

with the text of the folio of 1623 (1885). 
11. ‘Mii'aoles of our Lord,’ 1886. 13. 

‘ Home Again,’ 1887. 13. ‘ There and 

Back,’ 1891. 14. ‘ The Hope of the Gospel,’ 
1892. 15. ’Heather and Snow,’ 1893. 16. 

‘ A Dish of Orts,’ a volmne of essays, 1893. 
‘Works of Fancy and Imagination,’ a 
iollective edition (excluding the novels), 
appeared in 1886 (10 vols.). MacDonald’s 
‘ Poetical Works ’ (2 vols. ) appeared in 1893 
(new edit. 1911). In 1004 a new coHeeted 
edition of ‘ The Fairy Tales ’ followed, and 
in 1905 a new edition of ‘ Phantastes ’ 
illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 

[The Times, 19 Sept. 1905 ; Contempoiary 
Review, Dec. 1871, art. signed Henry Hol- 
beach ; Bookman, Nov. 1803; Biactiiood’s 
Magazine, Mar. 1891, a generous appieciation 
by Sir WiUiam Geddes ; George MacDonald, 
a biographical and critical appreciation, by 
Joseph Johnson, 1906 ; private infoimation. 

A. M-n. 

MACDONALD, Sik HECTOR 
ARCHIBALD (1853-1003), major-general, 
youirgest of five sons of William Macdonald, 
a crofter-niason, by his wife Ann, daughter 
of John Boyd, was born at Rootfielcl, 
Urquhart, on 13 April 1853. After employ- 
ment in a draper’s shop at Dingwall, he 
enlisted as a private in the 92nd Gordon 
highlanders in August 1870, when eighteen, 
and served about nine and a half yeai's 
in the ranks and as colour-Bergeant. 
He first saw active service in the 
second Afghan war. On 27 Sept. 1879 
he showed sldU and energy in driving 
the enemy from the Hazardarakt pass 
near Karatiga and thereby enabling Lord 
Roberts to continue his march to Kushi. 
He again distinguished himself at the 
action of Charasiab on 6 October follow- 
ing by dislodging a picquet, which was 
causing much annoyance by its fire. He 
was mentioned in despatches on both 
occasions. He took part in the Maidan 
expedition, in the operations round Kabul in 
December 1879, including the defence of 
the Sherpm’ cantonments, the attack upon 
Takt-i-Shah, the engagement of Childukh- 
tan, and the second action at Charasiab. 
He aooompanied Lord Roberts on his march 
from Kabul to Kandahar in August 1880, 
and was engaged at the reconnaissance of 
31 August and at the battle of 1 September, 
distinguishing himself at the capture of 
Ayub Khan’s camp at Baba Wali. His 
daeh and prowess m the field, which won 
him the sobriquet of ‘ Fighting Mac,’ led 
General Roberts to promote him at Kabul to 
the rank of second lieutenant in the Gordon 
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highlandors ; hia commission was ratified on 
7 Jan. 1880, when his claymore was pre- 
sented to him by his brother oifloers. He was 
awarded the Afghan medal with three clasps 
and the bronze decoration (Do.spatchea, 
Land. Gaz. 16 Jan. 1880). On the way home 
from India Macdonald and two oompaniea 
of the 92nd High]ander.s were landed in 
Natal to join Sir George CoUey [q. w.] in 
his attempt to relievo the British garrisons 
in the Transvaal. At the battle of Majuba 
‘Fighting Mao’ displayed heroic courage 
{Land. Gaz. 3 May 1881). He was taken 
prisoner, but General Jouhert was so im- 
pressed -with the bravery of his defence that 
on his release his sword was returned to him. 
He became full lieutenant on 1 July 1881. 

In 1883 Macdonald’s appointment to a 
po.st in the Egypt!, an constabulary under 
Valentine Baker [q. v. Suppl. I] opened a 
new phase in his career. Incidentally he 
shared in the Nile expedition of 1885, serving 
os garrison adjutant at Aasiout from 
22 Jan. to 5 Juno 1885. After the failure 
of that expedition Macdonald played 
an important part in roorgauising the 
Egyptian army, and was mainly associated 
with the training of the lltli Sudanese 
regiment, w'hieh he modelled on Iho High- 
landers. Ho became captain in 1888, and 
was transferred to the Egyptian army. The 
Sudan campaign of 1888-91 gave Macdonald 
the opportunity of testing the steadiness of 
the Sudanese troops under hia ooiumand. 
Their conduct at Toski (3 Aug, 1889) and 
the capture of Tokar (19 Feb. 1891) re- 
flected great credit on Macdonald’s training 
and example {Land. Gaz. 11 Jan. 1889 and 
6 Sept. 1889). Ho received the medal with 
two clasps, bronze star with clasp, third-class 
of the Medjidie, and the distinguished service 
order (25 Feb. 1890), as well as the third-class 
of the Osmaiiio. Ho was promoted major 
on 7 July 1891 and was attached to tho 7lh 
royalfusiliers, while remaining in Egypt. In 
1896, whon /Sir Herbert (afterwards Vis- 
count) Kitchener began the reoonquost of 
the Sudan, Macdonald was appointed to 
the command of a brigade of Egyptian 
infantry in the expedition to Dongola. 
Both at Ferkeli on 7 Jmie and Hafir on 
19 September he showed a rare gift for 
handling troops, and for his services received 
the brevet of lieut. -colonel on 18 Nov. 1896 
and the Egyptian medal rvith two clasps. 
He served also in ‘the Nile expedition of 
1897-8, and commanded an Egyptian 
brigade at tho action of Abu Hamed 
{Land. Qaz. 26 Jau. 1898, two clasps to 
Egyptian medal), and at the battle of 
Atbara (8 April 1898). The adroitness 


ho displayed at Omduiinan (2 Sept. 1808) 
in wheeling round his brigade through 
a complete half oirole, half battalion 
by half battalion, to meet an unexpected 
flank attack of tho Eervishes, turned what 
might have proved disaster into victory 
(Land. Oaz. 21 May and 20 Sept. 1898). 
‘ Fighting Mac ’ became a popular hero 
on his return, and the enthusiasm was 
enhanced by tho fact that he had risen from 
the ranks. He had been nominated C.B. 
on 22 June 1897, and was appointed A.D.C,' 
to Queen Victoria, with brevet of colonel' 
on 16 Nov. 1898. Ho was thanked by botli 
Houses of Parliament and received the 
Egyptian medal with two clasps. 

From 24 Oct, 1899 till 3 Jan. 1900 he was 
a brigadior-goncral in India, commanding 
tho Sirhind district iir the Punjab with 
headquarters at [Jmballa ; he attained the 
rank of major-goneral on relinqui.shiiig the 
oommand. On the death of Major-general 
Wauchopo [q. v. Suppl. I] at tho battle of 
Magersfontoin (10 J)eo. 1899) Macdonald 
sucoecdod him in iho oommand of the 
Highland brigade, and at once prooeecled 
to South Alriea. Tlioro ho maintained 
his liigh ropuialion. Ho prepared the 
way for Lord Jlobcrt.s’s march to the 
relief of Khnberloy by seizing Koodoosberg 
(6-8 Fob. 1900), and by this demonstration 
iho allonlion of tho Boors was distraoled 
from tho main advanoo. Ho was xu'caent 
at the operations which resulted in the 
fcuiToiider of CIcneral Cronjo’s army at 
Paardebei'g (16-27 Fob. 1900). In the 
attack on tho Boor laager on 18 Feb. 
he was slightly wounded while leading the 
Highland brigade. During tho reduction 
of the Free Stale he was atiaohed to tho 
ninth divi.sion under Sir Hojiry Colvile 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], On tho march from 
Lindley to Hoilbron ho took part in several 
stubbornly contested actions (27-31 May 
1900), and w'us engaged in tho operations 
that led to tho surrender of General Prins- 
loo at Brandwatcr. During the subsequent 
guerilla warfare ho directed bodies of 
troops in the south-east of tho Orange 
Rivor Colony, being from tho bogiiming 
of 1901 stationed at Aliwal North. For 
his services in South Africa ho was created 
a K.C.B. in 1900, and given tho command 
of the Bolgaiiin district in southern India 
in 1901. In May 1902 bo was transferred 
to tho oommand of tho troops in Ceylon. 

There disaster hofcl him. Early in 1903 
an opprobrious accusation against him was 
reported to tho governor of Coylon (Sir 
West Ridgeway), who at once granted 
Macdonald’s request for leave to return to 
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London and diaoiiss the matter witli tlie 
war office authorities. The latter directed 
a coui’t of hiqniry to be held in Ceylon. 
Macdonald left London on his way tlnther 
on 24 March, and shot himself next day at 
the Hotel Regina in Paris. He was buried in 
the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. In 1884 he 
married Christina McDonald, daughter of 
Alexander MacLouohlan Duncan of Leith ; 
she died at Edinburgh on 11 March 1911, 
leaving one son. 

Macdonald holds an exceptional place in 
the history of the British army as a private 
who rose wholly by virtue of his soldierly 
capacity and physical courage to all but 
the highest military rank. As a dauntless 
fighter and a resourceful leader of men 
in battle he acquired well-merited fame. 
A rough tongue always showed traces of 
his origin. Among the Highlanders liis 
memory was idoli.sed. A memorial in the 
form of a tower 100 feet high was completed 
at Dingwall, overlooking his birthplace, on 
23 May 1907. 

[The Times, 20 March 1003 ; T. E. (1. 
Coaloa, Hootor Miiodonalcl, 1900 ; D. Caniphcll, 
Major-General Hector A. Macdonald, 1900; 
D. L. Croinh, Hector Macdonald, 1 903 ; Hart’.s 
and Official Army Lists ; >S. I*. Oliver, The 
Second Afghan War, 1878-80, 190S; Lord 
Roberts, Porty-Ono Years iu India, 30th 
edit, 1898 ; G. W. Stoevona, With Kitchener 
to IChartmn, 1898, pp. 57, 278 saq. ; Winston 
Churohill, The Hirer War, 1890 ; Maurice, 
History of the War in South Africa, 4 vols. 
1000-10.] H. M. V. 

MaDOHALD, JOHN BLAKE {1829- 
1901), Scottish artist, son of James 
McDonald, wood mercliant, was born at 
Bohai'in, Morayshire, on 24 May 1820. He 
was educated there, but, going to Edinburgh 
with a taste for art, he entered the academy 
of the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh in 
1853. He proved a good student both 
then and later in the life school of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, where in 1802 
he won the first prize for painting from 
the life. But retaining much of the 
obiarosouro of the earlier school, and being, 
ill spite of a oertain dexterity and force of 
execution, heavy in handling and dull 
in colour, his pictures lacked the charm and 
fine qiiahty which mark those of Lauder’s 
beat pupils. They were efleotive, however, 
and popular, for most of the more important 
dealt with dramatic or picturesque episodes 
in highland history or Jacobite romance, 
and in 1802 he was elected an associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy and academi- 
cian in 1877. In 1874 he was in Venice, 
whore he painted a mnnber of pictures, and 


after 1878 ho practically abandoned figure 
for landscape, in which he did some vigorous 
work of the tran.seript land in both oil and 
water-colour. One of his best pictures, 
‘ Prince Charlie leaving Scotland,’ is in the 
Albert Institute, Dundee, and Ms diploma 
work, ‘ Glencoe, 1692,’ is also a oharaoteristio 
example. Dying in Edinburgh on 20 Dec. 
1901, he was survived by his second wife 
and a grown-up family. 

[Scotsman, 21 Deo. 1901 ; R.S.A. Report, 
1902 ; Nat. GaU. of Scotland Cat.] J. L. C. 

MACDONALD, Sie JOHN DENIS 
(1826-1908), inspector-general of hospitals 
and fleets, horn at Cork on 26 Oct. 1826, 
was youngest son of James Macdonald, 
artist, by Ms wife Catherine, daughter of 
Deiiia McCarthy of Kilcoleman, co. Cork. 
His father was the representative of the 
Ca.stloton branch of the Macdonald family, 
and claimant of the Annandale peerage 
through his great-grandfather, the Hon, 
Jolui Jolmston of Stapleton. He was pri- 
vately educated, and after attending the 
Cork school of medicine went to King’s 
College medical school to finish liis course. 
Having qualified, he entered the navy as 
assistant .surgeon in 1849 and was appointed 
to the Royal Hospital, Plymouth. In 
1852 ho was appointetl to the Herald, and 
continued iu her on surveying service in 
the South Paoiflo until 1850. In the 
same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society for his um’cmitting micro- 
scopic studies with the aid of the sounding- 
lead, dredge, and tow'ing-net, and was 
promoted to surgeon. In 1862 he was 
awarded the Makdougall- Brisbane medal 
by the Royal Society of Edinburgh for his 
deep -sea mvestigations. In 1864 he w'as 
appointed to Haslar Hospital, and in Juno 
1870 as stall surgeon to the Lord Warden, 
flagship in the Mediterranean. In 1871 
ho was awarded the Gilbert Blane medal. 
In March 1872 he wa.s appointed to the 
flagship at Port,smouth for service as 
professor of naval hygiene at Netlay ; tMs 
post he continued to hold after his pro- 
motion to deputy inspector-general in 
Eeb, 1875. In Jrdy 1880 he was promoted 
inspector-general, and in that rank was in 
charge of the Royal Naval Hospital at Ply- 
mouth from 1 883 to 1 886. He retired on 24 
May 1886. He was made K.C.B. in 1902. 
His chief publications were ‘ The Analogy of 
Sound and Colour ’ (1869); ‘Outlines of 
Naval Hygiene ’ (1881) ; and a ‘ Guide to the 
Microsoopioal Examination of Drinking 
Water’ (1883). He died at Southall on 
7 Eeb. 1908. 
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Macdonald was twice married: (1) in 
1863 to Sarah Phcehe {d. 1873), daughter 
of Ely Walker of Stainland, Yorkshire, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters ; 
(2) to Erina, daughter of WiUiam Archer, 
prebendary of Limerick. She died in 
1893, without issue. 

[The Times, llEeb. 1908 ; information from 
the faniily.j L. 6. C. L. 

MACDONELL, Sir HUGH GUION 
(1832-1904), soldier and diplomatist, was 
second sou of Hugh MacDonell, who as 
British consul-general at Algiers rendered 
important services, and with his second wife, 
daughter of Admiral Uhioh, the Danish 
consul-general, went through a period of 
great personal suffering and danger during 
Lord Exmouth’s mission and the bombard- 
ment of the town m 1810. Owmg to sub- 
sequent protests of the Dey agamst the 
elder MaeDonell’s continuance in the office 
of consul-general, he was pensioned off, and 
retired to Elorenee, where his son, Hugh 
Guion, was born on 5 March 1832, being one 
of a family of two sons and six daughters. 
His elder brother, General Sir Alexander 
F. MacDonell, died m 1891. His eldest 
sister, married to the Marquis de la Maris- 
mas, was Dame du Palais to the Empress 
Eug4nie and died ui 1908. 

Hugh was educated for the army at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Ho 
joined the rifle brigade in 1849, and served 
for tliroo years in British Kaffraria. He 
rethed from the army on 1 1 March 1 863, and 
entered the diplomatic service in tlio follow- 
ing year, becoming attache at Florence. He 
was promoted to be paid attaohb at Con- 
stantmople in December 1868, and served 
there till 1806, when he was transferred 
to Copenhagen. In 1860 he was appointed 
secretary of legation at Buenos Ajres, was 
transferred to Madrid in 1872, and after 
three years of service there was promoted 
to be secretary of embassy at Berlin (1876-8) 
and subsequently at Rome (1878-82). After 
serving as charge d’affaires at Munich from 
1882 to 1886, he hold in succession the 
appointments of British envoy at Rio 
(1886-8), at Copenhagen (1888-93), and at 
Lisbon (1893-1902). The outbreak of war 
between Great Britaui and the two South 
African repubhos m October 1809 raised 
some very difficult and delicate questions 
between this country and Portugal, whose 
port at Lourengo Marques was directly 
conneoted with the Transvaal by rail and 
afforded the principal, if not the only, 
channel for supphes and external oommuni- 
oations when access through the British 
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colonies had been closed. MaoDonell’s 
management of the discussions which he 
had to conduct on these subjects was per- 
fectly tactful and conciliatory, and con- 
tributed in no .small degree to the mainte- 
nance of cordial relations. 

His services wore recognised by the dis- 
tinction of C.M.G. ui 1889 ; O.B. in igflo • 
K.C.M.G. in 1892 ; and G.C.M.G. m 1899! 
On liis retirement in 1902 he was mads a 
privy councillor, and died in London on 25 

Jan. 1904. MaoDoneU married in July 1870, 

while at Buenos Aires, Amie, daughter of 
Edward Lmnb, of WaUington Lodge, Surrey, 
by whom ho had four sons and one daughter! 

[The Times, 2G Jaii. 1904 ; Foreign Office 
List, 1905, p. 268 ; The Scourge of Cbris- 
tondom, by Lioub.-col. Playlair, pp. 249-305.] 

S. 

MACE, JAMES, ‘Jem Maoe’ (1831- 
1910), pugilist, horn on 8 April 1831 at 
Beeslon, near Swaffbam, Norfolli, was son 
of a tenant on the Windham Estates there. 
Early in life ho was associated with a travel- 
hng booth, whore ho played the violin and 
gave boxing exhibitions. Wliilo thus engaged 
ho attracted the notice of Nat Langham, a 
shotvman and former boxing champion, the 
only vanquisher of Tom Sayers [q.v.], who 
invited Maoe to join his show. Maoa made 
groat strides in boxing ; liis first important 
light took place on 2 Got. 1866 at Mildonhall, 
Sulfolk, when ho delcatcd a local boxer 
named Slack. Hi.s fame soon reached 
London, and on ] 7 Feb. 1857 he mot and 
easily beat Bill Thorpe at Canvey Island. 
Mace was thonooforlh acknowledged to bo 
one of the bo.st hoxors of his generation. 
With boxing matobes Mace long combined 
the avocations of publican and circus 
performer. In 1858 ho kept the Swan Inn, 
Swan Lane, Norwich, and in 1861 the ‘ Old 
King John,’ Hnlywoll Lane, iShoroditoh. 
lie toured ivith Pablo Fanquo’s cirous during 
1861, and witli Ginnott’s oirous in 1862. 
At ono time he was proprietor of the 
Btrawborry reoroation grounds, Liverpool. 

Meanwhile his famo as a boxer grew, and 
his inatohoa were numerous. Ho defeated 
Bob Brottlo, a former victor, on tho Essex 
coast, on 19 and 20 Jan. 1860, thus becoming 
middle-weight cliampion. Mace’s victory 
on 18 June 1861 oyer Bam Hurst (a Lan- 
cashire giant, 6 ft. 2| ins. in height and 
weighing 16 stone) greatly inoroasod his 
reputation, and ho was challenged for the 
championship by Thomas King [q.v.] for 
2002. a side. Tho meeting took place on 
28 Jan. 1802, and after forty-three rounds 
of very even fighting Maoe won by aoieiitifio 
methods; but he was in turn beaten at 
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Aldershot by King on 20 Nov. following. On 
King’s retirement Maoo resumed the title of 
champion, was challenged by and beat Joe 
Goss after a severe battle at Plumstead 
Marshes, Purfleet, on 1 Sept. 1863, and 
again defeated him decisively on 6 Aug. 
1866. A ohampionahip match with an 
Irish giant, O’Baldwin (afterwards Ned 
Baldwin), 6 f t. 4^ ins. in height, was arranged 
for 15 Oct. 1807 ; but the laws against 
prize-fighting were at length rigidly enforced, 
and Mace was arrested, having been chased 
by the police from Woodford, Essex, and 
bound over to keep the peace. Mace then 
went to Amerioa, where at New Orleans he 
outfought Tom Allen of Birmingham on 
10 May 1870, and drew with Joe Cobnrn 
on 30 Nov. 1871. A visit to Canada pre- 
ceded his return to London. Subsequently 
he continued his boxing career in Australia, 
and carried on a publican’s business at 
Melbourne. He again retm’ned to Eng- 
land, and in 1901 was in charge of the 
‘ Black Bull.’ Colville Street, Bmuingham, 
but later, falling into poverty, toured the 
country with travelling shows and gave 
jarring exhibitions till his death at 
Jarrow on 30 Nov. 1910. 

Mace married twice late in life and had 
issue. A black and tint portrait appeared 
in the ‘ Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette,’ 14 
April 1899. 

The last of the representatives of the old 
prize ring, Mace, who had a fine constitution 
and was of great strength and agility, had 
few if any superiors in his art. He had a 
graceful and effective style, combined with 
accurate and scientific judgment andstraight 
hitting, especially with the left. In his 
matches with Joe Goss he maintained the old 
traditions of the ring, and remained incor- 
ruptible at a time when boxing was on its 
decline. He never met liis contemporary, 
Tom Sayers [q. v.], whose superior some 
judges considered him to be. 

[The Times, 1 Dec. 1910; Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Gazette, 2 Dec. 1910 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 2 April 1910 (interview) ; H. D. 
Miles, Pugilistioa, 1900, iii. 444-488 ; Pistiana, 
1868 ; P. W. J. Henning, Some Reoolleotions 
of the Prize Bing, 1888, and 'Bights for 
the Cliampionsliip, 1902, ii. 440 seq. (with 
portrait).] W. B. 0. 

MAOFADYEN, ALLAN (1860-1907), 
bacteriologist, born on 26 May 1860 at 
Glasgow, was youngest of the four sons 
of Archibald Macfadyen, bra^s founder 
in Glasgow, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of D. McKinlay of Stornaway. He was 
educated at Dr. Bryce’s collegiate sohool 
at Edinburgh from 1871, and became a 


student in the university of Edinburgh 
in 1878, graduating M.B., C.M. (1883), 
M.D. rvith gold medal (1886), and B.So. 
in hygiene (1888). He studied chemistry 
and bacteriology in Berne, Gottingen, and 
Munich, and returning to England became 
a research scholar of the Grooom’ Company 
(1889-1892), and lecturer on bacteriology 
at the College of State Medicine in London, 
which was subsequently amalgamated with 
the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine 
(afterwards called the Lister Institute), 
of which Macfadyen rvas made director 
in 1891. In 1903 Macfadyen was appointed 
.secretary of the governing body as well as 
head of the bacteriological department. To 
him fell a very large share in planning and 
organising the present building of the 
Lister Institute on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment. He contracted typhoid fever in 
1902 while engaged in investigating its 
bacillus. Prom 1901-4 he was Eullerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal 
Institution, where he delivered lectures on 
‘ The Cell as the Unit of Life,’ posthumously 
published in 1908. In 1905 he resigned 
his official position at the institute, 
and devoted himself entirely to original 
work, in the pursuit of whioli he aooidentally 
infected himself with Malta fever and 
t 3 q)lioid fever. Ho died at Hampstead a 
martyr to science on 1 March 1907 and was 
buried there. 

Maofadyen’s main bacteriological work 
was on the intracellular juices or endotoxhis 
of certain bacteria. While some germs such 
as those winch produce diphtheria and 
tetanus give off poisons as they grow, others, 
such as those responsible for cholera and 
typhoid fever, retain their poisons, which 
are therefore known as endotoxins. In 
order to obtain these ondotoxins Macfadyen 
froze baoteria by moans of Sir James 
Dewar’s liquid air to a temperature of 
- 190° C., and then ground up the bacteria 
thus rendered brittle. He showed that 
by injecting small doses of these endo- 
toxins into animals immunity from the 
disease could be established. In much 
of tliis work he was assisted by Mr. S. 
Rowland. Proofs of immunity had just 
been reached at the date of Maofadyen’s 
death. He investigated, too, thermoplulio 
bacteria, namely those wliioh can live at 
a temperature of 140° 0. ; and with Sir 
James Dewar proved that the vital pro- 
cesses of some baoteria are not destroyed 
by a temperature of — 260° 0. or only 23 
above that of absolute zero. His early 
work dealt largely with the fermentative 
action of baoteria. 
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Besides the work mentioned, Mac- 
fadyen published many memoirs in medical 
and scientific periodicals, including the 
‘ Journal of Anatomy and Physiology,’ 
Tols. xxi., xxv.-xxvi. ; ‘ Proceedings of the 
Eoyal Society,’ 1889 ; ‘ Transactions of 
the International Congress of Hygiene,’ 
vol. ii . ; ‘ Journal of Pathology and 

Bacteriology,’ 1894. 

He married on 7 Jan. 1890 Marie, daughter 
of Professor Carthng, director of the 
botanical gardens at Dettingeii, but left 
no issue. 

[Memoir by Prof. R. Tanner Hewlett, M.D., 
appended to The Coll as tlie Unit of Life, 
1908 (mth photograph and list of published 
papers) ; Brit. Med. Journ. 1907, i. (iOl ; 
information from Ms brother, Arcliibald 
Maofadyeu.] H. H. B, 

MACPAEREH, WALTER CECIL 
(1826-1905), pianist and composer, born in 
Villiers Street, Strand, London, on 28 Aug. 
1826, was j'oungost son of George Macfarren 
[q. V.], dranaatist, and brother of Sir George 
Alexander Maofnrren [q. v.]. Having from 
Ma fourth year shown gifts for music, ho 
was a choir-boy at Westminster Abbey 
under James Turle (1836-11), and sang at 
Queen Victoria’s coronation. When his 
voice broke, he had thoughts of becoming 
an artist, and took some lessons in painting, 
and then served as salesman in a Brighton 
pianoforte warehouse. At the poisunsion of 
his brother, he entered the Eoyal Aciiclcmy 
of Music in October 1812, learning the 
pianoforte under W. H. Holmes and com- 
position under his own brother and Cipriani 
Potter. In January 1846 lie became a 
sub-professor of the pianoforte, and re- 
mained on the staff of the Royal Academy 
fifty-seven years, for many years lecturing 
there six times annually as well as teaching 
the piano. Ho always remained a sound 
performer of the older school. Ho also 
composed many small but solid pianoforte 
pieces, natural, pleasing, and always highly 
finished in style, reoaUing Mendelssohn 
and Sterudnle Bennett. l£s vocal works 
included two ohm'oh services and many 
short secular pieces ; the part-song ‘ You 
stole my Love’ proved very successful. He 
produced an overture to ‘ The Winter’s Talc ’ 
(1844) ; an overture to ' The Taming of the 
Shrew ’ (1845 ) ; ‘ Beppo,’ a concert over- 
ture (1847). Ho suffered from weak eye- 
sight, but did not share his brother’s fate 
of total blindness. Erom 1873 to 1880 he 
oonduoted the concerts at the Royal 
Academy, and from 1877 to 1880 was 
treasurer of the Philharmonic Society. Re- 


suming the composition of large works he 
produced with success at Kuhe’s Brighton 
Eestivals his ‘ Pastoral Overtiue ’ (1878) 

‘ Hero and Leander ’ (1807), and a com- 
plete symphony in B flat (1880) ; none waa 
sufficiently original to retain a place in the 
concert repertory. In 1881 there followed 
a concert-piece for pianoforte and orchestra 
written for lus pupil. Miss Kuhe, and the 
only large composition of his to be printed 
and lie produced an overture to ‘ Henry V ’ 
at the Norwich Festival. 

Macfarren was appointed musical oritio 
to the ‘ Queen ’ newspaper in 1862, and 
contributed articles, moderately conseiva- 
tive in tone, till bia death. For the music 
publishers Ashdown and Parry (afterwards 
Edwin Ashdown) he edited ‘ Popular 
Classics,’ wliioli reached 240 numbers ; 
he also edited Mozart’s complete piano- 
forte works and Bccthovon’s sonatas. His 
compilcto ‘ fcicale and Arpeggio Manual ’ 
(1882) took standard rank. 

On the occasion of his jubilee in 1896 he 
founded two prizes, gold medals for piano- 
forte-playing, at the Royal Academy. In 
190-1 ho retired, from all notive work, save 
that of contributor to tlio ‘ Queen ’ ; 
on tills occasion an illuminated address, 
signed by several hundreds of lu.s friends, 
was publicly pre.suntcd to him. Ho lived 
in Osiiaburgh Torrnoo, usually spending 
bis vacations at Brighton. Flo published 
in the mnnmer of 1 905 ‘ Memories,’ an auto- 
biography which was insuilioiently revised. 
Ho died in Lonilon on 2 Kept. 1905, and 
wa.s buried in St. Pauorns oomotory, East 
Finchley. 

Ho married in 1852 Julia Fanner, 
daughter of an artist ; her mind gave way 
in 1878. iSlio died in 1902 without issue. 

IMacIarron’s Mumoric.s; interviews, ivilli 
portraits, in Musical Herald, Aiiril 1893, and 
Musical Times, Jan, 1898; Musical Herald, 
Dec. 1001, Sept. 1903, Nov. 1905, p. 383 
(will) ; personal rominiseenccs.] H. D. 

MACGREGOR, JAME8 (1832-1910), 
moderator of the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, horn at Brownhill, 
,Scone, Perthshire, on 11 July 1832, was 
son of James MacGregor, farmer, by hia 
wife Margaret MacHougnll. After receiv- 
ing elementary education at his parish 
school and at Perth academy, MacGregor 
studied for the ministry of the Churoh 
of Scotland at ,St. Andrews University, 
1848-66. Licensed as a preacher by Perth 
presbytery on 18 May 1866, he was minister 
of the High Church, Paisley, from 8 Nov. 
following till May 1862, when he was 
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appointed to the pariah, of Monimail, Kfe- 
shire. Translated to Trou Gliui'oh, Glasgow 
(10 March. 1884), as colleague and successor 
to Dr. James Boyd, father of A. K. H. Boyd 
[q. V. Suppl. I], he won great popularity as 
preacher and pastor. After four years in 
Glasgow he succeeded Dr. Maxwell Nichol- 
son on 9 Jan. 1868, in the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh. There he fully maintained 
his reputation for pulpit oratory. A weU- 
organised parochial visitation committee, 
wfuch he initiated, rvaa at length amalga- 
mated with the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. On 30 Nov. 
1873 MacGregor became first minister of 
St. Ciithbert’s parish, Edinburgh, wliich has 
the largest of Scottish oongregatious, With 
various colleagues he completed there a 
distinguished record during the remaining 
thirty-seven years of liis life. Mainly 
through his exertions the old parish ehm-ch 
was superseded in 1804 by a new edifice, 
which, with its equipment, cost about 
60,0001. 

Erom 1885 MacGregor effectively de- 
fended on tho platform the existing rela- 
tions between church and state. As 
moderator of the general assembly in 
1891, ho guided tho proceedings with 
notable success. ‘ I heard his closing 
Eiddross,’ wrote A. K. H. Boyd, ‘ and all the 
old indesoribablo fire and charm were 
there. . . . MacGregor is a born orator. 
You have to li.ston with rapt attention to 
every word he says. He is equally great, 
too, as Gutlirie was, in pulpit and on plat- 
form ’ Although a staunch oluirohman he 
was considerate and tolerant when his 
cherished principles were not assailed, and 
was not without hope that divided jrres- 
byterians might ultimately recognise one 
inclusive Church of Scotland. 

MacGregor proved the most popular 
Scottish preacher of lus day. In 1870 
St. Andrews confened on him the honorary 
degree of D.D. In 1877 he was elected 
chaplain to the Royal Scottish Academy 
and to the Midlotliian volunteer artillery, 
earning in his latter capacity the long 
service medal. In 1880 he became ohaplain- 
in-oi'dinary to Queen Victoria (who gave 
him frequent tokens of her esteem), and the 
appointment was renewed by Edward VII 
in 1901 and by George V in 1910. Mac- 
Gregor was also a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Although apparently of fragile physique 
MacGregor travelled much. In 1801 he 
•was in tho countries adjoining the Levant. 
When the marquis of Lome was governor- 
general of Canada, he accompanied him in 


1881 into the north-west provinces and 
witnessed tho progress of the Canadian 
Pacific rail-way. One of the railway sta- 
tions, named ‘ MacGregor ’ in his honour, is^ 
now a flom-ishing to-wnship, uith a church 
that contains his portrait and is appro- 
priately named St. Cuthbert’s. In 1889 he 
was one of the Scottish prosbyterian repre- 
sentatives at the jubiloe celebration of 
the Australian presbyterian church. He 
described some of his travels in the 
‘ Scotsman,’ hut published nothing else. 
He died at his manse on 25 Nov. 1910, 
and was interred in the Grange cemetery, 
Edinburgh. 

MacGregor married twice : (1) in 1864 
Helen, daughter of David Robertson, pub- 
lisher, Glasgow ; she died in 1875 and her 
two children both died young ; (2) in 1892 
Helen Murray, who survived him. 

About 1875 a portrait of MacGregor was 
painted by Otto Leyde, and in 1898 another 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., was presented 
to him by his congregation and friends. 
The.se are family possessions. A third, 
a study by John Bo-(rie, A.R.S.A., for a 
group of ‘ Queen’s Chaplains,’ is in tho 
session house of St. Cuthbert’s parish ohm’oh. 

[Information from Mis. MacGregor and 
Miss Story, Gla.sgow ; Memoir of Principal 
Story, by his daughters ; Dr. A. K. H. Boyd’s 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews ; Scotsman 
and Glasgow Herald, 26 Nov. 1910.] T. B. 

MACHELL, JAMES OCTAVIUS (1837- 
1902), owner and manager of raoehorses, 
born at Etton rectory, near Beverley, on 
5 Dec. 1837, was son of Robert Machell, 
vicar of Marton-in-Oleveland, who de- 
scended from an old Westmorland family, 
by his wife Eliza Mary, daughter of James 
Zcaly and heiress to tho Sterne and Waincs 
property at Li ttle Weighton and Beverley. 

After education at Rosaall school, where 
he distinguished himself in athletics, James 
joined, when seventeen years old, the 
14th foot (afterwards the West Vorkshire 
regiment) as ensign. In 1858 he was 
gazetted lieutenant, and in 1862 captain. 
Eor some timo he was quartered in Ireland, 
where he had ample opportunities for 
indulgmg his love of sport. He won 
many a bet by jumping over the mess- 
room table or from the floor to the mantel- 
aheh. He exchanged into the 69th in 1863, 
but retu'od from the service the same year, 
owing (it is said) to the commanding officer’s 
refusal to permit hirn to go to Doncaster for 
the St. Leger. 

Thereupon Machell settled at Ne-wmarkei, 
taking with him a three-year-old horse 
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called Baoolius, which ho had bought for a 
very small sum. With this animal ho at once 
won a big handicap. Tho race waa worth 
J.000Z., and he was said to have won a bet of 
10,000?. to 400?. Thus he quickly obtained 
a firm footing on the turf, and was very 
soon one of its conspicuous flgure.s. In 1 865 
ho became associated with Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, who, at his instigation, bought that 
season the yearling Hermit for 1000 
guineas. Two years later Hermit won the 
Herby and incidentally put some 70,000?. 
into Maohell’s pocket. From time to 
time Machell gave his guidance to new- 
comers to the turf, among them Sir 
Charles Legard, Lord Aylesford, the carl 
of Lonsdale, Lord Calthorpe, Sir John 
Whloughby, Lord Rodney, and Harry 
MoOalmont [q. v. Suppl. 11]. McOalmont 
was indebted to Maohell’s insight for his 
ownership of Isinglass. Tlio horse’s dam. 
Deadlock, which belonged originally to 
Lord Alington, waa puroli.ised by Machell 
for a small sum, and he bred from her a 
useful animal called Gervas. But before 
the merits of Gervas wore ascertained 
Deadlock was sold, and all trace of her lost, 
until one day Machell recognised her in 
a fanner’s cart and, obtaining her tor a 
trifling consideration, sold her for 500?. to 
MoOalmont, who in 1890 bred from her 
Isinglass to Isonoiny. Machell superin- 
tended the training of Isinglass, who won 
stakes to the value of 57,455?., cund carried 
olf in 1893 the Two Thousand Guineas, 
Derby, and St. Logev. 

Machell was also mainly ro.spon.siblc for 
the victories (for various ownors) of Knight 
of the Thistle for the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, Petronel in the Two Thousand Guineas 
(1880), Pilgrimage in the Two Thousand 
Guineas and One Thousand Guineas (1878), 
Harvester, who dead-heated with St. 
Gatieii in the Derby (1884), Seabreeze, 
winner of the Oaks and St. Loger (1888), and 
Rookdove in the Cesarewitch (1896). 
Three of Ms own horses won the Grand 
National Steeplechase — Disturbance in 
1873 ; Reugny in 1874 ; and Regal in 
1876. He was also interested in. Lord 
Manners’s Seaman, who won in 1882. 
Between 1864 and 1902 Machell’s own 
horses won 640 races, worth 110,010?. 
Apart from his sound knowledge of horses, 
MaclieH’s success was largely attributable 
to his judgment of human character, to his 
business-like methods, and to Ms patience. 
Machell, who in Ms early days proved 
himself a swift short-distance runner, died 
at St. Leonards, Sussex, on 11 May 1902, 
and was buried in Newmarket cemetery. 


A portrait m oils of Maoholl, mounted on 
a grey Arab horse, watching a training 
gallop on Newmarket Heath, is at Craokan- 
thorpe Hall, Appleby. It was painted by 
H. Hopldns and E. Havell. A cartoon 
portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘ Vanitv 
Fair ’ in 1887. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. P. W. Machell, 

C. M.G. (nephew) ; Sportsman, and. Pall Mali 
Gaz., 12 May 1902; Ruif’s Guide to the 
Turf ; Rally’s Mag. 1889 (portrait) ; W. C. A. 
Blow, Hist, of Stoojiledmsing, 1901 ; Bad- 
minton Library, Racing, 1900.] E. M. 

MACHRAY, ROBERT (1831-1904), 
archbishop of Rupert’s Land, hom in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, on 17 May 1831, of 
Highland ancestry, was son of Robert 
Mivclu'ay, advocate of Aberdeen, by his 
wife Clu'ifitian MaoaUmu. His parents 
were Presbyterians. After early educa- 
tion at Naim Academy and at Coull 
pariuh school, he graduated M.A. from 
King’s Collogo, Abordoon, in 1861, being 
lioad of hia year, and winning the high- 
est prizes. Prooooding to Sidney Sussex 
Collogo, Cambridge, he graduated there 
in 1866 aa 34th wrangler, and was elected 
to a follow.ship. l-Io prooeodecl M.A. 
ill 1868. Ho was dean of his college 
in 1868. Meanwhile ho had joined the 
Cliuroh of England, and was ordained 
deacon in 1866 and ]iriost in the following 
year. He bocanio vicar of Madingley, 
near Cambridge, in 1802. In 1866 Machray 
was Ramsden preacher at Cambridge, aiicl 
in tlio same year ho accepted the bishopric 
of Rujiort’a Land, as .siicceasor to David 
Anderson, the lir.st bishop, being couseoraled 
at Lambeth on 24 Juno 1 806. He proceeded 

D. D. of Cambridge, and was made lion. 
LL.D. of Aberdeen in the same year. 

Mnohray’s diocoso covered 2,000,000 
square miles of territory, with headquarters 
at Winnipeg, then a liamlet with a popula- 
tion of 160. To assist Mia in the adminis- 
tration of the dioco.so ho had only eighteen 
clorgyiuon. In 18QG he made a difficult 
tour of inspection of the Indian missions 
and held a first confornneo of the diocese on 
30 May 1800. A first diocesan synod met on 
29 May 1867. Machray was active in intro- 
ducing new iiictliod.s of education. He re- 
newed and reorganised the disused St. Jolm’s 
College, Winnipeg, soouring Jolm Maclean 
[q. V.], later first bishop of yaskatoliewaii, 
as warden and theological tutor; he him- 
self lectured in ocolosiastioal history and 
liturgiology as well a.s in mathematics. He 
also formed a college school for boys, of 
wMch he took charge. In 1878 he founded 
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Maohray exliibitions at the college for sons 
of clergymen and contributed to the foun- 
dation of St. Jolm’s Ladies’ College, When 
the University of Manitoba was oon.stitnted 
in 1877, Machray became chancellor, hold- 
ing the offlce until his death. St. Jolin’s 
College was made a constituent college of 
the university. He was also chairman 
successively of the provincial board of 
education and the advisory board ; and 
exerted in that capacity constant influenco 
upon the educational development of the 
province. 

Meanwhile Machray was faced by great 
difficulties in organising Ins diocese. Fre- 
CLuent destruction of the crops by locusts 
and the rebellion of Riel in 1870 arrested 
his progress. At the same time the popula- 
tion was growing, and Maohray did all in 
his pow’er to organise the diocese on lines 
likely to serve the future. In course of 
time the bishopric was subdivided into 
eight sees (Mooaonee, 1872 ; Mackenzie 
River, 1874; Saskatchewan, 1874; Atha- 
basca, 1884 ; Qu’Appelle, 1884 ; Calgary, 
1888 ; Selkirk, 1891 ; Keewatiii, 1901). One 
hundred and ninety clergy and numerous 
lay readera were enlisted in churcli work. 
In 1873 Maeb'uy became metropolitan 
of Canada under the primacy of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and at the 
union of the Canadian Anglican churches 
in 1893 he was created archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land and primate of all Canada. 
He aided in the formation of the general 
synod of the Dominion which met in that 
year, when ho was also created prelate of 
the Order of St. Michael and St, George. 
Machray attended the Lambeth Confer- 
ences in 1878 and 1888, and in the latter 
year preached before Cambridge University. 
He received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Manitoba University in 1883 ; from 
Durham in 1888, and that of D.C.L. from 
Trinity College, Toronto, in 1893. He died 
unmarried at Winnipeg on 9 March 1904. 
A state funeral was decreed, and he 
was hniied in the cemetery of St. Jolm’s 
Cathedral. 

A portrait by Colin Forbes was presented ' 
to Machray in 1882. j 

[Robert Machray, Life of Arolibiahoi) ' 
Machray, 1909; Morgan, Canadian Men and | 
Women of the Time ; Dent, Cajiadian For- . 
traits ; Mockridge, Bishops of the Churoh of 
England in Canada and NeAvfoundland ; 
Lowndes’s Bishops of the Day, 1897.] B. B. 

MACINTYRE, DONALD (1831-1903), 
major-general Bengal staff corps, born at 
Kinoraig House, Ross'shiro, on 12 Sept. 


1831, was second son of Donald Maointyre 
of Calcutta by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of John Slaokenzie of Kinoraig House, 
Ross-shirc. Educated at private schools in 
England and abroad, he was at the East 
India Company’s Military College, Addis- 
combe, from 1848 to 1860, obtamed his 
first commission in the Bengal army on 
14 .Tune 1860. 

With the 66th Gurkhas he served rmder 
Sir Cohn Camjphell, afterw'ards Lord Clyde 
[q. V.] in the two expeditions of 1852 against 
the hill tribes on the Peshawar frontier, in- 
cluding the destruction of the fortifi.ed village 
of Pranghur and the action at Ishkakot. 
He also joined the expeditionary force 
against the Boree Afridis in Nov. 1863. 
In 1866 he took part with the 66th Gurkhas 
in the expedition under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain [q. V. Suppl. II] to Kuram Valley, 
Afghanistan, and with the Doaba field force 
in Peshawar Valley in 1864, receiving the 
medal with clasp. He was made lieutenant 
on 23 Nov. 1856. During 1867 and 1838, 
when engaged in raising an extra Gurkha 
regiment (now the 4th Gurkhas), he took 
part in protecting the hill passes on the 
Kale Kumaoii frontier from the Rohilkund 
rebels and in keeping the district in order. 
For these services he was awarded a medal. 
He was promoted captain in June 1862 
and major on 14 June 1870. He served with 
the Lushai expedition in 1871-2, being 
several times mentioned in despatches, and 
being mode brevet lieut.-colonel on 11 Sept. 
1872. For an act of gallantry in this 
campaign, at the storming of the stockaded 
village of Lalgnoora on 4 Jan. 1872, ho 
received the Victoria Cross. Maointyre, 
who was serving as second in command to 
Coloncl(Sir)HcrbertMacpherson, C.B., V.O., 
commanding the 2nd Gurkhas, while leading 
the assault, was the fii'st to reach the 
stockade, which was from 8 to 9 feet high. 
To climb over it and disappear among the 
flames and smoke of the burning village 
was the work of a very short time. The 
stockade was .suooessfully stormed by Mao- 
intyro under the heaviest fire which the 
Lushai delivered that day. 

Maointyre, who became lieut.-colonel on 
14 Jan. 1876 and oolonol on 1 Oct. 1887, 
commanded the 2nd Prince of Wales’s 
Own Gurkhas with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
force at the occupation of Cyprus and also 
with the Khyber column, directed against 
the Zakha Khol Afridis, in the Afghan war 
of 1878-9. He was also in both expe- 
ditions to the Bazar Valley under Licut.- 
general Sir Francis Maude, V.C. (medal). 
He retired with the rank of major-general 
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on 24 Deo. 1880, and thenceforth, lived at 
Maolienzio Lodge, Dortrose, Rosa-ishire. 

Maointyre, who was a traveller and 
sportsman, published an acoouiit of his 
experiences in ‘ Hmdu Koh, Wander- 
ings and Wild Sports on and beyond the 
Himalayas’ (1880; new edit. 1891). He 
was a J.P. for Ross-shire and an P.R.G.S. 
He died at Fortrosa on 15 April 1903 and 
was buried in Rosemarkie churchyard. He 
married Angelica, daughter of the Rev. T. J. 
Pattcaon, iflrmelties, Forfar. 

[The Times, 17 April 1903 ; Hart’.s and 
Official Army Lists ; W. H. Paget, Record of 
Expeditions against the North-West Frontier 
Tribes, 1884, p. 29e ; Who’s Who. 1902.] 

H. M. V. 

MACKAY, HSNEAS JAMES GEORGE 
(1839-1911), Scottish legal and historical 
writer, born at Edinburgh on 3 Nov. 1S39, 
was grandson of Captain Mackay of Scots- 
toim, Peeblesshire, a distinguished soldier 
in India, and was son of Thomas Georgo 
Mackay, W.S., by his wife Mary, daughter 
of John Kirkcaldy of Baldovie, Forfarshire. 
He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
m’ooeeding thence to lung’s College, 
London, whoro he gained distinction in 
divinity and history. Ho continued his 
course of study at University Collego, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1862, 
proceeding M.A. in 1865, and then at 
Heidelberg, completing his legal ouiTicuhim 
at Edinhui’gh University, where he was one 
of the first to obtain the degree of LL.B. 
He was admitted advocate at the Scotlish 
bar in 1864, and attained considerable 
repute in. consultation rather than aa a 
pleader. Ho devoted much time to 
studies in law and history, and in 1874 
he succeeded Cosmo limes [q. v.] as pro- 
fessor of constitutional law and Iiistory 
in Edinburgh University. While he oc- 
cupied this chair he brought out his greatest 
work, ‘ The Praolioe of the Court of Session ’ 
(2 vols. 1877-0), which is still a standard 
authority. In 1881 he was appointed 
advooate-depute and resigned the pro- 
fessorship. In 1886 he was made shorill- 
prinoipal of Fife and Kinross, retaining that 
office till 1901, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. During the last ten 
years of his life illness condemned him 
to inactivity. His latest labours were 
connected with the statute law revision 
(Scotland), for which he prepared an 
elaborate and exhaustive aooount of pre- 
union legislation, issued as a Blue Book. 
Dming his term as sheriff ho husUy 
engaged in literary work, writing many 
articles on Scottish subjects for this Dic- 


tionary and for the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britan- 
nioa.’ Ho was made LL.D. of EdinWgb 
in 1882, and was a fellow of King’s College 
London. He died at Edinburgh on 10 June 
1911. He married in 1891 Lilian Alina 
daughter of Colonel Charles W. St. John' 
94th regt., who .survived him without issue! 

Besides Iris legal works Mackay took 
much interest in Scottish literature, and 
made several notable contributions to it. 
He was one of the founders of the Scottish 
History Society in 1885, and was an active 
member of the Scottish Text Society. For 
the former society he wrote a prefatory life 
of John Major for Arcliibald Constable’s 
translation of Major’s ‘ History of Great 
Britain ’ (1892), and for the latter he 
supplied in 1884 an introduction and 
appendix for an edition of the ‘ Poems of 
William Dunbar,’ and also edited Liuclaay 
of Pilsoottie’s ‘ Chronicles of Scotland ’ in 
1899. Other works of interest were : 
1. ‘ Memoir of Sir James Dalrymplo of 
Stair,’ 1873. 2. ‘William Dunbar: a 

Study in tho Poetry and History ot Scot- 
land,’ 1889. 3. ‘ A Sketch of tho History 
of Fife and Kinross,’ Cupar Fife. 1890, 
4. ‘A Century of Scottish Proverbs and 
Sayings, in Prose and Rhyme, current in 
Fife,’ Cupar File, 1891. 5. ‘Manual of 

Praolico in tho Court of Session,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1803. 6. ‘ A History of Fife and 
Kinross’ (‘County Histories’ series), 
Edinburgh, 1896. 

[Book of Mackay ; Suotsinan, and Glasgow 
Herald, 12 Juno 1911 ; Soots Law Times, 
17 Juno 1911 ; privato infoiiuaLion.J 

A. H. M. 

MACKAY, ALEXANDER (1833-1902), 
promoter of education in Scotland, horn 
at Bonar Bridge, Sutherland, on 22 Feb. 
1833, was son of William Maokay, tailor 
and olothior, of Bonar Bridge, by his 
wife Elizabeth Maegrogor. Ednoatod at 
Bonar Bridge parochial sohool, ho passed 
to St. Andrews University, whera he was 
a prizeman, graduated M.A., and snb- 
soquontly in 1891 was admitted to the 
honorary degree of LL.D. After a short 
engagement as a tcaehor at Cameron in 
Fifeshiro he removed to Torryburu, where 
ho was parish schoohnaslor for twonty-six 
years. Thoro ho carried on tho best 
Scottish teaching traditions and made a 
special effort to train boys for (ho colonies. 
From 1862 till his death ho was an elder 
of the established church. On the passing 
in 1861 of the Parochial and Burgh 
Sohoolmastors Act, which refashioned the 
old system of Soottish education, Maokay 
devoted himself to tho development of 
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educational methods and administration 
and in the organisation of the teaching 
profession. A further step in advance was 
made in 1872 by the great Compulsory 
Education (Scotland) Act. To a weekly 
paper, ‘ Educational News,’ established 
at Edmburgh on 1 Jan, 1876 by 
William BaUantyne Hodgson [q. v.] and 
other enlightened educational leaders as 
the official organ of Scottish teachers, 
Maokay became a chief contributor, and on 
1 July 1878 undertook its editorship, at 
first without salary. Ho unproved the 
financial position of the paper, and re- 
ceived a salary from 1881, Under his 
control the paper, in which he wrote 
on a wide range of themes, did much to 
increase the efficiency of the statutory 
system of education and to improve the 
position of the teaching profession. Erom 
1876 till death he was treasurer of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, was 
president in 1881, and greatly extended 
the influence of the body. In 1897 he was 
elected a member of the school board of 
Edinburgh and was re-eleoted in 1900. 
He was convener of the evening school 
committee, A conservative in politics, 
he possessed much force of character, 
independence of mind, and clarity of judg- 
ment. He died at 13 Warriston Crescent, 
Edinburgh, on 4 Deo. 1902. In 1863 he 
married Jane Watt, who survived him with 
a son, Major Maokay, and fom- daughters. 

Maokay published several works of value 
in the teaching profession. They inolude : 

1 , ‘ Foreign vSystems of Education,’ 

2. iEsthetics in Schools.’ 3. ‘ A History 
of Scotland.’ 4. ‘A Plea for our 
Parish Schools.’ 6. ‘ Free Trade in 
Teaching.’ 

[The Times, 8 Deo. 1902 ; Scotsman, S Dec. 
1902 ; Educational News, 13 Doo. 1902 
(with portrait) ; information from the family ; 
Scottish Educational Statutes.] 

J, E. G. DE M 

MACKENNAL, ALEXANDER (1835- 
1904), congregational divine, born at 
Truro on 14 Jan. 1835, was the third of 
seven children of Patrick Mackennal, a 
Scotsman from Galloway. His mother was 
Cornish. In 1848 the family removed to 
London, and Mackennal entered the school 
of William Pinches, Ball Alley, George 
Yard, Lombard Street ; among his school- 
fellows was John Henry Brodribb (after- 
wards Sir Henry Irving [q. v. Suppl. II] ). 
After passing through another school, at 
Hackney, he entered Glasgow University in 
October 1851 , Joarning much from John 


Nichol [q. v. Suppl. I] and leaving in 1854 
without graduation, but recognised as a 
leader among his fellow-students in liberal 
thought and politics. His first hont was to- 
wards medicine, but in 1852, when acting as 
tutor in a liighland family of Scottish bap- 
tists, he resolved upon the congregational 
ministry, and entered Hackney College 
(1864) ; while there he graduated B.A. 
(October 1857) at London University. As 
a student he was influenced by Thomas 
Toke Lynch bl- v.] and deeply by 
Frederick Denison Maurice. His first settle- 
ment was at Bm'ton-on-Tront (May 1858) ; 
a strongly Calvinistio section of his flock 
was not in sympathy with his breadth of 
view, and, after his removal, seceded to 
form a presbytorian congregation, but in 
the village chapel at Branstone, connected 
with Burton, ho found lifelong friends. In 
1862 he removed to Surbiton, Surrey, where 
John Carvoll Williams [q. v. Suppl. II] was 
one of luB deacons. Here he transferred his 
congregation from a hall to a church building 
largely planned by himself, and co-operated 
noth Dean Stanley, Robert William Dale 
[q. V. Suppl. I], and others in a volume of 
addresses to working people. In 1870 ho 
succeeded James Allanson Pioton as minis- 
ter of Gallowtroo-gato Church, Loioostur. 
Ho established a local mission, and became 
secretary of the LeioD.st6r and Rutland 
County Union of Ms denomination. He 
declined to stand as a candidate for the 
Leicester school board, being equally 
opposed to the Cowper Temple compromise 
and to the secular system, maintaining 
throughout life that the true solution of the 
educational difficulty was to be found in 
‘ the frank recognition of schools of different 
types.’ He did much for the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, of 
which ho hooamo president in 1878. In 
1877 ho moved to Bowdon, Cheshire, 
where he remained till death, declining 
calls to London and elsewhere. In 1887 
he fiUod the chair of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and in the 
same year received the degree of D.D. from 
Glasgow University. 

Two years later ho made the first of 
several visits to America in 1889, repre- 
senting the Congregational Union at the 
triennial council of American congrega- 
tional ohurohos. This visit formed a 
turning point in Maokennal’s career. It 
lod to the holding of an international 
congregational oounoil in London (July 
1891), of whioh Mackennal as secretary 
was the efficient organiser. Ho took part 
n the reunion oonferenoos begun at 
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Grindelwald in 1891, but Ms ideal -was a 
oo-opei'ativo rather than a oorpoiate union. 
The ‘ historic episcopate ’ stood in tho way 
of amalgamation. Subsequently he worked 
for a federation of the evangalioal freo 
ehui'ohes initiated at a congress in Man- 
chester in Nov. 1892. Tho constitution of 
the National Free Church Council, adopted 
at Nottingham in March 1896, was drawn 
up by Mm; for six years (1892-8) he acted 
as secretary, and was president in 1899. 
Meanwhile he had become in 1891 chair- 
man of the council of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, in succession to Dale, and on two 
occasions delivered courses of lectures in 
the college (‘mimstorial jurispnidenoo ’ and 
‘ pastoral theology ’). 

Despite his varied energy, Maokennal 
remained through lifo a close student, a 
finished preacher, and an aasiduona pastor. 
His thoughts on critical and theological 
questions were ar once broad and deop ; 
exaggeration and oxoiteinent he abhorred, 
and he had no lildng for ‘ reckless evange- 
lising ’ of tho Moody typo. In his liinila- 
tioii of tho Diviiio oinnisoionco ho falls 
unoousoiously into a Sooinian position 
(lAje,, p. 137). In politics ho was no proini- 
nont figui'o, but a consistent advocate of an 
anti-war policy. He died at Highgaio on 
23 Juno 190i, and was butiod at Bowdon. 
Ho married in 1837 Fanny (d. 12 Jan. 
1903), daughter of Dr. Hoilo of Montroso, 
and widow of Colin Wilson, by whom ho 
had three sons and two daughters. 

In addition to single sermons and 
addresses, he published ; 1. ‘ Christ’s 

Healing Touch, and other Seimons,’ 1871 
(sermons at Surbiton). 2. ‘ Tho Lifo of 
Christian Consecration,’ 1877 (sormons 
at Leieester). 3. ‘ Sermons from a Sick 
Boom,’ Manchester, 1880. 4. ‘ Memoir,’ 

prefixed to ‘ Sermons by Gooi'go James 
Proctor,’ 1881. 5. ‘ Tho Christian Testi- 
mony ; Four Pastoral Lecturos,’ Manchostor, 
1883. 6. ‘ The Biblical Soheme of Nature 
and Man,’ Manchester, 1886 (four lectures). 
7. ‘ Life of John Allison Maefadyon,’ 
D.D., 1891 (father of his own bio- 
grapher ; an excellent piece of work). 

‘ The Story of the English Separatists,’ 
1893, 4to. 9. ‘ The Seven Churches in Asia : 
Types of the Religious Life,’ 1896 ; 1898. 
10. ‘Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ 1890, 4to (illustrations by C. 
Whymper). 11. ‘The ICingdom of the 
Lord Jesus,’ 1900. 12. ‘ Sketches in the 

Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
1901 (Carow lecture at Hartford, Conn.) 
13. ‘The Eternal Son of God and the 
Human Sonahip,’ 1903. 


6 Mackenzie 

[D. Maefadyon, Alexander Maokennal 
Tafo and Letters, 1905 (two portraits) ■ 
longregational Year Book. 1905 ; Dale, Hist 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1007, pp, 745-7 • 
Addison’s Gradualc.s Univ. Glasgonr, 1898 ■ 
Tho Times, 14 Jau. 1903 ; 25 and 27 June 
1904; Proooodinga, First Nat. Council of 
Free Churohes, 1896 ; Fico Church Federation 
Movement, Historical Sketch, 1900 (portraits 

A. G 

MACKENZIE, Sir ALEXANDER 
(1842-1902), lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
born at Dumfries on 28 Juno 1842, rvas eldest 
son of the eleven cMldren of John Robertson 
Mackenzie, D.D. (1811-1877), minister of 
the established ohuroh at Dumfries till 
the disruption, then minister of Free 
St. Mary’s church there, minister at 
Buminghain (1847-74), and sometime 
moderator of tho English preabytoiian 
synod. His mother was Ale.xaudrina, 
fourth daughter of James Ohristie, M.D,’ 
of Huntly. At King JSdward Vi’s school, 
Buminghain, ho passed through all the 
classes and became head boy on the 
classical side. Enloring Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, with a founder’s o.xhibition in 
1869, ho did well in tho college o.'tammations, 
but declined to compote in tho okssioal 
tripos, owing to his inability to subaoribe 
to tho Anglican lost for a fellowship, 
In tho Indian civil servico oxaiuination of 
July 1861 ho oanio out second to (Sir) James 
Westland [q. v. Sujipl. IIJ, 

Arriving in India on 11 Deo. 1802, he 
served in Bengal as ivssistant magistmte 
and collector, and from February 1866 as 
under secrotary and junior secretary to the 
local govornniont. Hero he had charge of 
tho political ooiTospondonoo of the province, 
which llicii included Assam, and at the 
request of Sir William Grey fq. v.] he 
wrote a ‘ Memorandum on tho North-East 
Frontier of Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 1869), which 
he subsequently brought np to date in his 
‘ History of the Relations of Government 
with tho Hill Trilios of tho North-East 
Frontier of Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 1884). A 
standard authority, tho work is singularly 
candid, and drew some protest from tho 
govormnont of India {Fordgn Depart. Letter, 
Simla, 2‘J May 1884). 

Placed on special duty in Deeembor 1873 
ill connection with tho Bongal-Behar 
famine, ho injui'cd his eyesight by his 
application, and took long furlough home 
(May 1874 to November 1876). On return 
ho served as sooretary to the hoard of 
revenue ; magistrato and oolleotor of 
Murshidabad from April 1876 ; again 
Bocrelaiy to the board from March 1877 ; 
financial secretary to the Bengal government 
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from October 1877 ; and, concurrently, 
from January 1879, member of the lieut.- 
governor’s legislature. Aj)pointecl home 
secretary to the government of India in 
April 1882, he earnestly identified himself 
■nith the plans of Lord Ripon [q. v. Suppl. II] 
for the extension of local self-government 
and for the encouragement of capital and 
private enterprise m the country. He had 
a large share in shaping the Bengal Tenancy 
Act and Rent Law of 1885. 

Made a C.S.I. in May 1886, he went to the 
Central Provinces as chief commissioner in 
March 1887, hut his programme of reform 
was hampered by disagreement with the 
military members of the provincial corn- 
mis, sion. In December 1890 he was tran.s- 
ferred to Burma as chief commissioner, and 
was created a K.C.S.I. in January. Mac- 
kenzie suppressed the predatory raids of 
the lull tribes who were still disturbing the 
peace by sending out some seventeen or 
eighteen compact expeditions of military 
police. By 1892 he reported complete 
tranquillity and proposed substantial re- 
ductions in the number of military police. 
He was home on leave for two years from 
May 1892, and his actual service in Burma 
was short. In April 1895 he joined the 
government of India as temporary member, 
and in December ho became lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal in succession to Sir 
Charles Elliott [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

His connection with Lord Ripon assured 
him a welcome from the native press ; but 
the Bengalis disliked a sanitary survey of 
Calcutta which he ordered and questioned his 
view of the need for amending the Calcutta 
Municipal Act (cf. Speech, 26 Nov. 1896) 
by substantially qualifying the authority 
of the existing elected and nominated 
commissioners of the municipality. His 
amendmg hill provided for ilnee co- 
ordinate municipal authorities, for the 
adequate representation of the European 
commercial community, and for reform of 
the building regulations. The hiU finally 
passed in 1899, after Mackenzie’s retire- 
ment ; it reduced the number of elected 
representatives, and, though the Bombay 
model was largely followed, it was held 
to infringe just principles of local self- 
government. Mackenzie’s object, however, 
was to remedy the insanitary condition of 
the then Indian capital. Meanwhile he 
sought to protect Bengal from the financial 
encroachments of the government of India, 
likening the province to a lamb thrown on 
its hack and close sheared for the benefit 
of the central administration. By an Act 
passed in 1896 he enlarged the powers of 


municipalities outside the capital. He 
co-operated with the Assam administration 
in the successful completion of the south 
Lushai expedition in 1895-6 ; and ho 
hastened the progress of the important 
land settlement operations which his pre- 
decessor had inaugurated in Behar and 
Orissa [of. Elliott, Sir Charles Alubed, 
Suppl. II]. Other of his agrarian measures 
were the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy, 
1885, and the Partition of Estates, 1876, 
Acts. 

In dealing efficiently with the severe 
famine of 1896-7 Mackenzie, owing to ill- 
health, exercised httle personal supervision 
in the field, but he directed the pohoy, and 
the economical re, suits were due to him. 
The invasion of plague was a greater 
difficulty. The guidance of experience was 
wanting, and frequent changes of plan 
were ordered from headquarters ; but his 
arrangements kept the disease out of Bengal 
until April 1898, nearly two years after 
its appearance in Bombay (cf. Bitokl.'US'd’s 
Bengal under ihe Lieutenant-Goveinors). 
At the same time the severe earthquake 
of 12 June 1897 did serious damage in 
Calcutta and in many parts of the pro- 
vince. Mackenzie’s health broke down 
under the varied strains, and on 23 June 
1897 he left for six months’ leave. Ho 
returned at the end of the year, but resigned 
in April 1898. In none of the three pro- 
vinces which he ruled was Mackenzie’s work 
completed, and his high promise was not 
fulfilled. He was ‘ stronger in office work 
and on paper than in active administration ’ 
(Pioneer Mail, 26 April 1912). But he was 
unquestionably ‘ one of the ablest men 
of his time in India’ (Sib Charles 
Cbosthwaite’s Pacification of Bwma, 1912). 
A rapid worker, candid in speech, he was 
a strict and none too sympathetic oliief, 
but no one in real trouble nr want went 
to him in vain. 

Retui-ning to England, he became a 
director of several companies ; spoke on 
mipsionary platforms, and took an active 
part in the work of the Marylebone pres- 
byterian church. Towards the close of 

1901 he was adopted as one of the liberal 
candidates for Plymouth, but in October 

1902 ill-health compelled his withdrawal. 
He died at his lesidenoo, Radnor, Holmhury 
St. Mary, Surrey, on 10 Nov. 1902, and was 
buried at Ewhurst church, where a marble 
tomb has been erected. 

He married (1) in 1863 Georgina Louisa 
(d. 1892), youngest daughter of Colonel W, 
Bremnor of the Madi’as army, niece of 
Patrick Robertson [q. v.], lord of session ; 
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(2) in August 1893 Mabel Elizabetli, third 
and youngest daughter of Ralph Elliot, 
eldest son of Sir George Elliot, first baronet, 
M.P., by whom he had a son {d. while at 
Eton College, June 1910) and a daughter; 
she survived him and married secondly the 
Hon. Noel Earrer, second son of the first 
Baron Earrer [q. v.]. 

[Mackenzie’s N.E. Erontier of Bengal ; 
0. E. Bucklancl’a Bengal under the Liont.- 
Governons, 1002 ; L. G. Eraser’s India 
under Curzou and After, 1011 ; J. Nisbct’s 
Burma under Brit. Rule and Before, 1901 ; 
Birmingham Daily Post, 5 March 1877 
and 11 Nov. 1902 ; The Times, 11 Nov. 1902 ; 
Western Mercury, Calcutta Btatesman, 12 Nov. 
1902 ; Indian Daily Nows, Hindu Patriot, 13 
Nov. 1902 ; Indian Muror, 14 Nov. 1902 ; Prcs- 
byterian, 20 Nov. 1902 ; Pioneer Mail, 21 Nov. 
1902 and 26 April 1912 ; information kindly 
given by the Hon. Mrs. Earrer.] E. H. B. 

MACKENZIE, Sm GEORGE SUTHER- 
LAND (1844-1010), explorer and ad- 
ministi'ator, horn at Bolarum, India, on 
6 May 1844, was Ihird son of Sir William 
Mackenzie, K.C.B., M.D., inspeotor-gonoral 
of Madras medical service, by his ivifo 
Margaret, daughter of Edmund Prondor- 
gast, of Ardfinan Castlo, co. Tipperary. 
Educated at Clapham under Dr. Charles 
Pritchard [q. v.], lie wont into oonimorcial 
life, joining the firm of Gray, 'Dawes & Co., 
East India merchants, in London, and agents 
for the British India Steam Navigation Co., 
and, ultimately becoming a partner in tho 
firm, was closely ooiineotocl with tho Briti.sh 
India Steam Navigation Co., of wliicli 
he was made a dmoctor. In 1800, at 
twenty-two years of ago, ho wont to the 
Persian Gulf as the representative of his 
firm, and after some time at Bushu'e was 
sent into the interior, to establish agencies 
at Shiraz and Ispahan. With a view to 
meeting the need of improved communica- 
tion between the coast of tho Persian Gulf 
and the interior, in 1875 he travelled from 
Ispahan through tho Bakhtiaii country by 
way of Shuster to the head of tho Gulf. 
Though unarmed and with thi’oe attendants 
only, he travelled in safety, and by his 
courage and tact made friends with the 
chiefs of the tribes. In 1878 ho made the 
reverse journey, starting from Mahom- 
morah, steaming up tho Karun river, and 
then proceeding by way of Shuster. Ho 
thus tried to open up a trade route by the 
Karun river, a scheme which was more 
BuooessfuUy negotiated with the Persian 
government at a later date by Su’ Henry 
Drummond Wolff [q. v. Siippl. II]. At his 
death Mackenzie was ‘ the doyen of Persian 


explorers’ {GeosmpMcal Jorn-nal, JMv 
Deo. lOlO, p. 738). y 

After the Anglo-German agreement of 
1886, the British East African Association 
of which Mackenzie was a member, obtained 
from tho Sultan of Zanzibar in May 1887 a 
concession of the coastline of East Africa 
between the Umba River and Kipini neat 
the mouth of the Tana. A founders’ agree 
ment dated IS April 1888, in which Mac- 
kenzio figuro.s as a contributor and a director 
was followed by a royal charter which’ 

on 3 Sopt. 1888, incorporated Mackenzie and 

the other members of the association under 
tlio_ name of tho Imperial British East 
African Go. Mackenzie gave tho name of 
Ibea to the company’s territories. 1 1 the 
autumn of 1888 ho arrived at Zanzibar to 
take over, as managing director, the coast 
leased to tire company, and then wont on to 
Mombasa. Tho time was oritical. The coast 
tribes in tho Gorman spliore wore in revolt 
against tlio Gorman East Africa Co. A 
joint bloclcado of tho whole East African 
coast by Groat Britain and Germany was 
found necessary ; and in the British sphere 
the ArabH_ were on tlio ovo of an armed 
rising owing to runaway slaves being 
harboured at the mission stations. Mao- 
kenzio averted tins last imminent danger, 
ancl conciliated tho Arab slave-owners by 
paying thorn eomponsation for tho fugitive 
slaves at tlio mission stations at tho rate 
of .1125 a head, the gross sum amounting 
to 36001. yir Cliaries Euan-Smith [q. v. 
iSupipl. II], British oonsul-general at 
Zanzibar, de.scrihod this net as one of 
‘ unparalleled generosity and philanthropy,’ 
anti boro tho strongest teatimoiiy to 
Mackenzie’s ‘ tact and good judgiuout.’ 
His oxporionco witli a oognalo people in 
Persia stood liim in good stead (Kem'ie, 
Parlilion of AfrirM, p. 329). Tho admiral 
pn the station, Eromantlo, oommontod on 
Iiis ‘ tact, caro and disorotion,’ and reported 
that ‘ ho has literally won golden opinions, 
tho Arabs spontaneously giving him a 
feast’ {Pari Pap. Africa, No. 1 (1889), 
August 1889, p]i. 13, 17, 21, 36, &o.). 

Maokonzio paid a visit to England in 1889, 
but returned to Mombasa again in December 
of that year accompanied liy Captain (now 
Sir Eredcriok) Liigard, wiio wrote of ‘ the 
personal affection wliioh Maokonzio inspired 
in all who served under liim.’ By way of 
developing East Africa he introduced 
Persian agriculturists, improved Mombasa 
town and harbour, sont caravans into tho 
interior as far as Uganda, and ivitli a well- 
selocted staff organised the territory (C.O. 
List for 1890). Ho was also of much 
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assistance to the Italians in negotiating 
treaties for them with the Somali tribe, and 
received the grand cross of the crown of 
Italy. He ceased to be administrator in 
May 1890, when he returned to England, 
and in 1895 the company surrendered their 
charter to the govaniiiient. He was made 
C.B. in 1897 and K.G.M.G. in 1902. He 
also held the grand cross of the brilliant 
star of Zanzibar. He was a member of the 
council of the Royal Goograpliical Society 
1893-1009 and vice-president 1901-5. He 
died suddenly in London on 1 Nov, 1910, 
and w'as buried at Brookwood cemetery. He 
married (1) in 1883 Elma (d. 1904), daughter 
of Major William Cairns Armstrong, 15th 
East Yorkshire regiment ; (2) in 1905 May 
Matilda, widow of Arohibakl Bovill, and 
daughter of Hugh Darby Owen. He left 
no family. A portrait is in the possession 
of his sister, Mrs. Mackiiinon, 10 Hyde 
Park Gardens ; a photograph of this picture 
is at the Royal Colonial Institute, of w'hich 
he was a prominent member, 

[Authorities cited 1 The Times, 3 Nov. 1910 ; 
Geographical Journal, July-Deoembor 1910; 
Scott Keltic’s Partition of Africa, 1893; 
P. L. McDermott, British East Africa or Ibeii 
1803 ; Lugard’s Rise of an East African 
Empire, 1893; Colonial Office List, 1890; 
Blue Book, 1889,] C. P. L. 

M'KENZIE, Sir JOHN (1830-1901), 
minister of lands in New Zealand, born at 
Ardross, Ross-shire, Scotland, in 1836, was 
son of a farmer. After education at the 
parish school he worked on Iris father’s farm. 
In 1860 he emigrated to Otago, New Zea- 
land, and became worldng manager of the 
Pakitapu station near Palmerston. Then 
he farmed on his own account in the Shag 
vaUoy. Ill 1865 he became clerk and 
treasurer to tbe local road board, and 
secretary to the local school committee. 
In 1868 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the provincial council of Otago, hut 
in 1871 he won the seat for Waihemo, 
which he retained until the abolition of 
the provinces in 1875. In 1881 he became a 
member of the House of Representatives for 
Moeralri, and in 1884 he was piromoted to 
be junior wMp under the Stout- Vogel combi- 
nation. When John BaUanoe [q. v. Siippl. 1] 
became premier in 1881 MTCenzie received 
tbe portfolio of lands and immigration, 
which he held untO his retirement in 1900. 
Ho was identified with the liberal policy of 
purchasing large estates, cutting them up, 
and settling small farmers upon them. 
His efforts were strongly opposed at the 
lime, but his scheme proved substantially 
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successful. In the years following the 
death of Ballance in 1893, when Richard 
John Seddon [q. v. Suppl. II] began his long 
tenure of the premiership, M'Kenzie was the 
most respected member of the cabinet. 
He introduced his fli'st repurchase biU in 
1891. It was passed by the legislative 
council in 1892 shorn of Us compulsory 
clauses. A certain amount of land was 
bought under this Act, notably the Cheviot 
estate in 1893. In 1894 M'Kenzie induced 
both houses to pass his Lands for Settle- 
ment Act, which gave him power to 
compel unwilling owners to sell. He 
made many voluntary alterations in this 
Act during his term of office, and intro- 
duced a consolidating and amending Act 
in 1900. In 1894 he devised a soheme for 
helping the unemployed to get on to the 
land by setting them to clear forest land 
and prepare it for cultivation. While 
thus engaged the men gained both capital 
and c.vperionce, and when the land was 
cleared they were allowed to lease it on 
favourable terms. M'Kenzie also instituted 
a sucoo.ssful system of advancing loans to 
sotUers on the security of their farms. 
The question of land tenure was keenly 
debated at this time, and in order to main- 
tain the custom of not selling Oroivn lands 
he compromised with the opposition in 
1892 and introduced the ‘lease in per- 
petuity ’ (lease for 999 years), under whioh 
the tenant escaped periodical revaluations. 
In 1896, his health having given way, he 
went to London for a serious operation. 
He came back in 1899, and returned to his 
parliamentary dutie.s, but his illness con- 
tinued, and he retired from office on 15 June 
1900. In 1901 he was appointed a member 
of the legislative council, and in Juno of 
that year the duke of York (afterwards 
King George V), then visiting New Zealand 
with the duches.s, made him K.G.M.G. 
On 6 Augu,st 1901 he died at his home 
at Heathfield, Bushey, New Zealand. 
A memoi'ial cairn was erected to his 
memory at Bushey. He left a widow, two 
sons, and throe daughters. 

[Mennell, Diet, of Australas. Biog. ; W. 
Poiuher R oevea, State Experiments in AustraUa 
and New Zealand, 2 vols. 1902 ; Gisborne, 
New Zealand Rulers, 1897 (portrait) ; Otago 
Daily Times, 7, 8, and 10 Aug. 1901 ; Lyttelton 
Times, 7 and 8 Aug. 1901 ; private information.] 

A. B. W. 

MACKENZIE, Sir STEPHEN (1844- 
1909), physician, born on 14 Oct. 1844 at 
Leytonatone, was seventh child of four sons 
and five daughters of Stephen Mackenzie, 
who in addition to his medical practice had 
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a largo establishment for the treatment of 
hysterical patients. His mother, Margaret 
Francos, was the daughter of Adam Harvey, 
a wine merchant of Lewes and Brighton. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie [q. v.], the laryngolo- 
gist, was the eldest child. An uncle, Charles 
Mackenzie, Icnown as Henry Compton [q. v.], 
was a Shakespearean actor. Mackenzie’s 
father was Idlled in a carriage accident in 
1851, and he left his family in somewhat 
straitened circumstances. Stephen, after 
education at Christ’s Hospital (1853-9), 
began Ills medical career as apprentice to 
Dr. Benjamin Dulley of Wellingborough, 
whose daughter he afterwards married. 
He entered the medical college of the 
London Hospital in 1860, and became 
M.R.G.S. England in 1869. After holding 
a number of resident appointments at the 
London Ho.spital, hs lived for a year at 
Aberdeen, and there graduated M.B. -with 
highest honours in 1873 and M.D. in 1875. 
He became M.R.C.P. of London in 1874 
and F.R.C.P. in 1879. After working at 
the Chai'ite Hospital, Berlin, in 1873, ho 
returned to the London Plospital, and was 
appointed in auooossion medical registrar 
(9 Doc. 1873), assistant physician (17 March 
1874), physician to the sidn department 
(7 Deo. 1875 to 19 Oct. 1903), physician 
(14 Sept, 1883), and consulting physician 
(6 Deo. 1005), In 1877 he was appointed 
lecturer on pathology jointly with II. G. 
Sutton, and in 1880 lecturer on medicine 
in the medical college. 

Mackenzie was distinguished not onty as 
a general physician but for special know- 
ledge of sldn diseases, to which ho made 
many original contributions, and of oph- 
thalmology, wliieh by his teaching ho did 
muoh to introduce into general medioino. 
He was physician (188A-1905) and consult- 
ing physician to the London Ophthalmic 
(MoorOolda) Hospital, and wrote on changes 
in the retina in diseases of the Iridneys. 
In 1891 he dehvered the Lettsomian 
lectures before the Medical Society of 
London on aiiajmia. Ho also made some 
original observations on the distribution of 
the filarial parasites in the blood of man in 
relation to sleep and rest. Ho employed 
glycerinated calf lymph for vaccination, 
thus reviving the practice instituted by 
Dr. Gheyne in 1853. He was knighted 
in 1903, and soon afterwords resigned hi,s 
hospital appointments owing to increasing 
asthma. 

Mackenzie died on 3 Sept. 1909, and was 
buried at Dorking. He married in 1879 
Helen, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Dulley 
of Wellingborough, and had one dauglite; 


and three sons. Mackenzie’s portrait in 
oils, painted by Henry Gibbs in 1882, is in 
the posse, ssion of hia widow at The Croft 
Dorking. ’ 

Mackenzie wi-oto numerous articles in 
Quain’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ Allbutt’s 
‘ System of Medicine,’ and other medical 
piiblioationa, but published no inde23endent 
treatise. 

[Loudon I-Iosp. Qnz. 1009-10, xvi. 6 ; Brit. 
Med. Journal, 1909, ii. 732 ; jirivale informa- 
tion.] H. D, R. 

MAOKIiSTLAY, Mbs. JOHN. [See 
StEBLINO, ANTOtNETTl (1850-1904), 
singer.] 

MACKINTOSH, JOHN (1833-1907), 
Scottish liistorian, son of William Mack- 
intosh, a private soldier, was horn at Aber- 
deen on 9 Nov. 1833. He wa.s educated 
at .Botripliinio parish school, Banffshire, 
and at an early pceriod settled in Aberdeen 
as .stationer and newsagent. An eager 
student of ticottish liistory, by strenuous 
api)lication ho taught himself the art of 
composition, and devoted every spare 
minute to study and research. In 1878 ho 
brought out tire first volume of a ‘ History 
of Civilisation in Scotland,’ wliioh was in 
1888 completed in four volumes, a now 
edition apiicnring 1892-6. While showing 
indications of imperfect culture, it is 
oliaraotei'iscd by independent judgment, 
slu'ewd thoughtfulness, and clear and well- 
balanced exposition. Ho also wrote ‘ The 
Story of Scotland’ (1890), a ‘History of 
the Valley of the Dee’ (1895), and ‘His- 
lorioal Earls and Earldoms’ (1898). In 
1880 lie received the degree of LL.D. from 
tho University of Aberdeen, and in 1900 a 
civil list pension of 501. Ho died at Aberdeen 
on 4 May 1007. 

[Who’s Wlio; Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, 
G May 1007.] T. F. H. 

McLACHLAN, ROBERT (1837-1904), 
entomologist, born at 17 Upper East Smith- 
Held, London, on 10 April 1837, was one 
of five children of Hugh McLachlan, ship- 
chandler (d. 1855), a native of Greonook, 
who settled in London in early life, living 
at tho close of his life near Hainault 
Forest. 

Possessed of private moans, McLachlan, 
in 1856, when eighteen years old, made a 
voyage to Australia and China, where he 
collected muoh botanical material, which 
Robert Brown, koepor of tho botanical 
department of the British Museum, subse- 
quently examined. His interests soon 
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centred on entomology, and, prompted by n that charge by his only son, Alexander 
the writings of Hagen, he commenced the Maclagan (1694^1788), a strong Hanoverian 
work of elucidating the families of British n a Jacobite parish. Her grandfather, 
and foreign Neui-optera, his first paper on Frederick (1738-1818), who just outlived 
the order appearing in the ‘ Entomologist’s her father, was ordained parish minister of 
Annual ’ (1861). This was followed by Melroso in 1768, and she was engaged on a 
various important monographs. His ‘ Gata- 'ife of him at her death, 
logue of British Nenroptera ’ ivas published Christian was brought up by her mother 
by the Entomological Society in 1870. at Underwood, and at Braehcad Farm, 
Meanwhile, as a zealous collector, he had itirlingshire. After the disruption in. 1843 
brought together an unequalled series of she joined the Free church, and built a 
specimens and maintained a voluminous mission church in St. Mary’s Wynd, 
correspondence at home and abroad Stirling ; but having quarrelled with Dr. 
relating to the study. His chief indepen- Beith, the Free church minister, she joined 
dent publication was ‘ A Monographic the established church, and transferred 
Revision and Synopsis of the Trichoptera the building to that denomination ; it is 
[caddis-flies] of the European Fauna ’ now a quoad sacra parish church. 

(1874^-84), a great work which was illus- In later life she resided at Ravenscroft, 
trated by Ilia own detailed drawings, made near Denny, and devoted much time and 
under the camera luoida. For the ‘ Encyolo- money to the removal of slums in Stirling, 
pcedia Britanmoa,’ 9th edition, he wrote providing houses for the working-classes 
the article ' Insects.’ outside the burgh. Her father and grand- 

MoLachlan was a member of many father had both been interested in Roman 
English and foreign scientific societies. He forts in Scotland, and tins subject engrossed 
was elected F.R.S. on 7 June 1877 (being the greater part of her long life. Her 
supported by Charles Darwin and George researches in prehistoric remains in Scotland 
Bentliam), and gave valued honorary assist- are valuable, though her conclusions and 
anoe for several years in the editing of the theories have not been generally accepted, 
society’s ‘ Catalogue of Soieiitiflo Papers.’ She was made a lady associate of the 
He successively filled the offices of secretary Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1871, 
of the Entomological Society (1808-72) and her name remained on the roll till her 
and treasurer (1873-S, 1891-^), serving death, although she wished to withdraw 
as president (1886-6.) On the establishment because the society refused her the rights 
of the ‘ Entomological Monthly Magazine ’ of a fellow. Miss Maclagan was an artist 
(1864) ho acted as an editor, eventually of ability, although her right hand was 
(1902) becoming proprietor, without rehn- rendered useless by a bone-disease and she 
quishing editorial work. He was elected ooidd only employ her left hand. She 
a feUow of the Linuean Sooicty in 1862, devised a special method for talcing rabbings 
and served on the council (1879-83). from sculptured stones, and exhibited the 
MoLaohlan, who was unmarried, died on results of her ivork at the Glasgow Ex- 
23 May 1904, at his home at Lewisham, hibitions of 1888 and 1901, but she never 
and was buried in Tower Hamlets cemetery, disclosed the secret of her plan. In con- 
London. sequence of her dispute with the Society of 

[Proo. Boy. Soc., vol. Ixxv., and Catal. Sci. Antiquaries of Scotland she sent all her 
PaWs; Trans. Entomol. Soo., 1904, Presi- rulings from stones to the British Museum, 
dential Address ; Proc. Entomol. Soo., 1886, Her published writings, £m relating to 
Presidential Address ; Entomol. Month. Mag. prehistoric studies, were : 1. The Hill Forts, 
July 1904 ; Entomological Nows, Sept. 1904 ; Stone Circles, and other Structural Remains 
Proc. Linn. Soo., 1905 ; Proo. Boy. Hort. of Ancient Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1876. 
Soc., vol. xxix. ; Nature, 2 Juno 1904.] 2. ‘ Chips from Old Stones,’ published priv- 

T. E. J. ately, 1881. 3. ‘ What mean these Stones ? 
MACLAGAN, CHRISTIAN (1811- with Plates of Druidic Stones in Scotland,’ 
1001), Scottish arcbsBologist, born at Under- Edinburgh, 1894. 4. ‘ A Catalogue Raiaoune 
wood, near Denny, Stirlingshire, in 1811, of the British Museum Collection of 
was daughter of George Maclagan (d. 1818), Rubbings from Ancient Sculptured Stones,’ 
distiller and chemist of good education, Edinburgh, 1895. She contributed papers 
by his wife Christian, daughter of Thomas to the Stirling Natural History and 
Colville, printer, of Dundee. Her great- Arohreological Society in 1882 and 1893, 
great-grandfather, Alexander Maclagan showung rubbings of sculptured stones at 
(1663-1722), was pariah minister of Little Islay and Ardchattan priory, prepared by 
Dmikeld, Perthshire, and was succeeded her method. She died at Ravenscroft, 
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Stirling, on 10 May 1901, and was buried in 
Stirling cemetery. 

[Scotsman, 13 May 1901 ; Sentinel (Stirling), 
14 May 1901 ; Athenseiini, 18 May 1901 ; 
Scots Magazine, 1818 ; Hew Scott’s Hasti 
Ecoles. Scot, j notes from Mias Maclagan’s 
MS. autobiography, supplied by J. W. Bavty, 
LL.D. ; notes from W. B. Cook, Stirling ; 
private information.] A. H. M. 

MACLAGAN, WILLIAM DALRYMPLE 
(1826-1910), anooesaivoly bishop of Lich- 
field and ^archbishop of York, born in 
Edinburgh on 18 Juno 1826, was fifth eon 
of Dr. David Maclagan, ‘ physician to tho 
forces,’ who served with distinction ns a 
medical ofEoer in the Ponisular war, and 
was president of both the Royal Collcgc.s 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Edinburgh. 
His mother was Jane, daughler of another 
physician. Dr. Philip AVhitcaido, and 
granddaughter of Dr. AVilliam Dalrymido 
of Ayr (‘D’ryraple mild’) [c(. v.]. Hi.s 
eldest brother, Sir Dougins Maclagan (1812- 
1900), who was knighted in 1880, distin- 
guished himself at Edinburgh in his father’s 
profession, being president, like his fathesr, 
of the two Scottish royal colleges and serv- 
ing as professor of modionl jurispriidenco 
and public health at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity from 1869 to 1890. 

William, after oduoatiou at tho Edinhurgli 
High School, attended law olas-ses in tho uni- 
versity, and in 1846 beeiirne a pupil in tlio 
office of Me.ssrs. Douglas & Co. As early as 
1843 he had joined the episcopal church. 
Changing his plans, ho .sailed lor fiidia in 
Ecb. 1847, and in April lauded at Madras, 
where he joined the Madras cavalry. Pie 
retired from the army in Oct. 1849, when, 
having attained the rank of lieutenant, 
in obedience to urgent medical advice ho 
came home invalided. Ho drew his modest 
military pension to tho Inst. In later 
periods of liis life there wore signs of his 
training as a soldier and of tho habit which 
it had engendered of expecting as well as 
yielding obedience to orders. 

In 1862 he wont into rosidonoe at Potor- 
house, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1857 
as a junior optimo in the mathematical 
tripos of tho previous year. Among his 
college contcmporaiics was his lifelong 
friend George Palmer (afterwards canon and 
a sucoes.sor of his at Newington) ; out of 
college he was intimate "with Montagu Butter 
(the present Master of Trinity). To his 
college Maclagan remained warmly attached 
through the rest of his life. On Trinity 
Ssmday 1866 he was ordained and was 
licensed to the curacy of St. Saviour’s, 


Paddington. From 1 858 he served as curate 
at St. Stephen’s (Avenue Road), Mary 
loboue, until 1 Jan. 1860, when bo ’became 
organising secretary of the London Diocesan 
Church Building Society, in which capacity 
his power of organisation first found scope. 
Shortly before this he had issued a popular 
tract, ‘ WiU you bo confirmed ? a Word to 
tbo Young. By a London Curate’ (1859). 
From 1 865 to 1869 he was curate in charge 
at Enfield, whore some of the first parochial 
missions woro hold during his tenure 
of office. IiiSopl. 1869 ho was appointed 
by the lord chancellor. Lord Hatherley, to 
tlio rectory of tire largo south London parisli 
of Newington, whore ho remained tiU 1876. 
ilis lalioiiK there are commemorated by an 
east window in tlio little mission churoh 
of Si. Gnbi'id, tho building of wliioh had 
at first oxjio.sed him to many attacks. 
Always a moderate Ivigh ohurohman, 
Maclagan in 1870 and 1872 edited with 
Dr. Weir, vicar of Eorty Hill, Enfield, two 
soric.s of essays eniillcd ‘The Church and 
tho Age,’ 1 renting ol Iho ‘principles and 
position ’ ol tho Churoh of England. To 
the earlier scries Maclagan contributed an 
03sa,y, ‘ Tho Church and llio People,’ wliioh 
is distinguished i)y its candid and cheerful 
iono, but still more by a charaotcristio 
doloriuiiiaiion to apply direct and practical 
remedies to tho alienation of tho working 
classes from tbo oluuoh and bor services. 
In 1873 lie visited Romo and Naples 
with Dr. Woir in tho interoals of his 
hoalth. In 1875 lio teas transferred to 
tho living of St. Mary Alibols, ICciiHington, 
whoro his renown as a parish clergyman 
and as the ovganisor of paroohial religious 
agencies rajiidiy rose, In 1876 ho declined 
Lord Beacnnsfiold’s olTor of tlio bishopric of 
Calcutta ; but in 1878, after being named 
jn-obondary of Rooulvorland in St. Paul’s 
Calhcdral and cbaplain-iu-ordiuary to Queen 
Vietoria, ho aooeptod tho bishopric of 
Lichfiold, vacant by tho doatb of George 
Augustins Selwyn [cp v.]. 

He was onllu'oucd at Lichfield Cathedral 
oil 11 July 1878. Practical work and offioiont 
dischargo of pastoral duties distinguiBhed 
liis epiBcopate. IIo brought his clergy 
together in synods and rotreats, and directed 
tho aid of tho laity into various concurrent 
chamiels. Ho issued many letters to the 
diocese in tho ‘ Lichfiold Diocesan Maga- 
zine,’ tho most important ol thorn being 
a series addressed ‘ Ad Clcrum.’ A volume 
of ‘ Pastoral Letters and Synodal Charges,’ 
jiublishod by liiin later, in 1892, notably 
iUustratos his spirit of moderation and 
gentle syinpiatliy. In October 1887, at tbo 
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request of Archbishop Benson and in com- 
pany with John Wordsworth, bishop of Salia- 
bury [q.v. Suppl. II], he attended a conference 
of Old Catholics at Bonn, where he had an 
interview with DolMnger. In 1890 he testi- 
fied in a diSei’ont way to his desire for luiily 
among Christians by welcoming a body of 
nonconformists to his palace and to the 
cathedral service, a proceeding which in 
1895 he repeated at Biahopthorpe. So 
late as 1904, in an address on Christian 
Brotherhood, he advocated the admission 
of nonconformists to Holy Communion. 

In 1891 Ar’chbishop Magee died after 
but two months’ tenure of the see of York, 
and Lord Salisbury offered tlie aroh- 
bishoprio to Maclagan. He was confirmed 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
was enthroned in the Minster on 16 Sopt. 
1891. At York he worked on the same 
lines which he had followed at Lichfield. 
He introduced Iho same regulations restrict- 
ing the preaching of deacons which he had 
promulgated there ; on the other hand, 
he estabUshod guilds of youths inclined 
to pastoral life. Li 1892 he established 
at York a trainmg college for clergj'- under 
the name of ‘ Sobol® Episcopi.’ Erom 
the same year onwards he spent much time 
in visiting his clergy, and within thi'ce 
years became personally acquainted vvith 
the 650 parishes of his diooeso. He was 
generous in diocesan gifts, more especially 
to the Poor Benefices Fund, which he 
started ; and on two occasions — ^in 1897 
and in 1900 — ho offered to surrender 
2000Z. of his aminal income in order to 
facilitate the subdivision of hia diocese. 
He discouraged the more advanced u, sages, 
from the practisera of -wliich Ills chief 
troubles as a bishop proceeded. In 1889 
and 1890 he took part in the hearing at 
Lambeth of the charges against Edward 
King, bishop of Lincoln [q. v. Su])pl. 11], 
and was in full acoordanoo ■with both 
Archbishop Benson and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Temple. A protracted struggle 
■with Sir Edmund Beokott, Lord Grim- 
thoiqje [q. v. Suppl. II], vicar-general of his 
province and ohauoeilor of iiis archdiocese, 
who insisted on the issue of licences to 
guilty divorcees, ended only in 1900 when 
Lord Grimtliorpe was succeeded in these 
offices by Sir Alfred Cri^jpa. 

Maclagan was responsible, with Arch- 
bishop Temple, for the substance if not for 
the form of the ‘ Eesponsio ’ made in 1896 
to the bull ‘ Apostolicas Cui’ae,’ in which 
Pope Leo Xlli had denied the validity 
of Anglican orders (see Lord Halilax’s 
aooomit in P. D, How’s Archbishop 


Maclagan, oh. In the following 

year, accompanied by W. J. Birkbeck, he 
paid a private ■visit to Russia, where he was 
cordially received by the authorities of the 
Russian Church as well as by the Tsar 
Nicholas II and the Tsaritsa. At the coro- 
nation of Edward VII in 1902 he crowned 
Queen Ale.vandra, although it was decided 
that this function appertained to the Arch- 
bishop of York by grace rather than by 
right, hi 1006 Maclagan celebrated the 
eightieth year of Ids life, and the fiftieth 
of his ministry, by a special offering of 
2000Z. for charitable purposes. But 
Ids physical powers — • especially those of 
memory — were thou declining, and in 
the autumn of 1908, after talring a passive 
part in the Lambeth Conference and many 
meetings incidental to the Pau-Angliean 
Congress, he resigned his archbishopric 
(thereby setting a precedent). At the 
beginning of 1909 he took up his abode 
at Queen’s Gate Place, London, where, after 
a short illness, he died on 19 Sept. 1910. 
He was buried in Bishopthorpe church- 
yard, in the grave next to that of his 
lifelong friend Canon Kcble. At Liclifield 
a large stone cross, erected by himself, 
marks the spot which he had oho.son for 
his grave. 

Maoiagan’s pa.storal activity has been 
rarely surpassod. Although Ids literary 
style was pure and clear lie never attained 
great renown as a preacher. Late in 
life ho prefixed a brief monograph to an 
edition of ‘ The Grace of Sacraments ’ 
(1905) by Alexander Knox [cp v.], a fore- 
runner of tlie Tractarians. In 1855 he 
published for private circulation a 
small volume of sonnets and other 
short poems. But those of his ■writings 
which uill hve longest arc his hymns. 
Among them is the beautiful hymn for 
All Saints’ Day (‘The Saints of God’), 
two Good Eriday hymns, and one for 
St. Luke’s Day (for list see Julian's 
Dictionary of Hymnology (1892), p. 709). 
He also composed the tunes of a number 
of hymns, among them those of the Com- 
munion hymn ‘ Bread of Heaven,’ of 
'Wesley’s ‘ 0 Thou before the world began,’ 
and of the hymn ‘ Palms of Glory ’ (for 
festivals of martyrs). He wrote some other 
‘ Ancient and Modern ’ hymn tunes ; others 
have been published in the ‘ Church 
MontWy,’ a magazine begun in 1888. 

Maclagan was twice married : (1) in 
April I860 to Sarah Kate {d. July 1862), 
daughter of George Clapham, by whom 
he had two sons ; and (2) in Nov. 1878 
to Augusta Anno, youngest daughter of 
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William Keppel Barringion, sixth Visooiiut 
Ba-rrington, a lady whose powers of organ- 
isation well niatchecl his own. She survived 
him with a son aud daughter. 

A portrait was painted by Sir William 
Riohmoiid; another, by the Hon. John 
Collier, is in the hall of Peterliouse, Cam- 
bridge ; a third is to be placed in the Mac- 
lagan Memorial Hah, under which name the 
anoiejit St. William’s College, York (the 
church and convocation hou.se of the pro- 
vince), was restored in 1009, after the 
archbishop’s resignation. 

[F. D. How’s Life, 1911 ; I’he Time.s, 
20 Sept. 1910 ; Tlio Guardian, 23 Sopt. 1910 ; 
private iniormation fi-oin Mr. F. D. How and 
other .] A. W. W. 

MAOLABEN, ALEXANDER (1820- 
1910), baptist divine, bom in Glasgow on 
11 Feb. 1826, was youngest sou of David 
McLaren (1786-1860) by hi.s wife Mary 
(Wingate). The son always signed his 
name McLaren, though the .spoiling Maclaren 
is that of all his pirblished works. Ilis 
father, a husine.'is man and lay pastor 
(1823-36) of a congregation of Scottish bap- 
tists, was the pioneer manager (1836-40) 
of the South Australian Company, Ivis family 
remaining in Glasgow ; his naiuo survives 
in the Maclaren wliarf at Adelaide, and 
Maclaren Vale. Wliile at the Glasgow 
High School, where Robert Rainy (q. v. 
Su]3pl. II] was Ins schoolfellow, Maclaren 
was baptised on 17 May 1840 (MoLaben) 
by James Paterson, minister of Hope Slrcot 
baptist chapel. Ho studied at Glasgow 
University 1838-9 (junior Latin) and 
1839-40 (Greek). In 1842, tlio family 
having removed to Loudon on tlio return 
of the father (1840), lie entered Stepney 
College to study for the baptist ministry 
under Wifham Harris Muroh, D.D. (1784r- 
1869), folio wed (1844) by Benjamin Davies, 
LL.D. [q. V.], who put Maclaren on the way 
to he a good Hebraist. At the London 
University, to which Stejmey was affiliated, 
he graduated B.A. (Got. 1845), and took 
a prize (1845) in the ‘ first sciipturo ’ 
examination. While at collego he was 
much influenced by Thomas Binney j'q. v.], 
who taught him to preach, and by Edward 
Miall [q. v.], He left college (1840) for 
the ministry at Portland Chapel, Southamp- 
ton, with a guaranteed stipond of 60L, room 
for three hundred hearers, and a membeisHp 
of twenty. Hi,s dress was unolerical and ms 
waysunconveirtional ; Spurgeon thought hhn 
a ‘ dangerous man.’ His preaolring, always 
brief, had genius and fire, with great 
self-command. His chapel filled. Never 


given to pastoral visitation, he devoted 
much time to Sunday-school work and the 
preparation of teachers. At the Southamn- 
toil Athonaeum lie booamo a popular leV 
tiirer, both on literary and on ecclesiastical 
topics. His Sontliampton ministry closed 
on 20 Juno 1868, in consequence of a call to 
Manohostor. 

On 27 June 1 85S ho began hi.s mimstiy 
at Union Chapel (building now owned by 
United Free Methodists) in Oxford Road, 
Manchester. The trust-deed requires the 
pastor to he a bapti.st and recognises only 
‘ believers’ bapti,sni ’ by Bubniersioii, but 
0 ])cna membership to others; though a 
convinced baptist, Mnolaron’s views about 
all ‘ritual’ approximated to those of 
Friends. The building soon proved to be 
iiindoquato, and the present Union Chapel 
(opened 16 Nov. 1869), nud the adjoining 
lecture hall, were orcolccl farther dorvn 
Oxford Road at a cost of 22,OOOZ. ; school 
promises woro added in 1880. Fr-ora this 
church jn'ooecded (1872) the People’s 
Institute in Rushohno, and, Ijy way of 
denominational oxtension, two ohurolies in 
Gorton and three missions in poor districts, 
for Maclaren believed in ‘ donominational 
walls ’ but not in ‘ the broken bottles on 
Uio Lop.’ 

Apart from his ]ier.sonal magnetism, 
Maclaroii’s jralpit ijowor, which throughout 
his Manchester life placed him above aU 
rivalry, is ascribed by iris friend Alexander 
Maokcnnal, D D. fq. v. Suppl. H], to his 
‘rare oxegetioal sldll, llro power of illu. 
minating iris subject by side-lights, and 
focussing all Hiclo-liglil ,s on his central 
theme ’ (Life of J. A, Macfadyen, D.D., 
1891, p. 116). The ])i'e.sont Master of 
Peterliouse, when pi'inoipal of Owens 
Collego, spoke of Maclaren’s preaching as 
‘ ono of the chief literary influonoos in the 
city of Manchc,stor ’ (Oabt.tle). His ‘ oxo- 
golical skill ’ was based on a minute and 
acourato jihilolngy, to which his valuable 
version of the Psalms boars witness ; he 
maintained tho habit of reading every day, 
in tlie originals, a oliaptcr of each fl’estaraent. 
Ho was a good Gorman scholar, acquainted 
rvith the ‘ higher ’ criticism, hut ho doomed 
tho ‘ most precious elomonls in tho Psalms ’ 
to bo ‘ very slightly affected ’ by ‘ questions 
of dale and authorshiiJ ’ (pi'olaoo to 
Psalms, 1803). Wliile dcolining numerous 
invitations to leave Manchester, ho ])i'cac]iod 
for tho Baptist Missionary Sooioty at 
Surrey chapel (1804), for the London 
Missionary Society (same place, 1870), was 
president of tho Baptist Union (1876, 
and again 1901), and was president of the 
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Baptist World Congress (1905) in London. 
In 1877 lie was made D.D.Edinburgh ; 
in 1902, Litt.D.Manoliester ; on 23 April 
1907, D.n.Glasgorr. 

In 1865 be made a tour in Italy, and 
altliough bis strictures on the Roman 
cliurob were severe, be believed that ‘ true 
and devout souls ’ dwelt in that com- 
munion. With Cardinal Vaughan [q. v. 
Suppl. II], when bishop of Salford, Maclaren 
was on excellent terms, as he was with 
James Eraser [q. v.], bishop of Manche.ster, 
and the Angbcan clergy generally. In 1881 
reasons of health led to hi.3 resting for nearly 
a year. In 1883 he visited the baptist 
churches of Australia. He revisited Italy 
early in 1903. 

On 28 June 1903 ho retired from active 
duty, hut was made pastor emeritus and 
occasionally preached ; an annuity of 200Z. 
he declined. He left Manchester for Edin- 
burgh in June 1909, pre,senting Ids library 
to the Baptist CoUege, Manchester. At 
4 Wldtehouse Terrace, Edinburgh, he died 
on 5 May 1910 ; a funeral service was held 
at Union Chapel on 9 May ; the remains, 
after cremation, were buried in Brooklauds 
cemetery near Maiiohester. Hia portrait, 
painted in 1896 by Sir George Reid, is in 
tbe Manchester Art Gallery ; a replica by 
Sir George is in the cleacoms’ vestry at Union 
Chapel. He married on 27 March 1856 his 
cousin Marion Ann (5. 18 Aug. 1828; d. 
21 Dee. 1884), daughter of James Maclaren 
of Edinburgh ; of their iive children, a 
son, Alister Maclaren, and two daughters 
survived him. 

In addition to single sermons and 
addresses he published : 1. ‘ The Student : 
his Work and . . . Pj'eparation,’ 1864, 
12mo. 2. ‘ Sermons preached in Man- 
chester,’ series 1-3, 1865. 3. ‘ A Spring 
Holiday in Italy,’ 18S5. 4. ‘ Sermons 
preached in Union Chapel’ [1872], three 
series. 6. ‘ Week-day Evening Addresses 
... in Manchester,’ 1877. 6. ‘ The Union 
Psalter. . . selected ’ [1878]. 7. ‘The Life 
of David as reflected in liis Psalms,’ 1880. 
8. ‘ The Secret of Power, and other Ser- 
mons.’ 1882. 9. ‘A Year’s Ministry,’ 1884; 
2nd series, 1885 (reprinted from the 
‘Christian Commonwealth’). 10. ‘Christ 
in the Heart,’ 1886. 11. ‘ The Epistles 

... to ... Colossians and Pliilemon,’ 
1887 (in ‘Expositor’s Bible’). 12. ‘The 
Unchanging Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
2nd edition, 1890. 13. ' The Holy of 

Holies,’ 1890 (sermons on John siv.- 
xvi.). 14. ‘ The God of the Amen, and 
other Sermons,’ 1891. 16. ‘ After the 

Resurrection,’ 1892 (sermons). 16. ‘The 


Conquering Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
1892. 17. ‘ Bible Class Expositions,’ 1892— 4, 
six vols. (covers Gospels and Acts). 18. 

‘ The Wearied Christ, and other Sermons,’ 
1893 ; 19. ‘ Paul’s Prayers, and other 
Sermons,’ 1893 (revised). 20. ‘ The Psalms,’ 
vols. 1 and 2, 1893 ; vol. 3, 1894 (in 
‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ with original trans- 
lation). 21. ‘Clu'ist’s “Musts,” and other 
Sermons,' 1894. 22. ‘ The Victor’s Crowns,’ 
1895. 23, ‘ The Beatitudes,’ 1895. 24, 

‘ Triumphant Certainties, and other Ser- 
mons ’ [1897]. 25. ‘ Leaves from the 

Tree of Life,’ 1899; 1906. 26. ‘Last 

Sheaves, Sermons,’ 1903. 27. ‘ Expositions 
of Holy Scripture,’ three series, 6 vols. in 
each, 1904-10. 28, ‘ Pulpit Prayers,’ 1907 
(taken in shorthand). 

Selections from his sermons were made 
by J. H Martyn in ‘ Pictures and Emblems ’ 
[1885] ; by George Coates in ‘ Creed and 
Conduct,’ 1897 ; in ‘ Music for tiro Soul,’ 
1897 ; and by F. A. AitWns in ‘ A Eosary 
of Christian (graces,’ 1899. 

[University of London, General Register, 
18C0 ; brief sketoli from the Freeman, 1875 ; 
J. C. Carlile, A, Maclaren, the Man and his 
Message, 1901 (portrait) ; D. Williamson, 
Life of A. Maclaren, 1910 (3 portraits) ; E. T. 
McLaren, Dr. McLaren, of Manehoster, 1911 
(six portraits) ; Baptist Handbook, 1911 
(memoir by J. E. R[obert3l ; portrait) ; 
information from Mi'. W. Innes Addison, 
assistaiit clerk of senate, Glasgow',] 

A. a. 

MACLAREN, IAN (pseudonym). [See 
Watson, John (1861-1907), preacher and 
author.] 

McLaren, JOHN, Loed McLaebn 
( 1831-1910), Scottish judge, born at Edin- 
burgh on 17 April 1831, was son of Duncan 
McLaren [q. v,], M.P. for Edinburgh, by 
his first wife, Grant, darrgliter of VVilHam 
Aitkeii, merchant in Dunbar. Owing 
to delicate health Jolin was unable 
to attend school, and was privately 
educated. Ho went to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and joined tbe Scots Law Society 
(20 Nov. 1854). On 6 Deo. 1856 be passed 
to the Scottish bar, and next year became 
a member (18 March 1867) of the Juridical 
Society, of wliiolr he was librarian (1869- 
1860). His progress at tbe bar was hindered 
by tiro state of iris health, wbioh forced 
him to spend at least one winter abroad. 
In 1869, however, he was made sheriff of 
chancery, and thereafter gradually acquired 
a considerable practice. 

like bis father, who was the active 
leader of Scottish radicals and senior M.P, 
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for Edinburgh since 1866, McLaren was an 
advanced liberal, and, tbougli personally 
very popular with the bar, incurred the 
hostility of the whig influence which was 
at that time strong in the Parliament 
House. 

After the Gladstone government retired 
in 1874 McLaren played an active part in 
re-organising the Scottish liberals, and in 
an-anging the ‘ Midlothian campaign ’ of 
1879-80. He moved the vote of thanks to 
Gladstone after his first speech (24 Nov. 
1879), and helped William Patrick Adam 
[q. V.], the liberal whip, in preparing for 
the general election of 1880, w’hcn ho was 
himself returned for the Wigton district. 
On the formation of the Glad.stone govern- 
ment (April 1880) he was appiointed lord 
advocate, by way of roeognilioir of Iris 
services to the party, but wa.s defeated on 
seekiirg re-eleolion by Mark Jolui Stewart 
(afterward.s Sir M. J. Mactaggart Stewart). 
The like ill-fortmro pursued him when he 
stood for Borwiok-on-Tweed in July 1880. 
He remained without a scat till Januai'y 
1881, when his father roiired in Ms favour, 
and he was elooled for Edinburgh, after a 
contest, McLaren’s parliamentary career 
was out short against Ms wish. Sir William 
Haroourt, then homo seorotary, and he 
were on bad terms, and their difleronoea 
came to a head in August 1881. The 
resignation of Adam Giilord, Lord Oiilord 
[q. v.], then oi'oaicd a vacancy on the 
Scottish bench. The lord advocate, in 
acoordanoo witlr the u.sual praolico, recom- 
mended to tire prime minister an advocaio 
for the appointment. Gladstone requested 
McLaren to take the post himself, McLaren 
deolined. He had just fought three costly 
elections witMn the last eighteen months, 
and wished to remain in parhament. But 
Gladstone under preasurci from Haroourt 
was insistent. John Bright, then ohaneellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, whose sister 
(Priaoillfi) was third wife of McLaren’s 
father, exerted Ms influence with Gladstone 
on MoLaren’s behalf, but without avail ; 
and McLaren was forced out of the House 
of Commons into the vacant judgeship. 
Ho was succeeded as lord advooato by 
John Blair Balfour, Lord Kinross, [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. On the bench, wliero his 
judgments were noted as models ol clear 
reasomng and concise staioment, McLaren 
was eminently successful during a judicial 
career of nearly tlrirty years. He died 
at Brighton on 6 April 1910, and was 
buried in the Grange cemetery at Edin- 
burgh. 

While at the bar McLaren was editor and 


author of several legal works : 1. ‘ Collec- 
tion of Public General Statutes and Acts 
of Sederunt relating to Procedure in the 
Supreme Courts of Scotland,’ 1861. 2 
‘ Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trust 
Settlements,’ 1863. 3. Edition of Professor 
More’s ‘ Lectures on the Law of Scotland ’ 
1864. 4. ‘ Law ol Scotland relatmg to 
Wills,’ 1868; new edit. 1894, .still a leading 
authority. .6. Edition of Professor Bell’s 
‘ Commentaries on tire Law of Scotland,’ 
1870. Ho also studied astronomy and 
mathemalios, and various mathematical 
papers by him wore publi.shed by the Royal 
Society ol Edinburgh, of winch he was 
several time a vioo-pro.sident. Ho was 
lor some yeans pro.sident of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, and a director of 
the Ben Nevis Observatory. lie received 
ibo honorary degree of LL. D. hom the 
imivorsities of Edinburgh (1882), Glasgow 
(1883, along with John Bright, ivlio was 
ihou installed as rector), and Aberdeen 
(1906, al> tho fourth-conloimry colebralion 
of that univorsiiy). and was an intimate 
friend of Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin) fq. v, Suppl. 11], Professor Peter 
Guthrie Tait [q. v. Sujipl. II], and olhor 
men of soionoo. 

McLaren married in 1868 Ollilie, daughter 
of H. L. Schalio of Glasgow, by whom ho 
had three sons and three daughters. He 
was survived by one sou, Duncan, now 
(1012) residing in Bilti.sh Columbia. Of 
his daughlcrs, tho oldc.sL, Katharine, 
married E. S. Oliver of Chockendon Couii, 
O.xfordsliiro, author of ‘ Tlio Life of Alex- 
ander Ilmnillon.’ and (he youngest, Ottilie, 
wife of William Waliaoo, musical eoinposer, 
has shown nmch ability as a sculptor. 

There are three oil iTOrlraits of McLaren; 
two, by Otto Luydo and John Lavery 
respectively, are in (he possession of his 
widow. Tho third, by Meg Wright, belongs 
io his lialf-broihcr, Sir Charles Benjamin 
Bright. McLaren, Lord Alioreonway. Two 
Imslsin bronze, by Jolui IlutcMnson, R.S.A., 
and by Ms daughter, Mrs. Wallace, belong 
to Ms widow. 

[Scotsman and Tlio Times, 7 April 1010 ; Roll 
of tho Faculty of Advocates ; Roll ot tho 
Scots Law Society ; Records of tlio Juridical 
Society ; Proo. Roy. Soo. Edin., vol. xxx-i. 
part 5. p. 094 ; porsoiinl knowledge.] 

G. W. 0. 

MACLEAN, JAMES MACKENZIE 
(1836-1906), journalist and politician, was 
Irorn on 13 Aiig. 1835 at Liborton, near 
Edinburgh. Hi.s father, a native of Uist, 
an island in tho flcbridos, spent some 
years in Jamaica before settling atLiberton, 
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where he died in 1830. His mother belonged 
to the Biagrie family and was of French 
extraction. Janies was educated first at 
Circus Place school, Edinhui'gh, then at 
Dr. Bruce’s grammar school, Newoastle-on- 
Tyne, wliither his mother removed ivith her 
two boys on her husband’s death. In 1846, 
after a year at the preparatory school at 
Hertford, he entered Christ’s Hospital as 
a foundationer and became a ‘ Grecian.’ 
The necessity of eamhig his hying com- 
pelled him to forgo his intention of pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge. lie was for a short 
time mathematical tutor at his old school at 
Newcastle. In 1854 he joined the editorial 
staff of the local ‘ Newcastle Chronicle,’ 
then a weekly paper, and edited it from 
1865 to the spring of 1858. On the recom- 
mendation of Alexander Russel [q. v.] of 
the ‘ Scotsman ’ he , subsequently became a 
leader-writer for the ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ 
and at the close of 1859 Russel’s influence 
procured for Mm the editorsMp of the 
‘ Bombay Gazette.’ He held the office for 
more than a year when differences with the 
irroprictor led Mm to resign early in 1861. 
Persuaded by friends to remain m Bombay, 
he thereupon started the ‘ Bombay Saturday 
Review,’ which, while modelled ou its 
London prototype, gave more prominence 
to commercial affairs. He gathered round 
him many eminent contributors, including 
Sir Alexander Grant [q. v.], Sir George 
Birdwood, Thomas CMsholm Anstey [q. v.], 
and occasionally even the governor, Sir 
Bartle Frere [q. v.]. The advertisement 
revenue was greatly benefited by the share 
mania (1861-5) arising from the American 
civil war and the consequent expansion of 
the Bombay cotton trade. 

Early in 1864 Maclean purchased the 
principal share in the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ 
of which he resumed the editorship, and 
before long became the sole proprietor. To 
the ‘ Gazette ’ lie mainly devoted Mmself, 
writing largely for it, and discontinuing the 
‘Bombay Saturday Review.’ His oandom' 
and independence imported new vigour 
into the discussion of public aflairs in 
Western India, and while severely criti- 
cising native political aspirations, he was at 
times equally uncompromising in attack on 
the pokey of government. His vituperative 
style, which extended the oh’oulation of Ms 
paper, especially appealed to young Indians, 
and he set the model of licence wMch the 
native press in Western India subsequently 
adopted (Times of India Proclamation 
Supplement, 4 Nov. 1908). At the same 
time Maclean organised public opinion in 
Bombay to many beneficent ends. Sir 


George Bh'dwood pronounced him to be 
‘ the ablest publicist we ever had in India ’ 
{Boy. Soc. of Arts Journal, 14 June 1901). 

Appointed in 1865 to the bench of 
justices, wMoh had a general supervision 
of mmuoipat affairs, Maclean initiated the 
agitation wMch resulted in the creation of 
a semi-elective municipal corporation (1872). 
A member of tMs body for many years, he 
read as its chairman in 1875 the address of 
welcome to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII). On the occasion of 
this royal visit he compiled au historical 
and descriptive ‘ Guide to Bombay ’ (1875), 
wMch ranks among the best works of its 
kind and was re-issued annually till 1902. 
He was a fellow of Bombay University. 

At the close of 1879 Maclean sold the 
‘ Gazette ’ in order to take part in politics 
at home. An upholder of Lord Beacons- 
field’s motto, ‘ Imperium et Libertas,’ he 
was an unsuccc.saful conservative candidate 
for the Elgin burghs at the general election 
of 1880. For a time he associated Mm- 
self with Lord Randolph ChurcMIl, and 
helped to secure his election to tho chair- 
manship of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations (Feb. 1884). But an 
estrangement followed when it seomed to 
Maclean that Lord Randolph was seeking 
to supplant Lord Salisbury as party leader. 
A motion which Maclean submitted to the 
comioil (2 May 1884) vvith a view to re- 
storing harmony in the party was carried 
and led Lord Randolph to resign the 
chairmaiisMp and to withdraw for the 
time from the political arena (Winstoit 
CntmcHiLL’s Life, i. chap vii.). 

At the general election of 1885 Maclean 
won for Ms party the second seat at Oldham, 
and at the election of 1886 he headed the 
poll. Lord Randolph, now leader of the 
house, became reconciled to Mm, and he 
seconded the address in October 1886. He 
soon won a reputation as an effective 
speaker ; he also displayed antagonisms to 
Ms leaders on various questions. He notably 
offended trade unionists and bi-metallists, 
and at tho election of 1892 lost his seat at 
Oldham, being at the bottom of the poll. 

In 1882 Maclean had acquired a large 
interest in the ‘ Western Mail,’ Cardiff, to 
which he contributed for many years a 
weekly political letter. He stood for the 
borough at the general election of 1896, 
and, defeating Sir Edward James Reed [q. v. 
Supjfi. II], became the first conservative 
membor for Cardiff after forty years. WMle 
maintaining his reputation as a parlia- 
mentary debater, he developed a distrust 
and dislike of Mr. Ohamherlam, wMoh ruined 
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Ills parliamentary oareor. He opposed the 
conservative government on many critical 
questions, of wliioh the chief were the reten- 
tion of Chitral, the negotiations leading up to 
the South African war, and the imposition in 
1890 of countervailing sugar duties ill India. 
In the matter of the sugar duties ho seconded 
on IS June 1899 a motion ot want of con- 
fidence moved by the opposition, and 
owing to the angry interriiptioiia on his ovn\ 
side he crossed the floor of the house to 
finish his speech. The Cardiff conservatives 
withdrew their support. Ho di.sposed of his 
interest in the ‘ Western Mail,’ and retired 
from parliament at the diasolution of 
1900. 

An ai'dent free trader, Maclean spoke and 
wrote against tarill reform after its piro- 
miilgatioii by Mr. Chamberlain. In a 
paper read before the Royal Sociely ot 
Arts (10 Dec. 1903), he emphasised tho 
obieotions from the Indian point of view 
(cf. his India’s Place in an Im'perial 
Federation, 1004). He now wrote for 
liberal journals, such as the ‘Manchester 
Guardian’ and tho ‘South Wales Daily 
News.’ Some of these oontributions wore 
revised and colleoled as ‘ Rocollootions of 
Westminster and India ’ (Manchester, 1002). 

An original member of the Insiituto of 
Journalists, he was president of tho oon- 
ferenoe at Cardiff in 1899, when ho depre- 
oaled ‘ a growing siiirit [in the press] of ob- 
sequiousness to personages in high social 
or polilioal po.sition.s ’ {Proc, Inst. Journal- 
ists, No. 21, Sept. 1897). Ho revisited India 
at the end of 1898, and was received with 
enthusiasm in Bombay. He died at Soutli- 
bonio, Boiuuemoiith, on 23 April 1906, and 
was buried at Chiswick. 

He married (1) in 1867 Anna Maria 
(fZ. 1897), daughter of Philip Wliitelicacl, of 
the ‘ Bombay Gazette ’ ; and (2) on 23 July 
1900 Mrs. Sarah Kennedy, third daughter 
of Dr. D. Hayle of Ilarrogalo, who sur- 
vives ; there were no children. A pastel 
portrait was executed by his widow. 

[Maclean’s BeeollcctionB, Guido to Bombay, 
and other writings ; Churolull, Life of Lord 
Randolph Cliuruliill, 190G ; Tho Times, and 
Manchester Guardian, 24 April 1906 ; Times of 
India, 25 April 1900 ; Cardiff Times, Staly- 
bridge Standard, and Bombay Gazette Weekly 
Summary, 28 April 190G ; Oldham Chronible, 
30 April 1906 ; Lacy’s Diary of Salisbiuy 
Parliament, 1886-92, and of tho Unionist 
Parliament, 1896-1900 j personal knowledge ; 
private papers, &c., Idndly lent by Mrs. 
Maclean.] P. H. B. 

MACLEAR, GEORGE EREDEEICK 
(1833-1902), theological writer, born at 


Bedford on 3 Fob. 1833, was tho eldest son 
of the Rev. George Maclear, M.A., chaplain 
of Bedford county prison (1832-69), by his 
wife Isabella Ingle. Educated at Bedford 
grammar school, he obtained a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1852 and had a distinguished academic 
career. He won tho Carus Greek Testa- 
ment prize in 1854 and 1866, and after 
graduating B. A. with a second class in the 
classical tripos of 1856, ho was placed in 
tho first class in the thoologioal tripos of 
1856 (its first year). Ho gained the Burney 
prize in IS^S, the Hulscan in 1857, the 
Maitland in 1858 and 1861, and the Norri- 
sian in 1863. All five prize essays were 
published. His Maitland essay of 1868, 

‘ Tho Christian ,8tatosman and our Indian 
Emph'o ; or tho legitimate sphere of 
govornmont countenance and aid in pro- 
moting Christianity in India,’ reached a 
second edition. That of 1861, on 
‘ Christian Missions during the Middle 
Ages,’ was ronast as ‘ Apostles of Medireval 
Europe ’ (1869), and U'as the first of a series 
of important volumes on nnssionary 
history. Maclear proceeded M.A. in I860, 
B.D. in 1867, and D.D. in 1872. Ordained 
deacon in 1856 and priest in 1857, ho held 
curacies at Clopton, Jledfordshiro (1856-8), 
and St. Barnabas, Konnington (1858-60) ; 
was aHsi8fant-])rcachur at Curzon Chapel, 
Mayfair (1800-5) ; and reader at the Temple 
(1805-70) ; select proaohor at Cambridge 
in 1868, 1880, and 1880, and at Oxford in 
1881-2 ; and Ramsdon proaohor at Cam- 
bridge in 1890. Ho dolivorotl tho Boyle 
locturos at Whitehall in 1879-80 ‘On tho 
Evidential Value of tho Holy Eucharist ’ 
(1883; 4th edit. 1898). 

Meanwhile Macloar was an assistant 
mastor at King’,s Collcgo , School, London 
(1800-0), and hcadmastor (1867-80). He 
showed groat ability as teacher and orga- 
niser, doubled tho numbers and greatly 
raised tho standing of the school. While 
hcadmastor ho doolinod an offer of the see 
of Colombo in 1876. Evoutniilly ho ac- 
cepted tho post of warden of St. Augus- 
tine’s Mis.sionary College, Canterbury, in 
1880, and held it till his death. In this 
capacity ho worked untiringly as preacher, 
lecturer, and advisor on foreign mission 
work In 1886 ho was made an lion, canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. Ho died at St. 
Augustine’s Collcgo, after a long illness, 
on 19 Oct. 1002, and was buried in St. 
Martin’s ohurohyard, Canterbury. 

Maclear ivas twice married; (1) on 10 
Juno 1867 to Christiana Susan, daughter 
of J. Gampboll, rector of Eyo, SuGoUc (she 
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died on 31 May 1874, being predeceased 
by an only daughter) ; and (2) on 27 Dee. 
1878 to Eva, eldest daughter of William 
Henry D’Olier Purcell, vicar of Exmoutb ; 
she died on 1 Match 1890, leaving three 
sons and a daughter. A portrait by Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall, unveiled on 6 Deo. 1902, 
hangs in the hall of the new King’s College 
School at Wimbledon. 

Maclear enjoyed a wide reputation as 
a theological writer. His lucid and well- 
arranged text-books, which were long in 
general use, include the ‘ Class Books of 
Old and New Testament History ’ (1862), 
the ‘ Class Book of the Catechism ’ (1868), 
‘An Introduction to the Articles’ (written 
with the Rev. Watkin Wynn WiUiams) 
(1896 ; new edit. 1909). To missionary 
history he contributed, besides the work 
mentioned, ‘ The Conversion of the West ’ 
(4 vois. 1878) and ‘ St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury; its Rise, Ruin, aird Restoration’ 
(1888) ; and he WTote on missions in the 
‘ Bncyolopsedia Britannioa’ (9th edit.). 
Maclear also published, with several devo- 
tional books, ' An Elementary Introduction 
to tlio Book of Common Prayer’ (1868) 
and ‘ The Baptismal Office and the Order 
of Confirmation’ (1902), in both of which 
he Collaborated with Francis Procter [rp v. 
Suppl. 11] i he edited portions of the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools ; and contributed 
to Smith’s Dictionaries of ‘ Christian Anti- 
quities ’ and ‘Clu'iatian Biography,’ and 
to Cassell’s ‘ Bible Educator.’ ‘ Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology,’ a selection from 
his unpublished manuscripts, was edited 
by the Rev. R. J. E. Boggis, D.D., in 
1904. 

[Private information ; Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, with portrait and Dedication by 
Dr, Boggis, 1904 ; King’s Golloge School 
Magazine, Dec. 1902, by Prof. Hales, Rev. 
H. Boloher, and others ; Crookford’s Clerical 
Directory ; Guardian, 22 Oot. 1902, and 
Church Times, 24 Oct. 1902 ; Kentish 
Observer, 23 Oot. ; The Times, 20, 23 Oot. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Ln G. K. 

MACLEAR, JOHN FIOT LEE 
PEARSE (1838-1907), admiral, son of Sir 
Thomas Maclear [q. v.], astronomer royal at 
the Cape of Good Hope, w'as born at Cape 
Tow^n on 27 June 1838. He entered the 
ngvy in Sept. 1851 as a cadet on board 
the Castor, frigate, then bearing the broad 
pennant of Christopher Wyvill, commodore 
iu command on the Cape station. In her 
he saw service during the Kaffir war 
of 1851, and afterwards, as a midshipman 
of the Algiers, served in the Baltic and in 
the Black Sea from 1864 to 1856, receiving 


the Bailie, Turkish, and Crimean medals, 
with the clasp for Sevastopol. Ho passed 
bis examination in July 1857, and served 
on board the Cyclops in the Red Sea as 
mate during the outbreak at Jeddah in 
1858. On 19 May 1869 he was promoted 
to lieutenant, and shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed to the vSpbinx, in which he served 
on the China station until 1862, being pre- 
sent at several engagements during the 
second Chinese war, and especially at Taku 
Forts, for which he received the clasp. 
In 1863 he went to the Excellent to qualify 
as a gunnery lieutenant, and in Eeb. 1864 
was airpomted to the Princess Royal, 
flagship on the Cliina station. He returnsd 
home in her, and in Oct. 1867 was chosen 
to be first lieutenant of the Ootavia, frigate, 
flagship of Commodore Heath [see Heath, 
Sui Leopold Geohge, Snppl. II] in the 
E.ast Indies. In her he took part in the 
Aby.ssinian campaign of 1868, earning the 
medal and his promotion to commander, 
which was dated 14 Aug. 1868. 

In 1872 the Challenger was commissioned 
by Sir George Nares, with Maclear as his 
commander, for the voyage of scientific 
discovery in which the ship w'cut round 
the world. Retoning homo in her in 1876, 
Maclear ivas on 14 August promoted to 
captain. In 1879 he succeeded Sir George 
Nares in command of the Alert, sloop, and 
remained in her until 1882, completing the 
.survey of the Straits of Magellan. From 
1883 to 1887 he commanded the Flying 
Fish on survejdng service, carrying out 
other valuable soiontifio work during the 
same time. On 20 June 1891 he reached 
flag rank, and two months later retired. 
He was promoted to vice-admiral on the 
rethed listin 1897, and to adnihal in 1903. 
After leaving the sea, Maclear assisted in 
the comiulation of several volumes of the 
official sailing directions, e.specially those 
for the Eastern Aroliipelago (1890 and 1893), 
for the West Coasts of Central America 
and the United States (1896), for Bering 
Sea and Alaska (1898), and the ‘Arotic 
Pilot ’ (vol. ii. 1901 and vol. iii. 1905). He 
was a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
and Royal Meteorological societies. 

He died from heart failure in an hotel at 
Niagara on 17 July 1907, and his body was 
brought to England for burial. He married 
on 4 June 1878 Julia, sixth daughter of 
Su' John Frederick William Hensohel [q. v.]. 

[The Times, 19 July 1907 ; Journal of Roy- 
Geogr. Sec. 1907 ; Proo. Metcorol. Soo. 1907 i 
Sir Charles WyvUle Thomson, The Voyage of the 
Challenger, 2 vols. 1877 ; W. J. J. Spry, Cruise 
of H.M,S. Challenger, 1876.] L. G. C. L, 
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MACLEOD, FIONA (pseudonym). [See 
Sharp, William: (1856-1905), man ol 
letters.] 

MACLEOD, HENRY DUNNING (1821- 
1902), economist, born at Moray Placo, 
Edinburgh, on 31 March 1821, was the 
second son and youngest child of Roderick 
Macleod (1786-1863) of Gadboll and Inver, 
gordon Castle, lord-lioutcnant of Cromarty, 
and for several years M.P. sucoessivdy for 
the county of Cromarty, the county of 
Sutherland, and the Inverness burghs. His 
mother rvas Isabella, daughter of William 
Cunninghame of Laiinaha-vy, Ayrshiro, Ho 
ivas called Dunning after liia great-unolo, 
John Dunning, the fii'st Lord Ashburton 
[q. T.]. He had one brother, Robert 
Bruce ^Encas, fifth of Gadboll, and three 
sisters. 

Macleod was educated first at Edinburgh 
Academy, then at Eton. Ho matriculated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1839, 
graduated B.A. as senior optime in 1843, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1803. On 6 May 1843 
he "waa admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple. He waa abroad for the greater 
part of the next two years, and then read 
as a pupil in the chambers of Edward 
Bullen, special pleader (1846-8), being 
called to the bar on 20 Jan. 1849. His 
subsequent legal career was intormittont. 
He established a certain reputation as a 
mercantile lawyer, joined the midland 
circuit in 1863, and was employed by tlio 
government from Juno 1808 till March 1870 
in preparing a digest of the law of biUs of 
exchange. 

Maoleod’s life was mainly devoted to tho 
study of political economy. In 1847, wliilo 
stiU alaw student, he acted as chairman of a 
oommittoo formed in Easter Ross, a district 
in ■which his father was tho largest land- 
owner, to devise an improved, system of poor 
law relief. A plan drawn up by Macleod 
was adopted 'with success in Easter Ross, 
and was described in the report issued 
by the Board of SupciTi,sion for the Relief 
of tho Poor in 1862. It was suhsequently 
imitated extensively throughout Bcotland. 
Macleod remained for six years in Easter 
Ross supervising its working, and during 
that time he was also active in advocating 
free trade at tho elections of 1847 and 1862. 

In 1863 Macleod went to London, 
residing at Kensington for the rest of 
hia life; He had Buffered severely from 
bank-failures and was often thenceforth 
in straitened oiroumstanoes. Soon after 
settling in London he was engaged in a la-w 
case in which he suocessfuUy oontBstecl the 


claim of the board of trade to prohibit a 
joint-stock bank, founded under Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act of 1845, from increasing its 
lapital. Macleod expounded the general 
conclusions to whicli the litigation brought 
him in his first work, ‘The Theory and 
Practice of Banking’ (1856; 6th edit. 
1892-3 ; Italian translation). It was highly 
commended for its independence in Tooke’s 
‘ History of Prices.’ Other works in which 
Macleod combated tho views of orthodox 
economists -ivore now published at frequent 
intervals. From 1860 till 1868 he acted 
as coach in political economy to selected 
candidates for tho Indian civil sorvioB. He 
also lectured on banking at Cambridge in 
1877, at King’s College, London, in 1878, 
at Edinburgh and Aberdeen in 1882, and he 
read many papers on the subject before 
learned societies. 

Macleod, who agreed in the main with 
Archbishop Whatcly’s views, regarded value 
as consisting in o.'cohangeability, not aa do- 
pondont on utility or cost of production. 
Ho made valuablo o()nti'ibution.s to tho liis- 
torical side of eoonomio soionoo {Econ. Jour- 
nal, Doo. 1902), and was the first writer to 
give duo prominonoo to tho phenomenon 
of credit and to the exchanges in which it 
plays part (Quarkrly Jicvieiv, Oct, 1901). In 
his ‘Elements of Political Economy ’ (1858; 
ro-issued in 1872-5 as ‘Tho Principles of 
Economical Philoscjpliy,’ ami again inl881-6 
as ‘ The Elements ol Economics ’) he enriched 
tho economic vocabulary with tho name 
‘ Gresham’s Law.’ This term ho first applied 
to the well-known principle of currency 
that ‘ bad monoy drive, s out good,’ or that 
‘ whore two media oomo into circulation 
at tho same time, tho more valuable will 
lend to disappear.’ Macleod orroneously 
aasumed that this ccuolusiott was first 
reached by Sir Thomas Gj'oshani [q.v.] when 
scoking to rostorc the doba,secl coinage of 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruign, but it was well 
understood hoforo tho sixteonlh century. 
Macleod’s term is univorsally adopted by 
■writers on currency. Tho ‘Dictionary of 
Political Economy*^ (1868), of which only 
one volume appeared, was the attempt of 
one man to do what was afterwards accom- 
plished by Mr. R. H. I. Palgravo ■with col- 
laborators. 

Maoleod’s views and attainments were 
not much regarded by orthodox economists 
(of. CLUnrn Leslie in Academy vii. 363). 
He was an un.suooossful candidate for the 
ohairs of political economy at Cambridge 
in 1863, atEdinbui'gh in 1871, and at Oxford 
in 1888. A somoiviiat over-confident style 
of controversy told against him. On the 
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Continent and in America lie was treated 
with more respect than at home. He was 
elected a fellow of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society on 26 February 1850, and 
was corresponding member oi the Societe 
d’Economie Politique of Paris and of the 
Royal Academy of Jurisprudence and Legis- 
lation, Madrid. 

In 1887 he drew up, at the request of the 
gold and silver oommiasion, a memorandum 
on the relation of money to prices. Ho 
died at Norwood on 16 July 1902, and was 
buried at West Norwood cemetery. He 
had been in receipt of a civh list pension 
of lOOZ. since 20 June 1892. 

Maoleod married on 18 Aug. 1853 Eliza- 
beth Mackenzie, eldest daughter of Hugh 
J. Cameron, sometime provo.st of Dingwall. 
He had tlmee sons and four daughters. 
Of the sons two, Roderick Henry and 
Keith William Bruce, have won distinction 
in the Indian and Ceylon civil services 
respectively. One daughter, Mary, is a 
successful urritor of books for children. 

Besides the works cited, Macleod pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ Elements of Banking,’ 1870. 
2. ‘ Economics for Beginners,’ 1883. 3. ‘The 
Theory of Credit,’ 1889-91, 2 vols. ; 2nd 
edit. 1893-7 ; re-issued in one volume, 1898. 
4. ‘ Bimetalism,’ 1891. 5. ‘History of 

Banldng in Groat Britain,’ being vol. ii. of 
‘ The History of Banking of All Nations,’ 
1890. 6. ‘ The History of Economic, s,’ 1890. 
7. ‘ Indian Currency,’ 1898, 8. ‘ Draft 

Tentative Scheme for Restoring a Gold 
Chirrenoy to India,’ privately printed, fob 
1898. 

[Tlie Times, 18 July 1902 ; Men at the Bar, 
1885 ; Ahibono’s Diet, of Eng. Lit., 1891 ; 
Statement and Toatimoniala of Henry Dunning 
Maoleod, Candidate for the Chair of Com- 
mercial and Pol. Econ. and Mercantile Law m 
Univ. of Edinburgh, 1871 ; An address to the 
Board of Eleclora to the Professomliip of 
Pol. Econ. in the Univ. of Oxford, 1888 ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1901 ; Economic Journal, Dec. 1902 ; 
Law Lists. 1890 ; Encyo. Brit, lltli edit, 
vols. 12 and 17 ; private information.] 

S. E. F. 

MAOLHRE, EDWARD CRAIG (1833- 
1906), dean of Manchester, bom in Upper 
Brook Street, Manchester, on 10 June 
1833, was eldest son of John Maolure, 
merchant, by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Kearsley, also a 
merchant. Educated at Manchester 
grammar school (1844—50), he won a 
Ilulmeian scholarship at Brasenose CoEege, 
Oxford, and matriculated there on 28 Jan. 
1852. He graduated B.A. iu 1856 and 


proceeded M.A. in 1858, being created 
B.D. and D.D. in 1890. Takmg- holy 
orders, he was ouicate of St. John’s, 
Ladywood, Birmingham (1857-61), of 
St. Panoras, London (1861-3), and vicar of 
Hahcrgham Eaves, Burnley (1863-77). In 
the public life of Burnley he took a 
prominent part, becoming chairman of 
the school hoard. Dr. Fraser, bishop of 
Manchester, appointed him in 1877 to the 
important vicarage of Rochdale, in 1878 
to an honorary canonry of Manchester, 
and in 1881 to the rural deanery of Roch- 
dale. He carried out great improvements 
at Rochdale parish church, for which he 
raised 10,0001., as well as on the vicarage 
estate. In 1887 he acted as honorary secre- 
tary of the church congress at Manchester, 

Designated archdeacon ol Manchester in 
1890, ho was before his iaduotion appointed 
dean of Manchester on the death of Jolm 
Oakley [q. v.], being installed on 28 October. 
As dean Maclure won the goodwill of all 
classes by his broad sympathies, humour and 
love of fair play. Tlnough his incessant care 
the daily service in the cathedral increased 
in dignity and beauty, and the Sunday 
evening services grew to be an important 
element in the religious life of the city. 
To liis energy was due the rearrangement 
of the boundaries of the old ohtnehyard 
and the building of the western annexe 
and the new vestries and library at the 
north-east corner of tho cathedral. 

Maclure largely devoted bis abundant 
energy to promoting popular education of 
a religious kind. He was elected a member 
of the Manchester school board in 1891, 
and was imanimously appointed chairman. 
That position he held mitil the board was 
abolished in 1903 by the Education Act 
of the previous year. He was afterwards 
deputy-chairman of the education com- 
mittee of tho city council until his death, 
and was also a member of the Salford 
education committee. His practical know- 
ledge of the details of the administration of 
education was recognised by government 
by his appointment in 1894 as a member 
of the royal commission on secondary 
education and in 1899 by his being placed 
on the consultative committee of the board 
of education. Erom 1895 to 1902 ho was 
chairman of the School Board Association 
of England and Wales. He was also princi- 
pal of the Sobol® Episoopi at Manchester 
and a governor of Owens College, Man- 
chester University, of Manchester grammar 
school, of Chetham Hospital, and of Hulme’s 
Trust. He was made hon. LL.D. at the 
Victoria University, Manchester, in 1902. 
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Maolure died at Manchester on 8 May 
1906, and was buried at Kersal church, 
near that city. A monumental brass is 
in the chancel of the cathedral, and another 
memorial is in the grammar school. 

He married on 7 May 1863 Mary Anne 
(d. 17 Oct. 1906), daughter of Johnson 
Gedge of Bury St. Edmunds, and had 
three sons, of whom William Kenneth took 
holy orders, and three daughters. 

His brother, SiE John William Macltjbb 
(1835-1901), born at Manchester on 22 April 
1836, and educated at Manchester gram- 
mar school, engaged with success in com- 
merce and financial enterprise. Ho came 
into prominence as honorary secretary to the 
committee of the Lanoasliii'c cotton relief 
fund, instituted in 1802 for the relief of the 
operatives throivn out of work through the 
stoppage of supplies of cotton during the 
American civil war. Over 1,760,0001. was 
raised for this object, and Machiro received 
a pubho testimonial. He was an enthusias- 
tic volimteer, becoming major of the 40th 
Lancashire rifles. As churchwarden of Man- 
chester (1881-90) ho wna instrumental in 
collecting largo sums of money for a 
thorough restoration of the cathedral. A 
strong churchman, ho was in politics a con- 
servative, and was elected in 1886 M.P. for 
the Stretford division of Lancashire, which 
seat he retained until his death on 28 Jan. 
1901. His cheery. temperament made him 
popular in the House of Commons. On 
7 April 1892 he and throe other directors 
of the Cambrian railways were admonished 
by the speaker by direction of the houso for 
a breach of pirivilege in dismissing a station- 
master on account of his evidonco before 
the committee on the hours of railway 
servants. He was created a baronet on 
1 Jan. 1898. There is a tablet to his 
memory in Manchester cathedral. He 
married on 13 Dec. 1869 Eleanor, second 
daughter of Thomas Nottloship of East 
Sheen, Surrey, by whom ho had tlurco sons 
and four daughters. 

[Manchester Guardian, 9 May 1906 (with 
portrait ) ; The Times, 9 May 1906 ; Manehostor 
Courier, 14 May 1900 ; Guardian (London), 
30 May 1900 ; C. H. Brant, Bistinguiahed 
Churchmen (with portrait), 1902 ; Crock- 
ford’s Bireotory, 1900 ; Ulula, the Man- 
chester grammar school magazine, 1906, 
p. 69 ! Bod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1900 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1901 ; Axon’s Annals of 
Manchester.] C. W. S. 

MoMAHON, CHARLES ALEXANDER 
(1830-1904), general and geologist, born 
at Highgate on 23 March 1830, was son 


of Captain Alexander McMahon of Ivisj, 
descent, formerly in the Indian sendee 
by Ms wife Ann, daughter of Major 
Patrick Mansell (British army). After 
education at a private school, he obtained a 
commission in tho 39th Madras native in- 
fantry on 4 Fob. 1847, but after eight years’ 
service in that regiment became a member 
of tho Madras staff corps, and was trans- 
forred in 1860 to the Punjab commission 
on which ho served for thirty years, hold- 
ing the rank of oonunissioner for tho last 
fourteen. At the outbreak of tho Mutiny, 
McMahon, then a lieutenant and assistant 
commissioner of tlio Sialkot district, in which 
was a cantonment, was in lull charge Giving 
to his .superior’s illness. On 9 July 1857 
the native troops rose, and after murdering 
some Europeans, inoluding four of their 
oflicers, decamped to join the rebels. But 
McMahon contrived to send a nolo to 
Gcnoi'al John Nicholson [q.v.], who restored 
order at Sialkot so complol oly that McMahon 
was able to force tho surrender of some 
140 mfugco rebels, fn 1866 his ability as a 
judge was proved in a civil suit against the 
government of India wliicli came before him 
as a Ikmjab ooimnissionor. An intricate 
question, involving about 1,600,0001, had 
been remitted by tho privy council for trial 
on its merits. McMahon’s decision (against 
the plaintiff) was uphold on appeal by the 
superior courts of the Punjab and the 
privy eoimoil in England. 

While oominissioncr of Hissar in 1871 
McMahon began to worlc seriously at 
geology, and si.x years later published his 
first important paper in tho ‘ Records of 
the Geological Survey of India’ (vol. x,), 
Tills and its sucoossors dealt with a group 
of crystalline rooks, some of whioh, after 
examination with tho miorosoopo, ho main- 
tainod to be eruptive. Subsoquently, in 
1879, while on a furlough in England, 
with tho rank of lioutcnant-oolonel, he 
entered himself as a student at tho Royal 
School of Mines. On returning to India he 
investigatod its rooks with increased vigour, 
contributing in all twonty-ono papers to 
tho * Records.’ 

Ho retired in 1886 with the rank of 
colonel, becoming major-gonoral in 1888 
and lieutenant-general in 1892. Settling in 
London, he devoted himself to petrological 
stndies, taking part in tho proceedings of 
Idndred sooioties and publishing papers 
in their journals, the total number of 
Ms contributions to geology being nearly 
fifty. As an investigator he was sorupu- 
lously careful and aoourato. In petrology 
he merits a Mgh place among tho pioneers. 
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for in 1881 lie liacl mdepenclently arrived 
at the ooncluaioti, which then found only 
a very few supporters in England, that, as 
a general rule, the extent of metamorphism 
aliords an indication of the relative age 
of ancient rooks, and in 1884 he main- 
tained, as is now generally admitted, that 
foliation, in certain crystalline rocks, was 
due to a flowing of the mass while it was 
still viscid or partly crystallised. His 
valuable collection of rook slices was 
presented by his widow to Manchester 
University. 

He became a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1878, and was awarded its Lycll 
medal in 1899. He was president of the 
Geologists’ Association in 1894^5 and of 
the geological section at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1902. In 1898 he 
was elected E.B.S., and a contribution to 
the ‘ Geological Magazine ’ was publialied 
in November 1903. He died at his London 
house on 21 Eeb. 1904. 

He was Uvioe married ; (1) in 1857 to 
Elizabeth [d. 1S6G), daugliter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Franklin Head, late 93rd 
highlanders ; of his family by her, two sons, 
the elder beh^ Colonel Sh Arthur Henry 
McMahon, K.GI.E., C.S.I., a distmguished 
officer in the Indian army, who is also a 
geologist, and one daughter, are still living ; 
(2) in 18G8 to Charlotte Emily, daughter 
of Henry Dorliiig of Stroud Green House, 
Croydon, who, with a son and daughter, 
survived him. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. Ixxv. ; Gool. Mag. 1904 ; 
Quart. Journ. Geol. See., 1905 ; private infor- 
mation ; personal knowledge,] T. G. B. 

MACMILLAN, HUGH (1833-1903), 
Presbyterian divine and religious writer, 
born at Aberfeldy on 17 Sept. 1833, w'as 
eldest son in the family of six sons and tliree 
daughters of Alexander MaomiUan, mer- 
chant of Aberfeldy, by bis wife Margaret 
Macfarlane. After attending a school in 
his native place and Hill Street Academy, 
Edinbm’gh, he entered the university of 
Edinbui’gh, where he wont through the 
arts course and also studied medicine. 
Deciding to enter the ministry of the Free 
church, ho studied at New College, Edin- 
burgh, and being licensed by the pres- 
b 3 dery of Breadalbane in January 1867, 
became minister of the Free ohnroh at 
Kirkmiohaol, Perthshire^ in 1869. The 
fine scenery of this parish stimulated Ida 
love of nature, to which he gave expression 
in his preaching and writings. In 1861 he 
published ‘ Footnotes from the Page of 
Nature, or First Forma of Vegetation’ 


(2nd edit. 1874, entitled ‘First Forms of 
Vegetation’), the first of many popular 
volumes in Avliioh he brought study of 
scientific research to illustrate moral and 
spiritual truths. He was especially well 
versed in botany. In 1864 he accepted 
the pastorate of Free St, Peter’s church, 
Glasgow. There, while faithfully discharg- 
ing his pa.storal duties, he continued his 
studies in natural history, which he 
supplemented by foreign travel. In 1867 
there appeared his best-known work, 
‘Bible Teaolungs in Nature’ (15tb edit. 
1889), in whicli be enforced the hannony 
subsisting between the natural and the 
spiritual world. The work was translated 
into French, Gorman, Italian, Norw'egian, 
and Danish, and at the author’s death up- 
wards of 30,000 copies had been printed m 
this country, besides many thousands in 
America. His next book, ‘ Hobdays on 
High Lands, or Rambles and Incidents 
in Search of Alpine Plants ’ (1869 ; 2nd 
edit. 1873), was a detailed account of the 
Alpme plants found in this country. 
There followed ‘ The Ministry of Nature ’ 
(1871 ; 8th edit. 1888) 

On 19 Sept. 1878 he became minister of 
tbo Free west church, Greenock. There 
he remained until 1901, when he retired 
from the active ministry. His labours 
received wide recognition. He was made 
in 1871 both hon. LL.D. of St. Andrews 
Unversity and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and he became 
hon. D.D, of the universities of Edinburgh 
(1879) and Glasgow. In 1883 he was 
elected a follow of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. 

During his later yeans he filled practically 
every post of honour and influence in the 
Free ohmuh. He delivered the Thomson 
lectures at the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, in 1886 ; the Cumiingham 
lectures at New College, Edinburgh, in 
1894, his subject being the arcliEBologv of 
the Bible in the light of recent roscarohes ; 
and the Gunning lectures at Edinburgh 
University in 1897, when ho dealt with 
the relations o{ science and revelation. In 
the last year ho was moderator of the 
general assembly of the Free church, and in 
that capacity was present at the celebration 
in London of the diamond jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, who w'as a warm admirer of 
bis books. 

Devoted to the Highlands and its people, 
Macmillan w’as the first chief of the Clan 
Macmillan Society (1892-9). He was a dili- 
gent student of art, and one of his last 
literary undertakings was a monograph 
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on George Frederick Watts, R.A. (‘ Temple M o N A I R , JOHN FREDERICK; 

Biographies’ series), posthumoufily pub- ADOLPHUS (1828-1910), Indian and oolo. 

lished in 1903. nial official, born at Bath on 23 Oct. 1828' 

He died at his residence in Edinburgh waa eldest son of Major Robert McNair’ 
on 24 May 1903, and was buried in the staff officer, London. After education at 
Dean cemetery. Homarriedon 14 JunelSbO King’s GoUege, London, and at the School 
Jane, second daughter of William Patison of Mines, lie entered the Madras (royal) 
of Williamfield, near Edinburgh. She sur- artillery in 1845, was promoted captain 
vived liim with one son and five daughters, in 1858 and major (retired) in 1870. He 
Besides the works cited, Macmillan was employed with his battery in India 
published the following, chiefly dealing until 1850. In 1853 he proceeded to 
with the relations of religion and science, the Straits Settlements and served at 
and characterised by beauty of thought and Malacca and in Labuan. After quahfpng 
diction, and bjf devotional feeling : 1. ‘The in tho Hindustani and Malay languages 
True Vino, or the Analogies of our Lord’s he was appointed in 1866 staff officer and 
Allegory,’ 1871 ; 5th edit. 1883. 2. ‘ Tho subsequently adjutant of ai-tillory for the 
Garden and the City, with other Contrasts Straits district. After serving during 1857 
and Parallels of Scriptm'c,’ 1872 ; 2nd edit, as A.D.C. and private secretary to the 
1873. 3. ‘Sun Glints in the Wilderness,’ governor, E, A Blundoll, he became ex. 
1872. 4. ‘The Sabbath o£ tho Fields, ocutivc engineer and superintendent of 

being a Sequel to Biblo Teachings in convicts at Singapore. He received the 
Natm'e,’ 1876; flth edit. 1880. 6. ‘ Our approval of the governor-general of India, 
Lord’s Three Raiaing.s fram tho Dead,’ Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, in 
1876. 6. ‘Two Worlds are Ours,’ 1880; council on tho complotioii of the military 
4th edit. 1880, 7. ‘ The Marriage in Cana works at tho latter place, and the govern, 
of GaUloo,’ 1882. 8. ‘Tho Riviera’ (ono ment of Notheiiands India thanked him 
of the beat hooka on the aubjeot), 1885 ; foi servioos in connocLion with the intro- 


3rd edit. 1902. 9. ‘ Tho Olive Loaf,’ 1886. 
10. ‘ Roman Moaaica, or Studies in Romo 
and ita Neighbourhood,’ 1888 ; 2nd edit, 
1892. 11. ‘ The Gate Beautiful and Othor 
Bible Teaohinga for the Young,’ 1891. 12. 
‘ My Comfort in Sorrow,’ 1891. 13. ‘ The 
Mystery of Grace and Other Sermons,’ 1893. 
14. ‘ Tho Daisies of Nazaroth,’ 1804 ; 
2nd edit. 1901, 15. ‘ Tho Clock of Natiuo,’ 
1896. 16. ‘ The Spring of the Day,’ 
1898. 17. ‘ Gleanings in Holy Fiolds ’ 
(the outcome of a visit to Palestine), 1899. 


dnctioii into Java of the Straits system of 
prison discipline. 

From 1865 to 1867 McNair was in 
England as deputy governor and in olmrge 
of public works at Woking prison. In 1867, 
wlion the administration of the Straits 
Settlements was transferred irom the 
Indian to tho colonial department, he re- 
turned to Singapore a.s colonial engineer 
and controller of convicts and member of the 
legislative council of the colony (14 Feb.). 
Ho was colonial secretary during 1868, a 


18. ‘ The Com of Heaven,’ 1901. 10. ‘The member of the evecutivo council from 1869, 


Christmas Rose, and Other Thoughts in 
Verse,’ 1901. 20. ‘ Tho Highland Tay 
from Tyndmm to Dunkold,’ 1901. 21. 
‘ Tho Poetry of Plants,’ 1902. The follow- 
ing were posthumously published : ‘ The 
Touch of God and Other Sermons ’ 
(‘World’s Pulpit’ series 1903); ‘Rotliio- 
murohus,’ a fascinating account of a pic- 
turesque Highland neighbourhood (1907) ; 
and ‘ The Isles and tho Gospel and other 
Bible Studies’ (1907). Macmillan was 
also a voluminous contributor to scientific 


and colonial engineer and surveyor-general 
from 1873. In Fob. 1881 bo was tvansfeiTed 
to Penang as acting licutonant-governor 
and resident ooimoillor of that province. 
He retired on a pension on 10 Aug. 1884. 
McNair meanwhile was officially employed 
on important missions to Siam in 1868, 
1874, 1875, and 1878. In 1875-6 he was 
officiating oliief oommissioner in Perak 
during the disturbances in that state, 
and took part in tho allair of Kotali 
Lamah on tho Perak river, for which he 


and religious periodicals. 

[Memoir by George A. MaomiUan, prefixed 
to The Isles and the Gospel and other Biblo 
Studies, 1907 ; Sunday Magazine, 1897, 
p. 374 ; In Memoriam : Hugh Maomillan, 
(printed for vwe of members of West United 
Free cliuroh, Greenock) ; Scotsman, and 
Glasgow Herald, 25 May 1903 ; private in- 
formation.] W. E. 6. 


received the modal and clasp. He was 
special commissioner to Selangor to inquire 
into puaoy, and to Perak in connection 
with the Pangkor treaty in 1874. McNair 
was made C.M.G. on 24 May 1878. 

After his retirement McNair occupied 
his time principally in writing. He had 
already issued in 1878 ‘ Pfirak and the 
Malays,' a descriptive account of the 
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Malayan peninsula, and in 1899, in collabo- 
ration with W. D. Bayless, he published 
‘ Prisoners their own Warders,’ an interest- 
ing account of the old Sintrapore convict 
prison. He also issued (for private circu- 
lation) ‘ Oral Traditions from the Indus,’ 
and wrote many articles for the ‘Asiatic 
Quarterly ’ on Eastern topics. 

McNair died at Brighton on 17 May 1910, 
and was buried in the town cemetery. 
He was twice married : (1) in 1849 to 
Sarah dos Granges, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Paine, M.A. (she died in 1903); and 
(2) to Madalena, daughter of E. Vallence 
of Brigliton, and widow of surgeon-major 
G. Williamson, R.A.M.C. Ho had two 
sons and three daughters. 

A portrait in oils, three-quarter length, 
belongs to his second son, Arthur Wynd- 
ham, of the Indian civil service. 

[The Times, 20 May 1910 ; Colonial Office 
List, 1910 i Straits Settlements Civil Service 
List, 1884 ! Colonial Office Records ; infor- 
mation supplied by relatives.] C. A. 

MoNEILL, Sm JOHN CAESTAIES 
(1831-1904), major-general, bom at Oolonsay 
House on 29 March 1831, was eldest son in 
a family of four sons of Capt. Alexander 
McNeill (1791-1860) of the islands of Oolon- 
say and Oroiisay in the Hebrides, by his ivife 
Anne Elizabeth, daughter of John Carstairs 
of Stratford Green, Essex, and Warboys, 
Huntingdonshu'e. Duncan McNeill, Lorf 
Oolonsay [q. v,], tho Scottish judge, and Sir 
John McNeill [q. v.], the diplomatist, were 
his uncles. Alter education at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and at Addiscombe, 
he entered tho army on 9 Deo. 1860 as ensign 
in the 12th Bengal native infantry. Ho 
was promoted lieutenant on 30 Aug. 1865. 
During the Indian Mutiny, 1857-8, McNeill 
won distinction as aide-de-camp to Sir 
Edward Lugard duimg the siege and capture 
of Lucknow. He took part in tho engage- 
ment at Jaunpur, in the relief of Azimgimr, 
and in various operations at Jugdespur, 
and received the medal with clasp and 
brevet of major. He became ciptahi on 
31 Aug. 1860 and major on 8 Oct. 1861, 
and m the latter year, being transferred 
to the 107th foot, he proceeded to New 
Zealand as aide-de-camp to General Sh 
Dimcan Alexander Cameron [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
He served there till 1866, engaging in the 
Maori war of 1864. He was present at 
the engagements on the Katikara river, 
the Kah'oa, Rangiriri, the Gate Pah, and 
various other encounters with the Maoris. 
Durhig tho war ho won tho Victoria Cross 
for an act of gallantry on 30 March 1864, 

voL. nxvni.— SUP. n. 


when he was threatened, while engaged 
in carrying despatches, by a torce of the 
enemy, and managed to ofioct tho escape 
of both himself and a jirivato, who w.as 
in imminent peril of his life {Lond. Gaz. 
21 Aug. and 23 Oct. 1803 ; 19 Pcb. and 
14 May 1804, and 12 April 1866). jMcNeill 
also received tho modal and the brevet of 
lieut. -colonel. 

From 1869 to 1872 MoNeiU was military 
secretary to Sir John Young, Lord Lisgar 
[R- V.], governor-general of Qanada, and 
was on the staff of the fied River expedi- 
tion in Canada rmdor Sir Garnet (afterwarcla 
Viscount) Wolsoley in 1870. Ho bocaino 
colonel on 25 April 1872, and for hi.s ser- 
vices on this expedition he was nominated 
C.M.G. on 2 Dec. 1876. As chief of the 
staff in the Ashanti war of 1873-4 he 
showed daring, determination, and a first- 
rate capacity for organisation, and was 
so severely wounded in tho wrist at the 
destruction of Essainan that ho had 
eventually to be sent home. [Lond. 
Gaz. 18 Nov. 1873 and 7 and 31 Alaroh 
1874). He was awarded the medal and was 
made C.B. on 31 March 1874, By Queen 
Victoria’s command ho uoooiniranicd Prince 
Leopold (afterwards duke of Albany) to 
Canada, and on his return was appointed 
K.0.M.G, on 17 Aug. 1880. In 1882 ho 
was promoted major-general, and served 
in the Egyptian campaign on the staff 
of the duke of Connaught (Lond. Qaz. 
2 Nov. 1882). He received tke medal, 
bronze star, and the 2nd class Medjidie, 
and was nominated K.O.B, on 24 Nov. 
1882. 

In the Soudan campaign of 1885 ho com- 
manded the second mfantry brigade. On 
20 March ho took part in tho action at 
Hashm, whore his troops stormed Dilulihat 
hill. On 22 March a force luidor McNeill 
started from Suakin for Tamai to escort a 
convoy of camels with supplies. A halt 
was made half-way at Tofrik, and while 
a zeriba was being formed, the enemy 
attacked in force. After severe figlffing the 
Arabs were repulsed with loss. Sir Gerald 
Graham [q. v. Suppl. I], who had started 
out to McNedl’s assistance, soon returned 
on hearing that reinforcements were not 
required. Graham deprecated the sharp 
oritioism to which McNeill’s conduct was 
subjected on the ground of lack of 
caution [Lond, Gaz. 26 Aug. 1885). For 
his services in tho campaign he received 
two clasps. He retired from the service in 
1890. Hrheriting the family estates in tho 
Hebrides, McNeUl was made J.P, and D.L, 
for Argyllshire in 1874. 
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Hb liEcame an oquerry to Quoon Victoria 
and A.U.C. to George, duke of Canil)ridge. 
In 1S9S he wna appointed king at arms 
to tlio Order of the Bath, and, on the 
accession of Edward VIT, (t.C.V.O. on 
2 Feb. 1901. Of foreign orders he held the 
first class of the Rod Eagle and of the 
order of tlie Crown of Prussia. Hi.s love 
of sport made him a favourite with the 
royal family. 

He died nmnariied, on 25 May 1904, at 
St. Jamests Palace, London, and was huried 
at Orou.say Priory, Argyllsliiro. 

['J'he Times, 27 and 28 May 190-1 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry ; Hart’s and Official Army 
Lists ; Indian Mutiny : Selections from Slate 
Papers in Military Department, 1857-S, lii. 
r>r)S : Lord Wolsolcy, Story of a Soldier’s 
Lite, 1903, ii. 279; It. If. Vetch, Life, Letters, 
and Diarie.s of Lioiil.-goneral Sir Gerald 
Graham, 1901, p. 293 ; II. E. Culvile, History 
of tho Sudan Campaign, 2 parts, 1889.] 

It. hi. V. 

MrQUEBN, Sm JOHN WITHERS 
(lS3G-1009),majur-gcnoral, born in Calcutta 
on 24 Aug. 183G, was tho eldest of the three 
.sons of Jolm MoQueon, oliaplaia of tho 
IHddorpiir Orphan Asylum in tltnt city. 
MoQueen was sent home at nn early ago 
and educated at Glcnalmond College, 
Porth-sliire, under Bisliop Gharle.s Words- 
worth 1“ rp V.]. Before ho had oompleled hi,s 
seventeenth year ho roooived a direct 
cadet, sliip in the East India Company’, s 
military sorvioc, and returning to India lie 
was apj minted ensign in tho 27th Bengal 
native infantry on 4 August 1854. On 
the outbreak of tho Mutiny of the 
Bengal army in May 1867 the 27lli 
proved unfaithful, and McQueen, who had 
been promoted lieutenant on 3 June 
in that year, was attached to the 4(li 
Punjab rides, one of the newly raised 
frontier regiments, which had boon ordered 
by Sir John Lawrence to proceed to Delhi 
to assist in the siege of that forti'e,s.s. On 
its way down country the 4th turned aside 
to take part in an attack on the Hindimtani 
fanatics at Narinji on 21 July 1857, and 
reached Delhi on 0 Sept., after a march 
of 1036 miles, in time to engage in the 
assault on the city on the 14th, and the .six 
days’ continuous street fighting whioh en- 
sued. Hero McQueen soon earned a name 
for conspicuous bravery. On 19 Sojjl., 
accompanied by one sepoy, he recon- 
noitred up to the very gates of the King’.s 
Palace, thus enabling that important post 
to be captured with triding loss (Loud 
Roberts, Forty-One Years in India, i. 247). 
SuhsecLueutly MoQueon took part in the 


relief of Lnolmow by Sir Colin Campbell 
fq. V.], and on 17 Nov. 1857 at the capture 
of tlio Scoimdarabagli, he was severely 
woimded ; for his gallantry on this occasion 
ho was lecommended (rvitliout result) for 
tho Victoria Cro.ss. On 16 May 1858, after 
eleven months’ ooutmiiou,s iighling, the 
4th Punjab rides inarohcd back to the 
frontier, having lo.st thirteen out of 
dftcen British ofdccrs and upward.? of 370 
non-commissioned officers and men. For 
his service.? in the Mutiny McQnoen was 
twice mentioned in de.s])atclica {Land. 
Quz. 28 July 1858 and 4 Eoh. 1859), and 
received tlie medal with two clasjia, boside .9 
being made adjutant of the regiment. In 
this cajiacity lie look jiart in the expedition 
against the Kabul Khol Waziris on the 
Trana-I)>du.s frontier in 1850 under Sir 
Neville Chamborlain [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
in April 18G0 lie wa.s promoted second in 
command of his regiment. On 4 Aug. 
1806 ho wa.s promoted cn]itain, and on 
10 June 1870 was ajijioinlod oommandant 
of tho 5th (now 58th) Punjab rille.s. Tins 
corps ho commanded in tho Jowald 
expedition under Sir Cliarlos Keyes in 
1877-8, being ropoatcdly moutioned in 
despatches, acquiring a I'cputatinn for 
jicrsonal gallantry, and for marked skill in 
mountain warfare. On tho ontliroak of tho 
Afghan war in 1878 tlio 5th rifles was 
at.tiielied to tho Knram Valley column 
under the command of Sir Fredoriok (after- 
wards Earl) Roberts. Here McQueen’s 
long Borvico on tho frontier, his luiow- 
Icdgo of the various frontier tribes and of 
their languages, coupled ivitii his wide 
experiouco of mountain warfare, proved 
most valuable to (lie commander-in-ohief. 
At tho forcing of the Poiwar Kotal on 
2 Doc. 1878 and again in the operations 
round Kn.lral in Docembur 1880 General 
Roberts bore testimony to McQiicon’s value 
ns a soldier, Eor his services in the 
Afghan war MoQueon roooivoci the medal 
with two clasps, tho C.B., and a brevet 
lioutouant-oulonoloy [Land. Qaz. 4 Eeh. 
1870). In 1881 he ooinmanded tho 6tli 
Punjab rilles in tho Mahsud Waziri 
expedition iiiidor Brigadior-gonoral T. G. 
Kennedy, C.B., and in Docemher following 
ho was made A.D.C. to Queen Victoria with 
tho ranlc of eoloiiel in tho army. In Sept. 
1886 he was promoted brigadier-general 
and given tho command of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and on 16 Oct. 1886 ho was 
traasferred to tho command of the Punjab 
frontier force. Two years later lie com- 
manded the o\])erlilion against tho Black 
Mountain triljos on the Hazara border 
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witli the rank of major-general, and at 
the close of the eamiiaigu was given the 
K.O.B, Promoted major-general in 1891, 
McQueen vacated the command of the 
Punjab frontier force and returned to 
England, settling at Bath. He was 
advanced to G.O.B. on 22 June 1907, and 
died (in 15 AagasL 1909 at Eiohmond, 
Surrey, being buried at Wimbledon. In 
addition to liis other honours McQueen 
wore Queen Victoria’s jubilee and King 
Edward’s coronation medals. 

Ho married in 1872 Charlotte Helen, 
daughter of Major-general Oharloa Pollard 
of the royal (Bengal) engineers ; his eldest 
son, Malcolm Stewart, was killed in the 
South African war in 1900 ; his surviving 
son. Lieutenant J. A. McQueen, is in 
the royal enghicciy ; ho also left two 
daughters. 

[W. H. Paget, Eeootd of Expeditions 
again.st the North West Frontier Tribes, 
188 1; Lord Eoborts, Forty-One Year.s in India, 
30th edit. 1898 j The Official History of the 
Seoniid Afghan War, 1908 j H. B. Hanna, The 
Second jlJghan War. 3 vols. 1809-1910 ; Sir 
J, L. Vaughan, My Service in the Indian 
Army ; The Time.?, 10 Aug, 1909.] C. B. N. 

MACRORIE, WILLIAM ICENNETH 
(1831-1905), bishop of Maritzburg, born 
at Liverpool on 8 Pob. 1831, was eldest son 
of David Macrorie, a Liverpool physician, 
by his ivife Sarah, daughter of John Barber. 
Admitted to Winchester in 1844, lie 
matriculated at Brasenoso College, Oxford, 
on 2 Peb. 1849. He graduated B.A. in 
1852, and was elected to a senior Hulme 
exhibition at his college in 1851. On 
proceeding M.A. in 1855 he became a 
fellow or assistant-master at St. Peter’s 
College, Radley, Ordained deacon in the 
same year and x’riost in 1857, ho was 
successively curate of Deane (1858-60), 
and of Wingates, Lanoaslure (1880-1). 
In 1861 A. 0. Tait, bishop of London, 
presented liiin to the rectory of Wapping, 
and in 1865 Hulme’s trustees nominated 
him to tho perpetual curacy of Accrington. 

In January 1868 Robert Gray [q. v.], 
bishop of Capo Town, offered Macrorie tho 
bishopric of the church in Natal. J. W. 
Colenso [q. v.] was stiU in Natal, having 
declined to recognise Ids canonical de- 
po.sition from the .see, which hod been pro- 
nounced in 1863. Since that date Bishop 
Gray had made un.suoce3sful efforts to 
e.stabliah, in the colony, a new rival 
episcopate. After some hesitation Macrorie 
acceiitod the post, being the first colonial 
bishop not appointed by the crown. Since 


Colemio enjoyed a legal right to the title of 
bishop of Natal, Macrorie was de.signated 
bishox) of Maritzburg. The goveniment of 
Lord Derby disapproved the aiqinintment, 
and refused to giant the Queen’s mandate 
for Maoroiie’s oon.seoraLion in any place 
ivhorc the Act of Uniformity was in force. 
Archbishop Longley vetoed the oeremony 
in the province of Canterbury, and the 
Scottish bishops declined to take any part 
in the rite. Eventually Bishop Gray him- 
self consecrated Maororic at Capie Town 
on 25 Jan. 1869, regardless of a protest 
signed by 129 adherents of Colenso. 

Macrorie’s unooraiiroraising high ehureh- 
manship tended to prolong tlie schism in 
the Natal chnrch. He showed zeal and 
energy in the performance of M.s duties, 
and owed much influence to the financial 
support of the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K., 
which had been withdrawn from Colenso. 
But his want of tact alienated moderate 
opinion, and his fierce denunciations of 
Colenso’a suiiporters widened the prevailing 
breach. Archbishop Benson souglit in 
vain to reconcile the contending parties. 
At length in Juno 18S3, on the death of 
Colenso, Benson suggested to Maororic the 
propriety either of resigning or of accepting 
tho see of Bloemfontein. But Macrorie 
declined to entertain the ‘ cow’ardly thought.’ 
Macrorie’s difficulties dimini.shed on tho 
refusal of the arohhi.sliop to consecrate 
either George William Cox [q. v. Supifi. II] 
or William Ayerst [q. v. Suiipl. II], whom 
the Colenso party, on their loader’s death, 
elected to the bishopric of Natal. At 
length Macrorie resigned Ms see in 1891, 
and being appointed next year to a oanoiiry 
in Ely Cathedral, served the dioce.so a.s 
assistant-bishop. Ho died at the College, 
Ely, on 24 Kept. 1905, and was buried in 
the cathedral close. In 1863 he married 
Agnes, youngest daughter of William Watson 
of South HUl, Liverpool. In 1876 ho was 
created hon. D.D. of Oxford and D.C.L. of 
tho university of South Africa. 

(Tlio Times, 25 and 29 Sept. 1905 : H. 
Paul, History of Modern England, 1905, iii. 185 ; 
Farrcr, Life of Bishop Robert Gray, 1870 ; 
a W. Cox, Life of J. W. Colenso, 1888, 
vol. ii. ; A. T. Witgmau, Hist, of English 
Church and People in South Africa, 1895 ; 
Life of James Gieen, Dean of Marilzhurg, 
3 vols, 1909 ; Men and Women of tho Time, 
1899.] G. S. W. 

McTAGGART, WILLIAM (1835- 
1910), artist, born on 25 Oct. 1835 at Aios, 
a croft on the edge of Durry Mo.ss in the 
Laggan of Kintyre, ArgyllsMi-e, was third 
son in the family of live brothers and three 

NK 2 
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sisters of I)ngakl MoTn.ggai'tj a crofter, 
by liis wife Barbara Broloclian. When 
the father’s croft was absorbed m a 
larger farm, he moved into Campbeltown. 
There William attended the school founded 
by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Scotland. After receiv- 
ing a sound oleniontary education, he 
became apprentioo when thirteen in the 
drug dispensary of Dr. Buchanan, rvho 
proved a ndse counsellor and a land 
friend. Juvcnilo attoinpts in niodolling and 
surreptitious sketches of local oharacters 
or portrait drawings of friends early dis- 
played an artistic impulse, hut so romovod 
was ho from all art influences and effort 
that at first ho thought ho had discovered 
portraiture for hunsolf. Dr. Buchanan lent 
him hooks, encouraged his efforts to paint, 
and showed him portraits by Scottish 
artisla in the houses of well-to-do palicuts. 
At sixteen McTaggart, despite the discou- 
ragement of parents and fiieuds, wont to 
Glasgow, to devote himself to painting, 
with an introduction from Buohana,n to 
Daniel Maonco [q. v.], the portrait painter. 
Alter a short stay in Glasgow he prooceded 
to Edinburgh, where, on Maonoo’s recom- 
mendation, ho was admitted (10 April 1852) 
a pupil at the Trustees’ Academy. Robert 
Scott Lauder [q. v.] had just been appointed 
headnuistei', and McTaggart joined the 
talented group of students which included 
W. (J. Orchardson [q. v. Suppl. II], 
John Pettie [q. v.], G. P. Chalmers fq. v.], 
Tom Graham [q. v. Suppl. 11], and Jolui 
MaeWhirtor [q. v. vSuppi. II]. In this 
coterie McTaggart soon took a oonspiouons 
place, and the ardent friendships wliich 
ho then formed were lifelong. Sujjporting 
himself in Edinburgh by portrait-skotch- 
ing, often in chalk, ho spent the summer 
vacations from 1S53 to 1866 cm similar 
work in Dublin. In 1867 he went home 
to Camiiholtown, where ho painted genre 
pioturo.s which altraoted attention when 
shown at the Royal Scottish Aoadomy, 
where he first exhibited in 1865. Those 
of the following year wore even more 
successful, and led to his election as 
associate on 9 Nov. 1859. He was only 
twenty-four years of age, and was still 
enrolled as one of Lauder’s pupils. 

At this time and for some years after- 
wards Ms subjects were ohielly drawn from 
the everyday life and scenery of the 
pariah, haH-landward and half-seaboard, 
in wMoh he had been roared. These were 
varied occasionally by motives derived from 
Scottish song or modern poetry. McTaggart 
went to Paris in 1860 evith Pettie and Tom 


Graham, spent a few weeks’ holiday on the 
Riviera in 1876, £ind in 1882 made a fort- 
night’s trip to the capitals of central Europe 
with his friend J. G. Orchar of Dundee. 
Otherwiao he was never abroad. Chosen 
academician of the Royal Scottish Academy 
ill 1870, ho took for a time a lively interest 
in its affairs, exhibiting regularly there until 
1895. At the Royal Academy in London 
ho oxhihited eleven pictures betwoon 1866 
and 1876. In 1878, the year of its founda- 
tion, ho booamo vioc-proaiclont of the Royal 
Scottish Water Colour Society. 

El ■om about 1 870, when McTaggart spent 
several summers at Tarbert on Luoh Eyno, 
incidents of .sea-faring figured more fre- 
quently in his work, although landscape and 
rural life wore not abandoned. Later ho 
began to paint the open sea. At Machri- 
haniah, Carnoustie, Garradalc and Southend 
ho produced many splendid pictures of the 
sea, sometimes in its utter loneliness, hut 
more often associated with episodes in 
child-play or in the fisher’s perilous calling. 
Up till 1889 McTaggart continued to 
pamt portraits of jnen and women, and 
in the case of a child or a family group 
it became his practice to unify the group 
or to give aignifioanco to the action of a 
single figure by fixing upon some simple 
iiioidont — fishing in a highland burn, 
gathering llowcra, playing on the shore, or 
idling on tho Moa-brae.s — thus investing the 
portrait with tho spontaneity and charm of a 
picture. In 1889 McTaggart retired from 
Edinburgh to Broomieknowc, a beautifully 
situated village about six miles away, 
whero ho built a largo studio hi tho garden. 
There he lived in oompiirativo isolation, 
devoting himsolC to tho expression of his 
original views of nature. His later work 
was divided between lanrlsoajio and tho 
sea. Eigiiro inoidont became loss promi- 
nent and was more closely knit with its 
sottmg. 

Li lator years he rarely loft Bronmio- 
knowo except for an annual summer visit 
to ICintyro. His liberty-loving tempera- 
ment ultimately alienated him from tho 
Scottish Academy, of whioh ho was latterly 
a member in little more than name, 
hut he maintained liis connection with 
tho Royal Scottish Water Colour Sooioty, 
and, always interested in younger con- 
temporaries, ho bceamo a vice-president 
of the Society of Scottish Artists in 1898. 
Save with those two societies, he rarely 
exhibited in his later years. In 1901 
an exhibition of thirty-two of his more 
recent pictures was organised by Messrs. 
Aitlcen, Dott & Son in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
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and Dundee, and -widened liis reputation, 
altliougli it did not spread beyond Scot- 
land. 

He died at hia house, Doan Park, Brooiuie- 
knowe, on 2 April 1910, and was buried in 
Newington cemetery, Edinburgh, tlu'coday.a 
later. He was married twice : ( 1 ) on 9 June 
1863 to Mary Broloohan {d. 1884), daughter 
of Hugh Hohuas, builder, Gampboltow'n; 
and (2) on 6 April 1886 to Marjory, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Henderson [q.v. Suppl. 
II]. Of the first marriage two sons and two 
daughters survuved him, and of the second 
two sons and four daughter.?. Of several 
good portraits of him probably the beat are 
by G. P. Obabnors (about 1870) and by 
him.sclf (1892). both in the 2 Jo.sse,siioii of 
Mrs. McTaggart, and by Henry W. Kerr, 
E.S.A. (1008), in tbe posso.ssion of bis eldest 
son. 

McTaggart’s paintmg gradually gained 
in expressiveness and power. Lr his later 
W’ork ho subordinated the minor facts to 
the broader cllcots of reality, and ex- 
jiressed the inner spirit of nature rather 
than its merely visual appearances. This 
tendency revealed itself first in w'ater-oolour. 
Soon his oil pictures also expressed that 
sensitiveness to the .sparkle and flicker of 
light and the brilliaiioo and piuity of 
colour, and that api)rchonsion of the 
rhythmical movement and the emotional 
significance of nature, wliioh vf&io the 
essential qualities of his gift. Quite inde- 
pendently McTaggart anticipated the dis- 
coveries regarding light and movement 
commonly as,sooiaLed with the Freiioh im- 
pressionists, but, while ho shared their 
intense interest in tlio a 2 )j)caranoc.s ot 
reality, he combined with that an im- 
aginative pas,sion and a refined pictorial 
intention which transfomied bis work and 
made it art of a high ereativo order, 

[Private information and personal knowr- 
lodge ; exhibition catalogues ; ll.S.A. Koports ; 
Art Journal, April 1894; Good Words, 
November 1899 ; Studio, July 1909 ; intro- 
duction to catalogue of McTaggart exhibition, 
1901 ; note.? to Catalogue of Thirty-six Paint- 
ings by William McTaggart, ll.S.A., 1907 ; 
J. L. Caw', Scottish Paintmg, Past and Present, 
l)t. ii. chap. iv. 1908 ; E. Pimiington, G. P. 
Gliaimora and the Art of hia Time, 1896 ; 
Martin Ilardio, John Pettio, R.A., 1908; 
Manchester Guardian, 4 April IP'lO.l 

J. L. 0. 

MACWHIRTER, JOHN (1839-1911), 
landscape painter, was born at Slatoford, 
near Edinburgh, on 27 March 1839. His 
father, George MaeWliirter, a descendant 
of an old Ayrsliire family, was a 2 J 8 'Per 


manufacturer at Colintou, but had achieved 
somedistiuotion as ,a draughtsman, geologist 
and botanist. His mother, Agnes Laiiig, 
was George MacWIiirter’s second wife, and 
.sister of Major Alosander GoiJon Laing 
[q. V.], the African explorer. Jolm was 
the fomth of six childi'en (two daughters 
and four sons). His sister, Agnes Mae- 
Whirter (1833-1882), was a still-life painter 
of considerable repute. He was sent to 
.school at Colintou, but liis father dying 
when the boy was eleven, he was a 2 ) 2 )reii- 
ticed at the age of thirteen to Oliver & 
Boyd, booksellers at Eflinburgh. He Iclt 
Ills om 2 >loyment after five months and 
entered the Trustees’ Aoadem}’-, then con- 
ducted by Robert Scott Lauder [q. v.J. 
Of bis fellow students William McTaggart 
[q. V. >Su2q3l. II], John Pettio [c 2 . v. 
Su 2 ipl. I], William Quillcr Orchardboii 
[q. V. Su 2 q)l. II], and Tom Graham [q. v. 
Sup 2 fi. II] became lifolong friends. Apart 
from the excellent traimiig of his masters, 
MacWhirter devoted liimsell irom the 
first to outdoor skotching and direct study 
of nature, and made such ra 2 )id 2 n'ogru.ss 
that as early as 1864 one of his pietures, 

‘ Old Cottage at Braid,’ was e.xhibited at 
the Royal Scottish Academy. 

In the no.xt year he rmdettook the first 
of -what proved to bo annual journeys to 
the Continent, visiting on this oooasion 
some of the old cities of Germany, Tyrol, 
and the Salzkammergut. A pioiiu’o of Lake 
Gosan, which wa.s a fruit of tlris journey, 
was bought by the Royal A.ssociation for 
the Promotion of the Fmo Aiis in ticotlaud. 
In the course of his many travels Mao- 
Whirter -visited Italy, Sicily, Sw'ilzoi’land, 
Austria, Turkey, Norway, and the United 
Slates, ever in search of material for his 
busy brush. In 1867 lie exhibited at 
Edinburgh six 2 Ucturcs of Rome and the 
Campagna and was elected associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Two years 
earlier ho hud made his fii'st a 2 -)poaranoo 
at the Royal Academy of London, with 
‘ The Temple of Ve.sta.’ This was followed 
in 1868 by ‘ Old Edinburgh ; Night.’ In 
1869 the artist moved to London, and 
remained there for the rest of his life. 
In 1879 lio was clooted A.R.A. ; in 1882 
he bcoame lion. R.S.A. ; and in 1893 he 
was made R.A. In 1901 he 2iul>li3hed a 
book on ‘Landscape Painting in Water- 
Colours.’ He died at 1 Abbey Road, St. 
John’s Wood, on 28 Jaii. 1911, and was 
buried at Golder’s Green. MaeWliirter 
married in 1872 Katherine, daughter of 
Pinf. Menzies of Edinburgh University. 
He had two sons and two daughters, 
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0110 ol whom married Oharlcs Kims, 
A.R.A. 

MacWliirior owed Ms populavihy largely 
to the tinge of sentiment which invested 
his otherwiso naturalistic laiidscapos with a 
cortain literary sigiiifioaiico, and which is 
reflected in the fanciful titles he gave to 
his landsoapoR and studies of trc&s : ‘ The 
Lady of the Woods’ (1S76). ‘The Three 
Graces’ (1878), ‘The Lord of the Glen’ 
(1880), ‘ The Three Witches ’ (1880), 

‘Crabbed Ago and Youth’ (1890), ‘A 
Fallon Giant ’ (1901). MaeWhirter is ropi’c- 
soiitod at the National Gallery of British 
Art liy ‘ June in the Austrian Tyrol.’ In 
the Royal Academy diploma gallery is his 
‘ Nature’s Archway.’ ‘ A Fallon Giant’ is 
at the niiiiiioipal art gallery, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Natal ; ‘ S]niidritt ’ at the Royal 
Holloway College ; and ‘ Constantinople 
and the Golden Horn ’ at the Manchester 
municipal gallery. MaoIVlurtcr hs also 
ropre.sonted at the Walker art gallery, 
Liverpool, the Derby corporation art 
gallery, and the miinioipiil gallcrie.s of 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Hull. 

A portrait of the artist as a young man 
(1871), by John Pettie, ll.A., and a later 
one in water-oololU'S by 8ir Hubert von 
Hei’koinor, R.A., are in the pnssc.ssion of 
his family. MaoWliii'fccr was also )rain1ed 
by Mr. Wolfram On.slow Ford and by 
Mr. J. Bowie. 

(Fifty Years of Art, part 7 (Virtue & Co.); 
The Art of J. MaoWliirtcr, by M. H. Spirlniann 
(P. Hantstaengl) ; John MacWlurtcr, Jt.A., 
by W. Macdonald Sinclair, D, D. (Art Journal 
Chdatmas Annual, 1903) ; Martin H!ir(lii'’s 
Lite of Pottio ; J. L. Caw’s Scottish Painting, 
1908 ; private information.] P. G. K. 

MADDEN, FREDERIC WILLIAM 
(1839-1904), numismatist, eldest son of Sir 
Frederic Madden [q. v.], Itcopor of the manu- 
BOviptiS in the British Museum, by Emily 
Sarah, hi.s w'ifo, was born at hi.s fathor’s 
official residence in the innscum on 0 April 
1830. Entering Merchant Taylors’ School 
in April 1846, ho passed to St. Paul’s in 
March 1848, and being presented in 18.51 
by Prince Albert to Charterhouse School, 
remained there till 1850. In 1369 ho be- 
came an assistant in the dcpaitincnt of 
antiquities and coins in the British Museum. 
Ho resigned this post in 1868, and in 1874 
became secretary and librarian to Brighton 
College. In 1888 he was appointed cMof 
librarian of the jmblic liln’ary of Brighton, 
resigning the post in 1902, when his health 
began to fail. Ho died at Brighton on 
20 Jmre 1904. 


Madden was a member of the Numismatio 
Society of London from Dccembor 1858 
its joint-secretary 1860-8, and joint- 
editor of its journal, the ‘Numismatic 
Olu'oniclo,’ from 1861 to 1868. In 1896 he 
was awarded its silver modal for dis- 
tinguished services (o numismatics [Num. 
Chroii. 1896, proceedings, p. 18). He was 
a mombor of the Royal Asiatic Society from 
1877. 

Madden contributed nearly forty papers 
to the ‘ Numismatic Olironicle,’ mainly on 
Jewish and Roman numismatics. Of chief 
value wore Ms papers (1865 and 1867-8) 
on the Roman gold coins acquired by the 
British Mu.scum fi'om the famous Wigan 
and Blaoas collections and the scries of 
ailicloa on the Christian symbols occurring 
on coins of the Constantinian period. 
His cMoI worlr, ‘ A Hi, story o£ Jowi.sh 
Coinage ’ ( 1864) was republished as ‘ The 
Coins of tlic Jews ’ in an enlarged and 
revised edition (1881, 4to). This c.'ihaus- 
tivc and fidly ilhistratod treatise remains 
a standard book ; it inoludcs, besides the 
Jowisli coinage projjcr, a discussion of 
all the various iiofioes of monev in the 
Bible. 

Madthm also published a ‘ Handbook 
of RoJuau Numismatics’ (1861, 12mo), a 
sound but somewhat arid manual. He 
completed and ])iiblished in 1889 fjclh 
William iSlovcn.son’s ‘ Dictionary of Roman 
Goins,’ and contributed article.^ on Biblical 
coins to Kitto’s ‘ Cyoloptodia.’ 

INuinismatio Chrouiole, 1905; J’rrio. Nuiiuh- 
malic Hoc. pp. 27-28 ; Atluuuinmi, 2 thily 
1901; iiilormaliun from Mr. 11. A. Gruchei', 
IP.S.A.] IV. VV. 

MADDEN, K A 'fl I ] F R I N R . [,Sec 
Tiitteston, Mrs. ICA'miaitiNia Cucri, (1875- 
1911), novelist.] 

MADDEN, THOMA,S MORlil (184-1- 
1902), Irish gyn[coologi.st, son of Richard 
Robert Madden [q. v.J by hi.s wife Harriet, 
(laughter of John Elnislii', a West Indian 
planter, was born in 1 8-14 at Havana, Cuba, 
where his father was the Brili.sli rcpre.scnta- 
tivo in the international oommi.ssioii for the 
abolition of the slave trade. His West 
Indian origin was clearly discernible in his 
features. When his father I'oturiiod to his 
practice in Dublin, the son was apprenticed 
to James William Cusaok, a well-knomi 
surgeon there, hut tliroals of consump- 
tion led to a long sojourn abroad. Ho 
completed his medical education at Malaga 
and in the University of Montpellier. 
In 1862 he qualified as M.R.C.y. (Loudon). 
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He then travolkcl in Africa and Australia. 
At Icngtli in 1805 he returned to Dnhlin to 
practise, specialising in oljf,tetrio3. In 1808 
he became a.ssislant-niastor of the Roliutda 
Ljing-in Hospital, and in 1872 physician 
to the Ho.spital for Ohildren. He Avaa 
suhsccpiontly appointed master of the 
National Lying-in Hospital and obstetric 
physician and gynrecologist to the Mater 
Misericordias Hospital in 1878. In 1872 
he n’as decorated l)y the French govern- 
ment for his share in raising the Irish 
Ambulance ' corps which served in the 
Franoo-Prussian war, and was soon re- 
cognised in the United ICiigdom and 
elsewhere as one of the foremost g3rnaeco- 
logist.s. Ho became F.R.O.S. (Edinburgh) in 
1882- He served as vice-president of the 
Briti.sh Gynffioologioal iSooiety (1878), as 
vice-jjresident of Dublin Obstetrical Society 
(1878), as president of ohstclrio section of 
Royal Academy of Medicine of Ireland 
(1886), as lionorary pre,sident of the first 
International Congress of Obstetrics and 
Gynajoology, held at Brus.scla in 1892, and 
as president of the obstetric section ol the 
British Medical A.ssooiatiou. 

Ho died at liis country house at Tinodo, 
00. Wicklow, on 14 April 1902. In 1805 
ho married Mary Josephine, daughter ol 
Thomas McDonnell Gatfrey, by whom ho 
had three sons and two daughters. 

Madden w'as a voluminous writer, cluefly 
on medical subjects. Besides articles in 
medical journals and oontribution.s to 
Quain’s ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ he pub- 
lislied the following books, several of wliich 
ran through tlirco editions, and were 
reckoned .standard worlvs ; 1. ‘ Gliango of 
Clunate in Chronic Di.seaso,’ 1804 ; 3rd edit. 
1873. 2. ‘ The Spas of Belgium, Germany, 

France, and Italy,’ 1867 ; 3i'd edit. 1874. 
3. ‘ Contributional Treatment of Chronic 
Uterine Disorders,’ 1878. 4. ‘ Menial and 
Nervous Disorders Peculiar to Women,’ 
1883 ; 2nd edit. 1884. 5. ‘ On Uterine 

Tumours,’ 1887. 6. ‘Lectures on CJiild 

Culture, Moral, Mental and Physicid,’ 
3rd edit. 1890. 7. ‘ GUnical Gyniecology,’ 
1893. He edited ‘The Dublin Practice of 
Midwifcjy ’ and ‘ A Manual of Obstetric 
and Gynsecologioal Nursing,’ 1803. 

Madden wrote acoounts of his father and 
family in ‘ Memorials of R. R. Madden ’ 
(1886); ‘ The Memoirs (ohielly autobio- 
graijliical) of R. R. Madden ’ (1891) ; 

‘ Genealogical, Historical, and Family 
Records of the O’Macldcns of Galway and 
their Desoendanls ’ (1894). 

[Madden’s O’Mai-ldcns of Galway, 1894, and 
his Memoirs of 11. R. Madden, 1801 ; Brit. 


Mus. Cal. ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; iMedical 
ttegibter; Dublin Divectorits ; Freeman’s 
Journal, April 1902,] D. J. O’D. 

MAITLAND, AGNES CATHERINE 
(1850-1006), principal of vSonienille Col- 
lege, Oxford, bom on 12 April 1850 at 
12 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, was 
.second daughter of David John Maitland of 
Chipperkyle, GaUoway, by his wife Alatilda 
Leathe.s Mortlock. Her father settled as 
a merchant in Liverpool when Agnes was 
five years old, and she was educated at 
home there in a presbyterian atmosphere. 

Between 1880 and 1885 she studied 
cookery at the Domestic science training 
school in Liverpool, and from 1885 to 1889 
acted as an examiner in cookery in elemen- 
tary schools, and of teachers trained by the 
‘ Northern Union of Schools of Cookery.’ 
yhe was soon reoogni.sed as an authority 
on domestic economy. She wrote several 
cookery books, of wliich the most important 
are ‘ The Rudiments of Cookery : a Manual 
for Use in Schools and Homes ’ (35th 
tliousand, 1910) ; the ‘ Afternoon Tea Book ’ 
(1887 ; 3rd edit. 1905) ; ‘What shall wo have 
for Ilrea.kfa.st ? ’ (1880 ; 2nd edit. 100] ), She 
also published bet-weon 1875 and 1889 some 
educative novels and tales suited to young 
girls. 

Mif3.s Maitland, who was keenly interested 
in the higher education of women, left 
Liverpool in 1889 to succeed Miss Shaw 
Lefovro as principal of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford. Her experience of public work 
and talent for administration and organisa- 
tion proved of value to Somerville, which, 
founded in 1879 and incorporated as a 
college in 1881, retained the .style of ‘ Hall ’ 
until 1894. During Miss Maitland’s tenure 
of the principalsliip the number of students 
rose from thirty-five to eighty-six, and the 
buildings were proportionately cxtendecl. 
She developed the tutorial system uith a 
view to makhig Somerville a genuine 
college and no more hall of residence, 
and she urged tho students to take the 
full degree oomso so as to prove their title 
to the degree.s. 

Although she ivas suuiething of an auto- 
crat, she worked in full harmony with her 
staff, won the complete confidence of the 
students, and shoived faith in democratic 
principles. On her initiative a proportion 
of the oounoii of the college wa.5 elected by 
duly qualified old students ; wliile tho latter 
wore quite unfettered in their ohoice. Miss 
Maitland w'as ahvay^s anxious that some of 
themselves should bo on the couucil. A 
strong liberal in polities, and a broad-minded 
eburohwoman (m spite of her prosbyierian 
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training), she preserved the nndonomiim- 
tional atmosphere ol the college. 

To Mias Maitland the coUego owes tho 
orootion of its library, which contains 
16,000 volumes and was opened in 1894 
by Mr. Jolm (altonvarda Vi.soouiit) Morley. 
At lord Morley’s sugge.stion Helen Taylor 
[q. V. Suppl. II] prosonted to Soinervillo the 
libraryol John Stuart Mill, free of conditions. 

She died after some two years’ illness, on 
10 Ang. 1900, at 12 Norham Road, Oxford, 
and was buried in Holywell cemetery, 
Oxford. 

A portrait, a chalk drawing in three 
colours, made by William Strang, A.R.A., 
in 1905, is in the library at Somerville 
CullcgG. A memorial diniug-liall, to bo 
called after her, and panelled and furnished 
by the Maitland Memorial Fund, is in course 
of erection. 

Besides the works cited. Miss Maitland 
published : 1. ‘ Elsie, a Lowland Sketch,’ 
1876. 2. ‘ Madge Hilton, or left to them- 
selves,’ 1884 j 2nd edit. 1890. 3. ‘ Rhoda,’ 
a novel, 2 vels. 1886. 4. ‘ Cookery Primer 
for School and Homo Use,’ 1888. 6. ‘ Cot- 
tage Lectures,’ 1889. 6. ‘ Nellie O’Neil,’ 

1889; 2nd edit. 1910. 

[The Times, 20, 23 Aug. 1900, not aoouvato 
in all details ; Who’s Who, 1900 ; private 
information.] B. L. 

MAITLAND, FREDERIC WILLIAM 
(1850-1900), Downing professor of tho laws 
of England, Cambridge, born on 28 May 
1850 at 53 Guilford ytroct, London, was 
only son in a family of tliroo oliildron of 
John Gorham Maitland [q. v.] by his wife 
Emma, daughter of John Fredodo Daniell, 
F.R.S. [q. V.]. From his grandfatlior, 
Samuel Rolley Maitland [q. v.], ho locdvcd 
not only a small manorial estate at Brook- 
thorpo in Gloueestcrsliu’c, but also a lovo 
of historical research. His motlior died in 
1851, and his father, a scholar and a lin- 
gui.st, in 1863. Frederic’s youth was mainly 
])a.sscd in charge of his aunt, Charlotte 
Louisa Daniell. After education at home, 
whore German governesses gave him early 
command of that language, and at a pre- 
paratory school at Brighton, ho passed in 
1863 to Eton, where E. D. Stone was his 
private tutor. In 1869 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a commoner. Aban- 
doning, in 1870, mathematios for moral 
and mental soionco, he came under tho in- 
fluence of Henry Sidgwiok Ld- v. Suppl. I]. 
In 1872 ho wa.s elected a soholar and 
was bracketed senior in moral sciences 
tripos. He beoamo Whewoll international 
law scholar in 1873. A fluent, caustic, and 


persuasivo speaker, ho was suoce.ssivelv 
secretary and president of tho Oambridgo 
Union Society; he was also a good runner 
and represented the university in the 
tliree-mile race. H o graduated E. A. in 1873 
and proceeded M.A. in 1876, home macle 
hon. LL.D. in 1891. 

Maitland joined Lincoln’s Inn as a student 
on 0 June 1872, and was called to the bar 
on 17 Nov. 1876, and for the next eight 
years practised as eonveyanocr and equity 
draftsman, mainly as ‘ devil ’ for Mr. 
Bonjaniin Biokloy Rogers, a scholar as well 
as a lawyer of repute. Although Maitland 
received at Lincoln’s Inn a thorough 
training in practical law, his bent was 
lor scientific, theoretical, hi,storieal law. 
His knowledge of German introdnoed him 
early to Snvigny’s ‘ Ge,schichtD clos Romis- 
ohen Rcchta ’ (of whicli ho began a trari,s- 
lation never conqfiotod or pnbliished) and 
to tlio worlcs of Bruimer on Anglo-Normau 
law. Through Stubbs’s ‘ Oonslltutioiial 
History ’ ho was led to study tho publica- 
tions of tho Record Comniis.sinn, and the 
Viiet materials for tho original study of 
English law. Ho soon formed the aim 
of doing for English law wliat Savigny 
had done for Bojnan law, tliat is, to pro- 
duoo, atlor duo investigation and collation 
of tho undigested and scattorod materials, 
a scicutifio and pliilosophioal history of 
English law from tiio earliest times in all 
its bearings upon the ooonomio, political, 
constitutional, social and religious life ol the 
English pooiJo. Ho rajiieUy trained himself 
by Ins unaided oudeavours in pahoograifiiy 
and diplomatic. Both training and charac- 
tor, in which quick wit and wide symicathios 
wore ooni billed with singular inclojicndonco 
of mind, fitted him admirably for his task. 

In 1881 Maitland rvas elected to tho 
newly established readership in English 
law in the university of Camhriclgo, and 
there ho nuiiiily resided till his death. In 
1888 ho was elected Downing jirofeaaor of 
English law, and moved to West Lodge, 
his official residence in Downing College. 
His inaugural leoturo as jirofossor, ‘ Why 
tho History of Englisli Law is not Written,’ 
was a popular exposition of his aims and 
an appeal for follow workers. As prole, ssor, 
while he lectured regularly to thestudonis, 
ho corresponded with or ontertamod tho 
leading larvyers, jurists, and historians of 
England, Europe, and Aiiierioa. By leoturo, 
review, and c,sHay ho was always pressing 
upon English reader, s, and acknowledging 
his own debt to, tho labour of foreign writers, 
and was always goiiorous in help and 
onconragement to follow-workors. 
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jSoon after settling at Cambridge, Mait- 
land perceived that bis vast design of 
interpreting English law stood in need of 
oo-oijerative eftorfc. He consequently suc- 
ceeded in 1887 in founding the iSeldcn 
Society, ‘ to encourage the study and ad- 
vance the knowledge of the history of Eng- 
lish law ’ by imblishing needful material, 
■with headquarters in the Iiuis of Court in 
London, and under the direction of the 
legal authorities. In the twenty years 
intervening between its foundation caiid 
Maitland’s death the society issued Lvciity- 
ono volumes on the liistory of different 
branches of the law, edited either by him- 
self or by editors selected and supervised 
by liiiusoif. In 1887, too, the year of the 
Hoeicty’s foundation, he X)ubli.shed his first 
iinpurtaut work, ‘ Eraotoii’s Note-book ’ 
(,') vols.). It wa.s an edition of a British 
Museum MS. which ho put forward as the 
actual materials collected by Bracton [q.v.] 
for his great treatise ‘ Do Legibua ot con- 
suefudiuibus AiigUm,’ temp. Henry III, one 
ol the best sources of English history and 
law in the period inmicdiately preceding 
Edward I. In 1887-8 he delivered a course 
of lectures at Cambridge on ‘ The constitu- 
tional history of England ’ from the death of 
Edward I to his own time (published after 
his death). In 1889 he published two most 
important contributions to periodicals : 
‘ Tho Materials for English Legal History’ 
in tho ‘ Political Science Quarterly,’ being 
a thorough analysis and classification of aU 
known available materials for each period 
from Ethelbert to Henry VIII, and ‘ The 
History of the Register of Original Writs ’ 
in the ‘ Harvard Law Review,’ an admirable 
illustration of tho jiropcr metliod of dealing 
with one of the most abstruse branches 
ol his materials — the development of the 
forms of action at coinmon law. Mean- 
while Maitland was actively engaged on his 
‘ History of English Law before the Time of 
Edward I,’ a magnum opus which ho planned 
in oonsuHation and co-operation with Sir 
Erodoriok Pollock. The work, published 
in 1895 (2 vols.), hears tho names both of 
Sir Eredoriok Pollock and Maitland on the 
title-page, hut it was substantially carried 
out by Maitland. It was at once univer- 
sally adopted as an authoritative textbook 
oil this period and a model for other 
periods. In the same year (1896) he 'was 
made literary director of the Selden Society. 

Maitland next turned liia attention to a 
different theme, tho action and reaction 
of Roman civil law, whether ancient or 
modiseval, upon English law. Ln 1895 
ho traced tho sources of the mliuenccs of 


Roman law upon English law in the thir- 
teenth century, in a volume, ‘ Bracton and 
Azo,’ issued by the Selden Society (viii.). 

Carrying liis study ol tho topic down to 
the sixteenth century, he confuted, to the 
annoyance of Anglican apologists, the paiti- 
san theory that there ivas in England 
before the Reformation a system of Anglican 
canon law independent of the Roman canon 
law. Alter several essays in periodicals 
tluough 1806-7 (.sec Collated Papers) he 
published in 1898 his ‘ Roman Canon Law 
in the Church of England,’ Anally proving 
that the pre-Reformatiojr canon law en- 
forced in England was purely Roman. His 
judgment was accepted, even by Stubbs, 
who was in part responsible for the other 
theory. Free from aU theological bias, 
Maitland regarded the Reformation as a 
national movomont of stateamcn, using 
royal npccs.sitiea and reformers’ enthusiasm 
to deliver England from the actual oppres- 
sion of Papal canon law and the prospec- 
tive infliction of tlie modiseval oi'vil law. 
Further researches into tho legal effect of 
the Reformation led to dissertations on 
' The Corporation Sole, the Crown as Corpo- 
ration,’ ‘ The General Law of Corporations,’ 
and ‘Trust and Corporation’ — a study of 
the growth of ‘ trusts ’ as an elusive but 
effective substitute for the strict legal 
corporation. Maitland’s scholarly un- 
partiality received conspicuous recognition. 
On Lord Acton’s invitation ho VToto on 
tho 'Anghcaii Settlement and Scottish 
Reformation ’ in the ‘ Cambridge Modem 
History’ (1903). 

Convinced of the inadequacy of tho 
printed texts of the Year Books in old 
legal Anglo-French, Maitland persuaded 
the Selden Society to rmdertake a now 
edition, selecting tho period of Edward II, 
with a careful collation of all MSS., transla- 
tion, illustrations from tho idea rolls, and 
mtroductory essays. With the assistance 
of Mr. G. J. Tm'iier, Maitland produced 
the first tlnx*e volumos in 1903-4-6. 
The fourth volume was completed after 
Maitland’s death by Mr. Turner in 1907. 
For his o-vvn use Maitland compiled a 
grammar of the old law-Fronch, and 
published it in the introduction to the first 
volume. 

At the same time Maitland, apart from 
his historical 8tudie.s, advocated many 
plans of legal reform, such as the simplifica- 
tion of English law by the abolition of the 
separate law of real property ‘fomided on 
worn-out theorie.s and obsolescent ideas ’ 
(‘ The Lirwof Real Property,’ 1879 ; ‘ Survey 
of a Century,’ 1901, in Coll. Papers), and 
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a promiJl oodificalicm ol Uio Englisli law 
BO simplified (‘ The Making of tho Gorman 
Civil Code,’ 1900, in Coll. Papers). ‘Strenu- 
ous endeavours to improve tiio law,’ lio 
■wrote, ‘ are not hindered but forwarded 
by a zealous study of legal liistory.’ 

Maitland found relief from his literary 
rescarohos in varied recreation. Ho was 
devoted to music. Ho rowed and walked 
and -n'iis an Alpine mountainoor. In 1881 
he bcoaino seorctary of the ‘ Sunday 
Tramps,’ a body of 2 JedeHti'ian.s orga 7 nfled 
by (Sir) LchUo Stephen [q. v. f5ui>id. llj, 
with whom ho formed a close Mcnd.ship. 

In 1897 lie delivered the lAird lecture.s 
at Oxiord on ‘ Tomishi]! and llorough.’ 
Next year his health, which had always 
been delicate, -was w'l'idcened by 2 )lein'i.sy, 
Thenceforward ho wintered abroad, j)as.siiig 
the colder month, s 'with his fiii>vily in the 
Grand Canary, where with the h(d 2 > of MSS. 
or 2 iliolograpli,s of MSS. ho .steadily 2 )nr.sne(l 
literary work. His rejiutation grew i'a])i(lly 
in Iris last years at home and abroad. 1 lo 
was made lion. 'D.O.L. of Oxford in 1899, 
as well as LL.D. of Gla.sgo'w, tlraoow, and 
Moaoo'w Universities. Ho was a corres 2 iond- 
ing mwnbor of Royal Prusauw Aciuleiuy 
and Royal Bavarian Academy. In ]9t)] lio 
dolivorcd the Rode leoturo at Oamliridgo. 
In 1902 ho was chosen an original fellow of 
the British Academy, a lionchor of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and also an honorary fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On lii.s la.st 
voyage to tho Graml ttinaiy in Nov. 190(5 
ho 'was attacked liy [iiioiiuioidiv, and died 
at Quincy’s Hotel, La.s Palnuns, on 19 Dec. 
1906. lie is buried in llu; Eiigli.sli cemetery 
there. 

At Cambridge there was founded in 1907 
‘ The E. W. Maitland Memorial Idmd,’ for 
the promotion of re,soarc]i and instriictiou 
in the history of latv and legal laiiguagu 
and i]].sti(,utions. At Oxl'ord, ‘ tho Mait- 
land Library ’ of legal and social bistory 
acf 2 uired his oivn 00213 ' of Domesday Book 
and other favourite volumes. A 2 >ortvait 
2 iainted by Miss Beatrice Look (now Mrs. 
Leopold Eripp) in August 1900 is in tho 
230 sseBmon of tho prc.scnt writer ; it wa.s 
reproduced in photogra'vuro in vol. 22 
of tho Selclen Society’s publioations ; a 
replica pnmtcd after Maitland’s death 
hangs in the hall of Downing College. A 
XiosthumouB bust, oxocnted in bronze by 
llr. S. Nicholson Babb for llio Maitland 
Memorial fund, was presented to the 
university of Cambridge, and is 2 '>hvced in 
the Squire law library. 

Maitland married on 20 July 1880 
Eloroneo Henrietta, oldest daughter of 


Herbert Eisber, tho last judge of the Court 
of iStaunariea for the Duchy of Cornwall 
and niece of Julia T’riu,sc]i, second wife of 
(Sir) Le,Hlie Stephen [ 9 . v.]; ho had issue 
two daughlers, bovii in 1887 and 1889 
lii.s widow and daiiglitera survive liiin, 

Maitland 2 iablished; 1 . ‘Plea,s of the 
Crown for Ibo County of Gloucester, 1221,’ 
1884. 2. ‘ Justice and I’ulioo,’ ‘ English 
Citizens’ serie,s, 1885. 3. ‘ Bracton’,s Note- 
book,’ 3 vols. 1887. 4. ‘ Select Eloas of 
tho Crown, 1200-122,5,’ Scldoii .Society 
vol. i. 1888 . 5. ‘ Select Pleas in Manorial 

and other Soignorial Courls, Henry in 
and Edward I,’ Seldon Society, vol. 2 
1889. 6 . ‘ Three Rolls of the King’.s Court’ 
1194-.';,’ Pipe Roll Society, vol. 4 
1891. 7. ‘Tho Court Baron’ (joinlly 

with W. P. Biiildon), Soldeu Socioty, 
vol. 4, 1891. 8 , ‘Records of the Parlit 
meiit hnhieu at Westminster, 28 Eeb 
Rolls series, 98, 1803. I). ‘The 

llistoiyol English Law belore tho Time of 
Edward 1 ’ (jointly with E. Pollock), 2 vols. 
189.5; 2 ml c-dit. 1898. 10 . ‘Tile Mirror of 
JuHticc.s ’ (joinlly udih W. tl. Whittaker), 
Soldcn Society, vol. 7, 1895, 11 . ‘Brae- 
ton aiwl Azo, Selden Society, vol. 8, 1895. 
12. ‘ Dome.sday Book and IJojunid, Tliroo 
Es.saya,’ 1897. 13. ‘ Townslii)) and llorougli, 
tho Eord Lectures of 1897,’ 1898. 14. 

‘ Roman Canon Ijaw in the. Church of Eng- 
land, Six Essays,’ 1898. 16. ‘ Politioal 
Theories of the Middle Age.s, by Dr. Otto 
Gierke,’ translalion and introdnetion, 1900. 
IG. ‘ Tho Gliarters of I, ho Borough of Oain- 
hl'idgo ’ (joinily with Mary Babtson), 1901. 
17. ‘ Jkiglish l,iiw and tlin Renaitisance,’ 
Redo lecture, 1901. 18. ‘Year Books of 
Etlward 11, vol. i. 1307-9,’ Scldeii Sooicty, 
vol. 17, 1903. 19. ‘Year Bonks of Ed- 
ward 11, vol. ii. 1308-9-10,’ Selden Scoioty, 
vol. 19, 1904 . 20. ‘ Year Books of JSdward 
ll, vol. ill. 1309-10,’ S(4don Society, 
vol. 20, 1005. 24. ‘Life and Lettcr.s of 
Leslie Stephen,’ 1900. 

Many essays, articles, and roviowa from 
1872 to 1900 wi'i'e oollecied liyliis hroLlier-in 
law, If. A. L. Eislier, and roprinted as ‘ Tho 
Collected Works of Ifrederie William Mait- 
land’ (1911). Other works jinstlumuiUKly 
2 mhlished aro ‘ Yi'av Books oJ' Jklward II, 
vol. iv. 1309-11,’ Selden SocieQ', vol. 22, 
1907 (com 2 ileted by G. J . Turner, and con- 
taining a mcuioir and plioUigravuro) ; ‘ Tho 
CoiiHlitutioual History of England’ (being 
lectures dclivored at Cambridge. 1887-4 
edited by 11. A. L. Ei.sher), 1908 ; and 
‘ Equity and tlio Ihirms of Action at Common 
Law’ (lectures delivered at Cambridge, 
edited by A. 11, Cliay tor and W. J ■ Whit- 
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taker), 1909. Maitland also oontributod 
to ‘Social England,’ ‘Dictionary of Politi- 
cal Economy,’ ‘ Enoyolopa)dia Britaiinica,’ 
‘ Bucyoloptediii of the Laws of England,’ and 
thi.s ‘ Dictionary of National Biograpl^',’ 
and lie wrote a pirefaoe to Smith’s ‘ I)e 
B,cp)uhlioa Angloruin,’ edited by L. Alston, 
1906. 

[MS. memoir by his eldest sister, Mrs. 
Eeynell (not publislicd) ; Erederio William 
Maitland, t\^o Icr.tuies and a bibliography, 
by A. L. Smith,Oxford, lOOS {the he.st appre- 
ciation of his r\ui'k and fullest bihliogi'apliy) ; 
Eiederic William Maitland: a biographical 
sketch, uith portr.ait, by H. A. L. Pisher, 
Cambridge, 1910. Procccding.s of the British 
Aearlomy, Dec. 1900, pp. -iSS-OO, by Sir Pred- 
eriek PoUeck ; Athenfeum, 5 Jan. 1907, pp. 15- 
16, and Solicitor.s Journal, Jan. 1807 ; Quarterly 
Eede\r (Sir 1C Pollock), April 1907 ; Engli.sli 
Historical Itevlew (P. Vmogratlofi) ; Law 
Quarterly P„oview (iioLioea by foreign jurists) ; 
Juridical Eov'iow (by D. P. llcalloy); Political 
Soicnoo Quartoily (Amerioait impression), June 
1907 ; Cambridge Univoi'.sity Eeportor (Eoporfc 
of Memorial Mooting), 22 July 1907 ; Preface 
to vol. 22 of Soklen Society's publications, 
Hov. 1907 ; see also J. H. Bound’s Peerage 
and Pedigree, i. 146, 1910; Prof. Maitland: 
biographical notice and portrait, Joiiriul of 
Soe. of Comp. Legislation, No. 13, 1901; and 
Maitland’s Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen, 
1000.] B. P. L. 

MALET, SiE EDWARD BALDWIN, 
fourth baronet (1837-1908), diplomatist, 
born in the British legation at the Hague 
on 10 Oct. 1837, was second son of 
Sir Alexander Malet, second baronet 
[q. V,], by his tvife Mariaiiue, daughter 
of John Spalding of tiie Holme, and step- 
daughter of Henry, first Lord Brougham. 
Educated at Eton from 18.50 to 1853, ho 
entered the dijrlomatic service in 1854 at 
the exco[)tionally early age of sovcntecii, 
being appointed attache to bis father at 
Frankfort. On 14 April 1856 he matri- 
oulated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. But a brief .slay at the uni- 
versity scarcely interrupted his progress 
in diplomacy. Ti'ansferrod from Frankfort 
to Bru.ssels in 1858, he was appointed paid 
attache at Paran<4, Argentina, in Augrat 
1860, after passing the necessary examina- 
tion. Ho was tran,sfcrrcd to Rio de Janeiro 
in 1801, and thenoc to Washington in 
1862, where ho served three years 
under Prichard Bickorton Pemell, Lord 
Lyons [q. v.]. During the various diffi- 
cult discii.ssions whioli followed the 
Auierioan civil war Mulct was one of the 
mo.st trusted mcmbcivs of Lord Lyons’s 
stall. After four months in Lisbon in 1865 


Malet rejoined Lord Lyons on the latter’s 
appointment to Constantinople, and fol- 
loiv'cd him to Paris in 1867. In September 
1870, after the battle ot yedan, ho was 
de.spatched by Lord Lyons on an adventiu’- 
ous journey to the Clermaii headquarters 
at Meaux with a letter to Count Bismarck, 
inquh'ing whether ho would entertain nego- 
tiations with Jules Favre for an armistice. 
Bismarck, who liad knomi him as a boy and 
as Prussian represent ativo in the Diet had 
been on terms of friendship with his father 
and mother at Frankfort, received Malet 
cordially, but merely gave him a verbal 
promise to receive a mombor of the govern- 
ment of national defence. Jules Favre’s 
first interview \rilh the Oormaii chan- 
cellor at Ferrieras was the re.sull. On 
the investment of Paris by the German 
forces, Malet accompanied Lord Lyons, 
who followed the provisional government 
to Tours and afterwards to Bordeaux. 
On the couolusion of peace in March 1871 
the cmba.ssy returned to Paris, but during 
the ontbrcal: of tlic Commune, tvhon Lord 
Lyoms wont to Vcrsaille.s with the French 
government, Malet was left in charge at 
Paris from 19 March to 6 June 1871. For 
his zealous services during tills trying period 
he was made C.B. Lyons and Malet re- 
mained clo.se fricucls and constant oorre- 
spoiidonts till the former’s death, but tliey 
separated, to their great mutual regret, in 
August 1871, when Malet became secretary 
of legation at Poking. After a year in 
China ho was transferred to Athens, and 
thence to Rome in August 1875, where 
he remained three years, becoming seoretary 
of embassy when tlic mission was raised 
to tliat rank in 1876. He took an active 
part in the negotiations for tlio renewal of 
tho treaty of commoroo of 1863 between 
Great Britain and Italy and acted in 
Novembor 1876 as joint oi)mmi3,sion6r with 
(Hh) Charle.s Malcolm Kennedy in ooii- 
fcrence.s at Rome. 

In April 1878 he was transferred to 
Constantinople. 'The situation there was 
critical. Tho treaty of iSan Stefano had 
been Bignocl on 3 March 1S7S. Ru.ssia 
had agreed to submit tho treaty to a 
European congresB, reserving the right of 
accepting or refusing disemssion on any 
question. The British government de- 
manded that all the provisions of the 
treaty should he umeservedly open to 
consideration. Tho Russian army w'os 
onoampod outside Constantinople, while the 
British lleot was in the Sea of Marmora 
Owing to the bad health of Bit Austen Henry 
Layard [q. r. Suppl. I], tho British ambas- 
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sador. Malet received the provisional rank 
ol' minister plenipotentiary in ease of the 
absence of the ambassador. Malet rendered 
Layard .substantial assistancountillfobniaiy 

1879, when the ambassador was coiiipclled 
to take leave of absonoo, and Malet, who 
aasuined charge, was largely instrumental 
in piocuiing the aoceptanee by the Turkish 
government of various arrangements ncces- 
sitatod by the provisions of the treaty of 
Derbn — among others those lor the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia by Austria-Hungary and 
the policing of Eastern Eoumolia after the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops. His 
straightforward but considorale doinoanour 
gained the oonfidouce of the sultan, Abdul 
1 lamid II, who, several years later, on the 
occiuTonco of a vacancy in the embassy, 
oxpres.scd a hope that Malet would leave 
the embassy at Berlin for C'onstiuitinopilc. 

In October 1879 he was apipomtod British 
agent and consul-general in Egypt. 'J'lircc 
months before Towlik Pasha had succeeded 
as Khedive on the abdication of Iris father 
lamail. Malet was at once ocoupiod with 
negotiation ior financial and admiuktrativo 
reform which Ismail’s reoldoss extravagance 
and mismanagement made imperative. 
There foUowod in 1881 the native unrest and 
revolt of the Egyptian army under Arab!, 
Toulba, and All Pclimi. Malet, who was 
made K.O.B. in October 1881, rvas in syiu- 
patby with the movement for constitulional 
government, and sought moans of recon- 
ciling it with duo observance of financial 
obligations. But as the distirrbances grew 
more acute be deemed intervention neces- 
sary, and rooommonded Turkish inter- 
vention under European control, or, failing 
that, iutoiTentiou by Great Britain and 
Eranco jointly, or by one of them alone. 
On the outbreak of tiro rebellion and tiro 
native attacks on Europeans, Malet, under 
instructions from bis government, followed 
the roprosontatives of the other Eurojioan 
powers to Alexandria, but, declining the 
offer of accommodation on board the 
Biitisli admiral’s flagship, took up Iris 
ro.sidence in an hotel in the oontre of the 
town, and endeavoured to re.storo oonfidonco 
among the European community and pro- 
moted measures of protection. In tho 
midst of this work ho was struck down by 
sudden illness — whether due to natural 
causes or to poison seems doubtful — and 
after remaining on board H.M.S. Helicon 
for some days in a critical condition returned 
to England. Meanwhile the Biitish govern- 
ment undertook to subdue tho rebellion 
single-handed. Malet resmned liis place in 
Egypt on 10 August, as .soon as his health 


permitted, and after tho defeat of Arabi’s 
forces by Sir Garnet WoLsolcy’.s army at 
the battle of Tel-ol-Kchir (13 Sept, 1882) 
ho accompanied the Khedive on Ms rc. 
entry into his capital. In the anmy 
controversy over tlio fate of Ai'abi and Ms 
loading associates Malet deprecated capital 
punishment, and attcr tho exercise of con- 
sidcrablo pressure on tho Egyptian govorn- 
meut, tho sentence of death which was pro- 
nounced on tho ringlcadens was cuminutod 
to one of perpetual hanislunont to Ceylon. 
These discussions and the task of recon- 
stituting llio complicated machinery of 
government in Egypt wore over-taxing 
Malot’,s weakened health, and Lord Bufferin 
[q. V. Suppl. llj, then ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, w'a.s .sunt to Egypt (November 
1882) on a special mission. Jjorcl Granville, 
roferring to this appointment in the House 
of Lords (15 Ecb. 1883), said: ‘If any 
man ev('r cle, served the conlidenoo of Ms 
country, Sir E. Mulct dciservea it in con- 
sideration ol tlio way in wliicli ho conducted 
tho affairs of Egypt in times ol exka- 
ordmary ililliculty. But we thought it 
would not 1)0 lair to centre in one man 
constructive well as diplomatic duties.’ 
Malet aided Lord Bufferin in drawing up 
a scheme ol roorgani.satiun, and after 
Lord Bufferin’s dopaituro suporintonded 
tho dovolojmiont ol tho soliomo, helped 
actively and courageously to oopo with an 
epidemic of cholera in July 1883, and leit 
amidst goncral oxpro.s.sions of affection and 
rcgrol on promotion to bo British envoy 
at Brussels in iSojitembcr following. In a 
speech delivered at a farewell luneheou 
given to liim by tlio Briti.yb oonmumily at 
Cairo, lie strongly cmphasi.sod his feeling 
that tlio great need for Egyfit ■was a well- 
ordered system of justice. After a year 
in Bclgiuin he beoaino British ambassador 
at Berlin on the death of LoixL Ampthill 
[q. V.] in August 188d. Theto lie served 
olovon years. Among various thorny 
questions with wliioh ho had to deal 
wore those ol tho rival British and Ger- 
man olaiuis in Ea.st and West Alrica, 
tho Bottlemont of tho international agree- 
mouts aflooting the navigation ol the Niger 
and Congo rivens, tho recognition of the 
Congo Ereo State, and the complications 
which had arisen in tlic Samoa Arehipolago. 
He took part as British plenipotentiary in 
oonferenco.s lield at Berlin on tlioao questions 
in 1884 and 1885. Ilo had been sworn a privy 
counoUlor in 188S, and booame G.C.M.C. 
in tho same year and G.O.B, in 1886. He 
ro.signod on grounds of ill-health in 1895, 
when tho German court and govormnent 
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expreased regrets wliioli ainomiled almost 
to reproaoliea and testified to Ms great 
popularity. SuLsecpiently Lord Salisbury 
appointed bim one of the British members 
of the international court of arbitration, 
established at the Hague under the con- 
vention of 29 July 1890. He suecaeded to 
the baronetcy on the death of hi.s elder 
brother, Henry Charles Eden, without male 
issue, on 12 Jan. 190J. During M.s remain- 
ing years he sulIerGd from constant attacks 
of asthma, and he died at Chorley Wood, 
Hertfordshire, on 29 Juno 1908. He married 
in March 1885 Lady Ermyntrude Rack- 
villa Russell, daughter of Francis Charles 
Hastings, ninth duke of Bedford, but had 
no children. A portrait in oils, painted 
by iSu’ William Richmond at the embassy 
at Berlin, is in the possession of Latly 
Ermyntrude Malet. A cartoon portrait 
li.y ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 
1884. 

Malot published in 1901 a book entitled 
‘ Shifting Scenes,’ in which he gave an 
interesting but somewhat disjointed account 
of various episodes in his diplomatic career. 
He left an unfinished memoir of his 
service in Egypt, which was supplemented 
by extracts from his oorrespondenoe and 
printed in 1909 for private circulation. 

[Malot's own accounts of his e.xporieaocs ; 
Tlio Times, 30 Juno 1908 ; Foreign Office List, 
1909, p, 403 j Papers laid before Parliament ; 
Cambridge Modern History, xii. 435 ; Lord 
Cromer, Modern Egypt, 2 vols. 1908.] S. 

MALONE, SYLVESTER (1822-1906), 
Irish ecclesiastical historian, born in the 
parish of Kihnally, oo. Chare, in 1822, was 
son of Jeremiah Malone by Ms wife Mary 
Slattery. Having discovered Ms vocation, 
he was educated for the priesthood and rvas 
ordained in 1854. His first curacy was at 
Cooraolare in his native county, but after 
a year and a Malf he was successively trans- 
ferred to Kilkeo, whore he remained fourteen 
years, and to Newmarket-on-Fergus. In 
1876 he became parish priest of Sixmile- 
bridge, and in 1889 of Clare Castle. Finally, 
in 1892 he was appointed to Kilrush aa 
vicar-general, and there he remained for 
the rest of Ms Hfe. He was raised soon 
after to the dignities of canon and arch- 
deacon. 

Malone, who cherished strong nationalist 
sympatMes, was always devoted to study 
and was well versed in the Irish language. 
He made valuable researches into the 
history of the catholic ohm’ch in Ireland, and 
among L-ish critics his ‘ Church History of 
Ireland from the Invasion of the English 


in ] 160 to the Beginning of ilie Reformation 
in 1532’ (1867; 2ad edit. 2 vols. Dublin, 
1880) takes standard rank. 

Ho was keenly interested in the movemeait 
tor the preservation of the Irish language, 
and was a member of tbe various societies 
.started to acMevo that object. To the 
.Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language he bequeathed 1001. for the host 
essays in Irish on ‘ Irish Prose ’ and ‘ Irish 
Poetry.’ Dr. Douglas Hyde and the Rev. 
P. S. Diniieeii, both well known in the 
Gaelic movement, were the successful can- 
didates. Malone died at ICilnish on 21 May 
1006. 

Besides the work named, Malone pub- 
lished i 1. ‘Tenant Wrong illustrated in 
a Nutsliell ; or a History of KiUceo in 
Relation to Landlordism during the last 
Seven Years, in a Letter addressed to the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone,’ Dublin, 1867. 
2. ‘ Chapters towards a Life of .St. Patrick,’ 
Dublin, 1892, 12mo. 3. ‘ Adrian IV and 

Ireland,’ Dublin, 1899, 16mo. 4. ‘ The 

Life of St. Flannan of IHllaloe,’ Dublin, 
1902. 5. ‘Irish Schools and their Mana- 
gers,’ 190-1. 

jFreeman’a Journal, 22 May 1900 ; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by the Very Bov. J. F. 
Hogan, D.D. ; Irish Catholic Dirootoiies ; But. 
Mus. Cat.] D. J. O’D. 

MANLEY, WILLIAM GEORGE 
NICHOLAS (1831-1901), surgeon-general, 
bom at Dublin in 1831, was second son 
of the Rev. William Nicholas Manley, his 
mother being a daughter of Dr. Brown, a 
surgeon in the army. He was educated at 
the Blackheath proprietary school and 
was admitted M.R.C.S.England in 185L 
He joined the army medical staff in 
March 1855 and was attached to the royal 
artillery, tvith which he served in the 
Crimea from 11 June 1866. He was present 
at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, and was 
granted the medal with clasp and the 
Turkish medal. He remained attached 
to the royal artillery thi'oughout the New 
Zealand war, 18G3-G, in the course of 
which he won the Victoria Cross. Having 
volunteered to accompany the storming 
party in the assault on the Pah near 
Tauranga, on 29 April 1864, ho attended 
Commander Hay, R.N., when that officer 
was carried away mortally wounded, and 
then volunteered to return in order to see 

he could find any more wounded. 
Manley was also present under the 
command of Sir Trevor Chute at the 
assault and capture of the Okotukou, 
RitaM, Olapawa, and Wailtohou Pahs, 
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and for hia services lie was again men 
tionod in despatolies and promoted to th( 
ranli of staff surgeon. For rcseuing from 
drowning a gunner of (ho royal artillery 
who had fallen overboard in the Waitotara 
river, ho rccfivcd the bronze medal of the 
Royal Hnniane Society. 

When the Franco-Pnissian war broke 
out in 1870, Mauley was placed in cliargo 
of tlie B division of the British ambulance 
corps, wliioh was attaolicd to tlio 22nd 
division of the Prussian ,army. Ho was 
praaont at aevcral ongagoments, and after- 
wards received the German steel war medal 
and the Bavarian order of merit. William I, 
the German Emperor, at the request of tho 
Crown Prince, decorated Mm with tlio 
second class of tho iron cross for Ms 
Gonduot in .scoMng fur the wounded 
of tho 22nd division in the actions of 
Cliatonunouf and Brotoiioollo on 18 and 
21 Nov. and tho battles of Orleans and 
Cravant on 10 Doe. 1870. Ho was 
also present at tho siego of Paris, and 
for Ms attention to wounded Frenchmen 
be roocived the cross of the Sooi4t6 do 
Secours aux Blesses. Manley served with 
the Quetta field force in the Afghan war 
of 1878-9, and was present at tho occupa- 
tion of Kandahar, reooiving tho thanks 
of the viceroy and the medal. Ho was 
principal medical officer under Sir Edward 
Hamloy during tho W'ar in Egypt of 1882, 
and he was present at tho battle of 
Tel-ol-Kebir, Ho was promoted to the 
rank of deputy surgcon-gonoiul, and retired 
from tho array in 1884 with tho honorary 
rank of surgeon-general, being made 0. B. 
in 1894. In 1890 be was granted a distin- 
guished service pension. 

Manley, who was noted lor Ms physical 
and moral courage, was a trustworthy and 
pleasant ooinrade. Ho spared no pains to 
keep MmsoU abreast of scientific progress 
in his profession botli as it afCcotod military 
surgery and hospital administration. Ho 
died at Lansdown Terraco, Cheltenliom, 
on 10 Nov. 1901. 

Ho married in 1869 Maria Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Harwood Barton 
of Temple Binsloy, Hertfordshire, and loft 
five sons and one daughter. 

[Lancet, 1901,11. 1459; Brit. Mod. Journal, 
19(31, ii. 1S64 ; Tho Times, 19 Nov. 1901.] 

D’A. P. 

MANNERS, Lord JOHN JAMBS 
ROBERT, seventh Duke of Rutland 
(1818-1906), pobticiau, bom at Belvoir 
Castle on 13 Dec. 1818, was second son in 
the family of three sons and four daughters 
of John Henry Manners, fifth duke of , 


Rutland, by Lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
Eredonok Howard, fiffli earl of Carlialti 
[q. V.]. His elder In-other was Charles Cecil 
Jolm Maimers, .sixth duke of Rutland 
[q. V.]. After education at Eton, he entered 
Trinity CoUego, Cambridge, as a fellow 
commoner on 17 Got. 1836 and. eradu.-iled 
M.A. in 1839. Neither at school nor at 
college did he show much promise, but at 
Camlmdgo he was an active member of 
the Camden Society, wbioli had for its 
object the ‘restoring of English ohurchea 
on Gotliic principles,’ and inclined to 
advanced Anglicanism. On leaving the uni- 
versity be travelled with Ms elder brother in 
France, Svvitzorland, Italy, and in vSpain. 
In the last country bo visited Don Carlos' 
with wlio.se cause ho was in sympathy. The 
impircssions made on Mm by this journey 
ho set forth in verse under the title 
of ‘Memorials of other Lands.’ These 
‘ Memorials ’ appeared in 1 841 a.s part of a 
volume called ‘ England’s Trust and other 
Poems,’ which was dedicated to I^rd 
John’s friend, George Aiignstns Sinythe, 
afterwards seventh Visoouiit Straugford 
[q. V.]. A couplet in tho chief poem ; 

Let wealth aiitl oominoroo, laws niul leariiiiu' 
die, ° 

But leave u.s still our old nobilitj', 

obtained permanent ciirrcnoy, and o.xposod 
its aiitlior to muoli ridloiile. Tho ingenuous 
linc.s did an 'uijustioo to Lord Jolui’s real 
beliefs and aspiration. In spite of con- 
Bcrvativo tompeiumeiit and firm faith in 
aristocracy, ho ontortaiiiod no Relfish claims 
to privilege of caste, and was ambitions, 
before all things, of holpiiiig to impmive tho 
condition of tho poor. Ilo continued his 
eiidcavoui'B in patriotic poetry in a second 
vohune, ‘ English Ballads and other Poems ’ 
(1860), and also xmhlislicd in early life 
‘Notes of an Irish Tour’ (1849) and ‘A 
Cruise in Scotch Waters on lioard the Duke 
of Rutland’s yaoht “Resolution” in 1848 ’ 
(foUo, 1850), illustrated by Jolm Christian 
Schelky [q. v.]. Although ho tliouceforth 
only publi,shed oooasional political speeches 
and leotru'os, ho cultivated literary tastes 
tm the end of Ms life. 

MeanwMlo, M 1841, in Ms twenty-tliird 
year, Manners entered parliament as coii- 
sorvativo member for Newark. Gladstone, 
BtiH a tory, was M.s colleague, and ho 
described Manners as an excellent can- 
didate, a popmlar and ollectivo speaker, and 
a good canvasBor by virtue of Ms Idndly 
disposition (Mobley’s Oladstone, i. 238). 
With Gladstone Manners’s personal rela- 
tions, despitc tlio divcrgouoo of their political 
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views, were always close, and he was one 
of the pall-bearei'S at Gladstone’s fimeral 
in 'Westminster Abbey in 1898. In parlia- 
ment Lord John at once associated himself 
with George Smytlie, Alexander Cocliraue- 
BaiUie (afterwards first Baron Lamington), 
and Benjamin Disraeli, and was promi- 
nent in the literary and artistic society 
which Lady Bles.singtou gathered about 
her. As in the case of his friend.s, a love 
of liistory and literature wa.s combined with 
zeal for the regeneration of the labouring 
classes. Disraeli exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on him, and largely under Dis- 
raeli’s guidance Mannens and his political 
friends gradually formed themselves into 
the ‘Young England party.’ The party 
sought to supplant whig and middle-class 
predominance in politics and society by 
setting the aristocracy at the head of a 
movement for raising the condition of the 
proletariat hitelleotually and materially. 
The church too and the government of 
Ireland were to bo recovered from Whig 
influences. During 1843 and 18 14 the party 
played an active part within and 'without 
the House of Commons, and was free 
in its oritioisin of Peel’s administration. 
Manners mainly identified himself with the 
Young England party’s advocacy of social 
reform. In 1843 he supported Viscount 
Howiok’s motion for an inquiry into the 
condition of England and the iaaffeetiou 
of the working classes. He sought to 
e.stahliah public holidays by Act of Parlia- 
ment, publishing ‘ A Plea for National 
Holidays ’ in 1843. Li 1844 he associated 
himself with Lord Asldoy, who was devoting 
liim.self to factory reform, in endeavouring 
to sooui'e a ten hours’ day for labour (Han- 
sard, 22 March 1844). The measure, which 
the Manchester school stoutly opposed, bo- 
oame law in May 1847. Manners urgently 
advocated the allooation of waste lands lor 
the use of the agrioultnral population, and 
of a general system of allotments such as 
already existed on the Belvoir property. 
In the aut'umn of 1844 he acoompanied 
Disraeli and Smythe on a tour through 
Lancashire and other manufacturing districts 
ivith a 'view to promulgate the principles 
of the party, and -to ascertain the facts of 
current industrial depression. At Birming- 
ham on 20 Aug. 1844 he declared that ms 
friends and himself were seeldng to ‘ minister 
to the wants, direct the 'wishes, listen to 
the prayers, increase the comfort, diminish 
the toil, and elevate the character, of the 
long-suffering, industrious, and gaUaut 
people of England.’ On 3 Oct. he -was on 
the platform with Disraeli at the Manchester 


Athencemn when that .statesman gave a 
famous lecture on the acquirement of 
knowledge, and Loth he and Disraeli spoke 
at Biiigley in Yorkshire on 11 October. 

The eliivalrous and romantic mould in 
w'hioh Manners's political 'views were oast led 
George Smythe when dedicating to him hi.s 
‘ Historic Eanoies ’ in 1844 to describe him 
as ‘ the Pliihp Sidney of our generation.’ 
Disraeli .authoritatively defined the prin- 
ciples of the ‘ Young England party ’ in 
‘ Coningsby,’ also in 1844. In that novel 
Manners figured as Lord Henry Sydney, 
who was shocked at Uie substitution of the 
word ‘ labourers ’ for ‘ peasantry ’ and who 
was charged by liis critics with thinlring to 
make people pro.sperous by .setting up ■village 
maypoles. In Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil ’ (1845) 
and in ‘Endymion’ (1880) many of Lord 
John’s views are placed on the lips of 
Egremont and Waldershare respectively. 

The ‘ Young England party ’ was not 
destined to live long. Religious and 
political differences led to its dissolution. 
Manners, like many of his colleagues, while 
strong in Ins attachment to the J Church 
of England, was disposed to sympathise 
with Newman and the ‘ Traotarians.’ 
Erederiok IVilliam Eabcr [q. v.] became his 
intimate friend, and strongly influenced his 
views. He gave no sign of joining the 
Church of Rome, but he advocated a gener- 
ous treatment of the Roman priesthood in 
Ireland, tlie maintenance of friendly re- 
lations -with the Vatican, and the dis- 
establislunent of the Irish Chiu'ch. In 1846 
he supported the proposed grant to May- 
iiooth CoUego ; Smythe voted -with him, 
but Disraeli and other of his friends opposed 
the grant. The ‘ Young England party ’ was 
thereby divided. In the same year Eaber 
with James Hope, afterwards Hopc-Soott 
[q. Y.] of Deepdene, and others followed 
Newman into the communion of Romo, 
and Manners’s friendships and sympathies 
were further shaken. 

A larger disturbance of social and political 
ties attended Peel’s change of attitude 
towards the Com Laws. Manners was no 
thick and thin supporter of protection. 
Although his first considerable speecli in 
parliament 'was delivered against a motion 
by 0. P. Villiers for the total repeal of 
the Corn Laws (18 Eeb. 1842), he made no 
emphatic profession of opinion. Ho ‘ did 
not say that the Corn Laws might not 
be improved , . . but he felt that hon. 
members were 'wrong in attributing distress 
onirely 'to the Com Laws ’ (Hansard, 
htVll). On Peel’s sudden adoption of the 
principle of free trade he maintained that 
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Bxnco Sir Robert had come into offleo pro- 
feaaing contrary principles, there ought to 
be a special appeal to the constituencies 
upon tlio issue. Ho told the electors of 
Newark that ho would in that event seek 
thoir suffrage as a free trader. When it 
became evident that no auch rofcrenco wa.s 
to be made, Manners by way of protest 
joined the proteotionist party. George 
Smytho accepted free trade : Disraeli 
allied himaelf with Lord George Bentinck 
in opposition to free trade, .and tho 
‘ Young England party ’ was thereupon 
dispersed. 

Manners, at the general olootion in Aug. 
1847, retired from Newark, whero as a 
protectionist he had no chance of rc-elcc- 
tion, and stood for Liverpool without 
success. In 1849 he was again defeated in 
tho City of London hy Baron Lionel de 
Rotbsohild ; Irat in 1850 he was rotumed 
for Golchestot in tho ]n-otcctioniat interest. 
This seat he exchanged for North Leicester- 
shire in 1857, and ho represented that 
oonatituenoy until 1885; after tho Redistri- 
bution Act, liG sat for tho Melton Division 
of the oounty until ho sucooedod his 
brother in tho dukedom in 1888. Manners 
quioldy filled a prominent place in tho 
oonaorvative party and in the House of 
Commons. His parliamentary gifts were 
not those of an orator but of a dexterous 
and reaourooful debater. His wisdom in 
oouncil was of greater value than his 
capacity for action. 

In February 1852, when Lord Derby 
formed his first administration, Manner's 
beeamo first oommiasionor of worlrs, 
with a scat in tho cabinet, and was 
made a privy coruicfilor. Tho govonr- 
ment only lasted till IG Deo. During 
the adminiatrations of Lord Aberdeen 
(1862-6) and Lord Pahnerslon (1866-8) 
ho took his share in tho opposition’s criti- 
cism of the conduot of tho Crimean war 
and the Indian Mutiny campaign, but ho 
refrained from seeking party advantage in 
national troubles, although lie fell under 
that suspicion through a question which 
he put with a view to fixing upon govern- 
ment the responsibility for Lord Dal- 
housie’s annexation of Oudo (Fob. 1866 ; 
Hansard, oxl. 1856). 

In Feb. 1858, on the formation of tho 
second Derby ministry, Manners resumed 
his former offleo, He thus superintended 
the unveiling in St. Paul’s Cathedral of 
Stevens’s monument to the duke of Welling- 
ton, for which preparations had been begun 
under his authority in 1862. The govei’n- 
ment survived liLtlo more than a year, and 


Lord Jolui was again in opposition until Julv 
1800, when ho returned for the third time 
to tho office of worlrs under Lord Derby, and 
retained the post under Disraeli (Fcb- 
Dcc. 1808). In .spite of liis tory principles lie 
accepted Disraeli’s reform bill of 18C7, when 
General Peel, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord 
Cranborne (Lord Salisbury) retired rather 
than support the measure. Tho government 
resigiied after thoir defeat at the general 
election of 1808 (Deo, 2), and Lord Jolin 
was ill opposition with his party until 
Peb. 1874. 

Throughout Disraeli’s second govern- 
ment (1874-80) Manners held the office 
ol postrnaster-gciioral, again with a seat in 
tho cabinet. It was the most important 
political post that lell to him. IIo returned 
to it during Lord Salisbury’s short first 
administration (June 1886 to Feb. 1880). 
No important reforms distinguished hia 
career at tho post office, but under his 
regime the minimum telegram charge was 
reduced from a shilling to sixpence (Ocl. 
1886). During liis first tenure of the post- 
mastership ho was ohairman of tho copy- 
riglit commission (187C-8). 

Moaiiwhilo Mannoi's, while staiinoh to tho 
cssontials of tho oonsorvativo faith, showed 
no miroadinoBS to consider impartially 
tho practical application of some demo- 
cratio principles. In 1876, while ho opposed 
Sir George Trovolyaii’s abortive household 
franohiso (oomitios) bill, ho baaed hia 
opposition on tho argument that an ox- 
tension of tho olccLorato would cUmhiish 
tho oppoi'tmiity for tho entry into tho 
House of Commons of moii of small or 
moderate means, and would rondor it more 
aocessiblo to men of wealth and influential 
local position {Hansard, ooxxv. 1119). 
During tho controversy over the liberal 
govommoiit’s proposals for an oxtonsion of 
tho franchise, 1884-6, Mamiors only resisted 
tho proposals as originally set forth on tho 
ground that no oxtonsion of tho fraiicliiso 
was oquitahlo in tho ahsonoo of a soliemo 
for the redistribution of seats [Hansard, 
ccxciii. 1408). 

Lord John’s last period of office was from 
1886 to 1892, when lie joined tho cabinet 
as chancellor of tho duclry of Lancaster 
during Lord Salisbury’s second adminis- 
tration. hi March 1888 ho succeeded to 
the dukedom on tho death of his brother, 
and ho wa,s made K.G. in 1891. When 
Loi’d Salisbury’s government loft oflico in 
tho summer of 1892, Lord Jolm’s official 
career came to an end. But he never 
ceased to take an intore.st in public affairs. 
In 1903 he welcomed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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now policy of tariff reform, and declared 
Ills allegiance anew to his early priiiciplea. 

The duke was not deeply interested in 
sport, but he held for a time the hereditary 
innstcrship of the Belvoir hounds, the 
private praok of the dukes of Rutland wliicli 
was instituted in 1720, and has since been 
in their ownership. For a short period 
Lord Edward Manners (d. 1900) was field 
master under his father ; since 1896 Sir 
Gilbert Greenall has hunted the hounds 
with a subscription. 

The ducal iiroporty lay principally in 
Leicestershire and Derljyshire, and the duke 
had a London house iu Cambridge Gate, 
Hyde Park. Li 1892 he sold his Clieveley 
estate, near Cambridge, to Harry Leslie Blun- 
dell MoCalmont [q. v. Hupp). II], giving as 
his reason the injurious cousequeuoes of 
a system of free trade. On 17 dime 1806 
he was granted tlio additional Idle of Baron 
Koos of Belvoir, 

Tile duke was made LL.D. ol Cambridge 
ill 1862 ; L.C.L. of Oxford in 1876 ; and 
G.C.B. in 1880. He was master of the 
Sldpwrighta’ Company ; ohairiuau of the 
Tithes Eedemption Trust ; high steward 
of ill© borough of Ciunbridge ; and liou. 
colonel of the 3rd battalion of the 
Leioostoraliiro regiment. 

Ho died at Belvoir on 4 Aug. 1006, 
and was buried there. He married twice : 
(1) on 10 Juno 1851 Cathcriiio Louisa 
Georgiaua (d. 1854), only daughter of 
Colonel George Marlay, G.B., of Bolvodero, 
CO. Westmeath; and (2) in 1862 Janetta 
(d. 1899), eldest daughter of Thomas 
Hughau of Airds, Galloway. By the first 
maixiago he had one sou, Henry John 
Brinsley, who succeeded him a.s eighth 
duke. By his second wife the duke had 
five sons and three daughter.^. 

A kit-oat portrait by J. R. Herbert and 
a full-length by Sir Hubert von Horkomcr 
are at Belvoir, together with two other 
Xiahitings. Cartoon portraits a 2 ipoared in 
‘ Vanity Fan; ’ iu 1869 (by ‘ Aiio ’) and in 
1881. 

[The Tiiuoa, Standard, Mauobe.ster Guardian, 
and Lcioostor r Post, 5 Aug. 1900 ; W. F. 
Monyponny’s Life of Lord BeaconsfioW; 
Gathorne Hardy’s First Earl of Oranbrook, 
2 vols, 1910 ; Croker Papers, 1884, vol. iii. ; 
Sir W. Fraser, Disraeli and his Day, 1891 ; 
private sources. A life by Mr. Charles Whibley 
is in preparation.] It. L. 

MANNING, JOHN EDMONDSON 
(1848-1910), Unitarian divine, son of John 
Manning, schoolmaster in Liverpool, was 
born there on 22 March 1848. His jwopara- 

vot. Lxvni. — stjv. n. 


tion for the ministry wa.s largely due to Ids 
brother-in-law, George Beaumont, Unitarian 
minister at Gateacre. He studied at 
Queen's College, Liverpool (1866-8), Mau- 
cho.stcr New College, Loudon (1S6S-73), 
and at Leqizig (1875-6); he graduated 
B.A. at London Oniversity iu 1872 ; was 
Hiljborb soliohir in 1873, and pu’occcded 
M.A. in. 1876. His settlomcuts iu the 
ministry were Swansea (1876-89) and 
Dpriior Chapel, Sheftield (1889-1902). Wliile 
.at Bwansc.i ho was (1878-88) visitor and 
oxaminer in Hebrew and Greek to the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. Of the 
Unitarian Home Mis.donary College, Man- 
chester, he was visitor (1892^1), and from 
1894 till his death tutor in Old Testament, 
Helircw, aud iiliilo.soiihy. His ministries 
had been greatly successful, and bis sound 
Icariiuig gave distuictiou to bis academic 
career'. 

Ho died (of the offBcl.s of plouilsy, con- 
tracted on .a holiday in Italy) on 39 April 
1010, at his residence, Harper Hill, (Sale, 
Maucliostov. Ho was buried in the Dan-y- 
Graig couietcry, Swansea. He married in 
1879 Emma, younge.st daughter of George 
Broimo Broi'k, J.P. (formerly minister at 
Swansea), who survived him rvith three 
daughlens. 

Ho jiuhlished, besides soparato sermons 
and tracts: 1. ‘ A History ul Upper Chaiiel, 
Sheffield,’ Sheffield, 1909 (one of the boat 
congregational histories). 2. ‘ Addresses at 
the Unitarian Homo Missionary College,’ 
Manchester, 1003 (.si.x addresses biennially 
from 1805, on topics of his chair, • also 
separately issued), 3. ‘ Thomas a KemiJi.s, 
and the “De Lnitatione Christi,’” Man- 
chester, 1907 (a valuable excursus). 

[Christi, an Life, 7 May 1910 (memoir by 
lu-esent viiter) ; Manning’s Hist. Upper 
Chapel, 1900.] A. U. 

MANNS. SiE AUGUST (1825-1907), 
conductor of the Crystal Palace concerts, 
born at Stolzenburg, near Stettui, Pome- 
rania, on 12 IMaroh 1825, was fifth cliild 
of tho foreman in a glass factory. He 
learnt music from a musician at Torgelow, 
and was then appu-eiitiood to Urban of 
Elbing. Havuig mastered tho violin and 
several wmd instruments, ho entered the , 
band of a Danzig regiment as clarinettist. 
In 1849 he led GuugTs orchestra at Berlin ; 
at Christmas he obtained his first conduc- 
tor’s post, at Kroll’s Garten. Theoretical 
inatruotion he received from Professor 
Geyer. After KroU’s Garten was burnt 
down in 1851 Mamia booaiue bandmaster 
in Von Boon’s regiment at Ivoenigsberg; 
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tlien at Cologne, w]iol'o lie also conducted 
the Polyhjmmia Society. In 1864 lie came 
to England as sub-cunducter under lloiiry 
Sohallohii at the Crystal I’alnco, then juat 
opened. Manns soon disagreed rvitli 
Soliallelm (letter in the Musical Wwld, 
8 Nov. 1854) and took posts sueceasivcly 
at Leamington and at Edinburgh, in the 
summer oonduoting at Ainstoi'dam. On 
14 Oct. 1855 ho returned to the Crystal 
Palace as full ooiiduotor. 

There had been only a wind band, ■wliicli 
played in the centre transept. At once 
Manns began to improve both material and 
locality. The wind-band became a com- 
plete orchestra, whioli played in a suitablo 
court, and afterwards a eoncort room was 
built and enclosed. Daily conoorts wore 
given, and on Saturdays a large body of 
extra ati'ings soon came to assist in sj)ecial 
programmes. Tho.so Saturday concerts 
were ooutuiucd for forty years, and hceame 
a most iuiportaut olcmont in London 
musical lifo. Maims played a violm eon- 
oorto of his omi oompo.sition on 8 Dee. 1855, 
and there wore some other pcrfornianocB oC 
Ilia irorks ; hut ho soon relinquished all 
work except oonduoting. The music at 
the Crystal Palace induced leisured people 
to settle at Sydenham and attend daily. 
Already in the first season Manns mtro- 
duoed Sohumami’s ajunphony in D minor 
(15 March 1850) and Schubert’s in 0 major 
(6 and 12 April), novcltica to England. The 
concerts acquired a repute fur programmes 
then considered ‘ advanced.’ llralims’s name 
aqipoared in 1803. Sohubert, partly owhig 
to tho cnthu.siasjn of Sir George Grove 
[q. V. Suppl. I], then georotary to tho Crystal 
Palace company,’ was specially cultivated. 
A choral society was started, to assist in the 
performances. Tho most distinguishing 
and useful feature ol the concerts was hitro- 
duoed on 13 Aiiril 1801, when tho programme 
was devoted to living English composers, 
who till then had practically no opportunity 
of hearing their works. Afterward,? all now 
compo.sitiuiis M'ore welcomed; oycry young 
musician could reckon on liis attcinprts being 
given a hearing. Manns allowed no one 
but himself to oonduot, Tho hifluenoo on 
the development of English music was of 
, the first importance. 

Outside these concerts Maims did little. 
He conducted piromenade oonoerts at Drury 
Lane in ] 859, and the Glasgow ooncorts in 
1879 and later. On Costa’s retirement the 
Handel triennial festivals wore entrusted to 
Manns (1883-1900), as well as the Sheffield 
festivals of 1896 and 1899. Ho was much 
less Buooessful with tho chorus than tho 


orchestra ; his beat was eocciitrie and very 
puzzling to tho ruu'nitiatod. ^ 

After 1890 the Cry.stal Palace ooncorts 
declined. Orchestral mu.sio could be heard 
elsewhere in London, and tlie old popularity 
of tho palace had died out. The baud 
was lessoned, and tho season of iSiitui- 
clay coneerts shorioued. A tcstiuronial was 
subscribed for, and iircseutccl to him on 
30 April 1895, by Sir George Grove, the duke 
of 8axc-G'oburg also speaking on Manus’s 
sorviocs to English musio. Mamia coii- 
duoted till the season of 1900-1, concluding 
on 24 April, and at a choral concert on 
22 June 1901, after U'hieh ho rothed. He 
was knighted on 9 Nov. 1903. ilia last ap- 
poaraneo as a conductor was at the jubUeo 
of tho Crystal Palace on 11 June 1901. He 
died on 1 March 1907 at Norwood, and was 
buried at West Norwood comotery. 

Ho was niari’icd tlnco times — twice in 
early life and tliirdly in 1897 to Wilholmiua 
Thcllusson. By the second marriage ho 
had a daughter. Ills jiortmit in oils was 
liainted by John Pottio, li.A., in 1892. A 
cartoon portrait by ‘ i8py ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1895. 

[Musical Herald, July 1900 and April 1007 
(obit, with opiuionH from several leading 
composors, reminisoences lioni 1851, portrait, 
and list ol decorations and proHcutatioiis) ; 
Musical 'J’imcs, Eobtuary 1807 and April 1007 
(obit.); Graves’s Lifo of 8ir Geurgo Grove; 
Saxo-Wyndham’s August Manns and the 
Saturday Coneerts, 1000 ; personal remiuis- 
concos.] U. D. 

MANSEL-PLEYDELL, JOHN 
CLAVELL (1817-1002), Uorsot antiquary, 
born at Knicdmoro, Dorset, on 4 Dec. 1817, 
was eldest sun of Colonel John Maiisel (1770- 
1863) of Hmedmoro by his wife Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Edimmd Morten Pley- 
doll of Whatoombo, Dorset. 

Educated qirivately, hooutored iSt. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1830, and graduated 
B.A. in 1830. Ho was admitlcd a student 
of Lincoln’s lim on 2 May 1810, but was 
not called to tho bar. Eor thirty years he 
was an officer in tho Queen’s Own yeomanry 
cavalry. He was one of tho jiromotcrs of 
tho Bomorsot and Dorset railway, and 
sufl'ered considerable financial loss in 
consoquonoo. In 1850 ho built at his own 
expense tho Milborno Hoformalory, which 
was converted m 1882 into an industrial 
school. In 1857 lie was made a follow 
J5f tho Geological Society, and was later 
a follow of tho Limioan Society. Ho 
succeeded on his mother’s death to the 
family estate of Whalcombc, Dorset, and to 
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landed ju-oporty in tlie laic of Purljcok in 
1803. In 1872 ho assumed llio additional 
niimo of Ployi-lell, liis mothoi-’s maiden 
name. Ho founded tho Dorset Natiu’al 
Hi.stoiy and Antiquariau Field Cluh in 
1875. and -oas its president till Ida death. 
Ill 1876 ho was high aheriff of Dorset, and 
he nas a nieiiibor of tho county coiuicil 
from its estahlislimcut iii 1887 till his 
death. Ho wa,s an evangelical clmi'clunan. 
A lilicral m politics till 1886, he changed his 
party in ounsoquence of tho home rule 
bill. Ho died at his Dorset residence on 
3 May 1902. 

Maiisel-Plcydell married twice : (1) on 

0 June 1814, Emily {d. 4 Nov. 1845), 
daughter of Caplaiu A. Dhigham ; and 
(2) on 21 Juno 1849, Isabol, tlio daughter 
of E. C. Acton OolviUe (.sometime captain 
m tho Scots guards and A.D.O. to Lord 
Lynedoch in tho Peiiin.sular war). He 
oclcbratod hts goklon wedding on 21 Juno 
1899. Of tliroo sons, tu'o sui'vivod him. 

Manscl-PlcydcU was a keen student of 
geology, botany, and ornithology. To 
the Oomity Museum of Dorset ho presented 
many valuable geological finds made by 
himself, inoluding a porfoot fore paddlo of 
tho Ploio.saurus macromorus and tho 
tusks and molars of tho rare Elephus 
merklionalis. He was the autlior of : 1. ‘ The 
Flora of Dorsetshire,’ 1874 ; 2ik1 edit. 
1895. 2. ‘ Tho Birds of Dorsetshire,’ 1888. 
3. ‘ The Mollusca of Dorsetshire,’ 1808. He 
also contributed many papers on natural 
seionoe and archEOology to tho journals of 
learned societies. 

[Tho Times, 0 and 20 May 1902 ; IVlio’.s Who ; 
ThoE.'iglo (Mag. of St. Jolm’a Coll. Cambridge), 
Juno 1902 ; Quart. Journ. of the (leol. Soo. 
1903.] S. E. F. 

MANSERGH, JAMES (1 83-1-1005), 
civil onginoer, born on 20 April 1834 at 
Lancaster, was second son of John Burkit 
Mansergh of that town. After being 
eduoaied locally and at Preston, ho was 
sent in 1847 to Qneenwood College, Hamp- 
sliiro (‘ Harmony Hall ’), which ho entered 
oil tho same day as Henry Eawcott [q. v.], 
afterwards postmastcr-goiicral. Mansergh 
and Eawoett edited together the ‘ Queen- 
wood Chioniolo,’ and among their teachers 
were John Tyndall [q. v.] and (Sir) Edward 
Eraiildaiid [q. v. iSuppl. 1], 

In 1849 Mansergh was apprenticed to 
Messrs. H. U. MoKio and J. Lawson, 
engineers, of Lancaster. In 1865-9 he was 
engaged in Brazil as oiigiiicor to Mr. E. 
Price, the contraetor for Ihe Dom Pedro II 
railway ; and on his return to England he 


became a partner of his foriiior master, 
McKie, ill Oailisle. Tho linn laid out the 
first sewage-farm in England at Cai'li.slc. 
Tlic partiiei'aliip was cliHsolvocl in 18G0, and 
from 1802 to 186,1 Mamsergh wa.s engaged 
on tho eons true tioii of tho Mid-Wkdes and 
the Llaiidilo and Carmavtlien railways, lii 
1866 lie entered into partiiorship with his 
brothcr-iii-law, John Lawson, hi West- 
miii.slcr. Lawson died in 1873, and thonoo- 
forward Mansergh practised alone until ho 
took his two sons into partiiersliip towards 
the end ol his life. 

Mansergh .specialised oliiofly in nalor- 
works, and hi sewerage ami sewage-disposal 
works. Ill accordance nitli advice which he 
had given the corporation of Biiiiiingliain in 
1871 and repeated in 1890, (he ourporatioii 
obtained 2 )owers to construct imjioiiiKliiig- 
rcsorvoirs in the valleys of the Elan and 
Olaorwoii rivers, and an aqueduct 73 J miles 
in length to convoy the water to Bir- 
mingliain. The ivork iras commenced in 
1894, and the snjiply vas iiuiugiiratod by 
King Edward Vll and Queen Alexandra on 
21 July 1904. The complete sohcino will iiro- 
vido 75,000,000 gallons per day lur tlio use 
of Birmingbani and di.striot, aller giving 
27,000,000 galluns of compciisalioii-water 
per day to tho Biver Wye. Tho total oust 
of tho works up to tho present has boon 
about five and thi'ce-qiiarter niilliuiis 
sterling. They have boon dusoribed recently 
by Maiisergh’s sons (Minutes of Proa. Inst, 
Civ. Eng. oxo.). 

Mansergh also carried out sewerage and 
sewage-disposal for Southport, Bm’ton-oii- 
Tront, Oovciitry, Derby, and Plymouth, and 
water-supply works for Lancaator, Stuok- 
ton, Middlesbrough, aird many other [Jaoes. 
His consulting iiractice and parliamentary 
work readied Iru'go dimensions. He ap- 
jreared mom than six hundred times before 
jrarhamoutary oomnuttcos, acted ior three 
hundred aird sixty munioipalitioa or local 
authorities, wrote more than two hundred 
and fifty reports on sewerage and waterworks 
alone, and gave evidence at about three hun- 
dred jiublio iiiqmric.s. In 1889 ho reported 
to the Viotoriaii government onthosoworago 
of Melbourno and its environs ; in 1895 on 
a scheme for a supply ol water from Lake 
Simooo for tho city of Toronto ; and in 
the same year on tho sewerage of Colomlru, 
Ceylon. He iirepured two Bchemes for 
the sewerage of the Lower Thames valley ; 
to tho first, in 1878, was awarded ono oi 
three premiums, wlrilo the second (prepared 
in conjunction with Mr. J. 0. Mellisa) was 
defeated in Pariiamont. He was a nrember 
ol tho royal commission on metropolitan 
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water-supply in 1892-3, and isupporled the 
local govci'jimeiit, board in tlio London water 
traiiafor bill, 1902. 

Mansorgb was liigli sliorill of aadiiorsliiro 
in 1901-2, was J.!*. for that county from 
December 1002, and was jiresentcd rvitli tlio 
freedom of his native city of Lanca.stcr 
in March 1903. Ho wa.s clcclcd Hlt.ld. 
in 1001. An as-socialc nl the Institution 
of Civil Eiigineora in 1859, a incmht'r in 
1873, and a mcnib('i' of council in 188.5, lie 
was elected president for 1900-1. His pro- 
Hidential address (f'roc. cxliii. 2_) wii.s a 
history of waterworks engineering. He 
received in 1882 a Telford medal aiul 
premium from the Institution for a impor 
on ‘ The Lancaster Waterworks Extension ’ 
[Proc. Ixviii. 253). He lectured on watcr- 
supjily at the Soliool of Military Engi- 
neering, Chatham, in 1 882. lie was jiresi- 
deut of the engineering congrefi.s held in 
oonueoliou with the Glasgow exhibition 
of 1901. Ho -was also a nu-iuber of tho 
liislitutiuii of Meoliauioal Engineers, and 
served on its oonncil from 19tl2. Ho wa.s 
ohairniau of tho cngiuccrhig siaiidartl.s 
oommitteo fi’oiu it.s incoption in 1001 until 
his death. 

Mansergh died at bis residence, 61 Eilz- 
jolm’s Avonuo, Hampstead, on 15 June 
1905, and was buried in Hampstead 
oomotcry. His portrait in oils, by W. M. 
Palin, a son-in-law, is iu the possession 
ol tlio Institution of Civil Engineers. 

He married (1) iu 1859, a daiiglitcr 
ol Robert Lawson of fcikirLoii, Lancs., by 
whom ho bad two sons and two daughters ; 
aud (2) in iSeptembcr 1898, tho widow of 
Nelson Elvey Irons of Tunbridge Wells. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of the Inst. Civil 
Eng. olxi. 350 ; Engineering, 1(1 June 190.5; 
The Times, 10 Juno 1905.] W. E. 8. 

MANSFIELD, ROBERT BLACl f EORD 
(182-1-1908), autlior and oarsman, born at 
Ron nor, Hampshire, on 1 Eeb. 182-1, was 
second sou of John Mansliekl, rector of 
Rowner, and younger brother of Charles 
Blaoliford Mansliekl [q. v.]. His motlier 
was Winifred, eldest daughter of Robert 
Pope Blaohfotd, of Osborne House, 
Isle of Wight. After attcnch'ng pre- 
paratory schools at Rmnsey aud Guildford, 
he was admitted to tho foundation of 
Winchester College in 1835, the fir.st year 
of Dr. Moborly’s hoadmastership. There 
he spout five years, of which ho uu'ole later 
a lively account, hut ho never rose above 
the status of a tag. Two xn'ivate tutors, 
one of whom was William Henry 
Havergal [q. v.], j)repared him for Oxford, 


where ho malriculatcd as a cojumoner 
at University College in 18-12, graduating 
B.A. in IS-Ui. Adniitlf-d student of Lin- 
coln’s hm in lS-15, ho was called to tho bar 
at tho Inner Toinplo in 1819, and joined 
the western circuit, but novc'r practised 
seriously. 

Maiwliehl long lived a roving life, in 
jScotland anrt nii the Coni ii lent. ^ An ox- 
ccllcnl. shol, he \d, sited the moors of 
Kootland almost every year from 1813 
to 1859, aud was one of the fii\st English- 
inou to Like iqi goll, 'which he fir.st learned 
at Pan in 1857, and afterwards iutrodueocl 
at Bouthampion, Malvi'rn, Winclie.ster, and 
Ih'ighlon. But his fame rests on his prow- 
ess with tho oar. Coached by a inrire 
famous oarsman, Ji’. N. Menzics, iu liis 
freshman’s year (lS-12-3). ht' helped to 
raise Ids college boat l,o tho head of 
the river. He also rowetl in 1813, as a 
lonqiorary sub.slitule, in the Oxford crew 
lliat afterwards -wilh seven oars beat 
Cambridge at Jlenley. In tho following 
year (IS 1 1) he broke clown when in training 
fur the univei'sity I'aou. Tlio [lioueer of 
English rowing on the rivers of Germany, 
he reeoi’dud his aehievenu'nts in two books, 
which, iinst jinblished anonymously, jiassed 
tlivougli many editions : ‘ The Log of the 
IVatcr-Lily (four-oared Tlianu's gig), during 
aRowing JAxoiirsion on the Rhine and other 
8troams of Germany, By an Oxford Man 
and a Wykehami.st’ (1851 ; 2nd ed, 
1851); and ‘ I’ho Water-Lily on the 
Danube, being n Brief Account of tho Perils 
of a Pair Oar, during a voyage from ].,iun- 
bolh to rc,stli. Illustrated by one of the 
Crew’ (1852). A third trip down the 
Saonc aud Rhone in Franco was lus.s 
sucoessful. He described hi.s cum])anion,s 
on theso expeditions in ‘Now and Old 
Oliixis from an Old Block ’ (1896), a littlo 
volumo of good aulobiograjihical gossip. 
The record of anolher xiortion of Ills lilo 
is contivined in ‘ iSoluiol Life at Winehraler 
College, or the Remiiii.soonoes of a Win- 
chester Junior, with a Glossary ul Woi'ds, 
&c., peculiar to the Cullego’ (1866), of vhioh 
a third edition n.]ipcared on tlio occasion 
of tho quiugentenary celebration (1893). 
He also edited a po.stliumons work by his 
brother Uharles on ‘ Aerial Navigation ’ 
(1877), and ‘ Letters from the Gamxr before 
iSoba-stopol ’ by Col. C. F. Campbell (1891), 
a dearly loved cousin, whom he vi.sited in 
the Crimea at the close of the war. Late 
in life ho finally settled down in London, 
hocoming a member of the vestry and 
guardian for St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Maiiisliold died at Linden House, 
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Headin^lnii, on 20 April lOOS. Ho 
iiiaiTied on 29 July 1858, nt llie arilish 
emba-isy, ,Supluo, clauglitor of 

Lieut. -colonel L’Estrangc of ?,Ioy.-il(nvn, 
King ’ ,5 Co., Ireland, by whom he had two 
dauglitcr.s. 

[The Times, 19 May 1908.] J. S. C. 

MAPLE, ,SiE JOHN BLUNDELL, first 
baronet (1815-1903), incrohant and sports- 
man, born on 1 March 1845, at 115 Totten- 
ham Ooiirt Road, n'a.s cider son of John 
Maple (d. 1900) by his wife Emily Blundell. 
Thu father, after some years as an assistant 
with Me.ssr.s. Atkinson in Westminster 
Bridge Road, .started in 1810 in Tottenham 
Goui'l, Ro.ad, under the name Maple & Cook, 
a furnialiiug and drapery business, which, 
after ten years of steady progress, grew to 
great dunensions. John, who wascclucated 
at Crjiivford Oohego and Kingls College 
school, joined his father in 1802 and 
greatly aided in the dovolopmont of the 
conourn. Although the father took part 
in the hu.sinoss till near his death in 
1900, the son from 1880 was praotioally 
head of the firm. In 1801 it was converted 
into a limited lialjility company (with a 
capital of 2,000,0001.) of which Maple was 
cbnirniau. 

Maple’s abundant onergioa wore not 
absorbed by hia business. He contested 
unauooos.sfnlly the parliamentary division of 
South St. Baneras as a oonsorvative in 1885, 
but in 1887, at a hyc-eleotion, became 
member for the Dulwich division, and re- 
Xjuosonted that oonstituoncy until Iiis death. 
In jiarliamcnt lie safugu.'irdud the interests 
of tlic shop assistants, and for twelve years 
was till! pre.sident of the Voliint.ary Early 
Closing A.SROoiation. He was also a luom- 
hcr of the London County Council. He 
was knighted on Lord Salisbury’s resigna- 
tion of oiheo in 1892, and at Queen 
Violoria’.s diamond jubUco in 1897 received 
a liaroiiotcy. 

Maple’s association with the timf was 
marked by charaoteristic boldno.ss ami 
thoi'onghnoBB. In 1883 he registered tlie 
racing colours of ‘ sky blue, black sleeves, 
gold cap,’ which were eventually changed 
to ‘ white and gold stripes, claret cap.’ 
Eor several years he raced under tho 
pseudonym of ‘ Mr. Ohildwick,’ from 
the name of his country seat, Childwiok- 
bury, near St. Albans, where he established 
an extensive breeding stud. Previously 
he had run a few hor,sos in Imnter races 
undur tho no//i de c.oursa of ‘Mr. Hodge.s,’ 
the name of one pf ids friends. Although 
during tho later years of hi.s life the farm 


was overstocked, he bred many useful race- 
horses. During the twenty-one years that he 
liad horse.s in training they won 644 races 
of the value of 186,1091. In each of eight 
seasons his winnings i-an into live figures. 
His most successful year was 1901, when 
twenty-four of Id.? horses won fifty-eight 
races worth 21,36-11., a total wliich placed 
him at the lieacl of tho winning owners. 

In addition to breeding thoroughbreds, be 
was a bold buyer of blood stock. He gave 
4000 guinca.s for the yearling filly Priesle.s.s, 
•and 6000 guineas for tlie yearling colt Oliild- 
wick, witli which ho won the Cesarouitch in 
1894. Cluldwick long ranked as the highest- 
priced yearling bought by anciion, hut tlie 
record is now held by iScoptre, who ni.adc 
10,000 guineas. Maple purchased Common 
from Lord Alington and Sir Eredoric John- 
stone for 15,000 guineas the day after that 
home won ihe St. Leger in 1891. 

Among Maple’s liorses bred at Ohikhrick- 
imry were iSilflouso (1893) and Nun Nicer 
(1898), each of which won the One Tliousand 
fiiiinoas, and Mackintosh, a very ubuCuI 
liorso that was imboaten aa a tliree-ycar- 
old. With tile Colt Kirkconncl, which ho 
had bought, Mapio won the Two Tiiousand 
Uuineas in 1805. In 188.5 Majile’s Royal 
Hampton ran thhd to Melton and Paradox 
in tho Derby, and Kirkoonnel u'a.s third 
to Sir Viato and Cwzou in 189.5. In 1888, 
after Fred Ai'ohor’s death. Maple purohased 
Eahnonth House, Newmarket. Percy Peek 
was tlien his private trainer. In 1895 
Peck was snoceeded by J. Day, who tho 
following year gave way to William Waugh. 
In September 1903 MaiJo was elected a 
mombor of the Jockey Club. 

Maple died at Childwickbury, St. Albans, 
on 24 Nov. 1903, and’ was interred in 
the oimrohyard there. His estate was 
valued for probate at 2,163, OOOZ. During 
his life ho had bestowed large sums on 
charitable institutions. He had undertaken 
in 1897 the rebuilding of University College 
Hospital, which immediately adjoined his 
busmc.sa premises. The work urns nearly 
completed at tho tune of his death, 'and he 
empowered his exeQutor.s to carry the 
scheme tlu’ough, witli the proviso that tlie 
total cost was not to exceed 200,0001. Tho 
new building was opened by the duke of 
Connaught on 6 Nov, 1906, He m.arriod in 
1874 Emily Harriet, daughter of Mo.ses 
Merryweathor of Clapham, but left no heir. 
His only daughter married first B.aron 
von Bekardstoin, from whom she obtained 
a divoi’cc, and secondly Captain Arohib.nld 
Wcigall, M.P. foi’ tile Ilornca,stle division 
of Lincolnshire, 
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A paiiilwl poi'traii Ijy Sir Lnbo Pildos is 
in tiio possession of liia widow, who 
mariicd Mr. Moni.aguc Ballard in JOOfi. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ aj)po.ircd iu 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1891. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. Charles Hodges; 
Tlio Sportsman, 2,1 Nov. 1903 ; Kiiigselcre, 
by John Porter; llull’.s Guido to tho Turf; 
Tlio Times, 2.') Nov. 1903 ; Buiho’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Kniglitagc.] E. M. 

MAPLESON, JAMES HENRY (18.30- 
1901), operatic manager, born iu 1830, wa,3 
bnmght on the .‘itago at Drury Laiio 
TJw'alic as the infant in the chri.stoning 
scene of Shahespeavets ‘ 1 Iciiry VIII,’ acted 
on 21 Al.iy of that year [Aliisirid 'I'miex, 
9 Dec. I'.ldl). Ho was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music, which he cntei'cd on 
5 Se[it. is 14 Cipriani PoUcr, the pu'incipial, 
recorded that Majileson hIiowocI ‘ some 
disposition ’ for violin and pianoforte. 
After two years at tho academy, whoro 
lie oliidly .stuiUod tho violin, ho played 
in 1818-9 in Ihc oi'choslra ol tho Royal 
Italian Opera at tho aaiiio de,slc rvith 
Remoiiyi, tlioii a rofngoo in England. 
Ball'e tho oonclnotor took intorc.st in 
Maploaon, gave him singing loasona, and 
urged him to adopt tlio oavcot of a tonor 
vocalist ; Gardoui and Belletti gave him 
lilcc oiiooui'iigomont. In 1849 lie organised 
an autumn ooncort tour. On tho advice 
of Sims Reeves, ho went to Milan and 
studied for lliveo yoai'.s under Mazzucato, 
and sang in opera at Lodi, Ho returned 
to England iu IS.Id, hut immediately aftor- 
wards miderwont a surgical operation 
which do.stroycd his voice. Tie opened a 
concert and dramatic agency, and in 
1858 was ougaged by E. T. Smith, le.ssco 
of Drury Lane Tiicatro, to manage a season 
of Italian opera tliero. Three years lalor 
Mapleson took tlio Lyceum Theatre for a 
.season of his own, engaging Mile. Titicii.s, 
Alboiii, and Giugliiii, with Arditi as con- 
diictor. Ho became a volunteer officer, 
and was Soon known as Colonel Mapleson. 
In 18(12 ho secured a lease of Her Majesty’.? 
Theatre for 21 years. Tho most remarkable 
event of his tciianoy was the production of 
Gounod’s ‘ Famst,’ on 11 June 18G3. The 
engagement of Christine Nilsson in 1867 
was a hrilhant euooess. On 0 Doe. 1867 
Her Majesty’s Theatre was burnt down ; 
the next morning Mapleson secured Drury 
Lane Theatre. In 1809-70 he was in 
partnership with Gyo at Covent Garden; 
then ha returned to Drury Lane, although 
Her Majo.sty’s Tiicatro had boon rebuilt. 
Ha projected a grand National Opera-honse 


on tlie Thames Embankment ; tho hast brick 
of the subslructure wa.s laid by Mile. Titiens 
(in 7 Hept. 187.5, and llic first stone of the 
building by Prince Alfred (tho duke of 
Kdiiiburgh) on 16 Doc. But money was 
wanting, and the unfinished building was 
finally demolished iu 1888. Mapleson re- 
turned to Her Majc,sty’.s I’hcatro in 1877 • 
but his first season was seriously marred 
by the fatal illness of Titiens, who had 
boon his mainstay not only in London 
hut also in his autumn provincial tours, 
and esjicoially in Ireland. In 1878 ho liad 
a strolco ol good fortune in tho discovery of 
Bizet’s ‘ Oarnien,’ whieb liad not snocecdod 
in Paris, hut at its iii'st London porforiu- 
anco, on 22 June, at once obtained it.s 
enduring siiecoss. Mapleson then took his 
company to tho United iStatos, and during 
tho rest of his career divided his life 
between England ami Amorioa. He 
mairagod a London season in tho summer, 
and lourod in Ainorion during tho winter. 
In 1881-2 ho engaged Adelina Patti, who 
was then at Now York; and .she was 
a luemlier of Iris comjiaiiy till July 1885. 
Always in low watoi’, yet never cruslicd by 
adversity, Mnjilo.so]! oavried on a losing 
struggle for several years, till in April 
1886 ho was entirely nt tlio end of his 
lusouroos iu Han Ih'anoisoo, witlumt means 
and with tho thoati'o shut against him. 
His company camped out among their 
luggage, wliioh they dared not touch, and 
many of tho versatile Italians prepared 
to start as small slrcot-tradcrs. A benefit 
concert enabled Maiileson to begin his 
journey eastward ; at each suecossivo stage 
ho arranged a pcriormanoo wluoh paid for 
tlic next stage, and tlius after some time 
lie reached Now York. In tho autumn 
of 1887 ho resumed tours in tho English 
provinces, but foniid himself out of toucli 
with the piuldio. Tho old-fashioued Italian 
operas on his roportoi'y had lost their 
vogue, and his singers no longer attracted. 
Italian opera in London scomod for tlio 
time on the verge of oxtinotiun ; hut in 
1888 Augustus Harris took Covent Garden 
with a very strong linanoial backing, 
against which Mapleson could not contend. 
Now onterprisos on Maple, son’s part were 
often reported later; ho suocoodod in open- 
ing tho Academy of Mn.?io at Now York 
in 1896, but the rivalry of tho Metropolitan 
Opora-house soon compelled him to close 
Ills season. Ho died in London ol Bright’s 
disease on 14 Nov. 1901, and was buried in 
Highgate comotery. 

In 1888 he published two volumes of 
memoirs, frank and egotistic, hut amusing 
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11 their rcvplalions of operatic manage- 
ment. Ho married the soprano singer 
Marie Rozo, who made a first ajrpoai- 
anco on the Engli,sh operatic stage under 
his auspices in London on 18 May 1872, 
but a separation look place. 

[Mapleson’s Memoirs, 1838 (the main 
l)ut rather vague source of liri biography) ; 
Arcliti’s Eemmiscenees ; Entry-hook of the 
Eoy.il Academy of Music, JcincUy examined 
by Prof. Corder ; The Timoa, 15 Nov. 1001.] 

H. D. 

MAPOTHER, EDWARD DILLON 
(1836-11)08), surgeon, liorn at Pairview, 
near Dublin, on 14 Oot, 1835, was son of 
Henry Mapother, an official of the Bank of 
Ireland, and of Mary Lyons, both of co. 
Roscommon. Richard Mapother (son of 
vSir Thomas Mapother of Mappowder, 
Dorsetshire) came to Ireland during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and was granted land 
in CO, Roscommon. Mapother was appren- 
ticed to John Hatch Power (1806-1863), 
professor of surgery at the Royal College of 
Kiu'geons of Ireland in Dublin. He received 
hia professional education in the college, 
at tho Carmichael school of medicine, at 
the Jervis Street, the Richmond, and allied 
hospitals. He obtained letters testimonial 
of tho Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
on 21 April 1854, and passed as a fellow on 
30 Aug. 1862. In 1867 he graduated M.D. 
with first honours and gold medal at the 
Queen’s University, Dublin. Before he was 
nineteen ho began to teach anatomy, and 
with John Morgan (1829-1870) conducted 
largo ola.sses with great success at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. On 
30 May 1864 he was elected to fhe chair 
of ‘ Hygiene or political medicine ’ in the 
college, which had been vacant since tho 
resignation of Henry Maunsoll (1806-1879) 
in 1 846. On 21 Eohruary 1867 he succeeded 
Ai'thur Jacob [q. v.] as professor of anatomy 
and physiology. In 1879 he was elected 
pre,sidont of the college, and it was largely 
due to hia exertions during his year of 
office that the dental diploma was insti- 
tuted, whilst later he took a leading part 
in the movement which ended in tho amal- 
gamation of the Oai'miohael and Ledwich 
schools of medicine rvith that of the college. 

Mapother was cleotcd surgeon to St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin, in 1859, and 
he was also surgeon to St. Joseph’s Hospital 
for Children. He was the first medical 
officer of health for Dublin, was surgeon in 
ordinary to tlio lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1880 to 1886, and was also president 
of the slatistical society of Ireland. 

Mapother left Dublin in 1886, and after 


spending some time in stiidjdng syphiRs 
and disoa.scs of the skin at v.arinu.s schools 
in Europe, ho settled in London in 1888 
as a specialist, at fir&t in the house, 
32 Cavendish Square, which had been 
occupied by the surgeon Richard Q,uain 
[q. V.]. He died at 16 Welbcok Street 
on 3 March 1908. 

He married in 1870 EUen, daugliter of 
the Hon. John Tobin, M.P., of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and by her had one son and 
six danghters. 

Mapother was author of : 1. Physiology 
and its Aids to tho Study and Treatment 
of Disease,’ Dublin, 12mo, 1862 ; 2nd edit. 
1864 ; 3rd edit., edited by John Knott, M.D., 
1882. 2. ‘ Lectures on Pubho Health de- 
livered at the Royal College of Surgeons,’ 
Dublin, 1864 ; 2nd edit. 1867. 3. ‘ The 
Medical Profession and its Educational 
and Licensing Bodies,’ Dublin, 1808. (This 
essay won the first Cnnnichaol prize of 
2001. for ISOS, the beque.st coming from 
Richard Carmichael (1776-1849), who left 
30001. in trust to the College of Surgeons 
for the purpose of a fh’st prize of 2001. 
and a second of 1001. every fourth year 
for two essays on medical education.) 4. 
‘ Animal Physiology ’ (Gleig’s school series), 
1871; 2nd edit. 1891. 6. ‘The Dublin 

Hospitals, tlieii' Grants and Governing 
Bodies,’ Dublin, 1869. 6. ‘ Tho Body and 
its Health, a Book for Primary Schools,’ 
Dublin, 16mo, 1870 ; 4th edit,, Dublin, 8vo, 
1870 ; the work bad a wide circulation and 
was designed for children in the Irish 
national schools. 7. ‘ Lisdoonvarna Spa 
and Seaside Places of Clare,’ Dublin, 1871, 
16mo ; 3rd edit., London, Svo, 1878. 
8. ‘Treatment of Chronic Skin Diseases,’ 
three lectures delivered at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, London and Dublin, 1872; 2nd 
edit., 1876. 9. ' Papers on Dermatology 

and Allied Subjects,’ 1889 ; 2nd edit. 
1899. 

[History of tho Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, by Sir G. A. Cameron, Dublin, 1880, 
p. 436 ; Lancet, 1908, i. 823 ; Britisli Med. 
Journal, 1908, i. 661 ; Men and Women of tho 
Time, 1899 ; information from Sir Lambert 
H. Omobhy and Dr. John Knott.] D’A. P. 

MAPPIN, SiE FREDERICK THORPE, 
first baronet (1821-1910), benefactor to 
Sheffield, born at Sheffield on 10 May 
1821, was oldest son of Joseph Mappin, 
cutler, of Broomgrove, Sheffield, by his 
wife Mary Ann [d. 25 Aug. 1841), daughter 
of Thomas Thorpe of Haynes, Bedford- 
shire. Receiving his early education at 
Sheffield, young Map^rin at tho ago of 
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fourteen entered bis fiithcr’s cutlery busi- 
ness, and was only twenty when his father’s 
death threw upon him the- sols burden of 
its management. He after\vard.s took his 
younger brothers into partuersliip, but 
in 1859 retired liimself from tlio firm, 
wMoh continued to llourish, in order to 
become tlio senior partner in tire w'orlrs of 
Thomas Turton & vSons, stool manu- 
facturers. Ho shotved his interc.st in the 
progrca.s of mcohanical soionco by joining 
as a member tlio Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1SG2, and tlie Institution of 
Ciwil Engineers as an associate on 7 Fob. 
1 805. He was presidunt of Lho Hilo 
Manufaotnrers’ Association in 1870. He 
retired from aotivo business in 1885, but 
became a dirootor when the O’urton firm 
was concerted into a limited liability 
company, and held tlio office until almost 
the close of bis life. 

Largely released from Imsincaa rc.sjion- 
sibililies in middle lifo, Mappin threw liim- 
scll with much energy into public and local 
work. Ho was a menuber of the 8liclTi('l(l 
town council in 18M, oUairnian of fcbo town 
truslooa (a wcaltliy and important Rhelliold 
body dating from tlio tbirtooiitb century), 
and mayor of Sheffielcl in 1877-8. Ma})j)in 
was a prominent moinber of tbo Outlciss’ 
Company (of Htdlamsbiro), serving as assis- 
tant (1840-9 and 1857-00), acarober (1850- 
1853), senior warden (1851-5), and master 
cutler (1855-0). 

Greatly interested in oducatiou, lio was 
chief founder of tbo Sheffield Technical 
Scliool and its numificent supporter. Ho 
also liberally ci mtri Lulled to Firth College and 
univer.sity Oollegc, wbioli witli the tccbuical 
school was iiicorporatod into the now 
university of SbeUlold in 1905. To tlio 
funds of tbo university, of which be bccamo 
tile first senior pro-obaiieellor, ho con- 
tributed 16,000/., Iiesidc.s founding various 
Boholarships and rxbibitions. From 1873 
to 1903 be w'a.s oliairmaii of tbo Rhelliold 
United Gas Company; lie wa.s .a director 
of the, Bridgwater navigation, was a work- 
ing director of tbo Midland railway (18(59- 
1900), and as juror at tlio Paris Exhibition 
of 1878 was made an ollicor of the legion of 
honour. Mappin, who was an early sup- 
porter of the volunteer movement, joined 
the 4tli (Hallamsliirc) York and Lanca,stor 
regiment in Maroli 1801, and retired as 
captain in March 1872. 

An influential leader of local Uberalism, 
bo was president of tlie IIallam.sbire 
Liberal Association, and of tlie SbeffioM 
United Liberal Association. Ho entered 
parliament in 1880 as member for East 


Rotford, and in 1885 was elected for the 
Hallaiusluro division of tbo West Ridino 
wMcb be reprosontod until 1006. Although 
ho was an advooatu of home rule and free 
trade, bis liberalism was of a pronounced 
wbiggisb typo. On 27 Aug. 1886 be was 
created a baronet. Hi.s lifelong devotion to 
the interests of liis native city was recog- 
nised in 1900 by the bestowal on him of 
the first presentation of its honorary 
freedom. Ho retired from publio life in 
1905, having been for many years fami- 
liarly knoivn as tbo ‘ grand old man ’ of 
Rbellickl. Mappin was brought np as a 
congrcgationalist, but beoamo later a 
member of tbo Church of England, and 
ivas a gonorous supporter of church 
work. 

A lover of art, be added (in two gifts) 
eighty pictui-cs to tlio Mapjiiu Art Gallery 
at Western Park, Rliofliold, founded under 
the will of bis iinole, John Newton Mappin 
of Bircblands in 1887. His own oollcctinn 
of pictures ennsisU’d almost exclusively of 
works by artists of the niid-Wotnrian 
period. T’hcy were disjierscd at two public 
sales which began re.speol.ivoly on 6 May 
1900 and 17 June 1010 ; the prices realised 
at tlio former sale wore much below those 
originally ]mid for the jncturo.s, owing to 
obango in public taste. 

Pic died at bis residence, Tliornbury, 
Sbelllcld, on 19 March 1910, and was 
buried at tbo Koolesall burial-ground. 
Ho left an csl.ato valued for probate at 
931,08(5/. Besides bis Rhelfield Tesklenoo, 
bo had a town Jioii.so, 32 Princo’s Gate. 

Mappin married on 25 Rept. 1845 Mary 
Crosslcy {d. 10 Ayu-il 1008), daughter of 
John Wilson of Uakbolmc, RbeOiekl, by 
whom bo liad three son.s, Frank, who 
succeeded to tlio bai'onotoy, Wilson, and 
Samuel Wilson. 

H is portrait was frorpiently jiaintod for 
presontation liy ]mblic bodies. In October 
1892 bis ]5ortrail by Oiiless W'as placed in 
tbo Majipin Art Gallery, and a iiortrait of 
Lady Map])in by Mr. J. .1. Rhaunon was lire- 
senlcd to him, both being paid for by pubbe 
subscription. Jlis bust in bronzo iva.s placed 
in 1, be Botanic Ciu'clon.s, Rbelfield, in Novem- 
ber 1903 as a publio recognition of the part 
bo took in securing tbo transfer of tbo gar- 
dens to the town trustoe.s. In October 1905 
bis portrait by Mr. Ernest Moore, presented 
by the town trustees, was placed in their 
rooms at the court bouao ; a rejilioa was 
subscribed for in 1906 by tlic directors and 
ebiof oflicials of tbo gas company, to bo 
placed in their board-room. Tboro are 
portraits also at the Rbelfield Reform Olub 
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and in the council-room of the Sheffield 
University. 

[Burke’s l’cerac;e .and B.arouctage, lOlO; 
Siieffirid .and District Wlio’s Who, 190.5, 
p, 14 ; Thomas Asliiio Ward’s Peeps into 
the Past, 1009, pji. 320, 328; Robert E. 
Leader’s History of the Cutlers’ Company of 
Hallamshii'c, ii. 41 ; Sheffield University 
Calendar, 1911-12, p, 698 ; Dobrett’s House 
of Commons, 1906 ; Pike’s Contemporary 
Biographic.s, no. 4, Sheffield, 1001 ; Mappin 
Art Gall. Gat., 1887, 1892 ; Athenaeum, 25 June 
1910 ; 'The Times, 21 aird 24 Mar. 1910, 
1() May 1910 ; Sheffield Diiily Telegraph, and 
Sheffield Daily Independent, 19 Mar. 1910.] 

C. W. 

MAHJOHIBANKS, EDWARD, second 
Babon Twbehmoutu (1849-1909), politi- 
cian, horn in London on S Jidy 1849, rvas 
oldest son in a family of four sons and two 
daughters of Sir Dudley Caiitts Marjori- 
banks, first baronet, a very capable man 
of business and a collector of works of art, 
who sat in parliament as liberal member 
for Bor wick-on-Tweed from 1853 to 18(18 and 
sub.soqucntlyfrom 1874 to 1881 ; having been 
created a baronet on 25 July 1800, lie was 
raised to the peerage a.s Baron Twoudmouth 
(12 Oct. 1881). Among his ancestors was 
Thomas Marjoribanks of Eatho, who was 
member for Edinburgh in the Scottish 
parliament and was in 1632 one of the 
founders of the Court of So.ssion, becoming 
afterwards lord clerk register and a lord of 
session. His mother was Isaliolla, daughter 
of Sir James Weir Hogg, first baronet [q. v.] 
and sister of Sir J.amcs Mnonaghton Mcflarel 
Hogg, first Lord Magharainorue [q. v.], 
and of Quinlin Hogg [q. v. Suppl. II], 
founder of tlio Regout Street Polytechnic. 
Of hi.s sister, s the elder, Mary Georgi.aua, 
married Matthew Ridley, first Viscount 
Ridley [q. v. SuppL II], and Iho younger, 
Islibel Maria, married Jolm Gampircll, 
seventh carl of Aberdeen. Educated at 
Harrow, Marjoribanks m.atriculated at Christ 
Oliuroh, Oxford, on 9 March 18G8. At the 
university he devoted himself chiefly to 
sport and took no degree. He was through 
life a fine horseman and devoted to hunting, 
a splendid shot .alilm with gun and with 
rifle, a keen fisherman, and an enthusiastic 
deer-stalker. After leaving Oxford in 1872 
ho went for a tour round the world, and on 
Ilia return lie studied I.aw, being eallod to the 
b.ar at the Inner Temple on 17 Nov. 1874. 
Ho worked for a time in ilio chambers of Sir 
Jolm Duke Coleridge [q.v. Suppl, I], ailcr- 
wai’da lord ohiuf justice, and was employed 
by him to coUcot .and .arrange material for 
the Tiohborno trial. Ooloridgo formed a liigh 


opinion of Ms abilities, but he made Htile 
further progress at the bar, and deserted 
law for polities. His political and family 
coimeetiona wore strong in Berwiclrahire, 
where his father had purchased consider- 
able estates. Ai invitation to stand in 
June 1873 as a liberal candidate there on 
the sudden occasion of a vacancy failed to 
reach him in lime. After failing in 1874 in 
a contest in ARd-Kent ho became prospec- 
tive liberal candidate for North Berwiok- 
sliire in 1875. At the general election of 
1880 he was elected by a majority of 268. 
He hold the seat until the death of Ills 
f.atlior in 1894 removed lum to the House 
of Lords. 

During liis earlier years in parliament, 
although Marjoribanlcs siioko little, ho was 
active in promoting many public objects 
and measures in which ins constituents 
were interested, and he urns a leading 
supporter of tlie movement for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
being destined in duo cour.se to conduct the 
bill to its final victory in the House of Lords 
in 1907. In 1882 he moved the address 
in reply to the spoeoh from the throne. 
He Avas .soon in frequent requisition at 
political gatherings in m.any parts of the 
Idngdom but especially in Scotland. When 
the home rule ministry of Gladstone was 
formed in 1880 Marjoribanks reoerved his 
first official appointment as comptroller 
of (Jueen Victoria’s housohold and second 
whip to the party, and was sworn a member 
of the privy council. Eor the next eight 
years he was indefatigable in promoting 
theintorests of liis party alike in parliament 
and in tho constituencies. After the rejec- 
tion of the liome rule bill in June 1880 
and the downfall of Gladstone’s ministry, 
Marjoribanks, with Mi'. Ai'nold Morley as 
liis cliief, served an second whip to tho 
opposition until 1892. On Gladstone’s 
return to offioo in 1892 Marjoribanks became 
parliamentary secretary to tlio Treasury, 
or cliief lilior.al whip, Mr. Arnold Morley 
having accepted office in the cabinet. His 
eng.agiiig mtannem, assiduity, irapcrturb.able 
good humour, and devotion to .all manly 
sports made him an almost idc.al ivhip, 
with few equ.als and no superiors among his 
contemporaries. 

On tho do.ath of liis father on 4 March 
1894 he sucooedod to tho peerage as Lord 
Twccdmoiitli, and iras invited by Lord 
Rosebery, who, on Gladstone’s leBignatioii, 
had just become prime minister, to join tho 
cabinet as lord privy seal and chancellor 
of the Duoliy of L<aiicft.ster. Tweedmouth’s 
sure grasp of tlie internal mechanism and 
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sciitimciil, of tlic pa,rty fffivo lutn duo weight 
in the inner counsels of tlie luinisti'y. When 
tho gnvorninc'ut of Lord Rosebery fell 
in 1895 and a general oloelion converted 
the liberal party into a divided, dis- 
tracted, and oufoebled o])position, Tweed- 
mouth earnestly devoted himself to the 
up-hill task of restoring its ialleii fortunes. 
Ho was prominent in society, and enter- 
tained largely both in London at Brook 
I'louso and at liis beautiful homo in Scot- 
land, Guisaohan in Liverness-shiro. He had 
mari'iod on 9 June 1873 Lady Fanny 
Octavia Louisa, third daughter of John 
Winston Spcnccr-Cliurohill, seventh duke 
of Marlborough, and sister of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Lady Twooclmouth was 
endowed with a native gift for society, and 
shared her liushand’s laboui' in bringing 
together liberal politicians of all shades of 
opinion. She initiated tho Liberal Social 
Council and did as much as social agencioa 
can to I'ostoro courage, conlldcncc, and 
concord to tho party. Ilor death on B Aug. 
1904 dealt her husband a blow from which 
ho never oomp)lctely rcoovored. At the 
some time financial losses, duo to a crisis 
in tho affair-s of Meux’s brewery, which 
ho boro with cheery lortitudo, compelled 
Tweodmouth to part with Bi'ook House and 
Guisaohan and to soil many of the art 
treasures which his father had collootcd. 

When a liberal government was formed 
in Boo. 1905 with iSir Henry Campboll- 
Bamiormau [<l. v. Sujipl. II] as pidmo 
minister, Tweodmouth bocame first lord of 
tho admiralty. Ho look otiioo at a critical 
nioracnt, for the ox]ianaion of the German 
navy was then in full swing and yet there 
was a section of tho liberal party whieli 
was disposed to insist on a largo re- 
duction of naval expenditure. Some 
alight and temporary reductions wore 
made at tlio outset, but on tho whole 
Tweedmoutli stood firm to tho ]5olioy of 
maintaining England’s naval supremacy, 
and lie gave a cordial siijiport to tho many 
and drastic measures of reform initiated by 
Lord Selborno and steadfastly imrsuod by 
Lord Cawdor [q. v. Suppl. II], his two 
immediate predecessors, hotli acting on tho 
vigorous inspiration of tho first sea lord, 
Sir John (now Lord) Fisher. Ho represented 
the admiralty in the House of Lords with 
becoming dignity and discretion, and he 
displayed a firm grasp of the buainess of his 
department. His term of office was not 
eventful until March 1908, when it was 
bruited abroad that tlio Gorman Emperor 
bad written to Twoedraoutli on matters 
conneoted with naval policy and that in I 


the course of a rcjdy Tweedmouth had com- 
municated to the ICaisor many dotaila of tho 
forthcoming navy estimates bofore those had 
boon presented to the House of Cnnimons. 
Tweedmouth was on these grounds pojiularly 
credited with soniotliing like an act of 
treason. A private and unpublished oori'e- 
spondonce with tho German Emperor had 
taken place, and the public Imowledge 
of that fact may have been duo to a con- 
versational indiscretion on Twecdinouth’a 
part. In other res]iccts tho oiroumstancea 
were misrepresented and Twoodmonth was 
unjustly censured by public opinion. ISTo 
one can blame a minister for receiving a 
private letter from a foreign sovereign. 
Nor can ho in common courtesy refrain 
from answering the letter. AU that is 
rcc|uirod of him is to frame his answer 
with the full Imowledge and sanction of 
Ms colleagues. This oonditiou was sera- 
pnlously fulfilled by Tweedmouth, though 
tho fact was not fully disclosed at the time. 
There was no itromaturo disclosure of the 
estimates to tho Kaiser. Tweodmouth 
sent in liis reply no infoiunatiim except 
what was also given to Parliament at 
tho same time. An indispensable act of 
courtesy was controlled throughout by 
ministerial autlioiity liighor tlian Tweed- 
mouth’s o-wn. T’lio first insidious assaulla 
of cerebral malady may account for 
Twccdmouili’s solo fault in talking loo 
unreservedly aljout tlie oorros]inndcnoo. 

Sir Heni'y Campbell-Baunerman’s resig- 
nation followed soon after this mis- 
understanding (5 April 1908), one of his last 
ofilcial acts lieing to nominate Tweedmouth 
for a laiighthoocl of tlio Thisllo. On Mr. 
Asquith’s succession as prime minister and 
some reconstruction of tho govornment, 
Tweedmouth rolinquisliod tlio admiralty 
and became lord president of tho council. 
But Ills ministerial career was practically 
at an end. Within a few weeks ho was 
stricken down by a coroliral attaoli from 
when ho never recovered sullicicntly to 
resume any kind of public work. Ho finally 
resigned liis office in iSo])!. 1908. During 
the last few months of his life ho resided 
at tho chief secretary’s lodge in tho 
Phoenix Park at Dublin, which liad been 
lent by his collengiie Mr. Birroll in order that 
ho might ho under tho care of his sister, 
tho Countess of Aberdeen, the wife of the 
viceroy. There he died on 16 Soiit. 1909. 
Ho was buried in tho family burying- 
groimcl in Chirnsido ohurohy.'ircl, Berwick- 
shire, whore his wife had previously 
been buried. In her memory be had 
restored and greatly beautified tliis uhuroh, 
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wliioh W. 1 .S not Inr horn Hutton Casllo, 
a I'p^idcuce vvliit-h liis fatliei' Imd piircliii&erl, 
roatored, and piilarged. He was succaeded 
in tlie title by hia only child, Dudley 
Churchill. 

A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1894. 

[Private mrorm.ation ; The Times, 10 Sept, 
1009 ; a volume entitled Edu arcl M-ii jori- 
li.anks, Lord Tucedmnnth, Notes and Recol- 
lectiona, was edited in IGOfl by IVccd- 
inouth’.s sister, tho Counto.s.s of Aberdeen, 
and besides biooiraplucal notes, apparently 
from the pen of tho editor, it contains a 
Bcrioa of rcoollGotions by many of his friends 
and oolloagues. To theso are appended brief 
appreci.ations of Fanny, Lady Tneedmouth, 
lus wife, and of laiibella, Lady Tweedmouth, 
lii.s mother.] J. E. T. 

MARKS, DAVID WOOLF (1811-1909), 
professor of Hebrew at University College, 
London, born in London on 22 Nov. 1811, 
was oldest son of Woolf Marks, merchant, 
by hia tvife Mary. From tlie Jews’ free 
sohnnl, in Bell Lane, fSpitahields, he went 
for five years as pupil-teacher to Mr. H. N. 
Solomon’s boarding school for Jews at 
Hammersmith. After acting as assistant 
reader at the Western SjTiagogiic, St. 
Alban’s Place, Haymarkct, he became in 
1833 assistant reader and secretary to 
the Hebrew congregation at Liverpool. 
There he taught Hebrew to John 
(afterwards Sir John) Simon [q. v.], and 
tho two became close friends. Simon, 
who rvas an early advocate of reform in 
Jewish ritual and practices in England, 
cnlisled Marks’s aid in the movement, 
and in 1841 Marks was chosen senior 
minister of the nowly-catahlished reformed 
We.st London congregation of British Jews, 
retaining the post until tho end of 1895, 
first at the synagogue in Burton Street, 
which was opened on 27 January 1842, 
then at Margaret Street, wliither the con- 
gregation removed in 1849, and lastly at the 
existing building in Upper Berkeley Street 
which was opened in 1870 (J. Picciotto, 
Slceichcs of Anglo- Jaivish History, 1876, 
pp. 374 .scq.). Wth his ooUeaguo, Albert 
Lowy [q. v. Suppl. IT], he prepared the 
reformed prayer-book, and mainly owing 
to his persistent efforts his synagogue was 
legalised for marriages. Sir Moses Monte- 
flore, the orthodox president of the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews, a body wliich 
alone enjoyed the right of registering or 
certifying places of woraliip for Jewish 
marriage, s, long refn,sod to certify tho 
reformed synagogue. A clause covering 
Marks’s synagogue was removed iii 1867 by 


Mmitcfioio’.s iiifliicnoo during tho commit- 
lee stage in the House of Commons from 
a bill for legalising dissenters’ inai’riagca 
in their own places of woiohip. Bishop 
WilberfoTOo and the earl of Harrowby, how- 
ever, at Marks’s peisuasion, reiutroduoed 
the clause in the House of Lords, and it 
became law. 

Marks was Goldsmid professor of Hebrew 
at University College, London, from 1844 
to 1898, .and was dean of the college during 
the sessions 1875-7. He was also for a 
time professor of Hebrew at Kcgcnt’a Park 
Baptist College, and w'as one of the 
Hibbert trustees, a trustee of Dr. WiUiamg’s 
library, and lor thirty-five years mcniher 
of the Marylebone vestry. Tho Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati conferred tho 
honorary degree of D.D, upon him. He 
died at Maidenhead on 2 May 1909, and 
was bmiod at the Ball’s Pond eemetery of 
the West London Synagogue, 

Marks published four volumes of sermons 
(1851-85) ; a biography of Sir Francis 
Goldsmid (1879, paid i., part ii. being 
by his colleague Lowy) ; and ‘ The Law is 
Light,’ a course of lectures on the Mosaic 
law (1854). He was a contributor to 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of tho Bible.’ 

In 1842 Marks married Cecilia (d. 18S2), 
daughter of Moseley Woolf of Birmingham ; 
by her ho had two daughters and four 
sons, of whom Harry Hananel Marks, J.P., 
was at one time M.P. for the Isle of Tlianet, 
and is proprietor and editor of the 
‘ Financial News,’ and Major Claude Laui’ic 
Marks, D.S.O. ^863-1910), served vith 
distinction in the fJouth African war. 

A tablet in commemoration of his long 
ministry was placed in the hall of the West 
London Synagogue, Upper Berkeley Street, 
and in the committee room there hangs a 
portrait in oils, executed and presented 
by Julia Goodman [q. v. Suppl. IIJ in 
Nov. 1877. An oval crayon drawing by 
Abraham Solomon [q. v.] in 1853 (belong- 
ing to Mr. Isnael Solomon) was engraved 
by S. Marks (see Oat. Anglo- JewisA Hist. 
Exldbilion, 1887). 

[Jewish Chronicle, 7 May 1909 ; private 
information.] M. B. 

MARRIOTT, SiB WILLIAM THACK- 
ERAY ( 1834-1903), judge-advooale-general, 
born m 1834, was tluixl son of Christopher 
Marriott of Crumpsall, near Maueliester, by 
hia wife Jane Dorothea, daughter of John 
Poole of Cornbrook HaU, near Manchester. 

He wa.g admitted to St, Jolm’s CoUege, 
Cambridge, in 1864 and became prominent 
in tho debates of tho Union society. Ho 
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gmduaLcd B.A. in 1858. In. the saino year 
he was ordained deacon, nnd appointed 
curate of St. Gcortio’.s, Hulmo, a parish 
mainly inhabited by the working olas.so.s. 
In 1859 he started the ‘ Hulmu Atheiireum,’ 
one of the first working-nien’s olulrs estab- 
lished hi England. All the mcmbcr.s wore 
working men. In 1300 Marriott issued a 
pamphlet, ‘ Some Ileal Wants and Soino 
Legitimate Claim.s ol the Working Classes,’ 
in wliicli ho advocated the formation of 
jmrlts, gymnasiums and clubs for the peojdc. 
A year later, when the time canio for him 
to take priest’s orders, ho declined on 
conscientious gmimds, giving his reasons in 
the preface to his farewell sermon, ‘ What 
is Christianity ? ’ (1862). 

Eenomicing liis orders, Marriott hccaine 
a student of Lincoln’, s Imi on 4 May 1801 
and began writing for tiro pros.s. He was 
called to the liar on 26 iTiin. 1864, and the 
following year inihlishod a pamjililet on the 
law relating to ‘ Clerical Li.saliiliti(!,s.’ En- 
dowed with Qonsidorablo rhetorical powers, 
he soon acquired a luorativo jiraotice in 
railway and oompeiisati(jn cases. He was 
made a Q.C, on 13 Feb. 1877, and was 
elected a bonoher of Lincoln’s Inn o)i 26 Nov. 

1879. Like many rising lawyers ho cher- 
ished political ambitions, and wa.s returned 
as liberal moinbor for Brighttm on 5 A))ril 

1880. In his eleotiou addrcs.s he descrilred 
himself as a follow'd' of Lord Harlington 
[q. V. Snppl. II], then Ihe official head of 
the liberal party j but wlion Clacistono bo- 
oamo lU'imo minister, lie showed signs of 
dissatisfaction. Ho vchomoutly o])i«>sod 
the guvornmont’s proposal (o I'omcdy ob- 
struotioii by means of tlio closure, and on 
30 March 1882 ho moved an amendment 
to the closure ic.solutinn, which was de- 
feated by 39 (Lucy, T/ie Qlathlnva Parlin- 
ment, 1886, p. 228). In 1884 ho published 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Liberal Party 
and ifr. Chamberlain,’ a violent attack 
on wliat ho regarded, na the revolutionary 
radicalism of Mr. Jo,so])h Chamborlaiii, 
and there onaued an aoriimmiaus personal 
controversy, which Marriott afterwards re- 
gretted. Moiinwliilo his alienation from the 
liberal party became complete. Ecpcated 
visits to Egypt coiilh'mBd his opinion of 
the disastrous oonacquenooa of Gladstone’s 
Egyptian ])olioy, which ho denounced in 
on opotr letter to Lord Salisbury, en- 
titled ‘Two Years of British hitervention 
in Egypt’ (1884). Ho vacated his seat early 
in 1884, offered himself for ro-election a,s a 
eon.servativo, and was elected (3 March 1884). 
On the accession of tho conaorvativos to 
office Marriott W'as made a privy oouncillor 


(9 July 1SS5), and rvas aj)]5oiulod jiidco- 
advooato-genoral in Lord Kali.shury s fi^fc 
admintstraLion (15 July). He wa.s again 
gazeth'd judge-advocate-gencral on !) Aiw. 
1880 in Loi'fl Salisbury’s second adminisi 
tration, and retained the office till 1892. 
Ho wa.s Imighted in 1888. Ho supported 
the conservative cause with ardour. Ho 
joined the grand counoil of the Primrose 
League, and in May 1892 ho sucoeedod Sir 
Algornoii Bortluviok, Lord Glonosk [q. v. 
iSuppl. II], as chanoellor of llio league, and 
w.as mainly instrumental in organising the 
monster petition against the homo °ride 
bill of 1893. In tlio aamo year ho retired 
from parliament to resumo praclioc at tho 
parliamentary bar. He had beeir re-elected 
as a con.scrvativo for Brigliton at the 
general olcoiion.s of 1885, 1886, and 1892. 

In 1887 and 1888 Marriott had acted ns 
counsel for tho ox-Khodivo Ismail Pasha in 
settling elaim.s for tho arrears of iris civil 
list against the Egyptian govei'nmcnt. 
He porsiiaded tho ox-Khodivo to moderate 
his demands, witli the result tliat Ire .secured 
for liim tho handsome comjronsation of 
l,200,000f. Ho was less snooe,s.sfal in pro- 
secuting siniihir claim, s of Zobehr Pasha, tho 
Sudanese slave trader. After his retirement 
from parliament lie embarked in imfnrtuiiato 
llnanoial spooulalien. On 3 May 1899 ho 
obtained a judgment of 6000f. nnd ooste 
against Mr. Hocloy. Lator ho trans- 
ferred his attentions to South Africa and 
migrated thil/her. Eo.siding at Johannes- 
burg, lie carried on legal biisincaa there, 
and acted as political adviser of the Dale 
Laco party in ujiposition to Lord Mihicr’s 
])olioy. Ho dieil at Aix-]a-Gha 2 )nllo on 
27 July 1903. On 17 Uecember 1872 he 
married Cliarlotto Loiii.sa, oldest daughter 
of Cajit. 'J’onnant, E.N., of Nccdwoocl 
Hou.se, Hampshire. 

Marriott’s literary work showed some 
critical jjower. His ohango of junlcssinn 
and his political ounvor.sion oxjjosed him 
io constant attack, and dotraotion con- 
ilrmod a oharaotcristio cyniemm. 

A caricature apjicarod in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
ill 1883. 

[The Timog and Morning Post, 30 July 1903 ; 
Tho Eagle, Boo. 1903 ; Men of tlio Timo, 
1899 ; Leslie Stojihon, Life of Tloniy Eawcett, 
1885, qi. 29 ; Annual Eegistor, 1888, ji. 382.] 

G. S, W. 

MAKSDEN, ALEXANDER EDWIN 
(1832-1902), surgeon, born on 22 Sept. 
1832, was son by his firsl, wife of William 
Marsdeu [q. v.], surgeon. Ho was educated 
at Wimbiedon school and King’s College, 
London, and was admitted a hcontiate of 
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the Society of Apothcoai-ie«! iu 1853 and 
M.R.G.S.Bnglaud, in 1854; he graduated 
M.D. a( St. Aiidrows in 1802 and became 
F.ft.C.S.Bdinbnrgli in 1808. 

Entering the army in 1854 as staff 
a^.4.itant surgeon, lie served iu the Criiiioaii 
war. Fur tiiroo months he was in the 
general hospital at Scutari; early in 1855 
ho nas sent to Sevastopol with tho 3Sth 
regiment, and ho acted afterwards as a 
surgeon to tho ambulanoo corps until 
tho cud of the rvar, when lie received the 
Crimean and Turkish medals. On his re- 
turn to England ho was appointed surgeon to 
the Royal Free Hospital, London (founded 
by his father), where he was also curator 
of the museum and general superintendent. 
At the cancer hospital at Bromptou (also 
founded by his father) he was sm-geon 
from 1853 to 1884 ; consulting siu’geon from 
1884 until his death ; tvuatoo from 1865 ; 
member of the house committee from. 1870, 
and cliairman of tho general committee 
from 1901. 

Ill 1893 he was master of tho City 
oompany of oordwainor.s, and on his rctiro- 
incut ho presented to the company the 
servioo of plato given to his father in 1840 
in recognition of his philanthropio work 
in opening the first freo hospitals in London. 
Marsdoii died at 92 Nightingale Lane, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W., on 2 July 1902. 

In 1850 he manned (lathorine, only 
daughter of David Maitsden, banker. 

Marsden published: 1. ‘ANowand Certain 
Successful Mode of treating Certain Forms 
of Cancer,’ 1869; reissued 1874 (a collec- 
tion of extracts, 1870), 2. ‘Tho Treatment 
of Cancers and Tumours by Chian Tur- 
pentine,’ 1880. 3. ‘ Our Present Means 

of suoocsafully treating or alleviating 
Cancer,’ 1889, lie also edited in 1871 
ilie fourth edition of liis father’s treatise 
on ‘Malignant Diarrhoea,' better known by 
the Name of Asiatic or Malignant Cholera.’ 

[Men and Waincn of tho Time, 1S!)9 ; Lnn- 
ceL, 1002, ii. 118 ; Bi'it. Med. Journal, 1902, 
ii. 157 : private information.] D’A. I’. 

MARSHALL, GEORGE WILLIAM 
(1839-1905), gonoalogisL, born at Ward End 
Houbo, near Birmingham, on 19 April 
1839, and desoondod from a family settled 
for several generations aii Porlethorpe, 
Nottinghamshire, was only child of George 
Marshall, a Birmingham banker, by Ms 
second wife, Eliza flonshaw Comberbach. 
Educated privately and at St- Peter’s 
College, Radley, he entered Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, iu 1857, but soon 
removed to Poterhouso, whonoo ho graduated 


B.A. in 1800, and LL.B. in 18G1, and pro 
cecded LL.M. in 1804, and LL.D. in 1874. 
In 1861 ho entered tho Slicidlo Temple, 
was ciiUod to tho bar on 9 June 1865, 
and for some tune xuaotised on tho Oxford 
circuit. 

Genealogy was MiU'.shall’s iilclong study 
from his Camliridgu clays. He oulleeted 
manuscript material .aud xniblishcil much. 

I His earliest publication was ‘ Collections for 
I a Geiioalogioal Account of tho Eainily of 
Comberbach’ (Ills mother's family) in 1866. 
In 1877 he founded ‘The Genealogist,’ 
aud edited tho first seven volumes. For 
tho Hark-ian Society he ochtedin 1871 ‘ The 
Visitations of Notiinghamsliiru in 1560 
and 1614,’ and in 1873 ‘ Le Neve’s Pedigrees 
of Kniglits.’ Ho also xirinted privately 
in 1878 ‘ Tho Visitation of Northumberland 
in 1615,’ and in 1882 ‘ Tho Visitation of 
IViltsbirc in 1623.’ 11 is chief work was ‘ The 
Genealogist’s Guide,’ an alphabetical list 
of all known iwintcd pociigrecs (1879 ; 
2ud edit. 1885 ; Bub.se(tuont editions came 
out at Guildlord in 1893 and 1003). Another 
valuable work is Ills ‘ Handbook to the 
Ancient Courts of Probate ’ (1889 ; 2iid edit. 
1895). On the various famihea bearing the 
surname of Marshall he, printed two volumes 
entitled ‘ Misoellanca Maresoalliana ’ (18S3- 
1888). IIo issued a list of inintcd parish 
registers in 1891 and 1893, and a revised list 
iu 1900, -with an apiiendix in 1904. Sis 
NoUinghamsliiro registers were issued by 
him between 1887 and 1896, namely those 
of Perlothorpe, Carburton, Edwinstow, 
Worksop, Wellow, and Ollorton. Other 
of hi.s works wore ; ‘ A Pedigree of the 
Desccnclauts of Isaao Marshall’ (1868); 

‘ Notes on the Siu'namo of Hall ’ { Exeter, 
1887) ; and ‘ Collcotions relating to the 
Surname of Feather’ {Wurksoji, 1887). 

On 30 May 1872 Marshall was elected a 
fellow' of tho Society of Antiquaries ; and 
he was one of the founders in 1896 of the 
Parish Register Society, to tho publicalions 
of which ho coiitiibutecl. In 1887 he was 
apxiointod Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms, 
and iu 1904 was promoted to be York 
Herald. Sevoral valuable aud novel sugges- 
tions by him in regard to the entering of 
pedigrees and additions thereto in the books 
of the College of Anns were adopted by 
the chapter. For tho college he collcoted 
a unique ooUcotion of manuscript and 
pirinted parish registers. He also presented, 
cither in his lifetime or by bequest on his 
death, many volumes of mami, scripts, 
abstracts of wills, marriage licences, and 
pedigrees. As a herald ho had a groat 
liking for aUusivo or canting coats-of* 
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arms and orcbts. A keen and trntli-siock- 
iiig auliepaiy, with an intuitive power ol 
I'osoaroli, lio had a lawyer’s love of ooiiciso- 
nt'sa and aouuraoy. 

In ISO 1 Marshall pnroliaficcl the Surncslielcl 
Court estate iir l-Ioro£ardslurc, formerly 
the seat of the Moninglon family, and was 
uiatlo JJ”. In 1902 ho sorvotl tho oilico 
of high shorin', and was aiipointcd D.L. He 
was also a freemason. At Samesliold Court 
he formed a rich library of genealogical 
and heraldic ■works and an extensive 
collection of armorial china. 

Hu died at his London rofjidcnco, Ilolm- 
bush, Barnes, on 12 Se))t. 1905, and -was 
buried at iSarnesficld, his tabard as York 
herald, -with tho collar of iSS, sword, and 
cap, being placed on his coffin. Maraliall 
was twice married: (1) at 'Walton-on-thc- 
Hill, Surrey, on 26 Sept. 1867, to Alice 
Ruth, younger daughter of Ambrose 
■William Hall, sometime, rector of Hebdon, 
Essex ; (2) to Caroline Emily, elder sister oI 
his first wife. Hu left issue six sons and 
two daughters. There are two portraits ot 
him at iSarno.sfleld, one as a buy by Poole 
of Biimhigluim, and the other by Lovinc 
in 1884. 

[Momoir by J. P. R. [John Paul Itylauds) 
in Qeiioalogiat, now sor. xxii. 108-202, witli a 
good portrait of Marshall in his tabard ; Tho 
Times, 15 and 18 Sept. 1005 ; Miscollauea 
Coiioalogica ot Hcraldica, original seiies, ii. 
U2-(i0 ; Mon and IVoinen of the Time, 1800 ; 
private information.] W, Q. H. P. 

MARSHALL, JULIAN (1836-1903), art 
culleotor and author, born at Hcadinglcy 
House, near Leeds, on 24 Juno 1830, wa.s 
tliu’il sou and youngosi, of tho live cliihli’ou 
of John Mar.sliall, juu. (1707-1836), of 
Headmgloy, Leeds, M.P. for Leeds (1832-5), 
by his wile Mary, eldest daughter of Jo.sepfii 
Ballantyne Dykes of Dovenby Hall, Cocker- 
mouth. His grandfatlicr, John Marshall 
of Headingloy (1765-18-45), M.P. for York- 
shire (1826-30), greatly improved modes 
of flax-spuming and inaugurated success- 
ful factories at Leeds aud tihroTObuiy. 
Educated liist at the private school of the 
Rev. John Oilderdalo at Walthamstow, 
Julian -was at Harrow from 1852 to 1854. 
Erom 1855 lie was employed in tho family 
flax-spinning business at Leeds, but, having 
no taste lor a l)usino.ss life, he left in 
1881. 

Before he was twenty he began to form 
a colleotion of prints, and from 1861 to 1869 
ho devoted liimself exclusively to perfect- 
ing it. He became a noted comioissenr ol 
the art of engraving, and brought together 


choice oxamplea of the loading works of the 
ancient and modern schools. Hi.s coUeotiun 
was dispersed at a twelve day, s’ sale at 
Sotheby’s on 30 Juno to 11 July 1804, and 
rcalfocd 83527, H'. (id. Marshall was ’also 
a capable musical amateur, smgmg in the 
Leeds parish olmroh choir under Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley [q. v.], and actively 
promoting tho first Leeds Musical Ecstival 
m 1858. In later years ho formed a 
valuahlo colleotion of mnsioal autographs 
and jMi'traits, -^vroLo much on musical 
•subjects, and contributed to Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionaiy of Music and Musicians.’ Ho was 
for many yeans hoiiorajy .secretary to the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship Eund, foimdod hy 
Madame Jcmiy Lind in memory of the 
composer. 

As a boy Marshall won the champion 
racket at llavrow. Ho was through life 
keenly interested in the practice and 

litoratui'o of g,ime.s, and above all of 
tounis. Ho is ohiclly km)\vn by his 
‘Annals of Tuimis ’ (1878), a work el 
miirato and o.xlianstive resciiroli. Towards 
tho end (jf In's lil'o ho formed a uolablo 
eolleolioii of boolc jJatos. 

Marsliall died on 21 Nov. 1903 at Ills 
residence, 13 llolHiKc Avenue, N.W., and was 
buried in Hajuj)Htearl clmruhyard. Ho 

married on 7 Uct. 1864 Eloroiioo Ashton, 

oldest daughter of Canon Thomas, 

vicar of AllhallowH Harking, and grand- 
daughter of Archbishop Sumner. Three 
daughters .survived Jiim. Mrs. Marsliall, who 
is a compiosor and cundiictur, besides oon- 
trilmting to Grove’s JDictionaiy, published 
in 1883 a ‘Life of Jlaiidel’ in lluellcr’s 
‘ Groat Musicians ’ soiies, and in 1889 the 
‘ Life and Letters of Mary Wollstouocraft 
yhelloy.’ 

Bc.sidcs tho works above mentioned 
Marshall published : 1 . ‘ Lawn - tennis, 

with the Laws adopted by the M.G.C. and 
A.A.C. and L.T.C. and llatlniiuton,’ 1878. 
2. ‘ Tennis Cuts and (iuips, in pro, so and 
verse, with rulc,s and ■wrinkles,’ 1884. 3. 
‘ Tomiis, Raokets, Eivo.4 ’ (with Major 
James Spoils and Jtev. J. A. Arnaii Tail), 
in tho ‘ All-Eiigland ’ sorio,s, 1890. 4. ‘A 

Catalogue of Engraved National Portraits in 
tho National Art Library, with a Prefatory 
Note,’ South Koiisinglon Museum, 1895. 

fM. G. Daugliah, Harrow Suliool llogistor, 
1801-1900, p. 217; Rev. R. V. Taylor, 
Biographia Leodiensis, 1S()6, pp. 304-C, 411- 
415 : Ann. Register, 1903, p. 195 ; Alhonieum, 
20 Deo. 1003 ; G. W- Reid, Oat. of the (Jell, 
of Engravings, tho property of J. Marshall, 
1804; information Idndiy supplied by Mr.s. 
Julian Marshall.] G. W. 
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MAETm, Sm THEODORE (1816- 
1900), uwn (il ktLei's, bom al Edinburgh 
on 10 Hcpt. 1810, was only son in a family 
of ten children of a well-to-do Edinburgh 
solicitor, James Martin, who was for some 
years private secretary to Andrew, Lord 
Kutlicrfurd [ip v.]. His grandfather, also 
Theodore Martin, was ground officer on 
the estate of C'airnbidg, near Erasorburgh. 
His 1110 thor was Mary, daughter of James 
Reid, shipomier of Eraserburgh. Erom 
Edinbui'gh high school nndor Dr. Adam he 
passed to Ecbiibnrgli University (1830-3), 
of which he was created hon. LL.D. in 1875. 
At the university a love of literature wa.s 
awaleened in him by the leotui'cs of James 
PiUaiiB [q. T.], professor of humanity, and 
there he first caught sight of William 
Edmonstoune Aytomi [q. v.], a student 
throe years his senior, with whom he was 
to form ten years later a close friend- 
ship and a literary partnership. As a 
young man he studied German and 
iiilcrosted iiimself in music and tlie stage. 

Martin was bred to the law, and practised 
as a solicitor m Edinburgh until Jime 1840. 
In that year ho migrated to London in 
order to pursue the career of a parliamentary 
solicitor or agent. In lS-17 ho joined in 
that oapaoity, at Wcstniiii.9tor, Hugh limes 
Oaiuoron, and hia buaineas was carried on 
uiulor the stylo of Cameron & Martin until 
1854. Then Oamoron left the firm, and 
Martin conducted it aiuglo-hauded for eight 
years. In 1862 Martin took a partner, 
William Leslie of the Edinburgh firm of 
Inglis & Leslie, lor whom he had acted as 
Loudon agent. Leslie died in 1897, when 
Martin was joined by two other partners, 
but the firm was kiiomi as Martm & Leslie 
until 1907, when the style was changed 
to Martin & Co, Martin’s parliamentary 
business in Loudon was extensive, profit- 
able, and important. Among the earliest 
private bills 'which he prepared and piloted 
through parliamentary committees were 
tho,9c dealing with the 8!u’ewsbury and 
Olicster raihray and the river Deo iiaidga- 
tion. Ho was thus brought into close 
relations with North Wales, which ho sub- 
sequently made a chief phioe of residence. 
He also carried the bill for the extension to 
Loudon of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire (now the Groat Central) rail- 
way. Diu'mg 1879 he was closely engaged 
in negotiating, for Lord Beaconsfield’s 
government, the purchase of the under- 
takings of all the London water oompaniea, 
and ill preparing a bill for vesting them 
in a publio trust ; but tlio measure was 
di'oppuil during the last days of Lord 


Beaconslield’s ministry, and was not revived 
on Gladstone' .s return to oilloo in 1880. 
Martin’s p.irllainentary nork was lus main 
oecupatlon througli lilo, and he ounducted 
it with unsparing energy and umoh ability. 

Before leaving Edinburgh ho contributed 
to ‘ Tail’s ’ and ‘ Eraser'.s ’ magazines and to 
other periodicals humorous pieces in pirose 
and Verse. The poems, ho ascribed to Bon 
Gaultier, a ‘ boii oompagiion ’ whoso name 
had caught his fancy in Rabelais (Pro?, 
livroi.). In 1841 Aytomi was attracted by 
0110 of the, so piipcrs, ‘ Elmvers of Hemp ; 
or q’ho Newgate Garland. By One of the 
Eamily,’ a satire on the fasliionablo novel 
in the style of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Dick 
Turpin ’ and ‘ Jack Sheppard.’ At Ay- 
touii’s request the naturalist Edward 
Forbes [q. v.] brought the young men 
logethor, and ‘ a kind of Beaumont and 
Fletcher partnersliip,’ as Martin called it, 
was the result. From 1842 to 1844 they 
wreto together a series of humorous piiecos 
for ‘ Tail’s ’ and ‘ Fraser’s ’ magazines. 
Besides oomio poems tiicre were parodies 
in prose, inoliuling a sot of qjrizo novels, 
prior in date to Thackeray’s, and a sorios 
of humorous colloquies in the fashion 
of ‘ Nootes Ambrosianm,’ called ‘ Bon 
Gaultier and hi.H Friends.’ Most of the 
verse was oolleotcd in 1845 in ‘Bon Gaul- 
tier’s Ballads,’ a volume wbioh achieved 
immediate popularity and reached a 
sixteenth edition in 1903. The attractions 
of the volvuno were enhanced by the illus- 
trations — ^iu the first edition by ‘ Alfred 
Crowquill ’ (A. H. Forrester [q, v.]), to 
Avbose drawings Richard Doyle and John 
Leech added others in later editions. 

The Bon Gaultier verso mainly parodied 
the leading poetry of the day, especially 
the ‘ new poetry ’ of Tennyson. A few 
of the mock poems protended to bo 
competition oxeroises for the pioet-laurcate- 
ship vacated by Southey’s death. ‘ The 
Lay of the Lovelorn,’ a parody^ of ‘ Looksley 
Hall,’ wlfioh was elaborated by Marlin 
out of leu or a dozen lines by Aytomi, wa,s 
perhajis the most pojiular piece. Lockhart 
(in Spanish Ballads), Macaulay, Mi's. 
Bro-mimg, Moore, Leigh Himt, Uhlaiid, and 
even Aytoun himself were all among the 
victims of Martin or his partner’s ridicule, 
together -vUth the German student and the 
American patriot. Martin -was the larger 
contributor, but Aytoun’s work is the 
bettor. If the ‘ Ballads ’ are more on the 
surface than the ‘ Rejected Addresses ’ 
with wliich they invite comparison, they 
are hardly loss amusing. The fun, what- 
ever shape it takes, is alway.s healthy, and 
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the reactian against the extravagance of 
transitory fashions in literature is generally 
sound ill spirit. 

Before the Bon Gaultier partnership 
ended in IShl, Martin and Aytoun also 
worked together in a series of tranislations 
which appeared iu ‘ Blaokwontl's Magazine ’ 
in 1843-4, and ii'ero publislietl collectively 
in 1858 ns ‘ Poems and Ballads of Goctlio.’ 
Martin’s frieiuhsliip nith Aytoun continued 
till Aytoun’s death in 1SG5, when fllartin 
paid him the tribute of a .sjnnpathotio, if 
discursive, ‘ Jlemoir ’ (18(i7), which ho suh- 
soqnoiitly .summarised for this Dictionary. 

Martin’s early affection for tlio drama 
developed stcadiljr Edmimd Kean was 
one of hi.9 first theatrical licroes. On a 
visit to London iu 1840 he first saw Helen 
Fauoit [q. v. iSuppl. 1| act, ami after 
witnessing her performance of Bu.saliiid 
at Glasgow iu Doc. 1843 he ivrotc .some' 
‘ prophetic lines,’ iu which ho fancied him- 
self Orlando. In July 1840 ho extolled 
her pou’ors in an arliole, ‘ Acting a.s ono nt 
the Fuie Arts,’ iu the ‘ Dublin t7niver.sity 
Magazino.’ In tho same year ho trans- 
lated for her tho little Danish romantic 
drama of Henrik Hertz, ‘King Rene’.s 
Daughter,’ which she produced in 1849. 
(It was first published iu 1850.) Tho 
extreme rcfinoincnt of the piece, and the 
fictitiousness of a situatujn impassible in 
real life, convey an iin]n'e.ssiou of arti- 
fioiality, but Helen Fauuit icndorcd to ])er- 
feotion its tenderness of touch, to whicli 
Martin’s verse — some of bi.s best — rendered 
full justice. Tho blind lulantho was long 
ono of her most popidar parts. 

Miss Faucit’s fascination grew on Martin, 
who is said to have followed lier from jilaoo 
to jalaoe until he made her bis wife (Mns. 
Sellar's Recollections, p. 37). Tlicy were 
married on 25 Aug. 1851 at the old Gliurch 
of St. Nicholas in Brighton, and .spent their 
wedding tour in Italy. After their return 
in November slio resumed her ooimoctinn 
with the stage, wbicli continued practically 
till 1871. In April 1852 slie. appeared at 
Manchester in Martin’s adaptation of 
‘ Adrioimo Lcconvreur.’ In the same year 
they bought a house, 31 Onslow Square, 
where Thackeray was tlieir near neighbour, 
and where they formed the centre of a 
largo and cultivated social circle. This 
remained Martin’s London residence till 
the end of his life, although he was almost 
driven out of it at tho last by the noiso of 
passing motor omnibuses, a nuisance which, 
in 1906, he denounced in ‘ The Times.’ 
The summer and autumn of 18G1 were 
spent at Br 3 nitysilio on tho banks of tho 


Deo, about two miles above Llangollen, to 
whicli Martin’s parliamcntaiy work on Dee 
navigation had introduced him. Marfin 
Wins charmed with the place, and in ISOa 
ho bought tho house and adjoining grounds 
both of wliioh were considerably eiilar<wd 
as tbo years went on. Brynty.silio °o- 
mained tho liivourito country residence 
of Martin and hi.s wife. He associated 
liimself effcctivc'ly with llio ii]du.striiii 
activities of tho luoality and took a great 
intorobt in Welsh mu.sio. 

Martin’s literary activity increased after 
his marriage and ln,s reputation widened. 
In 1859 he was one of the unipire.s for the 
prize offered by the Crystal Palace Company 
at tlie Burns centemiry lastival. His 
literary energies wore ohiclly divided be- 
tween essays on the stage fur tho maga- 
zines, and translations from Latin, German, 
and Italian, nitli occasional adaptations 
for the tboatre. In ‘ Fraser’.s Magazine ’ 
(Feb. 1858, Deo. 1863, and Jan. 1865) he 
liimonted Iho deoiiy of the Englisli drama, 
suhsoquoiitly aigiiing iu ‘ The Drama in 
Diigland,’ a ])apor on the ‘Kembles’ 
(QumierLy Review, Jan. 1872), that a 
cardinal necessity for the recovery of the 
English stage was the presence of a govern- 
ing mind in control of a national theatre. 
To tlio ‘ Qiiartt'i'ly Review ’ he also con- 
tributed excellent biogi’a]3luoal essays on 
David Gai'ficlv (July 1868) and Maorcady 
(Nov. 1872). Most ul bi,s writings on tho 
drama Martin oullocted for private oirou- 
lalioii as ‘ Essays on the Drama ’ (1874). At 
later dates lie wroto on ‘ Rachel ’ in ‘ Black- 
woodts Magazine ’ (Bept. 1882), while in a 
paper, ‘ iSbakc.spoaro or Bacon ‘t ’ reprinted 
iu 1S88 from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ lie 
soiiglit to dispel the ‘ Baconian ’ delusion. 
The essays on Garrick, Maoroady, the 
Kembles, and Rachel, uith a vindication of 
Baron Stockmar {QmiicH;/ Rev. Oct. 1882), 
reappeared in a volumo of ‘ Monograplis ’ 
(1906). 

Martin’s labours as translator were 
singularly versatile. In 1851 and 1857 he 
piiblishetl, I'roiu the original Danish or 
from the German, English versions of 
Oohlouschlagcr’s romantic dramas ‘Aladdin’ 
and ‘ Correggio.’ In 1800 he priuled his 
translation of tho ‘ Odes ’ of Horace, 
which, like all Martin’s versions of Latin 
poetry, is more Iluent than scholarly. 
Tins was subsequently incorporated iu his 
‘ Works of Hortioo ’ (2 vols. 1882) with the 
tasteful rather than learned monograph on 
tho Roman i3oet wliioli Martin contributed 
in 1870 to Collins’s ‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,’ anti tho subatanoo of 
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two lectures on ‘ Horace and Ins Friends,’ 
delivered at tlie Edinburgh PliilosophiGal In- 
stitution in Oot. 1881. His ‘Catullus, with 
LifeandJSTotes,’ followed ‘Horace’s Odes’ in 
1861, and books i.-vi. of the ‘iEneid’ as late 
as 1896. In 1862 he published hia translation 
of Dante’s ‘VitaNuova,’ which he dedicated 
in a charming somiet to his ‘ own true wife.’ 

German poetry occupied Martm’s ener- 
gies wth more marked success. In Nov. 
1850 he had printed in the ‘Dublhi 
University Magazine ’ a translation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Prometheus,’ and in 1865 he 
published a version of the ‘ First Part of 
Faust.’ The ‘ Second Part ’ followed in 
1886. The ‘First Part’ was constantly 
reprinted, and reached a ninth edition 
in 1910. A second revised edition of the 
‘ Second Part ’ came out in the same year. 
Of the beautifully illustrated edition of 
the ‘ First Part’ (1876) Queen Victoria made 
a Christmas present to Lord Beaeonsfield. 
Martin’s English version — one of many — of 
Schiller’s ‘ Gamp of Wallenstein ’ {Mack- 
wood's Mag. Feb. 1892), although full of 
spirit and gaiety, wants the dignified 
atmosphere of the original. In 1878 
appeared a translation of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads of Hehirioh Heine,’ and in 1889 
‘ The Song of the Bell, and other Trans- 
lations from Scluller, Goethe, Uhland and 
Others,’ an anthology of modern German 
lyric poetry. No motrioal or other diffi- 
culty is shirked by the translator, but 
there is a lack of precision and finish in 
the execution. A spirited translation of 
Friedrich Halm’s (Baron von Munch- 
Belligliansen) ' Gladiator of Ravenna ’ 
(1854), an essentially theatrical type of 
German romantic drama, was printed for 
private circulation. It was reprinted in 
1894 with ‘ Madonna Pia ’ (founded on the 
Marquis du Belloy’s ‘ La Malaria ’ of 1853), 

‘ icing Rent’s Daughter,’ aud ‘ The Camp.’ 
Martin also translated the poems of 
Giacomo Leopardi in 1964. 

Meanwhile, Martin engaged in literary 
labour of a different kind. In 1866, 
while ho was occupied with his memoir of 
Aytoun, Ms friend (Sir) Arthur Helps [q.v.] 
recommended him to Queen Victoria to 
write the biography of the Prince Consort. 
The life had origuially been entrusted to 
General Charles Grey, the Queen’s private 
secretary, aud Grey had published in 1868 
‘ The Early Years of the Prince Consort,’ 
only bringing the memoir as far as the 
Prince’s marriage. Grey’s other occupa- 
tions prevented him from carrying the work 
further, and Helps’a health unfitted him for 
the task. Martm’.s knowledge of German 
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and his literary facility were his mam 
reooniuiendations. He was not personally 
known to the Queen, nor had he been 
acquainted with the Prince. He frankly 
stated his doubts and difficulties in a letter 
for the Queen’s eye, but in an inteiview' with 
her on 14 Nov. he accepted the task on his 
own condition — viz. that he should have a 
freehand as to both the time and the manner 
in which the work was carried out [Queen 
Victoria as 1 knew her, p. 19). The Queen, 
who undertook that the siftmg of the docu- 
ments to he placed at his disposal should be 
the bushiess of herself. Grey, and Helps, 
plaoed in Martin the fullest tnist. When 
on 10 Jan. 1868 Martin, while stajnng at 
Osborne, was confined to his room tlmough 
a serious accident on the ice, hia wife was 
invited to the palace and remamed there 
for thi-ee weeks. Thenceforth the Queen 
showed Martin’s wife as well as himself 
unceasmg kindness. With him the Queen 
maintained imtil his death a very con- 
fidential intercourse and correspondence. 

The first vohune of the Prince’s biography 
was published in 1875, and carried the 
narrative to 1848. The second volume, 
which appeared in 1876, largely dealt with 
the attacks on the Prince in the press, and 
his vindication in both houses of parlia- 
ment. The third volume, which covered 
the period of the Crimean war, came out in 
Dec. 1877, when English relations with 
Russia were again strained. Marlin’s de- 
scription of the influence which the Prince 
had exerted against that power and Prussia 
provoked a controversy as to the authority 
of the Croivn in the constitution ; Henry 
Duuokley [q.v. Suppl. I], mltiiig under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Verax’ in the ‘Manchester 
Examiner and Times ’ and the ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ vigorously questioned the right of 
the Crown to intervene in matters of policy 
(of. Ms ‘ The Crown and the Cabinet,’ 1878). 
Of Martm’s fourth volume (1879) the Indian 
Mutiny iormed the political background ; 
and vol. v. brought to a close in 1880 the 
biographer’s devoted labour of thirteen 
years (see Ms letter in Queen Victoria as 1 
knew her, p. 8). The biography abomida 
in letters and papers previously impublished 
and is an especially valuable contribution 
to current diplomatic history. Though the 
view takenof the Prince is Mghly favourable, 
Martin’s tone is essentially candid and free 
from courtly adulation. Martin’s services 
were recognised by the Queen’s bestowal on 
him of the honours of C.B. in 1878 and of 
K.C.B. m 1880. A cheap edition of the 
biography (six parts at GfZ. each) came out 
hi 1881-2. 
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Martin followed up liis ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort ’ -with a second effort in political 
biography, ‘ A Life of Lord Lyndliurst. 
Prom Letters and Papers in possession of 
his Family ’ (1883). It is an attempt to 
correct the unpleasing impression given of 
Lyndhurst hy Lord Campbell m ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors ’ (1869, vol. viii.), and although 
Martin’s refutation wearies hy its length 
he paints a successful portrait. 

In 1881 Martin was elected lord rector of 
St. Andrews University, and m Oct. be 
delivered his inaugural address on educa- 
tion. During that and the next year some 
time was spent in Italy. Li 1887 Martm and 
his wife made a final iouriioy abroad to the 
Riviera. Until that period, when Lady 
Martin’s health began to fail, Martin and 
she contmued their social activities in 
London and Wales. In their London home 
between 1882 and 1887 they and their 
friends, including Henry Irving and Canon 
Ahiger, took part hi readings of iShake- 
speare, whose excellence attracted attention. 
The summer and autumn were still spent 
at Bryntysilio, where Robert Brotvning 
and other literary friends Itequcntly 
sought them out. In 1896 Queen Victoria 
sent Martin, on his 80th birthday, the 
insignia of K.O.V.O. Lady Martin died at 
Bryntysilio on 31 Oot. 1898, and Sir Theo- 
dore devoted himself to her biography, 
which appeared in 1900. In 1901 he issued 
for private circulation ‘ Queen Victoria as 
I knew her,’ which was published in 1908. 
His pen continued active till near the end. 
His last contribution to ‘ Blackwood ’ was 
an article on Dante’s ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ 
published in 1907. For many years he 
was an active worker on the Eo3'al Literary 
Fund, becoming a member of the fund in 
1866, an auditor in 1862, a member of the 
general committee in 1868, and registrar in 
1871. He resigned the office of registrar 
and his seat on the committee in 1907, but 
was re-elected to the committee next month. 
In succession to James Orchard Halliwell- 
Phillipps [q. v.] he became a trustee of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace on 6 May 1889, and 
retamed the office till his death. lie was a 
frequent visitor to Stratford-on-Avon, and 
placed in the church there hi 1900, in 
memory of bis wife, a marble pulpit, de- 
signed by G. F. Bodley, R.A. In 1906 he 
celebrated his 90th birthday at Bryntysilio. 
He died there on 18 Aug. 1909, and was 
buried, by the side of his wife, in Brompton 
cemetery. He left no issue. 

Martin’s hiduatry— literary as well as pro- 
fessional — was exceptional. In all liis -work 
he wrote everything to the last in his own 


hand, never employing an amanuensis. 
His literary versatility — both in prose and 
verse — has within its limits been rarely 
surpassed. His varied translations show 
unusual receptivity of mind. As a bio- 
grapher he accomplished, in the ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ an important piece of 
work which needed dohig, and he did it 
well. A staunch conservative, ho grew 
impatient of innovation in his old age. 
Although a rigorous man of business, ho 
was generous in private charity, especially 
to unsuccessful authors. His romantic de- 
votion to his wife and his faith in her 
genius arc the most distinctivo features of 
his career. 

A portrait by Thomas Duncan of Martin 
at the age of ten is in the National Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh. A second portrait, 
pahited in 1878 by James Archer, R.S.A., 
was presented by iSir Tlieodore to Mr. 
IVdliam Blackwood, and hangs in the ‘ Old 
Saloon ’ in Blackwood & Sons’ publislihig 
house at Edinburgh, among those of many 
other early contributors to ‘ Maga.’ A 
third portrait, by Robert Hordman, R.S.A., 
also belongs to Mr. Blackwood. A fourth 
paintmg, by F. Dixon, was presented by 
Martin m 1905 to his partner, Mr. Bernard 
Hicks, and a fifth painting, by J. Mordeoai, 
was given by liim in 1007 to his partner 
Mr. w. F. Wakefoi'cl. Lord Ronald Gower, 
one of Martin’s many friends, presented 
to the National Portrait Gallery a sixth 
painting, by F. M. Bennett, which is a 
bad lilceness ; it hangs in the east wing. 
Ill 1873 a crayon portrait was drawn by 
Rudolf Lolimaim, and a caricature by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1877. 

[The Times, the Scotsman, and Western 
Morning Nows, 19 Aug. 1909 ; private uifonna- 
tion ; personal knowledge.] A. W. W. 

MARTIN, Sir THOMAS AGQUIN 
(1850-1006), indu.strial pioneer in India 
and agent-general for Afghanistan, horn at 
Four-oaks, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, 
on 6 March 1850, was son of Pairiok William 
Martin, leather manufactm-er, of Birming- 
ham, by his wife, Mary Anne Bridges. After 
education at the Oratory, Edgbaston, he 
entered the engineering firm of Walsh, 
Lovett in Birmingham, and in 1874 went 
out to Calcutta to start a branch for them. 
Possessed of exceptional business capacity, 
he soon founded the firm which bears 
his name, of Olive-street, Calcutta, and 
Laurence Pountney-lull, B.C. As the 
head of this firm he notably fostered the 
material development of India. The firm 
took over in 1889 the management of the 
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Bengal Iron and Steel Company, which 
inaugurated, at Burrakur Indian production 
and manufacture on a capitalised basis per- 
mitting of competition mth imported steel 
and iron. The out-turn of pig iron was 
then 9000 tons per annum ; but the works 
have been modernised, rich deposits at 
Manharpur are being worked, and the 
present productive capacity is 76,000 tons 
yearly. The firm also pioneered the 
construction of light railways along 
district roads in India, to serve as 
feeders of the main linos. It built and has 
the management of the Howrah-Amta, 
Howrah - Sheakhalla, Bulchtiarpur - Behar, 
Baraset-Basirhat, Shahdara (DeM)-Saha- 
ranpur, and the Arrah-Sasaram light rail- 
ways, which aggregate a length of 300 miles. 
Many jute mills in Bengal were constructed 
by the firm, and up to Martin’s death 
it had the management of the Arathoon 
jute mills, Calcutta. Tlrrce large collieries 
in Bengal, and the Hooglily Docking and 
Engineering Company arc under its control. 
The Tansa duct works, providing Bombay 
with a constant water-supply from a lake 
forty miles distant, were engineered by 
the firm, which has carried out the water- 
supplies of the siibm'bs of Calcutta, and 
of a large number of Indian mofussil 
towns, including Allahabad, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, and Srinagar 
(Kashmir). With Mr. Edward Thornton, 
E.R.I.B.A., as principal arohiteot, it 
erected chiefs’ palaces and important 
public buildings in various parts of India, 
and particularly in Calcutta, whore they 
are contractors for the All-India Victoria 
memorial hall. 

Early in 1887 Martin was appointed 
agent by Abdur Rahman IHian, Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and he sent to Kabul (Sir) 
Salter Pyne, the first European to reside 
there since the war of 1879-80 (with the 
exception of a Erench engineer who was 
there for a very brief period and afterwards 
disappeared). Pyne, on behalf of Martin’s 
firm, built for the Ameer an arsenal, a 
mint, and various factories and work- 
shops, subsequently introducing, as state 
monopolies, a number of modern in- 
dustries. 

Martin was constantly consulted by the 
Ameer on questions of policy, and he and 
Ms agents were able to render frequent 
political service to Great Britain. Abdur 
Kabman selected him to be oMef of the staff 
of Prince Nasnillab IChan, his second son, 
on his mission to England in 1895. The 
stay here lasted from 2-1 May to 3 Sept., and 
in August Martin was knighted. Though ! 


the Ameer’s main object in arranging 
the visit — the opening of direct diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain — was not 
achieved, Abdur Rahman still retained the 
fullest confidence in Mm. On Ms roton 
to Kabul, NasruUab ICban was accom- 
panied by Martin’s younger brother Prank, 
who succeeded Pyne as engineer-in-chief 
(cf. P. Mabtin, Under the Absolute Amir, 

1907) . 

A man of genial manner and gener- 
ous disposition, Martin was a close student 
of human nature. lie proved bis common- 
sense and catholicity of temper by ad- 
mitting into partnership, in 1889, an able 
Bengali, (Sir) R. N. Mukherji, K.C.I.E., 
who shares -with Martin’s sons, Ernest and 
Harold, and Mi'. 0. W. Walsh the proprie- 
torship of the firm. Martin, who was broken 
in health by severe toil m a tropical climate, 
spent much of his later life in Europe. He 
died at Binstead House, Isle of Wight, on 
29 April 1906, aud was buried in Rydo 
oomclery. A painting from a miniature 
is in the Calcutta offioe. He married on 
2 April 1869, at Birmingham, Sarah Ann, 
daughter of .lohn Humphrey Harrby, of 
Hoarwitliy, Horefutdshiro, who survives 
with a daughter and five sons, four in tho 
firm, and Captain Cuthbert Thomas, fJigh- 
land light infantry. 

[Amcor Abdur Rahman’s autobiography, 
2 vols. 1900 ; Gray’s At tho Court of the 
Amcor, 1905 ; CyclopKilia of India, Cal,, 1906 
V, Chirol’s Indian Unrest, 1910; Aclmii. Ropt. 
Ind. Rlys. for 1910,- Tho Times, 1 and 14 May 
1000 ; Englishman (Calcutta), 17 Eob. 1012 
Birmingliam Post, 2 May 100(1 ; private 
information.] P. li. B. 

MARWICK, Sib JAMES DAVID (1820- 

1908) , legal and historical writer, born at 
Leith on 15 July 1826, was oldest son of 
William Marwick, merchant of Kiz'kwall, 
and Margaret, daughter of James Garioch, 
also a merohaut there. Educated at 
Kirkwall grammar school, ho removed in 
1842 to Edinburgh, where ho was appren- 
ticed as clerk to James B, Watt, solicitor 
before tho supremo courts (whoso daughter 
he married later). He also attended the 
law classes at Edinburgh University. Hub- 
sequenlly ho became a lawyer’s clerk at 
Dundee and, quahfying as a procurator, ho, 
in partnersMp with William Barry, son of 
the town clerk, carried on legal business in 
Dundee till 1865. In that year Marwick 
returned to Edinburgh to found with tho son 
of Ms first employer, J. B. Watt, then lately 
dead, tho firm of Watt and Marwick, wliioh 
soon gained a Mgh position. In 1867 ho 

p p 2 
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entered the Edinhurgh town council. Before 
hia three years’ term was complete the office 
of town clerk feU vacant. Town councillors 
were prohibited from accepting any paid 
appointment under the council till they 
had been a year out of office. But the 
post was kept vacant tiU Marwick W'aa 
eligible, and in December 1860 he was 
chosen to fill it. 

Marwick remained town clerk of Edin- 
burgh until 1873, and became during that 
period a chief authority on Scottish muni- 
cipal law and practice. On 11 March 1873 
he was appointed town clerk of Glasgow 
at a salary of 2500Z. (raised afterwards to 
36001.), with a retiring allowance of IfiOOZ. 
after fifteen years’ service. At Glasgow 
Marwick carried out the extension of the 
city by tho annexation of fomteen sub- 
urban burghs, This labour, begun in 
1881, was completed in 1891 ; and in 
1893 ho drafted the enactment whci’eby 
Glasgow was made a county. Ho resigned 
the office of town clerk of Glasgow in 
1903. 

Marwick was tho recipient of many 
honours. In 1878 ho was made an LL.D. 
of Glasgow University ; he was knighted 
in 1888 ; in 1893 he was presented wdth 
the freedom of the burgh of Kirkwall. In 
1804 he was elected F.R.S. Edinburgh. 

He died at Glasgow on 24 March 1908, 
and was buried at Warriston cemetery, 
Edinburgh. He married in 1855 Jane, third 
daughter of James B. Watt ; she survived 
him with two sons and five daughters. Be- 
fore leaving Edinburgh in 1873 Marwick’s 
wife was presented with a portrait of her 
husband, painted by Eobort Herdman, 
E.S.A. Of two busts by George S. Temple- 
ton, R.A., publicly subscribed for in 1905, 
one in marble was given to Glasgow Art 
Galleries and tho other in bronze was 
retained by Lady Marrvick. 

Marwick was a voluminous writer, 
chiefly upon Scottish municipal history. 
He was one of tho founders of the Scottish 
Burgh Record Society, Edinburgh, and 
edited the publications (man}’’ ot whioli 
were compiled by himself) from 1868 till 
1897. His prhicipal w'orks are : 1. ‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Burgh Records of 
Edinburgh, 1403-1689,’ Scottish Burgh 
Record Society, 4 vols., and index vol. 
1869-92. 2. ‘ Observations on tho Law and 
Practice of Municipal Corporations in Scot- 
land,’ 1879. 3. ‘ (Jharters and Documents 
relating to the City of Edinburgh, 1143- 
1540,’ Scot. Burgh Rec. Soo. 1871. 4. 
‘ Extracts from the Records of the Burgh 
of Glasgow, 1673-1602,’ 2 vols., Scot. 


Bm'gh Rec. Soo. 1876-81. 5. ‘ Miscellany 
of the Scottish Burgh Record Society/ 
edited 1881. 6. ‘ Report on Markets and 

Pairs in Scotland, prepared for the Com- 
mission,’ 1890. 7. ‘ Charters and Docu- 
ments relating to the Collegiate Church of 
the Holy Trinity and the Trinity Hospital 
Edinburgh, 1460-1661,’ Scot. Burgh Reo! 
Soo. 1891. 8. ‘ Charters and Documents 

relating to the City of Glasgow, 1176-1649,’ 
3 vols., Scot. Burgh Rec. Soo. 1894-99 

1908. 9. ‘ The River Clyde and the 
Harbour of Glasgow,’ 1898. 10. ‘ The 
Water Supply of the City of Glasgow,’ 1901. 

11. ‘ Extracts from the Records of the 
Bm-gli of Glasgow, 1601-1717,’ jointly 
with Robert Ronwick, Soot. Burgh Rec. 
Soc. 1908. Posthumously published were : 

12. ‘ Tho River Clyde and tho Clyde Burghs,’ 
Scot. Burgh Reo. Soc., with portrait, and 
memoir by John Gray M'Kondriok, 4to, 

1909. 13. ‘Echuhurgh Guilds and Crafts,’ 
Scot. Burgh Reo. Soc. 1909. 14. ‘ History 
of tho Collegiate Church and Hospital of 
the Holy Trinity and the Trinity Hospital, 
Edinburgh, 1460-1661 ’ (founded on No 7, 
supra), Scot. Burgh Reo. Soo. 1011. 15. 

‘ Early Glasgow,’ ed. by Robert Renwlok, 
1911. Marwick was editor of the ‘ Records 
of the Convention of Royal Burghs of 
Scotland’ from 1860 till 1890. 

[A Roti'ospooL, autobiography, privately 
printed, 1874 ; Glasgow Herald, and Scots- 
man, 25 March 1908 j Memoir by John Gray 
M'Kendriok, in above posthumous volume ; 
lirivata information.] A. fl. M. 

MASHAM, first Baeon. [See Listee, 
Samuel Cunlifee (1815-1906), inventor.] 

MASKBLYNB, MERVYN HERBERT 
NEVIL .STORY- (1823-1911), metallurgist.' 
[Sec Stoey-Mabkelyne.] 

MASSEY, GERALD (1828-1907), poet, 
born in a hut at Gamble Wharf, on 
the canal near Tring, on 29 May 1828, 
was son of William Mas,sey, a canal boat- 
man, by his wife Mary. His father brought 
up a large family on a weekly wage of 
some ton shillings. Massey said of himself 
that ho ‘had no childhood.’ After a 
scanty . education at tho national school 
at Tring, Massey was when eight years of 
ago put to work at a silk mill there. His 
hours were from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., and he 
earned from ninepence to one shilling and 
threepence a week. Pie then tried straw- 
plaiting. But tho marshy districts of 
Buckhigliamshire mduced ague, and at 
fifteen he found empfioyinent as an errand- 
boy ill London. Reading was an absorbhig 
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passion iTilh liini from childhood, and as 
a lad he developed poetical ambitions. He 
devoted his leisure in London to a study of 
Oobbett’s ‘ Prenoh without a Master,’ aaid 
of books by Tom Paine, Volnoy, and Howitt. 
As early as 1848 he published vdth a book- 
seller at Tring a first volume, ‘ Poems and 
Chansons,’ and sold some 250 copies at a 
shilling each to bis fellow-townafollc. The 
revolutionary spirit of the times caught his 
enthusiasm, and joining the Chartists ho 
applied his pen to the support of their 
cause. With one John Bedford Leno, a 
Chartist printer of Uxbridge, he edited in 
1849, at twenty-one, a paper written by 
woiidng-nien called ‘ The Spirit of 
Preedom.’ Next year he contributed 
some forcible verse to ‘Cooper’s Journal,’ 
a venture of the Chartist, Thomas Cooper 
[q. V.] (cf. Coopee’s Life, 4tb. edit. 
1873, p. 320). But Mas.sey’a sympathies 
veered to the religious side of the reform- 
ing movement, and in the same year he 
associated himself wth the Christian 
Socialists under the leadership of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, who wrote of liim at 
the time to Cliados Kingsley aa ‘not 
quite au Alton Lookc,’ but ndth ‘some 
real stuff in him ’ (Maxjmoe, Life , of 
F. T>. Jfaurice, ii. 3G). Massey acted as 
secretary of the Cluiatian Sooialist Board 
and contributed verse to its periodioal 
‘ The Christian Socialist.’ During the 
same year (1850) he brought out a second 
volume of verse, ‘ Voices of Ifreedom and 
Lyi’ios of Love,’ which showed genuine 
poetic feeling, although the style was rough 
and undisciplined. Next year he welcomed 
Kossuth to England in a poem, and he 
enthusiastically ohampaoued the cause of 
Italian unity. 

Massey fully established his position as 
a poet of liberty, labour, and the people 
with a third volume, ‘ The Ballad of Babe 
Ohristabel and other Poems,’ which appeared 
in Feb. 1S54. The book, wliioh dealt with 
conjugal and parental alleotion as well as 
with democratic aspirations, passed through 
five editions within a year, and was 
reprinted in New York, where Massey’s 
position was soon better assured than in 
London. Despite obvious signs of defective 
education and taste, Massey’s poetry 
deserved its welcome, Hepworth Dixon 
in the ‘Athensum’ (4 Feb, 1864) called 
him ‘ a genuine songster.’ The best-knowm 
poets of the day acknowledged his ‘ l 3 u:ical 
impmlse and rich imagination.’ Alexander 
Smith likened him to Bums, while Walter 
Savage Landor in the ‘ Momiug Advertiser ' 
compared him with Keats, Hafiz, and 


Shakespeare as a sonneteer. Tennyson 
was hardly less impressed, although ho 
thought that the new poet made ‘onr 
good old English crack and sweat for it 
occasionally’ (Tenhyson’s Life , i. 405). 
Ruskin regarded Massey’s work ‘ as a 
helpful and precious gift to the working 
classes.’ Sydney Dobell, a warm admirer, 
booamo a close personal friend, and Massey 
named his first-born son after him. 

To ‘ Babe Ohristabel ’ there succeeded 
five further volumes of verse, viz. ‘ War 
Waits ’ (1855, two editions), poems on the 
Crimean War; ‘ Craigorook Castle’ (1856); 
‘ Robert Bums, a Song, and other Lyrics ’ 
(1859) ; ‘ Havelock’s March,’ poems on the 
Indian Mutiny (1860) ; and ‘ A Tale of 
Eternity and other Poems’ (1869). The 
poem on Burns was sent in for the Crystal 
Palace competition at the Burns centenary 
in 1859, and although it failed to win the 
prize, was placed in the first six of the 
competing works. [See Knox, Mrs. Isa.] 
Other of the volumes include ballads 
breathing an admirable martial and patriotic 
ardour. Massey’s ballad ‘ Sir Richard Gren- 
ville’s Last Fight ’ is for its fine spirit worthy 
of a place beside Tennyson’s ‘Revenge,’ 
which was written much later, and his 
tribute to England’s command of tho sea 
in • Sea Kings’ clearly adumbrates Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Song of the Dead ’ in ‘ The 
Seven Seas’ (1890). Massey’s narrative 
verse embodies mj^stical speculation and 
was less successful ; his range and copious- 
ness sufiered from laxity of technique ; 
but both m England and Amerioa he long 
enjoyed general esteem. In 1857 Tiolmor & 
Field of Boston published his ‘ Complete 
Poetical Works,’ with a biographical 
sketch, and in 1801 a similar collection 
came out in London with illustrations and 
a memoir by Samuel Smiles. In Ms 
lectures on ‘ Self-help ’ in 1869 Smiles 
set Massey high among his working-class 
heroes. After 1860 Massey gradually 
abandoned poetry for other interests which 
he came to deem more important, and Ms 
vogue as a poet decayed. 1809 Massey’s 
eldest daughter, Ohristabel, collected for 
her father his cMef poems in two volumes 
under the title of ‘ My Lyrical Life.’ This 
anthology goes far to justify the admiration 
of an earher generation. 

Meanwhile Massey sought a livelihood 
from journalism. For a time he worked 
with John Chapman [q, v. Suppl. I], the 
radical publisher in the Strand, ‘ George 
Eliot ’ who was also in Chapman’s employ 
(1861-3) afterwards based on Massey’s 
career some features of her ‘ Felix Holt — 
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tlie Radical’ (1866). Erom 18B4, on the 
invitation of the editor, Hepworth Dixon, 
Massey wrote oooaaionally for the ‘ Athon- 
Eeum.’ He was also a contributor to tire 
‘ Leader,’ which Thornton Leigh Hunt 
edited. Charles Dickons accepted verse 
from him for ‘ All the Year Round.’ To 
the iirat nxmrher of ‘ Good Words ’ in 
1860 he sent a poem on Garibaldi, and 
Alexander Strahan, the publisher of that 
periodical, gave him valuable enooiiragc- 
ment. 

Yet despite his popularity and his in- 
dustry, Massey, who was now marriecl, 
found it no easy task to bring up a family 
on the proceeds of his pen. With a view 
to improving hia position, he had in 1854 
left London for Edinburgh, where he 
wrote for ‘ Cliambera’s Journal ’ and Hugh 
Miller’s ‘ Witness.’ There, too, he took to 
leotming at literary institutes on poetry, 
Pre-Raphaelite art, and Christian socialism. 
Hia eariiestne.s3 drew largo audiences. In 
1857 he moved itom Edinburgh to Monk’s 
Green, Hertfordshire, and then to Brant- 
wood, Coniston, which was at the time the 
property of a friend, William James Linton 
[q. V. Suppl. I] i it was acquired hy Buskin 
in 1871. During four years’ subsequent 
residenoe at Riolonansworth, Massey found 
a helpful admirer in Lady Marian Alford 
[q. V. Suppl. I], who resided with her son 
the second Earl Brownlow at Ashridge 
Park, Berldiamsted. Lord Bi’ownlow pro- 
vided him ill 1802 with a house on his 
estate, called Ward’s Hur.st, near Little 
Gaddesden. There Mas.sey remained till 
1877. In 1867 the second Earl Brown- 
low died, and liis brother and successor 
married next year. Both episodes wex’c 
celebrated by Massey in privately printed 
volumes of verse. Wlulo at Ward’s Hurst, 
Massey closely studied vShakespeare’s 
sonnets, on which he contributed an 
article to the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ in April 
1864. He argued that Shakespeare wrote 
most of his sonnets for liis patron South- 
ampton. He amplified his view in a volume 
called ‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets never before 
interpreted ’ in 1866. This ho rewrote in 
1388 under the title of ‘The Secret Drama 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ Despite his 
diffuseness, self-confidence, and mystical 
theorising, Massey brings togotber much 
Viuluable Shakespearean research. 

At Ward’s Hurst, too, Massey developed 
an absorbing intere.st in psyobio phenomena. 
In 1871 he issued a somewhat credulous 
book on spiritualism which he afterwards 
rvithdrew. Subsequently ho made three 
lecturing tours through Ameiioa. The 


first tour lasted from Sept. 1873 to May 
1874, and extended to California and 
Canada. The second tour, which began 
in Got. 1883 and ended in Nov. 1885 
included Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as America. A third American tour 
opened in Sept. 1888, but the fatal illness 
of a daughter brought it to an early close. 
His lectures dealt with many branches of 
poetry and art, but they were chiefly 
concerned with mesmerism, spiritualism, 
and mystical interpretation of the Bible'. 
Ho printed privately many of his dis- 
lourscs. His faith in spiritualistic pheno- 
mena was lasting, and monopolised most 
of his later thonglit. 

Massey’s rcsourocs, which were always 
small, were augmented in 1863, on Lord 
Palmerston’s recommendation, by a civil 
list pension of 70/!., to which an addition of 
30/. was made by Lord Salisbury in 1887, 
On leaving Waid’s Ilurat be lived suooes- 
.sivoly at Now Southgate (1877-00), at 
Dulwich (1890-3), and Irom 1893 at Soutli 
Norwood. ni.s closing years were devoted 
to a study of old Egjqitian oivilisation, 
in wliich he tbouglit to trace psyohic and 
spiritualistic problems to their source and 
to find their true solution. ‘ A Book of 
the Beginning.s,’ in two massive quarto 
volumes, appeai'od in 1881, and a sequel 
of the same dimon.sious, ‘The Natural 
Genesis,’ appeared in 1883. Einally he 
published ‘ Ancient Egypt tho Light of 
tho World, in twelve books ’ (1007). 
Massoy bolioved that these copious, ram- 
Wing, and valueless compilations deserved 
bettor of posterity than bis poetry. 

Massey died on 2!) Got. 1907 at Redoot, 
iSouth Norwood hill, and was buried in 
Gld Southgate oometory. Ho was twice 
married: (1) on 8 July 1850 to Rosina 
Jane Knowles (buried in Little Gaddesden 
churchyard on 23 March 1866), by whom 
be had three danghtors and a son ; (2) in 
Jan. 1868 to Eva Byron, by whom ho 
had four daughters and a son. Two 
daughters of each mairiage survived their 
father. 

[Massey’s Poetical Works, with memoir by 
Samuel Smiles, 1861 ; J. Cburton Collins’s 
Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 1905, pp. 
142-07 ; A. H. Milos, Poets and Poetry of 
the Century, v. 347 seq, ; AlUbono’s Diet. 
Engl. Lit. : Tho Times, 30 Dot. 1907 ; 
Atheuajum, 9 Nov. 1907 ; Review of Reviews, 
Dec. 1907 (with portrait) ; Book Monthly 
(by James Milne), July 1905 and Sopt. 1907 
(with portrait) ; private information from Miss 
Cliristabol Massoy, tho oldest surviving 
daughter,] S. L. 
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MASSON, DAVID (1822-1907), 

biographer and editor, horn at Aberdeen 
on 2 Deo. 1822, was son of William Masson, 
stonecutter in that city, and Sarah Mather. 
Ilia ■\vife. After education at the grammar 
school of Aberdeen (1831-5) under James 
Melvm [q. v.], he niatrioulated in Ootoher 
1836 at Marisohal College and Aberdeen 
University, and at the close of his comne, 
in April 1839, took the first place among 
the Masters of Arts of lih? year. With 
the intention of quahfying for the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, he proceeded to 
Edinburgh and spent three years (1839-42) 
in the divinity hall of the university, 
where Dr. Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] was 
one of his teachers ; but towards the close 
of Ills om'riculum, during the stir of the 
Disruption, he resolved not to enter the 
church. Ho returned to Aberdeen and 
undertook (1842-4) tlio editorsliip of a 
wcoldy journal, ‘ The Banner.’ In the 
summer of 1 843 ho visited London for the 
first time as the guest of his fellow-towns- 
man Alexander Bain [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Carlylo. In 
the following year, during Iris second visit to 
Loudon, ho mot Thomas Carlylo [q. v.], who 
introduced liim to the editor of ‘ Eraser’s 
Magazine,’ hr wliich his fust artiolo appeared 
in that year. Pram 1844 to 1847 he was 
engaged in Edinburgh on the staff of 
W. and R. Chamhers, publishers, in the 
preparation of their Misoellanies and 
Educational Sories. A little hook on the 
liistory of Romo, written in 1847, was 
published in 1848 ; and in the same year 
ho brought out, anonymously, another on 
ancient Iristory. Other text-books on 
mediaeval history (1865) and modern 
history (1860) followed after his dh-eot 
association with the ILrm of Chambers had 
come to an end. 

In 1847 Masson removed to London and 
begair to contribute to tire magazures and re- 
views, including ‘ Eraser’s,’ the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
the ‘ Westminster,’ the ‘ Leader,’ and the 
‘ North British,’ and to the ‘ Encyclopccdia 
Britairnioa.’ He enjoyed the friendship 
of tiro Carlyles, and enlarged his circle 
of literary acquaintances thronglr iris 
membership of ‘ Our Club,’ where Ms 
oompanioirs included Thackeray, Douglas 
Jorrold, Charles Knight, Mark Lemon, 
Dr. Doran, Peter Cunningham, and other’s. 
In these early years of hard work he found 
relaxation with tiro corps of the London 
Scottish volunteers ; and in 1851-2 he 
acted as secretary of the London Society 
of the Friends of Italy. 

In 1863, tire year of his marriage, he was 


appohrted professor of English literature 
in University Collcgo, London, in succes- 
sion to Arthur Clough [q.v.]; and in 1856 
he published a volume of ‘ Essays, Bio- 
graphical arrd Critical : Cliiefly on English 
Poets.’ Tills was followed in 1859 by 
his ‘ British Novelists and their Styles,’ 
and by the Mst volume of an extensive 
‘Life of Milton, narrated in connection with 
the Political, Eoolosiastioal, and Literary 
History of his Time.’ On the latter 
work (1859-80, 6 vols.) his reputation as 
a biographer and liistorian chiefly rests, 
and tlrere must be ferv rivals in this jenre 
ill any Uteratiire so painstaking and 
thorough in the recovery of the setting of a 
great career. Tire book rvas received with 
general approbation, and such criticism 
as has siiggestod that tho reader cannot 
see the poet in the orow'd of contemporary 
intoresta has misjudged tho author’s deli- 
berate pjurpose. The hook remains the 
standard aritlrority. To the labours of 
Ibis undertaldng Mas.son added, towards 
tho close of 1858, the task of starting and 
editing a new magazine for Alexander 
Macmillan, tho first number of which 
appeared on 1 Nov. 1860, two months 
hotoro Thackeray inaugurated tho rival 
‘ Conrhill.’ Its title, ‘ Maomillan’s Magazine,’ 
rvas ‘ Editor David’s ’ suggestion, and was 
aocepled by tho pubb.sher after a long 
friendly battle for the name ‘The Round 
Table.’ Shortly before tiro issue of the first 
niunbor, Masson and Macmillan spent tlu'eo 
days in September 1859 with Tennyson 
in the Isle of Wight, and on tho return 
jounroy tlrey visited Kiirgsley at Evei'sley. 
Masson oontinued to edit the ‘ Magazine ’ 
with success till 1867, wlreir hia place was 
taken by Sir Georgo Grove [q. v. Srrppl. I]. 
In tho autumn of 1863 he undertook, in 
addition, tho editorship of the short-lived 
‘ Reader.’ Two years later he pubUahed a 
volume of essays entitled ‘ Recent British 
Plrilosophy.' 

Oir tho death of William Edmonstoune 
Aytoun [q. v.] in 1865, Masson was 
ippointed professor of rhetoric and English 
iteratoa in the university of Edinhui'glr ; 
and from that date to the close he resided 
n Edinbm'gh. There ho completed his 
Life of Milton ’ ; edited the works of 
Goldsmith’ (1869), ‘Milton’ (1874), and 
Do Quincey ’ (18811-90) ; wrote an exhaus- 
ive biography of ‘ Drummond of Haw'- 
Kornden’ (1873); and recast and reissued the 
matter of the essays of 1856, with additions, 
in tlu’ee separate volumes entitled ‘ Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Keats,’ ‘The Three 
Devils,’ and ‘ Chatterton ’ (1874). To the 
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same period belong, among other works, 
his volume on De Quincey for the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series (1878), and ‘Edin- 
burgh Sketches and Memories ’ (1892), a 
reprint of magazine articles. During the 
thh'ty years of academic life in Edinburgh 
(1865-95), where more than 6000 students 
passed through his class-room, ho achieved 
a popularity which remains a pleasant 
tradition in Scottish univonsity life. Erom 
1867 ho interested himself in the movements 
for the ‘ higher education ’ and the medical 
education of women, and gave annually, 
under the auspices of the ‘ Association for 
the University Education of Women ’ 
(1868), a course of looturos on English 
literaton until the admission of women to 
the Scottish universities. The Masson Hall, 
a ro.sidenoe for women undergraduates, 
erected by the committee of this associa- 
tion, and opened on 24 November 1897, 
hears Ms name, in recognition of his 
labours. Erom 1880 to 1899 ho acted as 
editor of the ‘ Privy Council Eogislor of 
Scotland,’ in succession to John Hill 
Burton [q, v.], and contributed historical 
introductions or digests to each of the 
thirleen volumes which ho supervised ; 
and in 1886 ho delivered the Rhind lectures 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, In 1893, on the death of William 
Forbes Skeno [q. v.], he was appointed 
historiographer-royal for Scotland ; and on 
12 Fob. 1896 tlio Royal Scottish Academy 
elected liim an honorary member and pro- 
fessor of ancient htcratui'e. He was an 
honorary graduate of the universities of 
Aberdeen (LL.D.), Dublin (Litt.D.), and 
Moscow. Ei'om 1860 to 1878 he resided 
at 10 Regent Terrace, Edinbm'gh (where 
he was visited by John Stuart Mill and 
Oarlyle) ; and from 1882 at 68 Great King 
Street. His closing years wore spent at 
Lockharton Gardens, Edinburgh. Ho died 
on the night of Sunday, 6 Oct. 1907, and 
was buried in the Grange cemetery, Bdin- 
bm'gh. 

Masson’s long association with Carlyle 
and his admiration of lu's friend’s goiiius 
have to some extent obscured the indivi- 
duality of his own work ; and an alleged 
physical likeness, more imagined than true 
to fact, has encouraged the popular notion 
of disoiplosMp. He was too independent 
in character to owe much to anothor, 
and the trait by which Iris authority was 
won — sincerity in workmanship, that ‘ in- 
disputable ah of truth ’ wliioli is felt in 
everything he -wrote and did — was not 
derived from, and hardly confirmed by, 
the intercourse at Chelsea. In his literary 


work he sometimes saorifleed the claims of 
art to the importunities of reseaioh; yet 
no sound judgment could deny the accuracy 
the sanity of judgment, and the geniality 
of critical temper, which distinguish liia 
work as historian and essayist. On his 
large circle of friends and pupils ho loft 
a lasting impression of -vigorous por,son- 
ality and liigh purpose. From his prime, 
but ospeoially in bis later years, ho was’ 
it not the dictator, the confidant in every 
important literary and publio enterprise 
and by his broad-minded patriotism, un- 
tainted by the pnroobialism which ho 
heartily condemned, was accepted bv his 
contemporaries as the ropresentali-ve of 
what counts for best in Scottish character. 

He married, on 27 Aug. 1863, Emily 
Rosaline, eldest daughter of Charles and 
EUza Ormo, at who, so house in Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park, he had been one of 
a group of wi-itors and painlois (including 
Coventry Patmore, Dante Gabriel Ro.'Jsetl,!, 
Thomas Woolnor, and Holman Plimt), in 
sympathy with the Prc-Eapliaelite BroLher- 
hoocl. They had one son, Ormo, professor 
of chemistry in the university of Melbourne 
and E.R.S., and tliroe daughters, Flora, 
editor of two postliiimons works by hor 
father, Helen (Mr,s. Lovell Oullaiid), and 
Rosaline, author of sovoral book,s. 

Sir George Eoid paintod throe portraits 
of Masson: (a) a throe-quarter length in 
oil, presented to him by Lord Rosebery in 
tbo name of the subscribers on 23 Nov, 
1897, on the ocea.sion of bis retirement 
(now in the possession of Professor Orme 
Masson) ; (6) a smaller canvas, in oil, 
commissioned by Mr. Irvine Smith for his 
piivato oollcotion, and now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Charles Green, publisher, Ediii- 
burgh ; (c) a canvas, in oil, presonted by 
Iho ar(.i8t to the National Pori.rait Gallery, 
Edinburgh, and there preserved. An etch- 
ing (12^ " >, 16" ) was made by E. Hutb in 
1898 from the Irvine Smith canvas ; and 
an etched portrait-skoteh by William Hob 
appears in ‘ Quasi Cursorcs,’ published in 
1884, on the occasion of the tercentenary 
of the university of Edinburgh. Two 
portraits (from photographs of Masson 
in later life) were published in 1911 : 
(a) in the Scottish History Society’s edi- 
tion of Craig’s ‘Do Unione,’ and (6) in 
the posthumous volume of ‘Memories of 
Two Cities.’ A marble bust by J. P. Mao- 
giUivray, R.S.A., presented by subscription 
to the university of Edinburgh in 1897, is 
less successful than the portraits by Reid 
and Huth. 

Masson’s jjublishod writings comprise: 
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1 . ‘History of Homo’ (Chauibera’a Educa- 
tional Course), 184:8. 2. ‘ Ancient History ’ 

(the same), 1848. 3. ‘ The British Museum, 
Historical and Descriptive ’ (Chambers’s 
Instructive and Entertaining Library), 
1848. 4. ‘ College Education and Self 

Education. A Loctui-e,’ 1864. 5. ‘Me- 

diseval History ’ (Chambers’s Educational 
Course), 1855. 6. ‘ Modern History ’ (tlio 

same), 1866. 7. ‘ Essays, Biograpliical 

and Critical : cliiefly on English Poeta,’ 
1856 (see Nos. 16, 17 and 18). 8. ‘British 
Novelists and their styles,' 1859. 9. 

‘ Life of Milton, narrated in connection with 
the Political, Eoclosiastioa], and Literary 
History of his Time,’ voh i. 1859 j vol. ii. 
appeared in 1871 ; the sixth and last in 1880 ; 
and a new edition of the fnst in 1881. 
10. ‘ Eecent British Philosophy,’ 1865 ; 
3rd edit. 1877. 11. ‘ The State of Learning 
in Scotland. A Lecture,’ 1866. 12. 

‘ University Teaching for Women,’ intro- 
ductory lectures to the second series of 
lectures in Shandwiok Place, 1868. 13. 
‘ The Works ol Goldsmith ’ (Globe edit.), 
1869. 14. ‘ Drummond of Ha^vtbomden,’ 

1873. 16. ‘The Poetical Works of John 
Milton,’ 3 vols. 1874, ro-iasued in 1877, 
1878, 1882, 1890, and in 3 vols. in 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ scries, in a separate 
edition in 1882, and later in the ‘ Eversley’ 
series, 16. ‘ Wordsworth, SheUey, and 

Keats, and other Essays,’ 1874. 17. ‘ The 
Three Devils : Luther’s, Milton’s, and 
Goethe’s. Witli other Essays,’ 1874 (new 
edit. 1876). 18. ‘ Ohattorton ; a story of 
the year 1770,’ 1874 ; new edit. 1899 ; 
Nos. 16, 17 and 18 are reprints, with 
additions, of No. 7. 19. ‘The Quarrel 

between the Earl of Manchester and Oliver 
Cromwell ’ (Camden Society), 1876. 20. 

Introduction to ‘ Three Centuries of Eng- 
lish Poetly ’ (an anthology by his wife), 
1876. 21. ‘ The Poetical Worlrs of John 

Milton’ (Globe edit.), 1877. 22. ‘ De 

Quineey ’ (‘English Men of Letters’ series), 
1878; revised 1886. 23. ‘Begister of the 

Privy Council of Scotland,’ 1st series, vols. 
iii.-xiv., 2nd series, vol. i. (13 vols. covering 
the years 1578-1627), 1880-1899. 24. 
‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’ (Globe readings), 
1883. 26. ‘ Carlyle personally and in his 
Writings. Two Lectures,’ 1885. 26. 
‘ Select Essays of Do Quincoy,’ 1888. 
27. ‘The OoUeoted Writings of Thomas 
De Quineey, a New and Enlarged Edition,’ 
(14 vols.), 1889-90. 28. ‘ Edinburgh 

Sketches and Memories ’ (reprints of 
articles), 1892. 29. ‘ James Melvin, Rector 
of the Grammar School of Aberdeen,’ 
Aberdeen, 1895 (reprinted from ‘ Mao- 


miUan’a Magazine,’ 1864). 30. ‘Memories 
of London in the Forties,’ published pos- 
thumously and edited by his daughter. Flora 
Masson, 1908, containing reprints from 
‘ Blackwood’s ’ and ‘ Macmillan’s ’ maga- 
zines. 31. ‘ Memories of Two Cities,’ pos- 
thumously edited by Elora Masson, 1911. 
Masson also contributed the first article 
(on Milton) in a volume entitled ‘ In the 
Footsteps of the Poets,’ published by 
Messrs. Isbiater & Co. (n.d.). 

[Autobiographic references in works, especi- 
ally Nos. 25, 28, 29, and 30 ; Scotsman, 
24 Nov. 1897 (which contains Lord Rosebery’s 
eulogy on the occasion of the presentation of 
the portrait) and 8 Oct. 1907 ; The Times, 
8 Oct. 1907 ; Who's Who, 1903 ; Carlyle’s 
Lotiera, 1889 ; Letters of Alexander Mac- 
millan, 1908 ; J. M. Barrie, An Edinburgh 
Eleven, 1889 ; Quasi Cursores, 1884 ; Strand 
Magazino, Feb. 1806 (with reproduction of a 
aeries of early photographs) ; aits, by JEsa 
Flora Masson in CornhUl, Nov. 1910 and 
Juno 1911 ; information supplied by Miss 
Rosaline Masson from family papers ; per- 
sonal recollections.] G. Q. S. 

MASSY, WILLIAM GODFREY DUN- 
HAM (1838-1906), lieutenant-general, bom 
at Grantstown, co, Tipperary, Ireland, on 
24 Nov. 1838, was eldest of four sons of 
Major Henry William Massy (1816-1895) of 
Grantstown and Clonmaine, co. Tipperary, 
by Jiis wife Maria, daughter of Patrick 
Caliill. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
he graduated B.A. in 1869, and was made 
LL.D. in 1873. 

Meanwhile he had entered the army 
as ensign on 27 October 1854, and was 
promoted lieutenant on 0 February 1855. 
Going out to the Crimea, he served at 
the latter part of the siege of Sevastopol, 
was under fire at the battle of Tchemaya, 
and commanded the grenadiers of the 19th 
regiment at the assault of the Redan on 
8 Sept. During the last engagement he 
showed great gallantry. Returning to the 
trenches for reinforcements, he was danger- 
ously wounded by a ball which passed 
through his left thigh, shattering the bone. 
Bemg left on the ground, he fell during the 
ensuing night into the hands of the enemy, 
who abandoned bim, believing hi m to be 
mortally wounded. He was finally rescued, 
and recovered after a confinement to Ills 
camp stretcher of nearly six months. His 
courage was commended in a special 
despatch by Sir James Simpson [q. v.], and 
he became popularly known as ‘Redan’ 
Massy. Promoted captain on 20 Feb. 1860, 
he was awarded the 6th class of the Legion 
of Honour and Turkish medal. 
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In 1863 he obtained Iiis majority, and 
served as assistant adjutant-general in 
India. On his promotion as licntenant- 
oolouel he commanded m India the 6th 
royal Irish lancers from 1871 to 1879. On 
4 Sept. 1879 Massy was proceedhrg with a 
small escort to Kabul, when the nows of the 
massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari [q. V.] 
reached hi m at Shutargarden ; and he at 
once telegraphed the news to Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Lord) Eoherts. Dui'ing the 
Afghan wm of 1879-80 he commanded a 
cavalry brigade and took a prominent part in 
the battle of Charasiab on 6 Oct. 1879, enjj- 
turing 76 pieces of Afghan artillery. Durmg 
the subsequent operations in the Chardc 
Valley, Massy was despatched hi pui’suit 
of the enemy (7 Oct.), but he failed to cut 
off the Afghan hue of retreat. Next taking 
part in the actions round Kabul, he was 
ordered (11 Deo. 1879) to start from Sherpur 
with the cavahy under Ids command and 
effect a junction with General Moephorson’s 
brigade. Advancing too far. Massy was 
out off by 10,000 Afghans at KiUa Kazi, 
and after an unauocoasful charge and the 
abandonment of guns he ivas extricated 
from a dilEoult po.sition by the timely 
arrival of the mam body. General Roberts 
in his report laid the responsibility for 
the disaster on Massy, who was severely 
censured and removed from his command. 
General Roberts’s stricturos were regarded 
as unduly harsh, and Massy was soon 
reappomted to a brigade by George, duke 
of Cambridge, the commandcr-in-cliief 
{Despatches, Land. Gaz. 16 Jan. and 4 May 
1880). He received the Afghan medal with 
two clasps. 

He became major-general on 23 Aug. 1886 
and w'as nominated C.B. on 21 Juno 1887. 
He held the command of the troops m 
Ceylon from 1888 to 1893, when he attained 
the rank of heutenant-geneial. On 4 Oct. 
1896 he obtained the colonelcy of the 6th 
royal Irish lancers, and on 1 April 1898 
was placed on the retired list. Ho received 
the reward for distmguished service. He 
was a J.P. and D.L. for co. Tipperary, and 
high sheriff in 1899. He died on 20 Sept. 
1906 at the family residence, Grantstown 
Hall, Tipperary. He married in 1869 
Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of Major- 
general Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.R., of 
Ackworth, Suffolk, and widow of George 
Arnold, by whom ho left issue one daughter, 
Gertrude Annette Seaton, who manied 
in 1893 Colonel James George Cochbimi 
(d. 1000). 

[The Times, 21 and 22 Sept. 1906; Lord 
Roberts, Forty-one Years in India, 30th edit. 


1898; H. B. Hanna, The Second Afghan 
War, iii. 1010; S. P. Oliver, The Second 
Afghan War, 1908 ; J. Duke, Recollections of 
the _ Kabul Campaign, 1883 ; Septans, Lea 
e.xpedilions anglaises on Asio, Pans, 1897, 
p. 213 seq. ; Bui'ko’s Landed Gentry of Ireland' 
1904 ; Hart's and Official Ai'iny Lists.] ’ 

n. M. V. 

MASTERS, MAXWELL TYLDEN 
(1833-1907), botani.st, born at Canter- 
bury on 15 April 1833, was youngest son 
of William Masters (1796-1874), a nursery- 
man of .scientific ability, known as the 
raiser of ehn and other seedlings, as a 
hybridiser of passion flowers, aloes and 
cacti, and as the compiler of a valuable 
catalogue, ‘ Hortus Duroverni ’ (1831); 
he corresponded with Sir William Hooker 
[q. V.] from 1846 to 1862, became alderman 
and mayor of Canterbury, and was founder 
of the mnscura there in 1823. 

Masters, after education at King’s 
College, Ixindon, of which he became an 
associate, qualified L.S.A. in 1851 and 
M.R.C.S. in 1856. lie graduated M.D. 
ill ahsmiia at St. Andrews in 1862. 

While at King’s College ho attended Ihe 
lectures of Edward Forbes [q. v.] and those 
of Lindlcy at the Chelsea physio garden. 
On the acquisition of the Fielding her- 
barium by the univor.sity of Oxford, 
Masters was appointed aub-ourator under 
Dr. Daubeny, the professor of botany, and 
his first pajjcr, one on air-cells in aquatic 
plants, was communioated to the Ashmolean 
Society in 1853. Ho delivered oourses of 
lectures on botany at the London and 
Royal Institutions, and was an unsuccessful 
candidate in 1854 for the botanical chair 
which Edward Forbes vacated at King’s 
College on liis appointment to Edinburgh ; 
Robert Bentley [q. v. Snppl. I] rvas elected. 
From 1855 to 1868 Masters was lecturer on 
botany at St. George’s Hospital medical 
school. In 1856 he began to practise as 
a general practitioner at Pcokham. 

It was at thi.s period that his atten- 
tion w'as first drawn to the study of 
malformations, ospeoially those of the 
flower, and thoir connection -with the 
theory of the foliar nature of its parts. 
His first teralologieal paper, one on a 
monstrosity in Saponaria, was published 
in 1867 in the ‘ Journal of the Linnean 
Society,’ of which ho became a fellow in 
1860. After other prelimmary papers, his 
volume on ‘ Vegetable Teratology,’ to 
which he was prompted by his friend 
Samuel James Salter, F.R.S. (1825-97), and 
which was on the whole his most original 
contribution to science, was issued by the 
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Eay Society in 1869. Although the author 
never had leisure to prepare a second 
edition, he furnished many additions to the 
German version published in 1886, and in 
1893 he prepared a descriptive catalogue of 
the Bpeeimens of vegetable teratology in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
On the death of Lindley, its formder, in 
November 1865, Masters, whose elder 
brother William was as.sociated until the 
‘ Gardeners’ Clironiole ’ at its establishment 
in 184:1, was appointed principal editor of 
that journal, and henceforth the horticul- 
tural side of botany was his dominant 
interest for life. Under his direction the 
paper maintained a liigh standard. 
Botanists of eminence were among the 
miters, and he encouraged beginners. 
Masters acted as .secretary to the Inter- 
national Horticultural Congress of 1866, 
and edited its ‘ Proceedings.’ Out of the 
large surplus, Lindley’s library was pur- 
chased for the nation and vested in trustees, 
of u’hom Masters was chairman, whilst 
lOOOf. was given to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, in wliich Masters 
always took keen interest. He was an 
assiduously active supporter of the Royal 
Horticultural Sooioty, and succeeded .Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
as chairman of the scientifio committee. 
He kept in close touch with the progress of 
horticulture on the Continent. 

Masters continued to work at pure 
botany, studying in the Ke w herbarium 
from 1865. Ho was a large contributor 
to Lindley and Moore’, s ‘ Treasury of 
Botany’ (1866; revised edit. 1873), 
elaborated the Malvaoem and alhed orders 
and the passion-flowers for Oliver’s ' Plora 
of Tropical Africa ’ (voi. i. 1868 ; vol. ii. 
1871), and the passion-flowers for the 
‘ Flora Brasiliensis ’ (1872) ; and after 
much study, prepared a monograph on the 
same family Restiaoem for De Candolle’s 
supplement to the ‘ Prodromus ’ (1378). 
On the conifers, which divided his chief 
attention with the passion-flowers, he 
wrote in the ‘ Journals’ of the Linnean and 
Horticultural Societies, the 'Journal of 
Botany,’ and in the ‘ Gardenens’ Clrtonicle,’ 
and in 1892 he presided over the Conifer 
Conference of the Horticultural Society. 
He also contributed to Hooker’s ‘Flora 
of British India ’ and to his edition of 
Harvey's ‘ South African Plants,’ and to Sir 
William Thisclton-Dyor’s ‘ Flora Capensis.’ 

As lecturer and examiner, Masters knew 
the requirements of students, and met 
them successfully in thorough revisions of 
Henfrey’s ‘ Elementary Course of Botany,’ 


which ho brought abreast of the time 
(2nd edit. 1870 ; 3i'd edit. 1878, with 
the seotion on fungi re-written by 
George Slilne Murray [q. v. Suppl. II] ; 
4th edit, in 1884, with the sections 
relating to the cryptogamia re-written by 
Alfred WilHam Bennett [q-v. Suppl. II]), 
Masters also published two prhners, 
‘ Botany for Beginners ’ (1872) and ‘ Plant 
Life ’ (1883), both of whioh were translated 
into French, German, and Russian, and he 
contributed articles on horticulture and 
other subjoots to ‘EncyolopiediaBritannica’ 
(9th edit.). 

Masters was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1870, and a correspondent 
of the Institute of France in 1888 ; and was 
also a chevalier of the order of Leopold. He 
died at the Mount, Ealing, on 30 May 
1907. His body was cremated at Woking. 
In 18.58 he married Ellen, daughter of 
William Tress, by whom he had four 
children. His wife and two daughters sur- 
vived him. 

His services have been commemorated 
by the endcnvmcnt of an annual series of 
Masters lectures in connection with the 
Royal Horticultural Sooiety. 

[Gardeners’ Chroniolo, xli. (1907), pp. 368, 
377, 308, 418, by William Betting Hemaley 
(with two portraits); Kew BuUotin. 1907, 
pp. 323-334, with bibliography.] G. S. B. 

MATHESON, GEORGE (1842-1906), 
theologian and hymn writer, known as 
‘ the blind preacher,’ born at 39 Abbotsford 
Place, Glasgow, on 27 March 1842, was the 
oldest son in the family of five sons and 
three daughters of George Matheson, a 
prosperous Glasgow' merchant. His mother, 
Jane Matheson, his father’s second cousin, 
was the eldest daughter of Jolm Matheson 
of the Fereneze Print Works, Barrhead, 
As a child he suffered much from defective 
eyesight, and while a boy he became bKnd. 
Tliia calamity did not deter him from an 
early resolve to enter the ministry. 

After attending two private schools, he 
proceeded in 1853 to Glasgow Academy, 
where, notwithstanding lus disability, ^ he 
gained a competent knowledge of the classics, 
French, and German, and carried off many 
prizes. At Glasgow University, wliioh he 
entered in 1857, he had a distin^shed 
career, graduating B.A. in 1861, the last 
occasion on which the degree was granted, 
with ‘ honourable distinction in philosophy,’ 
and proceeding M.A. in 1862. In the latter 
year he passed to the divinity hall, where 
he] was much influenced by John Caird 
[q.V. Suppl. I]. 
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In January 1867, after being licensed by 
the presbytery of Glasgow, he was appointed 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. MaoDufi of Sandy- 
ford church, Glasgow, and on 8 April 1868 
became niini.9tcr of Innellan church on 
the shores of the Mrth of Clyde, then a 
chapel of ease in the parish of Dunoon, but 
through Matheson’s eflorts soon erected 
into a parish church. There Matheson was 
minister for eighteen years, and his preach- 
ing gifts rapidly matured. For a time he 
grew dissatisfied with the calvinistio theology 
in which he was brought up, and according 
to his own account was iaclined to reject 
all religion (of. Lijeoj Mallmon, pp. 121-2). 
But a study of the Hegelian philosophy 
saved him from agnosticism. Innellan 
afforded Matheson leisure and tranquillity 
for study and writing. In 1874 ho published 
anonymously ‘ Aids to the Study of German 
Theology,’ in which he sought to show that 
German theology was positive and construc- 
tive. Die work passed into a third edition 
within three years. In 1877 appeared ‘ The 
Growth of the Spirit of Christianity ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 2 vols.), a philosophic presentment of 
the Imstory of the cluu’ch to the Reformation. 
In ‘ Natural Elements of Revealed Theology ’ 
(Baird lecture, 1881) ‘he endeavoured to 
employ the results of the soionoe of com- 
parative religion in the defence of Chi'is- 
tianity as a revealed religion ’ (A. B. Beuce, 
Brit, and For. Evanyel. Rev. 1881). In his 
‘ Can the Old Faith hvo with the New 1 or, 
the Problem of Evolution and Revelation ’ 
(Eclinhui'gh, 1885 ; 2nd edit.), ho argued 
that the acceptance of evolution was 
calculated to strengthen belief in the 
Christian faith. 

While at Innellan Matheson also began 
a long series of devotional books wmch 
made a rride appeal, and wrate much sacred 
poetry. A selection of bis verses appeared 
as ‘ Sacred Songs ’ in. 1890. The tliird 
edition (1904) included the hymn ‘0 Love 
that unit not let me go,’ which has found 
a place in almost every modern hyrmual. 
At the Sunday-sohool convention held 
in Jerusalem in 1904 representatives of 
fifty-five different Christian communions, 
gathered from twenty-six different nations, 
sang it on the slopes of Calvary. 

In October 188S Matheson preached 
with success at Balmoral before Queen 
Victoria, by whose direction the sermon 
was printed for private circulation. Mean- 
while in 1879 he declined an invitation 
to succeed Dr. John Oinnming [q. v.] of 
Crown Court church, London, but in 1886 
he became minister of St. Bernard’s parish 
church, Edinbiugh. His lack of sight 


proved no bar to the capable discharge 
of onerous parochial duties. His influence 
was specially strong among the educated 
classes, who were attracted by his in- 
tellectual force, as weU as by liis eloquence 
and dramatic power. lu 1897 indifferent 
health led him to relinquish a portion of 
pastoral responsibility to a colleague, and 
tlio joint pastorate lasted until July 1899, 
when he finally retired. The later years 
of his life were devoted almost entirely 
to study and authorship. Ho was made 
D.D. of Edinburgh in 1879, and LL.D. of 
Aberdeen in 1002, but declined the Gifford 
lectureship at Aberdeen. In 1800 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal , ‘Society of 
Edinbm'gh. 

Matheson, whose learning was varied 
rather than profound, was a conspicuous 
inpresentaiive of liberal theology. Despite 
lus bbndness, he was invariably radiant and 
cboorful. Ho died at Avonell House, North 
Berwick, after a brief ifincss, on 28 Aug. 
1906, and was bnriccl in the family vault 
in Glasgow Necropolis on 1 Sept. He was 
unmarried. He shared lus home with Ills 
eldest sister, Jane Gray Matheson, to whom 
ho attributed much of Ms happiness and 
success. 

His portrait, painted by Otto Leyde, 
hangs in the vestry of St. Bernard’s parish 
churoli, Edinburgh. 

Mathoson’s many devotional works in- 
cluded; ‘ My Aspirations ’ (Cassell’s ‘ Heart 
Chords ’ scries, 1883) ; and ‘ Words by the 
Wayside’ (1896); both of wliich were 
translated into German. His contributions 
to theology other than those cited ^yer 0 : 
1. ‘ The Psalmist and the Scientist, or, the 
Modern Value oi the Religious Sentiment,’ 
Edinbui'gh, 1887, wMcb popularised the 
views set forth in ‘ Can tho Old Faith 
live with tho New ? ’ 2. ‘ Landmarks of 

New Testament Morality ’ (Nisbot’s Theo- 
logical Library), 1888. 3. ‘ Tho Spiritual 

Development of St. Paul,’ Edinbui-gh, 
1891 ; translated into Chinese. 4. ‘ Tho 
Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions,’ 
Edinburgh, 1892. 6. ‘Tho Lady Eoolesia,’ 
1896, an allegorical treatment of the 
development of tho Spirit of Ohrist in the 
Church and in the individual. 6. ‘Side- 
lights from Patmos,’ 1897. 7. ‘ The Bible 
Definition of Religion,’ 1898. 8. ‘Studies 

of the Portrait of Christ ’ (vol. i. 1899 ; 
vol. ii. 1900), a charactoristio work, of 
wMoh 11,000 oopios were sold within one 
year. 9. ‘ The Representative Men of the 
Bible,’ first series, 1902 ; second aeries, 
1903. 10. ‘Representative Men of 

the New Testament,’ 1905, 11. ‘ Tho 
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Representative Women of tlia Bible, 
posthumously, 1007. 

[Life of George Mathoson, by D. Macmillan, 
1907 j Matheson’a Ximea of Rotirement, rvith 
brief memoir also by Dr. Maomillan ; Julian’s 
Diet, of Hymnology ; personal Icnowledge.] 

W. F. G. 

MATHEW, Sia JAMBS CHARLES 
(183O-10OS), judge, born at Lebenagh 
House, Cork, on 10 July 1830, was eldest 
son of Charles Mathew of Lehenagh House 
by his wife Mary, daughter of James Hacket 
of Cork. Bather Theobald Mathew [q. v.], 
the apostle of temperance, was his uncle, 
and it was largely due to his representations 
that the nephew, after receiving his early 
education at a private school at Cork, was 
sent at the age of fifteen to Trinity College, 
Dublin, a most imusual step at that period 
for a member of a Roman oatholio family. 
Here he graduated as senior moderator and 
gold medallist in 1850. He entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn on 1 June 1851, 
and read in the chamber of Thomas Chitty 
[q. V.], the special pleader ; ho was called 
to the bar in Hilary term 1851, having 
obtained in the previous November an open 
studentship. Ho was made a bencher 
in Easter term 1881. Bor some ton 
years his progress was very slow. Li the 
meantime he found scope for his debating 
and argumentative powers at the Hard- 
wioko Society, of which he was one of 
the founders; and the humour and sar- 
casm which never forsook him brought him 
into prominence at the social gathermgs of 
the Home Circuit mess. When business at 
last came to him, it found him thoroughly 
versed in the intricacies of pleading and 
practice and ready to seize every oppor- 
tunity, He had a strong natmal aptitude 
for the practical side of law, and from the 
outset of his career at the bar he showed 
impatience of technicalities and determina- 
tion to get at the real points at issue. 
His services were in especial demand at the 
now defunct Guildhall sittings, where the 
heavy City special jury oases were tried, 
and after the way was cleared by Mr. 
(now the Eight Hon.) Arthm- Cohen being 
made a Q.C. in 1874, Mathew and Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Bowen [q. v. Snppl. I] 
were invariably retained by one side or ; 
tbe other ; but in spite of his vast prao - 1 
tice as a junior, Mathew steadily refrained ; 
from applying for a silk gown : a weak and 
rather harsh voice may have rendered him 
distrustful of his powers as a leader. In 
1873 he was among the treasury counsel on 
the prosecution of the Tichbotne claimant, 
Arthur Orton [q. v. Suppl. I], and he was 


the only one of his opponents with whom 
Dr. Kenealy [q. v.] did not quarrel (of. Sm 
H. S. CmiNiiiGHAM’s Life of Lord Bowm). 

In March 1881, though still a stuff 
gownsman, he was appointed a judge in the 
Queen’s BenohDivisionaiid he was knighted. 
At first he was hardly the success on the 
bench that his friends had predicted. He 
was often over hasty in speech, and he 
showed himself too impatient of slowness 
and duhiess. These defects, however, 
wore away, and he became eventually the 
best nisi prius judge of his time. On the 
criminal side, though his previous experi- 
ence in that branch of the profession was 
small, he showed acuteness and broad 
common sense, with occasionally, as was 
observed, a slight loaning to the prisoner. 
Blit it is by the institution of the com- 
mercial court that he will be best remem- 
bered. He bad always beld strong views 
on tbe question of costs and of legal pro- 
oedm'e, and shortly before his elevation to 
the bench be had served on a royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the former 
subject. In 1895 he persuaded the other 
judges of the Queen’s Bench, hi wMoh Lord 
Bussell of Killowen [q. v. Suppl. 1] had 
just been appointed chief justice, to assent 
to the formation, of a special list for com- 
mercial cases to be heard in a particular 
court, presided over by die same judge 
sitting continuously and with a free hand 
as to his own procedure. Of this office 
Mathew was the first and by far the most 
successful occupant. He swept away wiit- 
ten pleadings, nan'owed the issues to the 
smallest possible dimensions, and allowed 
no dilatory excuses to interfere ivith the 
speedy trial of the action. His own 
iudgments, 'concise and terse, free from 
rrelevancies and digression,’ won the 
■pproval of all who practised in the court, 
and the confidence of the mercantile com- 
munity. To a man of Mathew’s alert, 
energetic, and radical mind the procedure 
in Chancery, especially in chambers, 
leemed a cumbersome survival of medieval- 
ism ; and when sitting occasionally as a 
;hanoery judge he tried to introduce soma 
if the reforms he had fomid effieacious in 
,he commercial court. But the soil was 
not congenial, and some of liis criticisms 
caused a good deal of umbrage to the 
members of the chancery bar. 

Shortly after the return of tbe liberal 
party to office in August 1802, Mathew 
was made ohau'man of a royal com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the case 
of the evicted tenants in Ireland, with 
especial reference to their reinstatement 
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and resettlement. The selection was not 
very fortunate. As a convinced, home 
ruler and the father-in-law of Mr. John 
Dillon, a leading Nationalist M.P., he was 
regarded with distrust by the landlords 
and the unionists generally. The opening 
day, 7 Nov., was marked by a disagreeable 
altercation betw'een the chairman and Mr. 
(now the Eight Hon. Sir) Edward Caraon. 
FoUon’ing the example of Sh’ John Day 
[q. V. iSuppl. II] at Eelfa.st, Mathew re- 
fused to allow oross-examination by comisel. 
Carson thereupon stigmatised the inquiry 
as ‘ a sham and a farce,’ and Mathew pro- 
nounced tins observation to be ‘ impertinent 
and disgraceful to the Irish bar.’ Coxmsel 
were ordered to withdraw, two of the 
chairman’s colleagues took speedy oppor- 
tunity of resigning, and the landlords as a 
body refused to take any further part in the 
proceedings. The commission, however, 
continued to take evidence, and reported 
in due com'se ; some of its recommendations 
bore fruit in the clauses of Mr. Wynclham’s 
Land Piu'ohase Act of 1903. It should bo 
said that the linos of pcooedui'e laid dowir 
by Mathew have been oonsistcntly followed 
in subsequent royal commissions. 

Not improbably o'wing to this episode 
Mathew was not raised to the court of 
appeal until 1901, In Ins now oapucity 
he displayed all his old qualities of accu- 
racy, common sense, and vigour, but he 
deprecated elaborate arguments and volu- 
minous citation of authorities, the ‘old 
umbrellas of the law,’ as he used to call 
them. On G Deo. 1905 ho was seized with 
a paralytic stroke at the Atheiiieum Club, 
and liis resignation was announced on the 
followhrg day. Ho died in London on 
9 Nov. 1908, and was buried in St. Joseph’s 
cemetery at Cork. 

In many respects Mathew was a typical 
representative of the south of Ireland. 
Ready and facile of speech, he was gifted 
with a dehglitful How of humour and a 
strong appreciation of the lighter side of life. 
An ardent radical and a devout Roman 
catholic, he maintained the happiest rela- 
tions with many who were vehemently 
opposed to him in religion aird politics ; 
on ciroiut he was always a welcome visitor 
at the houses of the dignitaries of the 
Cluu’oh of England. A man of wide 
reading and culture, he was a wann -hearted 
and faithful friend. 

He married on 26 Deo. 1861 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edwin Bh'on, vicar of Lympne 
near Hytho; she survived him. There 
were two sons and three daughters of 
the marriage. Of these latter the eldest, 


Elizabeth, married in 1895 Mr. John Dillon 
M.P. ; she died in 1007. ’ 

An oil painting of Matliew by Prank 
Holl, R.A., is in tho possession of hia 
rridow. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1806. 

[The Times, 10 Nov. 1908 ; Mon and 'Women 
of the Time ; Annual Register, 1892 ; Repoiti 
of Commercial Cases, by T. Mathew and 
M. Macnaglilen, vol. i. introduction, 189j ■ 
personal Imowledgo.j J, p, ’ 

MATHEWS, CHARLES EDWARD 
(1834r-1905), Alpiiio elimbor and miter, 
born at IHdderminster on 4 Jan. 1834 
was third of six sons of Jeremiah 
Mathews, a Woroestershiro land agent, by 
his wife Mary Guest. 01 liis five brothers, 
the oldest, William (1828-1901 ; educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 20th 
wrangler 1862), was ono of the leading 
pioneers of Alpine exploration and the 
largest contributor to ‘Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers ’ (1859 and 1862) ; ho was president 
of the Alpine Club 1869-71. Tho fourth 
brother, George Sponoer Mathews (1836- 
1904, 7th wrangler in 1860 and follow 
of Cains College, Cambridge), was also 
a noted mountaineer. Botli brothers were 
prominent figures in municipal and social 
life at Birmingham. 

Charles Edward was eduoatod at King 
diaries I’s school, ICidderminster, served 
his articles in Bumingham and London 
from 1861, and was admitted solicitor in 
1866. He practised with groat success in 
Birmingham, acted as soUoitor to the 
Birmingliam school board throughout its 
existence, and as clerk of the peace from 
1891 tiU his death. lie was a member ol 
tho town council from 1876 to 1881 and for 
nearly fifty years oxorlod much influenoe 
on the public and social affairs of Birming- 
ham. Ono of the founders and subsequently 
chairman of tho parhamontary oomraittoo of 
the Education League, ho founded in 1864 
the Cliildren’s Hospital, in conjunction with 
Dr. Thomas Pretious Heslop [q. v.], and 
took part for many years in its manage- 
ment ; he sot on foot tho agitation which 
led to tho reorganisation of King Edward’s 
school, and served as a governor of the 
school from its reconstitution in 1878 till Ids 
death; a lilolong friend of Mr. Joseph 
Cliambcrlain, ho was from 1886 one of the 
local loaders of the liberal unionist party. 

Outside professional and eivio inter- 
ests, Mathews’s abounding energy found 
its main outlet in mountaineering. He was 
introduced to tho Alps in 1866 [Peales, Passes 
and Qlacicrs, lat series, oh. iv) by his brother 
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WiUiam, with whom tlio idea of forming 
the Aii'ine Club originated ; and the founda- 
tion of the club was defluitely decided upon 
in bTovember 1857 by the two brothers, 
a cousin, Benjamin Attwood Mathews, and 
Edward Sbii'Iey Kennedy; the last, aided 
hy Thomas Woodbine Hinohliif [q. v. 
Supph I]> taking the leading share in its 
actual formation (Deo, 1857-Jan, 1858). 
Charles Edward Mathews played liis part 
in the conquest of the Alps which fol- 
lowed during the succeeding decade, and 
he continued to climb vigorously for 
more than forty years, long after aU the 
other original members of the Alpine Club 
had retired from serious mountaineering. 
He was president of the club from 1878 
to 1380, and took a prominent part in its 
affairs tiU the last year of his lifo : ‘ no 
one has on the whole done so much [for 
mormtaineering and for the Alpine Club] 
because no one has continued hia Alpine 
activity over so long a period,’ He was 
also one of the founders (1898) and the 
first president of the Climbers’ Club, an 
association formed with tho object of 
enoouraging mountaineering in Sigland 
and Ireland. 

Besides numerous papers in tho ‘Alpine 
Journal ’ (vols. i.-xxii.) he contributed 
articles on tbs guides Molohior and Jakob 
Andoregg to ‘ Pioneers of the Alps ’ (1887), 
and a retrospeoUvo chapter to 0. T. Dent’s 
‘ Mountaineering ’ in the Badminton Lib- 
rary (1892) ; but hia most important 
work in. Alpine literature is ‘ The Annals 
of Mont Blanc ’ (1898), an eshauative 
monograph, containing a oritioal analysis 
of the original narratives of the early 
ascents of tho mountain, and a history 
and description of all tho later routes by 
which its summit has been reached. 
Mathews himself climbed it at least twelve 
times. 

He died at Edghaston on 20 Ootober 
1906, and was buried at Sutton Coldfield. 
Thero is a monument to his memory in 
tho garden of Couttot’s hotel at Chamo- 
nix. Mathews married in 18G0 Elizabeth 
Agnes Blyth, and had two sons and two 
daughters. 

[Tho Times, 21 Oct. 1906 ; Birmingham 
Daily Post, 21, 23, 24, and 25 Oct. 1905; 
24 Aug. 1907 ; Alpine Journal, xxii. 592, 
xxiii. ; personal Imowledge ; private in- 
formation.] A. ii. M. 

MATHEWS, Sir LLOYD WILLIAM 
(1860-1901), general and prime minister of 
Zanzibar, born in 1850, was son of Captain 
William Mathews, one of the pioneers of 


the volunteer movement. Entering the 
royal navy in 1863 as a naval cadet, he be- 
came a midshipman on 23 Sept. 1866, and in 
1888 was stationed in the Mediterranean. 

He first saw active service in the Ashanti 
campaign of 1873-4, He received the war 
medal and won promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant. On 27 Aug. 1875 Mathews 
was appointed lieutenant on board H.M.S. 
London, which was engaged in suppressing 
the slave trade on the east coast of Africa. 
He proved himself a capable and enter- 
prising officer, capturing nuany Arab dhows 
and receiving the thanks of the admiralty. 
He retired from the navy with the rank of 
lieutenant in 1881. 

Meanwhile in 1877 he was selected to 
1 command the army of Bargasli, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, who wished Mb troops to be 
drilled on the European model. Mathews 
trauied and equipped a military force of 1000 
regulars and 5000 irregular's, and henceforth 
devoted lus services entirely to the Zanzibar 
government. He was given the rank of 
brigadier-general in the Zanzibar army, and 
in 1881 ho was successful in capturing the 
Arab slave dealers who had murdered Cap- 
tain Brownrigg, E.N. Mathews retained 
the confidence of Bargnsh’s successors, and 
devoted his main energies to urging the 
suppression of slavery. Li 1889 a decree 
was issued purchasing the freedom of all 
slaves who had taken refuge in the sultan’s 
dominions ; and hr 1890 the sale or pur- 
chase of slaves was prohibited in Zanzibar. 
Li November following, in aooordance with 
the Anglo-German convention, Zanzibar 
was fomially declared a British protectorate. 
In 1891 Mathews was appointed British 
oonsul-geiieral for East Africa, but he never 
took up the duties of the post. He pre- 
ferred to remain in the sultan’s immediate 
service, and in Ootober following he became 
prime minister and treasurer oi the recon- 
stituted Zanzibar government. Under his 
enlightened rule tire maohiuery of admini- 
stration was reorganised with a minimum 
of friction, and the old order of ihuigs was 
rapidly transformed. Mathews’s strong 
personality impressed itself on successive 
sultans. In 1896, on the death of Sultan 
Hamed bin Thwain, he opposed the attempt 
of IChalid to seize the throne. The palace 
was bombarded by British warships, and 
Khalid was compelled to submit. Mathews 
then secured the installation of Sultan 
Hamed bin Mahommed, who was entirely 
favourable to British interests (27 Aug. 
1896). Thanks to the prime minister’s 
reforming energies, the legal status of 
slavery was abolished in 1897, compensation 
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beug given to the slave owners. Farms 
weiE estabhshed for the cultivation of new 
products, and modem methods of agiieul- 
turo were introduced. The value of his 
work was officially recognised hy the British 
government. He wus created C.M.G. in 
1880, and raised to K.G.M.G. in 1894. In 
addition to these honours he held the first 
class of the Zanzibar order of the Ham- 
mudie, and the order of the crown of 
Piussia. Mathews’s prestige remained un- 
shaken till the end. His name became a 
household word throughout East Africa for 
strict justice and honest administration. 
He died at Zanzibar on 11 Oct. 1901, and 
was buried in the English cemetery outside 
the town. 

[The Times, 12 Oct. 1901 ; Navy Lists ; 
E. N. Lyne, Zanzibar in Contemporary Times 
(portrait, p. 100), 1905; Sir Gerald Portal, 
The British Mission to Uganda in 1893, 1894 ; 
H. S. Newman, Banani ; the Transition from 
Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar, 1898 ; E. 
YounghuBband, Glimpses of East Africa and 
Zanzibar, 1910.] 

MAWDSLEY, JAMES (1848-1902), 
trade union leader, born at Preston on 
9 Eeb. 1848, was son of Thomas Mawdsley, 
an operative cotton spinner, by bis wife 
Jane Fawcett. At the age of nine ho wont 
to the mill as a half-timer. He soon became 
interested in trade unionism, and was 
oleoted in 1875 assistant secretary to tho 
Preston Spinners’ Association. Ho took 
an active part in the historic Preston look- 
out of 1878, and in September of that 
year became secretary to the Amalgamated 
Association of Cotton Spinnors. Ho be- 
longed to what is somewhat inaccurately 
called ‘ the old school of trade union loader.’ 
Mr. Sidney Webb entitles him ‘ the cautious 
leader of the LanoaBhire cotton spinners,’ but 
hia policy was steadily directed to resist 
reductions in wages and secure a minimum 
scale agreement. His opposition to tho 
reductions forced upon the operatives in 
1879 and 1885 bccanio an essential link in 
the development of trade union policy in 
Lancashire. But it was not till 1892-3 
that he fought his great battle. The 
employers then sought to enforce a further 
reduction in wages of five per cent. ; the 
operatives refused to accept it, and for 
twenty weeks the mills of south-east 
Lancashire wore idle. The industrial result 
of this dispute was a reduction of under 
three per cent, and the famous conciliation 
scheme known as the Brooklands agree- 
ment, by wbioh the men and the masters | 
agreed to fix wages for periods of years by i 
consent and refer disputes to an arbitrator. | 


But a farther reaching effect was that as 
the operatives were very dissatisfied with 
the result it throw them into political 
agitation and so opened the door for the 
political labour party. 

Erom 1882 to 1897 he wus a member 
of the parlianientary committee of the 
trade union congress, and joined in the 
constant endeavours of the committee to 
widen its field of activity in home and 
foreign politics. Although he did not 
welcome the growing power of tho in- 
dependent labour political movement, he 
was forced along on its currents. ’ He 
visited America in 1895 as a trade union 
delegate, and repeatedly wont to the Con- 
tinent on the same errand. Ho w’as made 
a J.P. for tho city of Manchester in 1888 
and for the county of Lancaster in 1894. 
He was a member of the royal commission 
which inquired into labour questions in 
1891-4, oppo.sed a general sohome of arbitra- 
tion, and was one of tho signatories of the 
minority report wfiioh advocated ‘ public 
for capitalist enterprise.’ Ho was also a 
member of several local authorities. In 
1900 he unsucocssfully oonteBted Oldham as 
a trade unionist candidate for parliament. 

Ho married in Jannary 1871 Ami Wright, 
by whom ho had five sons and four daughters'. 
Ho died at Taunton, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
on 4 Eeb. 1902, and was buried at Christ 
Church cemetery there. 

[Factory Times, 7 Fob. 1002 ; Tho Times, 
5 Fob. 1902; Biilnoy Webb’s Industrial De- 
mocracy, 1897 ; family information.] 

J. E. M. 

MAY, PHILIP WILLIAM, called Phil 
May (1804-1903), humorous draughtsman, 
born at 60 Wallace Street, New Wortley, 
Leeds, on 22 April 1804, was seventh child 
of Pliilip William May, an engineer. His 
father’s father was Charles May, squire of 
WiiiUington, near Chesterfield, a sportsman 
and amateur caricaturist. His mother’s 
father was Eugene Maoarthy (1788-18CC), an 
Irish actor and for a while manager of Drury 
LaneTheatre. An eldorsistorof hismother, 
Maria (1812-1870), was an actress of repute, 
and married Eobert William Honner [q.v.], 
manager of tho Sadler’s Wells and Surrey 
Theatres. Charles May being a friend of 
George Stephenson, his son Philip (the 
artist’s father) was admitted as a pupil to 
Stephenson’s locomotive works at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, but failed to succeed in business 
on his own account, with the result that his 
family were in very needy ciroumsianoes. 
Phil May was sent to St. George’s School, 
Leeds, but left very early. His own wish was 
to bo a jockey ; but when still quite a child 
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iiB was employed, as timekeeper in a foundry, 
and at twelve years of age had hegm to 
help the scene painter and make himself 
generally useful at the Leeds theatre. 
Subsequently he joined a tonring company 
as an actor, his first appearance being at 
the Spa Theatre, Scarborough. He played 
among other parts Frangois in ' Richelieu ’ 
and the cat in ‘ Dick Whittington.’ In 
liis fifteenth year ho set out for London 
to earn his fortune, suffering there great 
hardships. Part of the return journey ho 
performed on foot. In Leeds again, he took 
to diarving in earnest, contributed to a 
paper called ‘ Yorkshiro Gossip,’ and de- 
signed pantomime coslumas. At the ago 
of nineteen ho married Sarah Elizabeth 
Emerson. 

In 1883, after more London poverty, 
May dreiv a caricature of Irving, Bancroft, 
and Toole leaving a Garrick Club supper, 
which was published by a print-seller in the 
Charing Cross Road. The print caught 
the eye of Lionel Brough, the actor, 
who bought tho original (of. The Ban- 
crojts: Recollections of Sixty Years, 1909, 
p. 330, with roproduotioir). Replicas wore 
subsequently aoquii'ed by ICing Edward VII, 
Sir Arthur Pinero, and Sir Squire Bancroft 
Brough reoommoiidcd May to the editor 
of ‘ Society.’ For ‘ Society ’ he did some 
work, and then passed to ‘ St, Stephen’s 
Review,’ of which paper he was tho artistic 
mainstay until a break down of health 
made it advisable to go to Austrah'a, where 
he had an offer of 201. a week from tho 
‘ Sydney BuUelin.’ Ho loft London in 
1885 and remained in Australia until 1888, 
completing altogether some 900 draivings 
for the ‘ Bulletin.’ For a while after 
leaving that paper he remained in Mel- 
bourne practising painting, and then 
settled in Paris to study art as seriously as 
he was able. Returning to live in London 
in 1892, he resumed his lahoiu's on ‘ St. 
Stephen’s Review,’ to which from Paris he 
had contributed his first widely successful 
work, the illustrations to ‘ The Parson and 
the Painter,’ published as a hook in 1891. 
In 1892 appeared the first ‘PhU May’s 
Winter Atmual,’ destined to be continued 
until 1903, containing some thirty to fifty 
dra^vings by bimself, with misoellaneonB 
literary matter. There were fifteen issues in 
all (three being called ‘Summer Annual’), 
and these shfiling books probably did as 
much to make the artist’s reputation as a 
humorist as any of Ins journalistic drawings. 
TTi h first important newspaper connection 
was with the ‘ Daily Graphic,’ for which 
paper ho started on a tour of the world, 

von. Lxvm, — sup. n. 
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whioh however came to au abrupt close in 
Chicago, and he rotm'nod to London in 1893, 
never to leave it again. There followed a 
very busy period, during whioh he contri- 
buted not only to tho ‘ Daily Grapliio ’ and 
‘ Graphic ’ hut, among other illustrated 
paper.s, to the ‘ Sketch ’ and ‘ Pick-me-up,’ 
and steadily acquired a name for oomio 
delineations of low life such as none 
could challenge, In 1895 there appeared 
‘ Phil May’s Sketch Book : Fifty Cartoons,’ 
and in 1806 his ‘ Guttersnipes ; Fifty 
Original Sketches,’ containing some of his 
most vivid and characteristic work, on 
the strength of wliich ho was elected to 
tlio Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, In the same year he succeeded 
to a ohah' at the ‘ Punch ’ Table, 
Although he retained it imtil Ms death the 
traditions of the paper were a little cramp- 
ing to one so essentially Bohemian as he, 
while some of his contributions to it, such 
as the illustrations to the ‘ Essence of 
Parliament’ (reissued in Lucy’s ‘Balfourian 
Parliament,’ 1900), must be considered 
a misapplication of his genius. Portraits 
were not his forte, and any time wMch 
ho spent on thawing from photo- 
graphs was lost. In 1897 appeared ‘ PMl 
Slay’s Graphic Pictures ’ and also ‘ The 
ZZG., or Zig-Zag Guide. Round and 
about the heaiitiiul and bold Kentish 
coast. Described by F. 0. Burnand and 
illustrated by Phil May,’ to which the 
artist contributed 139 illustrations ; in 
1899 followed both ‘ Fifty Mtherto un- 
pubfished Pen and Ink Sketches ’ and the 
‘ Phil May Album, collected by Augustus 
M. Moore,’ with a biographical preface. 

Phil May once stated that aU he knew 
about drawing had come from Edward 
Linley Sambomme [q. v. Suppl. II]. Al- 
though the initial line work of the two men 
is very similar, the difference in the com- 
pleted drawings is wide. Sambourne pro- 
gressed by multiplying strokes ; May by tbe 
proceas of omit ling them. PMl May struck 
out line after lino until only the essentials 
remained. His usual method for Ms ‘ Punch ’ 
contributions was to draw more or less fuUy 
in pencil and then work over tMa with 
pen and ink, with the utmost economy of 
stroke, and finally rub out the pencil But 
latterly he often omitted tho pencil foun- 
dation. Those who attended Ms lectures, 
wMch he illustrated as he talked, or were 
present at Savage Club entertainments at 
wMch he acted as ‘ lightning cartoonist,’ 
say that the rapidity and sureneas of 
his hand were miraculous. May’s line 
at its host may be said to he alive. 

Q q 
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It is certain that no English di'aughtsman 
has ever attained greater vigour or vivacity 
in black and wMte. In this frugal and 
decisive medium he drew thousands of 
droll and cynical scenes of Bohemian 
and street life, becoming thereby as pre- 
eminently the people’s illustrator of the 
end of the Victorian period as Keene had 
been during its middc years and Leech 
durmg its earlier ones. None cordd set 
down London street types, whether of 
Seven Dials or the Strand, with greater 
iidehty and brilliance. Critics and artists 
alike united to praise him. Wliistler once 
remarked that modern black and white 
could he summed up in two words — Phil 
May. 

Li private life May was a man of much 
humour and a ourions amiability and gentle- 
ness, qualities which unhappily carried 
with them a defect of weakness that made 
him the victim both of sociability and of 
impecunious friends. He earned large 
sums but was too easily relieved of them. 
His ‘ Punch ’ editor, Sh Francis Burnand, 
teds a story illustrative at onoe both of 
his generosity and of liis iuliorcnt sweet- 
ness, to the effect that on being asked 
at a oluh for a loan of SOL, May 
produced all he had — namely half that 
amount — and then abstained from the club 
for some time for fear of meeting the 
borrower, because he felt that ‘ ho .still 
owed him 2BL’ 

Before his health finally broke May had 
been a sedulous horseman. Ho was greatly 
interested in boxing, although rather as a 
spectator than a participator, and another 
of his hobbies was the composition of 
lyi'ios, usually of a sentimental order, some 
of which wore set to music. Not long 
before his death ho made a serious arrange- 
ment to return to the stage, as Pistol, in a 
revival of ‘ Henry V ’ ; hut his appearance 
did not extend beyond ono or two rehearsals 
taken with impossible levity. A full-length 
portrait of May in hunting costume by J. J. 
Shannon was exhibited at the Academy of 
1001, BO realistic in charaoter as to di.3tros3 
many who saw it and were unaware of May’s 
besetting weakness. A cartoon portrait 
‘ '^Py ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 
1896, He also introduced liimself in liia 
pictures probably more frequently than any 
other artist, often with a whimsical and half- 
pathetic sidelong glance at his foiblas. He 
died on 5 Aug. 1903 at his home in Medina 
Place, St. John’s Wood, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. His widow, who received a 
civil list pen.sion of 1001. a year, married 
again and died in 1910. He left no family. 


After his death there were published 
further coheotions of published and un- 
published sketches in ‘ Phil May’s Sketches 
from Punch,’ 1903, his ‘Picture Book’ 

1903, with a biographical and critical 
prelaco by G. B, lialkett ; Ms ‘Medley’ 

1904, his ‘ Folio of Carioatui'e Drawings and 
Sketches,’ 1004, with a biography, md in 
the same year ‘Phil May in Australia,’ 
with both an excellent biography and 
iconography. On 25 June 1910 a mural 
tablet subscribed for by the puhho was 
unveiled on the house in Leeds where he was 
born, recording the oh'cums lance and calling 
him ‘ the groat black and white artist ’ and 
‘ a follow of infinite jest.’ 

[Tlie Time-s, B August 1903 ; biographical 
prefaces to Phil May in Auatraha, Bulletin 
Office, Sydney, 1904, and The Phil May 
Folio, London, 1004; James Glover, Jimmy 
Glover: his book, 1911 (witlr portrait of May 
by himself, Leeds, 1880) ; private information 1 

E. V. L 

MAYOR, JOHN EYTON BICKER- 
STETH (1826-1910), classical .scholar and 
divine, third son of the Rev. Robert 
Mayor (d, 1846), was born on 28 Jan, 1825 
•it Baddcgama in Ceylon, where his father 
was a missionary of tlic Church Missionary 
Society from 1818 to 1828. His mother was 
Charlotte (1792-1870), daughter of Henry 
Biokersteth, surgeon, of Kiricby Lonsdale, 
and sister of ilenry Biokersteth, Baron 
Langdalo [q. v.], and Edward Biokersteth, 
rector of Watton [q. v.]. Ho was named 
John Eyton in mmuoiy of his father’s 
friend, tho Rev. JoJm Eyton {<1. 1823), 
rector of Eyton in Shropslrire, who had 
prompted the elder Mayor to abandon the 
medical profession and to become a mis- 
sionary (The Eagle, xxv. 333). 

ifrom Ms early boyhood Mayor delighted 
in books. At tho ago of six ho ‘ revelled 
in Rollm (in default of Plutarch) ’ and in 
English prose versions of Homer and Virgil 
(First Ch-eck Reader, p. xxi, n. 2). After 
.attending the grammar school ol Newoastle- 
under-Lymo as a day boy, ho was from 
1833 to 1836 at Christ’s Hospital, whence 
he was removed owing to an attack of 
scarlet fever. For several years lie was at 
home, learning Greek, as well as Latin, 
from Ms mother. In 1838, with tho aid of 
Ms uncle, Robert Bickers teth, a successful 
sui'geoE in Liverpool, ho was sent to SMcws- 
bury, the school which won Ms lifelong 
devotion. Ho read much out of school, 
for his own improvement. He bought for 
himself aud ' perused carefully ’ tho works 
of Joseph Butler aud Richard Hooker 
(The Latin Heptateuch, p. Ixvii f.), and was 
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familiar with the writings of ‘ Leighton and 
Bwrnet and Chalmers — from very early 
days’ (The Eagle, xxui. 106). He ‘■thumbed 
the “ Corpus Poetarum ” from Lucretius 
to Ausoniu.s.’ Milton’s verso, English and 
Latin, he ‘ nearly Imew by heart ’ (Fii'sl 
Greeh Reader, p. xxsvi). 

In Oct. 1844 he began residence at St. 
John’s CoUego, Cambridge (on liia interests 
as an undergraduate, see ib. pp. xli seq. and 
The Eagle, xxiii. 308). His oolloge tutor 
was the Rev. Dr. Ilymera, his private tutor 
WiUiam Henry Bateson [q. v.], ultimately 
Master of St. John’s. He also read classics 
with Richard Shilloto [q. v.]. In the classical 
tripos of 1848 he was third in the first class. 
An elder brother, Robert Biekerateth, was 
tliird wrangler in 1842 ; his younger brother, 
Joseph Biokerstoth, was second classic in 
1831 ; all the three brothers were elected 
fellows of the college, tlie date of John’s 
admission as follow being 27 March 1849. 

From 1849 to 1853 Mayor was master of 
the Imrer sixth at Marlborough College, 
and Ihero ho prepared his erudite edition 
of ‘ Thirteen Satires of Juvenal.’ This 
was first published in a single volume with 
the notes at the foot of the page (1833). 
A second edition wa,s published in two 
volumes (1869-78) with the notes at the 
end of each, and a third edition (1881) 
with the text of the ‘ Thirteen Satires ’ and 
the notes on Satires i., iii.-v., vii. in the 
fir.st volume, and the notes on Satires viii., 
x.-xvi. m the second. A fourth edition of 
the first volmno appeared in 1886. 

In 1853 Mayor returned for life to St. 
John’s, at first as an as.sistant tutor or 
lecturer in classics, but the vastness of his 
learning prevented him from being a good 
lecturer. He was ordained deacon in 
1835 and priest in 1837. He subsequently 
kept tbe act for tbe B.D. degree (taking 
the subject of vernacular servdees versics 
Latin), preached a Latin and an English ■ 
sermon, but never took the degree {The 
Eagle, xxiii, 107). To the ‘Journal of 
Ola.ssical and Sacred Philology,’ founded , 
by Hort, Lightfoot, and Mayor in 1854, he ■ 
contributed two learned and comprehensive ' 
articles on Latin lexicography (Nov. 1865 ' 
and March 1857). 

Throughout life Mayor applied himself 
with exceptional ardour to various forms 
of literary and antiquarian research, and 
he proved indefatigable in amassing in- 
formation. He brought together an im- 
mense library, which he stored until 1881 in 
his college rooms over the gateway of the 
second court. In that year he acquired 
a small house in Jordan’s Yard to make 
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room for the overflow of books and papers. 
An accomplished hnguist, he was familiar 
not only with Latin and Greek but TOth 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and notably 
with German and Dutch. To the coUeot- 
ing of biographical material he devoted 
immense energy, and in later life he placed 
his biographical notes at the disposal of 
contributors to this Dictionary. 

His early publications include biograpliies 
of Nicholas Ferrar (1856), of Matthew 
Robinson (1856), of Ambrose Bonwioke 
(1870), and William Bedell (1871), as weU 
as an edition of Roger Asoham’s ‘ Sohole- 
master’ (1863; new edit. 1883). But the 
history of his own tmiversity was one 
of Ms most absorbing interests, and he 
emulated the antiquarian zeal of Thomas 
Baker [q. v.], the ejected fellow of the 
18th century. He printed the four earliest 
codes of the college statutes (1859). He 
transcribed the admissions to the college 
from 1630, and his transcript was edited as 
far as 1715 by liimself (1882-93), and as far 
as 1767 by Mr. R. F. Scott (1903). He 
calendared Baker’s volumiuons ILSS. in the 
univeisity library. He supplied material to 
Prof. Willia and John WilUs Clark [q. v. 
Suppl. II] for their ‘ Ai'ohiteotural History 
of Cambridge,’ and he gave every aid and 
encouragement to Charles Henry Cooper 
[q. V.] in his labours on Cambridge history 
and biography, and aooumulated manu- 
script notes for a continuation of Cooper’s 
‘Atheu® Cautahrigienses.’ Mayor foretold 
that his own biographical collections would 
survive with the manuscripts of Baker and 
Cole. Li 1869 Mayor published for tbe 
first time Baker’s ‘ History of St. John’s 
College,’ a solid work in two large volumes ; 
he continued Baker’s text, and added 
abundant notes to the lives of all the 
Masters of the ooUege and of the bishops 
trained within its walls. 

In 1864 Mayor rvas elected without a 
contest university librarian. He held the 
post for three years, and was never absent 
from his duties for more than eight days 
together. During his tenure of ofBoe the 
catalogue of MSS. was completed, and be 
substituted for the various scries of olass- 
[ marks a single series of Arabic numerals (a 
I reform which was subsequently abandoned). 

I Although Ids energy increased the life and 
I vigour of the library, all his literary and 
' antiquarian projects were in his own words 
put ‘ out of gear ’ by his duties, and in 1867 
he rvithdi'ew to resume his private work. 
The revision of his ‘Juvenal’ chiefly 
occupied him between 1860 and 1872, and 
in the last year (1872) he was elected 
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professor of Latin in succession to Hugh 
Andrew Jolinstono Munro [q. v.]. Ho re- 
mained professor till his death. His 
favourite subjects for leotiu-es wore Martial 
and the Letters of Seneca and the 
younger Pliny, with Minuoiua Mix and 
Tertullian. But, lUco his college lectures, 
those delivered before the university were 
too closely packed with references to paraUol 
passages to be appreciated by the ordinary 
student. His lectures on Bode bore fruit 
in 1878 in a joint edition (with Dr. J. R. 
Lumby) of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Plistory ’ 
(bks. ill. andiv.), in which the learned and 
mnltifarious commentary fills a little more 
space than the text. 

Mayor pursued his studies miroinitlingly, 
‘ taldng no exercise for its own sake ’ and 
rarely going abroad except on academic or 
learned business. In 1875 he represented 
Cambridge Univeraity at the tercentenary 
of Leyden, where ho met Madvig and Cobet. 
In the same year ho paid his only visit 
to Romo, where, apart from its aiicioiit 
assQoiations, ho was mainly mterosted in 
the luodern schools, where the boy.s learnt 
by heart whole hooks of Virgil and Tns.so. 
A keen interest in the Old Catholics 
led him to attend the Congress convened 
at Conatanoo in 1873, when he delivered 
a German as well as an English discourse 
(Mayor’s Jiepoi'l oj Coiidi'css, 1873 ; also 
his edit, of Bishop lieinkans’ Second Pastoral 
Letter and Speeches, and Prof. Messmer's 
Speech, 1874). 

His physical constitution was romarkably 
strong. Ho attributed the vigour of his 
old age to hia strict adhoronco to vegetarian 
diet, which ho adopted in middle life and 
thencoiorth championed with onthusiiism. 
He sot forth liis views on diet first in 
‘ Modious Cibi Medious Sibi, or Nature her 
Own Physician’ (1880); and subsequently 
in the selected addresses publislied in 
‘Plain Living and High Thinking ’ (1897). 
In 1884 he became president of the Vege- 
tarian Society, and Iield office till death. 
Throughout that period ho was a froquont 
contributor to the ‘ Dietetic Roformor and 
Vegetarian Messenger ’ ; and the Vegetarian 
Society in 1901 printed selections by him 
from the Bible and from English poets under 
the title of ‘ Sound Mind in Body Sound : 
a Cloud of Witnesses to tho Goldon Rule of 
not too much.’ He was also keenly inter- 
ested in missionary work at homo and 
abroad, and especially in the college mission 
in Walworth. 

Mayor became president of his college in 
Oct. 1902, and at tho fellows’ table he 
charmed visitors of the most varied tastes 


by his old-fashioned courtesy, and by hfg 
Icamed and lively talk. His interests 
witliiu tlieir o\vn lines remained alert to the 
last. When tho National Library of Turin 
was partly destroyed by fire on 26 Jan 
1904, he promptly sent the library no fewer 
than 710 volmnos {The Eagle, xxvi. 264 f.). 
Li 1907 he easily mastered Esperanto. 

Mayor’s wide learning received many 
marks of respect in his later years. He 
reocivod the honorary degree of D.O.L. 
from Oxford in 1896, that of LL.D. from 
Aberdcon in 1892 and Irom St. Andrews 
in 1900, and that oi D.D. from Glasgow 
in 1901. He was one of the original 
folloAvs of tho British Academy (1902). 
In 1905, on liis 80th birthday, a Lathi 
address of congratulation vTitlen by Prof. 
J. iS. Reid and numerou.sly signed, was 
presented to liim at a mooting hold in the 
Combination Room of St. John’s, under the 
prosidenoy of Sir Rioliard Jebb. [Jutil 
1908 lio preached in tho college chapel 
and occasionally in tlio university clraroh. 
He print od his sermons immediately after 
delivery, witliout liis name, but with tiro 
date and place, and with an appendix of 
interesting notes. His style in the pulpit 
rcficctod tlio best sovcnteentli and eighteenth 
century examples, and his sermons dealt 
exhaustively with subjects of importance. 
‘ Tho Spanish Rcl'ormwl Cliuvoh ’ was tho 
themo of two sermons in 1802 and 1895, 
tho first of wiiioh was partly delivered in 
tlio university ohuroli and was published 
in ‘Spain, Portugal, the Biblo’ (1895). 
His last sormon, that on ‘ Tlio Clmreli of 
Scotland ’ (1008), was in praise of Scottish 
learning and Sootlish missionary ontorprise. 
A solection of hia sermons was edited for 
tlio Cambridge Univorsity I’ross by tho 
Rov. 11. E. Stewart in lOi 1. after ids death. 
Mayor, who was unnuiri'iod, died suddenly 
of heart failure wdlhin two months of 
completing tlio 86th year of his ago, on 
1 Doc. 1910, wliilo bo was preparing to 
leave his Cambridge re.sidonco, with a view 
to rcarUng xirayora in tlio collogo oiiapcl. 
Ho was buried in St. Cilcs’s comotory, on 
tho Huntingdon road, Cambridgo. 

Mayor possessed an unusual power of 
acoumnlating knowlcdgo. Ho had small 
faculty of oonstruotion, and much of the 
work that he designed was not attempted, 
or if attempted was uncompleted. A 
projoolod commentary on Rencoa never 
appeared. A Latin dictionary, which might 
have been his magnum opus, was never 
seriously begun. Contoinplatcd editions of 
Milton and of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
and an eooleaiastioal history of tho first 
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three centuries camo to nothing. Yet his 
publications are very numerous and cover 
a wide range. Some of these have been 
already mentioned. Hi.s scholarly reputa- 
tion mainly rests on his edition of Juvenal. 
Apart from tills, his chief coiitributioiw to 
classical learning are an edition of Cicero’s 
'Second Philippic,’ founded on that of 
Halm (1861) ; a bihliography of Latin 
literature, founded on that of Hubner 
(1875) ; and an independent edition of the 
‘ Third Book of Pliny’s Letters ’ (1880). 
In 1868 he published an excellent ‘ First 
Greek Reader,’ with a vigorous preface 
on classical education, interspersed ivith 
interesting touches of autobiography. Of 
proposed editions of ‘ Tho Narrative of 
Odysseus ’ (‘ Odyssoy,’ books ix.-xii.), and 
of the ‘ Tenth Book of Quintilian,’ only a 
small portion was published (1872). His 
annotated editions of Burman’s and Uffen- 
baoh’s visits to Cambridge, printed in 1871, 
were po,stliumously published, as part of 
‘ Cambridge under Queen Anno,’ in 1911. 
In 1889 ho published a critical review of tho 
‘ Latin Heptateuch ’ of Cyprian, the sixtli- 
oentury poet and bishop of Toulon. Among 
misoellaiiooua works may bo reckoned 
Mayor’s edition of Richard of Cii'enecsler’.s 
‘ Speoulum Hiatorialo do gostis Regum 
Anglise ’ for tho Rolls soric.s (2 vols. 186^9), 
devoting many pages of the preface to 
indicating the exact sources of all the bor- 
rowed erudition of the forger cf the treatise 
‘ Be Situ Britannias,’ wliich its first editor 
(and, indeed, author), Charles Bertram i 
[q. V.] of Copenhagen, had falsely attributed | 
to Ricliai'd of Ciroiicostcr. In 1874 he i 
edited Cooper’s ‘ Memoir of Margaret I 
Countess of Riclunond and JJorby,’ and in ; 
1876 published, for the Early English Text ■ 
Society, ‘ The English Works of Bishop 
Fisher.’ His latest work was a ‘ First ' 
German Reader, with Translation and ■ 
Notes,’ winch he had piinted for himself and 
published at the Cambridge University Press 
in Jan. 1910 with tho title ‘ Jacula Pruden- 
tiuin. Verse and Prose from tho German.’ 

Ills annotated copies of Juvenal and 
Seneca are among tho books presented by ! 
his executors to the library of his college, ; 
and his interleaved Latin dictionaries are , 
among those presented to tho university ; 
library, which he named as tho ultimate 
destination of his biographical collections. 
Of the rest of his library more than 18,000 
volumes were sold in Cambridge after his | 
death (Catlmg’s catalogue of sale on 14-18 
March 1911). 

A presentation portrait pamted by 
(Sir) Hubert (von) Herkomer in 1891 is in 


the hall of St. John’s College. An etching 
by the same artist formed tho frontispiece 
of ‘Minerva’ (1903-4), and is reproduced 
m ‘ The Eagle ’ (xxv. 129). 

[Autobiogi'apliioal pa^^ages in prefaces to 
First Greek Keader, Juvenal (el. 1888), The 
Latin Heptateuch, and in Spain, Portugal, the 
Bible ; also in Commemoi'cation Seimon, 1002, 
in The Eagle, xxiii. 307f. and lOGf. ; Report 
of Meeting of Subscribers to Portrait of Prof. 
Mayor, ib. xvi. 208-70, xvii. 81 ; Presentation 
of Address, ib. xxvi. 241-7, with reprint of 
articles on Prof. Mayor in N.ational Ob- 
server, 28 Deo. 1891, and Daily Mail, 25 Aug. 
1901 ; obituary notices by the present wilter 
in Tho Times, 2 Deo. 1910 ; Guardian, 9 Doc. 
p. 1717 ; Cambridge Review, 8 Dec. ; Classical 
Review, Feb. 1911 ; Proceedings of tho 
British Academ3r, April ; and Tho Eagle, 
xxxii. pp. 189-98, folloued on pp. 199-232 
by notices by Rev. C. E. Graves, Rev. H. F, 
Stewart, J. B. Mullinger, and other.s, and re- 
print of articles m The Athenoeum, 10 Dec. 
1910, and Blaclnvood’s Magazine, Jan. 1911, 
with bibliography of contributions to Notes 
and Queries; UTitings on VogelarianiBin, ib. 
pp. 232, 31 Gf., and articles in classical period- 
icals, ib. x.vxiii. pp. 58-02 : university tributas 
to Ids memory in Cambridge Univoraity 
Roportci, xli. pp. ()0S, 1270, and xlii. 37 ; 
lastly, Memoir m Select Sermons, edit, by tho 
Rev. H. F. Stcwait (with portrait), Cnmbiidgo, 
1911.1 J. E. S. 

MEADE, RICHARD JAMES, fourth 
Eakl oir Clahwtlliam in the Irish peerage, 
and second Baron Olanwilliam in tlie 
peerage of the United Kingdom (1832-1907), 
admiral of tho fleet, born on 3 Oct. 1832, 
was eldest sou in the family of four sons 
and a daughter of Richard Charles Francis 
Meade [q. v.], third earl of Olanwilliam and 
Baron Gillford in the Irish peerage and 
Baron Clantvilliam in the peerage of the 
United IQngdom, by his wife Lady Eliza- 
heth, eldest daughter of George Augustus 
Herbert, eleventh earl of Pembroke. He 
had his early education at Eton, and 
entered tho navy on 17 Nov. 1845 ; he 
passed his exammation in Nov. 1851 and 
was promoted to lieutenant on 16 Sept. 
1862. In Deo. of the same year he was 
appointed to the Imperiouse, frigate, in 
winch he served during tho whole of the 
Russian war. The Imperiouse was senior 
officer’s ship of tlie advanced squadron 
and followed upi the ice and established 
tho blockade of tho Gulf of Finland as 
early in the spring as possible, and before 
the navigation was thought safe for heavy 
ships. £i Sept. 1866 Lord GiUford was 
appointed to the Raleigh, Captain Keppol 
[see Keupel, Sir Henky, Suppl. II], 
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for the China station, and ivhen the 
Raleigh was wrecked near Hong Kong on 
the passage out, he followed Keppel and 
wth him took part in the boat actions of 
Escape Creek on 25 May 1857 and of Eat- 
shan Creek on 1 June. In August he 
was appointed to the Calcutta, flagship of 
Sir Michael Seymour [q. v.], and in Dec. 
he landed rvith the naval brigade before 
Canton. At tbe storming of Canton on 
29 Dec. Gillford was severely wounded in 
the loft arm by a gingal bullet; ho was 
mentioned in despatches, received the medal 
with clasps for Eatshan and Canton, and 
on 26 Eeb. 1858 was promoted to com- 
mander and appointed to the Hornet, which 
he took to England. On 22 July 1859 he 
was promoted to captain. Ermu 1862 to 
1866 he commanded the Tribune in tho 
Pacific, and from Oct. 1808 to 1871 the 
battleship Hercules in the Channel. In 1872 
ho became an aidc-de-oatnp to Queen 
Victoria, and was given tbe command ol 
the steam reserve at Portsmouth. On 
the formation of Disraeli’s ministry in 
1874 he joined the Board of Admiralty as 
junior sea lord, and continued at 'White- 
hall until tho ohango of government 
brought in a new hoard m May 1880. 
He was promoted to flag rank on 31 Deo. 
1876, received the O.B. in Juno 1877, and 
succeeded to the earldom on 7 Oot. 1879. 
From 1880 to 1882 ho had command of 
the flying squadron, reaching the rank of 
vice-admiral on 26 July 1881, and being 
awarded the K.O.M.G. in March 1882 ; 
from Aug. 1885 to Sept. 1886 ho flew his 
flag as oommander-iii-obief on the North 
American and We.st Indies station, laying 
down the command in oonscqucuoe ol his 
promotion to admiral on 22 June 1886. 
In Jtme 1887 he was raised to the K.C.B., 
and in 1888 heoame a commissioner of 
the patriotic fund. He was commandcr-in- 
ohiof at Portsmouth from Juno 1891 to 
Juno 1894, wa.s promoted to admiral of tho 
fleet on 20 Peb. 1896, received the G.O.B. 
in May following, and reached tho age for 
retirement on 3 Oot. 1902. 

In the words of one of his messmates, 
Glanwilham ‘ throughout his lifo was 
before everything a sailor, studious of the 
interests of the service and of those under 
his command, and probably valued his 
rank as an admh'al much more than his 
title as an Irish carl or English baron.’ 
He died on 4 Aug. 1907 at Badgemore, 
Henley on Thames, and was buried in the 
family vault at 'Wilton, near Salisbury. 

He married on 17 June 1867 Elizabeth 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of Sit Arthur 


Edward Kennedy [q. v.], G.O.M.G., gover- 
nor of Queensland, and had four sons and 
‘our daughters. The eldest son, Rioharrl 
Charles, Lord Gillford, born in iges 
entered tbe navy, was made lieutenant in 
1891, was flag lieutenant to Sir George 
Tryon [q. v.] in the Victoria in 1893, and 
leaving the navy shortly afterwards, died 
in 1905. The .second son, Arthur Vesey 
Meade, Lord ilromore, born in 1873 
succeeded to the earldom ; the third' 
Herbert, entered the navy and reached 
tho rank of commander in 1008 ; and the 
youngest, Edward Brabazon, was a captain 
in tho 10th lui,',aars. 

A portrait by Rudolf Lehmann was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1899 ; 
a ‘ Vanity Pair ’ cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ was 
published in 1003 ; and an engraved por- 
trait wa.s published by Messrs. 'VVallon of 
Shaftesbury Avoiiuo. 

fTho Times, 5 and 9 Aug. 1007 ; Burke's 
Peerage.] L. G. C. L. 

MEAKIN, JAMBS EDWARD 
BUDGETT (1860-1006), historian of the 
Moors, born at tho house of Ins mother’s 
brother at Ealing Park, London, on 8 Aug. 
1866, was the eldest son in a family of 
three sons and two danghtors of Edward 
Ebonozer Meakin, then a ton-planter in 
Almora, India, by lus wife Sarah, only 
daughter of Samuel Budgott of Bristol. 
Ho was educated first at Mr. Hill’B 
preparatory school, Eedhill, and then at 
Rcigatc grammar Bchool. 

His father, who was keenly interested 
in oriental peoples and rcbgion, visited 
Morocco, and founded there on 16 July 
1884 the first English newspaper, tho 
‘ Times of Morocco,’ which urged sym- 
pathotio consideration of native interests. 
James joined his lather in Morocco for 
reasons of health. Ho acted first as 
assistant editor of the paper and then as 
editor. He at ouoo studied tho Moorish 
ireoplo and their language. Adopting 
native dress and tho native name Tahar 
bil Milcki, he mixed freely with aU classes, 
soon mastered the Moorish dialect of 
Arabic, of which he published in 1801 a 
word-book ivith English explanations (‘An 
Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco’), 
and closely observed Moorish life. lu 
1890 he returned to England, to consider 
means of preparing a work on Morocco, 
which should bo as authoritative as Lane’s 
‘ Modern Eg 3 q)tianB ’ on Egypt. But no 
publisher would encourage the scheme, 
which was abandoned. Nor would the 
i-oyal Geographical or tho Scottish Geo- 
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grapliical fciociety accept Meakin’s proposal 
to explore under their auspioes the moun- 
tainous district of the Central Atlas behind 
Morocco. After another year in Morocco 
(1892), he in 1893 began a joiuney round 
the world by way of Turkey and Persia, 
visiting all the important Mohammedan 
settlements in Asia and Africa. He returned 
to Morocco for some months in 1897, 
and afterwards fixed bis permanent home 
in England, where he devoted himself to 
literature, journalism, and public lecturing. 

Besides Morocco, Meakin now made 
questions of social reform a special subject 
of study. In 1901, with a view to raking 
the standard of health and comfort among 
the working classes and to exposing the evil 
conditions of city slums, Mealdn organised 
a scheme for the delivery through the 
country of lectures on such themes, known 
as the ‘ Shaftesbury Leotiues.’ He often 
ieotui'cd himself, and in 1905 he took a 
leading part with Dr. John Brown Paton 
[q. v. Suppl. II] in forming the British Insti- 
tute of vSooial Sorvioo, under whose auspices 
the ‘ kShaftesbury Locturos ’ were continued. 
In 1906 he acted as special correspondent of 
the ‘ Tribune,’ a short-lived London daily 
newspaper, at the ooufetenoe of Algcciras. 
In 1902 lie received the Turldsh order of 
the Medjidie in recognition of his studies of 
Islam. He died in Hampstead Hospital, 
after a brief illness, on 20 June 1906, and 
was buried at Highgato cemetery. 

Mealdn married in 1900 Kate Alberta, 
daughter of G. J. Hclliwoll, sometime of 
Liverpool and afterwards of Vancouver. 
He had one son. 

As a writer on Morocco, Mealdn, though 
without any particular gift of style, was 
thorough and trustworthy. His chief pubii- 
eations ‘ The Moorish Empire ’ (1809, an 
historical epitome) ; ‘ Tho Land of the 
Moors’ (1901, a general description); ‘The 
Moors ’ (1902, a minute account of manners 
and customs), are standard works. Other 
books of his are : ‘ Life in Morocco and 
Glimp.se3 beyond ’ (1905) ; ‘ Model factories 
and Villages ’ (1906) ; ‘ Sons of Ishmael.’ 
With his wife, who helped him in many 
of his books, ho wrote tho article on 
Morocco in the ‘ Encyolopajdia Britannica ’ 
(11th edit.). 

[The Times, 30 June 1006 ; Who’s Who, 
1906 ; Progress, October 1906 ; introduction 
to The Moors, 1902 ; Athensum, June 1900 ; 
private information.] S. E. P. 

MEDD, PETER GOLDSMITH (1829- 
1908), theologian, bom on 18 July 1829, 
was eldest son of John Medd, E.R.G'.S., 


of Leyburn, Yorkshire, who practised at 
Stockport, by his wife Sarah, daughter 
of William Goldsmith. After education 
at King’s College, London, where he was 
associate in theology in 1849 and subse- 
quently honorary feUow, Medd matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, on 1 March 
1848, whence he migrated as scholar to 
University College, graduating B.A. there 
in 1852, and proceeding M.A. in 1865. He 
was fellow of University College from 1852 
to 1877, bursar in 1856, tutor from 1861 to 
1870, dean and librarian (1861). Taking 
holy orders in 1853, he served the curacy 
of St. Jolm the Baptist, Oxford (1858-67), 
and leaving Oxford in 1870 was rector 
of Barnes until 1876. He declined in 
1875 an offer of the bishopric of Brechin ; 
from 1876 till his death he was rector of 
North Cerney, Cirencester. In 1877 Medd 
was made honorary canon of St. Albans. 
He took a leading part in the establishment 
of Keble College, Oxford, of the council 
of wliich he was senior member in 1871. 
He was select preacher at Oxford in 1881 
and Bampton lecturer in 1882. His 
Bampton lectures, ‘ The One Mechator,’ 
published in 1884, although condensed and 
harsh in style, show great learning. In 
1883 lie was proctor in convocation for the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Medd took a keen interest in the liigher 
education of women, and represented his 
university on the council of Cheltenham 
Ladies’ Collego. He died, after a long 
ilhiesa, at North Cerney on 25 July 1908, 
and was buried there. He married on 
19 Jan. 1870 Louisa, daughter of Alexander 
Nesbitt of Byiield House, Barnes, who with 
six sons and two daughters survived him. 

A learned authority on the Liturgy, Medd 
edited with William Bright [q. v. Suppl. II] 
in 1S65 the ‘ Liber preeum publicarum 
eoelesim Anglican®,’ the Latin version of 
the Prayer Book. He contributed in 1869 
an historical introduction to Henry Basker- 
ville Walton’s edition of the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI and the ordinal of 
1549, and in 1892 he edited Andrewea’s 
‘ Greek Devotions ’ from a manuscript 
annotated by Aidrewes himself, which was 
discovered by Robert George Livingstone, 
tutor of Pembroke College. This manu- 
script was an earlier and more authentic 
transcript than that made in 1648 for 
Richard Drake, on which all previous 
editions had been based. Besides the 
works mentioned, Medd pnblislied several 
sermons and devotional volumes, inclu- 
ding : 1. ‘ The Christian Meaning of the 
Psalms and the Supernatural Character 
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of Cliriatian Trutli,’ 1862. 2. ‘ TIib Chiu’cli 
and Wesleyauism,’ 1868. 3. ‘ Homo Re- 
union,’ 1871. d. ‘ Cailiolic Uuily,’ 1875. 
5. ‘ The Country Clergyman’s Ideal,’ 1887. 
He also contributed the introductory memoir 
to ‘ Selected Letters of William Jlriglit,’ 
1003. 

[The Times, 28 July 1908 ; Brit. Miis. Cat.; 
private information.] W. B. O. 

MEDLICOTT, HENRY BENEDICT 
(1820-1905), geologist, born at Loughrea, 
CO. Galway, on 3 Aug. 1829, was second of 
three sons of Samuel Medlicott, rector of 
Loughrea, by his wife Charlotto, daughter 
of Colonel H. B. Dolj)liin, C.B. The eldest 
son, Joseph G. Medlicott {d. 1806), of the 
goologioal survey of India, afterwards in the 
Indian educational service, was auihov of 
a ‘ Cotton Hand-book for Bcng.al ’ (1802). 
Tbo youngest son, Samuol, bceanio rector 
of Bowues.s in Cumberland in 1877. 

Modhoott received bi.s early oducatiou 
partly in Eranoo, partly in Guernsey, 
and then onlored Trinity College, Dublin, 
wbera he graduated B.A. in 1850, with 
diploma and hououra in the school of 
civil ouginoering, proceeding M.A. in 1870. 
In 1851 ho joined the goologioal survey of 
Ireland, and worked for two yeans under 
Joseph Beeto Jukos [q. v.], when ho was 
transferred to tbo English stall and was 
engaged during 1853 in lield-woi'k in Wilt- 
shire. On 24 liai'oh 1854 ho joined the 
geological survey of India, and from August 
till 1862 was professor of geology at tlio 
Thomason Collogo of Civil Ifngiiiooiing at 
Riu'ld. During his vacations lie carried 
on geological field -rvork for tho survey 
under Dr. Thomas Oldham fq. v.]. In 1857, 
as a volunteer, he joined tho garilson of 
Rurld against the mutineers, and for his 
services was awarded tho Indian Mutiny 
medal. In 1862 ho rejoined the geological 
survey as deputy superinleirdont for Bengal. 

During his early yearn in Lidia, Medli- 
cott, Avitli his brother Joseph, investigated 
the stratigraphioal position of the Vindhyan 
series, and sought to se,parato theso ancient 
unfossiliforous and possibly pre-Cambrian 
strata from tho Gondwana sorios which 
ranges from upper palmozoic into mosozoic. 
Ill a memoir published by tho Indian 
survey in 1864 Medlicott dealt willi the 
structure of the southern portion of the 
Himalayan ranges, and expressed tho view 
that the elevation of tlio mouniain.s did not 
commence before tertiary times. Ho in- 
stituted somo comparisons between tho 
structure of the Alps and the Himalayas in 
a paper published by tlie Geological Society 


in 1868. In his opinion too littlo attention 
had been given to tho ofieots of sbiinkage 
and auhsidenoe, and ho questioned whether 
tho sea-lovcl baa permanently maintained 
the same radial distance from the centre of 
the earth. In the words of William Thomas 
Blanford [q. v. Suppl. 11], ‘Some of the 
views expressed by liiin required and have 
since received revision, but as an original 
description of mountain-buildmg, from a 
nniformitarian as opposed to a catastrophic 
point of view, it doaorvoa far more attention 
than it has received.’ 

In 1876 Medlicott succeeded Oldham as 
supemtendont of the geological aiu'vay of 
India, tbo title being altered to director 
in 1885. Ills duties kojit him mainly in 
Calcutta, whore ho gave tho most pains- 
taking ationtion to editing tho survey 
publications. 

Ho retired on 27 April 1887, and died at 
Clifton, Bristol, on 6 April 1906. Ho was 
elected E.R.S. in 1877, and in 1888 the 
Wolla.ston medal was awarded to him by 
tho Geological Society. Ho was president 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1879-81, 
and was a follow of Calcutta University. 

On 27 Oct. 1857 ho married at Landour 
(Laiidhaur) Louisa, .second dauglrtor of the 
Rev. D. II. Maunseil, by whom lie had throe 
sons and tlirco dauglitors. His wife, with 
one sou and 0110 daughter, survived him, 

His published works include : 1. ‘ Sketch 
of tho Geology of tho Punjab,’ 1874; re- 
vised 1888. 2. ‘ Manual of the Geology of 
India,’ two vols. (with W. T. Blantorcl), 
1879 ; now edit., revised by R. D. Oldham, 
1893. 3. ‘ Agnosticism and IMith,’ 1888. 

4. ‘ Tho Evolution of Mind in Man,’ 1802. 

[ObituarieH by W. T. Blanford, Proc. Roy, 
See. lx.xix. B. 1900, p. xix, and Naliiro, 
Ixxi. 1900, p. 612.] II. B. W. 

MEIKLEJOHN, JOHN MILLER 
DOW (1830-1902), writor of school books, 
bom in Edinburgh on 11 July 1830, was 
son of John Meiklejohn, an Edinburgir 
schoolmaster. Eduoalod at bis father’s 
private sohool (7 St. Autliony I’laco, Port 
llopotonu), he graduated M. A. at Edinburgh 
University on 21 April 1858, when ho was 
the gold modallistin Latin. Atau early ago 
ho devoted ]iim.scU' to Gorman pliilosophy, 
and wlien still under twenty produced for 
Bohn’s Philo, sophical Libiwy a translation 
of Immanuel Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason.’ Moildejohii hceanie a private 
schoolmaster, first in tho Lake district and 
then ill Orme Square and York Place, 
Loudon. He also lectured and engaged 
in journalism. His linguistic powers and 
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general interest in aftairs indueed him in 
186 i to act as a war correspondent in the 
Danish-German war, when he was arrested 
as a spy. But he was already busy with 
useful compilations for the schoolroom. 
Between 1802 and 1866 he issued ‘ An Easy 
English Grammar for Beginnera, being a 
Plain Doctrine of Words and Sentences ’ 
(Manchester, 4 parts). Eor some years 
lie published his schoolbooks for himself 
in Paternoster Square. In 1 869 he issued 
(jointly with Adolf Sonnensohein) ‘ The 
English Method of Teaching to Read,’ 
and tills was followed in 1870 by ‘The 
Fundamental Error in the Revised Code, 
with Special Reference to the Problem of 
Teacliing to Read.’ In 1874 Meiklejohn’s 
educational energy was rewarded by Ills 
appointment as assistant commissioner to 
the ciidoircd sohoola commission for 
Scotland. To the report of that commis- 
sion he contributed valuable educational 
suggestions. In 1876 Dr. Boll’s trustees 
instituted a ohair of the theory, history, 
and praotioo of education in St. Andrews 
University, and Meiklejohn was appointed 
as the first professor, lii his new capacity 
Meiklejohn from the outset exerted much 
influence on educational ideas at a tinic 
when the national system of education 
was undergoing comploto reconstruction. 
He was a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Journal of Eduoatiou ’ and was a fair 
and humorous oontrovcrsialist. Mean- 
while Moiklejolm steaclily coutinned to 
compile and edit school textbooks on 
history, geograjihy, and literature. His 
works, apart from numerous school texts 
and reading hooks for Blackwood’s educa- 
tional series (1883-7) and the like, included 
‘ The Book of the English Language ’ (1877), 
‘ The English Language : its Grammar, 
History, and Literature ’ (1886), and ‘ The 
British Empire : its Geography, Resources, 
Commerce, Land-ways, and Water-ways’ 
(1 891). His numerous geographical manuals 
adapted to modem use the work of James 
Cornwell [q.v. Suppl. II]. Meiklejohn’s series 
of school books, which was inaugurated in 
1894, included a book on Australasia (1897) 
and ‘ The Art of Writing English ’ (1899 ; 
4th edit. 1902). There followed ‘English 
Literature ; a New History and Survey from 
Saxon Times to the Death of Tcmiyson ’ 
(posthumous, 1904). Meiklejohn did much 
to raise the standard of school books in 
use throughout the country. A keen 
politician, he unsuooessMly contested the 
Tradeston division of Glasgow as a Glad- 
stonian liberal in 1886. 

He died at Asliford, Kent, on 5 April 


1902, and was buried there. He married 
Jane Cussans or de Cusanoo. Of his sons 
and daughters. Lieutenant H. B. Meikle- 
john, B.N., died on 18 May 1902. 

Besides the works mentioned Meiklejohn 
wa,s author of ‘An Old Educational Re- 
former, Dr. Andrew Bell ’ (Edinburgh, 12mo, 
1881), and he edited the ‘ Life and Letters 
of William BaUantyne Hodgson ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1883). 

[The Times, 7 April 1902 ; The Journal 
of Education, May 1903 ; Post Office Edin- 
burgh and Leith Dhectory, 1846-7 ; Meilde- 
johu’s works ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. E. G. de M. 

MELDRUM, CBARLES (1821-1901), 
meteorologist, bom at Kirkmichael, Banff, 
shire, in 1821, was son of William Meldrum, 
farmer, of Tomintoul, Banffshire. Educated 
at Marisohal College, Aberdeen, he was lord 
rector’s prizeman, and graduated M.A. in 
1844. In 1846 he was appointed to the 
education department, Bombay, and two 
years later was transferred to the Royal 
College of Mauritius as professor of mathe- 
matics. There later (8ir) Walter Besant 
fq. V. fiuppl. II] was a colleague and inti- 
male friend. In 1851 Meldrum founded 
the Mauritius Meteorological Society, which 
he served, for many years as secretary. 

In 1862 he was appointed govermnent 
observer in charge of the small meteoro- 
logical observatory then maintained at 
Port Louis. Here he devoted himself to 
the examination of sliips’ logs, and worked 
out the laws of cyclones in the Indian Ocean, 
work of great practical benefit to navigators, 
wliich brought considerable credit to the 
Mauritius observatory. The site at Port 
Louis was unsuilahle for a meteorological 
observatory, and with the support of Sir 
E. Sabine he was able to obtain the erection 
of a new station at Pamplemousses — a site 
unhappily marshy and fever-slrioken. Here 
the foundation stone of the Royal Alfred 
Observatory was laid in 1870 by the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The principal work of the 
obseivatory was as before the study of the 
movement of storms, but from 1880 photo- 
graphs of the solar smfaee have been taken 
doily to supplement the series made at 
Greenwich and Dehra Dun for a continuous 
record of the number of spots on the sun. 

In 1876 Meldmm was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in the same year the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by 
the imiversity of Aberdeen. He was made 
G.M.G. m 1886, and was a member of the 
governor’s council from 1880 until bis 
retirement from service in 1896, when he 
returned to England, settling at Southsea. 
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H 0 died at Edinburgli on 28 August 1901. 
He married in 1870 Cbarlotte, daughter of 
Percy Fitzpatrick. 

[Monthly Notices, Royal Astron. Soe. Ixii. 
243, 1S02 ; P. J. Anderson, Records of Mari- 
schal College, ii. 610 ; Proo. Roy. Soo. 190D ; 
Who’s Who, 1901.] A. R. H. 

MELLON, Mna. SARAH JANE, for- 
merly Jane Woolgae (1824-1909), 

actress, born at Gosport, Hampshire, on 
8 July 1824, was daughter of a tailor 
named Woolgar, who went on the stage in 
1829 and proved an indifferent tragedian. 
He gave his child an excellent professional 
training. Maldng her first appearance at 
Plymouth in May 1836, as Leolyn in ‘ The 
Wood Demon,’ she quicldy acquhod n 
reputation as a ‘ young phenomenon,’ pror- 
foi'juing at HalEax, York, Nottingliain, and 
on the Worcester circuit. Subsequently 
she studied music, and at Birininglmin in 
1841, during the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
the operatic vocalists [see Patou, Maby 
Ann], sang for five nights as Adidgiaa in 
‘ Norma.’ In November 1842 she fulfilled 
a suooessful engagomont at tho Theatre 
Royal, Manoheater, where she appeared as 
Ophelia. 

On 9 Oot. 1843 Miss Woolgar made her 
London ddWt at the Adelphi as Cleopatra 
in Selby’s burlatta ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
With the Adelplii she was long associated. 
Her first original oharaoter there was in 
T. Bgorton Willcs’s romiuvtic drama ‘ The 
Roll of tho Drum ’ on 16 October. On 
8 AprU 1844 she joined the Kccloys at the 
Lyceum, and after appcarhig in several 
light pieces she rendered to great advantage 
the part of Mercy in Sth'ling’a version of 
‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’ 

In the autumn of 1844 the Adelphi 
reopened rmder the management of Benja- 
min Webster and Madame Celeste, and the 
golden period of Miss Wooigar’s career at 
that tliealro began. On 14 October she 
showed dramatio feeling as Lazarillo in 
Bouoioault’s ‘ Don Cesar do Bazair.’ At 
the Haymarket on 18 Nov. (owing to 
the sudden illness of Madame Vestris) she 
played Lady Alice Hawthorn, on haE a 
day’s notice, in the same author’s new 
Qomedy ‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts.’ 
She returned to tho Adelphi at Easter 1845, 
and afterwards fulfilled some provincial 
engagements with her father. At the 
Adelphi on 11 March 1847 she was the 
origmal Lemuel in Buokstone’s melodrama 
‘ The Flowers of the Forest.’ Dickens 
spoke of this performance as the most 
remarkable and complete piece of melo- 


drama he had seen. Appearances in a 
variety of unimportant dramas, farces 
and burlesques followed. After a severe 
ilhiess. she reappeared at the Adelphi on 
1 March 1862 as Phoebe to Wright’s 
Paul Pry, acting ‘ with her usual correct 
perception of oharaoLer and vivacity.’ 
In April 1853 she was Mrs. Vane in 
‘ Masks and Faces,’ and among hot original 
characteriaations in 1854 was Anne Mus- 
gravo in Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s 
‘ Two Loves and a Life ’ (20 May). 

In 1866 Miss Woolgar joined the Lyceum 
company under Charle.? Dillon, appearing 
there on 16 Sept, as Florizel in the burlesque 
of ‘ Perdita,’ to the Perdita of Miss Marie 
Wilton (Lady Bancroft), who then made her 
metropolitan debut. On 16 Oot. she waa 
the origin.al Constance in ‘ The Three 
Musketeers.’ In March 1867 she gave a 
notable rendoriag of Ophelia, and in the 
following Christmas sustained a leading 
character in tho Oriental pantomime of 
‘ Lalla Rookh.’ On 20 Jan. 1868 she waa 
tho original Countess do Montolona in 
Leigh Hunt’s comedy ‘ Lovens’ Amaze- 
ments.’ At this period sho wn.s married to 
Alfred Mellon [q. v.], tho musician, and 
thoncol'orth acted under her married name. 

On tho opening of tho now Adelplii 
Theatre on 27 Deo. 1868, Mrs. Mellon 
played Memory in tho apropos sketoh 
‘ Mr. Webster’s company is requested at a 
Photograpliic Boirdc,^ afterwards dolivermg 
Bhirley Brooks’s inaugural address in tho 
same oharaoter. Her finest original role at 
this period was Cathorino Duval in Watts 
Phillips’s ‘ Tho Dead Heart ’(10 Nov. 1859). 
In January 1860 her Mrs. Gratohit in 
‘ Tho Christmas Carol ’ was liighly praised 
by Prof. Ilciiiy Morluy. On 20 March 
1860, at Covent Garden, in aid of the 
funds of tho ill-fated Dramatic College, 
she jilayed Black-Eycd Susan in Douglas 
JoiTold’s drama to T. P. Cooke’s WilHain, 
notable as Cooke’s last apipearaiioo on tho 
siago. At tho Adelphi on 10 vSept. 1860, 
when ‘ Tho CoUoen Bawn ’ was performed 
for tho first time in England, Mis. Mellon 
played Anno Chute, ‘ winning, perhaps, the 
foremost honours of tlie niglit ’ (Mobley). 
Her acting with J. L. Toole at tho Adelphi 
in Oot. 1864 in ‘ Tho Area BoUo ’ Diokens 
described in a letter as quite admirable. 
In September 1805 her Nan in ‘ Good for 
Nothing ’ was said by a competent critic 
to be as excellent in its way as Jeffer- 
son’s Rip Van, Wiuklo, which it thon pre- 
ceded. On 6 Oct. 1867 the Adelphi was 
reopened under her own supervision (but 
not responsible management). She then 
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demonstrated her versatility by playing 
Pcff Woffington in ‘ Masks and Paces ’ and 
Tom Croft in ‘ The School for Tigers.’ 
On 26 Deo. 1867 she was the original Sally 
Goldstraw in Charles Dickens and Willde 
Ooilins’s drama ‘ No Thorouglifare.’ In 
March 1875 she played Mrs. Sqneers in a 
revival of Halkday’s version of ‘ Nicholas 
Nioldehy,’ and in the foUowing October 
Gietclieu to Joe Jefferson’s Rip Van 
Winkle. But, failing to keep step with 
the steady inai'oh towards naturahioss, she 
came to bo considered stilted and over 
pronounced, and she gradually lost caste. 
On 15 May 1878 a testimonial performance 
of ‘ The Green Bushes ’ was given on her 
behalf at Drury Lane, when Madame 
Celeste made her last appearance on the 
stage. On 14 May 1879 she imppeared 
at the Adolphiias Mrs. Candour in a revival 
of ‘ The School for Scandal,’ and there on 
24 April 1880 she played Mrs. O’Kelly in 
the first porlormanoe given in England of 
‘ The Shatighraun. ’ On 2 Angus t foUoOTng, 
at the Haymarkct, she wag the original 
Miss Sniffe in Bouoioault’s comedy ‘ A 
Bridal Tour,’ She remained on the stage 
tiJI 1883. 

Mrs. Mellon died at her residence, 
Vardeas Road, Wands wortli Common, 
after a very brief illness, on 8 Sept. 1909, and 
was buried in Bromptoii cemetery beside 
her husband, whom she survived forty-two 
years. She left two daughters, of whom 
the yoiuiger, Miss Mary Woolgar Mellon, 
became an actress. 

‘ In lier inimo,’ writes John Coloman, 

' Mis.s Woolgar was one of the most accom- 
jilished all-round actresses of her day; 
tragedy, comedy, melodrama, farce, or | 
burlesque — ^nothing came amiss to her. . . . ' 
In high comedy she lacked distinction and 
hauteur ; but a plenitude of sprighlline.g9, 
piquancy, and even elegance, atoned for 
this drawback.’ At the Victorian Era 
Exliibitiou in Earl’s Court in 1897 was 
shown a wator-oolour drawing, by T. 
Harrington Wilson, of Mrs, Mellon as 
Laura in ‘Sweethearts and Wives’ (1849), 
lent by the artist. At the Toole sale at 
Sotheby’s in November 1906 were sold 
an oil-painting by R. Clothier of Toole 
and IVGss Woolgar in the milkmaid scene 
from ‘ The Willow Copse’ (1869) and a 
water-colour sketch by Alfred Edward 
Chalon of Miss Woolgar as the Countess in 
‘ Taming a Tartar.’ 

[Thomas Marshall’s Lives of the Most 
Celebrated Actors and Actresses (1847); 
Theatrical Journal, vol. xi, 1854 ; Era 
Almanaoks for 187G and 1877 ; Gentle- 


man’s Magazine, Oot. 18SS ; T. Edgar 
Pemberton’s Dickens and the Stage; Prof. 
Henry Morley’s Journal of a London Playgoer ; 
John Coleman’s The Truth about ‘ The Dead 
Heart,’ 1890; The Bancroft Memoirs, 1909; 
Daily Telegraph, 10 Sept. 1909 ; Athenseum, 
18 Sept. 1909 ; personal research.] W. J. L. 

MELVILLE, ARTHUR (1866-1904), 
artist, born at Loanhead of Gutlnie, Porfar- 
slme, on 10 April 1865 [Parish Register), 
Avas fourth son (in the family of seven 
sons and two daughters) of Arthur Mol- 
viUo, a coachman, by his Avife Margaret 
Wann. When Arthur Ava,s quite young 
the family removed to East Linton, a 
picturesque village on the Haddington- 
sliire Esk. There he Avent to school, and 
at an early age wag apprenticed to a grocer. 
Devoted to draAving from childhood, he gave 
up a situation at Dalkeith, when about 
twenty, and wont to Edinburgh, dotennined 
to become an artist. He Avorked Avith 
energy and enthusiasm in the school of art, 
and later in the life school of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, receiving enoomagement 
from J. CampbeU Noble. R.S.A,, of Avhom 
ho Avas a personal pupil. 

In 1876 lie exhibited for the first time 
at the Scottish Academy, and during the 
next fuAV years painted some oil pictures 
of homely inoidout, Avlfioh seomnd the 
interest of one or tAVO local ooimoisseurs and 
led to Iiis going to Paris in 1878. There 
he studied at Julien’s Pa,ssage Panorama 
atelier and sketched on the quays. He 
also painted at Qrez and GranAdUe, and 
it Avas in the work then done in water- 
colour, though lus oil pictures possessed 
distmotive quahties also, that he began 
to reveal the special qualities Avlueh 
developed rapidly and distinguished his art 
to the end. Three years later, in 1881, 
he Avent to Egypt. Avhere he found material 
and effects eminently suited to stimulate 
bis artistic development. From Egypt he 
Avent by Suez and Aden to Kurraehi, 
whence he found his Avay up the Persian 
Gulf to Bagdad, rode aoro-ss Asia Minor 
to the Black Sea, and took steamer to 
Constantinople. During these two years he 
made many striking draAvings and stored 
up a wealth of impressions, Avhioh bore fruit 
in future years. 

When Melville returned to Scotland, 
the artistic movement, which issued in 
what came to be knoAvn as the Glasgow 
school, had already begun. There was a 
certain affinity between his Avork and 
that of the young Glasgow painters. Meet- 
ing Mr. (now Sir James) Guthrie and 
E. A. Walton at Cookhumspath in 1883, 
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MoMEe associated himsoK with them. Ho 
had already achieved a more iudividual 
style than they, and lua strong personality 
helped to accelerate and mould the 
Glasgow movement, but he on his part 
was influenced by the Glasgow artists’ 
enthusiasm and audacity in experiment. 
During the foUowing years, besides com- 
pleting many Eastern sketches, ho painted 
in water-coloui's in the Orkneys ; but the 
most important pictures which he produced 
before leaving Edinburgh for London in 
1888 wore several oil portraits, amongst 
them ‘ The Flower Girl ’ (1883), ‘ Miss 
Ethel OroaU’ (1886), and the ‘Portrait of 
a Lady ’ sIioto at the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1889, each in its way a tour 
de force. A visit to Spain and Tangier 
in 1889-90 was followed in 1892 by an 
expedition to northern Spain with Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn. Those journeys supplied 
Melville -with motives tor a aeries of 
important drawings o.xoouted on a larger 
scale and more subtle and mastoily in style 
and finer in colour than their predeecssons. 
Venice in 1894 was Ids next fruitful 
ventiu'o. After 1897 he devoted more atten- 
tion to oil painting. There, however, 
his work, although always interesting and 
powerful, was more e.xporimental and less 
satisfying, and, in portraiture at least, 
tended to extravagance. Li 1904 ho was 
again in Spain, at San Sebastian, Granada, 
and Barcelona, but he oontraoted tjTphoid 
fever wlrile there, and on 29 Aug. ho died 
from its aftor-offects, at Ills rosidence, 
Redlands, Witley, Surrey. His body was 
cromated and his ashes Eo in Brookwood 
cemetery. 

On 18 Deo. 1899 he married in London 
Ethel, daughter of David CroaE' of South- 
field, Liborlon, Midlotliian, who, with a 
daughter, survived Mm. Mrs. Molvillo has 
a charcoal drawing of liim by Sir James 
Guthrie ; Mr. Graham Robertson, an 
intimate friend, made two sketches of liini, 
wliioli remain in Ms own possession. 

MelviEe was elected an associate of the 
Royal Sooltisli Academy in 1886, and was 
for some years a member of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colom' Society. In London 
he became an associate of the Royal 
Water Colour Society in 1889 and fuE 
member in 1900. The National Gallery 
of Scotland possesses ‘ A Moorish Proces- 
sion,’ one of the finest of Ms Tangier 
drawings, and ‘ Christmas Eve,’ one of four- 
large oil pictures iEustrating Christmas 
carols, upon wMoh ho was engaged at Ms 
death; the Glasgow GaEery has an im- 
portant water-colour, ‘ The Capture of a 


Spy,’ and in the water-colour coEection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
is ‘ The Little BuE Fight — Bravo Toro 1 ’ 
There are also notable di-awings by Mm in 
the Luxemhoui'g, Paris, and the Metro- 
poEtan Museum, New York. 

[Information from Mrs. MelviEe and Mr. 
J. C. Noble ; exhibition catalogues ; R.S.A. 
Report, 1904 ; Baldn-in Brown, The Glasgow 
School of Painters, 1908 (with photographic 
portrait) ; J. L, Caw, Scottish Painting, 1908 1 

J. L. C. 

MEREDITH, GEORGE (1828-1909), 
novehst and poet, was horn at 73 High 
Street, Portsmouth (the Lyinport of ‘ Evan 
Harrington ’), on 12 Feb. 1828. His gi-eat- 
grandfatlicr, Jolm Meredith, was living at 
Portsea in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and there in the parish church 
his son Melcliizcdck or MoloMsedeo was 
baptised in Jrme 1703. ‘ Mel ’ early in Efe 

hecaino a tailor and naval outfitter in the 
cliiel street of Portsmouth, and Ms business 
soon became the leading one of its kind 
in the port (there is a reference to it iii 
chap. vi. of the second vol. of Marryat’s 
Peter Simple, 1834). His ambitions ranged 
beyond the counter ; ho was on friendly 
terms with many distinguished customers, 
was welcomed ns a diner-out, and 
talked Eke Sychioy Smith. He kept 
horses and hunted, was a member of a local 
Freemasons’ Lodge, and joiaed the Ports- 
mouth yeomanry as an officer on Napoleon’s 
threat of invasion. In 1801 and 1803-4 
he rvas a cliurcliwardon in the parish chnroli 
of St. Thomas, to wMch ho presented two 
offertory plates. He died on 10 July 1804, 
leaving a largo family by Ms wife Anne, 
like himself, tall, handsome, and (it is said) 
the daughter of a solicitor in good practice. 
‘Mol’s ’son, Gustavo Urmston (1797-1876), 
whoso name was changed subsequently 
to Augustus Armstrong, succeeded to the 
busm.es.s. Though not without commercial 
ability, he was wild and extravagant, being, 
possibly, hampered by Ms fatlior’s grand 
ideas. Ho married in 1824 Jane Eliza 
(1802-1833), daughter of Michael Maona- 
mara of the Point, Portsmouth, ‘ an old 
inhabitant’ of the towm. The only oMld 
of this marriage was George Meredith, 
born above the ancestral shop and baptised 
on 9 April 1828 in the church of St. Thomas, 
just seven months hoforo the death of Mrs. 
‘Mel,’ his grandmother. In July 1833 his 
mother died, the business fell into a rapid 
decline, and the father migrated first to 
London and subsequently to Cape Town. 
Ho retired after 1800 to 2 Oxfoi-d ViEaa 
(now 60 Elm Grove), Southsea, where Ms son 
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■risited liim ocoasionally, and he died there 
on 18 Jmie 1876. Hia second ndfc (Me 
cook), Matilda (Bnckett), died in 1885, 
aged sixty-seven, and they are interred 
together in the Higldand Eoad cemetery, 
Southsea. The four ‘daughters of the 
shears,’ as Meredith called the great Mel’s 
daughters in ‘ Evan Harrington,’ were all 
exceedingly beautiful, and they married men 
somewhat above their own social station. 
The eldest, Anne Eliza, married in April 
1809 Thomas Burbey, banker, of 4G High 
Street, Portsmouth, who became mayor of 
the town in 1833. The second, Louisa, 
married in March 1811 Jolui Read, consul- 
general for the Azores. The tliird, Harriet, 
married Jolm Hellyer, a brewer ; and the 
youngest, Catherine Matilda, married, also 
in St. Thomas’s church, on 28 Oct. 1819, 
(Sir) Saninel Buidon Ellis [q. v.]. Throe 
of these aunts can be identified without 
difficulty, mutatis mutandis, for Meredith 
never mimicked environment too closely, 
in ‘ Evan Harrington.’ 

Meredith’s fii'st ten or twelve years were 
spent at Portsmouth, where he enjoyed the 
hospitality of his aunts, their friends and 
relatives. Pic wont as a day hoy to St. 
Paul’s ohuroh school, Southsea ; afterwards 
the trustees of his motlicr’s small estate 
put him to a boardmg school in the town, 
Ids chief recollections of which centred 
round the dtearmess of the Sunday ser- 
vices and the reading of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ Early in 1843 ho was sent to 
the Moravian School at Neuwied on the 
Rhine, ten miles north-west of Coblentz, 
where Professor Henry Morley had pre- 
ceded him about five years. He remained 
there until the close of 1844, when ho re- 
turned home to be articled to a solicitor 
in London. ' He began to learn in earnest, 
though never very systematically, at Neu- 
wied, and his ideas were much enlarged, 
but he was mainly self-educated. He 
studied Goethe and Richter. His sym- 
pathy with the German point of view in 
^Farina,’ ‘ Harry Richmond,’ ‘ The Tragic 
Comedians,’ ‘ One of our Conquerors,’ and 
elsewhere is sometimes attributed to his 
sojourn upon the Rhine when he was 
fifteen ; hut Ms stay at Neuwied was brief 
and his aUusious to it in later life were very 
Jimited and inconclusive. He read German 
with perfect ease, but spoke it indifferently, 
with less ease, indeed, than lie spoke Ereneli, 
which he wrote with facility. 

In 1845 he was articled to Richard Stephen 
Chamook of 10 Godliman Street, lawyer and 
antiquary, who is thought to have oomhined 
certain of the traits of the two uncles in 


‘ Richard Eevorel.’ Chamook was a Bohe- 
mian and a ‘ character ’ who, in 1847-8, 
when he became accessible to Meredith, 
was one of the ‘ old boys ’ of the Arundel 
Club. George’s income during this peiiod 
was very small and irregular, and ho fre- 
quently lived on a single bowl of porridge 
a day. His recreation was walldng out 
into Surrey. His patrimony had dwindled, 
and seeing no definite prospect in the Jaw 
he toned instinctively to journalism. At 
or through the Ai’undel Club he obtained 
introductions to R. H. Home, Lord Jolm 
Manners, and Charles Dickens, through 
whom he hoped to obtain work on the 
‘ Standard,’ ‘ Household Words,’ and other 
papers. Twenty-four of his earlie,st poems 
were contributed to ‘ Household Words,’ 
while he acted as ‘ writing master ’ to a small 
circle of amateurs who sent other poems 
to the same periodical. In 1849 he began 
sending contributions, including a piece 
on Kos.siith, to ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ and 
on 7 July a poem by him on ‘ Chillian- 
wallah ’ was printed there. He had already 
made the acquaintance of ‘ Ned ’ [Edward] 
Gryffydh, son of Thomas Love Peacock 
[q. V.] ; had walked with Mm to Brighton, 
and afterwards met, at his rooms near 
the British Museum, his attractive if 
flighty sister, Mary Ellen, who had manned, 
in Jan, 1844, Lieutenant Edward Nioolls 
(commander of H.M.S. Dwarf) and was left 
a widow witliin four months of the marriage. 
Extraordinarily gifted, young, poor, am- 
bitious, Meredith was admitted into the 
intimacy of the Peacock circle. He played 
cricket TOth Mis. Nicolls’s little daughter, 
Edith, and took Ms place among Mrs. 
Nicolls’s many admirers. In successive 
months he, young Peacock, Mrs. Nieolls, 
Chamook, and other friends, edited the 
manuscript periodical ‘ The Monthly 
Observer,’ which ran from March 1848 to 
July 1849 (cf. Atlienceum, 24 Aug. 1912). 
Mrs. Nioolls was at least seven years older 
than Meredith, hut they were married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on 9 Aug. 1849. 
They paid visits to Felixstowe and else- 
where, and then, depending oMeily upon a 
small Portsmouth legacy, spent a year or 
more abroad before taldng up their resi- 
dence at Weybridge. There they boarded 
at The Limes, the house of Mrs. Macirone, 
a Mghly cultured woman, where Meredith 
met ,among others, Sir Alexander Duff 
Gordon, Ms accomplished wife (Lucy), Ejne 
Crowe, Tom Taylor, and Samuel Lucas of 
‘ The Times,’ whose ‘ Mornings of the 
Recess ’ formed the literary causerie most 
valued by men of letters. Two miles across 
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the ferry stood Peacock’s house at Lower 
Halliford. Meredith’s youthful admira- 
tion for Peacock bore fruit iu a genuine 
though not yery close influence. Wliile 
still at Weybridge Meredith dedicated his 
‘ Poems ’ of 1851 to ‘ Thomas Love Peacock, 
Esq. , . . with the profound admiration 
and affectionate respect of his son-hi-law, 
Weybridge, May 1861.’ In. all probability 
Peacock had assisted m the publication of 
the voliune, which was issued by Peacock’s 
friends, J. W. Parker & Son of West 
Strand, and which coat the poor author 
about 601. (a single copy has since fetched 
as much as 301.). Parker & Son also 
published ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ to tho pages 
of wliich Peacock’s daughter and son-ui- 
law were early contributors. An ‘ Essay on 
Gastronomy and Ciyilisation ’ (Dee. 1861) 
is signed M[ary] M[eredith] ; it was subse- 
quently expanded into a little book. Two 
among George Meredith’s earliest identified 
single poems, ‘ Invitation to the Country ’ 
and ‘ Sweot of the Year,’ also appeared in 
‘ Fraser ’ (Aug. 1851, June 1862). While still 
at Weybridge, with ‘ duns loiocldng at tho 
door,’ Meredith began working at ‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,’ much of it being read 
aloud to his little .step-daughter, and many 
passages declaimed to Janet Duff Gordon, 
his literary E^eria of a few years later. In 
1853 Peacock invited Meredith and his ivifc, 
whose struggle ivith poverty threatened 
to overwhelm them, to live in his house. 
There Arthur Gryfiydh (1853-90), tho only 
child of the union, was bom on 11 June 
1853. Soon after Peacock installod the 
young family in a cottage (stiU standing) 
at Lower Halliford. 

‘ No sun warmed my roof -tree,’ Meredith 
was said to have exclaimed in later years ; 
‘ the marriage was a blunder,’ Tho course 
of estrangement, though not its cause, is 
traced hnplioitly in ‘ Modern Love.’ Out- 
wardly relations were amicable, and visits 
were paid to the FitzGeralds (nephews of 
the author ot ‘ Omar’) at Seaford, and were 
retiu'iied. Li 1868 Mrs. Meredith went 
oS to Capri with the artist Henry WaUis, 
eventually returning to Weybridge, where 
she died at Grotto Cottage in 1861. Mere- 
dith claimed his son, and for a time they 
lived together iu London, no ono knows 
where, or upon what resources. Ned Pea- 
cock and his son, however, were still 
occasional visitors, as they continued to 
be for at least another ten years. 

In Meredith’s fii-st volume, ‘ Poems ’ of 
1861, there is nothing, perhaps, altogether 
first rate, for the ‘ Love in the Valley,’ 
as we know it, was rewritten in 1878. 


But the general level of accomplishment 

and beauty is high ; there is daring in 
the young poet’s rhythmical experiments 
without rhyme. Although Meredith often 
complained lator of the lack of encourage- 
ment extended to his early efiorts, his first 
volume won much praise. W. M. Rossetti 
then twenty-two years old, described 
it as Keatsian in the ‘ Critic ’ (16 Nov ) 
and Charles ICingsley in ‘ Fiuser ’ (Deo. 1851) 
put tho ‘ Love Poems ’ above Herrick’s^ 
Tennyson also wi-ote that he found the 
verse of ‘ Love in tho VaUoy ’ very sweet 
upon his lips. Tho quinine, so distinctive 
of Meredith’s later verse, was imported later. 
Meredith’s second venture, ‘ Tlie Shavinii 
of Shagpat : An Arabian EntertainmenV 
followed in 1855. It is a fantasia on the sub- 
ject-matter of ‘ Tho Arabian Nights,’ easily 
outstripping its forerunner, Beokford’s 
‘ Vathok,’ in the skill ivith ivhich it catches 
the oriental spirit. Arabic students have 
indeed sought a lost original. The author 
expressly repudiated any elaborate ailegori- 
cal intention. George Eliot in ‘ The Leader ’ 
(5 Jan. 1856) desoribed it as a work of 
genius — ^poetic.al genius, and as ‘an apple 
tree among tho trees of tho wood.’ 

‘ Farina : a Legend of Cologne,’ wliioh 
followed the Arab tale in 1867, is a rather 
slighter burlesque or ironical sketch, some- 
thing in the vein of Peacock, aimed at the 
mcdimval and romantio lalo. George Eliot 
praised it, though without very much 
emphasis, in tho ‘ Westminster Review ’ 
October 1867. 

All three volumes had been easel-piecos 
from wiiich the author could hardly with 
reason expect pecuniary return, and from 
1866, when Meredith sovored his con- 
nection with Halliford, down to tlie oloae 
of 1868, we can only oonjocture liis means 
of support. Extremely jioor, he almost 
despaired of literature while doing a certain 
amount of hackwork and supplemontmg his 
slender income by ocoa.sional journalism. 
Ho may possibly have received some assist- 
ance from his father’s sisters. His home 
was temporarily fixed in London. There at 

8 Hobury Street, Chelsea, ' The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverol,’ oommonced at Tho Limes, 
was ooncludocl with comparative raihdity, 
during 1868-9. Published in 1859, it was 
reviewed with ontliusiasm in ‘Cope’s Tobacco. 
Plant ’ by James Thomson [q. v.] in May, 
and favourably by the ‘ Athenmum ’ on 

9 July 1859 ; on 14 Ootohor ‘ The Times ’ 
devoted three columns to it. Mudie, it 
seems, took three hundred copies, but then 
lost nerve owing to suspicion of ‘ low 
ethical tone ’ formulated by the ‘ Spooiator.’ 
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The main idea of the Look, the victimisa 
tion of the Faiiy Prince hero by a fond 
paternal system of education, was suggested 
by Herbert Spencer’s famous article in the 
‘British Quarterly Review’ (April 1868). 
fldtli occasional hints from ‘ Tristran: 
Shandy,’ ‘ iSmile,’ and the more receni 
‘ The Caxtons.’ In this book Mereditl 
first and successfully assumes the airily 
Olympian and omniscient manner whicb 
is the inspiration of bis genius and it 
not explained by anything in his personal 
experience or training. But his power was 
little recognised. Nineteen years elapsed 
before a second edition was called for, 
and Meredith realised that he could not 
look to hooks for a living. He thcretipon 
definitely accepted regular work for the 
‘ Ipswich Journal,’ now the ‘ East Anglian 
Daily Times.’ The offer was duo to oon- 
nectious formed in his early London days 
through Charnock with Eoakea, proprietor 
of the ‘Ipswich Journal,’ and other news- 
paper mon, among whom was Algernon 
Bortliwiok. Every Thursday or Friday 
he posted a leading article (occasionally 
two, for the second of wliioh he was 
expressly paid) and two columns of 
news-notes, for which he received approxi- 
mately 200Z. per amnim. Ho spoke with 
feeling later of the Egyptian hondago of 
(tory) journalism ; Imt the leaders and notes 
were admirably done (DoLWAir, ]^ew 
Review, March 1803). Indireotly ‘ Richard 
Foverol ’ did Meredith service, for it 
brought him into nearer contact with 
Swinburne, Moiickton Mihes, and the 
Pre-Raphaelite group. At a meeting with 
Swinburne during tho summer of 1869 in the 
Isle of Wight, Swinbrnme at ono sitting 
‘ composed before our eyes his poem “ Laus 
Veneris”’ (M. PnoiiADiis), and in a 
letter to the ‘ Spectator ’ of 7 June 1862 
Swinburne protested with chivalrous elo- 
quence against the freezing reception accor- 
ded to ‘ Modern Love ’ in the ‘ Spectator. ’ 
In 1869-60 Meredith had returned to the 
sand and pines and river that he loved, 
and it was while ho was lodging in High 
Street, Esher, that Janet Dun Gordon 
stumbled acoidentaEy upon him and his 
son Arthur. The Duff Gordons’ pi-oximity, 
between Esher and Oxshott, determined Ms 
settlement at Copsham in a fit dwelling for 
a poet, on a breezy common, close to the 
humming pine woods, beMncl Claremont and 
the Black Pool — a small lake surrounded 
by tall dark trees and frequented by a 
stately boron (Janet Ross, Early Days Be- 
called, 1891). At the Dufi Gordons, he was 
introduced to notable people, such as Mrs. 


Norton, Kinglake, Millais, Sir F. B. Head, 
G. F. Watts, and at Copsham he continued 
to live for sis years. An epicure of aristo- 
cratic type in his zest for choice living and 
varied society, he was afSiotod with a weak 
stomach and tormented by a constitutional 
flatulence which he sought to exorcise by 
many-sided activity ; thence came conference 
\rith and observation of all sorts and con- 
ditions of mon. He scoured the countryside 
by night and day with a hawk’s eye for 
uncommon types ; of sportsmen, cricketers, 
prize-fighters, boxers, race meetings, and 
alehouse assemblies he was over, as his books 
attest, a connoisseur. During the second 
half of 1859 he contributed six poems to 
successive numbers of ‘ Ones a Week,’ in- 
cluding ‘ The Last Words of Juggling Jerry ’ 
(3 Sept.), and on 11 Feh. 1860, besides 
submitting one or two short stories, 
traces of wMoh have since disappeared, 
he began in the same periodical the 
serial publication of ‘ Evan Harrington, 
or He would be a Gentleman,’ which was 
illustrated by Charles Keene. Keene, 
Sandys, Millais, and Rossetti wore among 
the illustrators of ‘ Once a Week,’ and 
ivith these Meredith became familiar. 

‘ Evan Harrmgton ’ is the most real, 
and perhaps the most generally enter- 
taining, of all Meredith’s novels. It 
describes in a sardonio vein the frantic 
attompts of Bran’s sisters (and sidelights 
bore are assumed to have been drawn 
from a whimsical observation of bis oim 
paternal aunts) to escape from the Demo- 
gorgon of Tailordom. The spirit of ‘ Great 
Mel,’ who dies before tho action begins, 
pervades the book. In so far as lie ever 
drew his characters direct from life Janet 
Dull Gordon (Mrs. Janet Boss from 1860), 
who begins now to be a regular corre- 
spondent, was bis model for Rose Jocelyn 
(see Mbs. Ross, T/ie Fourth Generation, 
1912). ‘ Evan Harrington ’ was much more 
remunerative than its predecessor, and 
was pirated in America before the year 
was out. But again it proved a disappoint- 
ment. The ‘ Saturday Review,’ which 
had condemned ‘Richard Feverel’ for 
ts afieotations, wearisome word-painting, 
ind immorality, described ‘ Evan Hairing- 
lon ’ os a surprisingly good novel ; the other 
papers either ignored or damned it with 
■apid mouthings. 

The next three years (1861-4) were 
imong the busiest in. Meredith’s life, al- 
hough his novel-irating was temporarily 
interrupted. He wrote much poetry, 
lublishing in 1862 an autobiographical 
jommentary (now in the mood of Hamlet, 
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now in that of Leontcs) upon liis first love 
and his disillusion in ‘ Modern Love {perhaps 
‘the most intensely modem poem ever 
written’) and Poems of the English 
Boadside.’ The hoolt included ‘Juggling 
Jerry,’ ‘ Tho Old Chartist,’ and other poems 
reprinted from ‘ Once a Week,’ besides 
twelve now poems. He became a contributor 
to the ‘ Morning Post,’ and in 1862 began 
reading for the publisliers Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, ill adchtion to his editorial contri- 
butions to tho ‘ Ipswich Journal.’ His 
connection with Chapman & Hall ivns soon 
close. Batches of mauusoripts wore for- 
warded periodically, and on blank en- 
closed slips headed by the titles, Moredilh 
insoribod crisp, sharp, and cpigranimatio 
criticism. Once a week or thereabouts ho 
interviewed authors in tho firm’s old office, 
193 Piccadilly. By rejecting ‘ East Lynne ’ 
it has been estimated that he lost the 
firm a round sum of money. Ho also de- 
clined works by Hugh Conway, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mr. Baring Gould, Herman Mcrivalo, 
Outhberti Bede, Stopniak’s ‘ Uudovgrouud 
Eussia.’ ‘ Tho Heavenly Twins,’ and ‘ Some 
Emotions and a Moral.’ Samuel Butler’s 
‘ Erowhon ’ ho cli.'iraissocl ivilh a ‘ Will not 
do,’ and Shaw’s ‘ Immaturity ’ 1^111 a ‘ No.’ 
Oil tho other hand ho encouraged William 
Black, Sir Edwiu Arnold, Thomas Hardy, 
Oliva Sohreinor, and George Ois.sing. 
Meredith was deeply interested in tho work 
of his younger contomporarioH ; Gissing 
and Thomas Hardy conCoaaod no small 
obligation to his cncourngomont. But ho 
often vaoillatod in his opinions ol both 
current and past literature. 

Meredith was now earning probably over 
6001 a year ; the death of Ilia wife in 1801 
and of her mothor-m-law. Lady Nicolls, 
within two years, meant the ultimate as well 
ns tho actual pecuniary responsibility for liis 
son Arthur, to whom ho had become peril- 
ously devoted, lie was in 'Pirul and Italy 
with his son during the summer of 1801. 
Arthur was first sent in Oolobor 1802 to 
Norwich grammar school under Dr. Jessopp, 
who had become a close friend, and i hen to a 
Pestalozzi school near Berne (recommended 
by G. H. Lewes, suggestive in some ways 
of Weyburn’s sohool in ‘ Lord Ormont ’), 
and eventually to Stuttgart. A post was 
afterwards obtained for him in the Do 
Koninck’s firm at Havre and later (through 
Bencoke) in a linseed warehouse at Lille. 
He was provided for subsequently by a 
legacy from a great-aunt, and resided at 
Bergamo and Salo on Lake Guarda; ho 
wrote some agreeable travel sketches (one 
ol a raft journey from Bale to Eotterdam 


in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’). Meredith 
sent him many stimulating, sympa. 
thotic, and profoundly touoliing lettms 
rarely of reproof, more often of reconoili’. 
alien and bracing exhortation. Spoiled 
in ohUdhood, of a jealous, self-conscious 
tomporament, suspicious, not without just 
cause, of a oei’tain lack of consideration 
on tho part of his father, Arthur became, 
in spite of welcome offored, an incompatible 
figure at his father’s homo ; liis health was 
ever declining, and he died at Woldng at 
the house of liis half-sister, Mrs. Clarke 
(Edith Nicolls), 

Meredith was still in the early ’sixties 
living economically at Copsham, but his 
friendships were extending and lus visitors 
were immorous. His intimate circle in- 
cluded William Hardman (later of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’), Mr. H. M. Hyndman, Eroderiok 
Jameson, Fredorio Cluqrmaii the publisher, 
J. A. Gottor Merison, Rossetti, iSwinbiirne 
(who iiilcrohaiigod satires and squibs with 
him), William Tinsley, Mr. Lionel Eobin- 
soii, and Erodorio Maxso. Ho was laiowii 
among them as ‘ Eobin,’ Hardman as 
‘ h’riar Tuck,’ and Mr. Kobiusou ns ‘ Pooo.’ 
To Eredoriuk Augustus Maxso [q. v. 
iSuj)pl. I.J, a very eloso nssooiato, he 
dedicated ‘By tlio Rosanna’ (Oct. 1801), 
as well as ‘Jiroclorn Lovo’ (1862); with 
him ho sailed on a atonny voyage to 
Cherbourg in Tho Grobo, a cutter yacht, 
in 1858, and ho tnolc a brief walking tour 
round Goclalming in July 1801. In May 1862 
Meredith and Hardman tramped round 
Mickleham and Doikiug. Entertainment 
was driMvir from the associations of Burford 
Bridge (Koats), TJio Bookory (Malthus), and 
Albury (Tupiror), and many apliorisms were 
read by ‘ Rolfin ’ from his noto-hooks. 
Soon after tiiis Momclith paid a visit to his 
friend Hyndman at, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and made acquaintance with uni- 
vorsity lifo for tho first time. He spent 
Christmas 1802 Avith tho Hardmans. In 
tho early suminor of 1803 lio was at 
Seaford with Burnand, Hyndman, and 
the EitzGoralds, and Hyndman relates how, 
after much fino open talk, a good deal 
of it monologue, upon tho beach, Bumaud 
exdaimed ‘ Damn you, Gooigo, why don’t 
you write as you talk ? ’ In August, Mere- 
dith and Hyndman wore at Paris logothor, 
reading Eonan’s ‘ Vie clc Jesus,’ and visiting 
Vofour’s, Vorsaillos, SOvros, and admiring 
the codiloship of Napoleon III. On 23 
August Moroilith loft to join his friend 
Mr. Lionel Robinson at Grenoble, trudging 
thence like a paokniau through DauplihiO 
and tho Graian Alps. Ho wont abroad 
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uijon several occasions with Ml'. Robinson, 
and began to store up material for 
Ilia marvellous Alpine effects, making a 
study of ] lasses and visiting more than 
once the villa of friends on Lake Como. In 
January and again in October 1863 he went 
on a eruisQ in Cotter Morison’a yacht, Irene, 
on the. second occasion to the Channel Islands. 
The aoftuaintanoe with Morison was begun 
some three years earlier, when Morison was 
fresh from O.xford, where ho had formed an 
intimacy with Mr. John Morley. In 1862 
Morison sought Moredith’.s counsel in correct- 
ing the proofs of his ‘ Life of St. Bernard ’ 
(Meredith always called him ‘St. Bernard’ 
afterwards). Meredith donounoed him for 
writing in Ciirlyleso, ‘ a wiiid-in-the-orohard 
style,’ and Morison was eventually induced to 
re-write and simplify much of it. Through 
Morison, Meredith grew rapidly more inti- 
mate with Mr. Jolin Morley, and tins frieud- 
sliip proved of material importance to liim. 
He ineanwliile lesiatod pressing invitations 
to leave Copsham to settle in London with 
Bossotti and Swinlnirno at their ‘ phalan- 
stery,’ tho Queen’s House (Tudor House), 
01103010 Walk, Oliolsoa. Meredith went 
so far as to tako a room in their house 
ill 1801-2. But Eossotti’s Bohemianisms 
were distasteful to him ; ho seldom went 
to the house, and after throe months 
paid no more rent. About this time he 
joined tho Oarriok Club (olcoted 23 April 
1864, resigned 1890), whore ho was soon to 
meet Bredoriok Greenwood and others, who 
admired and liol))od him much. 

Of his personal appearance at this 
period Mercilith’s friends have recorded 
ample impressions. Sir If. Burnaud, who 
first saw him at Esher talking to his 
liubUslier, ‘ I’alur ’ Evans (of Bradbury & 
Evans), and was introduced by Maurice 
EilisGerald, nephew of Edward EitzGorald 
[cp V.], wrote : ‘ Georgo strode towards us 
... lie never merely walked, never lounged ; 
ho strode, he took giant strides. Ho had on 
a soft, shapeless wide-awake, a sad-ooloured 
llannol sliirt, with low open collar turned 
over a brilliant scarlet nookeroluef tied 
in a loo.se sailor’s knot; no waistcoat; 
laiickorbookors, grey stooldiigs, and the 
most serviceable laced boots which evi- 
dently meant business in pedestrianism ; 
crisp curly broivnisb hair, ignorant of 
parting ; a fine brow, quick observant 
eyes, greyish, if I remember ; beard and 
moustaolia a trifle lighter than the hair. 

A splondid head, a memorable personality. 
Then his sense of humour, Ids cynicism, 
and his absolutely boyish enjoyment^ of 
more fun, of any pure and simple absurdity. 
voi„ Lxvin. — SUP. n. 


Hi.s laugh was sometliiiig to hoar; it was 
of short duration, but it was a roar.’ A 
portrait of the same date exists in the pen- 
di'awing of ‘Mary Magdalen at the Gate of 
Simon the Pharisee ’ by D. G. Rossetti, in 
whioh the figure of Christ was George 
Meredith drawn from the life. According 
to another friend, H. M. Hyndman, More* 
dith’s physical strength in early man- 
hood was great. ‘ He was all wire and 
whipcord. ... I shall never forget a 
pla^uJ struggle I had with lum in the 
Dolphin Hotel at Oliichester, where we 
were staying with a party for Goodwood 
races. I was then strong and active and 
thought I was pretty good at a rough and 
tumble, but he wore me dorni by sheer 
cnduranco ’ (Jiislia, May 1910). He was 
addicted to throwing np and eatoliing a 
heavy iron weight at the end of a wooden 
shaft — whioh he called his ‘beetle e.xer- 
cise.’ Over-indulgeuoB in tliis, it is 
thought, sowed tho seeds of future spinal 
trouble. Ilia robustness, never so great 
in reality as in appearance, was also im- 
paired for a time about 1862 and (later) 
by a fanatical but ’’generally short-lived 
ardour for vegetarianism, mth which his 
friend Maxse infected him. From Hard- 
man ho imbibed a faith in homceopathy. 
He was habitually fastidious and often 
difficult (to the utmost acerbity) about the 
quality and dressing of his food. 

In 1863, while still at Copaliam, Meredith 
reconoentrated upon fiction, and submitted 
to the gradual intensification of labour 
which the completion of a novel always 
involved. In April 1864 ho brought out 
‘ Bmiba in England ’ (afterwards re- 
christened ‘ Sandra Belloni ’), the only 
.story which he fumahed with a sequel 
(in ‘ Vittoria,’ 1866). Emilia’s passion for 
Italy forms the central theme of the whole. 
Her figure, the most beautiful and elaborate 
ho had yet portrayed, dommates the two 
novels. Howhete are the gems of liis in- 
sight more lavishly scattered. There are 
admirable woodland scenes. At the same 
time he iirst formulates Hs anti-senti- 
mental pliilosopky and Ids growing belief 
in the pmifying flame of tho Comic Spirit. 
The reception of the book was, however, 
meagre. 

In September 1864 Meredith married 
Marie, fourth daughter of Justin Vulliamy 
{d. 1870), of the Old House, Mioklekam; 
her mother Elizabeth Bull came of an old 
Cheshire family. Meredith got to know the 
VuUiamys through Ids friend N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton of the British Museum, and first 
met Ms future wife in Norfolk. The 
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VuUiamys were of Swiss Huguenot origin 
[see VullIjUuy, Benjamin Lewis]. After a 
few weeks at Pear Tree Cottage, Bursledon, 
Meredith and his wife took lodgings and 
then a lease of Kingston Lodge, Norbiton, 
almost opposite the gates of Norbiton Hall, 
where Hardman resided. Meredith was at 
the moment full of schemes, ‘la3dng traps 
for money.’ He had hopes of conduct- 
ing a review, writing rambling remarks, 
an autobiography. He setiled down in 
a chastened frame of mind to complete 
‘ Bhoda Meming,’ but in the meantime ho 
had im))roved lii.s position with Chapman 
6s HaU. His cnthuBiaBm for Norbiton, 
where his son, WiUiam Maxso, was horn 
on 26 July 1806, cooled down as buildings 
began to close in his horizon, and at the cud 
of 1867 lie moved to Flint Cottage, facing 
Box Hill, near Burford Bridge, in Micldoham. 
There, the scene of Mias Austen’s ‘ Emma,’ 
his opportunities of seeing and luiowing 
people who were useful to liim as types wore 
ever enlarging. Ho became attaohed to the 
literary associations of the placo, its comicc- 
tions with Kcata, with tho Fronoh o.'dles 
of Juniper Hall, and with the Burneys. 
Ho loiow micl-Surroy oxlraordiuarily well, 
and, devoted to outdoor life, ho acquired 
a detailed and intimate knowledge of the 
natural history of the oountry.sido (cf. 
Grant Allen, in Pull Mall Oazetta, May 
1004). Ho is probably tho olos&st observer 
of nature among English novelists. At 
the top of tho sloping gardoii, about foui- 
minutes’ remove Iroiii Flint Cottage, ho 
put up in 1876-0 a Norwegian chalet 
whore, in one of the two rooms, ho .slung 
Ms ‘ haminook-oot,’ and could live alone 
with his oharactors for days iogotlior. On 
the terrace in front of tho chalet, whonco 
he descended to moals, he was often to 
be heard carrying on dialogues with his 
characters and singing with uiirostraiued 
voioo. WWmsioal and sometimes Rabe- 
laisian fabrications aocoinpaiiied tho pro- 
cess of quickening the blood by a spin 
(a favourite woj'd with him) over Surrey 
hills. There ho wrote his master-works, 
‘ Beauchamp’s Oaroor ’ and ‘ Tho Egoist,’ 
and welcomed his friend, s, often reading 
aloud to them in magnilicont recitative, 
unpublished prose or verse. 

After Ms second marriage Meredith 
mainly devoted Mmself to ‘ Vittoria,’ the 
sequel of ‘ Emilia,’ Marie, Ms ‘ capital wife ’ 
and ‘help-meet,’ copying tho chapters. 
G. H. Lewes, editor of tho ‘Fortnightly,’ 
eventually offered 2601. for tho seriM 
rights, and ‘ Vittoria ’ in an abbreviated 
form ran through that Review (January- 


Decembor 1865). MeanwMle he completed 
a new novel, ‘ Bhoda Fleming.’ He had 
promised upon Ms marriago to ‘write 
now in a ditforeut manner,’ and ‘ Bhoda ’ 
(originally ‘ The Dyke Farm ’), expanded 
and mueh altered in process of construc- 
tion, yet written oonsistently against the 
grain, was the fruit of this conformity. 
It was adequately reviewed on 18 Oot. 
1805 in the ‘ Morning Po.st,’ with whoso 
proprietor Bortliwiok his relations were 
cordial, and hardly anywhere else. ‘ Bhoda 
Fleming ’ is, comparatively spealdng, a 
plain tale, mostly about love, and concerned 
primarily with ])ersons in humble life. 
He attempts tho dolieato task of describing 
the imiato purity of a woman after a moral 
lapse. 

In May I8GC Meredith was sent out by the 
‘Morning Post’ as special correspondent 
with the Kalian forces then in the last phase 
of the war with Austria. Ho stayed at 
Iho Hotel Cavour in Milan, and afterwards 
at tho Hotel Vittoria in Veuioo, awaiting 
events and i'urgathoring with tho other 
special correspondents at. the Cafe Florian. 
Hyndumu was tihoro, and Charles Braekeii- 
biiry, and G. A. iSala, an antipathetic figure, 
with whom Meredith was nearly draivn into 
a serious quarrel, lie .saw something of 
tho inoonoiiisivo opo'atioiis in Italy and 
addimsod thirl eon iutorosliiig and vivid 
letters in plam jirn.se to the paper, the first 
dated Formra, 22 Jimo 1806, and the last 
Earsoille.s, 24 July 1860 (ropi'intod in 
inomorinl edition, vol, xxiii. and privately 
printed as ‘ Corrosjiondoncu from the Seat 
of War in Italy ’). h'or a tiino Meredith 
had some hopes of hooomiug ‘ Tho Times ’ 
coiTospondoat in Italy, Paris, or else- 
where. As ho went homo over the 
Slolvio pass and then by way of Vienna, 
wlioro ho mot Lo,slio iStoj-ihen for the first 
time, ho collected fresh material for 
tho i'evi,sion and expansion of his ‘ Fort- 
nightly ’ novel, ‘Vittoria’ (or ‘Emilia in 
Italy’), wMoli was imblished on his return 
to En^and in 1866. This novel of the 
rovolntion of 1848-9 has a couiplox plot 
in which Charles Albert, Mazzini, and other 
Mstorio porsous figure ; tho opening scene 
on tho summit of Monte Mottorone, walked 
over in company wi th ‘ Pooo,’ ranks 
with that of ' Harry Bichmond ’ or ‘ The 
Amazing Maniage.’ On ils publication the 
stylo of the book was coinpliiinod of as that 
o£ prose trying to ho poetry, and the author 
in essaying tho novel of Mstory was warned 
against handicapping liimsoif by extra 
wciglit. Swinburne, however, overflowed 
with generous praise. In 1867 Mr. John 
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Morley became odilor of the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review, ’ and Meredith’s oontributions to it, 
which included some reviews of new books, 
grew frequent. During part of _ 1867-8 
Mr. Motley was absent in America and 
Meredith was left in charge of the magaane. 
In 1868 Meredith made his single incursion 
into active polities by assisting Mb friend 
Maxse, who was standing as radical candi- 
date for Southampton. Hia powers wore, 
now at their ripest, and during 1809 and 
1870 he was engaged on the great first- 
--- 1 romance of ‘ The Adventures of 
■ Richmond.’ Serial publication in 
the ‘ ComhiU ’ was arranged on lihcrnl 
terms (SOOf. for copyright and lOOZ. on sale 
of 500 copies), and the first part, appeared 
in Sept. 1870. There were fifteen illustra- 
tions hy Du Maurior. The father and son 
theme of ‘ Feverol ’ is reanimated m an 
atmosphere at times dazzlingly operatic ; 
Richmond Roy, on whose character 
Meredith lavished all his powers, stalks 
larger than life alongside of Wilkins Mioaw- 
hor and My Uncle Toby. Not one of the 
author’s books rivals this one in invention. 

Meanwhile Meredith, whose sympathy with 
France wa.s inorousing in strength, though 
ho admitted now that the war was charge- 
able on li'ranco and its ompernr, wrote for 
the ‘Fortnightly’ (Jan. 1871) a rather 
cryptic dofonsivo ))oein — ‘ France, 1870,’ 
which farmed the nucleus of his ‘ Odes in 
Gout ribu lion to the Song of French History.’ 
French history and memou' (especially 
Napoleonic) and the fruitage of European 
travel remained Ms favourite pastime to 
Uio end. 'in 1872 Ms friend Leslie Btophon 
welcomed to the ‘ ComhiU ’ his ‘ Song 
of Thoodolinda.’ Meredith Bpenl_ short 
holiday seasons more than onoo in the 
early seventies in the neighbomhood of 
Dronx at Nonanconrt on the Avne, where 
his wife’s brothers owned wool-spinning 
miUs. liis sucoooding book, ' Beauchamp’s 
Career,’ is enriched by local colour derived 
from observations made during tins Norman 
sojourn as wbU as at the Cafe Florianin 1806. 
The next two novels, ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ 
and ‘The Egoist,’ mark the summit of 
Meredith’s power of concentration. The 
first, ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ (refused by 
‘ OornluU ’), began to appear in a paSnfuUy 
condensed form in the ‘Fortnightly’ in 
August 1874. The book protests through 
the brains of Beauchamp, the young naval 
officer (a refleotion of Maxse), on the one 
hand against lolling aristocrats who refuse 
to lead and against the false idols of Man- 
ohostor on the other ; the complex hero is 
hampered by apple-fever (as Meredith styles 
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Ms prepossession for some of the fahest 
daughters of 15ve) and at times by a species 
of megalomania. The construction keeps 
the interest intensely aUve, and the book 
ends with the sting of the hero’s death hy 
drowning. 

Meredith was at this time acquhmg 
new friends, among whom were Moncuro 
Conway, R. L. Stevenson, Enssdl Lowell, 
and W- E. Henley ; his books were 
becoming known among the younger 
generalioir at Oxford ; he was seen in 
London, though never a familiar flgiu'e 
there, at picture exhibitions or coneerts, or 
dining at EibM’b hi Hanover Square. He 
was preparing to drop his work for the 
Ipswich paper, done as he said ivith Ms toes 
to leave room for serener operations above, 
hut was still dependent pecuniarily to a 
considerable extent upon jonmalisni and 
reading for Chapman & Hall. He managed 
to combine with liis weeldy expedition to 
London a reading engagement to Miss 
Wood, ‘the great lady of Bltham,’ an 
aunt of Sir Evelyn 'Wood, a woman of 
great intelligence, with whom he often 
discussed contemporary topics. This 
brought in au appreciable addition to Ms 
income. After the rending he returned to 
the Garrick to dme and then by the 8.40 
train from London Bridge to Box IIUl. The 
cool reception accorded to Ms ‘ favourite 
eliild,’ ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ (despite a 
highly favourable notice by Traill in the 
‘Pall Mall’), oliilled him. Mark Pattison 
spoke of life name on a book ns a label 
to novel-leaders, ivarm'iig them not to 
touch. Two short .stories in the ‘ New 
Quarterly Magazine ’ — ‘ The Houae ou the 
Beach’ (Jan. 1877) and 'The Case of 
General Ople and Lady Camper,’ a little 
masterpiece (July 1877) — added range to 
his repute. In a lecture on ‘ The Idea 
of Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit,’ winch he delivered at the London 
Institution on 1 Feb. 1877, he defined one 
of his dominant conceptions of life — the 
destined triumph of comedy in its tireless 
conflict with sentimentalism. The lecture 
was printed with ameudments in the ‘ New 
Quarterly Magazine ’ and not separately 
until 1897. Meredith continued to harp 
upon the function of the Comio Spirit, 
notably in the prelude to ‘The Egoist,’ 
in the ‘ Ode to the Comio Spu-it,’ and in 
‘The Two Masks.’ 

After the lecture a new period in Mere- 
dith’s career as a novelist opens. For a 
quarter of a century he had been producing 
novels of the first rank. Yet Ms best work 
was still addressed to empty henohex. 

eb2 
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Henceforth he abandoned any idea of a com- 
promise with his readers. He determined 
to wito in Ms orm way, ujjon his own 
themes nnintorruptodly. In ‘ Tlie Egoist ’ 
(3 vols. 1879) or ‘ Sir Willoughby Patterno, 
The Egoist,’ as it was &'.st called when it 
began to run through the ‘ Glasgow Weekly 
Herald ’ in June 1879, he develops a new 
novel-formula consisting of a kincl of fugue 
— innumerable variations upon one central 
theme, that of the fatuity of a iiontifieal 
egoism, mercilessly exposed by the searclr 
lights of the Gomio Spirit. ‘ I had no idea 
of tho matter,’ wrote Stevenson when re- 
reading the novel, ‘human rod matter he 
has contrived to plug and pack into this 
strange and admirable book. Willoughby 
is of course a fine discovery, a complete sot 
of nerves not heretofore examined, and yet 
running all over the human body — a suit 
of nerves ... I see more and more that 
Meredith is built for immortality.’ The 
noblo but ‘ oolti.sh ’ Vernon Wiiitford is 
sketolicd after the author’s friend Leslie 
Stephen. The book was hastily written in 
five months, by night as well as by day, 
to the injury of health. It was the Urst 
among Mercclith’s novels to provoke a cross- 
fire of criticism. Henley reviewed it three 
(or four) times, franldy as regarded the 
ingrained iieculiaritiea of the stylo, but 
with an almost rovoronlial admiralion for 
its analytic power. Mr. William Watson 
attacked (in National Review, October 1889) 
the plethoric mentality of tho writer, hia 
fantastic foppery of exprasHiou, oracular 
air of superiority, and sham profundity. 
The ooutrovorsy did tho author no harm. 
Tho throe volumes of 1879 wore followed by 
a second one-volume edition in 1880. T’his 
fact, the ropriuts of ‘ Sluigpat ’ and ‘Fovorel ’ 
and ‘ Love in the Valley,’ tlic appoarauco 
of ‘ Eevevel ’ and ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ in 
Tauchnitz editions, and tho reju'oduclion of 
several of the novels in America, all began 
to point to a rediscovery on tho part of 
the public of tho Meredith revealed by 
‘The Times’ in 1869 and then obscured for 
twenty years. 

Mcrechth next published ‘ Tho Tale of 
Chloe,’ a short story of a singular and 
grievous pathos, in the ‘ Now Quarterly 
Magazine’ (July 1879), and then began 
sketching in tho first iustanco from news- 
paper reports, and from ‘Moine Bozieliun- 
goii zu Ferdinand Lassalle ’ by H616ne von 
Raoowitza (Breslau, 1879), a contemporary 
romance, the love story and death in a duel 
of Ferdinand Lassalle, the Gorman socialist. 
Meredith called his dramatic recital ‘ The 
Tragic Comedians,’ and enriched it with , 
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some of his most brilliant and original 
epigrams. It first appeared in tho ‘ Fort 
nightly’ (Oct. 1880-Feb. 1881), and was en- 
larged for separate publication (by Kegan 
Paul) in December 1880. In spite of his 
imperfect materials, Meredith aoeurately 
assessed tho values of Ms hero and heroine^ 
Alvan (Lassalle) a Titan, a sun-god, inured 
to sucoe.ss, of Jewish race, a revolutionary 
and a free-liver, and Clotilde (Heltoe von 
Donnigos) a Cliristian girl from a noblo and 
exclusive, demagogue-hating family of the 
PMlistines. The book attracted attention 
was taken over by Chapman & Hall in 
1881, and was reprinted in America and in 
tho Tauchnitz collection. 

In 1870 he had by hard exertion carved 
out a good Iioliday, spent partly in Patter- 
dale \vith Mr. John Morloy, and partly in 
DiLuphine and Normandy, But premonitions 
of advaiioiiig ill-hoalth, a growing sense of 
neglect, and the necessities of unremitting 
labom- saddened Mm. For a time he was 
estranged from his son Arthur, but news 
of Arthur’s spitting blood in Juno 1881 
awoke tho old tenderness, and ne.\t 
year ho made a Mediterranean excursion 
with him. Meanwhile tho enthusiastio 
devotion of literary friends was iiioroasing. 
In 1882 ho joined Leslie .Stephen’s society 
of Sunday Tramiis, wMoh more than once 
made Box Hill a base for tho asoent of Leith 
Hill. In 1882 the Stovensens visited him. 
In 1883 ho mot Sir Charles Dilko and Prof, 
R. 0. Jobb for tho first time. Hu was cheered 
by Browning’s ai)prooiation of hia verse. 

Ill May 1883 he brought out his most 
notable poetic volume, ‘ Poems and Lyrio.s 
ol the Joy ul Eartli,’ no testimony to Ms 
wisdom, ho dusoribos it. I loro wo have, with 
a low personal poems, auch a.s tho verses to 
J[ohn] Mforlcy] and ‘ To aFriond Lost ’(Tom 
Taylor, whoso ‘Lady Chmoarty’ lie had 
applauded), the finished version of ‘ Lovo in 
tho Valley,’ and lyrics such as ' Tho Lark 
ABConding,’ ‘ Earth and Man,’ ‘ Molarapus,’ 
and ‘ Tho Woods of Wo.slormaiii,’ which 
.satisfactorily answer tho complaint that 
Meredith’s ‘ Philoso])Mcal Lyrics ’ contain 
too muoh brain and too little mn.sic or 
magnetism. Ho urges tho need of the 
mutual working of blood (tho flesh, sonscs, 
bodily vigour) and brain, and tho stoorhig 
ol a course between ascetic rooks and sensual 
whirlpiools, in quest of spiritual exaltation. 

In 1881^6 thoro ran through the 
‘Fortnightly Review’ ohajitors i.-xxvi. 
of ‘ Diana of tho Crossways ’ (so named 
after a beautiful old Surrey farm house, 
iotured in tho memorial edition). The 
ook (with a dodioation to one of his 
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Sunday Tramp friends, Sir Prederick 
Pollock) appeared in 1S85, and three editions 
■were exhausted during the year. At length 
the general public was captured. Diana 
was clearly modelled upon the brilliant 
Caroline Sheridan, the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
[cp v.J.'ivhom he had met at the DuB Gordons 
before 1860, and who was long a favourite 
theme of society gossip. The legend of 
her having betrayed to ‘The Times’ the 
secret confided to her by Sidney Herbert 
that Peel had resolved on the repeal of 
the Com La'U's 'was of later gro-wth, and 
Meredith was subsequently persuaded by 
the Dufferius to repudiate the jiopular 
identification of Mrs. Norton’s career 
■with that of his heroine. The book was 
blessed by Henley in the ‘ Athenaeum ’ 
and the heroine celebrated as of the 
breed of iSliakospearo and of Molierc. 
A parody appeared among ‘Mr. Punch’s 
Prize Novels,’ and society grew alive to 
the peculiar flash of the Meredithian epi- 
gram. Invitations from society and aocie- 
tie,s inundated him, and Box Hill became 
a place of pilgrimage. Golleotive editions ol 
his works wore arranged and proposals were 
made to dramatise ‘ Evan Harrington ’ and 
‘ The Egoist.’ The belated suooess coincided 
tragically with the insidious development 
of a spinal complaint and with the serious 
and soon hopeless malady of his ■wife. Two 
operations proved ineffeotual, and she died 
on 17 Sept. 1883. Despite ebullitions of 
temper, which appeared at times almost 
uncontrollable, Meredith was devotedly 
attached to one who protected him not only 
from himself but also from adroit strangers, 
concerning whose claims upon Ms attention 
he was often far too s.anguiuo. It was to 
the poetic mood that his mhid reverted dur- 
ing this period of privation and suffering. 
The years 1887-8 yielded two of his most 
charaoteristio volumes of verse, ‘ Ballads 
and Poems of Tragic Life ’ and ‘ A Reading 
of Earth ’ — the last contaming ‘ The iSouth- 
Wostor,’ ‘ The Thrush in IMbruary,’ ‘Nature 
and Life,’ ‘ Dirge in Woods,’ and above all 
the ‘ Hymn to Colour,’ with the touehhig 
epitaph ‘ M. M.’ The ‘ Nature Poems ’ were 
collected with beautiful drawings by 
W. Hyde, 1898 (sm. fob). 

His temper mellowed greatly during his 
last twenty years, and he became in a sense 
far more approachable. In 1887 he spent 
a month at St. Ives in Cornwall to be near 
his friends the Leslie Stephens. In July 
1888 ho dined at the Blue Posts tavein m 
Bond Street with (Lord) Haldane and Mr. 
Asquith, sitting between Mr. A. J. Balfour 
and Mr. John Morloy. In August 1888 he 


paid a visit to lii.s younger son William, 
who was interested in an electrical engineer- 
ing firm with business in South Wales, and 
was at Tenby, Llandilo, Towyn, and Brecon 
(see Cardiff Western Mail, 12 Peb. 1008). 
In 1889 he was at Browning’s funeral. 
‘ The Ring and the Book ’ and Tennyson’s 
‘ Lucretius ’ were among liia favourite 
pioems. Similarity of temperament ■with his 
elder son Arthur precluded equable relations, 
but he was distressed and made despondent 
by the news of Arthur’s death at 'Woking in 
March 1890, when he himself was shaken and 
ill. In 1892 he underwent the fii'st of tlu’ee 
operations for stone in the bladder. 

Meanwhile in 1880 Meredith returned to 
fiction. The most individual of the later 
novels, a now study of modem femininity, 
‘ One of our Conquerors,’ ran simultaneously 
through the ‘Fortnightly,’ ‘ Austraia.qian,’ 
and ‘New iTork Sun ’ (Oct, .-Hay 1890-1). 

‘ When I wa.s sixty,’ hleredith vToto, ‘ aird a 
small legacy had as.siired my pecuniary 
independence,! took it into niy licad to serve 
these gentlemen (the ci-itics) a strong dose 
of my most indigestible piiuduction. No- 
tliing drove them so crazy as One of our 
Conquerors.” ’ In the prologue Meredith’s 
mania for analogy, epigram, and metaphors 
runs riot. ‘ Lord Ormont and lii.s Aininta,’ 
in which a similar motive — that of people 
rendered strangers to themselves by a false 
position — is reiiivoked, first appeared in 
the ‘ Pall MaB Magazine ’ (Deo. 1893- 
Aug. 1894). Issued separately in three 
volumes by Oiiapman & HaU in 1894 
(and by Scribnei’s in America), it was 
gratefully inscribed to tlie sru'geon ■nho had 
operated on Mm, George Buoliaton Browne. 
The basis of the story is to be found in the 
secret marriage of the famous Charles 
Mordaimt, earl of Peterborough [q. v.], 
in 1735 with Anastasia Robinson. The 
novel, wliicli reverts to an easier style of 
writing than ‘ One of our Conquerors,’ 
contains many of the ■writer’s adroitest 
sayings. Meredith still had several novoh 
in solution in his mind, the names of wMdi 
hare partially survived, such as ‘ Sir Harry 
Firebrand of the Beacon,’ ‘ A Woman’s 
Battle,’ and a novel dealing ivith the career 
of Lady Sarah Lermox, in addition to the 
half -finished ‘ Celt and Saxon ’ (sketch on a 
great scale in 1890), the torso of wMch 
appeared in the ‘ Fortnightly ’ in 1910 and 
subsequently in the memorial edition (vol. 
XX.) ; but the last completed novel at which 
he travailed hard in 1894 ■was ‘ The Ama- 
zing Marriage,’ in which the character of 
Woodseer, the virtuoso of nature and style, 
was a long-promised sketch of one of his 
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friends, in tliis case E. L. Stevenson, The 
story had been begun and laid aside in 
1879 ; it Tvas re.sumed in 1894 at the 
urgent instance of his friend Frederick 
Jameson, to whom the work was dedicated. 

‘ The Amazing Marriage ’ .shows no declen- 
sion of power — the style is less mannered 
than that of its three predecessors, but 
the subject-matter is almost extravagantly 
varied and complex. The arrangement 
aHord.s the reader two peeps at English 
society of an almost Disraelian luxuriance, 
respectively in 1814 and 1839. The work 
appeared serially in ‘ Scribner’, s Magazine ’ 
(Jan.-Dee. 1896), and was published in 
two volumes in the same year by Constable 
& Co. His son William had recently joined 
tins firm, which now as.9embled (under the 
author’s dhection) the cop 3 n.’ights of all his 
works and in 1896 commenood a colleclive 
edition do luxe in thirty-six volumes (com- 
pleted 1910-11), 

Meredith’s life-work in prose fiction, 
which taxed his brain and health far more 
severely than his verse, was now completed. 
Henceforth ho was regarded by the en- 
lightened public as literary and political 
arbitrator and court of appeal, and in that 
capacity -wi'ote during his later years various 
poems, pfiatform letters, introduotions, and 
the like, his opiiiiions being cited in the 
newspapers in every form and context. 
His mental activity though still formidable 
was evidently more upon tlio surface than 
it had been during the harassing turmoil 
of the creative period. For the last six- 
teen years, mving to paraplegia, he had to 
abandon the physical activities wliich had 
been such an important element in Ms life 
and thought. 

In 1892, upon the death of Tennyson, 
Meredith was elected president of the 
Society of Authors. In 1894 ho relin- 
quished Ilia long established relation as 
reader with Chapman & Hall. In 1895 his 
quiet routine was broken by visits from the 
Daudets and Mr. Henry James and in July 
by a visit of ceremony of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club, upon wMch occasion Mr. Edward 
Clodd (‘ Sh Eeynard ’) ‘ discovered his 
brush’ by eliciting a speech in answer to 
laudatory apostrophes by Thomas Hardy 
and George Gissing. Five years later ho 
welcomed a similar visitation from the 
Whitefriars Club. Hi 1898 Leslie Stephen 
forwarded him a parohment bearing the 
felicitations of the authors of the day upon 
the attainment of his seventieth bii'thday. 
A similar tribute was paid him ten years 
later on Ms eightieth hittliday. Among 
orher honours were the vice-presidency of 


the Jjondon Library in 1902 and the Order 
of Merit hi 1905, together with the rarely 
bestowed gold medal of the Eoyal Society 
of Literature. 

In 1905 Meredith had the misfortune to 
break his leg, but he made an excellent 
recovery. Keenly alert and abreast [of 
modem movements and interested in the 
work of the younger men, he envied 
only the power to be one of the active 
workers. On 13 April 1909 he ivrote his 
last letter — an expression of condolence — 
to Mr. Watts-Duiiton, on Sivinbunie’a 
death. He msisted on being taken out in 
Ms bath-oliair in all weathers. On 14 May 
1909 he caught a slight cMU j on the 16th he 
was taken ill. Ho died quietly on 18 May 
at Flint Cottage in the presence of his son, 
William 'Maxsc, his daughter, Marie Eveleen 
(‘ Dearie ’), wife of Henry Parkman Sturges, 
and his faithful nurse, Bessie Nicliolls. A 
request from leading men of the day 
(and the expressed wish of Edward VH) 
for Meredith’s burial in Westmin.ster Abbey 
was refused by the dean. After cremation 
his ashes wore laid beside his ivife in Dork- 
ing cemetery (23 May), as he had himself 
arranged that they should bo. On the day 
of Ms funeral some verses in terza rima 
by Mr. Tbomas Hardy appeared in ‘ The 
Times,’ and a memorial service was held 
in tlio Abbey. At Browning’s fmicral he 
had expressed the sentiment ‘ better the 
gveoii grass turf than Abbey pavements.’ 
On tho hoadstono of bis simple grave 
reclines an open book with the lines from 
‘ Vittoria,’ ‘ Life is but a little holding, Lent 
to do a mighty labour.’ His will, dated 
Aug. 1892, was proved by Ms son. Lord 
Morloy, and Mr. J. 0. Deverell of Pixham 
Firs, Dorking (sec The Timas, 20 June 
1909), his property buing divided between 
son and daughter, with remamder to their 
children. 

Meredith inherited a lino figure, and 
(strikingly good looking as a young man, 
when his abundant hah was chestnut red) 
Ms face grew handsomer a.s ho grew older. 
He was in Ms heyday vividly and victori- 
ously alive and had the optimism of liigh 
vitality. ‘ When 1 ceased to waUr briskly 
part oi my life was ended.’ Ho was devoted 
to English fare ; a connoisseur of cigars, 
he glowed over a geuerou.s wine and was 
proud of Ms small cellar ; hi.s hospitality was 
exquisite. He had a delicate, untrained 
ear for good music, and could play weU by 
ear. He talked rotuudly and resonantly 
(and several good phonographic records of 
Ms reading voice are piesorved) on every 
topic discussed in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy.’ 
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Many tliouglit him greater in conversation 
than in any othel’ art. 

Meredith’s novels are more lilco Platonic 
dialogues than works ot fiction. His 
characters have as a rule singularly little 
volition or speech of their orvn. The voice 
of their creator can he heard perpetually 
prompting them from behind a screen. The 
poems fill the interstices of thought in the 
novels. Oscar Wilde said with some point 
that Meredith had mastered everything 
but language : as a novelist he could do 
anythhig except tell a story, as an artist 
ho was everything except articulate. To 
this it might be replied that he sought com- 
monly to adumbrate conceptions not sus- 
ceptible to lucid or exact statement, that 
he did not wish to narrate a story bnt 
to exemplify projections of his hidividual 
imagination. Ho was articulate enough 
when he desired to be so. Ho never pre- 
tended to make or take things easy ; and 
the ‘ pap aird treacle ’ style in fiction or 
poetry was his special abhorrence. But the 
novel was more or less aooidental to him. 
It was liis object m the capacity of virtuoso 
to express a code of ooniioisscurship in life 
and conduct. He delineates character by 
a strange shorthand process of his own ; 
his men, and especially his women, tran- 
scend ordinary human nature, yet his hero- 
ines, and oliiof among them his ‘ English 
roses,’ can hardly be matched outside 
Miakespoarc. His descriptive power and 
insight into the secret chambers of the 
brain were indeed superb. But description, 
character, plot were in the novels wholly 
subservient to the ideals of his imagination. 
Thoroughly tonic in quality, his writings 
are (as Lamb said of Shakespeare) essen- 
tially manly. 

Of posthimious works by Meredith the 
chief were the uirfinished story of ‘ Colt and 
tSaxoii ’ (‘ Fortnightly Review,’ Jan.-Aug. 
1910), containing an iirteresting r&ume of 
some of his frequent race speculations; 

‘ The Sentimentalists,’ a conversation 
comedy (of two distinct periods) begun at 
the period of his conception of the Pole 
family in his most laboured work, ‘ Emilia 
in England.’ It was produced at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre on 1 March 1910, and 
subsequently aoHeved a suoehs d’estime (see 
Bye- Witness, 2 Nov. 1911) ; and ‘ Last Poems 
by George Meredith,’ including ‘Milton,’ 

‘ Trafalgar Day,’ ‘ The Call,’ ‘ The Crisis,’ 

‘ The Warning,’ and other poems em- 
phasising England’s need of a general 
defensive service. In the same year the 
definitive memorial edition was begun, 
and has boon completed in twenty-seven 
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volumes (1909-11) ; it hioludes all his 
writings (letters only excluded), together 
with various readings and a bibliography. 
A collection of Meredith’s letters edited 
by his son appeared in 1912. The most 
notable portraits are the painting by G. P. 
Watts in 1893 in the National Portrait 
Gallery (not a good likeness), the dry- 
point etching of Mortimer Menpes (1900), 
drawings by Mr. J. S. Sargent of 1901, and 
William Strang’s portrait commissioned by 
King Edward VII for the royal collection 
at Windsor. Two oarieatuies appeared in 
‘Punch,’ by E. J. Wheeler, 19 Deo. 1891, and 
by E. T. Reed, 28 July 1894. A oarieatuie 
by Max Beerbohm appeared in ‘ Vairity 
Pair,’ 24 Sept. 1896. Of the later portraits 
the photograph by hia friend Mrs. Seymour 
Trower (Mem. Ed. xxii.) is inferior to that 
at the ago of eighty given in the second 
volume of the Letters. But Meredith was 
a refractory subject, and though he had 
a fine portrait of his wife by his friend 
Frederick Sandy.s in his sitting-room ho 
would never consent to give Sandys an 
adequate sitting. An early photograph is 
given in memorial edition, vol. vli., and rivo 
others first appear in the Letters (Oct. 1912). 
A bronze medallion by Theodore Spioer- 
iSimpaon was placed in the miniature room, 
National Portrait Gallery, in 1910. 

Of Meredith’s manuscripts, wliioh attest 
throughout the intense and laborious 
character of the author’s workmanship, the 
original autographs of ‘Celt and Saxon,’ 

‘ The Egoist,’ and ‘ One of our Conquerors ’ 
were deposited on loan in the British 
Museum by the novelist’s son and daughter 
in 1910. Other MS. works were given by 
Meredith as a means of provision to his 
faithful attendant, Frank Cole, and his 
trained nurse, Bessie Nicholls, Ills seven 
years attendant. Of these ‘ The Tragic 
Comedians ’ fetched 2201., ‘ A Conqueror 
of our Time ’ (an early version of ‘ One of 
onr Conquerors,’ with no fewer than four 
versions of chapter xiv.) 2601., ‘Diana of the 
Crossways,’ in the early serial fonn, 1681., 
‘A Beading of Earth,’ 2051. ; ‘ The Amazing 
Marriage ’ and ‘ The Tale of Chloe ’ were 
also ofiered for sale (see The Times, 2, 4, 
26 Nov., 1 and 2 Dec. 1910). 

[The article is based primarily upon the 
numerous accounts and reminiscences which 
appeared in the London press in May 1909 
(see The Times 20 and 27 May) ; on two 
well-packed articles by Mr. Edward Clodd 
in the Fortnightly (JMy 1909) and by Mr. 
Stewart M. Ellis in the same review, April 
1912 (invaluable for ancestral details) ; 
on personal information kindly given by 
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several of Meredith’s friends, among them 
Mr. CLodd, Mr. Lionel Eobinson, Mr. If. 
Jameson, Dr. Plimmer, and Jir. Kyilmaim ; 
and on Meredith’s Collected Letters (1912, 
2 vols.), kindly put at the vTiter’s disposal 
before publication by Mr. W. M. Meredith. Of 
the many books about Meredith J. A. Hammer- 
ton’s George Meredith in Auectlote and 
Criticism, 1909, and C. Photiades’s George 
Meredith, Pans, 1910, nill probably be found 
most useful for biographical purposes. In 
1890 appeared the rhapsodical medley on G. 
Meredith : Some Characteristics, by R. Le 
Gallienne, which has gono through five editioms, 
and this was rapidly followed by Hannah 
Lynch’s George Meredith, 1891 ; Walter 
Jerrold's George Meredith : an Essay towards 
Appreciation, 1902 ; Richard Curie’s Aspects 
of George Meredith, 1908 ; Thomson’s George 
Meredith, Prose Poet, 1909 ; Sydney Short’s 
On Some of the Cliavactevistics of Jlcveditli’s 
Prose Writing, Birmingham, 1907 ; A. Hen- 
derson’s Inteiprctei's oi Life and tlie Modem 
Spiilt: Meredith, 1911; J, W. Beach’s The 
Comic Spirit in George Meredith, an Appiecia- 
tion, 1911 ; Von Bugen Prey’s Dio Diehtungon 
George Meredith, iZurioh, 1010 ; Ern.st Dick’s 
George Meredith, Drei Vetauclio, 1910. Among 
the ciitioal intorpretations the first pilace is 
held by George Meredith, Some Early Apprecia- 
tions, 1909 (a most useful oolleotion) ; George 
Meredith, by Mrs. Sturgo Henderson, 1907 ; 
The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith, 
by G. M. Trevelyan, 1900 ; and George Mere- 
dith, a Primer to the Novels, by Jamc,s Moffatt, 
1909. The bibliography by John Lane 
appended to Lo Gallianuo’s hook and revised 
in the fifth edition ot 1900, though incomplete 
after 1892, is still most useful (it includes 
personalia, portraits, articles, dedications, 
appreciations, translations and parodies) and 
is supplemented now by the Bibliography of 
the Writings in Prose and Verso by Mi'. 
Arundel Esdaile, 1907, and the bilfilog. (or 
chronology) of works in full appended to the 
Memorial ISdition, vol. xxvii. (1911) by the 
same compiler. Other books of service are 
Van Boron’s Life of Poacock, 1911 ; The 
Pilgrim’s Scrip, or Wit and Wisdom of George 
Meredith, with Selections from ids Poetry and 
an Introduction (by Mrs. Gilman), Boston, 
1888 ; Hyndman’s Reminiscences, 1911, 46-92; 
Tinsley’s Random Recollections, 1-1,37 ; Mait- 
land’s Life oi Leslie Stephen ; Gleeson White’s 
English Dlnstration ; ‘ The Sixties,’ 26, 42-3 ; 
Grant Duff’s Notes from a Diary ; Janet 
Ross’s The Eourth Generation, 1912, and 
Three Generations of Englishwomen, 1888; 
Marcel Schwoh’s Spicilege, 1894; Mrniin Roz’s 
Le Roman Anglais Contemporain, 1912 ; Mine. 
Daudet’s Notes sur la Vie ; Daily News, 
12 Eeb. 1908; New Princeton Rev., March, 
April 1887 (Flora iShaw) ; Bookbuyer, Jan. 
1889 (home life) ; Bookman, Jan. 1905 ; Rev. 
dea Deux Mondoa, 10 June 1867, Eeb. 1908 ; 


Westminster Rev., July 1864 ; Eortniglitlv 
Rev., Nov. 1883, June 1890, Feb. 1891 (Wilde) 
June 1886, March 1892, Nov. 1897 ; Contemn! 
Rev., Oct. 1888 (J. M. Barrie) ; Henley’s 
Views and Review s, 1890 ; New Review, Maich 
1803 ; Ellin. Rev., Jan. 189,5 ; Free Rev. 
Sept. 1896 ; Sat. Rev., 27 Mar. 1807 (G. b! 
Shaw) ; Nineteenth Century, Oct. 18D5 
(Traill) ; Longman’s Mag,, Nov. 1882 (R. L. S.) ; 
independ. PwBv., 1904r-5, and Dec. 1006 
(important article.s on the Poems) ; Canadian 
Mag., .July 1905 (MacFall) ; Atlantic Mo., 
June 1902 ; Rev. Gormaniguc, Mareh-April 
1906 ; Athen,, 29 May 1909 ; Quarterly Rev., 
July 1897, July 1901 ; ’Tribune, 7 Jan. 1906 
(Elton) ; Engl. lUnstr., Eeb.-March 1904 ; 
Pall Mall Mag., May 1904 ; Acad., Jan. ISoi 
(Arlluir Symons); Tlie Time.s, 24 Oct. 1909, 
13 Feb. 1908.) T. S. 

MERIVALE, HERMAN CHARLES 
(1839-1906), plajuvright and noveli.st, born 
in London on 27 Jan. 1830, was only son of 
Herman Merivale, pemnnent under-score- 
tary of the India nlBoe [q.v.]. Herman was 
educated &'.st at n preparatory school and 
then at Harrow, whore 0. J. Vaughan, the 
headmaster, became much attached to him. 
Ho gives a full account of his schooldays in 
‘Bar, iStagc, and Platform’ (1002; of. pp. 
168-214). On lea'ving school in 1857 Meri- 
vale entered Balliol GoUoge, O.xford, w'here 
Swinburne and Charles Bowen were his con- 
temporaries. Ho graduated B.A. in 1861, 
with a first class in classical moderations 
and a second in the final classical school. 
From early youth Merivale had been 
devoted to the drama, and was a good 
amateur actor, but his endeavour to found 
a dramatic club at Oxford, as Sir E. 0. Bur- 
nand did at Cambridge, was foiled by the 
oppoosition of the dons. He was called to 
the bar of the Inner Tempfio on 26 Jan.1864 ; 
he went the western circuit, and also the 
Norfolk circuit, where Matthew Arnold was 
his compranion. Later ho was through 
Ids father’s inlluenco junior counsel for 
the government on Indian appeals, and 
in 1867 boundary commissioner for North 
Wales under the Reform Act. Erom 1870 
to 1880 ho edited the ‘Annual Register.’ 
At his father’s house he mot many distin- 
guished men, including Lord Robert Cecil, 
afterwards Lord Salisbury, who was a 
lifelong friend. 

After his father’s death in 1874 Merivale 
gave up the law, and, following Ids real 
tastes, devoted himself to literature and 
the drama. As early as 1867 he had 
written, under the p^scudonym of Felix 
Dale, a farce, ' He’s a Lunatic,’ in which 
John Clayton [q. v.] pdayod the chief part. 
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and in 1872 Hermann Vezin produced at 
the Court Theatre ‘A Son of the Soil,’ 
whioli Merivale adapted from Ponsard’a 
‘ Le Lion Anioureux.’ 

His first dramatic success was ‘All for 
her,’ founded on Dickens’s ‘ Tale of Two 
Cities,’ written in collaboration with J. 
Palgravo Simpson, and produced by John 
Clayton at the Mirror Theatre (formerly the 
Hoiborn) on 18 Oct. 1876. In the autumn 
of 1879 Mi.sa Genevieve Ward produced 
‘ Poi’get-me-not,’ by Herman Merivale and 
F. C. Grove (ef. Be^uvi Stokbb, Personal 
Reminiscences of Sir Henry Irving, 1907, 
p. 350), and she played the part of the 
heroine, Stephanie de Molirivart, for ten 
years (over 2000 times) in all parts of 
the world (of. Helen 0. Black, Pen, 
Pencil, Baton and Mask, p. J 80). In 1882, 
at Bancroft’s invitation, Merivale adapted 
tvith admirable .skill Sai'dou’s ‘ Pedora.’ 
Merivalo’s ‘ Tlie White nigriiu,’ produced 
by Hermann Vozin in 1883, is poetic drama 
of the liighest quality. Merivale published 
the piece in a volume with other poems in 
the same year. 

Merivale wrote many excellent farces and 
burlesques. At John Hollingslicad’s invi- 
tation ho produced ‘ The Lady of Lyons 
Married and Settled ’ (Gaiety Theatre, 
a Oct. 1878), and ‘ Oallecl There and Back’ 
(Gaiety, 15 Got. 1884). ‘ The Butler ’ (1886) 
and ‘ The Don ’ (1888) were botli written 
for Toole, who took great pleasure in 
playing them, especially ‘ The Don ’ (cf. 
J. Hatton, ^Reminiscences of J. L. Toole, 
1892, pp. 2G4-5). Iii 1882 Merivale sold 
the acting rights of ‘ Edgar and Lucy,’ a 
play adapted from Scott’s ‘ Bride of 
Lammennoor,’ to Irving, who produced it 
on 20 Sept. 1890, under the title of 
‘ Ravenswood ’ (of. BEiisiSTOKEB, Sir Henry 
Irvmg, 1907, pp. 120-2). 

Meanwhile Merivale won a reputation as 
a novelist with ‘ Faucit of Balliol ’ (3 vols. 
1882), the earlier chapters of winch give an 
admirable picture of Oxford life. Ho proved 
his literary facility in a fairy tale for children, 

‘ Binko’s Blues ’ (1884), and ‘ Florien,’ 
a five-act tragedy in verse (1884), and 
in frequent contributions to ‘ Blackwood,’ 
the ‘ Oornbill,’ the ‘ Spectator,’ ‘ Punch,’ 

‘ Saturday Review,’ the ‘ World,’ and 
‘ Truth.’ But it was in poetic drama that 
Merivale’s ability, which combined fancy 
and wit with a poetic imagination, showed 
to best advantage. 

Merivale’s health required him to live at 
Eastbourne. There he interested himself 
in politics as an ardent liberal, worldng 
hard for his party between 1880 and 1890. 


A brilliant speaker, ho refused many invi- 
tations to stand for p.arliament, inolnding 
the offer of an Irish seat from Parnell. 

In 1891 Morivale’s health broke down 
while he was engaged on a memoir of 
Thackeray, for the ‘ Great Writers ’ series 
of Messrs. Walter Scott, which Sir Frank 
Marzials completed. Ordered a long sea- 
voyage to Australia, he and his wife were 
sliipwrecked when six degrees north of 
the line, and on being rescued were taken 
to Pernambuco, where Merivale’s increas- 
ing illness compelled a hasty return 
to England. Recovery followed, and 
Merivale was again at work. On leaving 
for Australia he had been induced to give 
his solicitor and trustee, Cartmoll Harrison, 
a ‘ power of attorney,’ and in 1900, through 
Harrison’s default, he lost the whole of Ills 
fortune of 20001. a year. A civil list 
pon.sion of 1261. iva.s awarded him on 
25 May 1900. In June a matinee was 
given for liis benefit at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. He died suddenly of heart failure 
on 14 Jan. 1906, at 72 Woodstock Road, 
Bedford Park, W. A few years before, he 
boearac a Roman catholic. He was buried 
in his father’s grave in Bronipton cemotory. 

Merivale married in London, on 13 May 
1 878, an Irish lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Pitman, who often as.sisted him in his 
work, notably in ‘ The Don.’ They had no 
children. Ihs widow was granted a civil 
list pension of 501. in 1006. 

Two portraits, one by Claude Oalthrop, 
M.A.. belong to Mrs. Merivale. 

Besides the plays cited, Merivale was 
author of ,• 1. ‘A Husband in Glover’ 
(Lyceum Theatre, 26 Dec. 1873). 2. ‘ Pea- 

cock’s Holiday’ (Court Theatre, 16 April 
1874). 3. ‘ The Lord of the Ma.nor,’ 

founded on ‘Wilhelm Mcister’ (Imperial 
Theatre, 3 April 1880). 4. ‘ Tlie Oynio ’ 
(Globe Theatre, 14 Jan. 1882). 5. ‘The 

Wdup Hand,’ with Mrs. Merivale (Cam- 
bridge Theatre Royal, 21 Jan. 1885). 6. 

‘Our Joan’ (Grand" Theatre, 3 Oct. 1887). 

[The Times, 17 Jan. 1900 ; IVho’a Who, 
1903; Pratt, People of the Period, 1897; 
H. G. Merivale, Bar, Stage and Platform, 
1902, informative Tominiseences, lacking in 
dates ; HoUingshead, Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 ; 
The Bancrofts, Recolleotiona of Sixty Years, 
1009 ; private information.] E. L. 

MERRIMAN, HENRY SETOH 
(pseudonym). [See ScoTT, Hugh Stowell 
(1803—1903), novelist.] 

MEYRICK, FREDERICK (1827-1900), 
divine, born at Ramsbuxy vicarage, Wilt- 
shire, on 28 Jan. 1827, was the youngest 
son of Edward Graves Moyrick, vicar of 
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Eamsbury, by bis Tvife Myra Howard. He 
claimed descent from tbe ancient family 
of Meyi'icks of Bodorgan, Anglesey, through 
Eowland Merrick or Meyrick, bishop of 
Bangor, 1559-66 [q. v.]. Educated first at 
Eamsbury school, he won a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, and matriculated 
on 12 June 1843. He graduated B.A., with 
a second class in final olasaioal school, in 
1847, and proceeded M.A. in 1850. Elected 
fellow of Trinity in 1847, he travelled on 
the Continent with pupils, closely observing 
ecclesiastical affairs. One result was the 
establishment in 1863 of the Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society, of which Meyrick for forty- 
six years acted as secretary. The results 
of lus observations in Spain he published 
aa ' The Practical Working of the Church 
of Spain (1861).’ 

Eeturning to Oxford, Moyriek wiia or- 
dained deacon in 1850 and priest in 1852 ; 
became tutor of Trinity; took an active 
part in the discussion of university reform ; 
crossed aworda with H. E. Manning [q. v.] 
over Eomau oathoUc etliios as represented 
by Liguori’s works ; was select preacher 
at Oxford (1865-6 and 1876-6), and White- 
hall preacher (1850-7). In 1859 he was 
appointed an inspector of schools, and 
resigned his fellowship in the following 
year. In 1888 Meyrick was instituted to 
the rectory of Bliokling ivith Erpinghatn, 
Norfolk, whore he spent the remainder of 
liis life. Erom 1868 to 1886 he served the 
bishop of Lincoln, Christopher Wordsworth 
[q. V.], as examining chaplain, and in 1869 
became a non-residentiary canon of Lincoln. 

The Vatican Council of 1870 gave new 
life to Meylick’s interest in continental 
affairs. He visited Bollinger at tho time 
of liis exconunnnioation, and attended the 
Bonn conferences on reunion (1874 and 
1876), which he helped to organise. Dur- 
ing 1886 he was principal of Godrington 
CoUegc, Borbadoes, a theological training 
institution. In 1892 he accompanied tho 
archbishop of Dublin, Lord Plimket [q. v. 
Suppl. I], on a journey in Spain for the 
aid of the refonned church ; and on the 
archbishop’s consecration in 1894 of Bishop 
Cabrera he drew up an addi'ess, largely 
signed, in support of Lord Plunket’s action. 
In 1898 he resigned the seoretarysMp of the 
Anglo-Oontinental Church Society, and in 
1899 ended the puhlioation of the ‘ Foreign 
Ghuroh Chronicle,’ which he hod edited 
for twenty years. In 1904 he took part 
in the ritual controversy, identifying him- 
self more intimately with the moderate 
evangelicals. He died at Blickling on 
3 Jan. 1906, and is commemorated in the 


church by a window. A wide traveller, 
an. accomplished linguist, and a clever 
disputant, he hindered his ecclesiastical 
advancement by his controversial zeal. He 
married in 1859 Marion E. Danvers, who with 
two sons and five daughters survived him. 

Meyrick contributed to periodical litera- 
ture ; to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible ’ 
(1860, 1863), to the ‘ Dictionary of Eoolesi- 
astical Antiquities ’ (1875), and to ‘ A 
Protestant Dictionary’ (1904); to the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary’ (Joel and Cbadiah, 
1876 ; Ephesians, 1880) ; to the ‘ Pulpit 
Commentary’ (Leviticus, 1882); and to 
the ‘ One Volume Commentary ’ (1906). 
His ‘ Memories ’ (1905) is especially usefid 
for its account of his contemporaries at 
Oxford and for its view of Anglican in- 
terest in the Old Cathoho and other reform 
movements on the Continent. In connee- 
tion with these movements he translated 
into Latin and other languages standard 
works of English divines, and was the 
author of several anti-Roman pamphlets. 
Ho also published: 1. ‘Moral Theology of 
the Church of Kome,’ 1856. 2. ‘ The Out- 
cast and the Poor of London,’ 1858. Z. 

‘ University and Wlutehall Sermons,’ 1869. 
4. ‘ Is Dogma a Necessity ? ’ 1883. 6. 

‘ The Doctrine of the Church of England 
on the Holy Communion restated,’ 1885 ; 
4th edit. 1899. 6. ‘The Church in Spain,’ 
1892. 7. ‘ Scriptoal and Catholio Truth 
and Worship,’ 1901 ; 2nd edit. 1908. 

[P. Meyrick, Meraories of Life at Oxford, 
&c., 1905 ; The Times, 4 and 17 Jan. 1906 ; 
Guardian, 10 Jan. 1906; J. H. Overton and B. 
Wordsworth, Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop 
of Lincoln, 1888, p. 379 ; G. W. Kitohin, 
Edward Harold Browne, D.D., 1896, pp. 
229-231; D. C. Lathhury, Ooirespondence 
oil Ghuroh and EeligLou of W. E. Glad- 
stone, 1910, i. 135, 216 ; A. F. Hort, Life 
and Letters of F. J. A. Hort, 1896, i. 348 ; 
private informatiou.] A. E. B. 

MICHIE, ALEXANDER (1833-1902), 
writer on China, born at Earlsferry, Fife- 
shire, on 1 March 1833, was only son of 
Alexander Michie, a weaver, by hia wife 
Ann Laing. On his father’s death his 
mother married again, and Robert Thin, 
M.D.Edinbui'gh {d. at Shanghai in 1867), 
and George Thin, M.D.Edinburgh, of 
London, were Michie’s stepbrothers. Edu- 
cated for commercial life at Kiloonquhar 
school, Michie was for some time a bank 
assistant at Oolinshurgh; but in 1863 he 
left England to join Lindsay and Co., 
merchants, at Hong-Kong. Encouraged to 
depend largely on his own judgment in 
Ms work for the firm, he was allowed by 
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tradition to trade independently and for Ms 
own profit. iMicMeijnade rapid progress, 
and in 1857 became a partner of his firm 
and ita representative at Shanghai. Sub- 
sequently he transferred his services suc- 
cessively to Chapman, King and Go., to 
Dyee, Nichol and Co., in which he obtained 
a partnership, and finally to the leading 
Chinese firm, Jardine, Matheson and Co. 
He was meanwhile a prominent member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, 
and was for some years chairman. 

Miohie was active in acquiring informa- 
tion likely to be serviceable to Britisb 
commerce. After the drafting of the treaty 
of Tientsin, ratified in 1860, which proposed 
to open new ports in the north, Michie 
in the spring of 1859 engaged in a secret 
trading expedition to the Gulf of Peohili, 
and was one of the first Em'opean traders 
to gain direct knowledge of Wei-hai-Wei, 
Ghefoo, Newohang, and other places on 
that then mrknown oo.aat. In 18G1 he 
helped Sir Jamo.s Hope [q. v.] in his negotia- 
tions with the Taiping rebels. He went 
up the River Yangtze with the expedition 
which was to protect British trade, and at 
Nanking, Mionia, with Licutenant-colonol 
(afterwards Lord) Wolseley and J. P. 
Hughes, vice-consul designate of Kiu-Kiang, 
■was allowed to land, and the three remained 
for some weeks as the voluntary guests of 
the rebels, as to whose strength and inten- 
tions they acquired useful infonaation. 

In 1863 Michie returned temporarily to 
England by the unusual route of Siberia. 
He described in the ‘ Journal of the Geo- 
grapMcal Society ’ his iourney between 
Tientsin and Mukden, and in 1804 pub- 
lished ‘ The Siberian Overland Route,’ a 
description of the whole journey from 
Peking to St. Petersburg. 

In 1809 Miohie, on behalf of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, accompanied Mr. 
S^vinhoe, consul of Taiwan, on an expedition 
into the interior. A revision of the Treaty 
of Tientsin was contemplated, and Michie 
and his companion undertook to study the 
conditions of trade in the districts likely 
to be affected. After pa.ssing through the 
canal distriet of the Yangtze valley, ho 
explored Szechuan and made a report of 
permanent value. 

In 1883 MicMe settled at Tientsin, where 
he not only carried on his private business 
but acted as correspondent of ‘ The Times.’ 
Eor some years too he edited the ‘ Chinese 
Times,’ published at Tientsin, and wrote 
Qooasionally for ‘ Blackwood,’ ‘ Loitner,’ 
and other magazines. In 1895 he was • The 
Times ’ special correspondent during the 


GMno-Japaneae war. Subsequently he left 
China for England, only returning in 1901 
in order to visit his daughter, who with 
her husband had been shut up in the 
legations at Peking. He died on 8 Aug. 
1902 at the Hotel Cecil, Loudon, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery. 

In ‘ The Englishman in Chinn ’ (2 vols. 
1900) Michie supplied a clear and com- 
prehensive account of European relations 
with China through the Victorian era. 
The central figure of the narrative is 
Sir Rutherford Aloock [q. v.]. hCehie’s 
criticisms of English diplomacy and English 
officials are the fniit of personal observation 
and first-hand knowledge. He also pub- 
lished ‘Missionaries in China’ (1891) and 
‘ China and Christianity’ (1900). 

MicHe married on 16 Dec. 1866 Ann, 
daughter of Charles Morley Robinson of 
Eoreat House, Leytonstone, Essex. He 
had issue one daughter and one son, Alex- 
ander, an official in the Chinese customs 
service. 

[The Times, 12 Aug. 1902 j Qeog. Joum. 
X. xvii. and xx. ; Stanley Lane Poolo, Life 
of Sic Harry Parkes, 1804 ; Sir Henry Keppel, 
A Sailor’s Life under Pour Sovereign-s, 1899 ; 
private information.] S. E. PL 

MICKLETHWAITE, JOHN THOMAS 
(1843-1906), architect, bom at Eislcworth 
House, Wakefield, Yorkshire, on 3 May 
1843, was son of James Mioklethwaite of 
Hopton, Mirfield, worsted spinner and 
colliery mvner, by his wife Sarah Eliza 
Stamvay of Manchester. 

After education at Tndoaster and Wake- 
field, and subsequently at King’s College, 
London, which afterwards granted bhn 
an hon. fellowship, he became a pupil hi 
1862 of (Sir) George Gilbert Scott [q- v.], 
and formed a lifelong friendship with 
a fellow pupil, hir. Somers Clarke. He 
began independent practice in 1869 and was 
in constant collaboration with Mr. Somers 
Clarke, who definitely became his partner 
in 1876 and remained in that capacity till 
his retirement from active work in 1892i 

An earnest chm'ohiuan and a master of 
historic ritual, Micklethwaito brought sym- 
pathy and knowledge to bear on his work 
as a designer. His productions, though not 
strikingly origmal, were invariably scholarly 
and correct. The individual responsibilities 
of MicMetbwaite and Ms partner are not 
always easy to distingmsh. Of their 
joint works the church of St. John, Gaios- 
borough, the churches of All Saints, Brts- 
ham, and St. Paul’s, Wimbledon Park, 
as well as the enlargement of the pai'ish 
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cliuroh at Brighton, "were all designed and 
begun by Mr. Somers Olarke, and were 
completed by IVEoldethwaite after 1892. 
At Brighton church Micklethwaite modified 
his colleague’s design, and at All Saints’ 
church, Haydon Lane, Wimbledon, Mickle- 
thwaite, besides oompleting Mr. Somers 
Clarke’s plans, de.signed the screens and 
furniture. The church at Stretton was 
designed by Mr. Olarke but was carried out 
by Micklethwaite after 1892. 

Among the works which were distinctly 
or exclusively Mioklethwaite’s are : iSt. 
Hilda’s clim’oh, Leeds ; St. Bartholomew’s, 
Barking Eoad, East Ham (1902) ; St. 
Peter’s, Booking ; Widford church ; the 
rebuilding (tower excepted) of All Saints’, 
Morton, near Gainsborough (1891-3) ; the 
House of Mercy, Horhury; St. Saviour’s, 
Luton, and St. Matthias’, fJmnbridge. 
Mioklethwaite’.s eeelesiological skill was 
often in demand for the completion or 
furnislung of ohanooLs and the like, for 
example at St. John’s, W.akefleld. The 
screens and rood of St. Mary Magdalene’s, 
Munster Sc^uare, London, are oi his design. 
He was often engaged in restoration, as at 
IHrkstall Abbey, the oliurohos of Oundle, 
Thomhaugh, Inglesham, Orford, Winohel- 
sea. West Mailing, Lydney North, and All 
Saints, Great Sturton. The York county 
oounoi] appointed him, rvitli Mr. W. H. 
Briorley, to restore C'lillord’s Tower at 
York, and in 1900 he wa.s made architect 
to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. At 
Eanworth, Norfollc, he repaired the cele- 
brated screen, and at St. Andrew’s, Cherry 
Hinton, he restored the chancel. 

Of his less frequent domestio and secular 
work there arc examples iu the addition 
to Stapleford Park, and the Toclmioal 
Schools at Wimbledon. 

Micklethwaite’s critical knowledge ol 
Westminster Abbey and his affeotion for 
the fabric were rewarded in 1898 by his 
appointment as surveyor to the dean and 
chapter, on the death of John Lough- 
horougli Pearson [q. v.]. The works of 
renewal on the south transept and west 
front were carried out durmg his period 
of ofSce in collaboration with Mr. W. D. 
Oaroe, P.S.A. As custodian of the Abbey 
he aimed primarily and essentially at 
conservation. With the possible exooption 
of the decoration on the west side of the 
Confessor’s shrine carried out at the tinre 
of the coronation ol King Edward VII 
(when he also designed some of the vest- 
ments for the ceremonial), he made few if 
any attempts at conjectural renovation. 

Throughout his career Micklethwaite 


devoted himself to arohreologioal inquiry 
and writing as w'dl as to architectural work. 
In 1870, when ho wrote a paper on the 
Chapel of St. Erasmusin Westminster Abbey, 
he was elected E.S.A. He served for 
many years on the executive committee 
of the Antiquaries’ Society, was several 
times a member of council, and became a 
vice-president in 1902. A series oi articles 
begun in ‘ The Sacristy ’ as early as 1870 
were collected in 1874 as ' Modem Parish 
Churches, their Plan, Design and Furniture.’ 
Among his more important monographs 
were two essays on Saxon churches and 
two on Westminster Abbey, all in the 
‘Archaeological Journal,’ one on the sculp- 
tures of Henry VIPs Chapel in ‘ Archfeo- 
logia,’ and a treatise on the Cistercian 
plan in the ‘ Yorkshire Archseulogical 
Journal.’ He was one of the founders ol the 
Aloiiui Club, the Henry Bradshaw Society, 
and the St. Paul’s Eeelesiological Society. 
His tract on the ‘ Ornaments of the Eubrio ’ 
wa.s the first publication of the Alouin 
Club in 1807, and reached a third edition. 
He was a member, and iu 1893 master, of 
the Art Workers’ Guild, and took a leading 
part in the affairs of the Ai’ohasological 
Institute. In 1874 he issued, in oonjnno- 
tion with Mr. Someivs Clarice, a pamphlet, 
‘ Wliat sliall bo done witli St. Paul’s ? ’ in 
reference to the internal alterations then 
in progress. 

After some years of failing health, he 
died, unmarried, on 28 Oct. 1908, at liis 
residence, 27 St. George’s Square, London, 
S.W., and was accorded the honour of burial 
in the west cloister, Westminster Abbey. 

[AlbonJcum, 10 Nov. lOOG, p. S89, article 
by Prof. Lcthaby ; Builder, vol. xoi. lOOG, 
p. 618 ; obituJiry notice by the president, 
Soc. Antiq. Proceedings, 23 April 1907 ; 
Index Proo. Soc. Antiq., second ser., i.-xx. 
207 (list of Mioldethwnite’.s contributious) ; 
information from Mi'. Somers Olarke,] P. W. 

MIDLANB, ALBERT (1826-1009), 
hymn writer, born at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
on 23 Jan. 1826, was the posthumous child 
and youngest of the large family of James 
Midlane {d. Oct. 1824) by his wife Frances 
Lawes, a member of the congregational 
cliureli then under Thomas Biuney [q. v.J. 
Midlane, after an ordinary education, was 
employed for some tlu’ee years in a local 
printing office, then became an ironmonger’s 
assistant, and ultimately was in business 
for himself as tinsmith and ironmonger. 
His religious training was in the congre- 
gational church and its Sunday school, 
in which he became a teacher; he states 
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that instead of listening to sermons he 
studied the hymn-book ; subsequently he 
joined the Plymouth brethren. Prompted 
by his Sunday-school teacher, he began 
to write verse as a cliild, oontributnrg 
to magazines as ‘ Little Albert.’ His first 
printed hymn, rvritten in September 1842, 
appeared in the ‘ Youth’s Magazine,’ 
Nov. 1842. The hymn which came first 
into irse (‘ God bless our Sunday Schools,’ 
to the tune of the National Anthem) was 
written in 1844. The hymn 011 which his 
fame rests (‘ There’s a Priend for little 
oluldren ’) was composed on 7 Peb. 1859 ; it 
has been translated into a dozen languages, 
including Chinese and Japanese ; it was 
included in the supplement to ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ (1868), when Sir 
John Stainer wrote the tune ' Li Memoriam ’ 
for it. Midlane’s output of h 3 unns was 
amazing ; in one year he wrote about 400, 
oliiefly for American newspapers ; Julian 
(July 1907) credits him with having pro- 
duced over 800 hymns, of which 83 had 
been introduced into tvidely used hymnals. 
Many wore published hi magazines and 
in very numerous tiny collections ; for the 
year 1908 he wrote that he counted ‘ just 
upon 200 published compositions, which is 
about the nimual average.’ This, however, 
included vei'ses on national and local 
topics ill the ‘ Isle of Wight County Press ’ 
and other periodicals, and historical prose. 
For some time he edited a local magazine, 

‘ Island Greetings.’ lie made nothing 
by his pen, and having become guarantor 
for a friend he was reduced to bankruptcy. 
His friends tbroughout the country, in 
conjunction with the Sunday School Union, 
raised a sum wliich enabled the bankruptcy 
to be annulled and pirovided au amiuity for 
Midlane and his wife. He was a man of 
wide sympathies ; his hymns, with little 
claim to genius, are marked by a ivinsome 
religious emotion, and a passionate love of 
children. He died at Forest Villa, South 
Mall, Newport, I.W., on 27 Peb. 1909, as 
the result of an apoplectic seizure, and 
was buried in Oarisbrooke cemetery. He 
married Miriam Granger, who survived him 
with two sons and one daughter. 

The following works are believed to con- 
tain most of his hymns : 1. ‘ Poetry addressed 
to Sabbath School Teachers,’ 1844, 12mo. 
2. ‘ Vecta Garland,’ 1860, 12mo. 3. ‘Leaves 
from Olivet,’ 1804, 12mo. 4. ‘ Gospel 
Echoes,’ 1866, 16mo. 5. ‘ Above the 

Bright Blue Sky,’ 1867, 10mo ; 1889, 
24mo. 6. ‘ Early Lispings,’ 1880, 16mo. 
7 . ‘ God’s Treasures,’ 1890, 16mo, 8. ‘The 
Bright Blue Sky Hymn Book,’ 1904, 12mo 


(315 hymns) ; 1009, 12mo (323 hymns ; 
portrait). 9. ‘The Gospel Hall Hymn 
Book,’ 1004, 12mo (218 hymns additional 
to those in No. 8, 1904). 10. ' A Colloquy 
between the Gallows and the Hangman,’ 
1861 (verse). 11. ‘ Chronological Table of 
Events . . . Oarisbrooke Castle,’ Newport, 
LW., 1877, 12mo. 

[The Times, 1 March 1909 ; Isle of Wight 
County Press, 6 March 1900 ; Miller’s Singers 
and Songs, 1869, p. S72 ; Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology, 1907, pp. 7.33 sq., 1672; private 
information.] A. G. 

MILBANKE, RALPH GORDON 
NOEL ICING, second Eabl or Lovelace 
(1839-1906), author of ‘Astarte,’ born at 
10 SI. James’s Square, London, on 2 July 
1839, was second son of William King, 
afterwards ICing-Noel, first earl of Lovelace 
(1805-1893), by bis first wife, Ada Augusta, 
daughter of Lord Byron the poet [q, v.]. 
The father, who succeeded as eighth Baron 
King in 1833, was created earl of Lovelace 
on 30 June 1838. He was lord-lieutenant 
of Surrey from 1840 to his death in 1893, 
and interested himself in agricultural and 
mechanical engineering. 

During 1847-8 Ralph was a pmpil at 
Wilhehn von Pslleuberg’s Pestalozzian 
.school at Hofwyl, near Berno [see under 
Hem'ord, Williau Henry, Suppl. II]. 
Subsequently educated privately, ho 
matriculated at University College, (Ixford, 
in 1859, but did not graduate. On the 
death on I Sept. 1862 of his elder brother, 
Byron Noel, Viscount Ockham, who had 
succeeded bis grandmother, Lady Byron, 
as twelfth B.aron Wentworth, Ralph 
himseE became thirteenth Baron Went- 
worth. He had assumed the surname of 
Milbanke, Lady Byron’s maiden surname, 
by royal hcence on 6 Nov. 1861. Taking 
little part in public life, bo read widely 
and showed independent if rather erratic 
judgment. At the age of twenty-two he 
spent a year in Iceland, and was a zealous 
student of Norse literature. In early life 
a bold Alpine olinibei’, he spent much 
time m the Alps, while a peak of the Dolo- 
mites bears his name. An accomplished 
linguist, he was especially conversant with 
Swiss and Tyrolese dialects. His intimate 
acquaintance with Erench, German, and 
English literature was combmed with a 
fine tasle in music and painting. He 
enjoyed the mtimacy of W. E. H. Lecky 
and other men of letters. In 1893 be 
succeeded his father as second earl of 
Lovelace. In 1905 he privately printed 
‘ Astarte : A Fragment of Truth concerning 
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George Gordon Byron, first Lord Byron,’ 
dedicated to M. C. L. (Inis second wife). 
This vigorous if somewhat uncritical 
polemic purported to be a vindication of 
Lovelace’s grandmother. Lady Byron, from 
the aspersions made upon her after the 
‘ revelations ’ of Mrs. Beecher Stonve in 
1869-70. Lovelace alleged, on evidence of 
hitherto undivulgcd papers left by Lady 
Byron, and now at his disposal, that 
Byron’s relations nvith his half-sister, Mrs. 
Augusta Leigh, were criminal, and that she 
was the ‘ Astarte ’ of the poet’s ‘ Manfred.’ 
Lovelace printed a statement signed in 
1816 by Dr. Lushington, Sir P.ohert Will- 
mot, and Sir Francis Doyle, and various 
extracts from corresjpondenoe. He also 
cited a letter in support of liis conclusion 
from Sir Leslie Stephen, who had ex- 
amined the papers. ‘ Astarte ’ provoked 
replies from Mr. John Murray (Lord 
Byron and Ms Detractors, 1906) and from 
Fir. Eiohard Edgeumhe (Byron ; the Last 
Phase, 1909). 

Lovelace died very suddenly at Ockham 
Park, Ripley, Surrey, on 28 Aug. 1906. 
After cremation at Woking his ashes were 
buried in the King chapel over the family 
vault in Ockham church. Ho was twice 
married: (1) on 25 Aug. 1869, to Fanny 
(d. 1878), third daughter of George Heriot, 
vicar of St. Amie’s, Newcastle j (2) on 10 
Deo. 1880, to Mary Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the Rt. Hon, James Stuart Wortley; she 
survived him. There was no male Lssuo. 
Lovelace’s daughter, Ada Mary, by his fii-.st 
wife, succeeded to her father’s barony of 
Wentworth. The earldom of Lovelace de- 
volved on hi.s half-brother Lionel Fortescuc 
IHng, son of the first earl by his second wife. 

[G. E. O.’s and Burke’s Peerages ; The 
Times, 30 Aug., 3 and 10 Sept. 1906 ; Spec- 
tator, 15 Sept. 1906 (letter by ‘ 0.’ (Mrs. 
Ady) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Lovelace’s Astarte 
and works cited.] 6. Ln G. N. 

MILLER, Sir JAMES PERCY, second 
baronet (1861^1906), sportsman, born at 
Maiiderston on 22 Oct. 1864, was eldest 
surviving son of Sir WiUiam Miller, first 
baronet (1809-1887), of Manderston, Ber- 
wick, a Leith merchant, who was M.P. for 
Leith (1869-64) and Berwickshire (1 893-4). 
James, after education at Eton and Sand- 
hurst, joined the army, becommg captain 
in the 14th hussars on 8 Sept. 1888. On 
10 Oct. 1887 he succeeded to the baronetcy 
on his father’s death. He was afterwards 
major of the Lothians and Berwickshire 
imperial yeomanry, and served in South 
Afnoa (1900-1) uith the 6th jattahon 


imperial yeomanry, being mentioned in 
despatches, and receiving the D.S.O. He 
was a J.P. and D.L. for Berwiok.shire. 

In 1889 Miller, who had previously owned 
a few steeplechasers, appeared upon the 
turf as an owner of racehorses, run under 
Jockey Club rules. In that year he pur- 
ohosed with rare judgment, of Sir Robert 
Jardino and John Porter, Sainfoin, which 
had won the Esher Stakes at Sandown Park 
very easily. The price was 6000/. and hah 
the value of the Derby, if the horse won 
that prize. Sainfoin won the Derby of 
1890 from Le Noir, OrweU, and Surefoot. 

Miller’s next stroke of luck was the 
pm-ohase in 1894 for 4100 guineas, as a 
yearling, of the mare Eoquebrune (foaled in 
1893), by St. Simon, who had been bred by 
the Duchess of Montrose. With Roque- 
hrune he won the New Stakes at Ascot and 
the Zetland Stakes at Doncaster. Mated in 
1899 with Sainfoin, Roquebrune produced 
Rock Sand, her first foal. With this colt 
Sir James won in 1902 the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot, the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
and the Dewhurst Plate at Newmarket. In 
the following year Rook Sand won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger. 
During Iho three seasons ho was in training, 
this horse won stakes to the value of 
45,618/., and was ohioily instrumental in 
placing Sir James at the head of the list of 
Avinning owners in 1903 and 1904, with 
totals of 24,768Z. and 27,028/. MeanwMe 
Miller liad in 1895 won the Oaks with La 
Sag&sse, a daughter of Wisdom, and in 
1901 his fiUy Mda, by Galopin, won the 
Ono Thousand Guineas. The moat im- 
portant of Ins suoooBses in handicaps was 
that gained in the Cesarewitoli of 1898 
with Chaleuroux, destined to become the 
sire of the filly Signorinotta, who in 1908 
won the Derby and Oaks for the Chevalier 
Ginistrelli. During the .seventeen years 
he had horses in training Miller won 161 
races, worth 114,005/. 

Miller established a high-class breeding 
farm at Hamilton Stud, Newmarket, whore 
Rook Sand u^as foaled. He was oleolod a 
member of tho Jockey Club in 1903, and 
was a steward of that body when ho died 
in 1906. In December 1905 he sold by 
auction moat of his mares, and Eaque- 
brune was purchased by a Belgian breeder 
for 4600 guineas Six iveeks later, on 22 Jan. 
1906, Sir James died at Manderston, Ms 
Scottish homo, from a oMll caught in the 
hunting-field. Ills remains wore interred 
at Christ Church, Duns. Rook Sand was 
shortly afterwards sold to Mr. August 
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Belmont of New York for 25,000( 
Married in 1803 to tlie Hon. Eveline Mar 
Ourzon, third daughter of the fourti 
Baron Soarsdale, Miller left no issue, am 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
brother, John Alexander. A cartoon por 
trait appeared in ‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1890. 

[The Times, 23 Jan. 1906 ; Kingselero (b_ 
John Porter), pp. 12i-5 ; Buff’s Guide to thi 
Turf ; Debrett’s Peerage ; Burke’s Peerage.] 

E. M. 

MITCHELL, Sm ARTHUR (1826- 
1909), Scottish commissioner in lunac_^ 
and antiquary, born at Elgin on 19 Jan 
1826, was son of George Mitchell, C.E. 
by his wife Elizabeth Cant. He was cdu 
oatod at Elgin Academy, and graduatec 
M.A. at Aberdeen University in 1845 
pro.eeonling Ms studies for the inedica 
profession at Paris, Eorhn, and Vienna 
and proceeding M.L. at Aberdeen in 1850 
Devoting himsolt to lunacy, he quickly 
showed an aptitude for this branch ol 
praotioe. Whon the Lunacy Act of 1857 
was passed, he was chosen one of the deputy 
oommisaioners for Scotland, and was com- 
missioner from May 1870 to Soptomber 
1896. Improved methods for treating the 
insane, which he helped to bring into use 
in Scotland, he developed effeotlTely in his 
book ‘The Insane in Private Dwellings' 
(Edinburgh 1804). Presenting his views 
persuasively rather than argumentatively, 
he won for them -srido support. In 1880 
he was appointed a member of the English 
oommi.ssion on criminal lunacy, and his 
experience largely influenced the report 
upon wliich the Act of 1880 was founded. 
In 1886 ho served on the departmental 
committee on criminal lunatics in Ireland. 
Erom May 1869 till March 1872 he acted as 
Morison lecturer on insanity to the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. In his 
lectures, mauy of wliioh were published iu 
book form, and in other works, he dealt 
authoritatively vrith various aspects of 
lunacy — ^individual, social, and medical. 

Mitchell combined with his professional 
work much antiquarian study. In 1861 
he was appointed a corresponding member, 
and in 1867 he was elected a fellow, of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
continued an active member till his death, 
serving from time to time as secretary 
and vioe-president. His researches largely 
dealt with existing superstitions in the 
Scottish Hlghlauds, especially in their 
bearing on problems of insanity. He con- 
tributed many papers to the ‘ Proceedings,’ 
the latest being a sories on Scottish topo- 
graphers (1901-9). In 1876 Mitchell was 


the first Rhind lecturer in arohaiology, 
and delivered three courses of six lectures 
each, wliich were published under the title 
‘ The Past in the Present : 'What is 
Civilisation ? ’ (Edinburgh 1880) ; the hook 
took standard rank. Mitchell was one 
of the founders of the Scottish History 
Society, and was a member of coimcil 
and vice-president. He edited for the 
society ‘ Macfarlane’s Topograpliioal Col- 
lections’ (3 vols. 1906-8). He wae also 
president of the Scottish Text Society and 
professor of ancient history to the Royal 
Scottish Academy from 1878. He was a 
member of the royal commission on Scottish 
universities in 1889, and seiwed till 1900. 

Li 1886 MitebeU was made C.B., and 
in 1887 K.C.B, He received the hen. 
degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen in 1875 ; 
and became hon. fellow of the Royal 
GoUege of Physicians of Ireland in 1891. 
He fed at 34 Drummond Place, Edin- 
burgh, on 12 Got. 1909, and was buried 
in Rosebank cemetery, Edinburgh. He 
married in 1856 Margaret, daughter of 
James Houston, TuUoohgriban, Strathspey ; 
she died on 4 Nov. 1904, leaving one son, 
Sydney Mitchell. 

Besides the works mentioned and editions 
of Andrew Combe’s ‘ Observations on 
Mental Derangement ’ (1887) and ‘ Manage- 
ment of Infancy’ {1896)j Mitchell published 
in 1905 ‘ About Dreaming, Laughing, and 
Blushing.’ 

There are two portraits of Mitchell, 
one painted in 1880 by Noman Macbeth, 
R.S.A., and the other by Sir George Reid, 
P.R.S.A., in 1895. Both are in possession 
of the family. 

[Scotsman, and Dundee Advertiser, 13 Oct. 
909 ; Lancet, 23 Oct. 1909 ; private infor- 
mation.] A. H. M. 

MITCHELL, JOHN MURRAY (1815- 
904), prosbyterian missionary and orien- 
,alist, born in Aberdeen on 19 Aug. 1815, 
was fourth son hr the family of five sons 
md three daughters of James Mitchell, 
■nrgess of Aberdeen, by bis wife Margaret 
Gordon. Both parents were related to 
’’atrick Copland [q. v.]. Three brothers, 
ames (1808-1884), Gordon (1800-1893), and 
Alexander (1822-1901), became ministers of 
;he Church of Scotland. After attending 
he parish school of Kinneff, Kincardine- 
'lire, Mitchell in 1828 entered the grammar 
chool of Aberdeen, where he was strongly 
influenced by the rector James Melvin [q.v.]. 
Yilh the second highest bursary, gained by 
lis Latin prose, he entered Marischal College, 
ibardeen, at fourteen, and graduated M,A 
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with distinction in 1833. Deciding to 
enter the ministry of the Oliurcli of Scot- 
land, he began his divinity counse in that 
year, studying first at Aberdeen, where he 
won the lord rector’s prize for an essay on 
‘ Tile Sejituagint and other Greek Versions 
of the Old Testament.’ In 1B37 the fame 
of Thomas Clialiners [q. v.] drew him 
to Edinburgh University, whore he won 
a gold medal offered liy Professor David 
Welsh [q. V.] for an essay on ‘ Eusebius as 
an Bcolesiastioal Historian.’ During the 
session 1837-8 he took charge of a class 
at Aberdeen grammar school, and among 
his scholars was James Augustus Grant 
[q. V. Suppl. I], the African traveller. 

Mitchell was from youth interested in 
foreign missions and wa.s deeply impressed 
by the labours of Alexander Duff fq. v.]. 
Ordained in 1838 and appointed by the 
foreign mission committee of the Church of 
iSootlnnd to be a missionary to Bombay, 
he readily mastered the Marathi language 
and literature and became proficient in 
Sanskrit and the Pai'si Zend. Among the 
Marathis ho made many converts and 
gave an impulse to missionary work by 
originating the Bombay missionary con- 
ference. While at Bombay he made 
missionary tours annually throughout 
Central India. At the disruption of the 
ChuToh of Scotland in 1843, Mitchell, with 
Ilia colleagues in India, joined the Free 
church and bore a leading part in organising 
the Free church mission. He succeeded in 
inaugurating a flourishing mission in tlio 
British cantonment at Poona, where Scot! iah 
missionaries had previously been forbidden, 
and began work among the Mangs and 
Mahars of Jahia and North Haidarabad. 
After a four years’ visit to Scotland 
(1863-7), where ho ministered at Bronghty 
Ferrv, he proceeded in 1867, at Dr. Duff’s 
request, to Calcutta, and remained in Ben- 
gal for the next .six years. Mainly through 
his efforts the ‘ Union Church,’ au impiorlant 
European congregation, was formed at 
Simla, and he helped to found a mission 
to the Sanials. 

On I'etumiug home in 1873 he acted as 
secretary to the foreign mission committee 
of the Free church. In 1880, after attend- 
ing the pan-presbytoi'ian council at Phila- 
dolpliia, he went by way of Japan and 
China to India, where ho spent two years 
in lecturing and preaching. From 1888, 
when he retired from the mission field, 
until 1898 he was minister of the Scottish 
church at Nice. Here his friends included 
the Dutch novelist, Maarten Maartens, 
who wrote admiringly of Mitchell’s ‘ pure 
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and child-like heart ’ and of his ‘ noble 
aspirations and beliefs.’ 

Mitchell’s cloamg years wore devoted to 
literary work in Edinburgh. He had pub- 
lislicd ‘ Hinduism, Past and Pre.scnt ’ (1885 • 
2ncl edit. 1897), a capable introduction 
to the study of Indian religion. As Duff 
misisionary lecturer in 1903 he gave an ex- 
haustive com', so on ‘ The Great Religions of 
India,’ wliioh was piosthumously published 
in 1006 mth a prefatory note by his nephew, 
Dr. James MiloheU. 

In December 1868 Mitchell was made 
lion. LL.D. of Marischnl College and the 
university of Aberdeen. Ho died at bis 
house in Edinburgh oii 14 Nov. 1904, and 
was buried on 1 8 Nov. in tlio Dean cemetery, 
Edinburgh. On the sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination as a missionary to India, 
hia portrait, painted by W. E. Lockliart, 
R.S.A., was presented (May 1898) to the 
Free clmroli, and now hangs in the general 
assembly hall of the United Free church 
in Edinburgh. 

Besides several looturos, contributions to 
])oriodica]s, and admirable metrical trans- 
lations from classical and Indian poets, 
he published : 1. ‘ Letters to Indian Youth 
regarding the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, with a Brief ISxamiiiatiou of the 
Evidences of JlinduLsm, Parsecism and Mo- 
haminedanism ’ (Bombay 1850; 11th edit. 
1894 ; trims, into several Indian languages). 
2. ‘ The Cuullict of Ancient Paganism and 
Christianity ’ (n.d.). 3. ‘ Memoir of Rev. 

Robert Nesbit, Missionary,’ London 1858. 
4. ‘ In Western India : Recollootions of 
my Early Missionary Life,’ Edinburgh 
1899. 

On 22 Doe. 1842 lie married Maria Hay, 
daughter of the Rov. Alexander Plytei', 
minister of Alness, Ross-.shire. There were 
no children. Mitcholl’s wife, who died on 
31 March 1907, was distinguished for her 
missionary zeal and literary ability. Many 
books by lier bad a large circulation ; the 
chief of them were : 1. ‘ A ffissionary’s 
Wife among the Wild Tribes of Soutli 
Bengal,’ 1871. 2. ‘ In Southern India,’ 
1885. 3. ‘ Sixty Years Ago,’ 1906. 

[Scohsmaa, 16 Nov. 190-1 ; Milchcll’a wriiings ; 
private information.] W. P. G. 

MOBERLY, ROBERT CAMPBELL 
(1845-1903), theologian, born at Win- 
chester on 26 July 1845, was tliird son of 
George Moberly [q. v.], hoadmaslor of Win- 
chester and afterwards bishop of Salisbury. 
Hia mother Mary Ann was daughter of 
Thomas Crokat, a Scottish merchant at 
Leghorn. The family of seven sons and 
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eight dauglitci'B was brought up ia close 
personal friondslrip with, their near neigh- 
bours at Winohester, Re^. John Kcble and 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. (Miss C. A. E. 
Mobisbly, Duke Domum ; Oeorge Moberly, 
hia Family and Friends, 1911.) 

After two years at a preparatory school 
at Twyford near Winchestpi’) Moberly be- 
came a commoner of Winohester in 1866, 
and obtained a scholarship there in 1867. 
Thence he passed in 1863 to New College, 
Oxford, with a Winchester soholarship, 
la Easter teim 1805 he obtained first-class 
honours in classical moderations, but in 
the final classical schools, in 1867, he wm 
placed in the second class. Ho was awarded 
the Newdigatc prize in June 1867 for a 
poem on Mario Antoinetto. Ho graduated 
B.A. ill 1867, procGcdiiig M.A. in 1870, and 
D.D. in 1892. He rvaa ordained deacon 
in 1869 and priest in 1870. In December 
1867 he was elected aonior student of Christ 
Church, and Iield lii.s studentship till hi.s 
marriage, in 1880. Ho was engaged in lec- 
turing and teaching in classical subjects at 
the college, 1868-76. Etoui 1871 to 1886, 
he was doniestio chaplain to his father, the 
bishop of Salisbury. 

In January 1876 ho aooompanicd Lis 
friend Reginald Stephen Coploslon (Dulce 
Bomim, p, 254) to Colombo, where Cople- 
ston had been appointed bishop. The 
•visit lasted six months, and on Iris return 
to Oxford Moberly puWiahod a pamphlet, I 
‘ An Account of the Question between the 
Bishop and tho O.M.S. in the Diocese 
of Colombo.’ in 1876 ho became principal 
of St. Stcpbon’fl House, Oxford, then 
founded for the training of Anglican clergy 
for foreign mission ■work. In 1878, at 
his father’s urgent request, he undertook 
the prinoipalship of the Diocesan Theo- 
logical College at Salisbury. In 1880, on 
the nomination of the dean and chapter 
of Ohi’ist Church, he beoamo -vicar of Great 
Budworth, Cheshire. As a parish clergy- 
man, lie proved himself an earnest and 
fair-minded champion of Anglican opinions, 
on such questions as the jurisdiotioii of 
church courts, tho laws as to marriage, 
and the educational problem. Ho had an 
exceptional clearness of perception of the 
principles thatlay behind practical questions. 

In 1884 his diocesan, William Stubbs [q.v. 
Suppl. II], bishop of Chester, brought him 
out of this rethement to act as bis examin- 
ing chaplain, and to address clerical meet- 
ings in the diocese. Stubbs’s successor, 
Francis John Jayno, retained Moberly as ex- 
amining chaplain (1889-92) ; and nominated 
him honorary canon of Chester in 1800. 
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Moberly established a reputation as an 
exponent of philosophical theology by the 
paper, entitled ‘ The Inoaination as the 
Basis of Dogma,’ which he contributed to 
‘ Lux Muudi ’ in 1889, and his position was 
strengthened by bis paper, ‘ Belief in a 
Personal God,’ read before tho)tChuroh 
Congress at Rhyl in 1891. In f 1892 he 
was appointed regius professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford, and canon of Christ 
Church. His professorial lectures were 
thoughtful, and he preached -rvith ability 
in the university pulpit and in the 
cathedral. In 1900 he became proctor for 
tho dean and chapter of Christ Church in 
tho Lower House of Convocation, and 
showed brOliant powers of advocacy. Prom 
1893 he was examining chaplain to WiUiam 
Stubbs, bishop of Oxford, and he was 
honorary chaplain to Queen Victoria, 
1898-1901, and chaplain in ordinary 
to Edward VII, 1901. Moberly died on 
8 June 1903, and was buried in tho 
burial-place at the east end of Christ 
Chm’ch Cathedral. In 1880 ha married 
Alice Sidney, second daughter of Walter 
Kerr Hamilton [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury. 
His son, Walter Hamilton Moberly, is norv 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Moberly judged his true sphere of activity 
to bo that of a rn'iter. His chief -rvork 
was ‘ Atoneinent and Personality ’ (1901), a 
treatise dealing -with the highest problems 
of dogmatic theology in an unusually sys- 
tematic and original manner. Prof, Wil- 
liam Sunday, re-vicwing it in tho ‘ Exposi- 
tor,’ said that, to fiird its equal in import- 
ance, one must go back to Butler and 
Hooker. Other works are; 1. ‘Is tho 
Independence of Church Courts really 
impossible V 1886 ; republished 1899. 2. 

‘ Sorrow, Sin, and Beauty,’ 1880 (three de- 
votional addi'esses) ; republished posthum- 
ously, 1903. 3. ‘Considerations upon Dis- 
establishment and Disondo-wment,’ 1894. 

4. ‘ Reason and Religion : Some Aspects of 
their Mutual Interdependence,’ 1896. 6. 

‘Ministerial Priesthood, -with an Appen- 
dix upon Romanist Criticism of Anglioan 
Orders,’ 1897 ; republished 1899. 6. ‘ Doc- 
trinal Standards ’ : No. 1 of ‘ Puaey House 
Occasional Papers,’ 1898. 7. ‘Cluist our 
life : Sermons chiefly preached in Oxford,’ 
1902. 8. ‘ Undenommationalism as a 

Principle of Primary Education,’ 1S02. 

9. Published after Iris death, ‘ Problems 
and Principles' (a selection of his papers 
and pamphlets on theological .subjects and 
church problems), 1904. 

[Poster, Alumni Oxon. ; Orookford, Clerical 
Directory ; The Times, 9 June 1903 ; Oxford 
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Times, 12 June 1903 ; Guardian, 1903, 
pp. 817, 822. Appreciations by Dr. William 
Sunday in the Journal oi Theological Studies, 
1903, p. 499, and by Dr. Henry Scott Holland 
in Personal Studie.s, 1905, p. 272. A. 0. 

MOCATTA, rHEDERIG DAVID (1828- 
1906), Jewish pliilantbropist, born in Lon- 
don on 16 Jan. 1828, \va.s elder son in a 
family of two sons and two daughters 
of Abraham Mocatta (1797-1880). Tli.s 
father wins an active member of the movc- 
moiit in England in 1840 for reform of 
Jewish worsltip and practice. Hi.s mother 
was Miriam, daughter of Israel Brandon. 
The Mocatta family, originally named 
Litrahrozo, was driven from Spain in 1402, 
when one branch migrated to Italy and tho 
other, after a settlement in Holland, moved 
to England about 1670. Ercderiek David 
represented tho seventh generation of tho 
English settlers. In 1790 Abraham Lum- 
brozo de Matlos, his great-grandfather, 
who fotmcled the firm of Mocatta & 
Goldsmid, bulhou hrokora to tbo Bank of 
England, tvas permitted by Georgo III 
to oluingQ tho family name to Mocatta, 
after a malornal ancestor, Rachel, a 
daughter of this Abraham, was mother of 
Sir Moses Montoiioro [q. v.]. 

Educated at homo by private tutors, 
among thorn Albert Lowy [q. v. Suppl. 11], 
ho was taught Hebrew and Latin by hia 
father, and came to speak fivo or six 
languages. About 1843 he entorod his 
father’s busmeas, from wliioh ho retired in 
1874. His cliicf reoroatioiis through life 
were the study of histoiy and antiquities, 
and foreign travel which extended over 
Europe, A.sia Minor, Palestine and Egyjrt. 

Enjoying a large income, Mocatta rvas 
best Imorvn as a broad-minded philan- 
thropist. Among the first quo,stions that 
engaged Ms attention W'oro the better 
housing of tho woi'ldng classes and the 
administration of charity in such a way as 
not to demorabso tho poor. Ho was an 
active promoter and vice-president from its 
formation in 1869 of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, and was chairman Iroin 1901 
of the Charity Voting Rolorm A.ssociatiou, 
with whose ellorts to abolish olectionooring 
in charity administration he was in lulle.st 
.sympathy. Ho was specially interested in 
hospital and nursing work, and he liberally 
supported almo.st every hospital in London. 

To Jervish charitias he devoted the 
greater part of his wealth and leisure. He 
was active in organising the Board oi 
Guardians of the Jewish Boor (founded in 
1869), and was chairman of a Jewish work- 
house started in 1871, and reorganised 


in 1897 as tho Home for Aged Jews, with 
himseK as president; ho also helped 
to form tho Jews’ Deaf wrd Dumb Home 
in 1865. The situation of tho Jews in 
oastom Europe engaged his constant atten- 
lion. He wa.s vice-president of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, was member of tho 
Alliance Isi’aeUte in Paris, and member of the 
Roumanian oommittoo which was founded 
in London in 1872 to watch over the afiairs 
of tho Roumanian Jews. In 1882 he took 
active part in admini.stering the Mansion 
House Committee Fund for assisting Jews 
to leave Rusisia. 

Mocatta did all ho could to promote 
education, especially that of the Jewish 
poor, and ho encouraged Joufsh htora- 
turo and research. In whole or part he 
defrayed the expciusos of many important 
publications, including Zunz’s two books, 

‘ Zur GesoMclito und Liioratur ’ (Berlin, 

] 850) and ‘ LiloraturgescMclite der Syna- 
gogaloii Poe,sie ’ (Berlin, 1856), Berliner’s 
' Juden in Rom ’ (P'ranlHort, 1893), and the 
English trail, slation of Graotz’s ‘ History 
of tJie Jews ’ (London and Philadelphia, 
1891). In 1887 lie was president of the 
Anglo-Jewisli Historical E.vhibition at the 
Albert Hall, wMch led to tlio ostablishmeiit 
of tho Jewish Historical Society of England, 
fte was pre.sident of tho society in 1900. 
He bequeathed to piiblio uses his valuable 
collection of hooka, principally on Jewish 
liisloiy ; it now forms tho Mocatta Library 
at University College, Gower Street, the 
room being tlio lioadquartera of the Jowish 
Historical Booioty. lie was elected E.S.A. 
in 1889. Hu was chairman of the council 
of fomidci's of tho Wost Loudon Synagogue 
(1890-1904). On 10 Jan. 1898, his soveu- 
iieth birthday, lie was presented with a 
book containing signatui'cs of tho Bmpresa 
Frederick and of SOOOotlier representatives 
of 250 piihlio bodies to which Mocatta had 
given his su^jpoi't ; tho book now belongs 
to his nephew, Mr. B. EUdn Mueatta. 

Mocatta ch'od in London on 10 Jan. 1906, 
and was buried at tho Ball’s Pond oomoloi'y 
of the Wost London Bynagoguo of British 
Jews. There is a drinking fountain tt) Ms 
memory outside Bt. Botolpli’s Ohuroh, 
Aldgato. An enlarged photograph is in 
the oommittoe room of tho West London 
Synagogue. 

Mocatta published ‘ Tho Jews and the In- 
quisition ’ (1877), which has been translated 
into German, Italian, and Hobrow, and 
‘ Tho Jews at the Present Time in their 
Various Habitations,’ a looturo (1888). 

Ho married in 1856 Mary Ada, second 
daughtor of ITredorick David Goldsmid, 
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M.P. for Honiton, and sister of Sir Julian 
Goldsmid ; lie had no issue. 

[3?. D. Mocatla : a memoir, lectures, and 
extracts from letters, 11)12 ; Jenish Chron. 
20 Jau. 1905, 17 Feb. (will) ; Charity Organi- 
sation Rev., Fob. 190.5 ; private information.] 

M. E. 

MOENS, WILLIAM JOHN CHARLES 
(1833-1901), Huguenot antiquary, born at 
Upper Clapton on 12 Aug. 1833, was second 
son of Jacob Bernelot Moens, a Dutch mer- 
chant who, born in Rotterdam on 18 Jan. 
1796, settled in youth in London, and 
died at Tunbridge Wells on 19 July 1856. 
His mother was Susan Baker, daughter 
of William Wright of the City of Loudon, 
.solicitor. The family, of old standing in 
Elandera, derived its name from Mons m 
Hamault. A great uncle, Adrian Moens 
(1767—1829), became a naturalised British 
subject in 1809, and was from 1800 consul 
for the Netherlands in Bristol, where he 
died IS May 1829. 

Moens, who was privately educated, began 
his career on the Stock Exchange, but 
.soon retired to a liouse which he had bought 
at Boldre in Hampshire, devoting liim- 
self to yachting, and later to antiquarian 
researches. In January 1865 he pro- 
ceeded with his wife to Sicily and Naples, 
and on 16 May, wlu'Ie returning from 
Basstum witJi a party, moluding, besides 
Ids wife, the Eev. John Cvagor Murray 
Aynsley and Mrs. Ayn.sley, the two men 
were suddenly captured by a band of about 
thirty brigand.s near Battipaglia. Moens, 
a pioneer of amateur photography, had been 
photographing the temples. The two ladies 
took refugo in the village, and Aynsley 
was released next morning to negotiate 
a ransom fixed at SOOOl, Moens remained 
in the brigands’ custody for four months, 
being dragged over the mountams, iuauffi- 
oiently clad and often starving. Itahan 
soldiers hotly jmrsued the band, without 
capturing them, and Moens, being very tall, 
was often a mark for the soldiers’ bullets. 
Strenuous efforts for his release were made 
by his Mends. On 26 Aug. the brigands gave 
him up after receiving from him the sum of 
6100i. In January 1866 Moens published 
a lively account of the episode in ‘ English 
Travellers and Italian Brigands.’ A new ■ 
edition was called for in May, and the book ' 
was translated into several'lsnguages. The 1 
proceeds of sale Moens devoted to building ■ 
a school near his residence at Boldre, Hamp- ' 
shire. In 1867 ho bought the estate of Tweed 
in the same county. In 18G9 he sailed his 
steam yacht Cicada from Lymington up 
the Rhine to Stra,s.sburg, and by French 


canals to Paris and Hawe. A similar trip 
followed ill 1876, and next year he published 
‘ Through France and Belgium by River 
and Canal in the Steam Y.icht Ytene.’ 
Moens deeply inteiested himself in the New 
Forest. He made a special study of 
forest law, and fought several battles for 
the commoners’ rights. By his support of 
the New Forest Pony Association he did 
much to improve the breed. He was a 
member of the Hampshire coimty council 
from its formation. He published pam- 
phlets on the worldng of the Allotment Acts 
in 1890 and Parish Councils Act in 1894. 

Moens closely studied genealogy, espe- 
cially that of Flemish families settled iu 
England. In 1884 ho edited ‘The Baptis- 
mal, Marriage, and Burial Registers of the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars.’ In 1885 
lie wa.s one of twelve persons who founded 
the Huguenot Society of London. He 
read the first paper on 13 May, on ‘ The 
Sources of Huguenot History,’ and edited 
the earliest publications. He was elected 
a vioe-presidont in 1888, and was presi- 
dent from 1899 to 1902. His work for the 
society was untiring and of great value. 
Elected F.S.A. in 1886, he was appointed 
a local secretary, and was a momher of the 
Hamp-slure Field Club and Archffiological 
Society. 

He died suddenly at Tweed ou 6 Jan. 
1904, and ivas buried at Boldre church. 
He mairied on 3 Aug. 1863 Anno, si-xtli 
daughter of Thomas Warlters, of Heath- 
field Park, Addington, but left no issue. 
By his will lie divuded his library between 
the Haiupshiro county council and the 
French Hospital, Victoria Park, London. 

Besides the works cited, Moens edited : 

1, ‘ The Walloons and their Church at 
Norwich : tlieh History and Registers, 
1566-1832,’ Lymington, 18S7-S, with an 
historical introduction (which was re- 
printed separately with a new preface, 
1888 ; 150 copies). 2. ‘ Clu'onic ffist. der 
Nederland, Oorlogen, Troubleu,’ &o., 1888, 
an account of an anonymous work by Philip 
de St. Aldegonde, printed at Norwich 
in 1579 by Antony de Solemne, a 
Brabant who came there in 1667 (re- 
printed from ArclicBologia, li. 206). 3. 

‘ Hampshire Allegations for Marriage 
Licences granted by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 1689 to 1837 ’ (Harleian Soo. 
Publications, vol. 34), 1893. 4. ‘Registers 
of the French Church, Tlireadneedle St.’ 
(Huguenot Soo.), 1896. 6. ‘ Register of 

Baptisms in the Dutch Church at Col- 
chester from 1645 to 1728 ’ (Huguenot 
,Soo.), 1905. 
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[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Athenoeum, 
16 Jan. 1901 ; Huguenot Soo. Ptoo., vol. vii. 
1901-4, p. 324 (AWth portrait) ; Moens’s works.] 

C. P. S. 

MOIR, FRANK LEWIS (1852-1904), 
song composer, waa bom at Market Har- 
borough. on 22 April 1862. Early in life he 
showed ninsioal and other artiatio talents, 
and while still a hoy composed a song. 
Alter acting as tuner in London and 
Nottingham, lie became an art student at 
South Kensington. Though he had no 
musical training, he won a scholarship at the 
National Training School for Music, where 
he studied under Prout, Stainer, and Bridge ; 
and whUe there Boosey & Co. engaged him 
to compose ballads for four years. He 
won the Madrigal Society’s prize in 1881. 
Possessing a good baritone voice, ho gave 
recitals and taught singing at a studio 
in Oxford Street, London. Ho composed 
sentimental drawing-room ballads with 
extraordinary facility ; many had very 
great popularity, especially ‘ Only once 
more’ (1883) and ‘ Down the Valo’ (1886). 
He wrote both music and words in many 
oases, iuoluding a comic opera, ‘ The Royal 
Watchman,' 1-Ie tried a higher style in a 
harvest cantata, a communion service in 
D, and some elaborate songs, which mot 
with little success. He published a work 
on ‘ Natural Voice Production ’ (1889), and 
contributed organ solos, of little value, 
to the collections ‘Abbey Voluntaries,’ 

‘ Chancol Echoes,’ ‘ Cathedral Voluntaries,’ 
and ‘ Stark’s Select Scries.’ 

The music-pirates, who surreptitiously 
printed popular songs and sold thorn in the 
streets at a penny, ruined Moir, Publisher, s 
refused his compositions ; ho fell into de- 
spondency and penury, and after a painful 
illness died at Deal on 14 Jrdy 1904. lie 
hod married Eleanor Earnol, a vocalist from 
Birmingham, and loft three children, 

[Goodwortli’s Musicians of All Times ; 
Musical Herald and Musical Times, August 
1904 (obit.) ; Moir’s works in Brit. Museum.] 

II. D. 

MOLLOY, GERALD (1834-19QG), rector 
of the Oatholio Univerfsity of Dublin, born 
at Mount TaUant, near Dubbn, on 10 Sept. 
1834, was second sou of Thomas Molloy by 
bis wife Catbarmo, daughter of Patrick 
Wlielan. Ha received bis early education 
at Oaatleloiook College, and thence passed 
to Maynootb CoUego, the tbeologioal 
seminary of the Irish oathobo priesthood. 
The capacity for sustained work which dis- 
tingnisbed him through life carried him 
with such success through his collcgi 
course that at its close in 1867, when only 


twenty-throe years old, he was appointed 
professor of theology at Maynooth. But 
his bent waa not for theology. With his 
professorial duties he combined a study 
of the natural aoienoes, for which he had 
special aptitudes. In 1870 he published, 
under the title ‘ Geology and Revelation,' 
a work which testified to his scientific 
gifts as well as to his acquhements a.s a 
theologian. In 1874 he resigned his chair 
in Maynooth (where ho received the degree 
of D.D.) for the professorship of natural 
philosophy in the Catholic University, 
Dublin. 

In 1878 he was appomtecl one of the 
two assistant oommis.sionera for regulating 
intermediate education in Ireland accord- 
ing to the new Act of Parliament pa.ssed 
ill that year. But after a few mouths he 
retired, and resumed his professorship 
at the Catholic University. Of this insti- 
tution ho became rector in 188.3, but tiie 
title was then littlo more than honorary. 
The Royal University of Ireland had been 
established in 1879, and on its foundation the 
buildings of the Catholic University became 
merely a college in which the Dublin fellows 
of the new univci',sit:y lectured, and students 
were prepared for its degrees. Molloy was 
auiong the first senators of the Royal 
Univer,sity, and was mado D.So, j in 1882 
ho resigned the position of sonator for a 
fellowship in the department of physical 
sciciioo, which he held 1111 1887. In 1885 
the government named a commission to 
inquire into educational endowments in 
Ireland and to furmulaio improved 
.schemes for tlich application. Of two 
paid coininissionoi'B Molloy was one. This 
appointment ho hold till the oommiasion 
concluded its work in 1894. In 1800 he 
waa reappointed a senator of the Royal 
Univoreity, and in 1003 becamo its vice- 
chancellor. As vioe-oliancollor ho repre- 
sented the Royal University at Aberdeen 
when in 1006 the university tliore oolohratod 
the foiu- himdredtlr anniversary of its 
foundation. Dming the festivities he died 
suddenly of heart failure on 1 Oct. 1906. 
Ho was buried in Glasnevin cemetery, 
Dublin. A man of broad sympathies and 
genial manners, ho was a favourite with 
every rank and soolion of Irish sooioty. 

Molloy’s gifts did not lie in the direc- 
tion of original research, but he had a 
singular power of lucid exposition, and a 
faculty to translate sciontifio knowledge 
into language comprehensible to the lay 
mmd. His lectures in his own clas.s- 
room, in the theatre of the Royal .Dublin 
Society, and olsowhero, alwaj's attracted 
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large audiences. His more notable works 
are, besides ‘ Geology and Revelation ’ 
(1870), ‘ Outlines of a Course of Natural 
Philosopliy ’ (1880), ‘ Gleanings in Soience’ 
(1888), and ‘ The Irish Difficulty — Shall and 
Wm ’ (1897). 

[Freeman’s Journal, and Irish Tiinea, 2 Oct. 
1900 ; Irish Bcclosiastical Record, Nov. 190C.] 

T. A. F. 

MOLLOY, JAMES LYNAM (1837- 
1909), composer, born at Cornalaur, King’s 
Co., Ireland, on 19 Aug. 1837, was eldest 
son of Dr. Kedo J. Molloy by his wife 
Maria Theresa. His brother, Bernard 
Charles Molloy, born in 1842, was national- 
ist M.P. for King’s Co. 1880-5, and for 
Birr division 1885-1900. James was edu- 
cated at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, 
and at tho oathoLio university, Dublin, 
where he won a junior classical scholar- 
ehi23 in 1855, under the rectorshiir of 
Cardinal Newman, and graduated in arts 
in 1868. Among liis class fellows were tho 
Roman catliohc archbishop of Dublin 
(Dr. Walsh), and Hugh Hyacinth O’Rorke 
the MaoDormot [(j^. v. Suppl. II]. He 
showed much musical ability during his 
college course, and his singing of the 
sorvioes during Holy Week in 1857 and 
1868 attracted attention. Tho degree of 
M.A. from the oatholio university not 
being legally recognised, he continued bis 
studies at London Dniversity, Paris, and 
Ronn, and was called to the English bar 
from the Middle Temple on 6 Juno 1803. 
He joined the soutli-eastern circuit and 
became a member of Brighton sessions, 
hut did not practise. For a time he acted 
as secretary to Sir John Holkcr [q. v.], 
attorney-general, and resided for many 
years in London, lu 1889 he was made 
private chamberlain to Pope Leo XIII. 

As early as 1805 Molloy issued a num- 
ber of songs, some of them with words 
by himself, but he became more ambitious 
and ventured on an operetta, ‘ Tho Students’ 
EroUc,’ to a libretto by Arthur Skctohloy 
[boo Rose, Geoeqb, 1817-1882]. Though 
the piece was not very successM, yet the 
melody of one of tho songs, ‘ Beer, beer, 
beautiful beer,’ was subsequently utilised 
and became extremely popular as ‘ The 
Vagabond,’ words by Charles Lamb Kenney 
[q. V.]. In 1873 he brought out an edition 
of Irisli tunes entitled ‘ Songs of Ireland,’ 
of which an enlarged edition appeared in 
1882. Between 1866 and 1900 Mohoy 
was responsible for nearly one hundred 
songs, many of wMch had a wide vogue, 
e.g. ‘ Songs from Hans Andersen,’ ‘ Darby 
and Joan,’ ‘ The Kerry Dance,’ ‘ Love’s 
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Old Sweet Song,’ ‘Thady O’Flynii,’ ‘The 
Clang of tho Wooden Shoon,’ and ‘ By the 
River.’ A keen sportsman and in early 
life an athlete, ho showed his versatility 
in a charmingly written proso work, ‘ Our 
Autumn Holiday on French Rivers’ (1874; 
21^ edit. 1879), illustrated by Linley Sam- 
boume [q. v. Suppl. H]. 'This book de- 
scribes a voyage up the Seine and down 
the Loire in a four-oared outrigger, and 
suggested to Robert Louis Stevenson the 
similar expedition described in ‘ An 
Inland Voyage’ (1878) {B.aEOUB’s Life of 
Stevenson, 1910, p. 143). Molloj^ also fur- 
nished music for one of Sh Francis Burnand’s 
early comic operas, ‘My Aunt’s Secret.’ 

He spent tho remainder of his life at 
Woolleys, Hambleden, Henloy-on-Tliames. 
Ho died there on 4 Feb. 1909. In 1874 
MoUoy married Florence Emma, yoimgest 
daughter of Henry Baskervillo of Crowsley 
Park, Henley-on-Thames. He left issue 
two sons and one daughter. 

[Brown and Stratton’s Brit. Musical Bio. 
1897 ; O’Doiioghue’s Poets of Ireland, 1892-3 ; 
J. A. O’Shea, Bounclahont ReooUeotions, 
1892, ii, 98-100 ; Flood’s Hist, of Irish Music, 
1905 ; private information.] W. H. G. F. 

MOLLOY, JOSEPH FITZGERALD 
(1858-1908), miscellaneous writer, bom in 
New Ross, CD. We-xford, on 19 March 1868, 
was son of Pierce Molloy and his wife 
Catherine BjTiie, and received his early 
education at St. Eeran’s College, Kilkenny. 
Originally intended for the ministiy of the 
Roman catholic church, he devoted himself 
to literatme and mu.ric, and acted for a 
time as organist of the Augustinian friary 
clinrcb, New Ross. When twenty years 
old he decided on a literary career, and, 
armed with letters of introduction to Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, he went to London 
in tho winter of 1878. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall proved staunch friends, and he was 
at once employed on the ‘ Art Joiuiial,’ 
which HaU edited. Sii’ Charles Cavan 
Duffy [q. V. Suppl. II], who had been 
M.P. for New Ross in 1853, also proved a 
friend, and engaged him as liis private 
secretary, subsequently obtaining for him 
a clerkship in the London office of the 
agent-general for New 2!ealand. 

Molloy was a fertile writer, and won 
popularity as a biographical and historical 
compiler. His first work was ‘Songs of 
Passion and Pain ’ (under the pseudonsun 
of ‘ Ernest Wilding ’) (1881). There followed 
‘ Court Life below Stairs, or London under 
the First Georges ’ (2 vols. 1882), which 
was well received and reached a second 
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edition in 1885. A sequel, ‘London under 
the Last George.? ’ (2 vols.), appeared in 
1883. ‘ Life and Adventures of Peg Wof- 
fington’ (2 vols. 1884) ; ‘ Royalty Rosiorod, 
or London under Charles 11 ’ (2 vols. 
1885) ; ‘ Painous Plays ’ (1880), and 

‘ The Life and Adventures of Edmund 
Koan’ (2 vola. 1888), were works of like 
calibre. His ‘ Romance of the Irish Stage ’ 
(2 vols. 1897) had a very large sale. MoUoy 
also puhhslied serially many novels in 
leading Loudon and Liverpool papers, as 
well as in ‘ Temple Bar,’ ‘ English Illus- 
trated Magazine,’ ‘ Graphic,’ and ‘ lUiis- 
tratod London News.’ Among his sepa- 
rately published novels were ; ‘ Merely 

Players ’ (3 vols. 1881) ; ‘ It is no Wonder ’ 
(2 vols. 1881); ‘Wliat hast thou done?’ 
(1883); ‘That Villain Romeo’ (1880); ‘A 
Modern Magician ’ (3 vohs. 1887) ; ‘ An 
Excellent Knave ’ (1893) ; ‘ liis Wife’s Boul’ 
(1893; 2nd edit, with the title, ‘Sweet Is 
Revenge,’ 1895), and ‘A Justified Sinner’ 
(1897). 

Molloy travelled much on tho continent 
of Europe in soaroli of health, which was 
never robust, journeying through Prance, 
Spain, Belgium, Italy, and Algiers. Despite 
failing strength ho was engaged shortly 
before bis death on ‘ Victoria Regina,’ 
published posthumously in two volumes. 
Ho died unmarried at liis residence, 20 Nor- 
land Square, Netting Hill, W., on 19 March 
1908, and was buried at St. Mary’s ceme- 
tery, Kensal Green. 

Besides tho works mmitionod above, 
Molloy uwoto : 1. ‘ The I'kiiths of the Peoples,’ 
2 vols. 1892. 2. ‘ The Mo.sL Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington,’ 2 vols. 1890. 3. ‘ IJistorical and 
Biographical Studies,’ 1897. 4. ‘ The Queoii’.s 
Comrade : the Life and Times of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborouglv,’ 2 vols. 1 001. 5. 

‘ Tho Sailor King : William IV, hi.s Court and 
his Subjects,’ 2 vols. 1903. 0. ‘ Romance of 
Royalty,’ 2 vols, 190-1. 7. ‘ Tho Russian 

Court in tho Eightoenth Century,’ 1905. 8. 

‘ Sir Joshua and his Circle,’ 2 vols. 1900. 
Molloy also edited, with inti'oduotion and 
notes, tho ‘ Memoirs of Mary Robinson ’ iu 
1895. 

[Private information from his sister, Miss 
K. Molloy; Freeman’s Journal and Irish 
Timoa, 20 March 1908; personal kiiowlodgo. J 
W. H. G. P. 

MOLYNEUX. [See Moee-Molyueux, 
Sib Robert Henry, G.O.B. (1838-1904), 
admiral.] 

MONOREIPP, HENRY JAMES, second 
BjUbon MoKCEBn?jr 01 ? Tulliboub (1840- 
1909), Scottish judge, bom at Edinburgh , 


on 24 April 1840, eldest son of James Mon- 
creiff, first Baron Moncreiff [q. v.j, by his 
wife Isabella, daughter of Robert Bell, 
procurator of tho Church of Scotland. 
Alter education at Edinburgh Academy 
and at Harrow School, he went in 1857 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. and LL.B. in 1861 (with a 
first class iu tho law tripos). Having 
attended law lectures at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and becoming a member ol the 
Sjieculative Society, he pa.ssed on 14 July 
1803 to tho Scottish bar, where ho acquired 
a fair practice. A whig in politics accoul- 
ing to tho tradition of his family, ho was 
appointed advooato-depute in 18(55 by his 
father, who was then lord advocate, but 
lost that office when tho Russell ministry 
went out iu June 1800. Ho was ro-ap- 
poinlcd uudei' Gladstone’s administrations 
of 1808 and 1880. In 1881 ho became 
sheriff of Renhow and Bute. On Glad- 
stone’s adojhion of Ids homo rule policy 
Moneroifl joined Iho liberal imiunists. In 
1888 he was raised to tho hoiioh, with the 
title of Lord Welhvood. In 1895, ou tho 
death of his falhcr, ho siicooodccl to the 
peerage, and in 1001 was appointed lord- 
licutonant of Kinoardineshiro. Ho resigned 
his judgeship owing to tailing health in 
1005, died at Bournemouth ou 3 Maroli 
1009, and was hiiiied in tho Grange 
eojnotory at Edinliurgh. 

Moncreiff, who was a voisulilo writer, 
with a keen souse of Immoiir, conlrihutod 
many articles and short stories to ' Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ 1he ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ 
tiro ‘ Woi'ld,’ ‘ Eraser’s Magazine,’ tho ‘ Bad- 
minton Magazine,’ and other periodicals, 
and wroto ‘ Couoral Romarks on the Gamo 
of Coif ’ for (he volume on golf in the 
‘ Badminton Library.’ A eollcelioii of his 
articles and Htoi'ie.s was pj'inled fur private 
circulation in 1898 and 1907. Ho was 
al.so author of a usolul treatiso on ‘ Review 
ill Crimiiial Cases’ (1877). 

Mouci'oill inarrieil (1) in 1800 Susan 
(d. 1809), daughlor of Sir William Dick 
(Junyiigliam of Prostun field, Micllothian; 
(2) in 1873 Millicent (d. 1881), daughlor 
of Colonel Pryor of Moulton Paddocks, 
Ncwiaarkot. llo had no family, and was 
sucQCcdud in tho pcorago by his brolhor, tho 
Hon. and Rov. Robert Ohioiioster Monoroiff 
(b. 1843). A portrait iviis pninlctl by Piddos 
Watt shortly hoforo MoncroilT’s death. 

[Scotsman, 4 March 1909 ; Harrow 
School Rogistor ; Roll of tho Faculty of 
Advocates ; History of tho Speculative 
Society, p. 151 ; pcrsuniil knnwlodgo.] 

C. W. T, 0. 
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MONOEIEFP, Sir ALEXANDER 
(1829-1006), colonel and engineer, bom at 
27 George Square, Edinburgh, on 17 April 
1829, '\va‘3 eldeist son of Captain Matthew 
Moncrieff, of the Madras army, by Isabella, 
daughter of Alexander Campbell. His 
father was a dcsoendant of Alexander Mon- 
crioff [q. v.]. He retained the ‘ superiority’ 
and designation of Culfargie, but the estate 
had passed to Lord Wemyss, and he lived 
at Barnhill near Perth. 

Monerieff was educated at Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen luiiveraities, and spent some 
time in a cml engineer’s oiSco, but did 
not settle down to a profession. He was 
eoninii.ssioned as lieutenant in the Eorfar- 
.shire artillery (militia) on 16 April 1855, 
and obtained leave to go to the Crimea 
during the siege of Sevastopol. He was 
promoted captain on 16 Sept. 1857, was 
transferred to the city of Edinburgh 
artillery (militia) on 9 Nov. 1803, became 
major on 20 March 1872, and was made 
colonel of the 3rd brigade, , Scottish division, 
R.A., on 20 Eeh. 1878. 

As he watched the bombardment of 
6 .June 1856, and the silencing of the 
Russian guns in the Mamolon by shots 
through the embrasures, his mind turned 
to the problem of raising and loivoiing 
guns, so that they might fire over the 
parapet and then desoond under cover for 
loading. Ho ooiiccivod the idea of mount- 
ing guns on curved elevators, which would 
allow them to recoil backwards^ and down- 
wards, the energy of recoil being used to 
raise a coimterwcight w'hioh would bring 
tho gun up again to the firing position. 
This method had tho further advantage, 
that it lessened the strain on the platform 
by interposing a moving fulcrum between 
it and tlie gun. Ho carried out expeii- 
moiits at Ilia own expense for several yearn, 
and a 7-ton gun mounted on his system 
was tried ai. 8hoobnryness and favourably 
reported on in 1868. 

From 1867 to 1875 Moncrieff was attached 
to the royal arsenal, to w'ork out the 
details of liis cUsappearing carriage, adapt 
it to heavier and lighter pins, and devise 
means of layhig and sighting guns so 
mounted. He received 10,0007 for Ins 
invention and for any improvements on it. 
Ill 1869 ho submitted designs for a hydro- 
pneumatic carriage, in. which air was com- 
pressed by the recoil of the gun and foimed 
a spring to raise it again. Tins was in- 
tended for naval use in the first instance, bnt 
it was adapted to siege and fortress guns, and 
eventu.ally superseded the counterweight 
system. It met ivith opposition at first, 


being thought too complicated ; and Mon- 
crieff complained bitterly of the obstacles 
placed in his nay. He had controversy 
aLo with officers of the royal engineers, 
who held that he claimed too much for liis 
system, and was not entitled to efetate 
how and where it should be used. There 
was substantial agreement, however, as 
to the great merit of Ids inventions. 
He published in 1873 a pamphlet on the 
Moncrieff system, which he explained or 
defended in lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution (7 May 1869) and the United 
Service Institution {Journal, vols. x. xi. 
xiv. xvii. xix. xxviii.), in the ‘ Prooeedinga 
of the Royal Artillery Institution ’ for 1868, 
iind the R.E. professional papers of 1870- 
He was a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, was elected E.R.S. in 1871, waa 
made O.B. in 1880, and K.CB. in 1890. 

A man cf many interests, genial and 
sociable, he went to South Africa and 
Canada in search of sport, and e-xhibited 
at the Scottish Aoadeui,v as an amateur 
artist. He was captain of the Wiinbledon 
Golf Chib in 1804. In later Life he was 
a director of two hanks, acquired wealth, 
and bought the cslate of Bandirran in 
Perthshire. Ho claimed to be head^ of 
his family as the heir male of William 
Monerieff, who died in 1570 ; but this claim 
affected the title to the baronetcy created 
in 1626, and was opposed by Lord Mon- 
crefffi of Tuliibole, the holder of the 
baronetcy. The case came into court in 
June 1005, and the evidence produced led 
to the withdrawal of his petition. He 
died at Bandirran on 3 Aug. 1906, and 
was buried at Abernetliy, Pertlislure. In 
1876 he had married Harriet Maiy, only 
daughter of James Riniington Wilson of 
Broomhead Hall, Yorkslute. They had 
five sons and tw^o daughters. The eldest 
son, Blalcolm Matthew (in the carabinieis), 
and a younger son, Alaric Eimington (in the 
iScots Greys), served tlu'oughout the South 
African w'ar, the former behig severely 
wounded. 

[The Times, 0 Aug, 1006 ; Seton, The House of 
Moncrieff, 1890 ; information from Mr. A. R. 
Hope Monerieff.] B- M. L. 

MOND, LUDWIG (1839-1909), chemi- 
oal teohnobgist, manufacturer, and col- 
lector of works of art, honi at Cassel on 
7 Match 1830, was of Jewish parentage. 
His father, Moritz B. Mond, was a well-to-do 
merchant. His mother s maiden name was 
Henrietta Levinsolin. After studying at 
the Rcalschule and the polytcolniio school 
at Oassel, Mond worked in 1855 imder 
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Hermann Kolbs at Marburg and went in 
1860 to Heidelberg to work under Robert 
Wilhelm Bunsen. In 1859 he began bis 
industrial career in a miniature Eoda-^TOTks 
at Ringkuhl near Cassol, where he began 
the reaearohes that led to hia aulphur 
leooYery process ; he next became manager 
of a factory at Mainz for the produc- 
tion of aoetio acid by wood distillation. 
Thence proceeding to Cologne, he worked 
there at the production of ammonia from 
waste leather. Subsequently he spent some 
time at other factorie.s in Germany and 
Holland. He came to England in 1862 
and took out an English patent for the 
recovery of sulphur from tho Leblanc aikali- 
wa,ste, by a method of partial oxidation and 
treatment rvith acid, and in 1863 he went 
to John Hiitohinson & Go. at Widnos to 
perfect the process. In 1864 he took over 
tlio construction and management of a 
Leblanc soda-works atUtreoht, hut returned 
to Widnes m 1807, entering into partner- 
ship with J. Hutchinson of Hiitolnnson & 
Earle in order to push his sulphur recovery 
process. Erom tliia time forward lie was 
domiciled in England ; he became a 
naturalised British subjoot in 1880. M. 
Schafiner had invented a process somewhat 
similar to that of Mond almost shuultane- 
ously, and manufacturers in Widnes, New- 
castle, and Glasgow for a number of years 
used a oomhinatioii of Mond’s and Sohaff- 
ner’s processes by which about 30 per cent, 
of the total sulphur was recovered from tho 
alkali- waste. The process was also used in 
Eranoe ; hut by 1894 the Mond and SehaH- 
ner processes were entirely replaced by tho 
Claus-Cliance process (G. LtrNOB, Buljitmrio 
Acid and Allcali, 2nd edit. ii. 827-61). 

In 1872 Mond made the acquaintance 
of Ernest Solvay, a Belgian chemist, who 
had effected great improvements in a rival 
process to that of Leblanc, the ammonia- 
soda proces.s which had been invented by 
Harrison Gray Dyer and John Hemming 
in 1838, Solvay had started a small fac- 
tory at Oouillet near Charleroi for working 
hi.s prooes.s. Mond, with much searching 
of heart, invested his small capital derived 
om the sulphur recovery process, in 
irchasing the option to work Solvay’s 
tents in England. He entered into 
•tnerahip with Mr. (now the Bt. Hon. 

John Tomlhison Brunner, his friend 
862, who had been in the commercial 
nent of Hutchinson’s works. Not 
difficulty, the two men raised 
nl necessary to start works at 
near Northwioli. The Solvay 
imperfect; during the first 


year of the rvorking at Winnington ‘ every- 
thmg that could explode, exploded, and 
everything that would break, broke ’ ; 
but by ceaseless labour Mond by 1880 
had succeeded in perfecting the process 
so that it became a financial success. 
Ill 1881 the concern was tmned into a 
limited liability company, of which Mond 
remained a managing director till his 
death; and the firm of Brunner, Mond 
& Co. are now the largest alkali makers m 
tho world, employing about 4000 workmen. 
The Ann was one of the first to adopt an 
eight horn's’ day and to provide model 
dwellings and pla 3 dng-fiokl 8 for their work- 
people. Mond left 20,0001 in tru.st for 
tho lienefit of disabled and aged workpeople 
belonging to tho firm. 

Ill 1879 Mond returned to tho proMem of 
the production of ammonia, which was 
important for the u.se of iis compounds as 
artificial manure. A series of mvesti- 
gations carried out with his assislant, Dr. 
Joseph Hawliozok, based on the use of 
cyanides, was not followed up industrially ; 
a further series oaniod out with Mr. G, H. 
Beckett, Dr. G’arl Markel, and Dr. Adolf 
iStaub led to the invention of tho Mond 
producer-gas plant, which Mond patented 
in 1883, and continued to improve till 
tho end of his life. By carefully regulating 
the temperature of a furnace in which air 
and steam are led over heai.ed coal or coke, 
Mond snoccotlod in converting all the 
nitrogen of the fuel into ammonia, which 
could easily bo rcoovorod, and generating at 
the same tune a very ohoap and useful 
form of produccr-gns. Over three million 
tons of bituminous fuel, lignites, and 
peats are now used annually at Dudley 
Port, Slafford.shire, and in other places in 
various parts of tho world in the pro- 
duction of ‘ Mond-gaa.’ Mond’s next slop 
in 1886 was to try, with the help of Dr. 
Carl Langor, to oonvort the heat energy 
of fuel, and in particular of producer- 
gas directly into electrical energy by 
improving the gas battery invented by vSir 
WiJham Robert Grove fq. v. Suppl. 1]. Tho 
u.se of porous 2 )latos moistened with suljiluirio 
acid and faced on either side with platinum 
and plathium black, to separate the hydro- 
gen from tho oxygen, led to interesting 
results ; hut the inventors woro unable to 
overcome the defects of the colls (of which 
they published an account in 1889). Mond, 
in connection with this work, carried out 
a series of roseai’ohcs rvith Sir William 
Ramsay and Dr, John Shields on the 
occlusion of hydrogen and oxygen by 
platinum and paUndium {Phil. Trans. 
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clxxxvi. 637 (1895 ) ; cxc. 129 (1897) ; cxci. 
124 (1898). 

The work on the gas battery was inter- 
rupted by investigations of more urgent 
importance. Mond from 1886 directed 
his efforts to recover the chlorine wasted 
in the ammonia-soda process as caloirun 
chloride. By using first nickel oxide, and 
later magnesia, instead of lime to decompose 
the ammonium chloride formed, he obtained 
easily decomposable chlorides, from which 
chlorine could be recovered by treatment 
with air or steam, either in the elementary 
form or in that of hydrochloric acid. 
Between 1886 and 1889 he took out a num- 
ber of patents bearing on this point, some 
mdependently, some with G. Eschellmann, 
and his processes were used industri- 
ally for some time. The use of nickel 
compounds, and of nickel valves in the 
chlorine process, and the use of finely 
divided nickel to purify producor-gas for 
use in the gas battery led Mond, in col- 
laboration with Langcr and Quincke, to 
discover nickel carbonyl, a gaseous com- 
pound of nickel and carbon monoxide. 
Mond, after two years’ work, based on this 
discovery a remarkable method for the 
extraction of metallic nickel from its ores, 
unlike any metallurgical process previously 
known (seo paper ‘ On the extraction of 
nickel from its ores by the Mond process,’ 
by W. 0. EoBBETS-AmrEN, F.R.S., 
Pros. Inet. Givil Engineers, cxxxv. 29, 
1899). Mond formed the ‘Mond Nickel 
Company’ to work the process, with 
mine.s in Canada and a model works 
at Clydach, near Swansea, with a con- 
siderable output of nickel yearly. Mond 
pursued the scientific investigation of the 
carbonyls, and wth Quincke and Langcr 
obtauied iron carbonyls ; ho suggested to 
Sir James Dewar an investigation on the 
production of nickel carbonyl under high 
pressure, for which Dewar took out a patent 
in 1902; and a posthmnous paper, with a 
note by Mr. R. L. Mond, gives an account 
of investigations with Dr. Heinriob Hirtz 
and Mr. M, Dalton Cow'ap on carbonyls 
of cobalt, molybdenum, and ruthenium 
(Trans. Oh&m. Soc. 1910, p. 798). This was 
Mond’s last research. 

^ In the work of scientific societies 
Mond was extremely active. In January 
1880 he took a leading part in the foun- 
dation of a Lancashire Chemical Society, 
and in the following April urged that it 
should become a national society; as a 
result of the movement, which was largely 
helped by Sir Henry Roscoe, the Society of 
Chemical Industry was founded m 1881, 


and became later one of the largest 
scientific societies in the world. In 
August 1881 Mond undertook the arrange- 
ments for the foundation of the Society’s 
‘Jornnal,’ drew up a plan for it, and 
guaranteed the cost till it should become 
self-supporting. He acted as foreign secre- 
tary of the society till his election as pre- 
sident in 1888. In 1906 he was awarded 
the society’s medal for conspicuous services 
to applied chemistry. 

Mond was elected If. R.S. in 1891, honorary 
member of the German Chemical Society 
and member of the Society Reals of Naples 
in 1008, and corresponding member of the 
Prussian Alcademie der Wissensohafteii iu 
1909. He received honorary doctorates 
from the universities of Padua (1892), 
Heidelberg (1896), Manchester (1904), and 
Oxford (1907). He was awarded the grand 
cordon of the Crown of Italy in 1909. 

Mond lived at Winnington from 1867 till 
1884, wlicn he removed to London; he 
spentmostof his winters in Rome, where he 
acquired the Palazzo Zuooari. For some 
years he had suffered from heart disease, 
from which he died at his house, The 
Poplars, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, on 
11 Deo. 1900. He was buried with Jewish 
rites in a family mausoleum at tho St. 
Pancras cemetery, Finchley. 

Mond married in 1866 his cousin Frida 
Loewenthal, who survives him. He left 
two sons, Robert Ludwig Mond, and 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, liberal M.P. for 
Swansea, who was created a baronet in 19 10. 

Mond was a man of great scientific 
attainments, of indomitable resource and 
energy, and with a genius for divining the 
industrial possibilities of discoveries in pure 
science. Apart from inventions of detail, 
he will be remembered, as an industrial 
chemist, for havhig placed the ammonia- 
!3oda process on a practical basis, for his 
nitrogen recovery process and producer-gas, 
and for his nickel process. He left a fortune 
of over 1,000,0001. But his commercial 
success was ‘ the result and not the object 
of liis work.’ 

The obituary of Mond by Carl Langcr 
(Beridiie der deuischen chmi. Gesellscliaft for 
1911, p. 3665) gives a li.st of his English 
patents, forty-nine in number, and a list 
(incomplete) of the papers published by 
Mond whether mdependently, with the col- 
laborators previously mentioned, or with 
R. Nasini (on the physical properties of 
certain nickel compounds). 

Apart from his daily occupations Mond’s 
interests were mainly in pure science, 
music, and art, and the improvement of 
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tho condition ol liis workpeople. In his 
address to students at the opening of the 
Sohorlouimer laboratory at Owens College, 
Manchester, on 3 May 189C {Journ. Soc. 
Ghem. Ind. xiv. S52), he insisted on the un- 
portanco to industrial chemists of a training 
in pure soionoe. None of liia great bene- 
factions were devoted to the teaching of 
applied science. He was inclined to deny 
that .such teaching was of any value in 
the training of a chemist hoc bib- 

liography below). Ill 1800 he gave 100,0001. 
under a special trust to found and equip tho 
Davy-Faraday Laboratory, in a house next 
to tho Royal Institution, for research in 
chemistry and physics ; and by liis will 
ho left two sums of S0,000Z. to tho Royal 
Society and to tho University of Heidelberg 
respectively, for the onoouragement ol 
research and other purpose.s. Between 1892 
and his death ho gave to tho Royal Society 
sums amounting to 16,0001. for tho con- 
tinuance and improvement of the society’s 
catalogue of soiontiflo papers. In 1908 
he founded a biennial jirizo of 4001 for 
ohomistry at tho Aocadoinia doi Lincci 
(of which ho had been elected an honorary 
member in 1899) in memory of Ids frieiul, 
the chemist, Stanislao Cannizzaro. Ho loft 
to the town of Cas.sol a sum of 20,OOOZ., 
together with OOOOZ. for a Jewisli charitable 
foundation. In his lifetime he made largo 
gifts for charitable purposes, but as a rule 
those remained anonymous. 

From 1892 onu'ards Mond formed a 
remarkable collection of j)icturc.s, mainly 
early Italian, of wliioh a detailed dc.scrip- 
tion was published by Dr. ,1. P. Richter, 
who acted as Mond’s advisor (IVie Mond 
Oolkeliem, aa AppreeAntion, 2 vein. London, 
1010). Mond bequeathed, subject to the 
life-interest of his irifc, the greater portion 
of his piotui'e.s to tho National Ctatlery. witli 
a sum to provide for their housing. He 
also loft 20,0002. to tho Munich Akadcmic 
der bildondon Kiinslo for tho traming of art 
students. 

Though not above tho middle liciglit, 
Mond was a man of inipro.saivo presence, 
with a massive head, full board, dark 
piercing eyes, and strongly marked features 
of an Oriental typo. A marble bust (1896) 
by Joseph von Kopf ; a bronze bust by 
Henrik Gliconstcin ; a bronze full figure 
(1906) by Ferdhiaiid Sooboeok ; a monu- 
mental bronze has relief (1909) by C. 
Fontana, presented to Mond by a coin- 
miiteo of Italian chemists ; a portrait medal- 
lion by E. LanUri (1911), and an oil painting 
by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. (at Sir Alfred 
Mond’s house), belong to Mrs, Mond, 


f Obituaries in The Times, 13 Dec. 
1909 ; Nature, Ixxxii. 222 (1909), by Sir 
Edward Thorpe, F.ll.S. ; Rondiconti della R. 
Aocademia dei Linooi, sor. xix. p. 409 
(1910), by Raffaola Nasini ; Rondiconti della 
Sooicta cliimiea Ttaliana, ii. (1910), by Luigi 
Qabba; Journ. Soc. Chom. Industry, xxviii. 
1301 (1910 ) ; Tho Recovory of Sulpluir 
liom Alkali-waste, by L. Mond, Liverpool, 
1808 ; On tho Origin of tho Ammonia-Soda 
Process, by L. M., Journ. Chein. Soc. Ind. iv. 
r>27 (1885) ; presidential address on the 
production of ammonia, Journ. Sue. Chon. 
Industry, viii. 60.5 (1889); pu'sidential ad- 
dress on Chlorine to tho chemical section of 
the British Assooiatiorr ; Brit. As.soc. Report 
for 1890, p. 731; History of iny Ih’ocess of 
Nickel Extracl ion. by L. M., Jomn. 800 . Chem. 
Ind. xiv. 015 (180.5); personal knowledge; 
private intormatiorr from Mrs. Mond, Mr. 
R. L. Mond, Sir William Ramsay, Sir Henry 
Roscoo, and Sir Edwanl 'J’horpo. | P. J. IT. 

MONKHOUSE, WILLIAM COSMO 
(1840-1901), poet and oritio, bora in London 
on 18 March 18-10, was Ht)n of (Jyril John 
Monldimisc, a solicitor, Iry liis wife Amelia 
Maiia De]afos.so, o[ a Hugnenut Inmily 
which canio to England after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. klonkhouHc entered 
St. Paul’s School on 3 Oct. 1848, and left in 
1856 to take up a nomination to a Hupplc- 
monlary clerk.shij) in tlie board of trade, 
tlien under the jrresicleuey of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. Rising through various grades, 
he was ashistant Hoovetary to tho linanoo 
departiuout at his death, fu 1870-1 he 
was Hont by the board lo Soutli America 
hr ooimeetion rvith Seamen’s Hospilals ; 
in 189*1-6 ho aolod as a mciubor of tlio 
oommittco on tlie Mercaiitilo Marino Fund. 

MimklrouHe’s literary uaroor began be- 
times. Ho wrote much vei’ho while at sehool, 
and ho wa*! an early conlribator to ‘ Tcjinplo 
Bar,’ tho ‘ Argosy,’ llio ‘ Englishwoman’s ’ 
and other magazinuM. It was not until 
1865 that Moxon put forth his first volume, 
‘ A Uivam of Idleness, ami other Poems.’ 
Tho volume was of jivomise, and somo of 
its pieces, o.g. ‘ Tho Chief Ringer’s Burial ’ 
and ‘ Tho Night Express,’ found their pin 00 
in anfliologios. But it had no greal .snoooss, 
peouniai’y or otherwise. Tiro moment was 
perhaps unlavourablo to one who was 
a disoiplo of Wordsworth and Tonnysun. 
After an essay in tho three-volume novel, 
‘ A Question of Honour ’ (1868), Mouk- 
houso for some years praelioally aban- 
doned poetry for literary and art oritioism. 
Ho hooame a frequent contributor to tho 
‘ Academy,’ to the ‘ Magazine of Art ’ 
(then under the editorship of W. E. Henley), 
and oyentually to the ‘ Saturday Review,’ 
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In 1809 he published ‘ Masterpieces of 
English Art ’ ; in 1872 he edited and pre- 
faced a photographic edition of Hogarth’s 
works ; in 1877 oamo a ‘ Handbook of 
Precis Writing ’ ; in 1879 an excellent 
short life of Turner for Oundall’s ‘ Great 
Artists,’ and in 1887 a littlo guide-book 
on the ‘ Italian Pre-Raphaelites ’ in the 
National Gallery. In 1890 followed a 
valuable volume on the ‘ Earlier English 
Water Colour Painter.?’ {2ncl edit. 1897). 

In 1890 Monkhouse returned to poetry 
with ‘ Corn and Poppies,’ some poiiiona of 
which had appeared iJi the ‘ Magazine of 
Alt.’ This volume contained many of Iris 
best pieces, and notably his liiglicst effort, 
the stately ‘ Dead March.’ Of a fine 
ballad entiiled ‘ Tho Christ upon the 
Hill,’ ft limited edition was issued with 
etchings by William fcitrang in 189,7 ; and 
after his death appieared a slender volume 
entitled ‘ Pasitclcs the Elder and other 
Poems,’ in which this ballad was inoludecl. ^ 
Other prose works Avorc : ‘ A Memoir of 
Leigh Hunt ’ in the ‘ Great Writers ’ series, 
1893; ‘In tho National Gallery,’ 1895; 

‘ British Contomporary Artists,’ cliiefly 
contributed to ‘iSoribnor’s Magazine,’ 1899; 

‘ A History of Obinose Porcelain,’ 1901 ; 
and ‘Life of Sir John Touuicl’ (for the 
‘Art Journal’), 1901. To this Dictionary 
Menkhouso was a diligent contributor of 
lives of artists, including Reynolds and 
Turner. As a critic ho had tho liapisy 
faculty of conveying a woll-oonsidorecl 
and weighty opinion Avithout suggesting 
superiority or patronage ; as a poet, though 
ho lacked the leisure to realise his full am- 
bilion, he left much avIuoIi no true lover 
of finished and thoughtful Avork can wisely 
afford to lAcgleot. 

Monkhouse died at iSkogness on 2 July 
1001. Ho Avna tAvico married: (1) in 1865 
to Laura, daughter of John Keymer of 
Hartford in Kent ; (2) in 1873 to Leonora 
Eliza, tho daughter of Commander Blount, 
R.N., by whom ho had tAVo sons and six 
daughters. There aro painted xrortrails of 
him by 0. E. Johnson, H.I., and J. IVE'Lure 
Hamilton, and an etching by William 
Strang, A.R.A. 

(TMonkhouac’a Avorks; iwisonal kuoAAlcclgo. 
See also art. in Art Journal for March 1902, 
by Edmund Gos.s 0 , on Co.sino Monkhouse as 
im Art Critic.] A. D. 

MONRO, CHARLES HENRY (1835- 
1908), author, born in London on 17 March 
1836, Avas second of three sons of Ceoil 
Monro, chief registrar of the court of 
ohanoory, by his Avife Elizabeth, daughter 


of Colonel Homy Hoavb Knight-Erskine 
of Piltodi'ie. Alexander Monro [cx. A’'.], prin- 
cipal of EdinbAirgh University in 1686, was 
an ancestor, six of Avhose descendants are 
already commemorated in this Dictionary. 
His elder brother, Ceoil James, a man of 
extraordinary poAA'ens, Avas incapadtatod 
by xAhthisia soon after Ms election to a 
foEoAA'ship at Trinity in 1855. His younger 
brother, Kenneth, a brilliant aitillery officer, 
died in early manhood of phthisis in Nova 
Scotia. Charles Ilemy entered HarroAA^ in 
1847, proceeded to Oonville and Caiua 
College, Cambridge, as Sayersoholarinl863, 
graduated B.A. in 1857 AAith a first class in 
clas,sics, and in the same year Avas elected 
to a felloAvshixA, of which he resigned tho 
emoluments in 1897. Called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1863, he did not practise, 
but continued his study of laAV, though his 
Avork Avas hampered by ill-health, necessi- 
tating much residence abroad. Prom 1872 
to 1896 ho Aras law lecturer at lus college. In 
1900 he represented Cambridge University 
at the 500th anniversary of the second 
foundation of tho University of Cracow. 

In 1801 he published an annotated text 
and translation of the title ‘Loeati Oon- 
duoti ’ in Justinian’s ‘ Digest ’ ; in 1893 
‘ Do Eurtis ’ ; in 1896 ‘ Ad legem Aqudiam ’ ; 
in 1900 ‘De Aclquirondo Dominio’; and 
in 1902 ‘ Pro Sooio.’ Meamvhilo he had 
begun the heavy task of translating the 
Avhole ‘Digest.’ One volume of this work 
appeared in 1904 and another in 1909, after 
his death, covering, altogether, about one- 
fourth of tho book. His AVork was marked 
by great acuteness and independence of 
judgment and accuracy of Bcholarship. He 
had a peculiar gift for translation, and his 
rendering of tho ‘Digest,’ so far as it 
joroceeded, Avas much superior to any earlier 
attempt. 

Mom’o, who Avas an accomplished Knguiat, 
and was specially interested in Celtic, died, 
luunaaTicd, at Eastbourne on 23 Eeb. 1008, 
and was buried there. By Ms wUl he left a 
large sum to his college, Avhich has per- 
jAotuated his memory by a Monro felloArolup, 
a Monro lectureship in Celtic, a Monro 
endowment to the Sexuiro law library in 
Cambridge, and a Monro extension to the 
college library. 

[Venn, Biogr. Hist, of Gonv. and Caius 
Coll., ii. 310; memorial notices in The Caian, 
ivii. 161 ; Bur’ko’s Landed Gontrjf, s.v. 
Knight-Erskine ; Cass, Hist, of Moiiken 
Hadley, p. ISl ; notices of members of the 
family in this Dictionary ; school and college 
records ; communioations from friends; per- 
sonal ImoAA’ledge.] TV. W. B, 
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MONRO, DAVID BINNING (1836- 
1905), classical scholar, bora at Eclmbiivgh 
on 16 Nov. 1830, Tvas eldest child of the 
four sons and two danglitera of Alexander 
Monro Binning, witor to the signet (1805- 
1891), of Anchinbowie, Stulingshire, and 
Softlow, Eoxburglislure, by his wife and 
consin Harriet, daughter of Alexander 
Monro, M.D. [q. v.], of Ci'aiglQckhart. 
On his marriage his father assumed his 
wife’s surname, wMch his own ancestors 
had borne, and on his death in 1891 his 
Scottish estates passed to his eldest son. 
Monro wa,s as a boy educated privately. [ I e 
entered Glasgow University in 1851, and 
there distinguished liimself in logic and 
mathematics, hut the inlincnco of Edinmid 
Tjushington [q. v. Hirppl. 11, profassor of 
Greek, determined the direelion of lu.s .studies 
for life. Hemalriculatcd at Oxford as schol.ar 
of Brasenose College on 10 Juno 1854, and 
in November of the same year was elected 
to a scholarship at BaUiol CoUego, whoi'e 
he afterwards hold a Snell exliihition. Ho 
was placed in the first class in modoralions, 
both in classics and niathematios, in 1856, 
in the first class in the final olasMioal 
school, and the second class in the final 
mathomatioal schools in 1858. Ho won the 
Ireland scholarship (1858) and the prize for 
a Latin essay (1869), and was elected fellow 
of Oriel in the .same yeai’. Ho entered at 
Liiioohi’s Inn as a student, hut was not 
called to the bar, returning to Oxford in 
1862 as lecturer of Oriel Collcgo. Ho 
hecaino tutoi’ in 1803, and U'as elected 
vice-provost in 1874, on the retirement of 
Dr. Edward Hawkins fq. v.] from Oxford. 
On Hawkin.s’s death in 1882 Monro was 
chosen provost. 

As tutor at Oriel, Monro raised the stan- 
dard of the teaching, and won the entlm- 
.siastio regard of his pupils by liis dovotion 
to their best interc,st,s. Ho lectured, as 
the rnaniier then was, on a great variety 
of suhjoots, comparative pliilology, early 
Greek history and plulosophy, Homer, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, early Roman his- 
tory, Roman constitutional liistory, and 
Roman public law, and Ihongh Ms delivery 
was weak and ho lacked fluency, his lectures 
were valued. Here, as with his pupils in 
his rooms, liia steength lay not merely in 
the abundance and accuracy of his Imow- 
ledge, but even more in his method of 
interpreting an author and of marshalling 
his facts. As provost he ruled his ooDego 
in a wise and liberal spirit ; a sound judg- 
ment and a rare grasp of principle were 
linked to fine courtesy and warmth of 
heart. In the life and work of the uni- 


versity he played a loading part. Ho was 
more than oiioe public examiner; he served 
on the delegacy of the pi'C3.s, was a curator 
of the museum, and a member of the 
hebdomadal council, and he filled the 
office of vice-chancellor (1901-4). 

Meanwhile Monro devoted liis hterary 
interests and energies to the elucidation of 
the ‘ Homeric Poems,’ and to questions 
ai'ising out of thorn. In Ootoher 1868 ho 
wi'ote in the ‘ Qu.arterly Review ’ an article 
on the ‘ Homeric Quo.stion,’ wliioli he 
recast for the ‘ Encyclopaedia Brilaimioa ’ 
(edit. ISSO). He collated the ‘ Venetian 
MSS. of Sohoha ’ to tho ‘ Iliad ’ for Dindorf’s 
edition (1876-7) ; published a school 
edition of ‘ Ihad I ’ (1878), a ‘ Grammar of 
tho Homeric Langnago ’ (1882 ; 2nd edit. 
1891), and a school edilion of tho ‘Iliad’ 
(i--xii. 18S4, 3rd edit. 1899; xiii.-xxiv. 1889, 
oidedit. 1901). Acamplclcioxl of ‘Homori 
Opera et Reliquiae ’ axjpearcd in 1896, and 
in 1 902 there followed, in collaboration with 
T. W. Allen, a text of tlic ‘ liiad ’ with an 
a)ix)aratn8 oritious. The later years of his 
life were given to ,an edition of tho last 
tw'clvo booliiS of tho ‘ Odyssey’ (1901), with 
notes and urtrodiiotions embodying the 
results of his work. Ho oontribatod papers 
on Homeric qnc.stions to tlio ‘Academy,’ 
llio ‘Journal of Pliilology,’ tho ‘Journal of 
Hellenic StneUes,’ and oilier periodicals. If 
tho quantity of hi.s ])nl)li, slu'd -work is small, 
lliis is duo to his powers of compression, 
lo his solf-cvitioism, and hi.s roluolance to 
imt out anything foi' which ho eould not 
vouch. His school edition ol ‘ Iliad I,’ 
wdiich served tho purpo.so of a ‘ ballon 
d’essai,’ embodied the re, suits of yeans of 
work, and gives concisely tho wril or’s views 
on disputed ]inints of interprctalinn and the 
principles underlying them, whilst the iiuh- 
lication of tho ‘ Ilomeric Grammar ’ ])ut 
Monro at onco among the first anlhoritics 
on the subject. 

Monro held that the suhition of all 
Homeric que.stions must bo found hi 
jiliilology. Ho was tlioroughly familiar 
with tho work of larchaiologists and the 
contribution made by thorn to our know- 
ledge, hut ho did not hold it to be of equal 
value or certainty. Unwearying industry, 
a sound judgment, and a true sense of 
literary form combined to mako him a 
model inlorpretor ol his author ; his dis- 
like of anything promatiiro or superfluous, 
liis wide range of Imowledge of comparative 
xfiiilology, and liis clearness of statemoiit 
gained for his writings exceptional authority. 
Monro spoke French, Gorman, and Italian 
with accuracy of idiom and accent, having 
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a very sensitive ear, whilst his ‘ Modes of 
Greek Music ’ (1894) attests Ms fondness 
for music and Ms Imowledge of it. 

Monro founded tho Oxford PMlologieal 
Society in 1870, and was for many years 
its president ; he took part in founding the 
Heileriio Society and the Classical Associa- 
tion, and was vice-president of both; he 
was a member of the council of the British 
School at Athens, officier de rinstruction 
puhlique in Prance, and an original fellow 
of the British Academy. He was created 
lion. D.C.L. ofiO.vford in 1904, LL.B. of 
Glasgow in 1883, and Doc.Litt. of Dublin 
in 1892. Ho died suddenly of heart disease 
at Heiden, Switzerland, on 22 Aug. 1905, 
and was buried in Holywell cemetery, 
Oxford. His portrait Ly Sir William Quill'er 
Orohardson, R.A., is in the Oriel common 
room. He was unmarried. 

t' [I’erflonal knowledge ; David Binning 
Monro, a short Memoir, translated with 
slight alterations from a notice by J. Cook 
Wilson in tho Jalirosboriolit ubor die Bort- 
soM'itta dor Klaasisohoii AUorUmtuawissoii- 
Bohatt, O.yford, Clarondon Press, 1907.] 

L. R. P. 

MONSON, Sra EDMUND JOHN, fli'st 
baronet (1834—1909), diplomatist, born at 
Chart Lodge, Seal, near Sovenoaks, on 
6 Oct. 1834, was third son of William 
John Monson, sixth Baron Monson, by 
Ms wife Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Edmund Larken. Educated first at a 
private school in tho Isle of Wight, and then 
at Eton, he entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. with a fir.st- 
olass degree in law and modern liistory 
in 1866. Elected a follow of All Souls 
College in 1858, and proceeding M.A. 
in the same year, he acted as e.x- 
aminer in modern languages for tho 
Taylorian soholarsMp in 1868. He entered 
the diplomatic service in 1866, and on 
passhig an examination was appointed 
attache at Paris M July of that year. 
After a few months in Elorence in 1858 
he was retransforrod to Paris, and thence 
to WasMugton, where for nearly five years 
he acted as private secretary to Lord 
Lyons [q. v.]. During that period Lyons 
was occupied with the critical questions 
which resulted from the outbreak of the 
American civil war. In 1863 Monson was 
removed to Hanover, and thence after a few 
months to Brussels. In 1865 he quitted 
tho diplomatio service and sought election 
to parliament as member for Reigate in 
tho liberal interest, birt was rmsueoessful, 
and remained unemployed till May 1869, 


when, he became oonsu] in the Azores. 
This appointment was intended as a step- 
ping-stone to renewed diplomatio employ- 
ment, for which he was eminently fitted 
both by disposition and training. In 1871, 
when the independent position conceded 
to Hungary by the dual constitution was 
found to render the presence of a British 
agent at the Hrmgarian capital desirable, 
Monson was selected for the newly created 
post of consul-general at Buda-Pesth, the 
diplomatio nature of the appointment 
being subsequently emphasised by the 
additional rank of second secretary to tho 
embassy at Vienna. In Eebraary 1876, 
when it grew evident that Servia and 
Montenegro were in danger of being driven 
into active hostihties against Turkey in 
aid of the insiu-gonts in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, it was deemed prudent to have a 
British representative at the Moatenegrin 
capital, and Monson was sent on a special 
mission to Cettigne. He remamed there, 
though suffering severely in health, during 
the war of the dervians and Montenegrins 
ivith the Turks wMoh broke out in June 
following, through the subsequent media- 
tion by Great Britam for the purpose of 
procuring an armistice, and the delibera- 
tions of tho conference at Constantinople. 
The declaration of war by Russia against 
Tmkey, in April 1877, rendered his presence 
at Cettigne no longer necessary, and he 
returned to Buda-Pe.sth, being made O.B. 
in January 1878. In June 1879 he was 
appointed mufister resident in Uruguay, 
and five year's later was promoted to the 
rank of envoy at Buenos Ayies. At tho 
close of 1884 he was transferred to Copen- 
hagen, aud in February 1888 to Athens, 
becoming in 1886 K.O.M.G. Before he 
left Denmark, the Danish and United States 
governments bore testimony to their ‘ entire 
confidence' in his learning, ability, aud 
impartiality by selecting him as arbitrator 
on the claims of the Amerioaii firm of 
Butterfield & Co. against the Danish govern- 
ment on aooovmt of the treatment of two 
of their vesseE by the Danish authorities of 
the island of St. 'Thomas in 1854 and 1855, 
TMs case had been a subject of diplomatio 
controversy for over thirty years. It was 
settled in the Damsh government’s favour 
by Monaon’s award, delivered in January 
1900. In 1892 be was transferred to 
Brussels and was made G.C.M.G. Next 
year he was promoted to be ambassador 
at Vienna and was sworn a privy corm- 
cillor. After thi'ee years’ residence at the 
Austrian capital he was transferred to 
Paris in October 1896, having a few months 
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previously been made G.C.B. In his new 
post ho was called upon to deal with 
numerous embarrassing disputes arising 
out of conflicting colonial claima and 
iiiterosts. The themes included the rights 
of fishery enjoyed by the Brcnch in the 
waters and on the coast of Newfoundland, 
the exercise of jurisdiction in the New 
Hebrides, and questions of bomidary and 
spheres of influence in East and West 
Africa. Monson, calm and judicial by 
temperament, and grave and courteous in 
manner, avoided unnecessary irritation, and 
was personally much liked by the Eronch 
ministers and officials nith whom ho was 
brought in contact. In June 1898 he signed 
a convention for the delimitation of the 
posse.saions and spheres of iniiuonee of the 
two countries in the region of the Niger. 
Later in the same year Lord Kitchener in 
Ilia progress up the Nile, afler the final 
defeat of ilio I)ervislic.s at Omdumian, 
discovered that a Eronch exploring party 
from the Congo under Captain Marohand 
had establiHhed tliomsolvos on tho bank 
of tho river at Easlioda and there hoisted 
tho tricolor, which Captain Marohand refused 
to lower except on instniolions from homo. 
An acute controversy ensued, rvliich at one 
time seemed likely to lead to very serious 
results. More moderate counsels, however, 
prevailed, Captain March and’s party was 
withdrawn, and in March 1899 a clcolaration 
was signed in London defining llic respec- 
tive spheres of influence of i.ho two coimtrics 
in central Africa, which dispo.scd of this 
subject of dispute. Monsoii’s manage- 
ment of liis share in tho discussions was 
unexceptionable. liut in December 1898, 
while the question was still awaiting final 
solution, he caused no little commotion by 
a speech delivered at the annual meeting 
of the British obamhor of oommeroo in 
Paris, in which, after some frank com- 
ments on the novel methods rooontly prac- 
tised in diplomacy, ho expressed his con- 
viotioii that neither in Eranoe nor in Great 
Britain was there any deep-rooted feeling 
of animosity against the other country, 
and made an earnest appeal to those in 
Eranoe who ‘were directly or indirectly 
I'osponaiMe lor the national policy to 
abstain from the continuance of a policy 
of pin-pricks which, while it could only 
procure some ephemeral gratification to 
a short-lived ministry, must inevitably 
perpetuate across the Chamrel an irritation 
which a high-spirited nation must eventually 
feel to be mtolerable.’ It was naturally 
supposed by many that this utterance 
was the result of sorao instructions from 


home, hut it may safely he asserted that 
to tho British cabinet it came as unex- 
pectedly as to the public at large. It had 
however, no evil ell'octs. The allusion to 
the brief duration of Erenoh ministries 
was made tho subject of iiitorpellation and 
attack in tho Erench chamber of deputies 
and it was a striking tribute to Monson’a 
]5opularity that his dofcnco was warmly 
and sncoessfully undertaken by the Erenoh 
government, and that the incident in no 
dogreo affootod his position, lie remained 
at Paris till tho end of 1904, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing a general settlement 
of tho principal questions at issue between 
tlio two countries affected by tho agree- 
ments signed ill London in the spring of 
that year (8 April 1004). ITo had received 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. of Oxford 
Uiiivcnsity in 1898 and that of LL.D. of 
Canihridgo in 1005, acted in 1900 as one 
of the British cominissioiioi-s for the Paris 
exhibition of 1900, was made G.O.V.O. in 
1903, and was created a baronet on his 
retirement (23 Eob. 1905), being granted 
also by King Edward VII as a personal 
favour tho use of ihc ‘ Thatched llouso 
Lodge ’ in llichiiioiid Park. Ho also received 
from tho Erenoh govonimont tlio grand cross 
of tho legion of lionoiir. Afler muoli ill- 
health ho died in London on 28 Oct. 1909, 
and was buried in the family mausoleum ad- 
joining South Oarlton cliiiroli near Linooln. 

Monson married in 1881 Eleanor Catliorino 
Mary, daughter of Major Munro, who had 
held the oflicu of British oonsul-gonoral 
at Monto Video, and had by lior three sons. 

A portrait liy tho Hungarian artist, 
lloromy, was subscribed for by Monson’s 
colleagues at Paris, but tlio painter became 
baiilmqit and the picture disappeared. 

[Tho 'J’iniOH, 30 Oct. 1009 ; ii’oreigii Office 
List, 1010, p. 417 ; papers laid buforo Piirlia- 
incnt.] S. 

MONTAGU, Loud ROBERT (1825- 
1902), politician and controversialist, born 
at Melclibourno, Bodfordshiro, on 24 Jan. 
1825, -was second son of George Montagu, 
sixth clulce of Manchester, by his first wife, 
MiUicent, daughter and heir of Brigadier- 
goncral Bernard Sparrow of Brampton 
Park, Huntingdoiisliiro. Educated pri- 
vately, ho graduated M.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1849. 

In April 1869 ho was returned as a con- 
servative M.P. for Iluntingdonsliiro, and 
hold tho scat in successive parliaments till 
Echruary 1874. lie early made his mark 
as a speaker, clianipioniiig ohiiroli rates and 
winning the congratulations of Sir Stafford 
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Northcote for liis sub&taiitial success in 
persistently urging the need of revival of 
parliamentary control over the estimates 
and government expenditure. Montagu, 
who published in 1852 a treatise on ship- 
building, suggesting a new method of laying 
clown vessels, on 19 May 1862 pleaded rvith 
practical effect for expert advice in ship- 
building, for plated ships of war in the 
place of wooden vessels, and for the estab- 
hshment of a naval school of arohitectuto 
and engineering on the model of the Wool- 
wich. military academy. In foreign affairs 
Montagu was no less active and sen.sible. 
He oppo.sed Roebuck’s resolution (30 Juno 
1863) for recognition of the confederation 
of the southern Btate.s of America, and ho 
spoke strongly in favour of non-intervention 
betw'eon Denmark and the German powers 
(5 July 1864-). In later years he gave much 
attention to the Eastern question. On 
the reform epestion Montagu showed in- 
dividuality. lie feared the policy of multi- 
plying the ignorant voter, and advocated 
plurality voters, witli additional franciiises 
to property and tlie professions. On social 
questions Montagu’s attitude was more 
liberal. So early as 1800 lie supported a 
moasuro for a council of conciliation in 
labour disputes ; and in 1875, in a debate on 
the employers and workmen bill, he declared 
trades unions to be ‘not only a natural 
right but a preservative of order,’ On 
Montagu’s motion (April 1864) a select 
committee on which he sat inquired into 
the disposal of sewage in large towns ; and 
subsequent legislation on the subject owed 
much to his labours. On 19 March 1867 
Montagu was made, on the reconstruction 
of Lord Derby’s third ministry, vice- 
president of the committee of council on 
education, and was appointed first charity 
commissioner, being sworn of the privy 
council. Ho held office till Disraeli’s 
resignation in December 1868. As educa- 
tion minister Montagu sought vigorously 
to enforce the conscience clause in all 
schools which received grants from public 
funds, and advocated the extension of 
technical education. He carried a bill 
asshnilaiing the vaccination procedure of 
England to that of Scotland and Ireland, 
and look effective measures to deal with a 
serious cattle plague which had spreeffi 
from the Continent to England. Wldle in 
opposition Montagu, as an adherent of 
the old system, actively criticised the 
education bill of 1870 and its successors. 
His views on the Irish question came to 
diifer from tlio,se of Ids party, and during the 
parliament of 1874^80 he aat for West- 


meath as a conservative home ruler. He 
left the homo rule organisation in 1877, but 
remained out of harmony with Disraeli’s 
government. To its vacillation ho mainly 
assigned the Bulgarian agitation, and he 
condemned the Afghan policy of Lords 
Salisbury and Lytton. 

On Ids retirement from parliament in 1880 
Montagu devoted himseli to religious con- 
troversy. In 1864 he had defended church 
establishments and upheld Anglicanism in 
‘ The Four Experiments in Oiiurck and State 
and the Conflicts of Churches ’ ; but in 1870 
he became a Roman catholic, and in 1874, 
in ‘ Expostulation in extremis,’ attacked 
Gladstone’s ‘Political Expostulation on the 
Vatican Decrees.’ In the same year, too, 
he published, as the first volmne of St. 
Joseph’s theological library (a Je.suit series), 
a treatise ‘ On Some Popular Errors in 
Polities and Religion.’ an adaptation of 
P, Seoondo Franco's ‘Riaposte popolari alle 
obiezioni pit diffuse contro la religione.’ 
In 1882 Montagu rejoined the English 
chimeh on etldoal and political rather than on 
theological grounds (see his Reasons for 
leaving the Church of Rome, 1886). Thereupon 
he pursued a vigorous campaign against 
Romanist dootnne and practice, pro- 
fessing to expose a oonsph’aey in which 
the leaders of both political parties were 
involved, to bring England under the 
dominion of the papacy (of. his Recent 
Events, and a Clue to their Solution, 1886, 
3rd edit. 1888 ; Scglla or Oharijbdis, 
which? Oladstone or Salishiry? 1887). 

‘ The Sower and the Vu'gin ’ (1887) was 
an exhaustive confutation of the doctrines 
of the iuimaoidate conception and papal 
infallibility. ‘ The Lambeth Judgment, 
or the Marks of vSacerdotalism ’ (1891) 
minutely analysed Bishop ILing’s case. 

Montagu, whose independence and sm- 
eerity unfitted him for succe.ss in political 
Ufe, was widely re.ad and spoke witk 
fluency. He died at 91 Queen’s Gate, 
Kensington, on 6 May 1902, and was 
bulled at Kensal Green. He married (1) 
on 12 Feb. 1850 Mary (d. 1857), only 
cliild and heiress of John Cromie, of 
Cromore, co. Antrim, by whom he had 
two sons and two daughters ; (2) on 18 
Oct. 1862 Catherine (d. 1897), daughter 
of William Wade; by her he had three 
sons and two daughters. 

In addition to the works cited and other 
tracts, theological and pohtioal, Montagu 
published; 1. ‘ A Few Words on Garibaldi,’ 
three edits. 1861. 2. ‘A Mirror hi America,’ 
1861 (a polemic against party spirit). 
3. ‘ Foreign Policy ; England and the 
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Eastern Question,’ 1877 (a vigorous ex- 
posure of the inconsistencies of English 
foreign policy). 

A spirited cartoon by ‘ Ape ’ of Montagu 
as ‘ A Working Conservative ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Eair,’ on 1 Oct. 1870. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; 
Luard’s Grad. Cant. ; The Times, 7 and 12 May 
1902 ; Who’s Who, 1902 ; Hansard’s Pari. 
Debates ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Lb G. N. 

MONTAGU, Sm SAMUEL, first Baeon 
SwAYTHLiNG (1832-1911), foreign exchange- 
banker and Jewish pliilanthi’opist, born 
at Liverpool on 21 Dec. 1832, was second 
son and youngest child of Louts Samuel 
(1794-1859), watchmaker and silversmith, 
of Liverpool, by bis wife Henrietta, daughter 
of Israel Israel of Bury Street, St. Mary Axe. 
His parents were orthodox J ewa, and he was 
through life a strict adherent of orthodox 
Judaism. Whilst still a lad his parents 
reversed his origmal name of Montagu 
Samuel to Samuel Montagu, and he ob- 
tained a royal licence for the ohauge in 
1894. By a second licence in 1904 he as- 
sumed the surname of Samuel-Moutagu. 

After education at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, Liverpool, now the Liverpool Institute, 
he came to London when his father retired 
from business in 1845. He obtained his 
earliest employment at thirteen with his 
brother-in-law, Adam Spielmaun, a foreign 
banker in Lombard Street. Soon dis- 
satisfied with liis salary and prospects he 
became manager of the London bi'anch of 
a Paris hanker named Monteaux, opened 
at 21 Cornhill. Quickly cancelling this 
engagement lie acted as a bullion-broker 
on his own acooimt, but in Eeb. 1853 ho 
resolved on f oimding a new foreign exchange 
and hanking business. He was still under 
age, and a small capital, stated to be 3000f., 
was advanced by bis father in his behalf to 
his elder brother Edwin, a small banker in 
Liverpool, who became Montagu’s partner 
without an active role m the concern. The 
firm was first known as Samuel & Montagu 
and had an office in Leadenhall Street Two 
years later Montagu took over Monteaux’s 
London branch which was in difficulties, 
and he moved to its premises in Cornhill. 
Erom the start EUis Abraham Eranklin, who 
afterwards mai-ried Montagu’s sister, was 
in. the effectual position of Montagu’s 
partner, and he was made a full partner 
in 1862, when the firm’s stylo was changed 
to Samuel Montagu &, Go. New premises 
were taken m 1863 at 60 Old Broad Street. 
The house at Cornhill then became a 
branch, and later, with capital of Samuel 


Montagu & Co.’s provision, the indepen- 
dent oonoorn of A. Keyser & Co. By sub- 
sequent agreement two sons of each of the 
three partners of Samuel Montagu & Co. 
were taken into that firm’s partnership. 
Five survivors of the six younger partners 
carry on the busmess at 60 Old Broad Street. 

At the outset Montagu and his colleagues 
took up with energy the foreign exchange 
operations from which great firms like those 
of Rothseluld and Baring wore vithch'awing 
in view of other occupation. Montagu’s 
house quickly secured a large proportion ot 
the exchange busmess, and, while estab- 
lishing its own fortune, helped to make 
London the chief homo of the clearing- 
house of the international money market. 
Montagu’s knowledge of intricate exchanges 
was, even among Jewish exchange dealers, 
remarkable. Ho calculated profit in the 
most complicated transactions, hivolvmg 
the conversion and re-conversion of foreign 
currencies, with a miraculous rapidity. In 
the silver market his firm’s transactions 
wore on an exceptionally large .scale. He 
owed much in later life to his partners’ 
sagacity and to his choice of able assistants. 

Self-coniident, and of a masterful person- 
ality, Montagu soon exerted nmoh influence 
alike in general financial and public affairs, 
as well as in the Anglo- Jewish community. 
The demonetisation of the French copper 
coinage in England rvas largely due to his 
agitation. Mainly owmg to his representa- 
tions the Eoyal Exchange was roofed in by 
the City authorities, and the merchants 
assembling there were protected from the 
inclemency of the weather. In 1 897 he gave 
one of the picture panels in the Exchange, 
painted by Solomon J. Solomon, B.A., 
depicting Charles I’s visit to the Guildhall 
in 1641-2 to demand the surrender of the 
Five Members. 

Montagu, who in politics W'as a staunch 
liberal, was elected in the liberal mterest 
M.P. for the Whitechapel division of the 
Tow'er Hamlets in 1885 and hold the seat 
for fifteen years. He grew intimate wth 
the party loaders but took little part in the 
busmess of the House of Commons save on 
financial matters and on those touching the 
Jews. He was chief author of tho Weights 
and Measures Act (1897), whichlegaliscd the 
use of metric weights and measures, and 
he procured the msertion of a clause in the 
EinanoB Act of 1894 (sac. 15) exempting 
from the death duties bequests to public 
libraries, museums, and art galleries. An 
ardent supporter of bimetaUisra, he was a 
member of the gold and silver commission 
(1887-90), and he was president of the 
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Decimal Association, of the principles of 
wliioli he was an ardent advocate. In 
1888 he was a member of the .select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on alien 
immigration, which in the interest of per- 
secuted foreign Jews he was averse from 
re.stricting unduly. 

With the publio work of the Anglo- 
Jewish eoinmunily Montagu from an early 
period intimately identified liimself , but he 
had many differences vrdth leading fellow 
■workers. He was a life member of the 
council of the United S 3 magogue, hut dis- 
agreement udth Lord Rothschild led Mm 
to forgo active association. For some 
years he was a prominent member of the 
Jewish board of deputies, of the Jewish 
board of guardians, and of the Religious 
Education Board, but from the two latter 
bodies he -ndthdrew before his death. In 
1870 he fomrded in Aldgate, and became 
president of, the Jewish Working-meu’s 
Club. He was imtil 1900 president of 
the Sheohita hoard (for super-vising the 
slaughtering of ammals according to Je-wish 
ritual), and was chairman of the building 
committee of the New West End Syna- 
gogue in Bayawatcr (Ms O'wn place of 
worsMp), of which he was first warden. 
One of his greatest services to the Je-wish 
oommunity ■was his successful effort to 
form in 1887 the federation of the smaller 
East End synagogues. By insisting on 
English being the offloial language at meet- 
ings of the members of these synagogues 
he helped to anglicise the foreign Je-wish 
popidation. 

His efiorts on behalf of the East London 
poor, both Jewish and Christian, were un- 
remitting. Ho was treasurer of the Jews’ 
Temporary Shelter. To facilitate the dis- 
tribution of working Jews among the less 
populated pro-vincial districts he founded 
without much success the Congregational 
Union and Dispersion Committee. In 1887 
he established the East London Appren- 
ticeship Fund, of which he was president. 
Ho was also a trustee of the People’s 
Palace at Mile End, a member of the 
house committee of the London Hospital, 
and a direotor of the Fom' per Cent. In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company. On 28 July 
1003 he gave 10,000f. to the London County 
Council for its housing scheme for the poor 
of Tottenham. 

He frequently travelled abroad in the 
interests of his oppressed co-religionists. 
In 1875 he -visited the Holy Land and sub- 
sequently founded with Lord Rothschild 
the first secular and industrial school in 
Jerusalem. On the outbreak, in 1882, of 
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the -violent Je-wish persecution in Russia 
ho went to the Continent, at the request 
of the Mansion House Committee for the 
relief of Russian Jen s, to control and direct 
the ensuing stream of emigration. T-wo 
years later he visited the United States 
to assist m the estahlishment of Jew- 
ish agricultural colonies in the Far West. 
In 1886 he -visited all the chief to-vnis 
of Russia, investigatmg the condition of 
the Jews there and discouraging emigra- 
tion. He w'as well received, until on Ms 
arrival at Moscow the Russian govern- 
ment’s suspicions were aroused and ‘ the 
Jew Montagu ’ was ordered to leave the 
country in 48 hours {Hansard, 188G, ccoviii, 
263-4). The Mansion House Fmid de- 
veloped into the Russo-Je-wiah Committee, 
of which Montagu was president from 189G 
until 1909. The fund rendered inestimable 
services to persecuted Russian Jews, 

Montagu, who was a coUeotor of works 
of art, -u'as a member of the Eurlingtoii 
Fine Arts Club, and was elected F.y.A. 
on 14 Jan. 1897. He -was a frequent 
exMbitor at the Old Masters’ EsMbi- 
tions of the Royal Academy, the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, GuildhaU, WMteohapel, 
and elsewhere. Besides piossessing many 
choice pictures, he was a discrimmatiiig 
pnrehnserof old English silver. Hisuotablo 
collection included the earliest kno-^vn 
‘ font-shaped ’ oup, t-wo mazer bowls, 
early silver-moimted stoneware flagons, 
Tudor and Jacobean tankards, salts, steeple 
cups, and Lamerie plate. 

Montagu, who was made a baronet on 
23 June 1894, retired from the representa- 
tion of WMteohapel in the House of 
Commons in 1900, and was succeeded 
there by Ms nephew and partner. Mi'. 
Stuart Montagu Samuel, who was created a 
baronet in 1912. Montagu, however, un- 
successfully contested the central di-vision 
of Leeds against Mi’. Gerald Bahoui at 
the general election of 1900. On 18 July 
1907, on Campbell-Bannerman’s recom- 
mendation, he was raised to the peerage ns 
Baron Swaythling, taking Ma title from 
Swaythling near Southampton, -iriiere he 
had a country residence. 

A man of great tenacity of purpose and 
opinion, SwaythHng was tong a pillar of 
conservative Judaism and warmly depre- 
cated any breach, of Je-wish custom on the 
part of his family or of the Je-wish oom- 
munity. At the same time he was a 
vigorous opponent of the Zionist move- 
ment for the formation of a Jenish state 
in Palestine. He retired from active 
business life in September 1909, and died 
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on 12 Jm. 1911 at his London residence, 
12 Kensington Palace Gardens. Ho was 
buried with full Jcwsb ritual at tlio 
cemetery of the Federation of Synagogues, 
Edmonton. 

Ho married on S M-aroli 1862 Ellen, 
youngest daughter of Lords Cohen of 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, and the 
Stock Exchange, sister of Sir Beniamin 
Louis Cohen, first baronet ; her grand-aunt 
Judith was wife of Sir Moses Montofiore. 
She survived hhn with four sons and six 
daughters. Louis Samuel Montagu, the 
eldest son, succeeded to the peerage, and 
Edrvin Samuel Montagu, tho second son, 
has been M.P. for the Chesterton division 
of Cambridgeshire since 1906, and became 
imder-seoretary for India in 1910. By 
a provision of bis will Swaytlilmg debarred 
his children and those claiming tlu'ough 
them from partioipation in his estate 
(beyond a life armuity of lOOZ.) should they 
at his death not themselves bo professing, 
or bo married to a person not professing, 
tho Jewish religion. 

The congregation of the New West End 
Synagogue presented him in 1902 tvith 
his portrait by Sir W. Q. Oicbardson [q.v. 
Suppl. II] ; it belongs to tho family, and 
was reproduced iu the ‘Magazine of Art’ 
(new series, ii. 361). A eartoon appeared 
in ‘Vanity Pair’ in November 1886 
(No. 606). 

Besides contributions to ‘ Palgravc’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy’ and to 
the ‘ Enoyclopaadia Britamiioa,’ and articles 
to periodicals on finauce and dooimal 
ourrenoy, Swaythling published ‘A Plea 
for a British Dollar ’ (reprinted from 
‘Murray’s Magazine ’), 1888. 

[The Times, 11, 13, 16, 17 and 22 Jan., 
0 March 1011 ; Jerrish Chronicle, 13 and 20 Jan. 
1911 (mth portrait) ; Bankers’ Magazine, 1888, 
xlviii. 9G3-6 (with early portrait), Nov. 1909, 
Ixxxviii. 667-70 (with later portrait), Fob. 
1911, xci. 282-G ; Who’s Who, 1911 ; Lodge’s 
Peerage ; Pilco’a London in tho 20th century, 
p. 113 ; private information.] 0. W. 

MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT, Loud 
Charles Thomas (1839-1911), admiral. 
[See Scott.] 

MONTGOMERIE, ROBERT ARCHI- 
BALD JAMES (1865-1908), rear admiral, 
born at Rothesay, Isle of Bute, on 11 Sept. 
1866, was son of James Montgomerie, M.D., 
of Edinburgh, by his wife Mary Camphell of 
Loohnoll, and entered the navy on board 
the Britannia in Aug. 1869. He became 
Bub-lieutenant in September 1875, and 


while serving in that ranis on board the 
Immortality in tho dotaohed squadron, 
jumped overboard to save life on 6 April 

1877. It was a dark night, the sea was 
rough, tho ship before tho wind, and the 
latitude -was infested with sharks ; Mont- 
gomerio therefore, in addition to the Albert 
medal and tho silver modal of the Royal 
Humane Society, was awarded the Stanhope 
gold medal tor the act of greatest gallantry 
during the year, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed to the royal yacht. From her 
lie was promoted to lieutenant on 13 Sept. 

1878. He was serving in tho Carysfort, 
Captain H. F. Stephenson, during the 
Egyptian war of 1882, and, being landed 
with the naval brigade, ivas present at the 
battle of Tel-el-Kehir on 13 Sopt. IIo 
received the medal with clasp for Tel-el- 
Kebir, and the Kiioclive’s bronze star. In 
Jan. 1885 tho naval brigade under Lord 
CJiarles Beresford was organised to attempt 
tho relief of Gordon, and 'Montgomerie, 
then a lieutenant of tho Iiifloxiblo, joined 
it at Gubat and served iii the gunboat 
Safieh m some of tho operations above 
Mctcmneh. From Mareli to July 1886 he 
was naval transport officer at Dongola, and 
was specially mentioned in Lord Wolseloy’s 
despatches ; from Aug. 1886 to June 1880 
ho served on the staff of Gen. Sir Fredoriolr 
Stephenson [q. v. Suppl. II], and was placed 
in command of all tho armed steamers on the 
Nile, and appointed to superintend tlio river 
transport. He received tho Nile clasp, and 
was appointed to tho royal yaolit, an 
appointment almost mvariably awarded for 
services which otherwise would go unre- 
quited. From tho yacht he was promoted 
to oommander on 24 Aug. 1887. In that 
rank lio served on the East Indies station in 
the Boadiooa, flagship of Sir E. R. Fre- 
maiitlo, and m Oct. 1890 took part in tlie 
Vitu expedition, hoing placed in command 
ol tho field battery, which was actively 
engaged (Fremantle, The Navy as I have 
hiown it, 381 et seq.). He received the 
medal with Vitu clasp, was mentioned iu 
despatches, and in May 1892 was nominated 
a C.B. In Sopt. 1891 he was appoiirtod 
to command tho Lion, trahiing ship, and 
on 1 Jan. 1894 was promoted to cap- 
tain. After oommandiiig the Bouaventuro, 
cruiser, on the China station, and tho Prince 
George, battleship, hi the Channel, ho was 
appointed to the Charybdis in Nov. 1901 
for tho North American station, and was 
commodore in Newfoundland waters during 
the fishery season. He seived as commo- 
dore under Sir Archibald Douglas during the 
Venezuelan operations of Deo. 1902, and 
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conducted the blockade of the coast and the 
bombardment of Puerto Cabello (Bine Book : 
Yeneziicla, No. 1 (1903), Cd. 1399). In 
xlpril 1904 bo n'as appointed a naval aide- 
de-oauip to ICing Edivard VII, and in May 
became inspeotiug captam of boys’ training 
ships. In the birthday honours of 1904 he 
was awarded the C.M.G., and on 5 July 
1005 was promoted to rear-admiral. He 
hoisted hi.s Hag on 1 Jan. 1907 in command 
of the destroyers and submarines in eom- 
mission vith nucleus crews, and held the 
appointment for a year. On the occasion 
of the review of the home fleet in the 
Solent in Aug. 1007 he received the C.V.O. 
J te died in London on 1 Sept. 1908, and was 
buried at Hunsdon. 

Montgomerie was a distinguished athlete, 
and at one time was heavy-weight champion 
boxer of the navy ; a keen sportsman, he 
hunted big game in many parts of the world- 
Ho married in 1886 Alethe Marian, eldest 
daughter of Spencer Charrington -of Hmis- 
don House, Hertfordshire, and for many 
years M.P. for the Tower Hamlets. He had 
issuo one son. A portrait, painted in 1908 by 
Mr. J. Kay Robertson, belongs to his widow. 

[The Times, 3 Sopt. 1908]. L. G. C. L. 

MONTMORENCY, RAYMOND 
HARVEY DE, third Viscount Eranspobt 
BN Montmobencv (1835-1903), major- 
general. [See De Montmobenov,] 

MOOR, Sir RALPH DENHAIVI RAY- 
MENT (1860-1009), first high oommissioner 
of Southern Nigeria, born on 31 July 1860at 
The Lodge, Eurneux Pelham, Buntingford, 
Herttordshiro, was son of William Henry 
Moor, suigeou, by his wife Sarah Pears. 
Educated privately, and destined for busi- 
ne,ss, he engaged in 1880-1 as a learner in 
the tea trade. On 26 Oot. 1882 he entered 
the royal Irish constabulary as a cadet, and 
becoming in duo course a district inspector 
resigned on private grounds on 9 Eeb. 1891. 

In March 1891 Moor took service under 
Sir Claude Macdonald, the consul-general 
of the Oil Rivers Protectorate, as com- 
mandant of constabulary in the pro- 
tectorate. Of a striking personality, he 
soon made his mark. In July 1892 he 
wa.s appointed by the foreign office vice- 
consul for the Oil Rivers district, and from 
6 Sept. 1892 to 16 Eeb. 1893 acted as 
oommissioner. During January 1896 he 
sei-ved the office of consul, and on 1 Eeb. 
1896, when the district was formed into the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, he was made 
oomjni.ssioner and consul-general for tho 
territory, and consul for the Oamerooms 
and Eornando Po. 


When in 1900 the protectorate passed 
from the foreign office to the colonial office. 
Moor became high commissioner of Southern 
Nigeria and laid the foundatioiia ot the new 
administration, which developed into the 
present flourishing colony ; bis health 
failing, he retired on pension on 1 Oot. 1903. 
He then aUied himself with Sir Alfred 
Jones [q. v. Supiil. 11] ; he gave valuable 
advice on West African affairs, and aided 
in tho development of the British Cotton 
Growing Association. He also served on 
certain committees at the nomination of 
the secretary of state. 

He was found dead in bed at bis residence, 
the Homestead, Barnes, on 14 8ept. 1909 ; 
the inquest pointed to suicide during tem- 
porary insanity. He was buried at the new 
Barne.s cemeteiy. 

Moor became O.M.G. in 1895 and K.C.M.G. 
in 1897. He married in 1898 Adrienne, 
widow of J. Burns. 

[The Times, 15, 16, 17 Sept. 1909 ; Eoieign 
Office List, 1008 ; official information ; pjeisonal 
Imowlodge.] C. A. H. 

MOORE, ARTHUR WILLIAM (1SD3- 
1909), Manx antiquary, born on 6 Eeb. 1853 
at Cronkbourne, Douglas, Isle of Man, was 
one of ten children (five sons and five 
daughters) of 'Williara Pine Moore, J.P., 
owner and controller of tho Tromode 
Sail-cloth Mills and a member of the self- 
elected House of Keys. His mother was 
Hannah, daughter of Henry Cunven 
Christian Curwen, of a Cumberland family. 
William Christian, ‘ Hliam Dhone ’ [q. v.], 
was an ancestor. Entering Rugby under 
Dr. Temple on 6 Eeb. 1867, he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
bracketed second in the historical tripos of 
1876 with Mr. Gordon DuS and graduated 
B.A. in 1876, proceeding M.A. in 1879. 
He distinguished, himself in athletics at 
Cambridge and won his blue for Rugby 
football. 

Moore devoted bis adult activities to the 
welfare of bis native island in all its phases. 
Succeeding lus father as head of the sail- 
cloth firm, he managed it with success 
until steamship competition destroyed the 
business. He was also director of the 
Isle of Man Steam Packet Co., of which ho 
published an historical account, and of the 
Isle of Man Banking Co. Placed on the 
commission of the peace in 1877, he became 
member of the House of Keys in 1881, and 
being elected speaker in 1898, beld the 
office tin death. He ably championed 
the rights and privileges of the hou.se, 
when the house came into conflict ■with 
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Iho governor and council. Ho look part 
in draAving up llie petition for a reform of 
the Manx Constitution in 1007. lie was 
also a member of the council of education 
for the island (1888), of the harbour board 
(1809), and of tlio Manx Diocesan Olmrch 
Commiasioners, and became deputy receiver- 
general in 1006. He interested himseK in 
meteorology, publishing a pamplilet on the 
climate of the island in 1899 and a record 
of ‘ Earth Temperatures at Groiikbonrne, 
1880-9,’ in the ‘ Royal Meteorological Soc. 
Quarterly Journal’ (xx., Oot. 189-1-). Ho 
was president of the Isle of Man Agrioultm'al 
Society in 1883. In 1902 he received King 
Edward VII on his visit to the island, and 
was created O.V.O. in the same year. 

On Manx antiquities Moore was the 
chief authority in the island, and was one 
of the nmsenm and ancient monuments 
trustees from the formation of that body 
in ISSO. Moore’s chief title to fame is as 
the promoter of the study of the Manx 
language and of Manx history. He only 
learned the language in early manhood, at 
a time when it and its literature were 
despised by Ins educated feUow country- 
men and threatened with extinction. Ho 
sketched the liistory of the language and 
the sources of knowledge respecting it in 
a paper printed by the Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society of the isle in 1887. 
In 1899 bo foimded the Manx Language 
Society and became its first president. 
Assisted by (Sir) John Rhys, he in 1893 
edited for the Manx Society for the Publi- 
cation of National Documents ‘ Tho Book 
of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic,’ tho 
earliest and longest MS. in the language. 
He sought to consorvo not only the language 
but the music, loro, and tradition of the 
island, and published tho results of liis 
labours in such volmnes as ‘ The Surnames 
and Place Names of tho Isle of Man’ (1890) ; 
‘ PoUi-Lore of tho Isle of Man’ (1891); 
‘ Manx Carols ’ (1891) ; ‘ Eui'ther Notes on 
Manx Polk-Lore ’ in ‘ The Antiquary ’ 
(1805) ; and ‘ Manx Ballads and Music ’ 
(1896). Moore’s ‘ History of tho Isle of 
Man ’ (1900) is the one authoritative 
book on the subject. Ho also published 
‘The Diocese of Sodor and Man’ (1893); 
‘Manx Worthies ’ (1901) ; ‘ Bishop Hildcs- 
loy’s Letters ’ (1904) ; ‘ Douglas 100 Years 
Ago ’ (1904) ; and ‘ Extracts from the 
Records of the Isle of Man’ (1905). He 
edited the periodical ‘ The Manx Note 
Book’ (1886-7), and contributed many 
articles to that and other learned maga- 
zines. 

Moore, who was appointed official trans- 


lator of the Acts of Tynwald into Manx, 
was a vice-president of the Celtic Associa- 
tion, and at tho eisteddfod hold at Garclifi 
in 1899 the degree of Druid was conferred 
upon him in rcougiiition of liis seiviccs to 
Manx literature. He oollootod materials 
lor a book on Anglo-Manx dialect, which 
was not completed at his death. He died 
at Woodboimio House, Douglas, on 12 Nov. 
1909, and was buried at Kirk Braddaii 
cemetery. 

On 24 Fob. 1887 ho married Louisa 
Elizabeth Wynn, daughter of Dr. Ilughes- 
Gamc.q, flioii Archdeacon of Man and 
subsequently vicar of Hull. Ho loft one 
•son and two daughters. A bust executed 
by Mr. Taubman, a Manx sculptor resident 
in London, and unveiled at Douglas by 
Lord Raglan on 10 Oct. 1911, stands in 
the chamber of tho Tlonso of Kej's ; and 
a portrait by the Liverpool artist, R. E. 
Morrison, Prcsiclont of tlio Liverpool Manx 
Sooicty, was irresontcd by tho artist to tlio 
House of Keys. 

[Ckjltio Review, 1.6 Jan. 1010; Isle of Man 
Weekly Times, 13 Nov. 1909 ; Isle of Man 
Examiner, 20 Nov. 1000 ; information from 
the Misses Moore.] S. M, 

MOORE, STUART ARCHIBALD 
(1842-1907), legal antiquary, born in Sejit. 
1842, was fourth son ot Barlow Brass Moore 
of Tlio Lawn, South Lambeth, Surrey, by 
bis wife Harriot Adooolc. Educated at the 
Pliilological School, Marylebone Road, ho be- 
came secretary to Sir Thomas Dullus Hardy 
[q. v.], deputy keeper of tho public records, 
and afterwards practised as a record agent. 
Elected F.S.A. on 2 May 1869, ho contri- 
buted to ‘ Ai'cbinologia ’ in 1886 a paper on 
tho ‘ Death and Burial of King Edward IL’ 
Moore quickly obtained distinction as an 
antiquarian lawyer and an authority on 
questions relating to foreshore, lishory, and 
cognate matters. On 2-1 Jaii. 1880, some- 
what late in life, ho becamo a stiiclont of 
tlio Inner Temple, and being called to the 
bar on 25 June 1881, at once obtained a 
lucrative praotioo. Ho fought with groat 
pertinaoity and success tho claims ul the 
crown to foroslioro, arguing that the crown 
parted long ago with its forc.slioro rights to 
the lords of manors bounded by the sea. 
His ‘ History of the ForcHlioro and the Law 
relating thereto ’ (1888) is full of iiiLerestiiig 
extracts from ancient records, and con- 
stitutes the subject’s brief against the 
crown. 

Moore loved yachting, and was one of the 
finest amateur seamen of his time ; ho 
commanded liis oun 80-ton fishing kctoli, 
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in wliicli I 10 carried the vioe-coiniuodore’s 
flag of the Royal Crui&ing Club all round 
Great Britain and the greater part of Ire- 
land, -ndth little regard for weather. He 
was a frequent correspondent of ‘The 
Times,’ cliieily on yachting and other sea- 
faring matters. About two years before 
his death he was seized with paralysis of 
the lower limbs and retired to bis vessel, 
in which he continued to live, hearing his 
affliction with courage and eheorfu&ess. 
Shortly before his death he wrote two letters 
to ‘ The Times ’ on secret comuiissions 
(S Jan.) and on the Channel tunnel (8 Reb.). 
lie died somewhat suddenly on 29 June 
1907, on board his yacht at Soiithwick, and 
was buried tbero. He married Isabel Kate, 
daugbter of John Kniglrt Higgins of South- 
ampton, and had issue two sons. 

Bc.sides the work mentioned, he pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ The Thames Estuary : its 
Tide.s, Channels, &o., a Practical Guido for 
Yachts,’ 1891. 2. ‘ History and Law of 
Risherios ’ (with Ids son Hubert Stuart 
Moore), 1903. He also edited ‘ Letters and 
Papers of J. Shiliingford, 1447-50,’ for the 
Oaindoii Society (1871), and ‘ Gartularium 
Monasterii Sanoti Johannis Baptiste in 
Oolecostria,’ for the Roxburghe Club (1897), 
as well ns ‘ Domesday Book for North- 
amptonshire, extended and translated,’ 
1803. 

[The Times, G July 1907 j Roster, Mon at 
the Bar ; Law Times, 13 July 1907, p. 204 ; 
personal information,] 0. W. 

MORAN, PATRICK RRANCIS (1830- 
1011), cardinal archbishop of Sydney, 
bom at Leigblinbridge, co. Carlow, Ireland, 
on 16 Sept. 1830, was the son oi Patrick 
Moran by his wife Alicia, sister of Car- 
dinal Cuilon [q. V.], ivhom at the age of 
twelve he accompanied to Rome. There 
educated at the Irish College of iSt. Agatha, 
he gave early proof of capacity, was ordained 
priest by special dispensation as to age on 
19 March 1853, and was from 1S66 to 1866 
vioc-priiicipal uiidor Monsigiior Kirby of 
the Oollogo of St. Agatha, and professor 
of Hebrew at the College of Propaganda. 
Enjoying a right of access to the Vatican 
archives, ho made a special study of Celtio 
ecclesiastical history, and published at 
Dublin ‘ An Historical Sketch of the Per- 
secution suffered by the Catholics of Ireland 
under Cromwell and the Puritans’ (1862; 
now edit. 1884), ‘ Essays on the Origin, 
Docti'inos, and DiscipMne of the Early 
Irish Church ’ (1864), and other scholarly 
works. 

Botimiing to Ireland in 1866, Moran 


became private secretary to his uncle. 
Cardinal Cullen, then archbishop of Dublin. 
He held the post tilH872. He_became coad- 
jutor to the bishop of Ossory in 1872 and 
bishop of Ossory in 1873. In 1884 he suc- 
ceeded Roger lihlliam Bede Vaughan [q.v.] 
as archbishop of Sythiey. Early in 1885 
he was summoned by Leo XIII, a college 
comrade and lifelong friend, on a secret 
mission to Rome, ‘ The Times ’ amioimcing 
that he was to he made archbishop of 
Dublin, an office he was known to covet. 
The rival claims of Dr. Walsh, the piopular 
favourite, w'ould appear to have occasioned 
a papal dilemma, which was finally sur- 
moimted by making Walsh archbishop 
of Dublin and Moran a cardinal. He was 
consecrated at Rome in Ang. 1885, returiiiiig 
to Sydney immediately afterwards. Sub- 
sequently, as primate of Australia, Moran 
presided at the plenary councils ui 1SS5, 
1895, and 1905. He visited Rome in 
1888, 1893, 1808, 1902, and again in 1903 
to attend the papal conclave winch resulted 
in the election of Pope Pius X. He cele- 
brated his silver jubilee as archbishop of 
Sydney in 1900. He died suddenly on 
16 Aug. 1011 at Manby Palace, Sydney, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s cathedral. 

Moran was moat exact in the peitormanoo 
of bis episcopal duties, a strict di&oiplinaiiaii, 
and a most militant ohutohman, bolding 
apathy to he the worst enemy to his faith. 
He appeared to love religious strife, and 
opposed with vigour- the strong and aggres- 
sive Orange clement in Eastern Australia. 
He advocated undenomiiiatioual education 
by the state, p>rotcatod unceasingly against 
any possible Roman catholic disabflities, 
and by brusque declarations in the press 
and on the platform provoked hostility 
and religious controversy. He was, how- 
ever, a wise educational reformer, and on 
Iris arrival in Australia a severe critic of 
existing Roman catboUo schools and semi- 
naries. His zeal in building new schools, 
churches, and hospitals was remarkable, 
at least 1,500,000/, being spent on these 
objects during his primacy. Among other 
buildings in New boutb Wales which owe 
their origin to him are St. Ignatius’ col- 
lege, River-view, St. Columba’s Semiiiary, 
Sprringwood, St. Vinoeiifs Hospital, Darling- 
hurst, St. Joseph’s College, Hunter’s Hill, 
the Rranoisoan Rriary, Waverley, Rose 
Bay Convent, St. Vincent’s Girls’ CoUego, 
Waitiira Rouiidling Hospital, and the Mater 
Mi&erioordise Hospital hi North Sj-dney. 
His ambition to complete St. Mary’s Catbe- 
clial, which had been begun 6y Archbishop 
John Redo Poldhig [q. v.] and continued by 
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Arolibialiop Vaughan, romained unfulfilled, 
though enough was done to render it a 
lasting memorial to Moran’s activity. 

In Australian politics Moran was a 
prominent and at Umes disturbing figure, 
wlio shared with mini3ter.s the attentions 
of parliamentary cartoonists. Although a 
slrenuous advocate of homo rule, ho had as 
bishop of Ossory in 1880 .spoken boldly in 
opposition to the Land League agitation. 
In Australia he received, and gave every 
assistance to, delegates from the Irish 
Nationalist party. Possesserl of democratic 
sympathies, he was on friendly terms rvitli 
the Australian labour leaders, and received 
during ilie maritime siriko in 1890 dcpula- 
lions of workmen at St. Mary’s presbytery. 
He cntliusiastically supported Austrahan 
federation, iook part, by invitation, in a 
preliminary disoussioii of the projeot at an 
informal asseiubly of Australian statesmen 
at Bailiui'st, and was an unsuccessful 
oaudidato, thnugli by a .small number of 
votes only, for Iho National convention 
(looted in 1007 to draft the commonwealth 
ooiiatitufion. Ho was in iavour of sending 
an Australian oontiugoiit to take part in 
tiro Soudan campaign of 1808, 

Moran was deeply read in history, 
patiioularly Irish ecclesiastical history, 
Jiagiology, and arohoaology. His best- 
known works wore his ‘ History of iho 
Catholic Arohbisliops of Dublin’ (Dublin, 
1 804) and ‘ Spioilogium Ossoiionso ’ (3 
scries, Dublin, 1874-81), a collection of 
d(jcmnonls illustrating Irish cluu'ch history 
from the Reformation till 1800. An 
article in 1880 in the ‘Dublin Review’ 
identifying Old Kilpatrick in Scotland as 
the ‘ Birthplace of St. Patrick, Apostle of 
Ireland,’ excited wide comniout at tho 
time. Ho also published, mostly at Dublin : 
1. ‘Memoirs of tho Mo.st Rev. Oliver 
Plunkett,’ 1801. 2. ‘ Acta yauoli Bron- 

dam',’ 1872. 3. ‘ Monastieon Ilibornicum,’ 
1873. 4. ‘ Tho Bull of Adrian IV,’ 1873. 

5. ‘ Irish Saints in Groat Britain,’ 1 879. 

6. ‘ Occasional Pajiors,’ 1890. 7. ‘ Letters 

on the Anglican Rofonnation,’ 1890. 8. 

‘ History of the Catholic Ohurch in Aus- 
tralasia,’ 1890 ; 2nd edit. 1897. 9. ‘ Re- 
union of Olu’islondom and its Critics,’ 1890. 
10. ‘ Tho Mission Field of tho Nineteenth 
Century,’ 1896, 11. ‘The Catholics of 
Ireland under tho Penal Laws in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ 1899. Moran also 
edited ‘ Pastoral Letters of Cardinal Cullen ’ 
(1882) ; ‘ Tho Catholic Prayer Book and 
Manual of Meditations’ (lOmo, 1883); David 
Roth’s ‘Analecta ... do rebus Catholi- 
corum in Hibernia (1610) ’ (1884), 


[Who’s Who, 1011 ; Catholic V'ho'.s Who, 
1911 ; Tablet, 19 Aug. 1011 ; Tho Times, and 
Manolio.stor Guardian 17 Aug. 1911 ; Sydney 
Daily Telegraph, 17 and 18 Aug. 1011 ; 
Hihlory of Catholic Chnroh in Australasia, 
1896 ; Men and Women of tho Time, 1,5th 
edit.; Johns’ .s Notable Au.stralian,s ; O’Brien’s 
Life of Parnell, i. 2-10 ; ii. 27.] S. E. P. 

MOBE-MOLYNEUX, Sir ROBERT 
HENRY (1838-1904), admiral, born on 
7 Aug. 1838, was third and youngest son 
of James Moro-Molyneux of Loscloy Park, 
Guildford, by his wife Caroline Isabella, 
oldest daughter of William P. Lowndes- 
Stone of Brightwell Park, Oxfordshire. 
After being privately cduoatod ho entered 
the navy in 18.52. As a cadet and mid- 
.shipman of tho Sans Paroil he served 
in the Black Sea during the campaign 
of 1854, and was jire.scnt at the bombard- 
ment of Odessa and tho attack on Sevas- 
topol on 17 Oct. 18.54 ; and as a mid- 
shipman of the Rus,s('ll took p.art in tlic 
Baltic expedition of 1855. Ho received 
tho Crimean medal with clasp lor Sovas- 
tojiol, tlio Tnrlcish and the Baltio medals. 
In 1859 ho was a mate of tho Vesuvius, 
employed on tho we.st coast of Africa in the 
supprcs,Mi()n of tho slave trade, and was 
mentioned in clo.spatohos for sorviocs in a 
colonial gun-boat up tho Groat Scavoics 
river; in tho same year, with two boats, 
ho captured an armed slaver brig off i.ho 
Congo, and for this service r('oeivod lua 
])romotion to lieutenant, dated 28 .lune 
1850. In that rank ho served from .Ian. 
1800 to 1805 on tho Mediterrani'an station, 
first in tho St. Joan d’Aoi'c, arterwiinls in 
tho flagship Edgar, and on 18 Deo. 1805 
was promoted to commander. In .hino 
1800 ho was a])pointi'd executive olliocr 
ol the Doris, frigato, on the North Anun'ioa 
and West Indies station, and while serving 
in her received the thanks of tihc admiralty 
and of tho li’rcnch government for valuable 
servioc.s rendered to tho Girondo, trans[iort, 
wrecked in a dangerous jio.sil.ion o 11 .lamaica ; 
also tho thanks of tho admiralty for other 
sorvices roudci'cd after tho grc'at hurricaiio 
at St. Thomas in 1867. In July 1809 ho 
was appointed to command tho St. Vinooot, 
training ship lor boys, and on 0 Eeb. 1872 
was promoted to be captain. In May 1877 
ho ivas appointed to command the Ruby, 
in which ho sorved in the Levant during tho 
Russian war of 1877-8, and afterwards in 
Burma. Ho was ca])tain of tho Invincible 
at tho bombardment of Alexandria, and 
afterward.9 during tho war, and received 
the Egyptian modal with clasii fur Alexan- 
dria, the Kbodivo’s bronze star, tho 3rd class 
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of tlio Osmanie, and was also awarded 
the C.B. Ill May 1884 he was appointed 
comniodoro commanding the ships in the 
Red Sea, and protected Sliakin till the 
arrival of Sir Gerald Graham’s expedition 
hi 1885. Special reference was made to this 
service by the secretary to the admiralty in 
parliament, and Moro-Molyneiix was men- 
tioned in daspatohes by the ooniinander-in- 
chief and by Lord Wolseley, received the 
clasps for Buakiii and the Nile, and was 
advanced to the K.C.B. He next served 
as captain-superintendent of Sheemoss 
dockyard till promoted to his flag on 
1 May 1888. lie was an aide-de-camp 
to Queen Victoria from 1885 to 1888. 

His further aciwicc wag administrative 
and advisory. In 1889 ho was one ot the 
British representatives at the International 
Marino Coaifereiice held at Washington ; 
from Aug. 1801 to Ang. 1894 he was adinhal- 
superintondent at Bevonport ; on 28 May 
1804 lie became vice-admiral, and on 13 
July 1890 reaoliod the rank ol aduihal. 
Brom Oot. 1900 he was president of the 
Royal Naval College at Grooiiwioh, until 
his I'otiremont in Aug. 1903. He was pro- 
moted G.C.B. ill Nov. 1902, and died at 
Cairo on 29 Fob. 1904. His body was 
ombalmod, sent homo, and buried at St. 
Nicholas’s ohuroh, Guildford. 

More-Molynoux married in 1874 Aimie 
Mary Oarew, dau^ter of Captain Matthew 
Cliarles Forster, R.N. ; she died in 1898, 
leaving a daughter, Gwendolen. 

[The Times, .5 and 28 March 1904 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gonti'y ; portraits from photograiihs 
were publiglied in the Illustrated London Nous 
in 1880, 1900, 1902, and 1904 ; and an engrav- 
ing was issued by Messrs. Walton of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue.] I,. G. C. L. 

MORFILL, WILLIAM RICHARD 
(1834-1909), Slavonic scholar, born at 
Maidstone, Kent, on 17 Nov. 1834, was oldest 
son of William Morfill, profesbional musician, 
of Huguenot origin. Educated linst .at 
the grammar soliool of his native torvn, he 
was sent in 1848 to Tonbridge school, 
whoro ho rose to bo head boy in 18.53, 
winning a Judd exhibition to the university. 
In the same year he was elected to a 
soholarsliip at Oriel College, Oxford. He 
was placed in the first class in classical 
moderations, but a break-down in health 
compelled liim to take a pass degree 
(B.A. 1857 ; M.A. 1860). During the 
remainder of his life he stayed at Oxford, 
first aa a ‘ coach ' or private tutor. For 
some time ho lectured on Enghsh literature 
at Wren’s in London, and was always busy 


reading, writing, and reviewing. His' long 
vacations w'ere spent in travelliug on the 
Continent, especially in Slavonic countries, 
where ho made many friends. In very 
early life he acquired an interest in the 
literature, languages, and history of tlie 
Slav and his neighbours in the Near East, 
which became the main study of hi.s life; 
he owed almost everything to sclE-toaching. 
IIi.s knowledge of Russian is said to date 
from Ins school days, when one of the 
masters presented liim with a Russian 
grammar. In 1870, and again on two 
subsequent occasions, he was nominated 
by the curators of the Taylorian Institu- 
tion to deliver the lectures on the Bohe.ster 
foundation upon Slavonic literature. In 
1889 he was appointed, on the recom- 
mendation of the same body, to be uni- 
versity reader in Russian, a position which 
was raised in 1900 to that of professor of 
Rus.sian and of the Slavonic languages. 
He was a corresponding member of many 
learned societies on the Continent, and 
Ph.D. of the Czech nniveisity of Prague. 
In 1903 he was elected fellow of the British 
Academy, in the philological section. 

Morfill was n vohuninous author in the 
subjects that he had made his own. He 
wrote grammars of Polish (1884), Serbian 
(1887), and Bulgarian (1897) for Trubner’,s 
series of ‘ Simplified Grammars ’ ; of Russian 
(1889) and Czech (1889) for the Clarendon 
press ; for ‘ The Story of the Nations ’ 
historian of Russia (1885; 6th edit. 1004) 
and Poland (1893) ; for ‘Religious Systems 
of tlie World ’ a sketch of Slavonic religion ; 
besides many articles in the ‘ Enoyclopiiedia 
Britannioa.’ He also published ‘ Slavonic 
Literatiu’e ’ (1SS3) and ‘ A History of Rus- 
sia from Peter the Great to Alexander II ’ 
(1002). In oonjunetiou with Dr. R. H. 
Charles ho translated the Slavonic version 
of the ‘ Book of the Secrets of Enoch ’ 
(1890) and other Apocryphal literature. 
At the tune of his death he was engaged 
on a translation of the ancient' ‘ Nov- 
gorod Chniuiole.’ His interests, however, 
wore by no means confined to Slavonic. 
From a boy he had read rvidely in English 
literature, and he possessed a most retentive 
memory. His first puhlicalion was an 
edition of ballads from MSS. of the reign 
of Elizabeth for the Ballad Society 
(1873). He kept up his classics to the last, 
and found time to make hhnscF acquainted 
with Welsh and Old Irish, and also with 
Georgian and Turldsh. This _ fortunate 
gift of tongues was valued by him, not so 
much for Unguistio purposes, as alfording a 
key to the knowledge of national character 
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and history. Ho was an old-fasMoncd j 
humanist, rather than a philologer of the 
modem tyire. iSo too in social intercourse 
he was no scholastio recluse but a genial 
man of the world. His house at Oxford 
was the meeting place of a small but briUiant 
circle, who may not have been prominent in 
academical business, but who there .sharp- 
ened one another’s 'wits for the distinetion , 
they gained in the outer w'orld. 

MorfiU married, about 1862, Gliai’lotte 
Maria Lee, of a Northamptonshire family, 
who died in 1881, leaving no oliildrcn. ; 
After he had pas.sod his seventieth year, hia 
health gradually failed, though he retained 
his vivacity and hia devotion to work abnoat 
to the end. He died peacefully in his chair 
at his house in Oxford on 9 Nov. 1909. ' 
Ho bequeathed his valuable oollcetion of 
yiavonio hooka to Queen’s College, rvhich 
elected him m 1885 an honorary menihcr 
of its common room. 

[Porsunal knowledge j memoir by Sir J. A. II. 
Murray in Proo. Brit. Aoad., vol. iv. ; Oxford 
Mag,, Not. 1009.] J. S. 0. 

MOHGAN, EDWARD DELMAR (1810- 
1900). linguist and traveller, born at Strat- 
ford, Essex, on 19 April 1840, was only 
son of Edward Jolm Morgan, an officer in 
the Madras artillery and later a niomhor 
of the English factory or merchants’ com- 
pany in St, Petersburg, by his wife Mary 
Anne Parland. Eduoated at Eton, ho early 
hooamo a brilliant linguist. After leaving 
school ho robidod with hia parents in iSt. 
Petersburg, and completely mastered the 
Russian language. 

In 1872 ho travelled first in Asia, maldng 
a journey in Persia with Sir John 
Dnderwood Batcmaii-Champain [q. v.], a 
director ol the Indo-European telegraph. 
Morgan subsequently visited Kulja and the 
neighbouring parts of Central Asia. In 
1876 ho translated from tho Russian tlio 
Central Asian explorer Przhovalsky’s ‘ Mon- 
golia, tho Tangut Country and the Solitudos 
of Northern Tibet ’ (1876, 2 vola., with un 
introduotiou and notes by Colonel Henry 
Yule, C.B.). lie also joined Sir Thomas 
Douglas Eorsyth [q. v.] in translating the 
same author’s ‘ Prom Kulja across tho 
Tiau-Shan to Lobnor’ (1879), Morgan 
made later expeditions to Little Russia, in 
the language and literature of which ho was 
learned, to the lower part of the Congo 
(1883), whioh gave him an intimate interest 
in tho affairs of the Erce State, to East 
Africa, _ and to tho Eaku oil region of 
Caucasia, Morgan, who was a fellow of 
the Royal Goographioal Society for forty 
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years, and served on its council, contri- 
buted much to its ‘ Journal.’ He was also 
honorary secretary of the Halduyt Society 
(1886-92), and collaborated with C. H, 
Cooto in editing for it (1886) the ‘ Early 
Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia, 
by Anthony Jenkinson and other English- 
men.’ He was honorary treasurer for tho 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
(1892), in London, under Max Muller’s 
presidency, and edited its Iraiisactioiis 
(1893). Ho died in London on 18 May 
1909, and was buried at Copthorno, Sussex, 
where ho chiefly resided in his later years. 
He married on 26 Sept. 1873 Bertha, 
daughter of Richard Thomas, by his ™fo 
Louisa da Vismo, who died on 18 Fob. 1911 
aged 101. Morgan had issue foin sons and 
tlmoo daughters ; the eldest son, Edward 
Louis Dolmar Morgan, lieutenant R.N., 
died in 1900. 

Besides tiro works mentioned, Morgan 
contributed a chapter on Askja to J. Colo’s 
‘Summer 'Travelling in Iceland’ (1882), 
and wrote a oritioal sru’voy of tho state of 
knowledge in 1891 of tho Central Asian 
mountain systems, in tho ‘ Scottish Goo- 
graphical Magazine,’ x. 337. 

[Goographioal Journal, xxxiv. 04; piivatu 
information.] 0. J. R. II. 

MORIARTY, HENRY AUGDSTUS 
(1815-1906), oa])tain in tho navy, tho sooond 
son of Commander J amos Moriarty, R.N., 
by his wife Catherine Webb, was horn on 
1!) May 1816 in tho signal tower on Diiraoy 
Island, CO. Cork. Ho was eduoated at 
Portsmouth, and entered tho navy on 18 
Doc. 1829 on hoard tho North Star, frigate. 
In 1837 ho was promoted to second master 
and appointed to tho Caledonia, flagship, 
in tho Mediterranean, and during tho war 
on tho coast of Syria in 18-10 sorvcil on board 
tho Ganges, of 81 guns, rcooiving tho English 
and Turkish medals. Ho was proraotetl to 
maslor in Juno 1841, and in 1848, while 
master of tho Penelope, llagship on tho west 
coast of Africa, had command of a piaddlo- 
box boat in an expedition to destroy tho 
slave harraooons on tho river Galliuas. In 
tho Russian war ho was master of tho Duke 
of Wellington, llagship of iSir Charles 
Napier [q. v.], in tho Baltic ; ho was men- 
tioned in despatches for surveying work 
done under firo, and was employed under 
Captain Sidivan [see yuuvAW, Hm Bab- 
THOLOMEW J.] in placing tho mortar vessels 
preparatory to tho homhardineiit of Svea- 
horg on 9 Aug. 1866. In 1867 and iu 1868 
Moriarty was appointed to navigate tho liuo- 
of-battlo ship Agamomiiou, lent by tho 
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admiralty to lay tlio first Atlantic telegraph 
cable. In Juno 1803 ho was promoted to 
stall' commander, and in August was 
appointed to the Marlborough, of 121 guns, 
llagsliii) ill the Mediterranean. He navi- ' 
gated the Great Eastern in 1863 and 1866 ' 
when she was employed in laying the 
second and third Transatlantic cables ; 
and, when the cable broke in mid ocean in 
1863, lie fixed the position so accurately as 
to ciLSuro the subsequent recovery of the 
broken end. When the Great Eastern 
had hooked the lost cable and was heaving 
it uj) to her bows, the mark-buoy placed by 
Moi'iarty wa.s bumping against the slup’s aide. 
Ho iras in 1806 awarded the O.E. for this 
success, and received a valuable testimonial 
trom his brother officers, hi Doe. 1867 
he reached the rank of staff-captain, and 
ITOS ajjpointed to Portsmouth dockyard 
as assistant ma.stor attendant, becoming 
master attendant and Queen’s harbour- 
iiuistor ill Nov. 1869. Moriarty held this 
post until 3 Dee. 1874, when ho was placed 
on tho retired list with the rank of oaplaiu. 
Aliov Ms rctii'omont he was oooasionally 
employed as nautical assessor to the judicial 
oomiuittae of tho privy oouiioil, and 
frequently as nautical export before parlia- 
mentary committees, among which those 
on Barry Docks, tho Tay Bridge, the Eorth 
Bridge, and tho Tower Bridge may be 
meiitiuiied. His ohief publications were 
four volumes of sailing directions (1887-93), 
compiled for the admiralty, and the articles 
on ‘ Log,’ ‘ Navigation,’ and ‘ Seamanship ’ 
in tlic ‘ Encyolopaidia Brit.amiioa ’ (9th edit.) 

Moriaity died at Lee, Kent, on IS Aug. 
1906, and was buried in the oeinetery there. 
Moriarty married (1) on 30 July 1852 
Lavinia Charlotte id. Sept. 1874), daughter 
of William Page Poster, by whom ho had 
two sous and two daughters ; (2) in 1875 
Harriot Elizabeth, daughter of Robert 
Avent of St. Budeaux, Devonshhe ; she 
died without issue in March 1892. 

[Tho Times, 20 Aug. 1906; inf ormation from 
tliG l.-imily.] L. G. C. L. 

MORLEY, third Eael oi’. [ScePABKEB, 
Albert Edmund (1843-1905), politician.] 

MORRIS AND KILLANIN, Lord. 
[See Morris, Sir Michael (1820-1901), 
lord ohiof justice of Ireland.] 

MORRIS, Sib LE\¥TS (1833-1907), poet 
and Welsh eduoationist, eldest surviving 
son of Lmvis (Edward Williams) Morris, 
solicitor of Carmarthen, by Sophia, daughter 
of John Hughes, shipowner and merchant 
of the same town, was bom in Spilman 


Street, Canuarthen, on 23 Jan. 1833. His 
father, who was grandson of Lewis Morris 
(1703-1705) [q. V.], Welsh poet, originally 
of Anglesey and later of Penbryn, near 
Aberystwyth, was first registrar of the 
Glamorgan circuit of county courts, and 
from the subdivision of the office till his 
death on 30 June 1872 registrar of the 
Swansea court. He possessed ‘ great political 
influence (on the liberal side) in the tomi 
and comity of Carmarthen’ (J. Llotd 
Moroas, Life of Prof. Morgan, p. 39). 
Besides an elder brother and a sister who 
died in infancy, Morris had three brothers, 
William Hughes (d. 1903) and Ohades 
Edward, both solicitors, and John, rector 
of Narberth since 1885. 

Morris was educated at Queen Elizabeth’s 
grammar school, Carmarthen (1841-7), and 
at Coivbridge (1847-60) under Hugo D. 
Harper, ivhom he followed, uith a number 
of other Welsh boys, to Sherborne, where ho 
remained one year (1850-1). With Harper 
he formed a lifelong friendship. At Cow- 
bridge he ivioto a prize poem on Pompeii ; 
at Sherborne he won the Loweston prize 
for classics and a prize for an English poem, 

‘ A Legend of Thermopyhe.’ He proceeded 
to Jesus College, Oxford, matriculating on 
26 June 1851, and took first class in both 
classical moderations in 1853 and literal 
liumaniores in 1855 (Harriet Tiiojus, 
Father and Son, p. 51). He graduated B.A. 
in 1866, proceeding M.A. m 1858, and was 
awarded the ohaiioellor’s prize for the Eng- 
lish essay on ‘ The Greatness and Decline 
of Venice’ in 1858. ‘Nothing but tho 
possession of more than tho statutable 
amount of property prevented his election 
to a fellowship ’ (ILiedt, J esus College, 
. 201). Por the same reason he had 
een ineligible for an entrance soholarsbip, 
but had been granted the rank of an hono- 
rary scholar. A college literary club, 
inoluding among its members John Richard 
Green (who entered as a scholar in 1855), 
jointly produced a poem entitled ‘The 
Gentiad,’ satirismg the more exclusive and 
wealthier set to which Mon'is belonged 
(Letters of J. R. Green, p. 15). One of its 
most caustio lines, attributed by Morris to 
Green, though it is authoritatively stated 
it was not written by him, gave great 
offence to Morris owing to a subtle imputa- 
tion on his father’s professional conduct. 
The breach between Morris and Green was 
never healed, not even in 1877, when 
both were simultaneously elected fellows 
of the college, shortly alter the appoint- 
ment, ns principal, of Morris’s old master 
(Dr. Harper). 
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Morris waa admitLecl a student of Lin- 
coln’s Imi on 21 Nov. 1856, was awarded a 
certificate of honour on 7 fjan. 1861, was 
called to the bar on 18 Nov. 1861, and 
practised, chiefly as a oonvoyanoer, till 
1880. Two poems, ‘ At Chambers ’ and 
‘A Separation Deed,’ are baaed on inci- 
dents in his professional life. 

Li 1871 there appeared anonymou.sly the 
first series of his ‘ Songs of Two Worlds, 
by a new writer.’ It consisted ohiefly of 
lyrical poems contributed from 1865 down- 
wards to a small literary and artistic 
society, ‘ The Pen and Pencil Club,’ meeting 
at the house of Peter Taylor [q. v.] [The. 
New Eambkr, p. 112). Tlie sonorous verse 
and placid optimism w'on for these ‘ Soiig.a ’ 
groat popularity, and a second series which 
followed in 1874, and a third i.ssued in 1875, 
proved equally attractive. Though pub- 
lished anonymously, the last poem in the 
third series, 'To My Motherland,’ iudioaled 
the writer’s identity (of. Athenmum, 23 Sept. 
1876). A new edition of the throe series in 
one volume was issued in 1878. 

Meanwhile Tennyson’s ‘ Tithonus ’ had 
suggested to Morris [New Eamhler, p. 121) 
a series of blank verso monologues put 
into the mouths of the ohief characters of 
Greek mythology. His tliree earliest poems 
on this plan — ‘ Marsyas,’ ‘ Eurydioe,’ and 
‘ Eudyinion ’ — were rejected by various 
magazines [ibid. 112). Other poems ex- 
pressed in a like sphit the preconceptions 
and moral ideals of his own age. The pieces 
were linked together by the device of a 
pilgrimage to the Shade.s. Finally all w'ore 
collected under the general title of ‘ The 
Epic of Hades ’ in throe sections named 
Hades, Tartaras, and Olympus. The Hades 
section appeared as book ii. of the ‘Epic’ 
early in 1876 ; tills was followed by books i. 
and ill. in the subsequent year, when a 
eomifleto edition in one volume was also 
issued. The work, which was mostly wTillcn 
‘ amid the not mappropriato sounds and 
gloom of the (London) Underground Eail- 
way’ [ibid. p. 117), was dcsorihod ns ‘by 
the author of “ ,Sougs of Two Worlds.” ’ 
The success of the volume was siirpriisiiig : 
it ran through throe editions of 1000 copies 
each in its first year, and some forty-five 
editions (exceeding fifty thousand copies) 
during the author’s lifetime. A quarto 
edition ivith illustrations by George R. 
Chapman appeared hi 1879. The lucidity 
of expression, the many idyllic pictures, 
the passages of spiritual exaltation, oonplod 
with a strongly dklactio character, made 
the work specially popular with the middle 
class, whose appreciation was voiced by 


John Bright when in his speech on Cohden 
at Bradford, 25 July 1877, he described it 
as ‘ another gem added to the ivealth of the 
poetry of our language.’ 

Morris owed his vogue as a poet, which 
lasted tlu'oughout his lifetime, to his en- 
forcement of simple truths in simple lan- 
guage and metre. He earne.stly taught in 
verse a cheerful opthuism, and if ho often 
excited critical scorn lor his lack of subtlety, 
he exerted a ivide moral influence. Much of 
his work betokens disoipleship to Tenny- 
son. After ‘ The Epic of Hades ’ came in 
1879 ‘ Gwen : a Drama in Monologue, in 
Six Acts.’ The theme was the tragedy of a 
secret marriage. Its form may liavo been 
suggested by Tcimysnn’s ‘ Maud.’ Tliere 
is an interesting picture of Llangmmor 
church, -where the author was himself 
buried. ‘ The Ode of Life ’ (1880), consisting 
of a series of poems descriptive of variou.s 
stagc.s and phases of life, maintained the 
‘ Epic’s ’ note of high moral purpose. 

‘ iSongs Unsung ’ (1883) was the first 
volume issued under the author’s name. 
It Vlas described on the title-page as ‘ by 
Lewis Morris oi Penbryn.’ Ho had used the 
same designation in 1876, when ho first 
published a poem under iris own name, 
jiamely, an elegiac poem in memory of his 
grcat-gtaiidfather’s poct-frictul Goroiiwy 
Owen [q. v.j, in ‘Y Oymniroclor,’ vol, i., 
and in tlie ‘ Poetical IVorks of G. Owen,’ 
od. by R. Jones (1876), ii. 309-312, but 
this was never included in any edition of 
Morris’s w'orks. Penbryn was the name of 
the house near Aboryst-vvy th where liis great- 
grandfather had spent his later years, 
and Morris besto-wed it on a house on the 
outsku'ts of Cnrmartlion bought by his father 
about 1840. This ‘ territorial ’ description 
of the author was tiie mam theme of a savage 
attack on him in the ' Saturday Review ’ for 
24 Nov. 1883. Lewis Morris was coiitraRteci 
with ‘ William Morris of Parnassus.’ Yet 
the ‘ Saturday Review ’ had already hailed 
' The Epic of Hades ’ as ‘ one of the most 
considerable and original feats ol recent 
English poetry ’ (ibid. 31 Maroli 1877). 

‘Gyoia: a Tragedy, in Five Acts’ (1886), 
■written ‘ witli a view to stage representa- 
tion,’ and based on a story (circa 970 a.d.) 
recorded by Constantino Porphyrogoiiitus 
in his " De Administratione Imperii,’ dis- 
plays more of a Greek spirit than any other 
of Morris’s works. ‘ Mongs of Britain ’ 
(1887) contains some patriotic odes like 
that on Queen Victoria’s Jubilee (1887) ; 
three long poems based on Welsh logcmls 
are inferior in treatment to his verso on 
classical subjects. 
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Collected editions of Moms’s works were 
issued in three voluines in 1882, and in 
one volume in 1890. ‘ A Vision of Saints ’ 

(1890) was Morris’s la.st poem of first- 
rate importance, and was intended to be 
the Christian counterpart of his pagan 
‘ Epic of Hades,’ consisting of a series 
of monologues of nineteen saintly clia- 
raoters, concluding with Elizabeth Ery 
and Eeatlier Damien. His remaining 
volumes were three collections of lyiies — 
‘ Soug.-? without Notes ’ (1894) ; ‘ Idylls and 
Lyrics ’ (1896) ; and ‘ Harvest Tide ’ (1901) 
— and ‘ The Life and Death of Leo the 
Armenian (Emperor of Rome) ; a Tragedy, 
in Eive Acts ’ (1904). When in 1907 Morris 
carefully revised his collected works for a 
sixteenth edition, lie announced in the 
preface that he ‘ brought to a definite 
close his long career as a writer of verse.’ 
An authorised selection of his pioeius was 
i.ssucfl in 1904, and after his death avolume 
of .selections, ‘ reiirinted under the author’s 
supoiwision ’ from the fourteenth edition 
of the ooIleoLcd works, appeared in ‘ The 
Muses’ Library.’ 

Ill 1903 Munis issued a volume of essays, 
appreoiationa, and addresses under the title 
‘ The New Rambler : from Desk to Plat- 
form ’ (Longmans, Green & Co.). The work, 
in wliioh he disousaea his ideals as a poet, 
and answers some of his severest critics, 
is largely autobiographical. Most of the 
addresses deal vrith problems of Welsh 
education, wliich was the second great 
interest of lu.s life. Until 187G, Morris, 
who then lived chiefly in London, took 
no active intorost in Welsh aSairs. He 
had not mastered the Welsh language 
(cf. his poem. The, Eisteddfod: ‘Hardly 
iho fair tongue I know’), nor did ho 
knoiv much of the history and literature of 
Wales, while Welsh arohaiology did not 
appeal to him. Hugh Owen [q. v.] first 
interested him in Welsh education (Neio 
Eamhler, 262). In Oct. 1878 ho became 
one of the joint honorary .‘ceretaries to 
the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, wliioh from its opening in 1872 
depended entirely on voluntary oontribu- 
lions. Thenceforth he was concerned with 
all its varying fortunes, drafting various 
appeals on its behalf and (ivith another) its 
amended constitution in 1885 (after its 
receipt of a government grant). He was 
joint treasurer of the college from March 
1889 to March 1896, and from the latter 
date till his death one of its two vice- 
presidents. 

He was one of the five members of a 
departmental committee appointed in 


Aug. 1880, irith Lord Aberdarc as ohau-man, 
to inquire into the state of intermediate 
and higher education in Wales, The com- 
mittee’s report (C. ,8047), i.-'sued in August 
1881, resulted in the e.stablisbmcnt of two 
new' colleges and eventually of the University 
of Wale.s, and the pa.sung of the Inter- 
mediate Education (Wales) Act of 1888, 
‘ the cduoalional oharter of modern Wales.’ 
During the inquiry Morri.s specially 
interested Iiimseh in the higher educa- 
tion of women, to which he was ‘ early a 
convert’ {New RaniUer, 280, 301). *He 
threw himself rvith vigour into the pro- 
paganda and constructive efl'ort which 
followed the issue of the report. 

After the establishraent of the university 
in 1893 he became its junior deputy chan- 
cellor for 1901-3, and received from it the 
honorary degree of D.Lift. in 1906. He was 
a member of the council of the C 5 'niinr(j- 
dorion Society from 1877 to -Dec. 1893, 
aird thenceforth one of its vicc-preddents. 
He served as a member of the Carmarthen- 
shire intermediate education committee, 
and was a justice of the peace for Carmar- 
then. When Sir Hugh Owen’s proposals 
for the reform of the eisteddfod by the 
formation of a National Eisteddfod As- 
sociation were adopted, Morris was in 
vSept. 1880 ,appointed chamnan of the 
council of the e.veoutivo committee of the 
new body. That ofllce ho held till Ms 
death. 

During Tennyson’s Inter years Morris 
was a frequent guest of his [Lord Tennyson, 
by his Son, ii. 389), and on Tennyson’s 
death in 1892 he was disappointed of the 
poet-lanrcatoship (cf. New Bumbler, p. 180). 
In 1893 he WToto the odes on the marriage 
of the Duke of York (now George V) and 
on the opening of the Imperial Institute, 
and in 1893, during Lord Eosehery’s 
premiership, he was knighted. 

Next to tlie laureateship Ins main 
ambition was a seat in parliament, which 
he also failed to win. An advanced liberal 
in polities, and from 1887 till liis death 
a member of the political oomiuiltee 
of the Kefom Club, he was in favour of 
home rule and Welsh disestablishment. 
But his chief interest lay in social reform 
(see his odes for the first co-operative 
festival in 1888, for the trade union congress 
at Swansea in 1901, and on the opening of 
the West Wales Sanatorium in 1005). In 
1868, and agam m 1881 and 1883, he was 
invited to contest the Carmarthen Boroughs, 
but withdrew in favour of another Kberal. 
In July 1886 he unsuccessfidly contested 
the Pembroke Boroughs (of. Ins idyll. In 
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Peiiibrokesliira, 1886). In 1892 Morris and 
another liberal submittocl to arbitration 
their respective claims to be the official 
liberal candklato for Carmartlion Boroughs, 
but the award went against Morris ( Westarn 
Mail, 11 April 1892). Ho was not a popular 
speaker, and sulfcred from a shyness often 
misLakoii for hauteur. 

Ho died at Ponbryii on 12 Nov. 1907, 
and was buried at Llaiigunnor. By his 
rvill he left to the Aberystwyth College, 
for the Welsh national library {in the pro- 
motion of rvhioh he had been interested), 
tho antograph letters of the Morris brothers, 
1728-65 (edited by J. H. Davies, 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1906-9), and oortain hooks. Ho 
married in 1868 Morenoe Julia, rvidow of 
Franklin C. Pollard, and by her, who 
survived him, he had two daughters and 
ono son, Arthur Lewis, a naval constructor 
at Flswick. lie did not announco his 
niarriago till 1002. His portrait, painted 
in 1906 by Mr. Carey Morris (of Llandilo), 
is at Poiibryii. A bust by Hir William 
Uosoombo John, R.A., was exhibited at tho 
Royal Academy in 1899. 

[Private information and por.sonal kiiow- 
leilgo j 'i'ho Now Rambler, passim j Tho Times, 
13 Nov. and 24 Doe, 1007 j 'VVostorn Mail, 
and South Wales Daily Nows (Gavdifli), 13 
Nov. 1907 ; Athonicuni, 16 Nov. 1907 ; 
Carniarthonshiro Anticjnariiin Society’s Bo- 
print (1906-7), ii. 190-2 ; Mon and Women 
of tho Timo, 1899 ; AHiliono'a Diet. Dng. Lit., 
Snppl. ; A. 11. Milos, Poets and Poetry of the 
Century (1892), v. 601-020. As to Morris’s 
n'orlr in oonnoolion wilh Welsh inovoincnts, 
e.‘,poeially education, see Sir Hugh Owen, his 
Life and Life Work (1885), by W. R. Davic.s 
(tor which Morris wrote a preface) ; Beport 
of tho Hon. Society of Oymmrodoi'ion for 
lflOO-7 in TraiiBactions for that year, p. v ; 
Anmml Keports of tiro National Histoddfod 
Association fj'om 1881 on ; ’The University 
nl Wales (in Collcgo llLslories sericB), by W, C. 
Davies and W. L. .Jonc.s (1905), 111-118, 
129, 221 ; Tho fVelsh People, by Bhy,s and 
Brynnior Jones, 492, 495 ; Students’ Hand- 
book (Uiiiv. CoU. of Wales, Ahory.st\vyf,h), 
1909, pp. 22-3.] D. Ll. 'T. 

MORRIS, Sm MICHAEL, Lokd MoEiir,s 
MD Killawih (1826-1901), lord chiof 
justioe of Ireland and member of tho 
judicial committee of tlio privy council 
in England, belonged to an ancient Roman 
catholic family which formed ono of ‘ the 
fourteen tribes of Galway ’ and acquired 
the estate of Bpiddal, oo. Galway, by 
marriage in 168-4. Miobaol Morris was 
elder son of Martin Morris, J.P. (1784- 
1862), who was high shcrifl of oo. Galway 


in 1841, being the first Roman catholic to 
hold that office shico 1690. His mother 
JuKa, daughter of Dr. Charles Blake, of 
Galway, died of cholera iu 1837, His 
yomiger brother, George (b. 1830), high 
sherilf of oo. Galway (1860-1) and M.P. 
for Galway city (1867-8 and ISLHSO)', 
was an official of the Irish local government 
board (1880-98), being made a K.C.B. on 
his retirement. 

Born at Spiddal on 14 Nov. 1820, Miobaol 
Morris, after education at Erasmus Smith 
School, ill Galway, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as an exhibitioner in 1842. His 
religion disquahlied him from competing 
for a scholarship. In 1840 ho graduated 
brilliantly as first senior moderator in 
etliics and logic and won a gold modal. 
At Trinity his chief recreation was racquet- 
playing, and ho acquired a skill which he 
retained to .an advanced ago. After a 
year’s foreign travel ho was called to the 
Irish Bar in 'Trinity term 1849, joining the 
Connaught cii'cuit. His rise in liis pro- 
fession was rin)id, Ids abounding commoii- 
Bonso, his wit, and strong Galway brogue, 
wlucli never diminished, attracted clients. 
Following his father’s example, ho wa,s high 
shcrill of his county for 1849-50. From 
1857 to 1865 ho hold tho post of recorder of 
Galway. In Fobruary 1863 ho took silk. 

In July 1805 Morris wa,s returnocl to 
parlianvoiit as luombcr for Galway. He 
isauod no address and idcntilled himself 
with no party, yet 90 per oont. of tho 
electors voted for him o-wing to tho local 
popularity of him.solf and liis family. He 
at once made his mark in tho House of 
Commons, wlioro ho sat with tlie coiiscrva- 
tivo party. Although of independent tem- 
perament and imjiiiticiili of party ties lie 
was distrustful of dcmoci'acy, was devoted 
to the uiuon and hostile to tho ciy of homo 
rule. Ill July 1860 ho was apjiointcd 
solicik>r-goucr;d lor Ireland by Lord Derby, 
and was the first Roman eatliolio to hokl 
that offieo in a eonservativo government, 
ilo wa.s re-elected unopposed by his con- 
stituents. In Novomber ho was promoted 
to the attorney-generalship. In 1866 he was 
sworn of tho Irish privy council ; and his 
intimato knowledge of local all'aira enabled 
him to do usei'ul work cm the judicial 
committee. 

In 1807 Morris was raised to the Irish 
honoh as puisne judge of tho court of 
common pleas. Ilo was siiocecdod in the 
representation of Galway liy his brother 
George. Ho became ohiof of his court in 
1876, and lord chief justioe of Ireland in 
1887. On the bench his good-humour and 
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slirewd wisdom stood him in good stead. 
He managed juries witli admirable bon- 
homie, and even at the height of the land 
league agitation (1880-3) rarely failed to 
socuio a right verdict. Ho waa created 
a baronet in 1886, and on 2.5 Nov. 1889 
waa promoted to the judicial committee 
of the English privy council, receiving a 
life peerage by the title of Lord Morris, 
Although Ms new duties compelled Ms 
removal to London, his permanent residence 
and substantial interests, as be said on 
taking leave of the Irish bar, remained in 
his native country. 

As appellate judge of the privy council 
Morris distmguished himseK by Ms good- 
humoured contempt for legal subtleties, 
and Ms witty shrewdness. Ho not infre- 
quently dissented from the majority of the 
committee, but woU hold Ms own in argu- 
ment with his colleagues. In the suit 
McLeod V. St. Aubyn, wMob raised in 1899 
a question of contempt on account of scan- 
dalous reflections on a court of justice, 
lie delivered a oharaoteristioally robust 
judgment in pronouncing committals for 
such contempt obsolete, because ' courts 
are satisfied to leave to public opinion 
attacks or comment derogatory or scanda- 
lous to them ’ {Latu Reports, i*ippeal Cases, 
1899, p. 561). Morris was a popular 
figure ill English society. He beoamo a 
member of GrilUon’s Club, and in 1800 
he received the unprecedented honour of 
behig elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
though he had never been called to the 
English bar. 

Morris always took a keen interest in 
Irish cdiioatioii. Erom 1868 to 1870 he 
was a member of the Powis commission on 
primary education in Ireland ; in 1868 he 
bcoame a coininissioiier of national educa- 
tion and, later, chairman of the board. On 
the foundation of the Royal University in 
1880 he was appointed a senator, and in 
1899 was elooted vico-chaiioelior. He was 
a visitor of Trhiity College, Dublin, and in ' 
1887 received the honorary degree of LL.D. . 
from Ms old imiversity, > 

Morris retired from the privy council ' 
and from pubho life in 1900, when he 
accepted the hereditary barony of KiUanin 
in the peerage of the United lUngdom. 
He was thenceforth known as Lord Morris 
and IGlIanin. He died at Spiddal on 8 Sept. 
1901. 

On 18 Sept. 1860 Morris married Anna, 
daughter of Henry George Hughes [q. v.], 
baron of the court of exchequer in Ireland. 
His wife died on 17 Oct. 1906. Of a family 
of four sons and six daughters, two sons and , 


a daughter predeceased their father. He 
was succeeded in the barony of Killanin by 
Ms eldest son, Martin Henry Eitzpatrick, 
in whose triumphant election, in defiance of 
the )\ome rule organisation, as oonseivative 
member for Galway in 1900, Morris played 
a conspicuous part. 

Morris’s judicial decisions were vigorously 
phrased and were marked by greater regard 
for the spirit than for the letter of the law. 
Ho made no pretence to legal erudition and 
boldly scorned precedent. Yet Ms msight 
into human nature compensated for most 
of his defects of legal learning. His 
popularity with his fellow-countrymen, 
and especially with Ms Galway tenantry, 
never waned. He ridiculed the political 
views of the nationalists ; but he could jest 
in the Irish language, and Ms strong Celtic 
sympathies reduced political differences 
to a minimum. During his -whole career, 
wMch covered the Eenian outbreak and 
the land league movement, he never 
received a threatenhig letter. He rather 
cynically assigned Ireland’s distresses to 
nateal causes — to a wet climate and the 
absence of ooal. Local developments or 
improvements, wMch laid fresh expenses 
on poor localities, he deprecated. Ele was 
at one -with the nationalists in regarding the 
existing financial relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland as unfair to Ireland, and 
spoke to that effect in the House of Lords 
on 23 March 1894 (Hansard [38], 1682). 
Though he always treated home rule as a 
wild and impracticable dream, he was 
impatient of much of the routine which 
England practised in its government^ of 
Ireland. His epigram on the Irish poUtioal 
problem — ‘ a quick-witted nation was being 
governed against its -will by a stnpid 
people’ — was quoted by his friend Lord 
Randolph Churchill in the home rule 
debate on 17 April 1893, and is charac- 
teristio of Ms caustic sagacity (Lucy, 
Diary of the Home Rule Darliameni, p. lOS). 
His -wittioisms, if at times coarse and 
extravag.ant, usually Mt the mark. 

There is no good portrait of Lord Morris. 

A dra-wing by Henry Tanworth Wells 
q. V. Suppl. II] was made for Grillion’s 
Ilub, and a large photograph bangs in the 
reception room of the King’s Inns at Dublin. 

A caricatm-e portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1 893 . An engra-ring from 
photographs was made after Morris’s death 
by Messrs. Walton & Co., of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

[The Law Mag. and Bev., Nov. 1901 (art. by 
Richard J. KeUy) ; The Times, 9 Sept. 1901 ; 
Annual Register, 1901.] G. S. W. 
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MORKIS, PHILIP BICHARI) (1836- 
1902), painter, born at Doyonport, Dovon- 
sbire, on 4 Dec. 1836, was the youngest 
of the flye childi'cn of John Simmons 
Morris, an iron founder, by his wile Anne 
Saunders. He was taken to London at 
the age of fourteen, ivith a view to being 
trained for his father’s profession. But 
his nihid was set upon an artist’s career, 
and, largely oudng to Holman Hmit’s 
advice, Ms father overcame a rooted objec- 
tion to his pursuit of art. Philip was soon 
allowed to work at the British Museum, 
where ho applied hunsolf particularly 
to drawing from the Elgin marbles. 
Having entered the Royal Academy Schools, 
Morris made strildng progress, gaining 
three silver medals for drawing, painting, 
and portrait. In 1858 ho won the gold 
medal and a travelling studentship which 
enabled him to visit Italy. Ho exhibited 
at the Royal Academy for the first time 
in the same year, and, save for five years, 
was represented there annually till 1901. 
Ho exhibited at the British Institution 
from 1857 to 1866. The hoginning of his 
professional career was brilliantly successful 
and raised hopes in his brother artists and 
in the public that were d6.9tined to be 
disappointed by the achievement of his 
maturity. After Morris’ s election as A.R. A. 
in 1877 his powers began to wane, and in 1900 
he retired voluntarily from the associate- 
ship. Ho died in London on 22 April 1902, 
and was buried at Kcnsal Green. Ho was 
married to a widow, Mrs, Sargeantson, 
daughter of J. Evans of Llangollen, and 
had two sons and three daughters. 

Dor his earliest work Phil Morris ohoso 
his subjects from the drama of tho sea 
and the sailor’s life. It was his instinct for 
dramatic effectiveness and sentiment that 
made his art popular, both on tho walls of 
exhibitions and in the form of cngi'avcd 
plates, and atoned to a certain extent for 
his shortcomings as a colourist. His land- 
scape backgrounds were almost invariably 
tbo feeblest part of his piotmua. Among 
Ms early sea pictures were : ‘ Voices from 
the Soa ’ (R.A. 1860) ; ‘ Drift-wreck from 
the Annada ’ (1867) ; and ‘ Cradled in his 
Calling ’ (B.l. 1864). Then came a period 
during which he was almost oxolusively 
attracted by religious subjects, such as 
‘ The Shadow of tho Cross ’ (acquired by 
the Baroness Burdott-Coutts and never 
exhibited) ; ' Where they Crucified Him ’ 
(B.l. 1864) ; ‘ Jesus Salvator ’ (1865) ; ‘ The 
Summit of Calvary ’ (1871) ; ‘ The Shepherd 
of Jerusalem.’ None of his pictures, how- 
ever, attained to more popularity than 


‘ Sons of the Brave ’ (1880), depicting the 
orphan hoys of soldiers, Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. Among other well- 
known works by him are ‘ The Knightly 
Mirror,’ ‘ Good-bye, God Bless You ’ (18731 
‘ The Mowers ’ (1875), ‘ Tho Sailor’s 

Wedding ’ (1876), ‘ Tho Efist Communion,’ 
and ‘ The Reaper and the Elowers.’ 

[Mag. of Art, 1902 ; Victoria Mag., 1880 ; 
Graves’s Royal Acad. Exhibitors; British 
Institution Exhibitors ; private information 1 

P. G. K. 

MORRIS, TOM (1821-1908), golfer, 
second son of John Morris, a letter-carrier 
in St. Andrews, and Jean Bruce, a native 
of Anstruther, was born in North .Street, 
St. Andrews, on 16 Juno 1821. An elder 
brother, George, was also an accomplished 
golfer and was said to have had ‘ a prettier 
stylo than Tom,’ though not such a reliable 
player. Tom received a good elementary 
education at the Madras College, St. 
Andrews. He began to play golf, he was 
aceustomod to say, when he was ‘six or 
seven, maybe younger ’ ; and immediately 
on leaving school he was apprenticed to a 
golf hall maker, Allan Robertson, perhaps 
the most finished golfer St. Andrews has 
produced and then in the height of his fame. 
Serving under Robertson for four years as 
an apprentice and five as a journeyman, 
Morris had many opportunities of praotising 
the game with Mm, until he was able to 
meet him on almost equal terms ; aud the 
two as partners were more than ahlo to 
hold their own against any golfers of their 
time. Shortly after his marriage to Nancy 
Bayne, the daughter of a coachman, ho 
wont in 1861 to Prestwick, Ayrshire, where, 
besides being kooper of the golf links, ho 
set up as a golf club aud hall maker. Having 
in 1853 beaten Ms old master, Robertson, in 
a single round for a small stake, he challenged 
him to play him for 1001., but Rohcrlson 
did not respond. Morris, however, found 
a worthy rival in WiUis Park of Musselburgh, 
who was some years his junior. Park was 
the more brilUant and stylish player, a 
longer driver, and also a bettor putter than 
Morris j but Morris was the more eareful 
and imperturbable, excelled in approacMug, 
andbutfor an ocoasioiial tendency to ho short 
with Mb putts would always have, had the 
advantage. Of six matches played in 1854 
each won three. Of matches played, each 
over four different greens, that of 1856 was 
won by Park by 8 and 6 to play ; tliat of 
1862 was won by Morris by 17 holes ; that 
of 1870 was imfmished, tho referee, on 
occomit of the behavioui' of the crowd on 
the last green (Musselburgh), postponing 
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the playing of the last six holes until next 
day, and Park, who waa leading by one 
hole, refusing to abide by the decision; 
and that of 1882 was won by Morris, then 
in his sixty-first year, by 6 up and 3 to play. 
In the first year of its institution, in 1860, 
the open ohampionship was won by Park, in 
the next two years by Morris, then by Park, 
and again by Morris, who also won it in 
1866, Park winning it as late as 1875. 

Prom 1863 to 1903 Morris was green keeper 
to the Royal and Ancient Club, St. Andrews, 
and during the forty years his sturdy, 
blaokbearded figure — ^in his later years 
gradually whitening — ^might he seen regu- 
lating the starting of the players in all the 
principal tournaments. Prom the time 
that the modern furore for golf began he 
vraa also largely employed in the planning 
of golfing greens in aU parts of the kingdom, 
and latterly he occupied a unique position 
as a kind of golf patriarch. He had, 
amongst his contemporaries, no superior 
when in his prime, nor until he was out- 
played by his son Tom. So long did he 
retain his exceptional powers that in 1893, 
in hi.? 72nd year, he won the first prize 
and medal in the annual competition of 
St. Andrews club makers ; and, although 
allowed 5, his score of 83 was the lowest by 
throe. In his eightieth year he went round 
the links in 80. He was in fairly good 
health when his death was brought about, 
on 24. May 1908, by accidentally falling 
down a stair. He attributed Ms good 
health to the fact that he always slept 
with his bedroom window open, and to ms 
morning swim in the sea, summer and 
winter. He was a ruling elder in the 
parish church, St. Andrews, and on one 
occasion was chosen a representative elder 
to the general assembly. He htwl two 
sons — both in the business with him as club 
makers — and a daughter. 

The older son, Tom, known as ‘Young 
Tom,’ acMeved the imique feat of winning 
the open championsliip in 1868 when 
only in his seventeenth year, and of 
winning it during three successive years, 
and this with record scores. He died 
suddenly on 25 Sept. 1875. A monumental 
tombstone, with his figure three quarter 
size, was erected, by subscriptions obtained 
through the difierent golf clubs of the 
Idngdom, over Ms grave in the cathedral 
burying ground, St. Andrews. The second 
son ‘ J. 0. P.,’ a fairly good goPer, died 
in 1906. 

Ill 1903 the portrait of Morris was painted 
for the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, St. 
Andrews, by Sir George Reid. 


[Life by IV. W. Tulloch, D.D., 1906; the 
Badminton Book of Golf; fiootsmau, and 
Glasgow Herald, 25 May 1908; personal 
recollections ] T. p. H. 

MORRIS, WILLIAiM O’CONNOR 
(1824r-1904), Irish county court judge and 
historian, born in the city of Kilkenny on 
26 Nov. 1824, was son of Benjamin Morris, 
sometime rector of Rinourran in the diocese 
of Cork and Cloyne, andEUzaheth, youngest 
daughter and co-heiresa of Maurice Nugent 
O’Connor of Gartnamona, near TuUamore, 
King’s County. A delicate boy, he wa.s 
placed when ten years of age under the 
care of a physician at Bromley in Kent. 
From 1837 to 1841 he was at a private 
school at Epsom, and from 1841 at a Bohool 
in South Wales, where, under the tuition 
of the rector of Laugharne, in Carmarthen- 
shire, he studied classics and history, and 
enjoyed ample opportunity for outdoor 
sports — shooting, fishing, and hunting. In 
Michaelmas term 1843 he entered Oriel 
College, O.xford, and in the summer of 
1814 he was elected a scholar. Straitened 
ciromuatances, due to the great famine in 
Ireland, compelled a year and a half’s 
absence (1846-7) from the university, but 
returning in the autumn of 1847 he obtained 
a second class in literce humniiiorcs in 1848, 
His father had died in 1846, and Morris, 
having abandoned an early predilection for 
a military career, raised three years after 
leaving Oxford the necessary fees of 1001. 
wherewith to enter the King’s Inns, Dublin, 
as a law student. In Michaelmas term 
1852 he was admitted a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn and he was called to the Irish bar 
in 1854. Choosing the home cironit, ho 
gradually worked his way upwards, and in 
1862 he was elected a professor of common 
and criminal law in the King’s Inns. Next 
year he was appointed a commissioner to 
investigate the rights of owners of fixed 
nets for salmon in Ireland, but owing to 
a diSerence of opinion between him and 
Sir Robert Peel, the third baronet, then 
chief secretary, lie was oompellod to resign. 
The county court judgesMp given luui 
later he regarded as reparation for this 
injustice. 

Meanwhile ho married, established him- 
self at Blackrook, and became owner, 
through his wife, of Gartnamona He 
began to contribute articles on historical, 
legal, social, and political subjects to the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ whose editor, Henry 
Reeve [q. v.], he had coma to know. Per 
‘ The Times ’ he reviewed books, chiefly 
on mfiitaiy history— a favourite subject 
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of study. As a landlord lie paid close 
attention to tlie conditions of land tenure 
in Ireland, and wlicn Gladstone, after tlie 
disestablifsliniont of the Irish Cliuroli, 
announced his intention of dealing with 
the Iiish land question, Morris, at the 
request of John Thadous Delano [q. v.], 
contributed a series of special articles on 
the subject to ‘ The Times.’ Travelling 
through the country he oolleoted his in- 
formation at first hand. His letters in 
‘ The Times ’ (reprinted in 1870 with a 
map), advising the legal recognition of 
Ulster tenant-right wherover it existed, 
attracted attention, and the Land Act of 
1870, though not entirely to his satis- 
faction, embodied many of his idea.s. In 
1869-70 Morris served on a commission to 
inquire into the oomipt practices attending 
the election of freemon of the city of 
Dublin, and his report throw.? light on 
municipal government in Ireland. In 
1872 he was appointed county court judge 
for the county of Louth, and after six 
years was transferred to county Kerry. 
The ohango did not prove agreeable. lie 
had no sympathy with the homo imlo 
movement and detested the aocompanying 
agrarian agitation, whioh was violent in 
Kerry. Of the Land Act of 1881, which ho 
administered, he disapproved, and ho never 
lost ail opportunity of denouncing it. He 
reduced rents from 15 to 20 per cent, on 
well-managed estates, and from 30 to 40 
per cent, on badly managed ones ; but bis 
refusal to submit to local opinion led to 
many stormy scenes between, him and the 
bar. In 1880 he removed with his family 
from Dublin to Gartnamona, and was, at 
his own request, transferred in 1886 to the 
county judgeship of the united counties 
of Sligo and Roscommon. His position 
there was easier, hut his attitude towards 
the do Froyno tenants in 1901, and his 
pungent remarks on men and measures in 
connection ivith recent Irish legislation, 
drew down on him hostile eritioism. 

Thenceforth Morris devoted himself 
largely to literary work, and published in 
quick succession ‘ Hannibal . . . and the 
Crisis of the Struggle between Coi’thage 
and Rome,’ and ‘ Napoleon . . . and the 
MiUtary Supremacy of Revolutionary 
Prance,’ botbinthe ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ 
series (1890) ; ‘ Great Commanders of 

Modern Times,’ reprinted from the ‘ Illus- 
trated Naval and Military Magazine ’ 
(1891 ) ; ‘ Moltke : a Biographical and Criti- 
cal Study’ (1893); ‘Ireland from 1494 
to 1868,’ in the ‘ Cambridge Historical ’ 
series (1894 ) ; ‘ Memories and Thoughts 


of a Life, being hie autobiography (1895) • 

‘ The Great Campaign of Nelson’’ (1898) ■ 
‘iieland from ’98 to ’98’ (1898); ‘TLo 
Campaign of 1815 ’ (1900) ; ‘ Pre.sent 

Irish Questions ’ (1001); ‘Wellington . . 
and the Revival of the Military "Powor of 
England,’ in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations ’ 
series (1904) ; besides numerous articles 
in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ and several in the 
‘ English Historical Review ’ on Turenne 
Sedan, Waterloo, and Ireland from 1793 to 
1800. Ho wrote too much and too super- 
ficially to become an authority of fii’st 
rank on either military or Irish history, 
He had no personal experience of military 
allaiis, and except in the case of Ireland of 
his own day his knowledge of Irish history 
was largely second-hand. His style was 
that of an accomplished journalist, content 
for the most part to build on other men’s 
foundations ; but such writings as his 
‘ Napoleon ’ and ‘ Ireland from ’98 to ’98 ’ 
possess permanent interest from theii 
strongly personal charaoter and inde- 
pendent judgment. But ho often failed 
to take the trouble to colloot all the facts 
on winch a sound or impartial judgment 
could he passed. Ho aclmired Napoleon 
and O’Connell, but unduly doprooiated 
their contemporaries, and formed low 
estimates of Moltke and Parnell, A 
liberal unionist of the typo of W. E. H. 
Lecky, ho united the best oharaotoristios of 
tho English and Irish races. Morris was 
in private life honost, courageous, imagina- 
tive, fond of outdoor sjmits, an admirable 
raconteur, and a just landlord. 

Morris died on 3 Aug. 190 1 at Gartna- 
raona. Ho married in 1868 Gcorgiana, 
eldest daughter of ‘ handsome ’ George 
Lindsay, by whom he had livo daughters and 
a son, Maurice Lindsay O’Connor Morris. 

[Morris’s autohiograjdiy and writings ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; The Times, 4 Aug. 
1904.] R. D. 

MOUNTFORD, EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1866-1908), architoot, born on 22 Sept. 
1856 at Shipston-on-Stour, Woi'oc.storHMrc, 
was son of Edward Mouutforcl by Ms wife 
Eliza Dovonsbiro, daugbter of William and 
Mary Riobards of Northampton. After 
private education at Olovedon, Soinorsot- 
shire, bo was articled in 1872 to Habershon 
& Pite, ai'obiteots, Bloomsbury Square, 
London. Starting independent practice in 
1881, he achieved distuiotion by winning 
in 1890 tho open competition for the 
Sheffield town hall. Throughout his career 
Mountford Was exceptionally succossful 
ill competitions, Tho Museum and Tech- 
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nioal School at Liverpool, an important 
group of buildings near St. George’s HaU, 
followed shortly after the Sheffield work. 

In Battersea he erected the tomi hall 
and the Polytechnic, and among other 
London buildings he designed St. Olave’s 
grammar school, Southwark (1893) ; the 
Northampton Listitute, Clerkenwell (1898) ; 
and finally his chief work, the Central 
Criminal Court at Old Bailey, occupying the 
site of Newgate Prison (1907) [seeDAKcn, 
Geoegb, the younger]. 

Momitford believed in the association 
of first-rate sculpture and painting with 
architecture, and the Central Criminal 
Court affords a good example of such a 
union of the arts. His style developed from 
a free Renaissance method as exhibited 
at Sheffield to the more normal classic of 
the Old Bailey. He became an associate 
of the Royal In,stitutc of British Architects 
in 1881 and a fellow in 1890. He was for 
fourteen years a member of the coruicU. 
In 1893-6 he was president of the Architec- 
tural Association. Though failing m health 
ho was in January 1908 one of the eight 
specially selected competitors for the de- 
signing of the London County Council Hall. 
He died at his residence, 11 Craven UiU, 
London, W., on 7 Rob. 1908. 

Mountford was trvioe married : (1) on 
28 June 1888 to Jessie Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Saunders Smith of Northampton ; 
(2) on 11 July 1903 to Dorothy, daughter 
of A. G. Hounsham of Hampstead Heath. 
He had a son by his fli'st marriage, and 
a daughter by his second. 

[R.I.B.A. Journal, vol. xv. 3rd ser. 1908, 
p. 274 ; Builder, 16 Peb. 1908 ; Architectural 
Rev., Naroh 1908, xxiii. 13G ; iufoi'iuatron 
from Mr. P. Dare Clapham.] P. “W. 

MOWAT, Sm OLIVER (1820-1903), 
Canadian statesman, bom at Kingston, 
Upper Canada (now Ontario), on 22 July 
1820, was eldest sou in a family of three 
sons and two daughters of John Mowat 
of Canishay, Caitlmess-shiro, who had 
come out to Canada as sergeant with the 
3rd Buffs in 1 814, had taken his discharge 
tp occupy a grant of land near Kingston, 
and had married Helen Levack of Caith- 
ness ill 1819. A younger brother, John B. 
Mowat, D.D., was professor of Hebrew in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, from 1857 
until his death in 1900. 

After education at private schools in 
Kingston, Mowat, who was brought up 
and remained a presbyterian, was articled 
in 1836 to (Sir) John Alexander Macdonald 
[q. V.] as a student-at-law. In Nov. 1840 

voL. Lxvrn. — sun. n. 


he left Mr. Macdonald’s office for Toronto. 
When, in May 1841, the governor. Lord 
Sydenham, temporarily moved the seat of 
government from Toronto to Kingston, 
Mowat followed the court of chancery to 
that place, and being there called to the bar 
of Upper Canada in Nov. 1841, was at once 
admitted into partnership with his principal, 
Robert Easton Bums. In Nov. 1842 the 
firm moved back to Toronto with the court 
of chancery, and from that time until lus 
death Mowat lived almost continuously 
in Toronto. He rapidly gained distinction 
in equity practice, and was for many years 
the aclmowledged leader of the chancery 
bar. He was a beucher of the Law Society 
of Canada from 1853 until his death, save 
from ISC4 to 1872, and was made Q.C. 
in 1856. In January 1866, on the 
motion of Macdonald, he was appointed 
by the Tache-Macdonald government one 
of the commissioners to revise and ,.oa- 
solidate the statutes of Upper Canada, and 
such of the other statutes as afteoted the 
upper province. At a later date he was 
also a commit-sioner for the consolidatiou 
of the statutes ot Ontario. 

Mowat’s first incursion into public life 
was in Deo. 1856, when he was elected an 
alderman for the city ot Toronto ; hia first 
entry into the political field was at the 
general election of 1857, when he was 
elected to the legislative assembly by the 
riding of South Ontario. Mowat supported 
the radical party, which was led by George 
Brown [q. v. Suppl. I], and advocated a 
reform of parhamentary representation by 
population and the secularisation of state 
schools. 

In July 1858 the Macdonald-Cartrer 
nrinistry resigned on a vote censuring the 
selection of Ottawa as the proposed capital, 
and Mowat became provinoral seoretary m 
the George Brorvn cabinet, which lived only 
forty -eight hom's. The new ministers had 
resigned their seats to seek re-election, and 
the opposition snatched the opportrmity to 
carry a vote of want of confidence. Within 
a few hours the old Maodonald-Cartier 
administration was installed in office as 
the Carlier-Maodonald government, and 
carried on the government until their 
defeat in the house shortly after the general 
elections of 1862. It was meanwhile be- 
coming increasingly evident that some 
method must bo devised to stmphfy the 
machinery of government of Canada, 
which the division between the two pro- 
vinces hampered. At a great conven- 
tiou of reformers held at Toronto in 1859, 
which discussed the situation, Mowat 
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forcibly presented wbat appeared to liim 
to be the ouly possible alternatives, viz. a 
dissolution of the union between tho two 
provinces, which ;lio would deprecate, or the 
federation of the two provinces with a 
local legislature established in each, whereby 
alone, he held, could representation by 
population be attained, and tho wealthy 
and more populous province ho relieved 
from the domination of tho hronoh minority. 
Ho deolined office in- the John Sandtield 
Maodouald-Sicotto ministry of 1862, which 
refused to oounlennnco tlio princiijlo of 
representation by population. When the 
seventh parliament of Canada asaomblod in 
1883, the J. S. Maodonald-Dorion ministry 
in control left representation ])y population 
an open question, and Mowat accepted tho 
office of postmastor-goneral in tho admini- 
stration. His chief reforms woro acts of 
retrenolimont. Ho canccllod tho oxisliii" 
Allan oontract for ocean mails, reiiowing it 
on much more favourablo lortns, ami ho 
fixed tho Grand Trunk railway jraalal 
subsidy at $00 a milo in lieu of tho $300 
to $800 a milo whieli tho company 
claimed. In 1864, alter Uio aocossiou lo 
ofiioo and early defeat of tho Tacli6-Joliti 
A. Macdonald govommont, George JJi'owji’h 
proposal of a ooalitiou govommont for 
tho purpose of ‘settling for over tho 
constitutional difficulties hotwoon Upper 
and Lower Canada ’ was adopted. Mowat 
joined tho coalition and took part in tho 
conforence on focloiutioiv wiiioh mot at 
Quebec (10 to 28 October 1804). Mowat 
advocated a senate elected for a lixed lorni, 
matoad of an appointed soiiato which niiglit 
prove a mere mcchauioal device for rogisLor- 
ing the acts of tho party in power. 

Mowat’s labours on confedoratioii woro 
out short by his appointment, on 14 Nov. 
1864, as one of tho vico-ohanoollois of 
Ontario. Ho held that office until Get. 
1872. Ill 1872, when Edward Blnko and 
Alexander Mackoiizia [q. v.], loaders of 
tho Ontario legislature, abandoned, in 
accordanco with the now conHtitiition, 
local for federal politicH, Mowat at tlioir 
request resigned his judgoslii]) and, ro- 
joining tho local logislaturo as mombor 
for North Oxford, booaino proniior of 
Ontario on 29 Nov. 1872. IIo romainod 
at tho head of tho provinoo until 1890, 
when he entered Dominion politics as a 
supporter of Sir Wilfrid Laurior. 

The enactments for which Mowat was 
responsible during his twenty-four years’ 
premiership of Ontario aimed, as in tho 
Ballot Act of 1874 and tho Manhood Suffrage 
Act of 1888, at domooratisiug Ontario 


institutions. At tho same time lio sought 
lo simplify aud clioaiioii tho operation of 
justice. By the Administration of Justice 
Acts (1873 and 1874) aud the Judicature 
Acts of 1880 and 1881 ho elfectivoly assimi- 
lalod tlio practico and proooduro of Iho 
common law and equity courts. EinaUy 
Mowat was rosponaihlo for an important 
series of measures which, checked by 
tho federal veto and sauetioiicd in six 
iustancea on ap])eal to tlio privy council, 
servod to dolhio tho proper limits of 
2 n’ovhioial rights under tho oonstitiition 
and rondorod Mowat tlio victorious 
champion of provincial rights. Li tlio 
first year of his promiorshii) Mowat claimed 
tho right of tho lioutonaiiL-govomor-iu- 
council to ajipoinl quoon’s counsel with 
jirocodonoo in Ontario courts. In 1876 
tlio provinoo socured tho right to rogulato 
by logislatioii oomjianicH iiieorjjoratod 
whethui' under a Dominion, IlritiHli, or 
loroign cihtwLor. Again in 1883 tho privy 
council jironoiiucod, aftor miuili litigation, 
in favour ol Mowat’s olaiiuH 011 behalf of 
tho xiroviiico to onaot licpioi' logislation in 
spito of the general coiiirol of trade and 
(iommoi'co vested in tlio Dominion parlia- 
incut, and tlio judgment at lim samo time 
declared tho jiower of tho [ii'ovinoial 
logislatin'o to ho iviUiin iiroscribod limits 
‘as plenary and as iimjilo iis tho iiiiporial 
parliament in the jilenitudo of iis jiowci' 
poHHOSSod aud could bestow.’ Among 
other of Mowat’s vioturies was tho final 
dolimitution by a tlooision of the ])rivy 
council in 1884 of tho lioundarit'S ol Ujqior 
Canada (in Ontario) alter a long and liealod 
struggle with tho Doniiiiioii jitirliamont 
and witii tho nolgliboiiriug provinoo of Mani- 
toba. 'i’ho ownorshi] ) am 1 01 inlrt il of 1 44,1 100 
square milus of territory were thereby 
aucui-cd to Ontario. Mowat was mado 
K.G.M.a. ill 1802 mid G.O.M.G. iii 18113. 

Jn 1896 Mr. Laurior, tlio libonil lendor of 
tho Dominion, iuduuod Mmvat to resign (ho 
pronuorshii) of Ontario ami assist the lilioral 
jiarty in tho goiioral oloetions of tliat year. 
'I'lio dominant issuo was tho Maiiitolia 
sohool question, toueliiiig tlio oliums of 
Roman catholios to .soparato state oduoa- 
tiou, which the Manitoba legislature deolined 
to admit. Mowat was in a coord with liis 
loader ill advooatiiig a oomproinisu hotwoon 
tho catholics and tho Manitoba legislature 
wliich should not pirojiulico liboral mid 
uiiscotariaii priiicijilos. fi'lio result -was a 
victory for Mr. Laurior ami liis party, and 
Mowat accepted a seat in the souato, and 
tho office of miuisLei' of jnstieo in tlio 
Laurior oabiiiot. In 1897 lie retired to 
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accept the office of lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario. In 1898 his health began to 
fail, but in spite of a partial paralysis he 
continued his official duties. He died at 
Government House, Toronto, on 19 April 
1903, and was accorded a public funeral in 
Mount Pleasant cemetery. 

Mowat’s consistent success as a party 
leader was due to his tact, political sagacity, 
and integrity. The province recognised that 
to him its affairs were safely entrusted. 
The conservative opposition was powerless 
in the presence of the popularity and 
prestige which Mowat gained by his success- 
ful championship of provincial rights. 
In Dominion politics Mowat advocated 
the pohey of unrestricted reciprocity with 
the United States, while he was an ardent 
supporter of the British connection. He 
denounced as ‘ veiled annexation ’ Goldwin 
Smith’s proposal that Canada and the 
United States should maintain a uniform 
tariff against the world, and free trade 
between themselves. He was a member 
of the senate of the rmiversity of Toronto 
(1852-72), president of the Canadian 
Institute (1864-G), president of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance (1807-87), vice-president of 
the Upper Canada Bible Society (1859- 
1003), and hon. president of the Canadian 
Bar Association (1897). He held honorary 
degrees from Queen’s university. Trinity 
university, and the university of Toronto. 

On 19 May 1846 Mowat married Jane, 
daughter of Jolm and Helen Ewart of 
Toronto. There wore two sons and three 
daughters from this marriage. The eldest 
son, Erederick Mowat, is sheriff of the city 
of Toronto. 

There are portraits in the Ontario Legis- 
lative Buildhigs by Eobert Harris, C.B. ; 
in Government House, Toronto, by Dixon 
Patterson ; in the National Club, Toronto, 
and in the boaid room of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company by E. Wyly Grier ; 
and in Sheriff Mowat’s house by J. Colin 
Forbes. 

[Sir Oliver Mowat, a biographical sketch 
by 0. R. W. Biggar, K.C., Toronto, 1905 ; 
private information.] P. E. 

MUIR, SIR WILLIAM (1819-1905), 
Indian administrator and principal of Edin- 
burgh University, born in Glasgow on 
27 April 1819, was youngest of four sons of 
WiUiain Muir, merchant in Glasgow, by bis 
wife Helen Maofie, of an Ayrshire family. 
John Muir [q.v.], the Sanskrit scholar, was 
his eldest brother. The eldest sister, Mar- 
garet, married the painter, Sir George 
Harvey [q.v.]. Left a widow two years after 


WiUiam’s birth, his mother took her four 
sons and four daughters to Kilmarnock, 
where William attended the grammar school. 
On the removal of the family to Manor 
Place, Edinburgh, he entered the university 
there, and subsequently the university of 
Glasgow. Before he Imd the opportunity 
of graduating, his grand-uncle. Sir James 
Shaw' [q. V.], chamberlain of the City of 
London, previously lord mayor, gave llrs. 
Muir four writerahips for the East India 
Company’s civil service, and all her form 
sons went successively to Hailcybury Col- 
lege and to the North-West Provinces of 
India. The second and third sons, James 
and Mungo, died there after short service. 

On 16 Dec. 1837 William Muir landed in 
Bombay. There he at once entered on the 
work of settling the periodical assessments 
of land revenue, and with that work his 
service of tliirty-niue years was mainly 
identified. He was stationed succe.ssively 
in the districts of Cawnpore, Bundelkhund, 
and Fatehpur. Following in the footsteps 
of Robert Merttins Bird [q.v.] and of James 
Thomason [q. v.], the creators of the land 
revenue system, he passed into the board 
of revenue, and then became secretary to 
Thomason’s government of the North-West 
Provinces at Agra in 1847. 

The sepoy Mutiny broke out at Meerut 
on 10 May 1857 and spread rapidly. Muir, 
at Agra, where the situation was soon 
critical, advised vigorous action from the 
first. Akbar’s great fort of Agra became the 
refuge of the Christians, and John Russell 
Colvin [q. v.], the lieutenant-governor, 
just before bis death there on 9 Sept. 1857, 
nominated Muir and two others to keep the 
wheels of government in motion. Muir 
vividly told the story of Ms experience for 
his children in Ms ‘ Agra in the Mutiny ’ 
(1896). Soon there was neither govern- 
ment nor revenue; but as head of the 
intelligence department Muir held the 
dangerous position of centre of communi- 
cation between the viceroy. Lord Canning, 
and the civil and military authorities right 
across India to DelM, Lahore, and Pesha- 
war, to Gwalior, Indore, and Bombay. The 
invaluable correspondence wMch he con- 
trolled, after being partially utilised by 
Kaye in Ms Mstory, was published in Edin- 
burgh in two volumes in 1902, edited by 
W. Coldstream. 

On the virtual suppression (save in 
Oudh) of the rebeDion at the end of 1857 
Lord Canning personally undertook the 
lieutenant-govemorsMp of the North-West 
Provmces, and removed the headquarters 
from Agra to Allahabad. At the end of 

tju2 
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January 1858 K 0 summoned Muir to join 
him thero as secretary to his government. 
Muir’s experience and influence became all- 
important in the reorganisation of tire 
provinces through 1858. To form after | 
the Mutiny a permanent settlement of 1 
the North-West Provinces which should at 
once content the people and satisfy the 
revenue was the problem which Muir 
solved in his masterly minute of 6 Dec. 
1861, when he was senior member of the 
hoard of revenue. Ho showed how the de- 
sired result could be reached gradually, on 
the basis of corn rents. That great state 
paper convinced the government of India. 
Politioal changes at the India office in 
London first delayed sanction and then 
indefinitely postponed the decision. To 
that delay was largely duo tlie loss of life, 
property, and revenue since caused by 
famines in northern and central India. 

Alter acting as provisional member of tho 
governor-general’s legislative connoil from 
1864 Muir booame foreign secretary under 
John first Lord Lawrence in 1807, when ho 
was created K.O.S.I. Next year ha booainc 
lieutenant-governor ol tho Noj’th-West 
Provinces, and hold office till 1874. Tho 
sympathy and the effloieuoy which ho 
brought to his administration obliterated 
the last traces of the robellion. Ho miti- 
gated the severity of the land assessment, 
and passed two acts which consolidated 
and amended the land laws of tho 
North-West Provinces. He checked, and 
finally abolished, Hindu fcmalo infanti- 
cide, without oroaling political disoonteiit. 
He promoted the spread of both primary 
and university education. Tho Muir coliego, 
which hears his name, at Allahabad, and 
the university which ho instituted there, 
perpetuate Ms memory, and he devoted 
his leisure to tho welfare of tho Christian 
natives. Prom 20 Nov. 1874 to Sopt. 
1876 he held the Mgh offioo of financial 
member of Lord Northbrook’s connoil. 

When Queen Victoria became Empress of 
India she adopted, as the translation ol 
that title, the phrase, which Muir sug- 
gested, of Kaisar-i-Hind. At a later period, 
when a guest at Balmoral, he assisted 
Queon Victoria in hor Hindustani studios. 

On Ms retirement from India in 1876 he 
accepted the invitation of Lord Sahsbury, 
secretary of state for India, to join the 
council of India in London. But he resigned 
Ms seat there on 16 Deo. 1886 on being 
appointed principal of Edinbrn-gh Uni- 
versity. That office he held till Ms death. 
Finding tho offioial residence insufficient, he 
acquired Dean Park House, which became 


the centre of a gracious hospitality, that soon 
obhtcratcd the memory of old aoadomio 
feuds. In the words of Sir Ludovio Grant, sou 
of Sir Alexander Grant [q. v.], his immediate 
predecessor, he ‘ cemented cordial relations 
between the umversity and aU sections of the 
community.’ He proved a generous bene- 
factor to the university, and was generally 
known as ‘ the students’ principal.’ 

MoanwMlo Muir amid Ms official labours 
made a universal reputation as an Arabic 
scholar and an Mstorian of Islam. To the 
‘ Calcutta Review,’ while it was edited by 
the present writer from 1857 onwards, 
Muir contributed fifteen articles, and 0:1 
these he based Ms standard ‘ Life of 
Mahomet — History of Islam to tho Era 
ol the Hegira ’ (4 vols. 1868-61). He 
acquired the MSS. of the first authori- 
ties, Walddi, Hishfimi, and Tabari, and 
suhscquontly presented Ms valuable MS. 
of Walddi to tho India office, after giving 
a transcript to the Edinburgh University 
library. A third edition of Muir’s ‘ Life,’ 
in one volumo, omitting tho introductory 
chapters and most ol tho notes, appeared 
in_,1894 and was out of print at Ms death. 
In 1881 Muir delivered tho Redo Icctoe at 
Cambridge on ‘The Early Calipliato and 
Rise of Islam.’ In 1883 his ‘ Annals of the 
Early Caliphate ’ and in 1806 Ms ‘ Mame- 
luke or Slavo Dynasty of Egypt’ com- 
pleted his groat Mstory down to tho assump- 
tion of tho title of Caliph by tho Osmanli 
Sultanato. To the last volumo Muir pre- 
fixed a lecture which ho delivered to the 
Edinburgh students in 1894 on tho Crusades, 
‘ that groat armamont of misguided Uhris- 
tianity.’ Meanwhile ho also published 
‘ Tho Coran : its Oompo.sition and Teaching, 
and tho Tustiniony it boars to tho Holy 
ficripturos ' (1878) ; ‘ Extracts from the 
Coran, in tho Original, with English rendor- 
iug ’ (1880) ; ‘ Thu Apology of al-Iiindy ’ 

(1881 and 1887) j ‘ The Old and Now Testa- 
ments, Tourat, Zubur and Uospol ; Mos- 
lems invited to see and read them ’ (1899), 
and other small treatises. ‘ Auciout Arabic 
Poetry : its Genuineness and Aulhonticity,’ 
in Royal Asialio Society’s ‘Journal’ in 
1879, is of Mgh value. 

Ho was elected president of tho Royal 
AaaUo Society of Croat Britain and Ireland 
in 1884, and in 1903, in rooognition of ‘ tho 
groat value, importance, and volume ’ 
of bis work on Islamio history and litera- 
ture, was awarded the triennial jubilee gold 
medal, previous boldors being E. B. Cowell 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and E, W. West [q. v. Supph 
li]. Ho was made hon. D.O.L. of Oxlord 
ill 1882, LL.D. ol Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
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and in 1888 Doctor of Philosophy of 
Bologna University, at the eighth centenary 
of the foundation of which he represented 
Edinburgh. 

Muir died at Edinburgh on 11 July 1905, 
and was buried in Dean cemetery. He 
married in 1810 Elizabeth Huntly (d, Oct. 
1897), daughter of James Wemyss, collector 
of Caivnpore and a cadet of the family of 
Wemyss Castle in Eifeshire. She was identi- 
fied with her husband in aU his undertakings. 
Of the fifteen children of the marriage, 
the eldest son is Colonel William James 
Wemyss Muir, Bengal artillery and political 
department. 

In 1862 Muir joined his brother John in 
endowing the Shaw professorship of Sans- 
krit and comparative literature at Edin- 
burgh in memory of their grand-uncle, Sir 
James Shaw. Busts of Muir are in the 
Muir College, Allahabad, and in Edinburgh 
University. A crayon portrait belongs 
to the eldest son. 

[The Erieud of India, 1873-1874 ; The 
Times, 12 July 1905 j the Boyal Asiaatio 
Society’s Journal, 1905, by Sh Charles J. 
Lyall (a good estimate of Sluir’a Arabic 
Bobolaiship and general character) ; the 
Student, Edinbm'gh University Magazine, Sir 
William Muh Number, 1905 ; Su William 
Muir Memorial Service, an address by Rev. 
John Kelman, M.A., D.D., in the SPEwan 
HaU, Sunday, 16 July 1905.] G. S. 

MULLER. [See IwAN-MtXLEE, Eenest 
Bbuob (1863-li310), journalist.] 

MULLINS, EDWIN ROSCOE (1848- 
1907), sculptor, horn hi London on 22 Aug. 
1848, was a younger sou and sixth child in 
a family of five sons and three daughters 
of Edward Mullins of Box, Wiltshire, 
solioitor, by his wife Elizabeth Baker. 
After being educated at Louth gra mm ar 
school and Mailborongh College (1863-5), 
MnUins was trained in the art schools of 
Lambeth and the Royal Academy, and sub- 
sequently tmdei John Birnie Pmhp [q. v.]. 
In 1866 he went to Mvmioh, where he studied 
under Professor Wagmiiller, and in 1872 
gamed a silver medal at Munich and a 
bronze medal at Vienna for a group entitled 
‘ Sympathy.’ In 1874 he returned to London 
and became a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and other galleries. He 
devoted himself preferably to ideal work, 
which was marked by simplicity and 
restraint. The best of his works of this 
kind was probably ‘ Cain : My punishment 
is greater than I can bear ’ (New Gallery, 
1896). The bronze statue of a ‘ Boy with 
a top’ (R.A. 1895) was shown at the 


International Exhibition at Brussels in 
1897 ; while other works possessing both 
charm and simplicity were the marble 
figure of a girl personifying ‘ Innocence ’ 
(R.A. 1876), ‘ Rest ’ (Grosvenor Gallery, 
1881 ; acquired by Miss Hoole), ‘ Mom 
waked by the Circling Hours ’ (Grosvenor 
Gallery, 1884), ‘ Autolycus ’ (R.A. 1885), 
a bronze group entitled ‘ The Conquerors ’ 
(R-A. 1887), ‘Love’s Token’ (R.A. 1891), 
and ‘ The Sisters ’ (1905). 

Mullins also possessed considerable powers 
of portraiture. He exliibited at the Royal 
Academy busts of, among others. Dr. 
Mortineau (1878), Mr. W. G. Grace (1887), 
Rt. Hon. C. T. Ritchie (1880), and Sic 
Evelyn Wood (1896). He also executed 
statuettes of Gladstone (1878), Val Prinsep, 
A.R.A. (R.A. 1880), Sir Rowland Boll, 
and Edmund Yates (1878), a marble 
effigy of Queen Victoria for Port Elizabeth 
T900), a bronze equestrian statue of the 
Thakore Saheb of Morvi (1899), and statues 
of General Barrow (marble, 1882) for the 
Senate House of Lucknow, of Henry VII 
(stone, 1883), for Khig’s College, Cambridge, 
and William Bames, the Dorsetshire poet 
(1887), for Dorchester. His most curious 
work was the oirous-horse in Brighton 
cemetery, executed in 1893 as a memorial 
to Air. Ginuett, a well-known circus-owner. 

Mullins embellished many prominent 
London buildings by carvings, panels, and 
other effective decorative work. He exe- 
cuted the carvings for the buildings of the 
Eine Arts Society, Bond Street (1881), a 
pediment for the Harris Free Library, 
Preston, representing ‘ The Age of Pericles ’ 
(1886), and the frieze, representing the entry 
of Charles H into London, for the drawing- 
room of the Grocers’ HaU (1892). 

In 1889 JluUius published ‘A Primer of 
Sculpture.’ He died at Walberswiok, Suffolk, 
on 9 Jan. 1907. Hisremaius after cremation 
at Golder’s Green were buried at Hendon 
Park. He married on 4 June 1884 Alice, 
daughter of John Pelton, J.P., of Croydon 
and had issue three sons and one daughter. 

[The Times, 14 Jan. 1907 ; Spielmann’s 
British Sculpture, 1901 ; Enoyo. Brit. 11th 
edit. art. on Sculpture ; Centmy Mag., July 
1883 ; Portfolio, Aug. 1889 (art. by Sir Walter 
Armstrong); Builder, 21 Jan. 1888; Art 
Jom-n. 1907 ; private information from Sir. 
W. E. Slullins.] S. E. E. 

MUNBY, ARTHUR JOSEPH (1828- 
1910), poet and civil servant, born in 1828, 
was eldest of six sons and one daughter 
of Joseph Munby of Clifton Holme, York- 
shire, sohoitor, a member of an old York- 
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shire family, by his wife Oarolme Eleanor 
Eorth (see Memorial of Joseph Munby, by 

A. J. Mtjhby, 1876). Ho was educated 
at St. Peter’s School, York, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 

B. A. in 1851, proceeding M.A. in 1856. 

He entered Lincoln’s Inn on 11 June 1861, 
and rvas called to the bar on 17 Nov. 185.5. 
From 1858 to 1888 ho held a post in 
the ecclesiastical commissioners’ office, 
retiring at the age of sixty. A competent 
and conscientious official, he was known to 
Ilia friond.s as an accomplished poet and 
man of letters. Hia first volume, entitled 
‘ Benoni,’ was issued in 1852, Seven years 
later he was a competitor for the lifty- 
guinea prize offered by the Crystal Palace 
Company for a poem on the Burns cente- 
nary of 1869, when he was one of six com- 
petitors whose excellence was held to bo 
not far short of that of the ivinner, Miss Isa 
Cr.aig, afterwards Mrs. Graig-Knox [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. Others of the six were Gerald 
Massey [q. v. Suppl. IIJ and Pi’cderio 
■William Henry Myers [q. v. Suppl. I]. To 
‘ Benoni ’ succeeded, in 1805, ‘ Vorses New 
and Old,’ a collection of contributions to 
‘ Era,ser,’ ‘ Macmillan,’ ‘ Temple Bar,’ ‘ Once 
a Week,’ and other magazines. In 1 880 
came ‘ Eorothy,’ a ‘ oomitry story,’ in 
the elegiac verse which its writer had 
employed for hia Burns poem. Published 
anonymously, and dccUoated to a lifelong 
friend, the novchst, Eichard Doddridge 
Blaokmoto [q. v. Suppl. 1], its idylUo 
grace and vivid piotiu'es of country scones 
and life obtained for it a recognition 
which had not been accorded to its ac- 
knowledged predecessors. Robert Brown- 
ing, to whom a copy had been forwarded 
tlirough the publisher, received it with 
the warmest admiration, praising e.sijeoially 
its signal ' exquisitencsscs of observa- 
tion ’ and consummate craftsmanship ; and 
it was speedily reprinted in America, 
going into three editions in 1882. ‘ Vestigia 

Eetrorsmn ’ (Rosslyn series of poets) 
followed in 1891. This included a sonnet 
wliioh in the previous year had received the 
diploma of the committee of the Beatrice 
Exposition at Florence. ‘ Vulgar Verses ’ 
(that is, ‘ verses of common life ’) ‘ in 
dialect and out of it,’ written under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Jones Brown ’ (1891) ; 
‘ Susan, a Poem of Degrees ’ (1893) ; ‘ Ann 
Morgan’s Love, a Pedestrian Poem ’ (1896) ; 
‘ Poems, chiefly Lyi'ic and Elegiac ’ (1901) ; 
and a final volume, ‘ Eehcta ’ (1909), 
make np the sum of Munby’s metrical 
output. To this last collection he prefixed 
the following Landor-like quatrain : 


‘ There was .i morning when I follow’d Fame ; 
Tliere was a noonday when I caught her 
ey e : 

There is an evening when I hold my name 
Calmly aloof from all her hue and cry.’ 

He also produced a few magazine articles 
and a compilation entitled ‘ Faithful Ser- 
vants ; Epitaphs and Obituaries ’ (based 
on an earlier anthology of 1826), which 
included ‘ A Historical Preface and a Pre- 
fatory Sonnet.’ 

Munby’s poetry is oliaraotcriscd by its 
absolute sincerity, its scholarship, its 
teclmical skill, its descriptive imwor, and 
its keen feeling for and close observation 
of nature and rm’al life. Outside this, Ms 
dominant note may be said to have been 
what has boon called ‘ the glorification of 
the working woman,’ with c, special insistence 
on the dignity of manual labour. 

Munby travelled widely, was a olevor 
raconteur, and an E.S.A. with a genuine 
love of antiquity. For many year.s he 
was a regular contributor to ‘ Notes and 
Qucrie.s ’ j and ho was a warm supporter 
of the Working Men’s College, then in Great 
Ormond Street, whore, between 1860 and 
1870, he taught a Latin class. He was a 
member of the Pen and Pencil Club which 
aissembled, circa 186-1^74, at Aubrey 
House, Netting Hill, under the ausjiioea of 
Mrs. Peter Taylor. A selection from its 
proceedings, oniitled ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
was printed privately in 1877, and includes 
versos by Munby. 

Munby died at his little cottage at Pyr- 
ford, near Ripley in Surrey, on 29 Jan. 
1910_, and was buried at Pyriord. The 
public.ation of liis will in the following 
July disclosed the fact that on 14 January 
1873 he had married his servant, Hannah 
Cullwiek, who had died in July 1909. 
Owing to the refusal of hia mte to quit her 
station, the marriage (ran the will), though 
known to her relations and to three of 
her husband’s friends, had never boon 
made known to his own family. The cir- 
cumatanocs supply an explanation of many 
passages m Muuby’s poems which must 
otherwise remain obscuro to Ids readers ; 
and several of the pieces contained in 
his last volume, ‘ ReUcta,’ issued after 
hia wife’s death, read in tlda light, have 
great beauty and pathos. Ho left no 
issue. 

He bequeathed many of his hooks to 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and to the 
British Musemn two decd-boxos containing 
photographs, MSS., diaries, &o., on con- 
dition that they wore not to bo opened or 
examined before 1 Jan. 1960. 
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[Personal knoivledge ; The Times, S Feb. 
1910 ; Daily Telegraph, and Daily Mail, 
4 July 1910 ; art. in Gent. Mag. cexcvii. 
503-514, by Thomas Bayne j Working Men’s 
College Journal, March 1010, and u-orks.] 

A. D. 

MUTSTiRO, JAMES (1832—1903), premier 
of Victoria, Australia, born on 7 Jan. 1832 
at Glen Dubh in the parish of EddraolnUis, 
Sutherlaudshiro, was second son of Donald 
Munro of Glen Dubh, by Iris ulfo Georgina 
Scobie Mackay. Educated at the village 
school of Armadale, SiitheTlandshiro, he be- 
gan life as a printer, serving his apprentice- 
sliip in Messrs. Constable’s printing-works 
at Edinburgh. He emigrated to Victoria 
in 1858 and worked as a printer until 
1866, when he founded the Victorian Per- 
manent Property Investment and Build- 
ing Society, of which for seventeen years 
he acted as secretary. He was also instru- 
mental in starting the Melbourne woollen 
mills and the Victorian Permanent Eire 
Insurance Co. Taking advantage of the 
steady appreciation in land values, Munro 
founded in 1882 tho Federal Banldng 
Company and for three yeans conducted 
its operations as managing director. In 
1887 he established the Real Estate Bank. 

In 1803 ho turned his attention to poU- 
tics. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
enter the legislative assembly for Dundas, 
he was elected in 1874 for North Melbourne 
ns a supporter of James Goodall Francis 
fq. v.l, and in 1877 for Carlton. Ha was 
defeated in 1880, but re-entered parliament 
for North Melbourno in April 1881. In 
March 1886 and March 1889 he was re- 
turned for Geelong. 

Always a staunch liberal, Munro was 
minister of public instruction in the lirst 
Berry ministry from 10 Aug. to 20 Oct. 
1875. He declined oHioe in the second 
Berry administration in 1877, and joined 
with J. J. Casey in forming a ‘ corner 
party ’ on the liberal side. He led the 
opposition to the Gillies-Dealdn goverii- 
inent, and in 1890, on his return, from 
a visit to England, he attacked the finan- 
cial policy of that cabinet and carried a 
vote of want of confidence. As a result 
he took office as treasurer and premier on 
6 Nov. 1800. At the meeting of the federal 
convention in Sydney in 1891, Munro was 
one of the representatives of Victoria. 
Financial pressure due to the depreciation 
of land values led Mum'O to resign the 
premiership in February 1902 and become 
agent-general of tho colony in London. 
Returning to Melbourne in November 
following, amid financial difficulties and 


failing health, he resigned that office and 
retired from public fife. 

Apart from politics Mum'o’s chief interest 
lay in temperance work. For many years 
he was the leader of the temperance party 
in the Victorian parliament, and was at 
one time president of the Victorian Alliance 
and tho Melbourne Total Abstinence 
Society and chief officer of the Order of 
Rcchabites. 

He was an executive commissioner at 
the Melbourno exhibitions of 1880-1 and 
1888—9, and at the Philadelphia, the 
Sydney, and Paris exhibitions. 

Munro died at his daughter’s residence 
at Malvern, a suburb of Melbourne, on 
25 Feb. 1908. He married, on 31 Dec. 1853, 
Jane, only daughter of Donald Macdonald 
of Edinburgh, and had four sons and three 
daughters. 

[Victorian Men of the Time, 1878 ; 
Burke’s Colonial Gentry, ii. 638 ; Menncll’s 
Diet, of Australasian Biog. 1892 ; The Times, 
27 Feb. 1908 ; Melbourne Argus, 20 Feb- 
1008 ; Turner’.? Hist, of t’ue Colony of Vic- 
toria, vol. ii. ; Colonial Office Eeoords.] 

0. A. 

MURDOCH, WILLIAM LLOYD (1855- 
1911), Australian orioketer, horn at Sand- 
hurst, Victoria, Australia, on 18 Oct. 1855, 
fointeen days after liis father’s death, 
was sou of GObert WilUam Lloyd Murdoch, 
at one time an officer in the American 
army, by his irife Edith Susan Hogg. 

Educated at Dr. Bromley’s school in 
Ballarat, be removed hi youth to New 
South Wales. Having been articled at 
Sydney to G. Davis, a solicitor, he prac- 
tised at Cootamundra. Showbig early 
aptitude for cricket, he was a member 
of the Albert cricket club at Sydney, 
and at tho age of twenty he began to 
play for New South Wales, and from 
1875 to 1884, ill eleven inter-colonial 
matches, he had the fine average of 47 
runs for 20 innings. The score by which 
his name is obiefly remembered was that 
of 321 (out of a total of 775) made for New 
South Wales u. Viotoria at Sydney in Feb. 
1882. He also scored 279 not out for the 
Fourth Australian team t>. Rest of Australia 
at Melbourne in 1883. In the colonies he 
was known as the ‘ W. G. Grace of Australia,’ 
and was the earliest of a long series of great 
Australian batsmen. Originally his fame 
was partly due, however, to his merits as a 
vdoket-keeper. He claimed to be the first to 
dispense -with the longstop, a course which 
Blacliham, the best of all wicket-keepers, 
subsequently popularised in Australia and 
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England. But he goon gave up wicket- 
keeping to his colleague Blaokham, and 
thenceforth generally fielded at point. 

Murdoch first came to England as 
a member of the first Australian oleTcn 
(captained by D. W. Gregory) which visited 
England in 1878. He owed his selection 
to his capiaoity as a wicket-keeper. Dui’ing 
this tour he learned much in tho art of 
batting, and became one of tho leading 
batsmen of tho world. He captained the 
Australian teams which visited England in 
1880, 1882, 1884, and 1890, heading tho 
Australian hatting averages on caoh of 
these tours. At Kennington Oval in 
Sept. 1880, in the match in which Australia 
met for tho first time the full strength of 
England, Murdoch showed hi.s enlibro by 
can'ying his bat in an uphill game through 
the second mninga for 103 (Dr. W. 0. Grace 
scored 152 for England in the first innings). 
Tho teams of 1882 and 1884 were tho 
strongest ever sent to England, and m a 
batsman Murdoch was at that period 
surpassed only by Dr. Grace. His out- 
standing mninga of 1882 was that of 
286 not out v. Sussex at Brighton, a sooro 
which was rmtil 1899 unbeaten by an 
Australian in England. In tho match v. 
England at the Oval in Aug. 1884 he scored 
211 out of a total of 651, still tho highest 
score made by an Australian in England in 
a representative match. Ho also scored 132 
V. Oambridgo University in June of that 
year. After an absence from tho game for 
six years ho returned to England in 1890 
as captain of a weak Australian team, which 
mot with little success. Ho also visited 
America in 1878, and went with W. W. 
Bead’s team to South Africa in 1891-2. 

Settling in England in 1891, he qualified 
for Sussex, and captained that county be- 
tween 1893 and 1899. For Sussex his best 
scores during this period were 172 v. Hamp- 
shire at Southampton (1894), 144 v. Somer- 
setshire at Brighton (1896), 130 v. Glouces- 
tershire at Bristol (1897), and 121 not out 
V. Notts at Nottmgham (1898) ; but with 
increasing years and weight his batting 
deteriorated. Ho subsequently played 
(1901-4) for the London County Cricket 
Club founded by Dr. W. G. Grace at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, maldng many 
good scores against flrst-olass oountiea 
His last memorable score was 140 at the 
Oval in 1904, when he played as substitute 
for the Gentlemen v. Players. Of fine 
physique, Murdoch was an orthodox and 
consistent batsman, pla 3 nng with a straight 
hat and a perfect defence ; a master of the 
ofi drive and the out, he was quick to jump 


out to slow howlhig and hit hard and 
clean. As a batsman he was excelled by 
Dr. W. G. Grace only on hard true pitches 
and by few in defence on soft treacherous 
wickets. As a oaptain he was a master 
of tactics, full of pluck and resource, and 
showed great nerve in uphill games. 

Murdoch, who visited Australia on 
business in 1910, died of apoplexy at 
Melbourne cricket ground on 18 Eeh. 1911, 
while a spectator of tho teat match there 
between South Africa and Australia. His 
remains were embalmed and brought to 
England, and wore interred at Konsal Green. 
He married in 1884, at Melbourne, Jemima, 
daughter of John Boyd Watson, a wealthy 
goldminer of Bendigo, and had issue two 
sons and three daughters. 

Murdoch published in 1803 a little hand- 
book on cricket. There is a small steel 
engraving portrait of Murdoch on tho title- 
page of vol. 42 of ‘ Baily’s Magazine ’ (1884). 

r'l’ho Times, 20 Fob. 1911 ; MonneH’s Diet, 
of Australasian Biog. 1892 ; W. G. Grace, 
Crioltoling Rominisooncofl, 1899 ; Wisdon’a 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1012 ; private informa- 
tion.] W. B. 0. 

MUERAY, ALEXANDER STUART 
(1841-1904), keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquitio,? in tho British Museum, horn at 
Arbirlot, near Arbroath in Forfar.sluro, on 
8 Jan. 1841, was eldest son in a family of 
four brothers and fom- sisters of George 
Murray, a tradesman, and of his wife Helen 
Margaret Saylcs. His younger brother, 
George Robert Milne Murray [q. v. Suppl. 
11], was IceepoT of the department of botany 
at the British Museum (1806-1905), this 
being tho only instance in the history of 
tho British Museum of two brothers being 
I'keopors at the same time. 

After being educated at the Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, Murray attended 
Edinburgh University during 1863-4, smd 
graduated M.A. He also studied at Berlin 
University in 1865, whore ho worked at 
philologioal and arohceologioal subjects 
under Bookh, Iliihnor, and Zumpt, and had 
Henry NcUloship for a follow student. 

Murray was appointed assistant in the 
department of Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties at the British Museum on 14 Eeh. 1867. 
(Sir) Charles Newton [q. v. Suppl. I] was 
then keeper. The Blaoas and Castellani 
coUeotions had just boon purchased, and 
Wood’s excavations wore in progress at 
Ephesus. Between 1867 and 1886 Murray 
worked actively under Newton’s direction, 
and acquired minute familiarity with the 
whole collection of Greek and Roman 
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antiquitie?. On 13 Feb. 1886 lie succeeded 
Neirtou as keeper of the department of 
Greek and Eoman antiquities. The recent 
removal of the natural history collections 
to the new buildings m Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, the completion of the new 
building Imown as the ‘ White Wing ’ at 
Bloomshury, and other alterations, had 
greatly increased the avaUahle space for 
the exhibition of the collections. Hence 
a thorough reorganisation of the galleries 
devoted to Greek and Roman antiquities 
was rendered at once practicable, and this 
was for many years Murray’s cliief pre- 
occupation. The specimens were set out 
with greater consideration than before 
for general effect and space, and at the 
same time aU the fittings and labels were 
improved. He was always helpful to 
visitors to his department, and patiently 
answered inquiries of correspondents from 
a distance. Although he caiTied through 
the press no departmental catalogue of liis 
own, he was a careful reader and critic 
of all that was published by assistants 
in his department, and contributed intro- 
ductions to several volumes by them. He 
\vrote the letterpress to the ‘ Terracotta 
Saroophagi, Greek and Etiusoan, in the 
British Museum ’ (1898), and most of the 
Enkomi section of the ‘ Excavations in 
Cyprus ’ (Brit. Mus.). 

For many years he made it a practice 
to visit the Continent, especially Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, or Spain, and so was familiar 
until the chief classical sites and foreign 
collections, and with foreign archaologists. 
The only occasions on which he took part 
in work in the field were in 1870, when he 
visited the site of Priene with Newton, 
and in 1896, when he was temporarily in 
charge of the excavations at Enkomi 
(Salamis) in Cyprus. 

He died of pneumonia, supervening on 
influenza, at his house in the museum 
precincts, on 6 March 1904, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. 

He was twice married; (1) to Jenny 
Hancock (who died on 3 Nov. 1874, and is 
buried at Weybridge) ; (2) on 5 April 1881, 
to Anno Murray, youngest daughter of 
David Welsh, of Tillytoghills, Kincardine- 
shire, who survived. There was no family 
by either marriage. 

Murray was made LL.D. of Glasgow in 
1891. He was a corresponding member of 
the Royal Prussian Academy and of the 
Aoademie des Inscriptions of the French 
Institute ; a member of the German 
Arohffiologioal Institute, a feUow of the 
Society of Antiquaries (1889), of the 


British Academy (1903), and a vice- 
president of the Society for the Promotion, 
of Hellenic Studies. 

He was through life an adherent of the 
Scottish presbyterian church. Although 
somewhat quick-tempered, he was courteous 
and warm-hearted. 

Murray wrote much on olas.rical arohse- 
ology independently of his official work. 
Hi,s writings showed the width of his know- 
ledge, and were full of curious observations 
on points of detail ; hut his power of broad 
elementary exposition was limited, and 
though ho was always interesting and 
suggestive, it was by no means easy to 
follow the general drift of his thought. 
From 1879 onwards all his writings deal- 
ing with early Greece were coloured by his 
reluctance to accept the early date, which 
was gradually being established beyond 
controversy, for Mycenaean culture. 

His chief independent works were : 1. 
‘A Manual' of Mythology,’ 1873. 2, ‘A 
History of Greek Sculpture,’ vol. i. ‘ From 
the Earliest Times down to the Age of 
Pheidias,’ 1880 ; vol. ii. ‘ Under Pheidias 
and hi-^ Successors,’ 1883 ; 2nd edit, of 
both volumes, 1 890. 3. ‘ Handbook of 
Archaeology : Vases. Bronzes, Gems, Sculp- 
ture, Terracottas, Mural Paintings, Archi- 
tecture, &o.,’ 1892. 4, ‘Greek Bronzes,’ 
1898. 5. ‘ The Sculptuics of the Par- 
thenon,’ 1903. 

.Mim-ay was also a frequent writer in 
the leading archseologioal organs and in 
the ninth edition of the ‘ i^oyelopsedia 
Britannioa,’ ns well as in the ‘ Contem- 
porary ’ and ‘ Quarterly ’ reviews (cf. 
Bursiaiie-Kroll, p. 102). 

[Proc. Blit. Acad. 1903-4, p. 321 (by. Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson) ; Buisiane-KroU.Biogiaph. 
Jalirb. fiir die AJtertumswiss. 1007, p. 100 
(A. H. Smith) ; personal knowledge and 
private information.] A. H. S. 

MURRAY, CHARLES ADOLPHUS, 
seventh Eabl oi? Dunmoee (1841-1907), 
born in Graf ton Street, London, on 24 March 
1841, was only son of Alexander Edward 
Murray, sixth earl of Dunmore, by liis 
wife Catherine, fourth daughter of George 
Augustus Herbert, eleventh earl of Pem- 
broke [q. V.]. He succeeded his father 
as seventh earl on IS July 1845. 

Educated at Eton, he entered the Scots 
fusilier guards on 18 May 1860, and re- 
mained with the regiment till 1864. _A 
conservative in politics, he was lord-in- 
waiting to Queen Victoria throughout 
Disraeli’s second government from 1874 
tiE 1880. He was also lord-lieutenant of 
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Stirlingshiro from 1874 till 1886, and hoii. 
coloiiol o£ Iho lat volunloor batlalion ol 
tlio Camoi'on lliglilaiiilci's from 1896 till 
1907. 

A man of poworful physique, Diinmore 
travelled in many jiiirta of the world, 
including Africa aiid tho Arotio regions ; Imt 
his oliiof fame as an explorer rests on a 
year’s journey made in 1892 in ooinpany 
with Major Eooho of tho third dragoon 
guards through Kashmir, Western Thihot, 
Cliinc.so 'Uartary and llussian Central Asia. 
Tlioy started irmu Rawal L’unU on 0 April 
1892, and ronudnod together till 12 Dee., 
wlion they parted at Kashgar in Ohine.Mo 
Turkestan. Major Rooho, having no pass- 
port for thu Central Asian frouUur, then 
returned to India, while Dunmoro con- 
tinued hia route westward thvinigh Li'crghiuia 
and Ti'anscas])ia, roaohing Sivinarcajul 
towards tho ond of .lanuary 1H03. llo 
had riddon and walked 26{)0 miles, travers- 
ing torty-ono mountain passes and sixty- 
nino rivers. On 3 July 1893 ho road a 
paper on his oxperionco's beCoi'o tho Royal 
Coograpliioal Sooioty (Gmj. Jaiirii. ii. 38.6), 
and in tho same year jHiblislie-d an account 
of his oxjiloration in ‘ Tho i’amirs.’ 
Though inloreating and ■svi'itton in a simple 
and manly stylo, tho book had small 
goograplucal value. Dumnovo’s soiontilio 
outfit was moagro. Indieaiions for altitude 
wore based on tho readings of ordinary 
aneroids, and woro not ti'cstworthy. 'I'lio 
ground had liei'ii oovorod by pluvious 
explorers and, according iu exports, Jlun- 
moro lacked tho necessary training for 
raaldng fresh obsorvations of value (Qemj. 
Journal, iii. 116). Dunmoro was also tho 
author of ‘ Ormisdalo,’ a novel, published 
in 1893. 

A few years before his death ho, togollior 
with othor members of bis family, joined 
the Christian Scioutisls’ Association, llo 
attondod tho dctlioiition of tho niolhor 
ohuroh of the ooinmunity iit Boston, U.H.A., 
in Juno 1906. Tn 1907, at a Christian 
soionoo meeting at Aldershot, ho declared 
that his daughter had onred him of riipluro 
by methods of Cliristian soionoo. Mo died 
Buddonly on 27 Aug. 1907 at Manor House, 
Frimloy, near Oamborloy, and was buried 
at Dunmoro, near Larbort, Stirlingshire. 
At an inquest, on 28 Aug. 1007, death 
was pronounced to bo duo to synoopo 
caused by heart faihiro. 

Lord Dunmoro married on 6 Airril 1860 
Lady Gertrude, third daughter ol Thomas 
■Wimam Coke, second earl of Loioostor, K.G. 
An only son, Alexandoi' Edward, succeeded 
as eighth oarl of Dunmoro. 


[The 3’imos, 28 Ang. 1907 ; Who’a Who ■ 
Jiui'koa Poorago; Goog. Journ., Oct. 1907.] * 


MURRAY, DAVID CHRISTIE (1847-. 
1907), novelist and journalist, born on 
13 April 1847 in High Street, West Brom- 
wich, was one oi a lainily ol six sons and 
five daughters of William' Murray, printor 
and .stationer of that town, by his wife 
Mary Withers. David attended private 
schools at West Bi'oniwioh and Spoil Lane, 
StMlloi-dsliiro, but at tho ago of twelve was 
.set to ivork in his father’s printing offico, 
Ho early cnierod on a journalistic career 
by wriliiig leaders for tho ‘ Wodnesbury 
Advertisin’.’ Ho ivas soon on the staff 
of tho ‘ Birmingham Morning News ’ vnidor 
George Dawson, reporting jiolice court oases 
at twoiity-livo shillings a week, and rapidly 
winning tlio a])provid id' his employer as an 
admirable dcsoriplivc wrilur. In Jan. 1865 
Murray woul. to London without friends, 
[uuds, or prospects, and loimd casual 
oniploymout at Messrs, Dnudn Brothers’ 
lii’hdiug works, lu May ho onlistod as a 
js'ivalo in the fourlli royal Irish dragoon 
guards, and acoompanio-d his regiment to 
ludmul, but idler a year a great-aunt 
purchased his iliHchargii. Thunoolorth 
joui'uiilism Ol' foreign oorresiiwidunee was 
Ids ])rofcssion, viirie.d by novol-wriling. 
When in London, lie jiassed hia time in 
Bohumiaa society, lu 1871 ho booame 
parliamonlary rojiortor Cor tho ‘ Daily 
Mews.’ in 1892 ho was I'ditor of tho 
‘ Morning,’ a short-livod oonsorvativo daily 
fxmdou papur. A few years later ho 
cimtributed lo tho ‘ llel'iiroo ’ othioal, 
liloravy and iiolitical arliclos, which woro 
collootod as ‘ Guesses at 'Truth ’ (1908). 

Murray travollod much, and was oon- 
sLaiitly alisont from Loudon for long poriodg. 
llo ro))rosenlod ‘ 'riio 'rimes’ and the 
‘ Kcotsinau ’ in Iko Russo-'l’iirkish war of 
1877-8. On his return ho dosoriliod in 
a series of artielos for ‘ Mayfair ’ a tour 
through England in tho disgniso of a tramp. 
From 1881 to 1886 ho lived nmiidy in 
Belgium and F’rance, and from 1889 to 
1891 Nice wa.s his hoadipiarter.s. iSub- 
seipiontly ho ri'sided fur a tiino in 
North tValcs. Ho made aomo siioeoss 
as a po])ular lootiirer, touring through 
Australia and Now /ilealand in that capacity 
in 1889-91, and tlirongh the United States 
and Canada in 1894-6. Ho described 
Aiwlralia in artielos in tho ‘ Coatomiinrary 
Review ’ (1891). In ‘ '.I'ho Coolaioy Colum- 
bus’ (1898) ho collootod let)»ors on Arnorioa 
from tho ‘ Now Yorli Herald,’ From 1898 
onwards ho devoted much energy to tho 
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support by 'WTiting and lecturing of Emile 
Zola’s plea in behalf of Captain Dreyfus, 
a Erenoli officer, who bad been 'wrongfully 
condemned for espionage. 

Meanwhile Murray used his literary 
power to best effect in fiction. In 1879 
he contributed his first novel, ‘ A Life’s 
Atonement,’ periodically to ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal.’ From that date until his death 
scarcely a year passed without the publi- 
cation of one and at times t'«’o novels. 
Between 1887 and 1907 he occasionally 
collaborated rvith Henry Herman [q. v. 
Suppl. I] or Mr. Alfred Egmont Hake. 
Murray’s novels ‘ Joseph’s Coat’ (1881) and 
‘ Val Strange’ (1882) achieved a notable 
success. ‘By the Gate of the Sea’ (1883) 
and ‘Eainbow Gold’ (1885), which first 
appeared in serial form in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine’ under the editorship of James 
Payji [q. v. Suppl. I], fuUy maintained 
Murray’s repute. ‘Aunt Rachel’ (1886) 
was equally attractive. Murray’s fiction 
abounded in vigour, His plots are loosely 
constructed and ho dro-w his incident.s freely 
from his journalistic experiences. His style 
shows the hand of the journalist, but 
ho is effective in describing the neigh- 
bourhood and inhabitants of Cannock 
Chase. 

Murray died on 1 Aug. 1907 in London 
after a long iUness, during wliioh he en- 
dured much privation. He was buried at 
Hampstead. A memorial tablet in copper 
with pewter medallion was unveiled at West 
Bromwich public library in December 1008. 
He was twice married. By his first ■wife, 
Sophie Harris of Rowley Regis, whom he 
married in 1871, he had a daughter, who 
died young ; by his second wife, iUice, 
whom he married about 1879, he had one 
son, Archibald. Two sons and two 
daughters were born out of wedlock. 

Besides his novels, Murray was author 
of several rambling volumes of autobio- 
graphy. Such were : ‘ A Novelist’s Note- 
book’ (1887) ; ‘ The Maldng of a Novelist, 
an Experiment in Autobiography ’ (1894) ; 
and ‘Recollections’ (1908). 

[Who’s Who, 1907 ; The Times, 2 Aug. 1907 ; 
Allibone, Suppl. II., 1891 ; Henry Murray, 
A Stepson of Fortune, 1909, p. 445 (auto- 
biographic recollections by D. C. Murray’s 
brother) ; Murray’s Recollections, 1908 (with 
photogravure portrait), and other autobio- 
graphic works, which are deficient in dates ; 
private infonnation.] E. L. 

MURRAY, GEORGE ROBERT 
MILNE (1868-1911), botanist, younger 
brother of Alexander Stuart Murray [q. v. 


Suppl. II], was born at Arbroath, Forfar- 
shire, on 11 Nov. 1858. He was educated at 
Arbroath High School, and in 1875 studied 
under Anton de Bary at Strasburg. In 1876 
he became an assistant in the botanical 
department of the British Museum, having 
charge of the cryptogamic coliectionsi and 
in 1895, on the retirement of Dr. WiUiani 
Carruthers, he became keeper of the depart- 
ment, a post which he was compelled by ill- 
health to resign in 1905. He was lecturer 
on botany at St. George’s Hospital medical 
school from 1882 to 1886, and to the Royal 
Veterinary College from 1890 to 1895. In 
1886 Murray acted as naturalist to the 
solar eclipse expedition to the West Indies ; 
and again visited the same area on a 
dredging expedition in 1897 ; in 1898 he 
chartered a tug for a dredging expedition 
in the Atlantic, 300 miles west of Ireland! 
on which he was accompanied by a party 
of naturalists ; and in 1901 he became 
dhector of the civilian scientific staff 
of the national Antarctic expedition in 
H.M.S. Discovery, under Captain R. F. 
Scott. He was, however, only able to 
accompany the expedition as far as Cape 
Towm. For some years he devoted much 
of his vacation to the collection of diatoms 
and algce in the Scottish lochs from the 
fishery hoard’s yacht Garland. Murray 
was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society 
in 1878, apparently in contravention of the 
bye-laws, as he was then under age. He 
became a vice-president in 1899, and was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
1897. He died at Stonehaven on 16 Dec. 
1911. 

He maiTied in 1884 Helen, daughter 
of William Welsh of Wallter’s Barns and 
BoggieshaUow, Brechin, and left one son 
and one daughter. His -wife died in 1902. 

Murray’s contributions to botany refer 
mainly to marine alg®, hut he 'wrote the 
section on fungi in Henfrey’s ‘ Elementary 
Course of Botany’ (3rd edit. 1878); he 
contributed the articles on Fungi and 
Vegetable Parasitism to the ninth edition of 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ (1879 and 
1885) ; and between 1882 and 188.5 he pub- 
lished three reports upon his investigations 
of the Salmon disease, rmdertaken at the 
instance of Professor Huxley. In 1889 
he published a ‘Handbook of Cryptogamic 
Botany,’ together with Alfred WUliam 
Bennett [q. v. Suppl. 11]; from 1892 to 
I89S he edited ‘ Phyoological Memoirs, 
being Researches made in the Botanical De- 
partment of the British Museum,’ of which 
three parts appeared, each oontaining 
papers by him ; and in 1895 he published 
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ail ‘ Introduction to the Study of SeaweedB.’ 
He also edited ‘ The Antarctic Manual ’ 
for the expedition of 1901, arranging the 
contents and securing contributors, but 
only writing some four pages of instructions 
on plant-coUecting. 

[Tlio Times, 19 and 21 Deo. 1911 ; Gardeners’ 
Chroniolo, i. (1911) 466; Journal of Botany 
(1912), 73 (with pkotograpliic portrait).] 

G. S- B. 

MUSGRAVE, Sin JAMES, first 
baronet (1826-1904), benefactor of Belfast, 
born at Lisburn, co. Antrim, on 30 Dec. 
1826, was seventh of nine sons (and one of the 
twelve cliildren) of Dr. Samuel Musgrave 
(1770-1836), a leading physician of Lisburn, 
by his wife Mary {d. 1862), daughter of 
William Riddel, Comber, co. Down. The 
Ulster branch of tho Muagravos oaiue 
thither from Cumberland in tho sevonteonth 
century. Musgravo’s father, who sympa- 
thised with tho United Irishmen, was 
arrested on 16 Sept. 1796 on a charge of 
Ingh treason and imprisoned in ‘ The Now 
Gaol,’ Dublin {Belfast News-lMier, 19 Sept. 
1790). Relonsod in 1798, ho resumed pro- 
fessional work in Lisburn ; but in 1803 ho 
was again arrested and imprisoned for a 
time on a similar ohargo. 

After attending local schools and ro- 
ceiving private tuition, James began early a 
business career in Belfast, and ultimately, 
with two of Iris brothers, John Riddel 
and Robert, ho established tho important 
firm of Musgravo Brothers, iron foundora and 
engineers. Soon, taking part in tho pubUo 
life of Belfast, ho was in 1876 olootod at 
the head of the poll one of tho Belfast 
harbour oommissionora, and was thenceforth 
regularly re-clectod. From 1887 to 1903 
he was ohairman, in suooesaion to Sir 
Edward J. Harland, M.P. ; under bis 
direction the harbour was greatly improved, 
and now docks, guays, and deep water 
channels conatmoted for the increasing 
trade, one of these being named the ‘ Mus- 
grave Cliannel ’ in his honour. He resigned 
the chairmanship in 1903. In 1877 ho was 
elected president of tho Belfast chamber 
of commerce. He was tho moving spirit 
in the establishment of the Belfast teoli- 
nical school, helped greatly in the erection 
ot the Royal Victoria Hospital in Belfast, 
in commemoration of the jubilee of Queen | 
Victoria, and founded in 1001 the Musgrave i 
chair of pathology in Queen’s CoUego, 
Belfast, Musgrave worked hard as a 
member of the ‘ Recess Committee ’ which 
was formed in 1895 by Sir Horace Plunkett 
to devise means for the amelioration of 
the agricultural and economic condition of 


Ireland, and whose proposals were em- 
bodied in 1899 in an act of parliament. 
In 1866 he and his brother John had 
purchased an estate of some 60,000 acres 
in 00 . Donegal. During part of every 
year ho resided on the estate at Garrick 
Lodge, Glencolumbldlle, taking a deep 
interest in the welfare of tho tenantry. 
Ho was appointed J.P. and D.L. of 
CO. Donegal, and served as high sheriff 
1885-6. He was cliahman ol tho Donegal 
railway company, in the establishment of 
which ho had a large share. In 1807 he 
was created a baronet of tho United 
Kingdom. Musgravo died unmarried at 
Drumglass House, his Belfast residence, 
on 22 Eeb. 1904, and was buried in tho 
cathedral churchyard, Lisburn. A stained- 
glass window to his memory, and to that 
of otlier members of the family, is in 
tho First Lisburn presbyterian oliuroh, to 
which his ancestors belonged. A marble 
bust by A. M‘E. Shanuan, A.R.S.A., and 
an oil painting by Walter Erodorio Osborno 
[f(. V. Suppl. II], were placed in tho 
Belfast Harbour Office in memory of his 
services. 

[Personal knowledge ; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. Homy Mnsgrivvo, D.L, ; 
Belfast Nows-Letlor, 23 Eeb. 1904.] T. H. 

MUYBRIDGE, EADWEARD (1830- 
1904), investigator of animal locomotion, 
born at Kingston-on-Thames on 9 April 
1830, was tho son of John Mnggoridge, 
corn-chnndlcr, of Kingston, by his wile 
Susannah. His original names of Edward 
James Muggeridge ho soon converted 
into Eadweard Muyhridgo. Migrating to 
America in early life, he at first adopted 
ca commercial career, and tlion, turning 
his attention to photography, ho hecaine 
director of the photographic surveys of tho 
United States government. In 1872, whilst 
engaged in his oificial duties on tho Pacific 
coast, ho was consulted as to an old con- 
troversy in regard to animal locomotion, 
viz. whether a trotting horso at any por- 
tion ol its stride has all its feet entirely 
off the ground. On tho racc-courso at 
Sacramento, California, in May 1872, lie 
made several negatives of Occident, a 
celebrated horso, while trotting laterally 
in fiunt of his camera at speeds varying 
from 2 mins. 26 sees, to 2 mins. 18 secs, per 
mile. These experiments showed that the 
horse’s four feet were at times all off the 
ground. He continued his experiments 
with a view to determining tho actual visual 
appearance of various kinds of animal 
locomotion and their proper representation. 
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The photographs for his earliest experi- 
ments were made with a single camera, 
and required a separate trotting for each 
exposure. His next experiments were 
made in 1877 on the stud-farm of Mr. 
Leland Stanford at Palo Alto, San 
Ifi'ancisco, where he employed a num- 
ber of cameras placed in a line, thus 
obtaining a succession of exposures at 
regulated intervals of time or distance. 
The cameras wore arranged to obtain photo- 
graphs of the subject from three different 
points of view ; each movement was taken 
by a different camera on extremely rapid 
wet plates, the exposui'e at times being 
only one six-tbousandth part of a second. 
The shutters of the cameras were operated 
by means of thin tiu'oad stretched across 
the path of the animal the record of whose 
movements was to be taken. Some of the 
results of these early experiments illustra- 
ting the action of horses whilst walking, 
trotting, or galloping were pubhalied in 
1878 under the title of ‘The Horse in 
Motion.’ In liis analysis of the quadrupedal 
walk, Muybridge arrived at the conclusion 
that the successive foot-faUings are in- 
variable and are probably common to all 
quadrupeds. His investigations led to 
much modilloation of the treatment of 
animal movements in the works of painters 
and sculptors. 

In order to project the pictures upon a 
screen so that they would appear to move, 
Muybridge invented, in 1881, a machine 
wliich he called the ‘ zoopraxisoope,’ and 
which he claimed to be the first instrument 
devised for demonstrating, by synthetical 
reconstruction, movements originally photo- 
graphed from life. The ‘ zoetrope,’ or 
‘ wheel of life,’ which was invented about 
1833 and had long heoii in popular use 
as a toy, had no like scientific pretension. 
Muybridge’s ‘ zoopraxisoope ' was widely 
employed. By its means horse-races were 
reproduced on a screen with such fidelity 
as to show the individual characteristics 
of the motion of each animal, flocks of 
birds flew with every movement of their 
wings dearly perceptible, two gladiators 
contended for victory, athletes turned 
somersaults, and the Uke. At the electrical 
congress in Paris in September 1881 
Muybridge lectured before the assembled 
men of scioiioe with his newly animated 
illustrations for the first time in Europe 
at the laboratory of Dr. E. J. Marey 
(who was indopendcutly experimenting 
on Muybridge’s fines). Ho also lectured 
in London, before the Koyal Institution, 
in March 1882 and in March 1889, and 


at a conversazione given by the Royal 
Society. 

A wider investigation of animal move- 
ments was undertaken by Muybridge in 
1884-5 under the auspices and at the charge 
of the university of Pennsylvania. More 
than 100,000 photographic plates were 
obtamed and embodied in a work pubfislied 
at Philadelphia in 1887 as ‘ Animal Loco- 
motion, an Electro-photograpliic Investiga- 
tion of Consecutive Phases of Animal 
Movement, 1872-1885.’ The work con- 
tains over 2000 figures of moving men, 
women, children, beasts, and birds, in 
781 photo-engravings, hound in eleven 
folio vohunes. The great cost of preparing 
and printing this work restricted its sale 
to a very few complete sets, and a selection 
of the most important plates on a reduced 
scale was published in London in 1899 as 
‘ Animals m Motion.’ 

Muybridge’s efforts led the way to the 
invention of the cinematograph, which was 
the immediate result of Dr. Marey’s in- 
vention of the celluloid roll film in 1890. 

When in England Muybridge resided 
at Ids birthplace, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Ho was there in 1895, but returned more 
than once to the United States before 
finally settling at Kingston in 1900. There 
he lived at 2 Liverpool Hoad with Mr. 
George Lawrence, whom he appointed his 
executor. In the grounds there he dug 
out a miniature reproduction to scale of 
the Great Lakes of America. 

Muybridge died on 8 May 1904, and his 
remains were cremated at Woking. He 
bequeathed to the Kingston public library 
3000Z., in reversion after the death of a 
lady relative, the income to be applied to 
the purchase of works of reference, together 
with his lantern slides, zoopraxisoope, and 
a selection from the plates of his ‘ Animal 
Locomotion.’ 

Besides the works above mentioned, 
Muybridge published ; 1. ‘ Descriptive Zoo- 
praxography, or the Science of Animal 
Locomotion made Popular,’ 1893 (abridged 
edition same year). 2. ‘ The Human Figure 
in Motion’ (abridged from 'Animal Locomo- 
tion’), 1901. 3. ‘The Science of Animal 
Locomotion (Zoopraxography),’ n.d. 

[The Bioscope, 1 Sept. ,1910, pp. 3-S ; 
H. V. Hopwood’s Living Pictures, 1899 (with 
bibliography and list of patents) ; Haydn’s 
Diet, of Dates, s.v. Zoopraxisoope ; Illustrated 
Lond. News, IS March 1882 and 25 Mav 1889 
(portrait, p. 646) ; Proc. of the ~ 
tion, 1882, x, 44^56. 1889, xii. 4 
tion kindly suppfi 
of the Kingston 
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N.R,— ;/;<•» fetands U^tfrom end and JJ. for Inst hne 

Page Pol. Line 

19 i IM-se Adderley, Sir Charles Eowyer, let Baron Norton i oynit In March 1859 . . . . 
i-efonii bill. 

52 ii 10-8 f.e, Arda^h, Sir John Charles : foi* He was the delegate , to the conference yptirl 
He represented the British army, being one of four delegates of the British 
government in June 1900, at the conference. 

/or The new convention .... proposals read The new convention was 
signed in the following month. 

58 ii 11 Arnold, Arthur ; for 1S93 rend 1880 

85 il 10-41 Asher, Alexander ; for Inverness read Inveiavon 

06 ii 3/.0. Ashley, Evelyn ; /or under-secretary read parliamentary secretary 

80 ii 18 Bain, Alexander : for two years read a year 

175 i l.I, Blackwood, Erederiok Temple Hamilton-Temple, 1st Margnis of Duflerin and 

Ava ! for 1801 read 1890 
17(1 i 2 for 1901 read 1899 

181 i 20 BleniLerhassott, Sir Rowland, 4th Baronet ; after City insert retaining the seat 

until 1874. 

8:1 fur 1874 read 1880 

42 far Kerry read the Harbour division of Dublin City 

189 ii 39-41 Bodley, George Frederick : omit Even Butterfleld’s .... rood. 

206 i 12 /.e.) 

and SBcyle, Sir Courtenay ; for Eowabd read Eojiun'd 
040 ii index J 

221 ii 25-26 Blight, ‘William: owit in succession to AiUiur Penrhyn Stanley [g. v.] 

230 i 29 Brown, George Douglas ; for Coylton read C'olyton 

283 i 44-45 Butler, Arthur John : for was buried .... on 6 April read was buried at 

■Wantage. He married on 6 April 

280 i 5-4 /.e. Butler, Samuel ; /or Paul Gnugain rend Charles Gogin 

298 i Camphell, Frederick Archibald ITBUghan, Srd Earl Cawdor : throughout the 

article, for Carnatvou and Carnarvonshire rend Carmarthen and Caimir- 
thcn&liire. 

008 ii 2/.e. CanipbelhBannerman, Sir Henry : omit Sir 'William Harcourt, 

024 i 45-40 Cavendish, Spencer Compton, Marquis of Hartington and Sth Duke of 

Devonshire ; for Sir Charles IVood . . , . [g. v.] read George Frederich 
Siimuol Eobinson (afterwards first Marquis of Eipou) [q. v. Suppl. II.] 

.831 i 0 f,e. Cecil, Hohert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-, Srd Marquis of Salisbury : for 12 July 
read 0 Jidy 

858 ii 7 Cheadle, Walter Butler; /o7‘ square TCiJfZ street 

873 i 4 Cleworth, Thomas Ebenezer : /or Wakefield read ‘Waketord 

875 i 10-18 Clowes, Sir William laird; omif He had in 1891 .... Society 
881 i 14 Cokayne, George Edward ; /or 1869 read 185!) 

888 i 81 Coleridge, Mary Elizabeth: /or in London rend at Harrogate 

899 i 19 fa. Compton, lord Alwyne Frederick; for on 11 Nov. 1878, read in 1879 
400 ii 17 Conder, Charles ; /nr Maria 9'ead Maris 

435 ii 11 Craigie, Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa: /or baptist read congregational 

454 i 44 Currie, Sir Donald, far in 1881 .... iC.M.G., read in 1877 he was created 

O.M.G,, in 1881 K.O.M.G. 
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PiiffH Ool. Line 

(lOi i lU Dalziel, George ; /or 85 63 

4G8 

/,B, VDavenport-Hill ; /or Rosvmijmd reatl Bohamo.vd 
6-18 ii inilo.ij 

4(13 ii 12-i)/.B. Davey, Horace, Iiord Davoy: owtii None Iho lone . , . , of CominimH. 

4Y'J i 27-80 Davitt, Miehaol; /or The prioeUi .... Ijqcihiki bniikrupt. raitd Ho wan roluriiod 
niioppon('tl for norlih-oasli Cork al< Lliti bye-oleobiou of 8\jb. 1833, but luwiuj^ 
l)Oon douliired bankrn])t wau uiieoiitod in Uio followiiiy June. 

48fi ii 18-20 Deane, Sir Janies Parker ; fur in 1H85 .... same year rniti on 1 Aug. 18H5 
lie roijeived tlio honour of kiiiglitliood, and in 1832 was iiworn a uiombur 
of thu privy oouncil. 

401 ii 14 Des Vooux, Sir (George) William : /«r in the fliinni your mit? in IHO.'I 

43(1 ii 111 Dibhs, Sir George Riokard : /or Cyra niad Agra 

437 i 18 for 4 Aug. reiul 6 Aug. 

13 for Anna read Annio 

600 ii 26 Diokson, Sir Oflllingwood : for 1806 road 1866 

601) ii l.l. /or lie l(3f I no issue read Ho bad throe oouB who prpilocoaeed liiiu. 

606 ii in-17/.fi,Dilke, Sir Charloa Wentworth, 2iid Baronet; /oi- This ainouutud .... as just 
road I’ulilie oiiiiiion for tlm most part took this liudiiig as a vordiut iigaiuiil 
Dillio and regarded it as junl. 

608 i 2H-23 Dilke, Hmilia Franoia Strong, Lady Dilko ; for the truth ol the ehargos agaiuat 
him was legally nHirmod in ,1 lily 188(i ?'ead llui vordiut of the neiiimd trial 
(.luly 188(1) wau aBanmod hy a largo ueetion of the publio to imply )iin guilt 
4(1 ■ for 1884 read 1888 

ii 4 for 1834 rend 11)04 

6)14 i ill Dulfy, Sir Charloa Gavaii ; ybr made K.O.M.G, road kiiiglitcid 

60 after next year insert, when ho waa made K,O.M..CI. 

641 i 17 East, Sir OooU Jamea: /or lioul.-geimral i-end gonoriU 

ii 20 , after 28 May 1800 iiiserl Ho waa mado gonoral in 11)02 and rutiroil nc.'it yeiir, 

647 ii 13 /,e, Edward VII l for 18.16 road IH-Dl 

648 i ll/.f. for Ht. Oeorgu’s read The Irish 

661 i 13 /or mountain read paHH 

ill for Windsor road Kt, ,lamoH’H J'alaco 

656 i 1 for laki) Mioliigan read tlm IJotroit river 

66(1 i 2./.e, for lOlli liuBSars read 2nd battalion Crenadinr gimvdii 

676 ii 3/.e. /or Norfolk nvid Wanviuksbivo 

670 ii 12-13 ooli/, he tUns boeamo tho c.Uior of royal avohmiwonvy 

680 ii 16 for (i Pob, 1833 read !I0 July llllll) 

688 i 14 /orl 8H6 read 188(1 

000 i 10 /or duke of Ormonde read niarguis of Ovmuiiile 

(102 ii 6 for 1870 rend 1800 

(101 i 14 /.e. yb/' tlm slate bampiol rand the liaiuxuat at tlm liritiuli emliasFiy 

(111(1 i 13 Evana, Sir John; /or 1380 road 1H3H 

40 for 1H30 rood’ 1300 
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Flcay, Frederick Gard (1831-1909) . . 31 
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' Frith, William Powell (1819-1909) . . 67 

I Fry, Danby Palmer (1818-1003) . . ,69 

Fuller, Sir Thomas Ekins (1831-1910) . . 69 
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Furiuvoll, Frederick James (1826-1910) . 61 
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Gadsby, Henry Robert (1842-1907) , . 68 

Gairdncr, Sir IVilljam Tennant (1824-1907) 08 

Gale, Frederick (1823-1904) . . .69 

Gallwey, Peter (1820-1906) . . . .70 

Gnlton, Sir Francis (1822-1911) . . .70 

Galvin, George. See Leno, Dan (1860-1904). 
Gamgcc, Arthur (1841-1909) . . .73 

Garciu, Manuel [Patricio Rodriguez] (1805- 

1906) 74 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson (1829-1902) . . 75 

Gargan, Denis (1819-1903) . . . .78 
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